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Moro tragic, in cwry sense, than the end of Perkin 
Warbeek, was tlmt of his fellow prisoner in Mio IW'cr, 
?lio pc^' earl of Warwick. 116 was !iow in tlio 
twenty-ninth year of his^ag#, hut hts lifelong iin- 
piisumnent .had left him almost a child in manners 
• and niulerstandiug. By the king’s desire, the earl 
j was not brought to tital be^re the ordinaiy judges at 
j AVestminster Hall, but at the bar oflho House of 
j Lords, to show the re^M-ct dne to one’of royal blood. 

I Nevertheless, the fovmalititis w«A} but few, and the 
losnltiiot a moment doubtful. Arraigned before the 
lords on the 21st of November, for “conspiring to 
to^ sedition ami to destroy the king,” bo spared his 
juaj^os all tioublo by plmding gmlty at once; wheJ^ 
upon ho was condemned hj death, and lieheaded tjiroc 
tluys afterwards on Tower Hill. “ This,” says Bacon, 
V(^ the end of the line male of the Plantagencts, 
whiiib had nourished in great royalty and renown 
fixira tlio time of the famous king of England, King 
Henry 11,; howbeit it was a race often dipjJed in 
tbcir owm blood.” They grew in blood, ami perished 
in bhxid, like many another inyal race beloio and 
siiiw. , ^ 

With the execution of Warwick ended the stormful 
ixiriod of Henry’s mgn. lie was heneotorth allowed 
not only nndistnrbod sway at home, such as few kings 
bofoie possessed, but oven fiunign potentates Ix-came 
eager to court his gooil-will, justly I'onsideniig him as 
the foremost roprosentativo of the principle of aMilnte 
monarchy. 'I’his led a senes of raatiimoni.il 
alliances, ^ich had no little eflbet iifion the eounso of 
events for the fie.vt two or thive generations. Fore¬ 
most in imiKirtance araoitg those allLmccs was tliat of 
Henry’s eldest daughter, Margaret, lioin 1490, to King 
, James IV. of Scotland. Utiuiy was gi-cally in favour 
of this vilhanee, which ho hoped would lead to the 
ultimate union of the crowns of Knglaiid and Sootland, 
and, by his instruct ions, the shrewd bishop of Dm ham, 
Fox, went to negotiate the matter with James JV. 
I’hc latter secuned little inclined at first foi the match, 
but the bait of a large dowry, skilfully hold out Ix-foic 
his majesty, had the desirad elTcet; and on the 25th of 
flanuaiy, 1602, Princess Maigarct, now full twche 
years of age, was married by jnoxy to King James. 
The proxy-wedding was consummated at Ediubnigh, 
in the montli of August following ; King Henry 
bringing his little daughter as far as (Villywostoii on 
the way, and then oonsigniiig her to tho attciidanco of 
the earl of Northiimbeilnud, who, with a graat tiooji 
of lords and ladies of honour, accomjuuied the rathei 
too juvenile bride to her husband. The iiulon gave 
rise to great rejoicings in England, though there were 
some, oven Among the iiyRl ('ouusellors, who ai gued 
“ that if God should take tho Icing’s two soiui -without 
issue, that tlion the kingdom England w’ould fall to 
the king of Scotland, whicli might prejudice the 
inonai-olty of England.” To which, according to 
Baccm, tho king himself replied : “ that if that should 
'*Be, Scotland would bo but am lu-cossion to England, 
and not Engliind tij, Scotland, for that tho greater 
would Hraw the less.” This passed at> an oracle, luid 
silenced those that moved tho miestiou. 

Previously to tliis Scotch wianco, which so soon 
after realist the high cxjxictations fin-iued by King 
Uomy, ^f lesser importance, yet likewise 


npt without iKjlitical conscH[uenix»,, had tabm plaeo 
between Prince Arthur, eldest son of tho king, and 
Princess Catlieiino, dauglijer of^Fcrdiiuind and Ira- 
holla of Spiin. In point of ag# of tho chief paities 
concerned, tho lalter fuaniagu Wiis even more nu- 
natuval than the %rmer, the Si>anisli princess Is'lng 
three years older than Priiwe Ait.hur, and tho lattci 
harely fifteen lyt the time of the nuptials. These wen' 
celebrated -adth immense ixnnp, on the 14tli of Noveni 
her, under the chief sU)X‘imtendcnne of Bishop 

Fox, who was generally held “not only a grave counsel 
lor for war or pace, but also a good siuveyoi ofWoiks, 
and a good mastei of ceiomouies, and anything else 
that was lit for the ludive part belonging to the 
service of the court or state eji" a great king ” TJic # 
bishop’s ceremonies weie, ou the whole, of a^omewliat ' 
heathenish character, there liemg no end of g<xLs and j 
goddeasos, Greek and Latin, calhxl up for the oceasioii, ' 
hut Henry was well-pleased with the whole atfair,*his*j 
mind pleasantly full of the good dowry which tlie ' 
princess had brought witli licr to Englnid. Always 
fond ol money, which he hxiked upon, and W'lth gixid 
reason too, as a political piwTr, his fondness, in tho 
latter ycais of his reign, grew into avarice, leading 
liim into many a dishonourable act. This mairiagn 
itself was discicditablo to tho king, and, nioie still, its ’ 
consequences. Less than five montlis alW his marriage 
with the Spanish princess, little Arthu*, weakly in 
body, and st^l almost a boy, died at Ludlow (’astlo to 
which place he had bixm sent with his wife “ to keep 
court.” In Older not to letuni the dowry of the 
piiiijicss, amounting to the large sum of two himdiod 
thousand ducats, the king now forced his si-aiml son, 
Prince Henry—renowned Ilcniy VHl. to coino—to 
enter into a man-iage waitract with Calhoun*!. 1’Iic 
contiact was signed in 1.603, Prince Ileniy being tlien 
only ill tlie thirteenth >ear of his ago, but the nuptials, 
fortunately, did not take place till fi^c ytiars after, tho 
royal boy, a go*xi deal strong-or, both iii Ixxly and 
mind than iiis cldi'r brother, allowing a decide*! 
opjiositioii to bc<'ome the liusband of a dark fiireign 
lady nearly twice as old as himself. 

hi the summer of 1502, not long afhr the decease 
of her chh-st son, Qmx'n Elkabeth died in child-bed, 
to tho moderate grief of the king her husband. 
Getting inoic avaricious with ever incieasing wcaltli, 
Ih'niy lost no time in announcing his intention to 
tak*' a scH-otid wife, hioking out chiefly, or almost 
solefy, lor a rich dower. Scores of fair iiriiiccsses, olil, 
yomig, and middle-aged, were ready to Inavo the 
diadem of England placed nixm (h*jii blow; yet Hemy 
was difficult to pleas*', discarding o»io after the other, 
always, when nearly ready to «nako his choice, dis 
covenng a still more altiuctSvo figuro—aidthmctically 
speaking—-in tho ^ baikgronnd. After lengthone*! 
negotiations, the kiiig fixed hiif mind upon JIargaret, 
duehesf of Savoy, a ooraoly -widow, possesse*! of 
immens*^ wealth. She was nc# unwilling to become 
queen of England, but her brother. Archduke Philip 
of Austria, husband of Joanna, tlie only daughter of 
Fenlmand and Isabella of Spain, and who ha*l bi'itniio 
Queen of Castile since tlfe dwith of her motl^er, oiipisc*! 
tho match, to tKo grefit indignation of Henry. How 
over, by a curious accident, th |X)or ail-jiduke was 
very unexpectedly‘forced inh* ,;iiving^ his wnsciit 
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Rotnming with his young wife, who hung upon hiiy 
with devoted fondno^, from the Nethorlanda to Spain, 
the ship in whioh they eniflarkcd was driven hy Btross 
of weather into WojmoutJi, ^d they were glad to 
seek shelter on English ground. Homy had no sodhor 
heard of the arrival St these*illustrious though un¬ 
willing guests, when ho invited them to court, and 
entertaining them for several months wM» tournaments 
and other displays, sought t^ make their uojourn as 
pleasant as possible. It was cleaily impossihlo for 
I Archduke I’hilip—Avho, with a most liandsomo face, 
had a groat want of pluck, and felt, in the hands of 
Henry, voiy much like a wjuirrol in a cage—to 
• refuse anything to so aniiahlo^ host; and, occoidingly, 
’ * he at once set his liaftd to tho proposed^ nij(i«'i»ger 
contract Ititween his sister ^dAhe^iSg.” Sforo than 
this, he.Aj^l*«l8*'niar 'fiTs~mfont son, Charles—suhso- 
.qucj^tf vvorld-renoMiined Charles V., monarch of half 
civilized world ~ should bo married to Princess 
.^aiy, TIcnr}’’s youngest daughter; and also that tho 
principal English refugees, members and adherents of 
tho House of Yoik, who continued to carry on their 
intrigues in Flanders, should Ihj delivered into tJio 
hands of tho king. Tho unhappy aichduke, in tiuit, re 
fused nothing of all that ho was asked to do; and, hav¬ 
ing signed all the treaties laid Iwforo him, inchnling a 
commercial past botwoen England and tho NcthorUuids, 
deemed hiiifcelf happy when ho was al]n\Ved, at tlio 
end, of tliit'O months, to quit the IiospiiRblo court of 
King lleniy. Leaving England in Rlarch, 150(5, ho 
safely arrived in Spain, hut loss than months after 
died in the aims of his wife. , 

Queen Joanna ^row laving mad at the dealli of hoi 
husband. Of a strongly molauclioly tcinjKjrauK'nt, and 
subject to fits of montiil abci ration, sho had, it was 
boliovSa, been saved fiom insanity by an intense and 
almost frantic loje for her handsome young liusKand 
—a love not lit all retnnicd by the ladci, hut oiicnly 
despised in tho show of affection for oilier women. 
Constant jealousy, but too well founded, continued to 
iindcimine tho loason of the poor qiiooii, so that, at 
Philip’s death, tho daik veil of hopeless insanity Itll 
down upon her. During th(3 whole of the ilhu'ss of 
her husband she had not loft his bed After Ins 
spirit had fled she sank down in a long swoon; but no 
sooner bud she rocovored and lieaid that ho hud been 
bui-iwl, than she gave oidors to have tho i-orpse taken 
up and placed again by her sklo. Anuyod in costly 
robos, tlie dead body was once more c» ni d •into 
Joanna’s room, and pia ' d in a chair, opposilo wl icli 
tho queen sat the livelong doy, noi. tniniiig her eyes 
from the livfd, ghUstly features, onco so well beloved. 
But jealous as ever, imt a woman was allowed to come 
near tho room, a fid evetl wlici* soon after Iqought 
to bed of a ehftd, Joanna refused all female aid. 

; Not long after she weiit on a tour thiough Sixain, 
in company, as always, witli hor hiisbaml’s^eoiqiso. 
llefusing to Isdiove ihat he had really died. *dl the 
wreck of her thoughts was bout upon the o.. e idea 
that h© was only asU*op and would soon Ihj awake. 
Thue’tl.e queen of Castile rode up and down through 
her Idngdem, until tlio corps^of her husband fell into 
hideous putrefaction, leaving nothing but the floshloss 
bones in her futid embrace. 

Heniy had no sooner hoard of the dcatli of Ai chduko 
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Philip, when ho offeixsl to marry Joanna, giving up 
his afteady settled match with the duchess of Savoy^ 
Tho information thaj she had booomo insane ^id not 
appear to dotreUbt in thc^lea^t from his anxiety to wed 
the queen of Castile, now tho richest. heiress of 
Europe. Like many other men of largo intellect ai.d * 
small imagination, Henry*did net think very highly 
of women, an4> with the solo exception sif his mother, 
whom all throxfgh life hte reg^^dod with tlm dociiost 
vonemtion, and BiibWttcd to with almost oliild-liko 
obodicnexj, ho novor treated tho sox otherwiso than 
with a soit of silent contempt. Thus the love madnciss 
o^oor Joanna of Castile could not birf, appeAr to hhn 
^Ifprcmoly ridiculous; ho prolxibly ^anoieil that^l 
sho Required for a complete cure was a|it)thor hnslfaint 
His scepticism about tho frantic love bf the unhappy 
woman was jnsfified, to some c.xtent, by tnhat he Sail 
iKion of her and her husband dining their tlSeomonths’ 
hojourn in England, which was not oxaotl;y cMculated 
to give the highest idea of connubial bliss. Jlland- ^ 
some I’bibp, muoli-adon‘d arclKlnke, showed himsolrtd^ 

1 loni y’s shai p eyes as little hcttoi than a hraiiilosa foi>, * 
simpering at tlu^skirts of pw-'tty ohambevraaids and 
l,idie.s of honour; while tho quoon, his fond wife, kept 
5iawk-bko watch over liim, pouncing dovni with ini- 
ujeasiirablc fiiiyon such fair delinquents as might fall ' 
ivjthin her n'ueh. 'fins was eleaily not (ho sort, of j 
“heaveidy union upon earth” to impiess an old ob- j 
sei ver of mankind like Hcnry^ and while feeling silent i 
conti’nqit for tho beautiful avelidiiko, he had no high 
admiration cither for tho jealous qiieeif his wife, 
'riiorcforo in oflering liini.'jolf as socoffd husband -an 
•lot visited with fierce indij^nation by poetical his¬ 
torians of Hiibscquonl goiiorutioiis —Henry was pi'o- 
bably unoonscions of coirqnitting any olh'iieo against , 
molality, nay,looking upon poor Jiauna’s in«d grief 
as a touqKnaiyo.M'itc'iiicut, akin to hor firmer jealousy, 
and hiiKxuely believing tliat ho would mako a far 
liottor husband than her rakish arelidiiko, ho wiw, 
perhaps, even led to look npoii his own offer as an 
oxtreinoly noble act. lint Heniy, with all his cold, 
worldly wisdom, I'ojgot two things—lorgot that ho 
was fifty and that ho was plagiiod with tho gout. 
Heury should liavi known that theso were qualities 
not likely to iveouimcml him to a queen staik mad of 
jealousy and love. 

However, tlio negotiations for the hand of Joanna 
of C'lstilo woie contmuod veiy carneslly for moic tlian 
a year, the representatives of tho widowed ipieeu lieiug 
her father, Ferdinand of Aragon, and liis great 
uiinistor, Car'mal Ximonea. The world had not 
oflen befoie seen two sueh sots of piliticians ipalchcd 
against each other as Hcliy, with his (tstuto anow- 
beainr. Bishop Fo-x, aat Jiis side, and Ferdinand, 
greatest of living slAjesmon next to Henry, ao- 
cotupanied by Xiinonos. 'rhongh in iwUtioal intriguo 
and all the arts of dissimulation which go hy the name 
of diplomacy, Henry was •undoubtedly sujiorior to 
Ferdinand, yet, on the other hand, the iSpanLslP 
cardinal was fiir moie porfeut^ hypocrite than tho 
English bishop, and thus tho clianoos were* pretty 
oven in tho joust. Fonlinand’s chief object through¬ 
out was to keep Castile to himself; but ho was 
anxious likewise not to offend Ilenrj', wliojie alliance 
was of tho highest importance ti^ him in the struggle 
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against French Biipremacy. Perhaps he youl4 liave 
•been r^lJy delighted to lot King Hemyi CaTo any of 
liis dauglfters or sisters, wh^tlioj tunp or insane, old 
or young ; but Joanna pissessing Castile in right of 
her mother, and an immense private fortune besides, 
ho was quite determined not to let the match take 
place. But Ferdinand and Kimonos hid their refhsal 
under the softest and most endearing teffms, profossiag 
no other motive but the deep afllietion of the unhappy 
queen. •Homy replied, more outtly, that'poor Joanna 
would bo all right hy-and-by; that she wanted somo 
Jlxxly to t^ke care of hor, and tl»at all her sorrow and 
af^ctlon had been bi ought upon her solely by 
cruel tmatraent of hor husband. Kimonos, wim 
tearful eye's, would not allow Ibis. IIo was sum the 
qnogn’s love,for her detKl hnsbaud was moio over- 
wh<ilining than over the world had soon, making it 
impossiblo that she should wed again. Henry soon 
poroi'ived that the cardinal was his master in fine 
Bontimonls and romance, and thoroupon turned over 
another leaf. ITo gave his “ dear cousin,” King 
Fei'dinand, to undci-stand, th.at if ho himself could not 
havo the hand of QiioPii Joanna, kis son and heir, 
Prince Henry, would not l»o jiurmitted to marry 
Princi'SH Catherine, tlie king's daughter, to wlnai} he 
was betiothed. This was a4seiiaiiK threat; but 
Kimenes again p-irrietl it off with skilful leuae. Ho 
rejioited on tlio ineieasing disca’-e of t^iu'cn dcanna’s 
mhnl, while hi.s secret*agents in Eiiglaiid skiHully 
spmid a nunour tliat .Ioanna’s luivate fortune was in 
leality veiy sii\iil), llio greater ji.iit of it Jiaving hwn 
sjH'iit by lier husband, apd tbe lest, iM'Ing settleil iijnui 
her oldldion Ilcniy now <li'ew b,ack eiiutiou.sly, his 
tliouglitfi again revi'rling to the eiuncly widow of 
(Savoy, and the .lOOirtOd citovns wbioli she was going 
to bring him. In this mood lie accepted a new' offei 
on the jwirt, of Ceidmaiul to icmit the remaining part 
of the dowiy of Piiiuess Catheiiiie, amounting to 
100,000 iSpaiii'-li dollars, in fuiir half ye.trl} instal¬ 
ments, ^m condition of the maiiiagi' of llu' piiiK-ess 
with I’fineu Homy taking jdaio at tlu' end of the 
term. The (Spanish dollais came as pioiiiised, but 
the king himself had only the satisfaction of seeing 
two instalments airive, giim dcaih stalking in befoie 
the final ea'-h a'vomit. 

The last yeai's of Ib'iiiy’s leign iveTO sadly luaired 
by linaiK'ial oppres,sion. dno to Jus evcr-inerea.siug 
avariee. Comjiured with the enormous w'cight of 
m<Klern taxation, Iho imposts oidered by the king 
W'ero in leality meie trilles, nevcitheless, his subjects, 
who oeilaiiily ■weip the best judges in the mattei, did 
not look upon them in thii^ liglil. Jtesidf's the subsi¬ 
dies granted to him by jiarliamont, wliicli, almost 
fiom the first year of his go^rnmont, had been hut 
an abject tool in his liands, ho exacted largo “licuo- 
volonces,” “casualties,” “redemptions,” and a variety | 
of other im))OSts from the more ivealtby of his suhjeete, I 
Jittlo mindful of the reshslaneo of his viclim.s as long 
as they wore Really able to*j>ay, but scrupulously 
ctfrefuV not to tench M any of his exactions the lowly 
and the indigent part of the jTopnlation. Thoio were 
twoliai'pies, both lawyers, whom Bio king had niaile his 
oliief tax-gwthei'ors. Th*' first was a manpf good family, 
called Difiiloy, possessed of some oloqueiico, and acting 
frequently as Bpcalfer of the servile House of Coni- 


Ihons; and the second one Eiupson, llu) son df a sieve- i 
maker, altogether low and^vulgaa, mid dding tlie viler [ 
part of the woik. By alomately pi eying hjidh the 
co'^tousnoHS, the I’oarf^ and tli^ expectations of in h | 
people; by persecuting soma#nd cajoling otls'is. hj 
yiaoking juries and tntiuiidating judges; and b) making j 
I'l'ee use of prisons and liangmou, tliese “ liorse leeches ' 
and 8hoarors,’”as tlioy wove called, managed to e.vtiacL I 
largo sums ftoiu the upper and middle cI.ismv, a | 
portion of whieli found its way into the Iring's eofh is | 
and tli^ rest into their own. Their chief hunting ' 
ground ivas the wealthy city of London, and no gann , 
they liked so mucli as a gtxxl yxutly loul mii)or oi 
alderman. At times tlieir }^oeccding.s wi'ie niaiki'il^ 
! by the most oyipicssivo tyianuy. iSir Wiiyaiu C.ipel, ! 
lord mayor of London, w.is tvvieo conih'inned by ■ 
them to pay the llien e.noimous fine of ihlOO/., fit ! 
some alh'gcd mlsgovenimont in mtluieip.il alhuis .♦.md i 
though ho gave the money the fiisL time, he rofused oii ' 
royxdition, being “ a man of slom.M-Ii, and hardened ! 
by Lis former tioublos.” He was tlnowii into the, i 
1’ower thcreujmn, leiiiaiiiiug a piisoiier for sevoial ! 
years, till the king’s death. Out o1 another city man, 
lord niiij’or Kiieswoith, the two “horse-leceliea” got 
one tliousand four Jiiindied pounds,thiough a iiivoloiis 
cliaigo; a thiid, (Sir Ijaivieiiee Ailmer, had to give 
one thon.'.qnd pounds, and in delauli, was^'ommittcd to 
jnison; and||ono yioor fiint-heaited alderman, named 
llawih, got so friglitened at similar jno-'i'oding.'J aesinst 
Inin, that he died “ W'ith thought and anguisli ” 'J'Jie 
king a)i]ieav,s to have peisonally suyieiinteiidi'd the 
whiflc of these exfielions, aeeoiding to the tisfiMuny of 
Lord Baton. “1 do leinembcr,” s.iys the liaiued 
hi.sloiian, “ to liavo seen long sinei' a Ixiok ol a-t'oiiipt 
of l‘]ni](,,tm'.s, that hiad tins king's liand ahiioi-l [*' eveiy 
le.if b_) wayof signing, and was in some jiku cs jio;,iilled 
in the margm with the king's liaiid UIctoN'se, wlu le 
ivas this roiucniLraiiee — 

' Item, lieeeivetl of such a one five maiks, fot a 
jiaulou to 1)0 yirtHimed ; and if the jiaidon do not jiass, ; 
the money to bo uyiaid, e.\eept the jiaity b.i .■-((mo ' 
other ways .satisfied. j 

“And over against tliis McrtKowidani, ((f the king’s 
own h.ind. ‘Otherwise satisfud.'” l 

l.ord Bacon stab's that he mentions this tact “he ' 
e.iuse it shows in the king a neaineis, but y t wilh ,i 
kind ol jnstiio.ss. So Ihe.so little sands and giam.s of 
gohj and silver, as it seemeth, lielpi'd not a little to I 
make lip th(' gieat heap niul bank.” _ ' 

At times ilemy hiui'-.clf did noi oli)('et to play tho ' 
tax-gailiorcr. “There leiuaiius.iys Baion, “to 
this day a reyiort that the kitm was on a time enlei-, 
taiued hy the earl ol Oxfoyl, that w.is his yirineip.il i 
sonant iiolh fid- w.ir and pe-ace,, *obly .and sum])- ; 
tnoissly, at his oadle at Ueiimnghani; .and at tho ■ 
king’s going away, tho carl’s seivayts stood, in a j 
sefiiily*uian’ ei, in tlieir lively coats, with cognir,anee,s, ! 
lange'd 9ii lx>fli side.s, and made*ihe king a lane. 'J’ho | 
king called the earl to him, and -aid, ‘Myloid, I j 
liux'c heard mneh of your lio.spib(lity, hut 1 s'“w it is 
gioiitcr tliau tho syioetii: IIk'SI- haiul.'sinie genlleinen 
and yeomen, wliieji J see on both sides of rfte, aio soio 
your menial sen'iiiits.’ The eail siiiileJ, and said, 

‘ It may please yiair gi-af’c, llu were not fin mine 
tm'n case: they .'wa* most of tf inyBct.iiners, that, 
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aro (joinc to do mo soivieo at e>uch a time as this, and 
ohiofly to scKJ yoiir tTlio king startod a little, 

and said, ‘l»y ray faijh, m/lord, I thank yon tt)r iny 
good choor, but I may not fndnrc to have my It^ws 
broken in my sight; aiy atloiuey must h|n)ak with 
yon.” And it is jiait of llui r('i>ort, that the oai J eom- 
l»onndud foi' no loss than fifteen thousatnJ maiks.” 

Henry was for a lung time a great snirerer from the 
gout, and feeling it twitch hard in tho last ycuT- or 
two <»f his life, ho repented him.sulf of liis sins as a 
taxgatJicier, and rfiwdved xipon making restitijtion, at 
! least to some extent. lie oidoied luigo sums to be 
disliibntod in alm.s, and on ono day discharged tho 
i.debts of all juisoneis )ipt airinunluig to alnwc forty 
shillings jaeli. Hut the time Itad now a]>pr<welieib 
I w'hoii all almsgiving, and all tJjj>^’»f(»(7wi)'^mrand 
i gloiy i^the ,i%oyld. Maig^fiVvirViinli fKiin lx>foro his eyi-s. 
j ‘InjAfiftpiitig of l?i09 Henry began to fix-1 that tho 
of his eailhly (Miroer had aiiived. To his other 
J^traiilaints a\us addwl a dry iioctic eongh, indioating 
the last stage of consumption. The king snil'eied 
much, but, as always, did not give vent h) wliat he 
lelt, bearing his pains in silence and solitude, neithei 
caring nor hoping for winpathy. Ills mother sat 
watching at his bedsulo, and to lior, now and tlmu, he 
gave a look wlpeh seemed to reveal his heart Foi 
weeks th^ kpig kept lying oti his conch, in tJie jtal.oee, 
of Sheen; and as the gieen leaves o.mjc spiinging 
from the trees, and tho biids began singing in the 
grovo.s, hie spirit fled, on tho morning of tho 21.st of 
Ajnil, IWIfi. “'I'liiiH,” says Ilacon, ‘ tiiis Solomon of 
England, having lived two-and-fifty_>eais, and th<*l'eof 
reigned tin lO-and-twenty years and eight nioiitlis, 
being'in perfect menioiy, niid in a iiio.'st blessixl mind, 
in a giieat calm of consuming sickness, pasbcd to a 
better woild.” 

Of the ehumelor of irenry Vll. the nioat routiadic- 
tory estimates have been given by different Instoiians. . 
J.onl llaeon, though not hhnd to his faults, yet calls [ 
iiim a Solomon; and land Ihiileigh says that his 1 
heait was “asloielioUbf of all heional viitues,” n'lilo . 
write!8 less known to fame have contented thenisi Ives | 
with deseiibing him as a vulgar de.spot, loving jumer i 
more than justice, and money more than men. lint 
it may lie safely asst-rleil tJiat as Bacon’s lifi- ol' Henry j 
is the best piclnvo of the first'J'lidor king of whicli j 
om- lileiatuie can boast, so tiie estimate of the gie.it 
statesman and historian is llio truest to Ik .inivetl at 
in .our time. “He w.i« apiince,” says Bacon, si.ni- 
ming up lleniy’s cliai.ietoi, “sad, seiions, and full ut 
thoughts and soeiipt obson.ition,” ■which is a wonder¬ 
fully striking jKirtrait,iii a few^ouohes, “ Ao doubt,'’ 
continues the go-at histoiian, in ati equally loity 
spirit, “ in him. in all men, and most of all in kings, 
his fortune wrought upon his nature, and las iiatiue 
upon his fortu(je. He attained to the ciown, npi only 
fiom p pilvato tbrtuua wdiich miglit endow liiiii with 
moderation, but also Troi i the fortune of ati -ixiled 
man, which had quickened in him all mh Js of ohser 
vation and industry. Anil bis times being lalhoi 
prosperi/iis tlnin culm, had mist-d liis eonlide.uco by 
iuccess, btit almost maircd his natiuo by tioiibles, 
liis wisdom^ by,often evading from jierils, was turned 
rather intoadoxteiity todt-Uver hpnself lioiu daiigcrs, 
wlusn tliey pressed him, than into a providence in 


prevent aj^d remove llicm afar off. And cA-en in 
nature, the sight of kis mind was like some^siglits of* 
eyes—luthor strong •at Jiand, than to cany afar off. 
For his wit incrcaseil nixni ftio occasion, and so mneli 
the more if tho occasion wore sharpened by’danger.” 

I Jloniy’s qualities as a .kkig havjp been justly appre¬ 
ciated by Mr. James Oairdiier, editor of,tho ‘ Historia 
IWgis Honi-iei'^Septimi,’ apd two volumes of ‘ Letters 
and Papers illustratiTo of tho rfigns of Eiehard HI. 
and Hcniy VII.,’ woiks which give a cleaier'insight 
into the period than any other liook since tho time of 
Bacon. Henry VII., Mr. (lairdner holds, and every* 
jppartial student of history will agiee with him, 

“ was tho very lung of whom England then appeared 
rtcFstlind in need—^pi o-cminently fittixl to command' 
the rcsjicel, if not the affections of his subjdWs. 
Though no admirer of Avar, ho aauk alAva 3 's loady for 
it ; on several ocisisions tixik tho field lu jv-rson, and 
never met with a reveree. Trainml in the school of 
adA'crsity, ho was not rash and violent like the kings 
Avho ])iocodod him, but prudent in his counsel and 
miHlei-atc in his dealings. As f.ii as possible, lie 
•dloAvcd tlio evils fif an nnquiet ago poai-ofnlly to settle 
‘homsolAms; j’ct ono means ho employed against them 
i no less merciful than effective. Itebollioii was ex¬ 
piated. fc>r the most j)i*rt, not with bloodshed but with 
money; offences weic dealt with as debts to the 
crown. By this moans tho king’s treasuie aaus ang- 
mented, and tho royal authmitj' Avas stieiigthened. 
AVliiit Avas of still more impoitanee, tho jwoplo ai'oio 
mterested to supjiort him. J'laeh n»w di.sturhanco 
1 only crealed fresh taxation, ll'ho imjiationt Avest, and 
I tho unquiet north Avcic alike eoiujielled to jiay the 
subsidy, and idl who resisted Aveio buideiied with 
fines bi'sidcs. Thus Heniy enlisted in the qjiuso oi 
ordoi CAciy man aa-Lo knew ihe value of iiioiie^’; and 
this, jicrhnp.s, was lieginning to be known somewhat 
beltei than it had liocn hefoie Ho i'lie,el«il Lis 
aecomits aaIiIi his oami hands, and goA'uinedIds jieoplo 
by his ciishlKiok.” To a ocitam e\teiit, llemy was 
the founder of Avhat is a agilely designated now-a- 
iliays as tin- eonstifutional sj'stcm, the esseneo of Avhich 
is eashbwk govcriiuient. 

In personal apjieuruncc, lleriiy is de.scnlied by 
Bacon as “a e-omely pei-sonage, a little almvo just 
stature, Avell and straight limiKd, hut slender. His 
co'inU-uanee was leverend, and a little like a elinreli- 
niaii, and as it Avas not strangi', or dark, so neither 
Avas it Avini.ing or plc.i.sing, but as tlio face of ono 
Aiell diHjKiscd. But it was to the disadvantage of tho 

painter, lor it. w-as bc.st Avheiilie spake.He was 

affable, and both aacII an^ fair siviken,valid•wuulil 
use strange swe-ctness and blandishments of words 
where ho ilesiiod to cl^ct or persuade anything that 
he took to heart.” Alttgellior, England has reason 
to cherish lovingly the momoiy of hoi first Tudor kmg. 
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SECTION II. 
HENRY.VIPI. 


On the 9th of May, ir>0!>, the rood fiom Riclimoinl to 
London was crowded hy, a gorgeous procession, ot 
iniineiiso length. Files of h^berdieiu trailing theii 
battle-axes on tlio ground; rows of choristers, clianut- 
iiig solemn pmyors*, and *vast, numbers of monks, 
jniestsf and prelates, reciting hymns and jisalma, 
proecdod and Ibllowed a chariot of great lieight and 
j of most ^singular as^ioct. It was covered with rich 
•Ijfth of gold and poarl-cmbroiderod cushions, on 4|Jio 
toj) of which there Lay a figUTO dressed in royal robofti 
•ball and sceptre in liand, and on tho head a golden 
cr<iwn. Tho figure was meant to icprcsent King 
1-foiiry VIL, whose dead body was hidden underneath 
tho cloth of gold, no moio visible to men’s eyes. 
Slowly the huge piocession moved along, and it grow 
night befoio it reached tho gates of London. Then, 
ivhen tho shadow of darkness h.ad fallon upon tins 
earth, a thousand torches came to be lighted, and 
again tho procession hs'pt moving •on, till tho flaiing 
fires were rcfleeti.'d in the watein of the river Thames. 
At liondon Biidgo, tho mayor and aldouncn of the 
eity, all in black, Ibllowed by :Qi*sh ciowds of imiiiLs, 
jincsts, choristers, hallioidiers, and torcli-liearers, t<xik 
eharge of tlio waxen figure with the corp.se IkiIow, 
aiul St. I’anl's ieceiv(;d foi the night the mortal 
remains o^King Henry VI1., togetlna with tho gaudy 
tmpiiingfi ot Ips fiineial car. 'J’ho next day, the 10th 
of ftlay, the chariot ii^k its course from St. I’.inl’s 
eatlK’diul to Westiuiustei ahht'y, and the Ixidy under¬ 
neath the gieat cloth of gold having Ix'ou lowcied to 
its last daik ie.sting place, the chief ofiicois bioke 
their fitave.s and east them into tin; giave, while t_e 
heralds shouted al tho top of then xoiees, and the 
whole ciowil lepcrfti-d (lie shoni, '• I'lif Ic lioij Hfiuy 
lellmlwme!" “The king i.s dead, long life to tlie 
king!” 

’J'iicfe w.ns long life in stole for King Heiiiy "N'lTl. 
Never did luonareh of England ascend tho tliToiio 
niuler fauer auspices than Heiiiy; lU'ver, since (he 
ilays of the CoiKiiuaor, was the wetilth and power of 
the realm more concentrated iii one giasp than now, 
when I'alliiig into the hands of .i \oiiiig nian of not 
(piito eighteen. It was lint natuiul that the wotJd, 
always hoping that wdiieh it, desiies, slionld lavish 
high exxiectations upon this joiilh, and that even 
great thinkers, liigh alnne tho vulgar multitude, 
should prophesy a time of nne(|nalle(l piosjieritv to 
the 3 'eung king, as well as to the c<iunti3’ over which 
lie was set to Iiilo. LiasHms of ilottonlain, foremost 
in tho rank of philosophers tif the ago, deliberately' 
pronounced his opiiiioii ilial.J'onng Henry was “stmt 
from Heaven to legenciato Hiitain,” and <jniet 
Melancthon himself, Ikwoiii friend of Luther, and 
, most unassuming of thfiikers, stated Ids conviction 
tliat thoiD was now in stoits for England “such a 
golden ago as •was fiirinerl v in I'lgyi't under I’tolemy 
I’hiladelphus.” Tlio whole of these transiTiuhait 
hopos weio based upon (lie fact of tho sou and heir of 
King Henry VIL being a lusty youth of toleiably 
good education, not deficient in eourage^or in knightly 
accomplishments, o£ comely asjioet, and of great energy 


»f mind, appioaching obstin.tey. Dcstini-d oiiginally 
for the Church, and no^ spoili by flatleieis until 
arrived at tho ago of nearly eleven, when (he dciitli 
of his brother Arthur, brougliKiiiu to tho foot of the 
throne, Henry po.S8essexl, nioio^vor, the groat attraction 
ofsuiisivo s])eoeli und Cou.lencondiiig aflaliilit.y; and il 
w'UN tho weight of these natural gifts and ediicatioiinl 
oecomplishindTits together, w'hieh laid for him tin- 
foundation of an imme(\iate and lioundleHs ]mpnliiiiiy 
as soon ns tho eiown had fallen iijioti his head. 'I'lio 
head was too umviiuklwl .as yet to look upon life m 
gonoraF, and life on the throne in paiticular, as any¬ 
thing else but .sunny and golden; and the first impnlse 
of the young king was.to gi\<‘ hiuiself up, heait and 
soul, to the intoxication oT his new careei. Im-* 
mediately after tho gioal ollieois of the ^ calm had 
thiown their broken staves into the tomb of the 
lather, tho son hiinied them off40 tho I'oyal pi^Jacc, 
“whore,” says the old eliioniclor. Hall, “theyliwl a 
great and n snmptnuus fea.st.” Tims the first net ot 
the teign of Homy’ VIII. was a hearty Irisli wake. 

On the mlvieo of his sliiewd graiidiiiotlier, tJie 
eouuless of Hiehmoiid—v'cntablo Voutuler, in mon* 
th.in one sciisi', of the lino of T’udoi kings- Ileuiv 
determined to letain all liis fathers ad\iseia, which 
suited him the moie as allowing his iinrestiicted 
devotion to plcn.siire and ainnsement.s: 'I'lip leading 
men in thii* ministry wore three prelatF'S, VVarham, 
archbishop ?>f t'anterbnry, Eox, bisliop of Wiiichqptei, 
and linthal, bisliop of Dili ham, with whom acted six 
lay' figures, w’ith high-sounding titles but no imrliciilar 
infliience. One of tlio first ijinsstions to bo discussed ; 
by tliese loyal advi.sers was, whetlter Ibany’ should 
marry his brother Arthni’s w’idow, Cfitheime of 
Spain, or send lier, w’ltli tlio ric )i dovviy, bin K lo hei 
fiithei. King Eordinund. Thcio Avero weighty‘ieas>ms 
in faviinr of the latter, and, in faot^ixcept tlio money 
ipiostioti, theio was no ground whaliwei for commit ' 
('iig siieh an out lago upon morals as this mai i i.ige wiLli 
C.itheiiTio involved. Nevortbelo.ss, the majority of i 
ministers decided in favoui of the union, and, uliat ! 
wa.s moi o iinjioi bint, tlio young king liimsel f was eager , 
for its aeeomplislinicnt. Eight years oldei thaiiHeiiiy, | 
I’riiieoss (’atlicrine w,as now in the xeiy height of her ' 
sonieMl it Voluptuous heanty, and the easily'inflamed I 
pa.ssicm of the king made him not only' consent to (ho ' 
niaiiiage, but hiiiry it on witli ijiiito irideeciit speed. 
On tho liid of June, l.'iOi), exactly six avi-eks after the 
death of his fa tiler, and less than a inontli after his 
1)111 lal, Henry' celebrated his nuptials with tho bpaixish 
piiiieess at 0 1 eonwieh, with saeli extravagant 2 iomp 
and gaiety as if inoniiyng for a gofid and wise paivnt 
had nevi'i been known ujicm eift th. Tlic dead latliei 
having left immense treasmo behind, tlie carousals of 
tho son w'ore of tho most magnificent eharaeter, and ! 
altogotliei, ill modern jihrase, regiidless of exitense. 
Not fof a long time had England seen'sueh a show of 
finery and upholstciy—nttcilf at repugnaneo’with , 
tho jiiineiplos of tlu' first Tud'oi, to whom life was a 
serious thing, and w'ho had too much woik to do to 
find lime, tor playing—and great aeeordiugly' w'as tin i 
admiration of oonrtiir#and fine ladies fi*' tho new | 
king. The maningo festhities had no sooner huen 
conelnded when caimi tho.so of ‘ lie cdronation. which 
bxik place on thctHth ot Jiio To judge by tho 
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elaboratedescriplions of tho old liistoiians,all fjondoK 
■wont fairly mad at the Kplendonra cxliibitod 

on this occasion. Tlio jsdaco of WtMstminstor had 
btjon convorted into'a vast Hoatro, in tho midst of 
which tlioro was a ■v\'tju>dcn castio, gilded all ovor\n 
the top of wliich tho king andtiimjftn took their scats. 
Then “ tho tnimpots hltw to tho field-^d tho fresh 
young gallants and nohlomon, gorgoonsly n])parollod, 
ontored, faking up and tunyng their horwiS neatly 
and fleshly. Next followed a tunet, •wrought with 
fino cloth of gold, whereon Avas a lady hearing a 
.shield of erystid ’’—the said shield of orysta*! being 
iJio only gaimcnt provided for tho lady, lint this 
was f.IV fjom licingall. Anntlior tioopof hoi semen 
* ivas soon ushered m hy'drinns and fifes, “ with coifs 
of gold sAid high plumes on thmr lieads/’. ,Eight 
knights followed jn siii wore iiitro- 
.duei;d to ^e q ijfl jff.tffu'niosouifht lior leave “ to prove 
Minerva’s scliolars, and to have 
file crystal shield their jirize if they won tljo Triumph.” 
'I’hey jousted with each other till night,’when some- 
hody took tlie coveted crystal shield; and on the 
next day they all assembled for a fresh spectacle, 
declared to bo a perfiy t, marvel of beauty. ‘‘ A )iaTk 
with green pales, containing f.dlow doer, and e.xbilat- 
ing artificial trees, with baslies and ferns, was biought 
in and std bcRiro tho queen.” and, all lit'ing icudy, 

■■ the gates tYoro opened ; tlio deer ran tfuf into tho 
palijOc; greylionnds pursued, caught, *^and killed 
them; and tho hloi'dmg animals wero presented to 
tho queen and her Indies hy the oigiit knights, who 
declared that they wove servants to the gi*oat Diana, 
and that news lihvmg been brought them that the 
.sehoki-s of Minerva liad come for feats of m ms into 
I heso pai ts, they hud left their cliaso, to fight with 
tliem for tlio lovo of ladies.” 'J'lius the jousting and 
llieatricals. went on day .after day, the kiiiglUiai"f'-,v 

sr Avoai'yinJj of tho 
of his venorahlo 
pillar of the Tudor race, did not 
111 _ July’s delight in tho muiumetios. I’-iit, 

in.sfirict of vanity, ho gave tho old lafly a 
splentlul funeral, after the model of that, of his fatle ■, 
with only the waxen figure left out. 

While Henry was thus amusing himself and his 
conrtieis, a ferment giadiially arose among the people, 
on account of a long ncglcciud claim of justice. The 
pecuniary extortiftns wliich Sfi sadly disligin. d the 
List years of tho rciirn oi Jleniy VII. had raised a 
silting spirit of opposition cvoii in tho koig's lifidiine, 
and ho had no sooner closed his eyes, wlien it found 
vent in a groat eluinour for Uio punishment of the 
two state tX)uiiK'l]ors,f[Cmpson and Dudley, hold to ho 
the chief instrni^onts of oppression. To appease tlie 
clamour, tho young king’p iiunistorN had no he.sitation 
whatever to throw their Ihrmor eolloaguos into prison, 
and even to pht thorn on their tn'al, althoujAi they 
well know that all th# acts ciomplaincd of wwo com- 
raitted, not only with tho counivanco, but oficii tbo 
cxpims order of tho royal master whom they all 
soiTcd. A'ovoitholass, Empam and Dudley, wjth 
numerous isf>-called accomplices, were found guilty of 
illegal extortion, and being ooiidomned to ch.atli wore 
thrown into’the' Tower. A lingering feeling ef shame 
prevented tliqir immediate oxecufi'H, Imt (he e^eit^ 


ment continuing, with the unpleasant cry for restitu¬ 
tion audcd^<i that fog" punishment, Henry sigrj^d tho# 
death warrant ^it last, and the heads of tllb two un¬ 
lucky i"oyal eounsellori^ foV on Tower Hill. Tho 
iraraonso fortnnos they had amassed found .their way 
into the king’s exchoquer,gind the numerous victima 
of injustice were promifeal rostifution in full. But 
pnomises wore* tho beginning and the ebd, Tho fact 
soon bec.amo plainly disSernihl# to most men, that 
King Henry VIIT., tHbugh not possessed of «11 the 

J uulitics of his great father, had at least, to a high 
egroo, tho one of cxli emo lovo of money, gjiending | 
i^|gvi.shly, for the gratification of his vanity, he jjpt 
grasped at woaltli with immense eagerness, and not 
bio lino perccjition of riglit and wripig, wlienevcr* 
.occasion ofloTcd. When Sir Thomas More, no nnsaii 
ndmu"cr of Henry, was cxmgrutnhitfd by his fi-iond on 
tho fact that tlio young king walked arm-in-arm with 
liim, ho pointedly remarked, “ I believe ho doth as 
hiiigiilaiiy afl’oct me as any suhjcxit within his lealm: 
hoAvheit, if my head could rvin him a castio iu Franco, 
it would not fnil to go.” 

Tlio life of ploasure and cKssijiation, with which 
Henry commenced his reign, continued uninterrupt¬ 
edly for nearly four years, tho chief occupatioiiH of 
tho yoniig king duiiiig tlio Avholo of this jieiiixl Ix'ing 
jousting, tilting, dancing, shooting, gambling, and 
flirting with the beauties of tho court. Of course, 
Ihcro was no fonmnincnt in ,Avhich ho Avas not tlio 
winner; no tilting, sluKiting, or wiestliug^in wliich 
lie dill not C!iri"y<itt nll tho prizes. Thc^D.tlterers with 
whom lio was siurounded wyro allowed to exorcise 
their craft to the utmost, oven to tho border of the 
ritlioulon-s. Tims, tho Venetian ambassador, adept in 
the art, like most of his conntjymen, addressed IJeuiy 
(lij^lloAvs, in open comt: “If we look iqsJi your 
■mghV^ai“f^"vo'on]lOTTAv^"?x« an AiHiI.*;': and if 
AA’o contcnipliito your breast and shoulders, or the 
other paits of your adoiahlo body, aa'O behold tlio 
imago of a Mars.” Then ci ied another courtier, Henry 
listening all tho Avhileverydomnrclv.aH if tho Subject 
under discussion Avas tho man in tho moon “ W ho 
can oliserA’e that august majesty of his whole Inxly, 
and not wiy that this nohlo frame was born for a 
diiidem, and I'or loyal robes, and for a kingdom Who 
can behold that forehead, that countenance, oven 
from afar, and not acknoAvledgc it to ho tho scat (if 
clemency and divine wisdom.” Kings may bo pitied 
for living in an atmosphere which encourages the 
growth of a jant kuavos delivoiing sneh foolisli 
siM-ochcs; iieveitheless, in IToiny’s ease tho pity must 
j 1x1 mingled Avilh contempt^ Giflcd as hp was with 
i great energy of characlei, and with an intellect scarce 
' inferior to that of his Author, ho might have roused 
himself, even at tJic 3 'onthfnl age;, of twenty, to some¬ 
thing better than comt mmninories; and, driving tho 
fools and knave's from his racsenco, devoted at least 
])urt of his time to tho serious AA'ork of govenimont—, 
goveriiincnt novel morb wanteil than now, tlio old 
feudal state having gone to wiAwk an?l ruin, qnd all 
the miglit of the le'alm lying concentrated within the 
folds of the t,hrono. But it was Henry’s doliborato 
elioieo to snUnelinafo, at Hio very beginning of his 
kingly office, IBs fine intolleet to tho grossoi* passions 
of his nature. 'I'he path ont'o struck out was not 
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easily loft, but carao to mark tho wholo coar«so of 
Jlonry’s life. ^ • * 

Wlnlo tbo king was wasting {lie Ixsst yeais of his 
youth in puonle, and, but tSo often,* vicious ainiiso- 
monts, there grew into strongth, at Ids side, an extra- 
oidinai'y man of low origin, destined to bo for many 
years the real kinjf of ifngland—Thomas Wolsoy. 
Although thoison of a person in voiy linmblo circum¬ 
stances - of a buhihersat Ip^ich^ according to somo, 
and, as^thers will have it, of a Anall farmer—Thomas 
Wokey received a very superior education, and, having 
^btudied at OxtWd for several yeai's, and gained high 
Jsjjiours, Entered the (Church at the ago of twenij'-fivo. 
For wnno years after he filled the jwst of tutor to tlr* 
of tho manpiis of Dorset, when his wiiyiing 
liwunors and attr,active convor»ation, together with 
rcSl. loai-ning and acquaintance with almost tJl sub- 
jocls of huTnan knowledge, made liiin such a favoniitc, 
tliat, on tho roetojy of lymington, in Sornorset, in tho 
gift of the manpiis, becoming vacant, Wolhcy was 
made the incumbent, lie was inducted to tho living 
ill tho latter jiart of the year 1500, at the ago of 
twenty nine. Lymingiou Toctory,,1 hough well en¬ 
dowed, did not seem to bo to tho liking of Tlioimvs 
Wolwy; at any rate, ho bohavi'd badly, and found 
Ins way, somehow or other, into tho stocks. It was 
(his, probably, which made him leave tho pl.uje, to set 
out upon a w;indoring hie. After filling, for a short 
tniie, tho jdatM) of one of tho chaplains of tho aicli- 
bishop of I'autoihiirv, fie went over to France, and 
got tho ap^intiU'Uit of priesl. in tho housohOld of Sir 
.lolin Ncfiitio, froasuror of (Jalais. As always, so hero 
Wolsiy succeeded in a* very short time to gain tho 
goful giacoi of hi.s jiatioii; and Sir John licing old 
and infirm, he allowed his chaplain to dischargo t(io 
gicatef put of tlio duties of liis lahoriona and luf.a- 
tivo office. However, not long after, age compelled him 
to Tosign tho treasurorship, and, in gratitude to 'riiomas 
Wolw'y, ho in-ocured for him tho appointment of ono 
of the cliaplaiiiH of King Henry VI1. Once introdue.iHi 
at coiiri, a brilliant earoor optmed before the intei- 
prising and ambitious priest. Ills handsome figuie, 
ins noble deport nicnt, his fluent speech, his vast ac-' 
quircmoiits, and, almvo all, his obsequious servility, 
eomhiru'd with masterly self]iosbcssioii, smiii made 
him tlio universal fa vein I to; to such an extent, that 
oven stein King Homy, wdio well knew tho leal 
woith of men, and was not easily dcct'ivod by supsr- 
fieial vainisb, began to lionour him with his confi¬ 
dence. After discharging several suiall orders to the 
king’s satisfaction, Homy finally enlnistod him with 
a seoi;ot mission of some iin^iottanee. it proved, to 
some extent, tlie turinng*point of tho cxtiaordinary 
career of Thomas Wolsoy. • 

Tho king at this time, old and infirm though ho 
was, liad got deep into matrimonial B{)eoulationH. He 
wanted a wife for himself, and a husband for bis 
_ daughter Mtuy; but tlfti first being tho move imnio- 
diate requiremont, seeing tliat ho was past fifty, and 
his daughtor %uoh»undor fifteen, ho fixed his eyes 
upon Trincess Margaret, widow of the duke of Savoy, 
and presumed to bo possessed of great wo-ilth, IVin- 
0088 Margaret was nearly rol«lod to tho omperor 
Maximilian of Germunj', whose grandson, Charles, 
was thought to b^ a fit match for little Mary; and 
-- ^. .... 


Homy’s speculations tuiuod npm the doulile scheme 
of negotiating his o\ni niarriago wlnlo pioparmg the 
prospective one of his dan j'hter. * It w.is nmissarily a 
dolieato enterprise, tho nrojiev c:|5icutioii of which rc- 
qiiifrod much diploniatio skill. C'oiibiderablo pingross 
having been inadcwin the i»voWminary ariangi'ineuls, 
it became uocossary to dospateli a confidential envoy 
to Maximiliuii^ who had fixed bis couit for tho time 
being at tho city of Bruges, iii Flviideis. This inissioii 
tho king ontnisted to Wftlsoy. Daily one moruing, in 
Novorabei, 1507, Wolsoy was called to tho loyal 

f irosonee, and, after a lengthened iiitoivicw, leeclviiig 
lis oicdenlials and voihal instiuetions, was told to .set 
out at oiico for tho <x»nrt of Maximilian. Detoni'iined 
to bluiw his zeal, Mcifsey staiUd from Iliehmond < 
£)alaco at 110 . 111 , in a fast-bailing bargo, and, ivith 
probjiorOns wind ami tide, arrived at (Jraxesend the 
same aflouiooii. Taluiig horsg immciliately, ho 
hun-iod forward to Dover, which ho reached in •five' 
houis, went on hoard tho packet hcxit, and, in Ibo 
mimo of the king, ordcrtid tho sailors to start without 
a moment’s delay. An-ivod at Calais in another 
tlueo horn’s, ho posted, in hot haste, to Bniges, found 
tho onqicror ready to roooivo him at once, uiado an 
elegant b]ieoeh, received a gracious and fav.iurablo 
reply, forthvvitli endorsed on parchment, and, befoio 
the sun lud sot a second time, was on his way Ixu’k to 
(’alais. Hi.^ lucky star again mode wVid*^aiid tide 
favourable, tind tho wailing packet having hiougbt 
him saloly back to Dover, and relays of horsek to 
Loudon, ho found hirasolf at liichmond palace in loss 
than forty hours after ho liad left it. King Homy 
was just rising, and going to thc^ oh.aixd for early 
prayois. Wolsoy officiated, and, piaycra en’or, bended 
liis knee before tlio king, piosenting tho reply of 
Maximilian. Homy was surprised beyond moasmo 
to find his envoy had como back from what w.as Uicn 
held to ho a long and difficult jourrteyyfocforo he was 
a varo even that lio liad left tho court. I’ossessed os 
the king was himself of the most active enei’gy, he 
eoul'l not help admiring the xoalous vigour of his 
ehaplain-amhusbadm, and then and there lesolved not 
to lose sight of bO valuable a servant. Ab a heginiiing 
of I’oyal tivour, Wolsey was made doiui of Lincoln, 
and to this high oflice llicio came to ho adcti'd various 
siiiecuios, ;imong tliem tho loctory of Jtedgravc, Noi- 
folk, tho vicaiago of lydo, a jn’occntoiship at iSt. 
raiil's cathedi-al, aud—in cuiious comhiiuitiou with 
his* cleiioal officcs~tho laugorship of Brantisgisloy 
paik. Tills multiplicity of appointmentH lUd not 
pioveiit Wolsoy fiom leinaining at court, in the 
immechato neighbourhood of tho* king. 1’ho first 
sfops upw.uds, so far from satisfying, but whetted tho 
keen appetite of his boundless ainhition. 

Tho death of Homy VIL, wliiclf occurred in tho 
year after Wolscy's collation’ to tlio doanoiy, apixiarcd 
for a «uor’ent to jnit a chock uiwn.hifl high aim.s. 
But h(^ was too koon an obsoiyor of men not fo seo 
his advanUgos with any fciiif^; and before six 
montlis wore over ho was higher in tho favopr of tlie 
son than he had over been in that of tho father. 
Quite as able to got uj^ a mummery, or joust, m a 
couple of hours, as to travel to the continent and back in 
a couple of.days, Wolsey had (• wait-but a sliort time 
to BOO his talents appreciated •> tlio new court; aud 

% . . * - - - 
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the courtiers were not long in finding that their 
brilliant royal mos^v was more fond of his society 
than of that of almost Iny other man. Though 
twenty yeara older #han He^ry, the versatile dean 
showed wonderful skill in adapting himself to allVhe 
fancies, freaks, and jmfisions c!f the king, linmouring 
alike and guiding the burst of his lower instincts and 
the higher qualities of his head and heart. Bt'sides 
hia vulgar admiration of tailoring, gorgeons nphol- 
steiy, and lovo of all sm ta of\show8 and silly displays, 
Henry was not without the nohicr ainhitioii of lite- 
rm-y fame, eansed by genuine lospoct for kiaiwicdgo 
and wisdom, and often enougli, feeling satiated Avifh 
tho sight of paper frees, wooden castles, and ladies in 
■ ciysfal lolxis, lie fled for reinge, to intereonrso and 
corrospondenco with Iho greatest scholais of tl^e age, 
sneh as Melancthon, and Eiasmus pf Itottcidain. Tn 
[ reality, Ileniy’s ac(Jniro«G)ufs were of no mean order; 
‘ho bad philosophy to some advant.age, was 

yfilin tho classics, and able to express himself 
'~*Twith more or less fluency in flcrman, French, 
iSjianish, and Latin. It was no wonder, then, that 
WoLsey slionld become his immediato favourite, t)i' im 
being no man at court so well able as ho to shaio aH 
and every pursuit and amusement of the king. 
Vastly superior as was Wolsey’s nndeistnnding to 
that of Ilenrji^ he took good care not to make tlio 
superiority felt bcfoio the vain youth ;«bnt, on the 
fsontiary, laid it ns a foil to set ofl' tlio lofal qualities. 
'I’he' crafty Venetian, who addressf'd Henry as Mais 
and Apollo, uvxs scarce half so gootl a flatterer as this 
gi’catcr courtier, whoso ndnlntion was not in ijieic 
words, but acts. .YMth all bis A’anity, tbon* could not 
lie bqt slight misliust in the young king's mind at 
the genuineness of tho Mars-Apollo woishi]*, and 
the pldasure of the incense thus offeied wa.s not to lie 
(Ximpared to tho higher gnitificalkm afforded hy the 
sweet reflex df*'TAe royal jmrson in tlic magic niirim 
of 'I'homas Wolsey. 

A few months after Heiny’s nccession. WoKoy was 
!i))p)intod royal almoner, with tlie duty to '.m (>ou- 
i .stantly about the king, and daily to perform tho mass. 


the Ohni’ch party, his friends were bnt too glad to 
stvetcli titfth their hands and draw him up to their, 
side into the royal Jramnoil. They wore 4oft to ro- 
iKuit their act*when R#?inf that tho presumwl ally 
had risen to lie their absolute master. But they did 
not see it all at once, and Thomas "Wolsey came to 
rule England long before Englafld Avas aware of tho 
%-t. • • ‘ 

Wolsey rose to power dt a inmncnt Avlien England’s 
j)o.sitiun stood higlier»tlmu it had boon for canturios. 
Internally, the country was quiet, and eA'on pro.six3- 
lous, the limitation of feudal power under tho sway^ 
of tho first Tudor king having imparted now lifi^to 
Commercial and indnstiial activity and the general 
progj-ess of tlie nation. At tho samoMime, botly^isawi' 
concentrated strength and visible st^ility of,the 
Tndor throne, and the advancement of tlie pooplp'in 
all tho arts of peace, raised tho influence of tho 
kingdom abroad, giving a weight to the English 
name sucli os it Bciiroo\y ever possc-ssed. Foieign 
nionarolis, oven tho mightiest ot tho continent, begun 
to look for counsel, helji, and assistance to Fngland, 
and it Avas withjn the grasp«of the sovereign of this 
country to become the arbiter in the inteniational 
aft'aira of Europe. 'I’bo |)osit.ioii of tho island Icing 
derived additional strength from the troubled stalo 
of the political atmo.sphore, and the imminence of a 
general Eur(qx)an war. Tho war clouds were hanging 
oA'cr tho old battle-field of tho world—Italy. For 

centAincs. tho fair peninsula, rich, lioautifnl, and 
highly ciA’ilizcd, bnt weakened and pjostrafo thiough 
internal diasensions, liad continued to %e tho scat of 
petty ty rants and tho mark t’f conquerors, becoming 
at last tlie m«‘rc footliall of foreign pobtics. The kaiser.s 
of Gennany claimed the greater pait of Italy as a fief 
ot tho empire, tho kings of Fiance piofcsscd ft) have 
ancient rights in Jjombaidy and tlie Alarohes; and llio 
Hileis of An agon and Ca.stille demanded Sicily and 
the N’caimlitan provinces as a family lioirloom. For 
a tiiiiH the Goman cmpeiors \Aere tho only danger- 
on,s—Wuiiso ixiAveiful—enemies of Italian indejien- 
dence; but as Iranco grew in strength Avith tho 


Ilis sacred functions did not in the least pievei.i, him i'snppvession ol the great feudal dcixiiuleiicios and tho 
to act as leadei of all the revelries and amusements of I concentration of regal power, another great foe Avas 
the coAirt. According to Tyndale, “ there was no man j added, and a third stojipxl into the list at the Aiiiion 
so obsequious and sorviceablo, and in all ganic.s and j of Arragon and Castillo and the foundation of tho 


.sjjorts the firat and next at hand, as a captain to <ui- 
eonrage others, and a gay finder out of n -av jiastimos.” 
Ileniy Avas not sb iv in lOAViirding his usciul .ind 
interesting almoner, and numerous gifts and chmeh 
preferments quickly followed each other. In January, 
1510, the splendHlft'osidencc of the late klng’.s unlm ky 
favourite, Enqisou, situate m Fleet Strwt, Avas given 
to him a.s a present, and'in tho month following be 
obtained a prebftidary at Windsor, Ho next got 
another rectory, that of Torrington; then tAvo more 
rich deaneries! and the lucrative apjxnritnient of 
registrar of tho Order «f the Garter, ffo raiud^was liis 
rise in the royal favour that the ministers themselves 
noAv began to court him. There was an old antago- 
L nism between the clerical and the lay members of the 
cabinet, former headed 1^ Fox, bishop of Win¬ 
chester, and the latter by tho earl of Surrey. Both 
tried to prdpitiato Wolsey, but Bishop Fox tried 
hardest; and the great almoner Isaning naturally to 


Sjianish monarchy. Franco fiir the first time ex¬ 
hibited her jKiwei in the latter jiurt of tho 15tli centmy, 
by making an efl'ort for tho conquest of Southern 
Italy. 1: August, 1494, King Churlos VIII. of 
Franco oiossed tho A][ts A\'itb an army of not more 
tlum thiily-tAA-o thousand men, and oA'erran tho jvhoie 
peninsula with yery littlift difficulty. Lingering a 
while at Milan and Elorence, be made his solemn 
entry into home on tlieijst day of the year, and into 
Kaplcs on the 2lBt of February, 1465, and it seemed 
bnt to de^KMid on him to annex tho crown of Italy to 
that, of France. But Charles Avas twenty-two, and I 
more giA’en to dissiiiatior* than work; and, instead of * 
consolidating his easy conquest by witlfe goveimnient, 
he spent his time in feasts and revelries, districting 
honours and high places among adventurers' and 
court fools. The consequence was that all that re¬ 
mained in Itfdy of pjlitical power and influence 
united against him, and Charles wi^ driven as quickly 
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toick over the Alps as he had come across. _ NeVertlie- 
less, the invasion of Charles remained a stAug %cen- 
tive t^ fiwthor conqnaSt: the ey^ of aU^ho kings of 
Kurope being opened to»th^ great f&ot that it was 
possible to .take ^jossession of tho whole of Italy in a 
very fow months, and witli a very moderate oipendi- 
tiiro of nion and numey. So*the kings of continental 
Eurojio went en fighting about Italy fcg centimes ^o 
eomc. . • • 

The Jpng of England had noadlreet inlerost in the 
slniggle; but Wolsey had. llis ineusuroloss ambition, 
rising higher with every step upwainis, looking farther 
a^cad with every new victory, impellod him to seek 
thS friendship, not only of his own sovereign, but o& 
ibreign kings and emperors. Ho dreamt of planing 
on Jis brow, at some fUtiiro time, the papal tiara, and 
of*extending his sway over the nations of Claiston- 
doni as never ]k»i) 6 had done before. It was not an 
idle, or a wild dream, by any moans. Mon of lower 
origin than tho butcher’s son of Ipswich had filled 
iho chair of St. Peter, and nil that was roejuisito to 
obtain the glittering prize was tho assistance of sumo 
of the great powera '%'ho influouc^Hl the college of 
eai'dhials. At the head of these poweis was tho 
kaisOr of Cormany, and, next to him. King Ferdinand 
of Si>ain. lloth were thoroujjhly well iiiformt-d of 
Wolsoy’s position, and wore (juite willing to assist 
him—piovidoil he would assist them. The pact was 
5)6n made. On the I71h of November, I.*)!!, Homy 
signed a treaty of allTam-o with his father-in-law, 
Fenliiianif of Spam, by the toms of wliieh ho bocanio 
a member of a*confederacy styled tho “ Holy Ee-agiie,” 
having lor object tho ’extinction of schism and the 
defoiico of tlio jHipo against all his enemuis-notably 
tlio king of Franco The chief nionil«n-s of tlic 
leaguo^weio tho Empeior Maximilian of Oermany 
and Foidinand of 8^«iin, Ixith of whom buoyed U]) 
Wolsey with the laomisci that at tlio fiist opiH)r- 
timity they would use all tlii'ir influence to obtain 
for him a cardinal’s liat. 'J'ho liait for tho big 
child, King lleniy, was a golden ros**, blessed by tho 
h.ands of the irope, and, as carefully jncntioiicd in tlie 
autograph letter acoomjMinying it, “sprinkled with 
odoriferous musk, and anointed with holy oil.” Ileniy 
was likewise flatteml with tlio piomiso of getting, 
besides his lose, the title of “Most Chiistiaii King,” 
hitherto Ixuno ly the king of l''ranoe, but wliich was 
to bo taken fiom that unoitliodox monarch. This 
was quite enough to make Jleiiiy hurry into war 
with as much innKstiio.sity as if entering tho tilt at. 
Iliclimoud (irreon. 

'I’lyj war against Franco coninienced in the tounia- 
meiit style,"so much adn^ed by tho young king. A 
couple of heralds, dressed u^ in gorgeous tailorings, 
their mouths filled wnth big,f^peechos, were despatched 
into Franco to order King Louis XII.—succi'esor, since 
1498, of Cliarles VIII.—not to make war njxm tho 
pope, “ tho father of all Christians,” under the penalty 
of being deprived of his tlir«»no and kingdom. lioiiis 
XII., politesttif mqyaroha, over fond of an occasional 
hit of fun, sent tho fine heralds back with neat com¬ 
pliments, expressive of gieat affection for liis brother 
of England, and of much sympathy with the f hris- 
tian folder, whoso worldly possessions, he declared, 
he was exceedingly sorry to invade, but could not 
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help it Henry now was for attacking Franco im¬ 
mediately ; but was restrained in bis martial aiduut 
by Wolsey, acting under tjo inspiration of Ferdinand 
of Spain. The latter-—in many^respeots tho gieatost 
moftarch of tho age, anu a match, ni(»re than onoe, for 
tlie ostuto dijilomjey a>f Heifty \'II.—had his oxvu 
objects to gam in tho wars of the “ Holy League,” 
and being jioaBosaed of tlio ailvantago of knowing 
exactly what lio wanted, mount to employ his young 
son-in-law us tlio more uwl of liis designs. Ho pi'v- 
Btiuded Henry, through Wolsoy, that it would bo 
better le attaclk Franco in the south tlian in tho north; 
and to show his friondliuoss in the matter, declared 
himself ready to send sh^w for tho purpose of bringing 
an English army to tho foots of the Pyrenees. Tho 
offer was aiiccptod, and an army of tenethonsand 
Koldiois, under tJie command of the marquis of Horsot, 
left England in tho spring of 1^12, and was safely 
landed on Spanish soil, near tho mouth of the Bulalkar,' 
frontier river between Fiance and Spain. .Froucli 
troitps immediately rushed up to this point, to oppo,se 
tho ex^iectcd invasion; and all eyes being dirocUHl (o 
tho Bidassoa, Ferdinand quietly turned in the nxvr of 
the oppising ariniei!, and tixik ixissossion, on his private 
account, of tho little kingdom of Navane, fief of tho 
Cl own of France. Feuliuaiid hail long coveted 
Navarro, and by this clover strategy obtained lii.s 
prize with jthe least passible trouble. U'h8 maniuis 
of Ikji'sot lAcanwhilo, with his ten tlioiisand, stooil 
fixed at tho liver’s month, unable to move lor waiit of 
gnus and other m.aterial of war, and watching the 
Frepoh on tho other side, who could do neither less 
nor moie than wateli him in retuiv. It was in vain 
that tho English commander w'loto liome, to expose 
liis helpless and almost ridieiilous ]iositioii. lleiiry, 
iiiiablo to SCO how ho was being duped by bis wBlirowvl 
fatiior-iii-law, commandcil Dorset to tako his oiders, 
as Is'fore, from Ferdinand, and, if ilW^dd otherwise, 
to lemain at his jxist. But this wis tix) much, if not 
for tlio English gouoral, at least for his tioops. The 
men, hopsless and helpless, and dtsuniated by hunger 
and disease, Iwgan to mutiny, and in Ibo ond took 
possos.sion of some of the ships of King Ferdinand, 
and set sail for England. Aliout (’lirislmos, 1.512, 
Roino five out. of the leu thousand men whieli had 
loft tho oimntiy set foot again u])On English soil—- 
staivcd, ragged, and iniseinlilo wictohes, whom it 
was impossible even to pnnish for mutiny. It wms 
tliafiist fruit of the foreign imlicy of Henry VIIl. 

Tlioiigh having not yet boon quite three years, on 
Iho Ihioiu', tho king had voiy iieaily exhausted the 
immense amount of troasuro lefts by his father, ai-. 
well as tho rich dowy*of his utnisoit. THs tailorings 
and upholsteries, artificial •trees, woixlen castles, and 
ladies under crystal shields, had ^)rovi“d soineivhat 
cxjiensive delights, and lio" was so far from ^giving 
them *ip <hat he added new ones ovoiy.day. To carry 
out the invasion of Franco, yaerofoR'—costly,, if in 
notliing else, in the manufactnro of shiploatls of new 
drosses for the king and his courtioi-s—Henry had to 
apply, for the first time, to parliament, and to ask lor 
suWdies. Tho fiiithfal commons, mooting in tho 
winter of 1512-13, wer» lilierally inclined, and road i ly 
granted two fifteenths and foui tenths in-the old 
besides sundry now ponsoual a* i income taxes, whioh 
• 
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wore ox^KJCtisd to protliicc a considt^’ablo sum. It was 
■understwxl lliat tha monay was to go for war with 
Pranco, and the old natiltual antipathy once more 
made the cash corwo fortli jivoro readily from, the 
pockets of the tax-payors than it would have done in 
any other case. Tho^king feiinwlf imule immense 
preparations to put himself at tho head of the 
invading army; but it took a long tftno to get his 
accoutromonts loady, and to keep tlio people in good 
spiiits, Wolsfiy icsoIvhI to send out another tloct. 
'I’lio king’s almoner had been made war miuister in 
the pfocc-ding ymr, and in his bauds was tlio snpieino 
direction of the gnat contest now lunparing with 
Pmncc. Wolsoy I iglilly jndg^(d that it would Itc be^t 
' ‘ to light the Pronoh by sStv; but his jdans to tlins elfwd 
pi-ovod v#iy disastious at the begiiming. Admiial 
Sir Eduuniu Jlowaid, a son of the earl of Surrey, was 
eutrusted with thj( /fMiimHnd of forty-two unned 
'vessels, which^•ailcd from PorLsmouth towards tho 
J's.U<J-i»C-'Sde!''l'h, 1.51:1, with oulors to cruise in the 
neiglibouihood of Bn'st, where the French had col¬ 
lected a Imgo fleet. For several montlis, Sir Edmund 
was nnabhs to bring the enemy to an cng.ageracnt, 
till, losing all pvtion if', he rnshed upon them, with 
more zeal than dLscretien, in tho roads of lirest, 
within range of the guns on shore. Tho battle that 
ensued, ou thm 12th of August, 1513, was teriilic, 
and, as ajij^ars fioin a letter of Wolsey to Hishoji 
Fox, was one of the most extraordiuary olhibitions of 
brufo valour that over took place on the seas. “Our 
folks,” VVoWy wrote, “met twenty great ships of 
Fiance, tho best furnisbed with artillery and pion 
that ever was scan. After innumerable shooting of 
guns .and long chasing, tho Begeni most vali.oitly 
boiiided the Great Carn'rh, of Iliest, whoroiii wore 
four Irnds, three hundrcd gentlemen, eight huiidnd 
soldiers and marines, four hundred eross-liow men, 
and one hundKlu ""gunners. Onr men so Vfiliimtly ao- 
quittod tbemselvos, that within one hour’s fight they 
bad utterly vanq^uisliod, with sliot of guns and an'ows, 
the said Vurrick, and slain most part of tho men, but 
suddenly, os they were yielding thomselvos, the 
Garrick was one flaming fire, and tho lieijcnt was so 
anchored atul fastened to it that by no means possible 
she could depart from it. And so both, within thice 
hours, were burnt, and iiKtst part of the men in them.” 
A frightful holcxiaust, thus coolly dosciibed ! Kemark- 
ablo was tho conclusion of Wolsey’s letter to Fox. 

“ Keep," wrote the almouer and war minister, "these 
tidings secret to yourself, for Uicro is no living man 
knoweth tho fame hero hut only the king and J.” 
Wolsey might havf' taken preqpdeuco in all fairness, 
writing “ 1 and the king.” 

To appease Henry’s afiger about tho Joss of the 
Bctjrnt, tho first* vessel of tho royal navy, ’l\'o]Hcy 
ordiiied the muinsliato construction of a laigor and 
much finer ship, to ho -willed tho Jlcririf Orach Bieit. 
Meanwhile, tho propatratums for ciirrying v®ii: hdo 
Franco proooeded ai'tively, tho king’s vanity and 
militai > ardour being kept alive b> eonstaut flatteries 
from tdio jHipii and the nther members of the “ Holy 
Ltegue.” ^Aocoiding to tho liftiguago of tiieso all'es, 
Ilmiry was already considered, Ijotbi-o ho had oven 
diuwn his sWord, tho greatest hero in Christendom. 
“Tho popo and all otho’' great‘men .heie,” wiote 
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Gaiflinal IJambridgo from Romo, “ now look daily to 
hoar tliaf^'ipur grace shall utterly exterminate tho 
Fj-onoh king.” Thys impelled, Henry set out\t lost 
upon tho work* of exte#mi^tion. In May, 1513, the 
larger part of the army of invtuiion. some twenty-fivo 
thousand men, in two divisions, under Lords fierbert 
and Shrewsbury, were hwided alfCalais; ond on tho 
last day of Jiyio following, tho king himself, with a 
glittering train of courtiftrs, embarked at Dover, after 
having taken an o-ttentatious farewell of* Queen 
Catherine, to whom was committed the nominal 
government of tho realm. Fondly keeping to tho^ 
tournament stylo, Heurydid not go direct fr&m Dover 
to Calais, hut made a magnificent display of Ids 
prowess in tho Channel. Sailing up and down thd 
co,ist betwcsoii Roulogne and Calais, wifh Imndrwte of 
flags and banners streaming, ho commence<i warptro 
uixni tlio sea-gulls ordering, as related by tbo hei’ahl, 
“a groat iml of guns to bo shot, that it could bo 
beard both at Calais and Dover.” Late at night he 
landed at Calais, with more overwhelming noise of 
gnns and trumpets The king’s arrival, according to 
an oye-witnosH - Qr. John TayJor, eloik of pailiamont, 
who left a cut ions diary, now among tho manuscript 
eollei'tions of the Ihitish Museum—“ was gratufatiMl 
with tanto iMnubardainm lorrihili Iwatu, from ships, 
walla, and towers, tlmt* you would Jiavo thought tho 
min of tho world was come.” Old wamors looked 
with aslonislimeiit Ujion (bis ^entirely novel stylo of 
warfare, in wbioh all the shooting took place before I 
tho battle. * 

When Henry anivod .at Calais, tlio bulk of his I 
anny, under Ixird Shrewsbury, liad already taken tho | 
field hy engaging, somewhat needlessly, in tho siege I 
of the little town and castle of Torouenno—now 
willod Therouanno, a ]<oor village of eight cli” nine 
hundi’od inhabitants—in I’icardy, The king was in 
no hnriy to follow; but reinainod full three weeks, 
eng.age<l in tilting, shooting sjiarrows, and other lass 
iuinK’ent arauaeinonts. Among tho courtiere was one 
.Sir (lillxiri 'J’albols, distinguished for having » beau¬ 
tiful wife; and Ileiny was kind enough to send tho 
knight to tho arm.y, and to take charge of tho lady. 
'I'he picsi'uco of other attr.ietivo ladies at Calais made 
tho thine wesiks jtass pleasantly for tbo king, though 
It croatod soino uneasiness with his royal bjkiuso at 
h(.mo. Knowing tho influence of Wolsey, Queen 
Catlicrhie mldrcsscd a piteous letter to “Maistei" 
Almoner,” pinyiiig him to send a certain Francesca 
do Cassoris away fi-om murt, with all haste. Tho 
poor queen did not know exactly where to dispatch 
Francesca, “ for she is so jicrilous a woman that it 
slmll be dangerous to put flier in a strange house.” 
However, “ Maister Almoner” managed the matter in 
his own clover way. M»ny other letters, written by 
Queen Cathciino about tJiis period to Wolsey, serve 
to show the acknowledged jiower of tho latter, and 
that ho was in reality tho al5loluto commander of the 
royal forces. Rut his military capability was cor- ’ 
tandy not equal to bis politieaUgeniiSi. Instead of 
attaulring the French at once, which might liavo been 
done with great advantage, seeing that they had no 
go«l army in tho fitfld, and were vastly inferior to 
I the Englirfi forces in tlie important matter of ai-tillery, 

1 be lost more than a month in tho, siege of an insig 
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nificant little castlo, and oven when taking the effen- over, his porstuud Hcrvi( <*a,as » vtdmitwr, at tlie amall 
sivo at last, did it with Bceuainir fear and Siesitaiion. wage of ono hnlulred crowns iwr day. Tliu oH'im- of 
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, procoded, 


On the 216 t of July the king quitted Calais, procoded, 
os usual, by Ids showy t*iin%f guards and arehors, 
the latter ‘'all in wmte gabordines and caps,'* and 
after a march of wondoiful slowness, equalling a pro¬ 
cession, arrived on th’e let of August before Terouenne. 
In Henry’s cohipany were a dozen vci^ large gun#, 
expected with great aftxicty % th§ earl of Shtewsbuiy 
and his* besieging army, and fnAous, far and wide, as 
“ The Twelve Apwtles.”. The biggest of tlieso piccjcs 
.f)f ordnance, Itnown by the French as “lo grand 
(nqj)le,’' tumbled into a ixmd, on the way to Terouenne, 


coureo, was most graU-fiil^ acoopted, the king k'ing 
bos^o himstdf for joy a^ the proHpwt of giving orUei^ 
to rtn omiKiror. 

Maximilian and his lorithor-edsed fiiciuls wore worth 
their money, after all. Fj otu the momcn t they an ivod 
in camp, thingil Ix-gan to take a k-ttcr tuj-n,'tl)c king 
tlirowing off his indolcnc® too.\hibit himself before tlio 
high guest, and submitting with dcfomieo to his mili- 
kry advice, 'rho empoior’s counsel wjuj that!«'shoiiUl 
take thtf offensive on tkj first oeeasion, and gradually 
ailvanoe ujwn the main body of tlio enemy, slationed 


and although nioio thivn a'hundred, men were har** at the caniji of lllungy. A favourable <K-efisiou for 
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tio.sstxl to it, and tried to draw it out, they could, not 
do it; and, to Henry’s deep regret, it had to bo loft 
liemnd. King Lonis aftorwanls recovered, and niiide 
good'use of “lo grand diable.” 

It w.%s a dreadful rainy season, and tho camp was 
ono mass of mud when Henry arrived k'foio To- 


attack oflereil itsulf a tew tUys after the arrival of 
Maximilian, in the attempt of a strong kdyfif Ki endli 
Ciivahy to piovisiou tho k'siegod town. “Wlien tJio 
fhorieli hoi-so, some twelve tlmusajjd strong, had come 
sullieicntly near, Maximilian, acting a.s comniaifder' 
for- the (ky, with tho rod rose of lijincastcr cai tho ton 


rouenno; ncvorilioless ho could not help displaying of his holmot, matle a flank movement, and, throwing 
his finery. Ho held coui’t under a tent of silk, one a strong ksly of mounted Fnglish archer’s niwn tho 
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hundii'd and twonty-fi’VB feet long, ajul kept strutting enemy, suddenly hrouglrt confusion into their ranks, 
alxint, in fine clothes, dangling with the Indies, while 'i'ho attack king cntuvly unexpected, tho Fiench 
the iKKir soldiers yterishod in liis sight, of cold, hunger, gensd’armos fled as if seized by a panic, tho foivinost 
and fatigue. -'J’ho misery of Ijio Mnglisli army, ac- linos falling back upon those k'hiiul, and so on, until 
cording to tho testimony of tho eye-witness alroaily tho whole mass liad got into inoxtrisablo dibunler 
quoted, was fearful. “ No mortal,” writes Ur.’I’aylor, ThoTO wits Jiltio figlitiiig, and no iutbieh.mgo of 
“could be of siioh an irqn or stony lieai't as to sec our artillery*; tlio whole was a nuu’o scamjior, hut one in 
soldiers iUjtlieir uiglifc Avatohes, sticking in mud itp to whioli the French showed nothing hut their I'acks, 
their knees all,tho sh-oploss night, and not pity them.” Tho groat question in the contest Avas whioli }>arl.y 
'Tho French forces, too, Ijopt hovering i-ound thociirnp, could spni- tlieirliorsos tho fiistost, the pursuers ortJie 
attacking and killing all stragglers, and intercepting pursued; and the alliiir being over, the Frcneh them- 
tho sujrplioB which ought to have airived from Calais, solves settled tho name of the Knglisli A'iotoiy tho 
A kittle, or bold march forwarxl, Avas called for loudly Hattie of tho Spurs. Thoi'o were few men killed in 
by the fioojrs, but Henry felt not iiielincd to leave this mcmoruhlo skirmish, but a gi'cnt many-distiu- 
liis silken tent. I’lie chief reason for his stay was guishoil pi isoners fell into tho Jian ds of tho English, 
that ho cxjKxitcd a most illustrious visitor, the eiupeior’ among thorn the I’cnownod Uayard, BWT" foailess and 
of Germany, nominal head of all tho soA’oreigns of Miunoless knight ”—chemlier sam penir H mn» rejmchc. 
Europe; and to forego a show of this kind was more Tho fatuous kniglit fell into English hand.*! in ratlior 
than litr was able. After some delay, the emperor, a curious mannov. Hiding in tiio roar of his flying 
Maximilian L, mrulo his appearance, llcury riding eountiymen, spuning not quite so fast as the j'ost of 
forward some miles to meet him. 'Ihc lain pouicd tho bravo gcnsd’aniies, he espied liohind him a knight 
down in torrents; notwithstanding which tire king in rich ar-mour, and swisrpiiig down ujsm lum made 
and his coiit tiers were clad in embroidoi’od garments him a prisoner. But hoforo long ULiximilian and hi.s 
of ^old and silver tissue, oveiliung with jewels, and eavalry caino np in the race, niul now Bayard, siwing 
tlioir horses oinamentetl Avith tassels and bells of tho usoh'ssnoss of further tliglit, and recognizing the 
gold. Tho emperor, on his part, was dressed in plain fact—trno to tho pro,sent day—of tho English being 
block cloth, while his attendants wore chiefly casofl in the* Itcst horseiucn in the world, suri’ondored hirn.sclf 
leather, well suited to “tho foulest weather that had to liis OAvn prisoiK'r. It was at the side of King 
licon seen.” Perhaps this slill more conlTibuted to ITcnry, Avho lawl shown himself no bad rider during 
feed tlie childish vanity of Henry, whoso exultation at tho clay, that the fearless and •Idameloss kniglit 
tho visit of Maximilian *kncAv no bounds. Queen rale back into the English camp. The question now 
Catherine echoed tiro sentimoyts of her lord in writing aro.se Avliolhcr Bayard (xiulfl Iki eonsideiud a prisoner, 
to Wolsey: “ I was very gla<f lo hear of tho meeting, as lie had been taken by ono who wdl his own captiA’o 
which hath been to my seeming tlio greatest liouour in tlio fimt instance; and flic sottlcment of this nice 
to the king tliat ever camo to prince.” But tho point ib >ho code of honour being lefl^to Maximilian, 
honour conferred by Maximilian proved, like most ho prououncod iu favour of tko renoAvnod ehampiou. 
honours, of considorablo er^xinso to tho accepting A score of other French piisonors of tho highest rank 
partieg. Some timokforo tho meeting, tho emireror avctc dealt Avith very gently, Henry's vanity lisiug 
got a subsidy of one hundred and twenty thousand into magnanimity. ’ _ 

crowns from tlio Englitdi treasury, in aid of raising an Tho Battle of tho Spurs, uiiimpoi tant ^ it wus in 
army for the in'vaaion of Franco,jointly with tJiat of itself, thiow toiror iffito tho French army. King 
tho kinj^. But tliis army ho forgot to bring wdth Louis momentarily expected fl. t Henry,'accompanied 
him when mooting«JToury; to Avhora ho offoroil, hyw- tho Gorman emperor, wouh* maroli itjKrti tho camp 
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of Blangy, containing the only army he had been aljlo 
to raise; which, when destroyed, would leave the road 
open to Paris. The cris^ was all tho more to bo 
feared, as a body of t<jireniy thousand Swiss niercenaries, 
in tho pay of tho poi)o, iiad broken into Franco Vrom 
tho south, and had got as far es Hijon, with no tr<x>ps 
between them and the cfipital. Already the pontitf 
W)M preparing a jubilee, and tho poojdo of Paris were 
debating whether they bhoiild defend or open their 
gates. Neither proved newHsary; King Ilemy'being 
gracious enough not to purisue his advantages, hut to 
continue amusing himself under tho hiuo siKt tent at 
Teronenno. Being rcassinod thus far, and seeing 
that ho only had to deal with tho Swiss, Louis do- 
spatehod to them h»» ablest officer, Tremouille, 
who beat the twenty tJiousand into lotrmt in 
tho simplest possible manner, by giving each a 
purse of gold. Thi|i beinggccomphsheu, the governor 
of 5’oroucnno rcc^vtJd orders to ojxin his gates; where¬ 
upon lljau'y.'litiving gjanted to tho besieged a very 
ftVoiirablo capitulation, marched in with groat pomp. 
Even now ho did not jmrsno Ins advantages, and 
instead of attacking tlie French army in fiont, turned 
aside upon the city of 'ronrnay, in the Netherlands. 
This singular movciucnl, which created extraordinary 
joy at the French coiut, was due to the ailvice oi' 
Wolsoy, who in his turn was prompted by Maximilian. 
Tho om^erar had long wished to ixissoi^ I’ournay, a 
French enclosure within his own donfiiiions; and 
taking this good oppoitiinity, ho thought it would is' 
host that his new allies should conquer iho tenitory. 
He therefore promised Wolsoy to make him bishop 
of I’onrnay, these haiipening to bo just a vac,aucy in 
tho §eo; and this little matter settled, tho English 
army wont to march upon the city. To keep Heuiy 
amused, variens grand Ibstivities were prepared at 
Lille, the eiirjxsror, with some inonibers of his own 
family, doingTriPiii their power to please their guest, 
and WoWy providing the other indisjronsabto in¬ 
gredients of pleasure. The capture of Tournay proved 
no very difficult matter, and Henry arrived just ii. 
time, livo days bofnvo Michaelmas, to hold his entry 
into tho city. I'licm there was more jousting, dancing, 
and banqueting, with such an exhibition of finery as 
to bewilder all mankind. The king and his wlioli* 
train w'oro (dad in coats of purple velvet and (doiU ol' 
gold, they feasted under gold-embroidered tents, :uid 
often wore bonnets of gold, which, after th<- fumes of 
wine had got under tlinn, wore thrown ttinong>1ijo 
mob, for a scramble. It was altogether the golden 
age—paid for by the English treasury. 

While Homy Wa.s amusing himself at Tournay, 
weighty news arrivcd*from England. It was nothing 
less than that tho Scottish king had broken across the 
border, had bcen^attacked by the English troops, and 
had lost the liattlo and his life on the field of Floddeir. 
King James of Scotland, although married to Henry’s 
sister, had never boerr^treated with the consijjoiation 
due to a royal kinsman; ncveidhelesa, his personal grie¬ 
vances ere scarcely of the kind to justify- war. Into 
this Ire was driven by tho shrewd diplomacy of tho 
French inqfjai“ch, wlro, inakin^use of all tho rufiueneo 
acquired by tire old alliance of the two nations, per¬ 
suaded James not to lose so favourable an oj)po»-titnity 
as the absence of King Henry from England to assert 


his rights. The Fi-ench counsel prevailed, and James 
rcsolVod «j»n war; but, too honourable to take ad¬ 
vantage of Ilenryjs stay in France to irttaok his 
antagonist uukwares, li<o bs^gan tho contest in accord¬ 
ance with all the laws of chivalry, by despatching a 
lieiald to his royal brother-in-law, and prucliiiming 
his intention. Tho SiXttefir herald, Lyon krng-of-arms, 
arrived at Hpnry’s camp tho day after the gorgeous 
m(?etinj; with tiro Em^mv Ma?jjmilian, which excitetl 
his vanity to suclr d Yiitoh that he had nothi^ but rt 
scornful answer h) return. Henry's vanity, too, made 
him attaeffi so little importance to tho threatened 
invasion as to leave no thoughts to return liome, apd 
ito quit his silken tents at Tor-ouenns—a fact wiftch, 
prombly, contributed not a little to the safety 'of 
Eu^aiid. In tho king’s absence the command of the 
whole of the Engltsh forces, gathered to meet Jarllos, 
was left to on old and skilful general, tho earl of 
Surrey, whoso cxjrorierrco of warfare was vastly su- 
]iei'ior to (hat of hrs brave and cbivalrio but somewhat 
hot-hmled antagonist. King Jatiu's crossed tho 
Tweed on the 22nd of August, at the head of an 
a liny of alxMit thirty' thoui^nd inon, including the 
flower of the iSoofclr nobility. Bofoio tliern tho strong 
castlo ot Noiluim fell in a week; and Wavk, Etall, 
Ford, and otlier border fortiesses sunyiidcued almost 
wilhont striking a blow. On tho Stir of Soptemlxn 
James cnoanijs'd near the r iver Till, a tributary' of 
tho Two('d, not far from tho village of Branxton. 
Her'o tho vanguard of the English arinj' came in view, 
despatched from Alnwick, the Iread-cprar^eis of the 
t arl of Surrey'. Tho latter, whoso iiffivcmeuts were 
planned with great etrategie'skill, and exemrtod witlr 
mathematical piecision, intended to cut his enemy 
otf from the base of his supjilios, and uitorccpt his 
eoiunrurrioation with Scotland. James, on Isis pait, 
had scarcely any plans at all, but kept pushing foi'- 
ward with ficre.e iinpationee, loss a general than a 
brave, Irot-headed knight, fightrng single handed. 
However, on tilting against Buney’s vanguai'd, and 
lioeorrring aware of liis plan, Janies turned to bay', and 
marching along tho Till, near its junction with the 
Tweed, took up a stioiig posit,ion on the slojic of a 
hill. The king of Sfotlami and liis nnnj' were now 
stundiiig on I'’lodden hitdd. 

Floddeir Field, or rather Dodden Hill, forms the 
last and lowest of the irorth-eastorn ofl'shoots of the 
Cheviot moiuitains. At tho base of the hill runs tho 
little river 'J'ill, arid four miles to the noidli flows the 
Tweed, while sontliward sti'otehes tho largo and 
perfectly level plain of Aliltfield, through which runs 
the great road from T40udou to Scotland. At present 
tho summit of Fksldeu llilk distant alxmt half a mile 
from its rivi'r hase, is,coveretl by a plantation of fir 
trees; but it was baits on the memorable fltli of 
Septemlxu, IMS, when "King James and his army 
eiieampod on iho gnmnd. From tho top of a natural 
rocsk, still known as “ the king’s chair,” James’ ej'es 
anxiously strained the hprizon, until the gleam of the 
Eijglidi halbords and Irattleax^g becunio visible ip 
the distance, and dark masses wore seen movifcg up 
from many directions in tho valley below. The earl 
of Bnrrey’s forces wove ranged in three divisions; the 
first, or vangnaid, eommanded by Lord Ho'^ard, tbo 
carl’s eldc.st son; tho second, or right wing, by Sir 
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Edmund Howard, ayouug«r son; and tliodliii-d, com¬ 
prising tlio Iwdy of tho army aqd roarggiai'd, by the 
earl in person. Knowing tho OKcellgnt and almost 
impregnable position of"Kirfg James, tho English 
commander felt extreme hesitation to engage in battle, 
and both Lord Ilowanl and,his biother were ordered 
to march with tho greatest qintiou, and to keep on 
the defensive’as long as possible. So tho Englbb 
tinops <!amo orccpin{> slowly up, the valley, to tho 
oxti'omo vexation of King James. Ho was prej)arcd 
to be attacked; prepared to fight like a lion—pio- 
^sired to ,do anything but to wait. But one hour 
[lk$t>ed on after another; it was four o’clock in tho 
af*—tioon, and still tho English bows and halberd!}'>| 
appeared as far off as ever, and to the impetuous king 
it jaoined tis if they would never come noiir. Trem¬ 
bling with impitience, James at last ^ave tho signal 
to attack, and rushing doAvn from his high lull, he 
thiew hiirisclf with fierce onslanglit n)ion the right 
wing of the English army. Tho shock was toirifio, 
and Sir Edmund’s men gave way at once, the leader 
himself being thrown to tho ground in tho sudden 
rush. But he soon recoSicicd Ins forcing,and oidoring 
his big guns to the front made them play uixin the 
enemy. Jt was here that lay tho ical strength of the 
English and tho rc,il wcakno^ of tho Scotch, Jn 
personal biavoryholh aiiuios were well matclicd, no 
loss, than in numbers; but in tlio newly invented 
scientific aiils of warfiyc—tho use of cannon—llic 
English, llvuiks to the progress oJ’ industiy under the 
wise rule of I4'my VH , were much sujierior to tlieir 
northern neighbours, l;;5o powerful, indeed, was the 
Englisli artillery, that it Mlcneed in a very shoit time 
tho fire of the op|K)nents. Tho “ master gunner of 
Scotland ” soon fell dead at his post, and all his men 


\^ero driven fiom their uidiianco. hbr tlio fii-sl time 
in English history, tho fa1({ of l)»,l11c came to dejicnd 
less upon men’s biavoiy tlJin tlieii skill in the use of 


gunpowder, 
’llio firet 
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onset of Ilia trooijs Laving been |>aitly 
snooossful, King Jtimea threw hiinsolf forwmd more 
fiercely than over, aiming right at tho centre of tho 
enemy. Again* the English relicated, stunned alike 
by tho fury of their opiioijienta and by a sudden deluge 
of ruin which caino swooping stonuliko aeioss the 
battle-field. But tho ranks had no sooner given way 
when tftey closed in again; and now from Ixihiiiil 
there came maruliing np, with steady tramp, the Ixidy 
of the English aimy niifler the call of Surrey. Ilis 
eye, calmly watching the pfogross of the terrible 
struggle, perceived at once the trcniendlSns fault 
committed by James, in msliing with his best ibrci's 
upon one point. To retain him here—to destroy hiiii 
hero—was tlio instant resolution of the old soldlei. 
Tho plan was executed with military precision. Sir 
Edmund swo**piug round with his right wing, and 
Loid Howaul with tho left, the army of Scotland 
found itself hugged in deadly grasp. Tho batllo now 
turned into carnage—tho Scotch fighting and falling 
in stubborn despair;— 

“ No (lioufilit wns tliotc of diivi'in! HijJit, 

I ink'll in tlio iU'irioil nlialnii.'i f • 

(iiojjiii fought like iiolile, winiif liko kuiglit 
As n'urlcssly imd well.”-—,SVol/. 

’I’lins, “ in the sei i iod phalanx,” foil ton thousand 
men, of Scotland; foil tho Ikwcr of tho Scottish 
nobility; fell the Scottish monarch. King James, 
figlitiug with passionate furj’, sank under the s.lroko 
of an EnglLsli batllo-axe, with corpses around and 
above, blight set in lieforo Wio car¬ 
nage was ended: a hideous iiiglit of 
woo and unsiieak9WB raisei-y, the 
living men lying on the damp 
ground among the dead, and tlio 
groans of tho wounded and dying 
1 ising n]i to Heaven. So fierce and 
terrible had Iksmi tho struggle, that 
Iho victors felt equally helpless with 
tho vanquished, and ill prepared to 
puisne the coutesh '1'hough tho 
rt'gular army of King James hail 
been annibiiatod, tlieio wore largo 
Ixidies of stragglers remaimng, Iwld 
enough (o show front tho day afler 
tho battle. Tho carl of Surrey, 
however, did not feel inclined to 
utlacl? tins ww enemy otherwise 
than by btinging his guns to play 
niwn Bioni, on vfliich tlie Scotch 
retreated leisuicly and in good order, 
carrying not only Uwge booty, but 
a considerably nunilier of piisonors 
with them across tho Tweed. 

The news of tho vietovy of Flod- 
don Field came to Henry mi tho 
very Meat of his I’ournay^rcjoicjngs, 
furnisWng a suitable ojiportiinity 
for new displ vs. In •one sense a 
share of tho s” ooss was due to Henry 
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~that of leaving the earl of Surrey alone in lacing hk 
impotuoui brother-iu^-law. Imagination fails to paint 
the oousoquencos that migSjit Imvo ensued had Homy 
ooinmand^ his ann^ in per^n on the fatal of 
September. As it was, the king did not hesitate for 
a moment to accept 'ihe whole glory of the great 
battle. An immense tent of purple and gold was 
oreotcd on the banks of Hie river SchcMt, and a solemn 
i Te Demi having been sung before the king, he 
galloped through the ranks of his army, dressed in 
magnifieont clothes, amidst the clanging of tiiunpets 
and tho roar of guns. But now the autumn was 
drawing near; tho plains on tlio Scheldt got damp 
and uncomfortable, and th^ old city of Toumay, 

■ crowded with vulgar laakors of woollen and linen 
stuffs, ha.1 not oven a decent palace for dances and 
banquets. Wolsoy, too, having been made, as piomised, 
bishop of Tournay, wished to get back to iSngland, 
'and' tJio return was thoiufore decided upon. On the 
20th of Octolwr tlio king took farewell from his 
friend the emperor, a solemn compact having boon 
previously made that Maximilian’s son, Oharles, 
aestinod to be lord of Gormany, the Nothorlauds, 
Spain, and boundless territories west of tho Atlantic, 
should wed Henry’s sister Mary, now a beautiful girl 
of sixtoon, in tho course of a year. The marriage 
compact was the only practical result obtained l)y 
Ilonry’s'pofapoUB oxp^ition, for which eliro English 
people had to pay immonso sums; anft even this 
alliance, of which the king was very proud at the 
time, came to nothing in the end. Ou tho 2l8t of 
October, Henry re-oml»rkod at Calais fei his kingdom, 
with the proud.conaciouanoss that while his fust 
invasion of France had given tho kingdom of Navarro 
to Ferdinand of Spain, his second had added tho 
thriving city and province of Touituiy to the dominions 
of Kaiser Maximilian. It was imix»s>'ib]o to deny tho 
fact of EnglaiRnSeing an entirely unselfish meralxsr of 
the “ Holy League." 

After his return to England, Henry throw himself 
into a new vortex of pleasure, leaving all the cares of 
state to Wolsey. The letter, was now in rcal'ty 
prime minister, though nominally still content with 
tho humble title of king’s almonor. Wise enough riot 
to exdte jealousy by a too sudden difqilay of power, 
bo had hitherto preferred climbing upward in tho 
social hierarchy with groat caution, but now deemed 
it prudent to show his position to some extent. Not 
long after his return from Franco, ho was uiodc, or 
inaae himself, dean of York; at tho end of anothor 
fow months the bishopric of Lincoln fell to him; and 
in a fow wefeks iftore ho ha<^ become archbishop of 
York. The aocumulcrtion of titles brought with it a 
more than corresponding Increase of riches, which ho 
expended with great libe^ity, considei-ing wealth as 
more means for the attainment of his object, that 
I object boinj' i»woi', Knowinehettor than ally man 
the vacillating character of Henry, his esmbined 
woakiioas and obstinacy, his ohildim love ^ jximp 
miked with avarice, his vulgar conceit, and his wore 
than Vuigar lustfidnesa, Wolsey could only hoiai to 
retain: his position by oonstonfoare and watchfulness, 
alternately ^ddin^ and following, commanding and 
olieyhig ti^ royal lion, or tiger, whom he had ventured 
to tome. The prixe was high, but the game not ^ 


little ^dangerons. One false move, one moment’s 
neglect in^^rning eyes olf tlie noble brute, and he 
might spring thoctamer's neck, drawing bloo& with 
bis sharp ckws. TheOsafast way evidenHy was to 
keep the powerful creature engagm at play, harmless 
or otherw^, never too ihungiy, and with something 
always at hand to ^tisfy h^ pesstons. Wolsej^ 
proved a spl^idid lion-tamer—for a timci He had 
his own house in the {ity of<>Loudon fitted up it) 
magnificent style, as It temple of pleasure for the king, 
with a branch establishment, not less costly, near 
New Hall, in Essex. The latter place, called Jericho, 
served for the temporary sojourn of thq,Jittr, Ljdfy 
fT’albois, whom Henry had met at Galaia; and brlu^t 
back with him to England. It was remarked with 
great truHi that a largo portion of the revenues of the 
see of Lincoln now went to Jericho. , 

It was due to Wolsoy to some extent that Scotland 
was very leniently dealt with by King Henry. To 
recompense tho carl of SuiToy foy tho victory of 
Flodden was absolutely necessary, and he was made, 
therefore, duke of Norfolk, regaining the title which 
his father had b^st at Bosworth. But Wolsoy was 
very anxious that his old antagonist in tho royal 
council should gain no more, and to prevent any fresh 
accession of military glory, ho sticnuously advocated 
]ieace with the northeni kingdom. This was tho loss 
difficult to achiovo, as Ilenrj', too, felt somewhat 
jealous of his great eommaqdor, and was, moreover, 
warmly attached to his sister Margaret, ■^ho by tlie 
last will of her husband had become Regent of tScot- 
land, as guardian of her infant son James—suhse- 
guontly laiown as James V". Thus the victory of 
FlcKlden romninod without serious consequences, as 
fav as rogaided tho political relations of tho two 
kingdoms. Ncvei tholess, though tho sword waffnot uii- 
sbeatlied, ihore sprung up deep bittcnicss, amounting to 
hatred, between tho Englisli and Scottish people, not 
a little owing to Henrj'’B moral turpitude. So far 
fi'om showing any compassion for tho fate, or at least 
respect for the bravery of a fallen foe who happened 
to ho his own brother-in law, he was not adiamcA to 
heap indignities upon his memory and even his dead 
body. Tho mutilated remains of King James, taken 
up on the field of Flodden, wore first carried to 
Berwick, whore some friends embalmed tho coipso 
and put it into sheets of lead; but instead of being 
honourably buried, it was from thence conveyed, with 
other packages, to Newcastle and London, and finally 
deposited in a lumber room of tho monasteiy of Sheen, 
or Kichmond. Henry pretended not being able to 
give a burial to the d<^ king on account of some 
, jiapal oxcommimication—ftxr tho crime of being 
friendly with France, 0 g.omy of the “ Holy League ’’— 
and to remove this obstacle, ho applied, with great 
ostentation, to Rome. The pope, Leo X., immediately 
gave leave to inter James’ body, as desired, in Si 
Baul's calhodral, with all tie rites of the Churdi. 
However, tho royal coi^me remained in the lumber 
room—remained there more than hSlf a ctjiteiy, 
when a London glazier got possession of it, 
some mystio purpose of his own, out off the head and 
brought it to his shbp in the city, leaving tho bones 
to fal I into dust. The brutaUly thus exhibited was but 
a part of ITonry’s general demoaaour towards a van- 
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together trith* Bisliop Gardinor„k)n^ traifiotl to the not only directly, but indirootly, as acting upon tho 
hunting of heretics; and the combine^ zeal of tho counsels of tho heir-apparenl to Iho throne’ To min 
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three seldom failed in keeping tho prisons filial, tho 
rack at work, and the stake burning. They employed 
torture more largely than ever to extort confes¬ 
sions, not disdaining to assist with their own hands 
to inflict hellish torlnonts on tlio bodies of their 
victims, even when they wore women. One of these 
victims, heroic beyond example, was a lady named 
Anno Askew, an avowed T’rotestant and jxirsonal 
friend of the queen. 1 nipt isonod in tho 'J’owor, she 
freely confessed her horelical opinions aliont tho 
enoliaiist; but being pressed to retract them, refused. 
'J’hon site was put to the torture. I’hore was a faint 
spark of human feeling left in tho lieutenant of tho 
Tower, who, after the poor woman had undergone 
horrible jrain, refused to torture her more. Ujion this 
Chancellor Wriothesley, who was present, threw off 
his go^vn, and, according to John Fox, martyiologisl, 
“ drew the rack so sovci'cly that he almost toio her 
body asunder,” Tho tern b<.idy, still breathing, was 
eaiTiod to STiiithfield a few days after, chained to the 
stake, and then commiWed to tha flames, Ilisliop 
Shaxtpn, aiwsUto Protestant, looking on and preaching 
a sermon. King Henry in the same month published 
a sermon of ins owir, in the shape of a message to 
jrailiaincnt, exhorting all his subjects to (’hristian love 
and .kindness, and solenrnly requesting them “to be 
in cliarity witlr one another, Jiko brother and sister.” : 






rt' 





THIS HACK. 


Tho martyrdom of Anno Aslfow had not all tho 
lusults oxpoottrd by tho promotoju. In putting her to 
torture, and degrading •himsolf m far as to draw tho 
rack himself, the ohaucollor-, witli his two coadjutors, 
Ijopod that she would make revelations rosjiecting tho 
I’rotostant tendencies of her friend tho queen; and 


her had long boon tho ear-nest desire of the tlm-o 
royal oxocntioners; and although they woll knew that 
slie was almost indispcnsahlo to Henry us a tc-nder 
and affectionate nurse, they know still hotter- tliat all 
his passions had now become concentrated in lust of 
, blood, and that tlio pleasure to send his wife to the 
executioner would bo greater f o liim than any pleasure 
he might derive fiom lier society. Acting upon tliis 
ixmvietion, the chaneollor and his fiieiids did not 
cease watehing tho queen, till at last their grasp was 
dangerously near Lor tlir-oat. One day, at Hampton 
Court, Catheiino iuipnidently discussed theological 
subjects with her dte.ad loid, and in the warnilli of 
conversation dropped a few words in favour of the 
reformers. Henry said nothing, Jimt watched Iw-r, 
cat-like, and the same ovorring complained of lier 
reraarks to Bishop Gardiner. I'lio latter enger-Jf 
ornbracod tho long sought iqqioitunity,- and afler 
fnlsorrre praise of tiro all-alxmndjirg royal wisdom, 
bi-ought Henry to sign articles of imiXfachnrcnt 
against tho queen. For tririalely for her, tiro eai-1 

of Hertford, who had his spies in the antagonist 
camp, received instenl notice of lliis act, and hurrying 
to Calliorino, he revealed to lier the iiirinineiit dangcr 
into which sJio liad fallbii. 'J’lto jrdSr woiiian iiatur-.illy 
-was mtich ala;-mo(l, hut resolved to act with sjriirt 
and circumspoctiou. Having met tho king again llio 

next day, and atleuded lo 
Iris frightful ulcers, llio 
• smell of which kept even 

i the sci-varils distant, Catlio- 

lino sliowixl more Ilian 
> miKa usual liveliness; undwlieii 

(ho conversation tuiniMl 
j^v ftgaru 1121011 religion, she 

made a ne.at and tlufler- 
”'n sjieeeli to her Joul, 
telling him that she was 
utterly ignoiiiut aliout 
theological sulijccts; that 
' ' she kxiked 1121011 him as the 
soiireo of all wisdom, judg- 
8i Sw|ii\^y nicnt, and leariiiug; and 

<>'dy thing she 
over aimed at, was toeiilei- 
tain him, now and then, by 
some u 2 > 2 io,i- 

tion, .such as she liad ])ie- 
Slimed iqion the day hofoi o. 
lieniy’s Vanity w.is so 
mueJi cm-ited by this clever 
address, that he, cinhraetxl IiiJ? s 2 X)ust^ calling lier 
“ sweetheart ” and other loving names, and drawing 
her into the garden for atf lat. 'J'liey Lad not Iroen tJioni 
long when Vv'riothwlcy ajijx-ared, at tho head of a 
liody of guards; andentiiol^' unayaro of tho chfuigo 
that Lad taken 2 )laco, marehod U 2 r to arrest the queen 


they vvere sorely disappointed on finding that all tho and convoy her to tlio Tower. On his approach, 
excruciating 2 iain tllfry woi-o able to inflict was insuf- Henry rccoivod him with a stonn of abuse, calling 
fioient to exti-act from her a word on this subject him knave, fool, and Ireast, and ordering liim to quit 
Queen Catherine Parr was hated as woll as feared by his presence immediately. The chancolloi-s eyes 
tho Boman Catholi^ pa^-ty, her giowing influence oixmod w-ido, and ho lieat a ha'>li ''etroat; rosolving 
over tho king being’ hdld detrimental to tlieir cause, no\|>r more to meddle with the qu^n n. 
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The failure of this at^mpt to tlcirtroy Catherine 
had great effect in damaging tlio (^atholio faction, and 
bringing about the asceinhuicy of tlio party headed 
by Ilortford and Cranmor. Between thoeo opposite 
polos, representing political as well os religious 
intoi'csts, the tyrant was now constantly diit'tiug, 
baving grown physically and mentally unfit for iii- 
dependont action, lie liatl become in every resixjct 
the human tiger, or h.>cna. Other passions having 
died out, he inordinately indulged in that of feeding, 
and this and the pleasnie of uiimlor constituted the 
sum total of his delights, lie gorged liilnself with 
food till he was nimble to move; after whieli, as 
mental cni<) 3 ’niont, he goigod himwlf witli blood. 
But the fawning itmrtiois liowi'd do<por than ever 
before tlio terrible monster who was wheeled abfuit 
through the rcyaj, apartments, far too hig to jiass 
thiough the ordinal^' dixtra, and so full of uh^ra as to bo 
fopolsivo to all tlic si'iises. Lifo was fast fading from 
this hideous body, but no ray of love or fear fiom the 
unseen world beyond the grave shed its light upon 
the daik soul. There was no priest near with coinage 
enough to tell the fierce tyrant tliat kings dohometimos 
die, and that it would bo well to prepare for the last 
account. No priest nor I'l iond was nwir, and the dying 
despot., who hail mnrdert'd thousands of innocent human 
beings, wlio hadTollod wivess, friends, tcachei>., ser- 
vant^^ and counsellors, kept his hands sipopod in blood 
to, the last lionr of oxistenoo. Of all tlio comijanions 
of his earlier life, there was only one leff whom he had 
not killed, and (his one he doterininod to destioy witli 
his dj'ing breath. On the 12th of Oecoiuhor, 1.04<), 
the duke of boifolk, Ifeniy’s oldest friend, first sub¬ 
ject of the realm, was suddenly anested and tJirown 
mto the Tower, together with his son, the earl of 
Surrey. The chaigo against Ixit h of them was of a 
strangely frivolous kind, that of having quartered the 
arms of Ed waul tho Confessor, to which they were 
entitled by descent, on tho lorong sido of tho shield. 
Surrey, most accomplished poet of tho age, Mas 
accused, in addition, of having oiiloitained in l is 
house some Italians w'ho were “ siisjieotcd to bo sus¬ 
picious spiesand to expedite his doom, lie M-as at 
once placed before the lord-cbanccllor, found guiltj*, 
of counjo, and liehcoded on the Kith of January. 
Henry was lying on his deatlibed now, his hugo 
body fast dissolving in corruption, and his mmd 
tioiibltHl with the thought that the M'oik J uimdei 
I was not getting on fast uougli. Theio woro cyrli,in 
I forms necessary to kill Eoif .'k, greatest peer of tho 
kingdom, and jiailiamcnt had to bo called tuguther to 
vote' a bill of atlainder. Koifolk employed tho inter¬ 
val to write a touelting letter to Henry, dw'eiling ujxm j 
his long and faithfuljsurviccs, his sincere attachment 
to tho loyal house, and his cntiin iHmKXjncc of any 
orime laid to ins ciiargo. Wo rcjily to this pathetic 
appeal w.'is a message fiom Hemy bi the speaker of 
the House of ComiiionB, telling him to hasten on tlio 
bill of indietraent against Noifolk. Tho despot 
seemed i*. feel that his carcet of mnuVir was drawing j 
to a close, and trembled for lago at the thought that 
his ohi^fiiend might escape tho blex'k. 'i'ho jiarlia- 
mentaiy seifs did tho loyal bche-st with grout ra¬ 
pidity. tJli the 20th of Januaiy, the day after tho 
] execution of the curl of Surrey, tho House of Ijc^ds, 


without examining tho accused, without tiialond with¬ 
out ovidoncp, passed a bill of attainder against Koi- 
folk, and sent it forthwith to the Commons. A slight 
d.elay oociirrod horo: tho croiioliing slaviB whispeiod 
to each other that their dread lord was in his death 
swoon—tho Howards wore mighty in tlio land, they 
all reineuilioml. But rtioon tlAs whisper ceased; and 
wlu-n all Jieard that tho master* was still alivo, able 
to make signs at least, if not to speak, they hurried on 
with their bhxidy work. It was finished on the 27t]i of 
.Tanuary, and the tyiaiit, breathing heavy, in mipiemo 
agony, stanqied Ins sign manual to tho warrant «!' 
death. Without losing a moment, ot dor was sept to 
tho lieutenant of the Towi'v to execute tlio duke of 
hioifolk. Ho commanded it to take ]ilaco early next 
morning, tlio 28Ui of January; but before the bright 
dawn came to lighten up tho gloomy walls of the great 
prison, tho decree was reveiscd. King Henry liad 
gone to his final account befuio aeeomplisliiiig his 
hist murder. 

Henry cxiiircd at two o’clock on tho morning of 
tho 28tli of January. On the evening before, tho 
eliief physician had told thft assembled c-ourtiors that, 
[xihaps, Iho majesty of England mightdie. Was thoio 
a man M'ith coinage enough toeommuiiieate the intelli¬ 
gence to tho dread tj'jant? They all tivinblod, fear¬ 
ing to open their lips; but at last a Imld knight. Sir 
Anthony Denny, came forwaid, veiitniing to approach 
tlio {xuwh of tho dying monster. Sir Anthony eanied 
his life in his hand, for the eyes of the desjiot gluied 
upon him witl i fierce anger. 11 o i cfiisod to si’e a {iricst, 
refused to believe in his end; but after a while liis 
voice got tlii<-k and ho fell* inlo a stupor. Awaking, 
ho desireil that Cmnmer sliould be sent for. Tho 
archbishop was at Croj-don, and came up in haste to 
Westminster jialaco, but befon' bo arrived Henry hail 
lieeoine sjieechless. Then Craiimer began praying, 
felt his hands pressed by a wild eonviilsive giasp, and 
heard a faint gurgling sound. Jloie fei-veiil niAv grow 
tho archbishop’s praj^er, .and M’ilh faltering voice ho 
iiajiloiod tho moiey of Heaven upon a jioor huuiau 
soul—a soul which never know nieii y. 

The dealh of the king was kept soerot for three 
days, and then announeod to piirliament by Loid- 
chauccllor W'liothesioy, toituier of lierotics, who 
managcsl to weep on the oe« .ision. I reniy laid left a 
large sum for masses to deliver liis soul fioin puiga- 
toiy, and tho priests kept chanting dirges day and 
night while thi' lying in-stato took place at Whilelmll. 
But tliero was, all tlio while, an earnest comjK'tition 
belM'coii priests and jilayeis. “ To morrow,” tho 
bishop of Wiiichcstor wiote', on tho •.'ith of February, 
to tho Bccretaiy of state, “the itarishiouers’ of this 
parish and I have agreed to have a solemn diige for 
our late sovereign lard and nmstor, iu earnest, as 
becomotJi us; und to monow, certain players of my 
lord of Oxford intend, on tho other side, within this 
burgh of Southwark, to have a solemn l>lny, to try 
who shall have most msort.” All tho piaying and 
phiyiug culminated m a grand funeral at WJndsoi'on 
tho 10th of Febmary, Notroy, Iflug-at arms standing 
at tlio grave, and shoating, “ Of your charity pray for 
tho soul of tho high and mighty prince, our lato 
sovereign lord King Henry the ^ightJi.” 

Sir Walter Kaloigh left aifothor funeral oniliou for 

• 
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King H«niy.\“Ifho exdaimod, “all the*patterns of 
a morciless tyrfint had been losjt to thte world, they 
might hare been found *in this prince.” Accord¬ 
ing to Holinshod’s ‘Chronicles,’ sovonty-two thousand 
human beings wore burnt, hanged, behoved, or olher- 
wiso killed iu tlio reign of Henry the Eighth. 


OTVIL AND MILTTAEY. 



SKAl. OF lIRNUr vin. 


SECTIOH in. 
EDWAKD Vr. 


'I'lihBi? wfis T, glim struggle lor power as soon us 
King Ileiuy liad diawn his hist bioath. While tho 
liody of tho tyrant was lying stiff and stark on its 
eoiieh, the few lavourites who had seen t.hff heavy 
eyes close in doJith hnrriwl about in wild haste, 
taking iiossossion of all tho papers and important 
sfafe doeunieiits they conld l.iy hold on. That they 
might not bo inloriupted in tlieir task, they spread 
tho I’l'port that the dread king was still alive, 
1 ‘ighfly judging that tho terror of Ids presence would 
he quite snfficiont 1x) keep away all intiudcrs. Tin* 
chief dirofjtion of allairs was at once undorfaken by 
tho earl of llcrtforil, acting in conjunctiou with, and 
under the ailvico of, Cranmer; while under thmu 
served with jscalous energy Sir William I’sget, for 
some time sc'crotary of state. A plan of action 
liaviiig beim eolicortcd among them, the eail took le 
horse, and in hot haste lode^oir to lleiifoi'd tlaallo, the 
residenoe of his nephew, little yrinco lidwanl. With 
him ho wont to Enfield, where*Pi ineoss Elissaboth was 
kept, and there announced io both tho royal children 
that their father was dead. Their grief could not 
possibly be groat, little as they had known of a father’s 
love; however, they wept a few tears, and then put 
on their best cjothos to go to London, under tho s«fo 
conduct of the eai*l of Hertford and a body of his 
armed followers. The friends of tho earl in Ixmdon 
meanwhile carried out their part of the schorao with 
much punctuality.^ Although, aocording to law, 
parliament stood (Hssotved with the degth of the 


monarch, they allowed it assomhlo on tho day after 
Henry’s demise, Satm*day, the 29tli of Januaiy; and 
it was not till Monday, the 31st, that tho represen¬ 
tatives of the nation heard the announcement of tho 
gimt event from tho lips of f'hanoellor Wriothcsley. 
llaving had full three days to prepare his grief, the 
clianccllor acted to peifection, being, as ofiicially 
entered in the parlinmentaiy proceedings, “almost 
disabled by his team from uttering the words.” 'I'lio 
faithful loids and commons were somewhat porploxeil 
whether they ought to laugh or to cry, but, sftisr 
duo consideration, camo to a comprouiiso with their 
feelings, “so tempering their sorrow,” acooulirig to 
llumot, “for tho death of their late master with their 
joy for his son's happy suwoeding him, that by an 
excess of joy thej* might not seem to have foigot tho 
one so socm, nor to Ixxlo ill to thoatlier by an extreme 
grief.” Together witli the announcement that “ they- 
late master ” had died, parliament roccived the news 
that, in aecoidanco with statute 23 Henry VHJ. 
cnji. 7, which granted him tho right to bequeath his 
kingdom to whomsoever he liked, he had left tho 
property, under “executors,” to his son Edwaid, liy 
a will dated December 30lh, irj4«. Thcreu{ion all 
tho lords and commons rose in joyful tumult, ciyiug 
“ Jiong life to Edward the Sixth 

The shouts had scaieely ceased iif Wostminsfer 
hall, before Uertfoid outcred liio city with tlio i^ouiig 
king, conducting his ^irccious chaigo stiaightwa> .to 
tlio Tower. Among the gixnl citizens of London, loss 
vei-sod than incmlxn'H of pailiamont in the arb» of 
si'lf-cofilroi, the joy was exuberant, venting itself in 
a tremendous amount of shooting; “wlicroat,” as 
rocouhd by tho Jtev. John ytiyis), “the king took 
gi eat pleasure.” It was anew life to tho poor boy, 
just isissed nine, who had Itecii brought iij' uf such 
solitiulo and confinement that tho world could seem 
littlo olso to him thiin a dreary dosort, witli not even 
big guns to enliven it. When scarcely out of Ixiby- 
olothes, little Edwaid -chiefly looked after by his 
shrewd uncle Ilorlfeid, and his friend and coadjutor 
Ciuiimcr—fell among tho divines, gtswl Prelestunts 
at heait, and worthy men, but whose (piiiihsssenoe of 
life was in (ircek, Latin, and llehiow. At tlio ago 
of six. when fairly ahlo to trot., two uncomiuonly 
learned men took him in hand. Dr. Cox and Mr. 
Choke, tho first, according to lluiuet, “to ho his 
preceptor for his mannere and tho knowledge of 
philnsojihy and divinity, tho other for tho tongues 
ami mathematics.” The “tongm's” tho poor child 
mastered so well as to lie able to write elegant letters 
in Latin Ufore tho age of eight; when ho was driven 
with full spocxl into philosophy and divinity by both 
Dr. Cox and 8ir Anthony Cook, the ktter “famous 
for his five leal tied dauglitors.” Whether these 
tcrrihlo maidens assisted in Edward’s studios, reciting 
Greek tragodios, or dancing attor tho manner of the 
ancient Egyptians, has been left Jnreoonleil: but at 
any rate, the throe tutors, Cook, and t'ox, and Choko, 
with a select liand of minor profossors, did their host 
to keep tho littlo prince fully employed. Of Iho 
gambols of boyhood lie knew nothing, and for playing 
there was no time; besides which it would liuyo^ been 
unbecoming in one studying phit ophy and divinity 
ITms his eyes roust have biighieiied when his unci# 
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Ifortfuid camo to fetch hifa, telling liim ho should be 
king and have a holiday. So ho was led to London 
■with groat pomp, installed in now lodgings in the 
Towor, and saw all tho great nohilily of tho luilin 
pass bofoix) him in review on tho day after his arrivid, 
Tuesday, the 1st of February. In passing, every one 
knelt, and kissing the little king’s hand, cxelaimed, 
“ God save your grace 

Tho first moasuroB of Ilertfoidand Ciaiimer were, 
thus far, succossful enough; but in tho fuithcr pro¬ 
secution of their designs tliey met with soin^ obstacles. 
|{y tho will of Henry, tho royal pmporty, that is tho 
kingdom, was left in charge of sixtticn “ exocutors,” 
who, in conjunction with twelve additional councillors, 
wore to govern tho loahu until King Edward had 
1 cached tho ago of eighteen. The diffioulties of such 
a numerous rt'gency woie obvious, and no sooner, 
lercforo, had the young king been installed, when 
lunmer proposed tliat tho members of tho council 
apjiointed in tho royal will should elect a president 
among thomsolvos, to cany out the chief functions of 
tho executive. The proposal was acquiesced in by all 
except Lord-chancoUor Wriothoslcy, one of tho sixteen 
“ oxccutora," and tho chief reprosentative among them 
of the Homan Catholio pai'ty. Fearing that the 
appointment of a^osidont would thiow the whole 
pilitiral pow^r into the liands of tho refonnci’s, he 
rosistftd Cranmor’s design most stronuwisly, pleading 
that it was contrary to tho intentions of Iting Henry. 
To stop tho opjxisition of tho chaiic- llor, ho was 
accused of having committed a misdemeanour by 
giving tho great seal in commission, and the case 
having been proved before judges, tho council of tlio 
regency pronounced that he had fnrfeitod tho office, 
that he should pay a largo fine, and tliat he was to 
lie imprisoned in his own house until furtlior oidcrs. 
Rofoio this judgment had been arrived at, Hoitford 
was unanimously elected by his colleagues Protector 
of the Reahn of England and govonior of the king’s 
person, and this nomination was followed up by a 
distiibution of titles and honours among tho ehnf 
membors of tho council. 'I’he 1‘rotector himself 
bi-camo duko of Fkimoiset; his brother, Hir Thomas 
Seymour, was made Haion Seymour of Sudloyand lord 
high admiral; and John Dudley, Viscount Ijisle, 'was 
laisod to tho caildom of Warwick. TJiis liaviiig been 
uecoinplibhed, and tbo Roman (latholio party boon 
ontiivly subjugated by tbe expulsion of Wrio'lK .doy 
from tho government, thc' Ihonctor, on the 12th of 
Maich, nuulo his nephew sigt a patent by wdiidi 
nearly tho whol^j of the powoi's of absolute royalty 
were tiansfoned to h'uisclf. Tho “executors” weio 
done away with hv't^s act; libtity being given to 
tho Protector, Votl' to.chonse his own counsellors and 
to consult tliem or not as bo thought fit. A mighty 
changu was thus uccomplislicd without tho least 
visible etfoi t. in reality, the duko of Somerwt was 
now king of England, with Thomas (Jiaurnor for 
primo-niimstcr. For the first time in histojy, thc 
realm had come to bo under a Protestant goveiiimeut. 

EM'ward VI. was crowned king of England ana of 
Iieland«on Sunday, tlie 20tli of Fehruaiy, four days 
alter his father’s funeral. Archbishop CVaiimcr put 
the re^al diadem on his head befote the alter of 
^^’e8tnunsto^ abbey, and ho and the Pioh-doi shqwfd 


their gooif sense by abridging tho mremony, so as 
not to Ik> huxtfnl to tho delicate constitution of the 
kiy-king, whoso health had grievously suflbred in 
his monastic education. Even now it was not well 
attended to, and partly by his own wish, engendered 
by long habit, partly from jkilifical motives, the poor 
hoy was kept shut up* in his state a^iartmonts day 
after day and week after week, nothing hut tho 
weai-j,crowd of tutora and ministers jmsing around 
him and enlivening his existence. On tho whole, ho 
had but left Ids prison in the country to get intq 
another, somewhat more sumptuous, in town, whoro 
the joys of happy boyhood wore more than nvor 
beyond Ids reach. To enliven tho solitude of his con¬ 
finement, the unfortunate child took to write an 
autobiogmphical sketch of liis life, which, when 
brought up to his dreary gilded existence), changed 
into a diary. All the pmlosophers, divines, and 
mathematical and classical mastera got wild for joy at 
tho schoLastic zeal of tlioir pupil, utterly unable to 
see, with their Icanied eyes, that the poor little king 
was bidlding himself a tomb among the dusty Greek 
and Latin tolioiC However, their jiraises sounded 
sweet to liis oars. Ho was delighted when Master 
WiUiam Thomas, great among tlie hook-wonns of 
tho age, bestowed public praise on him for his 
seholaily acqidiemcnts, in a work printed soon after 
Ids coronation. “King Edward,” wrote the leanied 
Thomas, “is tho hoautifulost cimturo that livotJi 
under tho sun; the wittiest, tho most amiable, and 
tho gentlest tldng of all tho woild. Such a sidrit 
of capicity, Icandng the things taught him by his 
sclioolmastcra, that it is a wonder to hear say.” 
William I’liomas got his rewaid by being appointed 
soon after one of tho cloiks of tho couneil; hut his 
praises diil more harm tlian gixid to tho pale royal 
boy, who got more and more ambitious of “ learning 
tho things taught him by his schoolmasters.” His 
studios' were greatly encouraged by his uncle, tho 
duke of Somoiset, who camo forward in his own 
person tho more he rotiied, growing, as expressed by 
Stiypo, tho Idstorian, “ an exceeding great man swoU- 
ing with titles.” I le called himself “ Governor of 
tlie person of tho King’s Majesty, I’lotector of all his 
realms, Lioutonant-genoral of all his aimies by land 
and by sea, Lord High Troasuror and Earl Maislial 
of Ei.glaiid.” 'I'horo was nothing but tho sliadow of 
a pale sickly boy liotwcen him and the throne. 

Somerset had scarcely seized tho reins of power 
when ho was diawn, somewhat against his own wish, 
and still more against that of Ciapmor, into war 
with Hcotlaud. It arose out of an event expected 
for some time, tho death of tho Froneli monarch. 
King Francis I. survii^jd his royal brother of England, 
with wliuiu ho had often feasted and often fought, 
little inoTO than two months; and his son and suc¬ 
cessor, who ascended tlie throne under tho name of 
Heuii Jl., at onco diveiixid tho jxdicy of Franco from 
its old course by throwing himself into tho anus of 
tho 111 Ira Roman Gatbolio party* Guided by tho 
duke fie Guise and cardimd do Loriaino, the two 
biothors of tho queen-dowager of Scotland, and cluof I 
leaders of Iho jiopish faction, the young king exfai- 
bitoil undisguised animosity toihoCiew English govern¬ 
ment, and oven expressed u wish foi- war in teftteing 
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to ratify the treaty of Campo, entorod iiSto by tlio 
Kronch and E.\gliah pleniiiotontiaries ou the 7th of 
June of the previous year, and which Francis L, 
owing to great bodily suftering, had not been, able 
to sign boforo his death. Ileuii If., indoed, liad onu 
plausible if not valid reason for refjising to submit 
to the treaty of Carajto, in the contimied inteiforenco 
of tlie English govorutueut in tlio alFairs of Scotland. 
King Henry, till tho tirao of his death, had kept up 
a more or less open intercourse with tho Scottish 
ihsurgents, espooiidly with tho nmrdovo’s of the 
archbishop of St. Andiews; and tho duke of Soinorsot, 
so far from interrupting this communication, greatly 
extended it by a tioaly with tho same rebel forces. 
Tho position of the latter at this moment was very 
strange. The men who muiderod tho great leader 
of tho Homan Catiiolic paity in Scotland wore not 
looked upon as common a-ssassius, but had risen to bo 
tho chief opponents of tho established government; 
and while King Henry himself was unable to enter 
upon moTO tlian a bolder war with his army, Norman 
Lesley and his few co-eonspiiators held the castle of 
St. Andrews, which thoj had taken by stratagem, 
against tho earl of Airan and tho whole army of 
Scotland. Immediately after tiio murder of Caidiual 
Htiuton, his invctoiato enemies dragged his botly upon 
tho battlements and hung it acioss in a linen sheet; 
and.when tlio people of tho city eaino lusliing up in 
tenor, they mocked them, erjuiig, “Sco, thoio is 
your god; and if yo aio satisfied, got homo to your 
houses.” Such Ixildnoss iutimidatwl all fiom disturb¬ 
ing the handful of men who hold iKisscssion of tlio 
stronghold, so tliat they hail* time to invite all tiicir 
friends and partizaus to join them; and as the castle 
was well stoiod w'ith food, guns, and ammunition, 
they soon found themselves at the head of a little 
army, noeessariJy tho focus of tho insurrection and 
tho hoiK) of tho ovcr-giowing body of reformers. In 
vain tho eaii of Arrau, icgout of Scotland, attomiited 
to take tho castle by a regular siego; his army 
sulfoicd so much, that after an assault of five months 
he was glad to retire and to outer into a tiuco with 
Norman Lesley and his followers. This was a few 
weeks after tho death of King Henry, when Somei'sct 
had just oomo to jKiwei, who ]o.st no time in making 
a foimal tieaty with tho insuigents of St. Andiews, 
among whom was John Knox, greatest of Scottish 
refonaors. By thoir treaty witli England tho rok'ls 
hound themselves to aso all means in their ^lowcr for 
forwarding tho maniage of tlio infant (luoeii with 
King Edward, and to hold the castlo of St. Andrews 
against the regent until tho ac'cuniplishmeut of tiiis 
event. On Somerset’s jiart, ihere was this justifica¬ 
tion for tho treaty, that tho Scottish parliament had 
Bolomnly oouscutod to tho miyu’iago of Maiy and 
hJdwai d; but tho quoeu-dowager and tlio Komau- 
Catholic party, which sided with her, held lliat tliis 
consent had been invalidated by the subsequent 
action of King Henry, For a moment after tho earl 
of Anan had been compoUed to*give up the siege of 
St. Andrews, there wire hojios of a pcaecablo settlo- 
inont of tho question, the regent being not at aU 
disinclined to it; but these exjicctatious entirely 
vanishod with tho nows of tho doatli of tho king of 
Prance. Witli tho accoslion of llonri 11., tho cou- 
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fidence of tho queen-dowaf'^er and the papal Idctiou 
rose to tho highest pitch, and Is'foio even the eld 
king had been buiied, the duke do Culso was able 
to iiifoiiu his U)>id sister that the new king would 
fight the batllo of Catholicism in Scotland, 

The inteiforenco of Frumjc in Scottish aflaiis at 
this moment was most wanton and nuKliicvous, lor 
• as far as tho English govoinuiciit was conceiiud 
tlierc was no causo whatever for hostilities, hi stuk- 
ing contrat,t to King Henry’s prin'ealiugs, tho I’lo- 
teetor’s conduct towaids Scotland was chaiacterizcd 
by tho grdhtost modeiation, aiul in all respects wiso 
and stiitesmanliko. Soon after Ids accos.siou to powci, 
Somerset addiossod an almost affectioiiato mos'-ago to 
“tho nobility and counscllois, gentlemen and com¬ 
mons, and all otlior the inhabitants of tho icalm of 
ScotlandNJtting forth, “with greeting and pace,” 
his own desire and tliat of tho Englteh jxoplo to 
live on peifcct and un.iltcrablo terms of tiiendship’ 
with the brethren and neighlxmrs in tho noilh. 
Tho Protector eloquently aigued that, being dwellois 
on the same island, and speaking tho ssuiio tongiir', 
the inhabitants of Scotland and of England ought 
to bo connocted in tho most inlimate alliaueo, so 
a.s to form oiio political body. “ It is,” lio wiotc, 
“numeol, unnatural, and unihrjstiaii, t.liat there 
should ho mortal war betwixt us, who,tin jcsjtcct of 
all other itatigns, sliould bo like as two biothfVn.’ 
Then, rising into still higher eloquoiice, ho eoutiinied; 

“ If we two, being made one by amity, be most able lo 
defend us against all nations, and having the M'a 
for wall? tho mutual lovo for ganison, and God for 
dcfoiico, sliould make so noble and well-igiccing 
monaieliy, Biat neither in ])e.ieo wo may be ashamed, 
nor in war afraid of any worldly or fon igu jsiwer; 
wJiy should not you bo a.s dcsiious of tho biimo,*an(l 
have as nmcli cause to lejoieo of it as we ?” 'J'liat it 
was not tho desire of tho English people to subjugate 
Scotland, no more than of the Scottish peo])lo to con¬ 
quer England, was tlio mam pant of hisaigumeiit. 

“ We aio quite willing,” the I’lotcctor exelaimod, 
“to take the indilleient old name of Biitaiu again, 
heeauso nothing should bo left on our p.iit to bo 
offered; « ir do wo scsek to take fioni jou your laws 
or eustoiik, but will swk only to redress )our oppies- 
sions, which of divers yo do sustain.” lie filially 
aigued that there iievei had been such an opiKii tunily 
os now for tlio union of tlie two crowns, in tho 
jKTsoip of two infant stivcreigus; an oppoifunity 
manifestly ofleicd by Divine j’lovidenco foi tho 
happiness of the two nations. The |ioid Protoefor 
never was gioatei, never was wiser, and never spike 
truer woids than in this message, aild yet it i-emaiiied 
cntii oly witliout i esult. 'riio ehHpitfiiee of ,ifeaven itself 
would have been iuelfeetual against tho intrigues <if 
a wily, bigoted woman, backed by a tribe of liowliiig 
priests. The queen-mother and poiiish jiarty saw 
no hopss of repairing their fallen fontunes but in war; 
and Marie’s Freneh friends boiu^ ready to sleep 
Scotland in blood for her satisfaction, tho demons of 
war wore let loose once more. 

France commeueed tha strife witliout any previous 
notice, by sending a poweifnl fli 't to Scollimd, to 
assist in tho reduction of tho cast uf St.’Andrews. 
Tho,whole movement was directed by the quoeu- 
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dowager ; nnd when the«> French galleys arrived, the 
regent of Scotland was absent with his amy, engs^jefl 
in a llttlo plnndoring spe-cnlation on the western 
border. Arran hurried up in great baste when ho 
heard of tlio somewhat unweleomo arrival of the 
French allies, and to prevent them having it all their 
own way, sat down with them boforo 8t. Andrew’s. 
However, he was not able to do much, for the French' 
ordnance, once fairly {Kistod, went blazing away at 
such a rale tliat the old castle seemed fiiirly to ommblo 
under it to pieces. From the stecjile o^ the abbey 
church, from St. Salvator’s college, and frera overv 
point of vantage, the big gitiis of h’ram-e liurlod their 
shots against the stone walls, fill at the end of a 
mouth a nuuilior of gaps hotolccned the forriblo eflbcts 
of the fire. Within the castle the bcsiogiHl had little 
else but stout liearts to oppose to the big guns. They 
,stnod out valiantly, postileuco adding to their sullbr- 
ings; but at last, when t.lio largo gaps in the walls 
told of the iiniKissibility of holding the foitrcsss any 
longer, they hoisted the white flag, and on the .lOth 
of .Inly surrcndeied to the French, 'fhe soldiers of 
Henri II. lost no time in seeming their pi-izc, they 
marehed all the prisoners, great .lohn Knox included, 
on board their galleys; and having phindcied the 
castle of overythivg worth taking, sot sail again for 
Franco. 'I'hdcarl of Airan giimly looked on, envious 
of tKo succciss of tlie d(‘ar allies, and stXl more envious 
of their Ixioty, of which he ha<l not the smallest share. 
Ho got, liowcver, fresh work for hi, troops in the 
demolition of the oastlc~ deloimined on paitly as an 
expiatory sactilice for the murder of Cardinal Beaton, 
and partly fot j'car of its falling another time into the 
possession of an ouomy of tho goveinineut. 'J'ho 
task of breaking down tho thick walls, batten'd 
thouj^h they wcic by tho l'’renoh gurs, did not jiiovc 
easy, and was only jKirtly fU'complishod; and to this 
day Iho ]uc(urc.s(iiioniinsof St. Andrew’s castle boldly 
overlook tho sea, a laudinaik for mai'inovs. 

'rho ro{K)it of tho landing of tho French troops in 
Scotland had no sooner reached tho J’lotcotor tl. lu 
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he colloctkl an army in all haste, and'sot out towards 
tho north, t By the beginning of ifugust he found 
himself at the head of twenty thousand troops, with 
which ho started from Newcastle on tho 39th of the 
month, and four days after entered Berwiok-on-Tweod, 
Hero admiral Ijord Clinton was waiting with twenty- 
four galleys, prepared to co-operate with the arm}'; 
and after a conference held with tho Protector, the 
fleet put to sea on the 3rd of September, followed tho 
next day by the troops. Tho army kept close to tho 
shore, as much a.s pissiblo in sight of the fleet; and 
having got as far as Dunbar, meeting witli no re¬ 
sistance, Somerset turned wast, marching dij'ootly 
upon Rdinbiirgh, while Clinton sailed up the Fiitli of 
■ Foith. Near Musselburgh tho English tioops oneo 
mure met tho ships, and almost at tho same moment 
came in sight of tho main army of Scolkml, strongly 
encamped on a hill on tho eastern bank of tlio river 
J'lsk. Tlio eiuxmnter was so unexpected that tho call 
of Warwick, next in command to tho Protector, was 
very nearly capturc'd by a iKxly of Scotch cavaliy 
reconnoitring the gumnd, and only saved himself by 
a desiiorato and protraetod' haiid-te-hand fight, maiii- 
Uinec till tho timely arrival of some of hi.s own 
troupis Seeing tho enemy apiptioacli, tho eail of Anan, 
who cutnmaudod tho Scotch ainiy, immediately pru- 

I mred for battle. Ho had seeming gocni loasoli for 
lurrying on tho contest, his pxisitiou not only being 
far better than that of his antagonist, but his tioups 
twine as numerous, more than forty thqpisand iiioii 
having enrolled under tho Isuiuer of Scotland. 'I'ho 
Protector appioared far lets anxious for tho doiwlly 
enconntor. 11 was ik >t fear of being dcfeatwl tliat maile 
him hold back, but a stioiig feeling of pHy and com- 
misoratiun for tho men under his own (xnnniand, as 
Well us for tho Saiteh tioopis, whom, in afsioulanco 
with Ids last message of peace, ho looked iijsin as 
brethren. To make a last altcmjit at reconciliation, 
he entionohed his army at I’lcvstoiipaiis, aliout two 
miles fioui the Scottish ciimi>, to which lie despuitched 
a hc'iiihl, oifeiing a cessation of hustilitios on almost 

hnuiiliatingteims. Ilispro- 
posal was to exacuate tho 
jc.-i , kingdom, and to make good 

- /I- all the damages coiumittwl 

-> 3 i. -/■ ^1*** troops, on the sole 

■ e^mdition that tho Scotch 

should engage nut to send 
their young (pueen out of 
the c-ountiy, but keep her 
at homo, and when of ago 
allow her to choose her 
» own Imsband, The carl of 
Arran received this, to him 
most advautageons pio- 
pstsition, hy no means in 
tlio spiiit in which it was 
offered; but attnbuting it 
solely to fear, hastened on 
tlio ^mgninary struggle. 

H is baste was the greater as, 
l»)ing endowed piensonally 
With no groat strength of 
diarccter, ho liad fallen gra- 
aually under the dominion 
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of the priests, who swarmed all over his camm directing 
the military mSvements as much or more Hmn his own 
officers. Armed with swords and daggers, the teachers 
of religion went from tent to tent, imBaming the minds 
of the soldiers, and exhorting them to kill the English 
heretics in the opposite camp for the everlasting glory 
of God and the Holy VJrgin. Befoin long, the regent 
himself was unahle t(» ro.straih the ardour of his ex¬ 
cited troops, and, led ?horo than leading, hurried into 
battle. 

The morning of Saturday the tenth of Septcmher 
binko dull and gloomy over the two annios preixirod 
fiji: deadly strife. Somerset know that the haltlo 
could «o longer bo evaded, and at eight o’clock in iho 
morning slowly moved bis troops from their entreneh- 
meiils into the plain near the mouth of the river Esk. 
lie was prepared to meet the Scotch near their own 
uiunp; but groat was his Buii)ris<^, on ])assing an 
intervening hill known as the Kawsido Biae, to see 
that they had left tiro splendid ground which they 
occupied, and actually crossed the steep banks of tbc 
river, pbieing themselves near a swamp, in tlio most 
disadvantageous position, ^his movement was owing 
to the priests, who, hearing of Somerset's disinclination 
for battle, and feaiful IcJit the horelios might escape; 
fmm llioir clutches and retreat on board the fleet, Lad 
driven Armn to leave liis well-selocled jiost on the, 
hills and descend into the plain in search of the 
English army. The Protector at once perceived the 
iiuniense advfuitago thus given to him by the cnemjjr, 
and without fiiithor loss of time ranged his troojis in 
Older of battle, lie ixisfed his vanguard on a hill U) 
(he left, farthest from the «ea, with orders to remain 
on the high ground till the approach of the Scotch; 
nearer to the river, hidden by its steel* Itanks, Lord 
Giey was stationed at the head of the hoise, to fall on 
(ho flank of the enemy when marcliing towaids tlie 
van; while Somerset him.solf, witli the main body of 
the army, remained on the Fawsido Brae, wliero tbc 
royal standard of England was planted securely in 
the ground. Those disixwitions had no sooner licen 
taken when the Scxitch came rushing along with tenitio 
foreo, both towanls the English vanguard and tin* 
main. Xothing wuld withstand the furious onset, (ho 
storm of which drove back bfitli infantry and cavalry, 
and before the Protector could well bring his troops 
into action, a body of J1 ighlandors had graspeil the flag¬ 
staff of the standard of England, trying to tear it to the 
ground. 'J’hcre was frightl’ul confusion for a moment, 
hut it passed over as rapidly os it had come, Itallying 
oiiTO more round their eommanders, the Englisli troop.s 
quickly foniiod thomsclvos into ono iippenotrahje mass, 
and levelling tlioir lx>wa and arc^iiebiisos, gieotod the 
assailants with a hail of heavy*missiles. At the same 
moment the fleet oixmod fire uixiif the dense ranks of 
the Scotch, and from the hills above, whore the 
English artillery was stationed, there came a raking 
shower of load and iron. The tide now turned in a 
moment, the very imiHjtuogity of the Scotch becoming 
fatal to them. Tlio wild and soitsoless excitement of 
the first onset suddenly got changed into an equally 
Honsoless dopression, and seized by a fierce panic, they 
rushed backward quicker oven than they advanced. 
No more fighting now Avas needed on the part of the 
English—all tliat wal nacessaiy was to slaughter. 
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There was no neglect shown in killing; from all sides 
death kept pursuing the flying men; down ni*en them 
came the cn,valry of Grey, tlie infantry of Warwick, and 
Somerset with the guards, while the big guns on the 
hills and the ship hurled columns of fnc ui>on the 
doomed host “And thus,” wrote an cyc-Avitness, a 
native of London, named Patten, judge-marshal in 
Somerset’s anny, “ and thus, witli blood and slaughtei 
A>f the enemy, the chase A\'as eouliimed five miles m 
length westward from the place fiom their sbinding, 
Avhich Avas in the fallow fields of Undor-Esk, until 
Edinburgh,imik, and well nigh to the gsilcs of the 
town itself, and unto Leith ; and in breadth nigh four 
mile, from the Filth sand-s up toward Dalkeith soulJi- 
ward. In all Avhich space the dead bmlies lay as 
tliick as a man may note cattle grazing in a full re- 
jilciiLshert pasture. Tlio river ran all rod Avith bloiKl.” 

Scotland kwt near twenty thousand of liev biavest 
i-OTis on this fatal day. Not a man of tbc Avholc ol» 
Arran’s army wouhl liaA'c escaped Jiad the Protecloi 
Avillcdit; but Somerset in mercy put a stop to tJie 
dK'adful hlauglifor licforo it Avas quiU' daik. Staying 
the fiiithov pill suit of the enemy, ho called his tioops 
togotboi in the camp which the Seoteh had left in (lie 
morning, Avherc, ranged for levio.w, they broke out 
in such a troiiieiirlous shout of victory, that it was 
heard at the gates of Ediiihiirgli.* All ijay long the 
atmosphere had beim tliick and oppressive; hut pow 
a hoav}'showei* of rain Ix’gan to fall, lefioshing ilio 
earth, and oflfei ing a l.ist solace to tlic parched lips df 
Dio tbmisands of wounded and dying men wlio covered 
the gioupd for miles around, 'i'Jie English set u)> 
their tents for the night on a mughbouiing hill,knoAvii 
as Diat of Pinkic—after ydiich the Isittlo came to he 
named—and the next moiuing, having stripped Die 
Scottish eanqi, and taken possession of immense scores 
of arms, ammunition, and elolhing, tiiey Lisiuely 
marched toAvards Die sea-slioie iie-ii Leith. It woiibl 
liavc boon easy for the Protector, Dio prcci'ding CA'on- 
iiig. to take Edinburgh, to the gates of wbieli tlie 
jiaiiie-stiiekon leiiiiiaiit of the gieat Scottish ainiy 
liad b(.>en driven ; nor Avas it diflicult noAv, seeing (he j 
utterly helpless condition of Die citizens. But 8omer- 
set, notwithstanding the almost unparalleled violoiy 
ho had gi ineil, and which had made ovei to him a 
whole kingdom not less than a great araiy. seemed as 
reluctant as bofoie to folloAv up the AA^ar. He made no 
attempts whatever to take the capital; but AA'liilo his 
fleet Avas sweeping the sea l*efoi o him of every SeoUh 
sail, he’sat quietly down on the shore of Foith, foi- 
gi'tful, apparently, of battles, w ais, and vietoiy. Tims 
ho remained inactive from Siiiiday•the 11th (ill 
Saturday the 17th of November, wlaui, to the intense 
sui'priso of his troops, the oi dor went forth that they 
wore to let.uin to Eiigluml. Ndver IxToro in the 
histoiy of lighting mankind hud’ a grand victoiy been 
folloAA'cd by such a voluntary retioat; and the indig¬ 
nation pf the English soldiers thor^t Avas so great, 
that, to vent their anger, they ruslied into LiaDi, 
setting fire to the town and all the sJiips in the liai- 
bour. To prevent fiiitlier mischief, Somerset hmiied 
on his departure, and before day-bteak on the moni- 
ing of the 18Di of Novcanliei the tents were sunck. 
and (ho army marched to the sou’li east under a reil 
sky, leaving the burning toAvn a the icar. TJie 
• • H 
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Froteotot Mmsolf wilh the loain Army took tho road 
along tiie aoa, avoiding liio groat battlo«tiold, as if tho 
remembranoo of his vuitory was giving him pain; btit 
Borao few of his tioopa wont roaming over the ground, 
and had to behold a must cxtitiurdinary spectaulo. 
“ I'art of us,” lopoitcd I’atten, tho jinigc-marNlud, 
“kept tho way tbit Iho chief of the ehusowaH con¬ 
tinued in, whcioby we found most janlof tlio dead, 
corpses lying vciy lucfully, with tho etdonr of their 
shins changed giotnish.aliont the place lh('y had 1 >C('Ti 
8iiiittc‘U in, still above gionml uulmiiod. I’ut many 
wo perccivid to haw been Imiiid in< Uudu-tXk 
obnrehyaid, in graves Imt tliinlv wvoied with giein 
tnif. J»y many otlieis again of llie deal bodies was 
tbeio st( nj) a stick nilli a cloiil, nilb a lag, with an 
' old shoe, 01 some otln i maik for knowli due, tla* 
vbiili wo nndLis(o(K.t to l)e niaiks made by tin finnds 
, of (lio paity d«.ad win n lin y had found biiii, but dnist 
|•llof. for fear oi Luk tf leisnie, convty away to bniy 
I wliilo wo wctc in tlioso jiiifs.” llio temfied people 
I oveiywlieie tkd bdoie the invaders, bnt Honieisit 
[ soon removed tinir fears; for after leaving small gai- 
risoiis at Haddington and seveial other foitilled pl.iees 
on his load, ho wont in a rapid luauli to the Ixn b , 
which ho 1 oeross' il on tho 20th of SeiitemlK r, ai d 
immediately liasti lied hack to liondon. The ciiizi us 
wanted to pve]iaie u tiiuiuphaiit reception, but he do- 
elinfd it. “Jf aii 3 'lliing,” he exel.iinud, “halh been 
done to tho honour of tho n aim, it is CJckVs doing, and 
thoroforo give Him tin' piaiso.” 

Tho I’loleetor’s quick lotmu London, after an 
tvlisence of on^y six weeks, was in entiiely rfiwing to 
ills miwillinguosH to make wanqxin tlio Scotch iialion, 
but also, in no small ch'gico, to nnwclcomo news tians- 
mitfed to him by his tinstyfiiend and adcisoi, Six 
William I’agct Somc'isct had to loam, with uncon- 
eenled icgrct, that, sboit as Imd been his povor, and 
haicl us ho tiic'd to dischaigo iiis dntic's, tlieio was 
ahoady a strong paity foiining against him, with 
his o^vn blether at the head of the coalition, and 
to all aiqx>anuicv, one of his bittoi-cst eiiomit s. Tlic 
animosity was solely the jnoduoe of envy Both 
tbc I’totector and his biother were* little above the 
lank of coniitiy scpiiios previously to tin maiii igc' of 
Henry VlIJ. with their sister, Jane Hej'mour, but 
wliile tliis union and tin- snliseqnent bhtb of a pi luce 
had the effc-et of laising Uie eldcT of tho two biolheis 
to Hie eaildom of lloiCtoid and a high pisitiou .at 
coiiit,it left the j’oungci in a jicior dep> o 1 nt ])ositii«n. 
Tho I’seof tho riob-ctcn was paitly due to bis in¬ 
sinuating maniKis, bnt more still to his sfcxong 
atlaohmeiit to’llio Pi'ilostant ennse, ■which bioiigbt 
liim into intiunte cxmin-xion witli rianiiioi, as well 
as with Cion'.vc'll, ^thom be snccvc'did as hade' of 
tho paitv. *ll was* paiimer who pluiiind but Jio 
who oxocmid the gic'at plan of making the inl,iiit sou 
of Ilcniy tho means of establishing Ihotestantism in 
England; and while tho arolibisbop eaiofnlly direeted 
tlio education of the ynug priuisi, iho call of Hoj tfmd 
no Jess eaiofully ■w'atehed ovc'r his jieisnnal seeuiity, 
|weparcd to grasp the eioAvn, at tln> doath ol (In* king, 
m the nnmo of liis loca! neiihow. I’Jio sn<,( hs of tins 
sohemo was too jiei foe t not to xaisc* a host of envious 
I foes, all cagei to tear tlio hi^ib luindid usni];)er liom 
bis loflj'jtosition. Tlio I’lotcctoi wa-. well aw mo of 


tho fact, ljut ho tnurtod hi* brother },«nd ojja m» 
first acts on arriving at powor wst^to raiso luW to 
the poerago* giving him tlio till© of Baron yoymonr of 
Sudloy, ■with grant of lai^o ostatos in various jiarts of 
tlio kingdom. His wealth and position was inoroased 
hy a nianiage with Cathoiiuo Pair, Kin^ iroiirys 
widow, who was vain cnougU to lieliovci m his in- 
biueoio protestations o/lovo,and togive him her hand 
soon after tlio demise of her iBciul loid. Ciitheiiuo, 
dining her shoit and perilous career as sixth cpu'Cti 
of Jleniy, Lid niaijagc'd to amass immense tioasuie, 
which was emptied by tho old widow, with usiigl 
infatuation, into the laji of her young and haiidscmn* 
Jinsbaiid, (Seymour spin! the mom y iteely in In', liigh 
ambitious objects, engaging laige bands of let.iineis, 
and gatJic'iing lound liim nan of sjdiit and coinage, 
cliic'fly iiom tho lanks uf (lie lowi i noldlitj'. His 
move Hauls wcie cpiiet as long ns his biothei w.is 
near, but no wxiiii i had Koinerw't goiio to S(s»tland, 
than ho till cw oil the mask, o^ieuly avowing his aim 
to bttome iiiler of tbc kingdom. Jt was the lepoil of 
lliev doings tliat acwIi'i.iUd the cjnitk icliim of tho 
riotcctor to Tioinlon. , 

His leluin was quite sufficiiut to allay tlio sloim 
tliat seemed tia’oatcniiig ag.iinst him. Seymour, able, 
nuscnipulons, and master in hypoeiisy, chnitd all the 
cliaigc,*b bionglil against liim, and tlio I’lotei lor was 
too goodnatuii’d and full of biotlicily love not to 
bi'lievo and foi give. Ho was tlic moie iueliind not 
to liear ill will ng.iinst fiic'iid or encmv, as lie had a 
task Ix'foio liiiii, the greatness of whuu hfl no icxim 
for petty nuibee and pc*rsoiul eonsiclc lations. 'I'hc* 
mighly woik in ■which Shmiiset and t'l.innier weio 
joinul, witli many able minds nndci tliciu, was to 
give to England tho two ini*stiiiiable blessings of 
Piotestantisni and fno goveiiimwit. Tbc liist jifiit 
of the t.isk, Hjo most iiiipoihint, they commc'iiced to 
excente immediately uf(c*r tin ii aciession to |Miw'ei, by 
instituting a visitation of tlic clergy aftex tlio manner 
inangiuatid by (’loinwell. For this puiposo the 
kingdom w<is divided into six gxeat cheuits, eadi of 
wliiili was placed, for the time Ixiiig, nndir the 
absolute* contiol of tliieo or moie eeclosiastieal visitors, 
wIk^c dut 3 it was toinqniie into tho rcligiou.s con¬ 
dition of tlio MV(*ial dicH'eses, to cvhoit the cleigy as 
w’ell as laity to the study of tlio Ibblo, to loiiiovo 
idolations images, to npiess piiestly fanatieiraii, and 
in general to destioy as mnch as possible all outward 
foims of iwpisli siqxistition. 'i'ho success of this 
woik, c*nliioly direetucl by Arc-hbislioj* (’lanmer, was 
very gi'oat; and when the PxotiTloi ictuincel from 
SiotlcUid, ho loaint to his itilcnsu salisf.u'tion that tho 
vi.sitor8, all of them zealous icforuu'iw, had eaiiied out 
their instiuetions ovUrywhei'e without opjiosilion, 
coidially oided by fjje poplo. A gioat step towaids 
fieedoiii of (v)iis(*ic*nre having tlins lxs>ii iweomplishod, 
(^omeiscl next Jiai'aidt'd a bold sltoku for jiolitical 
Jiliojty. Tbo fust ixiiliument of iho now leign was 
called tc^'thor on tlio 4th of KovemlH'r, J 547, and 
the first bill laid H'foro it was expressly piepaied to 
d -stroj' tho basis of tho late icing's nionstions des¬ 
potism, ns far as it was embodied in legislalivo aerts 
and loyal decrees having tho foieo of btututc'S. The 
pieainblc* of this bill recited that foriiior paiiianumts 
liad ixibbcd coitaiu laws wnicli miglit seem and 
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aftpoar to mm of extorior roaltm, and ntony of the 
nng’s majesty^ feubiootSj vofv atroit, sore, extreme, 
and tenible," and tliat thovoiuro the whob of iltom 
ebonld Tae for ever repealed and annulled, llie two 
lioUHOB duly poHaod the Protector’s bill, aud thus wore 
swept away with ono stroke tho wltole of those ti'rri- 
hl© statutes, dcscrihdd in tlio ‘ Commrutariea ’ of 
Ulaukstonn as “tho naw-faugled treasons of the bloody 
wgn of Henry VIII.” luo act of repeal iucluded 
tho monstrous statute of tlio Six Articles, which had 
brought hundreds to tho stake; tho sanguinary law 
‘*«'oneeniiug punishment and jofonuatum of heretics 
and liollaiclsand, iiiiully, that most pn-poslerons of 
all tho parliamentary eaaclmeuts of Henry’s reign, hy 
which royal decrees wcjo allowed to have tho force of 
statutes. Tostiel«h tlio iT]teal as far ns possible, it 
was made to iiieliule tho whole of llemy’s dcsjwtic 
I.IWS against freedom of couscienct', or, ns it was cx- 
]m‘SBe<l, “all and every other art eonei'niiug docUino 
and mailer of religion.” Tliis gn-iit st.dulo of rei»cal 
I —first stutule of the jcign of Edward VI.—pro|)eily 
laid tho f(»undatiou of religions lilH'rtj’ in Kiiglsmcl. 
'riiirieen yeais belbio (’ftrmwell had siveit'd, wilh 
ono giganlio blrok<‘, tlu> juieicnt bombs wliidi sbained 
Iho people to Homo; and now (honiwell’s filend and 
sua’Ch^or annihilated, W'ith stioKo not less gigantic, 

I the iKsmls, mightier thass tlmso of Home, by which 
1 men's minds avciv hold nmk'r the iiifiucueo of worldly 
anthoiity. Ciomwell trunsfeiied tho rule of faith 
fiDiu tho pope lo Iho king; fcJomcisot transferred it 
from tho king to («<k1. 

Tho op|M)biiion to all thf measnivs for the refonu 
of leligion cariicHl out hy iJio Prohn-tor and fhmmier 
was remarkably slight, showing that tho ireoplo of 
England liad lieen Iholestant at Iwart long before 
it pleased King Jlein-y lo make liinisclf inde])endent | 
of llie Homan iJonlilT. E\e»ywlieTO tbo inbabitnnts, 
with the e\<epliou of tho Aeiy lowost ebisses, joyfully 
wcleraned tho tcm-heis njul pieaohcrs of a puufied 
faith, and engi'ily assisted in the dcstucliiiu of tho 
images of idolalious worship, uhidi for jvnturios had 
tU'hased llio rites of t'hiisfiauity into paganism. 
Even tho high dignitaries of the'CUuieh, who had 
tho greatest iutoiest in Kumiiiing attiwliHl to aneieiit 
}uaetic«'s, sluuvid wMieely any losistunoo to tho new 
reforms, tlius silently aekuoAvledging that they met 
with tho appiolwlion of tho vast rmijoiity of tho 
jKople. Of all tho bishops, only thieo stood fiirtli 
in oj)lK)sili(ai, riumrdy, Gaidinur, bishojrof Winehesier, 
llouner, bishop of London, ami Tunstall, bishop of 
Durham. 'J'ho aritagonism of tho latter w'as very 
mild, so that Oianmer did not think it nwessary 
tuinturfoio with him; as fir* Gardiner luid Itonncr, 
they got oxceoclingly loud in tl»c‘ir deelamations, so 
that the Protoetor was i-oinixdJNl to shut tlnru up 
in tho Fleet pirson. I uder ih'riry’s reign, foi‘ which 
lioth bishojw piolbssed oxtiaordiniuy ndmiiution, thoir 
speeohes against roy.il authority w’ould have oorl.unly 
brought thorn to tho hha'k or 4l>o stake; but tho 
Protector avoh wise cimngli not to intorfero loo much 
with those oxoited eecdosiaslies, and having given 
them a few montlis in tlio Fleet, to cool down, ho 
lot thorn «)ut again. This lonioncy, unfortunately, 
was very little approliatjd by many of tho old and 
new friends of Itomu symjiuthihing with Bonner and^ 
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Gardiner. Tah'ng tho Pjotectov’s kimtness to bo 
w^knos8,and regarding his lofty w'niples of eon- 
scionco to punisli men for thoir Iwlief as imlifft leiiec 
to religion, they bi-gan to band together, din laimiug, 
at first softly, but gradimlly in more delenmned tone, 
against many of tho moasuros of leroiiu, attempting 
even, here and there, to stir tho ignorant ]iopn!ation 
linto insurrootiorr. Someisot had not madi Itouhli' 
in koe])ing down oiksii revolt. Ilow'evi r, lie seemed 
sorely vexed on many (K-easions to w e tlie ingiatitude 
of those very classes tho loui st .uni most op])iessisl 
of tlio nation, for Avliom ho w.rs struggling with all 
his might to gain fns-dom, ami to whose ]iolitieal 
and religions emamipition he had dcAolid his life. 
’J'o a mob which, stirred by laicsts, li.id lisi n in tlie 
e.asfein eountievs, <lem.imliiig that the old fonim of ' 
giwerumenl should Ito restoied, ho sent a noble reply. 
“Tho (Six AitieJes,” Jio Anote in tlu' king's nauie^ 
“and tho statutes that made words tu’.ison, and oilier 
Mieh sevoio laws, ye sii'm to Ksjniie again, the | 
w'hieh the wl I ole pailiarmmt, almost on Hair knees, | 
requinsl ns to alHiUsh and ])ut away; .uid wlariAve | 
coudeseemhAl tlaueto, witli a aaIioIo aoIco gave us ' 
humble thanks, for they thought tli.it bdou> no man i 
AAOH sure of his life, lands, or uoods. And will ye ' 
have th(‘SO kiAvs again ? "VVill ye t];:it wo sh dl nsniia ' 
Ilio Boourgo again ami hard snallle for ydur mouths 
Tlio Protector Jiad yet to learn thi' gieat lessoii*th.it | 
tho rnob of all lamls and all ages is ever more leidy 
to crucify than to giA'e Ih.inks to its bi net.u torn and 
lefomieiH. 

Sonicr^iet’s cvliomo fodic-atume in Hie Aiar .igaiiisL 
Seotlaml did not meet Avith rnoio sueiess th.ui liis 
loniency ag.unst tho juiestly element at home. Alter 
liis overAA'helming vidoiy at Hie gates of Jkhubmgh, 
it was in his poAA'ci to hung about tho union of Hie ' 
two nations by taking possession of Maiy, Hio iiifuit 
queen, and Hins securing tbo man I.igo w ilh the young ^ 
king which he so Awaimly adA'oeatid in his message 
to Hio »Seo1tish p.ailmm(iil. Hut his bai of aeioiii- 
plibhiirg hy A'iob'iieo what he liiqiiil might lio dono in 
jH'Occ made him riogh'ct this golden op[H)itimitv; and 
not to givo liim Hio ehamo of anotlas, tho bigokn 
quccn-dow.igei' immediately eouem ted mwismi's Avitft 
lier friends for oailying little Maij to Fianci", .am. 
contracting her to ilie llauidiin; oi, in otIn r voids, 
ofl'or ing tho ciown of Seotkiiul to the I’nmh king. 
Tho design met AVIth guvat resislaiieo among .ill tlio 
elasKiS of the tJeollish |Hsi])le, Imt was iieA-eitlnli ss 
eanied out in a very slioit time, ihh fly tiuoiigli tho 
actiA'o agi'iiey of the jirieslhood, and# Avillj tlio In Ip 
of French troops uml Fieiich gold. In tho middle 
of Jniio, 1518, a body of six tj^ouhiml rnoieinaiies, ' 
under tho eominami of gi nei,»l D’Esso D’Esisiii- I 
vilieivi, were Limlid at IjidlJi, slid niaiehed towards | 
Ilaildiiigton; and when eu'*ani]nd lioio, ()stensil>ly 
fiir the pui,^.oso of U-sieging tho town, still held by , 
tho English, tho queen downgiT e.tllid a jiuli.imeiit 
togothor to fiauetioii tho lenioial of hoi d.iughti i lo i 
France. Tho deputies met in tho ancient abbey 
near Haddington, tho licad-quaiUss of tlio lorcign 
merconarios; and iu thus nmimublo ^xisifiout Avitli 
Froneli guns pointed at their heads, wmi* asked . 
whether they had any objoeti .i to Hk' m.iu i.igo | 
of Hloif infant queen with till D., ijiJiiii. 'J'he danger j 
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of oppOEiition vras clearly great; nevertheless there 
wove men among the deputies who dared to lift their 
voices against the proposal, arguing that if Scotland 
must needs bo dependent, it would bo better to bo 
under the kindred English goveninicnt than under 
tho rule of tlio alien kihg 6f Fraiujo. Throats and 
briljos soon siloneod llioso oiutoj-s, for gold was jilon- 
tifiil in tho French csanip, as well as gnnpowdoi., 
The earl of Arran, who had made a sliow of patiiot io 
opposition, on a sudden became vojy qnict, consenting 
to accept a French pension of twelve tliousand livies 
a year, together with tho title of tlao diikd of Chafed- 
horault. Others followed his nxainide, and tho 
maiTjago of Mary to tho Dauphin and her removal 
to Franco wore voted by a majority. No time was 
lost in completing the schoino, great tus were tlio difli- 
cultics still in the way. English sliiiis liold the 
command of tho Cliannel, narrowly watching the 
traflfio Ixstwc'on France and S<;otland; and to escape 
their vigilance, C'a])tam Villogaignon, experienced 
mariner in tho soivico of ITcnii JI., conceived tho 
bold project of carrying off tho yonng queen by cir¬ 
cumnavigating the kingdom. A voyage round the 
north of Scotland, through tho intricate channels ot 
tho Orkney and Shot land Islands, hod scarcely cvet 
before been attempted; but the ciicumsfcuiccs being 
desperate, the. qneeh-dowager consented to the plan,. 
rosoU'cd to risk anything rather tli.'yi let Iier fall 
into the hands of the English liorotios. I’owards 
tlio middle of July, Captain Yillegaignon quietly 
dropped down tho Firth of Forth vith four galleys, 
/w if intending to return homo by ihe usuiii route; 
but instead of sailing south wlion arrived in the 
oixm Boa, he stood iioithward, and giuping his way 
along tho rocky coasts of Abord(»enHlriro and Caith¬ 
ness,, around Duncansbay Head and Capo Wrath, 
between tho Hebrides and tho Isle of Sky, he suc¬ 
ceeded iij reaching the mouth of the t^'Ij do, and tin ew 
anchor at Dumbarton. Here the iniaut queen, in 
charge of Lords Erskine and Fleming, and a suite of 
two Imndred ladies, gentlemen, and attendants, was 
waiting to go on board; and Villogaignon quj.k'y 
nin liis four galleys across tho Atlantic to Ihest, 
landing his precious charge on tho Idtli of Augu st. 
Que-on Mary Stuart, now nearly six years old, nas 
immediately conducted to St. Cormain-on-Iiayc, and 
there betrothed to tho dauphin, aged six. 'I’lius 
Scotland had bocomo a dejxuidonoy of the crown of 
France. 

The Protector siw when it was too iate, the 
iinnjew l#uuder ho had committed in not following 
up his advantages against the northern kingdom. 
Even at the moiflent when tho French wore pre¬ 
paring to emry off/^he infant queen, his gcnoious 
sympathies mnnted lijs political judgment to tho 
extent that ho issned an address to tho people of 
Scotland, imploring them, in eloquent terms, to agree 
to a union of tho JSnglish and Sotdtish crowns, and 
thus to end the danger that beset them from foreign 
encroachments. He could not, or would not sec that 
in*this case he was not dealing with the people at all, 
but wii’lt a set of IkjH and unprincipled adventurers, 
who only loukoil to their own interest and not to 
that of the country, and wlio, like their leader, tho 
queen dowager, wore far more bound to the 


and tho king of Franco than to tlie Scottnh mtion. 
But it was not until' tit© crown of Scotland had been 
carried to Frances that Somerset became conscious ot 
his fatal mistake in trusting to arguments against 
people whoso chief weapon was perfidy and lutrigee, 
and in atfemipting ncgociations whore energy and 
physical force aluue could leadfto success. To repair 
his grav(» political error a.s fa%as possible, Iho I’ro- 
toctor determined to appeal once more from diplomacy 
to aims, and comincnccd levying tioops for a war 
against Scotland. It was tho more necessary, as tho 
French had alrcfwly commenced war on their pait, 
besieging the English gairison at Haddington, and 
1 educing them to sore distress. An attempt to relieve 
them, made by Sir Thomas Puhnor, governor of 
Berwick, at tho lieatl of twelve hundicd horse, had 
failed entirely, tho l'’rench general taking tlio field 
against them with his whole army, and, eaptuiing 
one half of tlio small force, driving tho rest back over 
tho border. 'I'ho repulse so much cxasjieiated tho 
jicoplo of tho northein counties, that the earl of 
Shrewsbury, who, by order of tlio frotoi'ior, wms 
gathering troops around his standard for Iho invasion 
of Scotland, saw his ranks swelled by a great many 
of tho yoonicn and middle classes, and was able ts 
lake the oflensive, at the end of Augnsf, with an 
ai my of twenty-two tlionsand men, aided by a fleet 
of fifty sail under admiral the Loul Clinton, There 
was no resistance mot with anywliere., tho French 
rolreat.ing on all points, and Shrew'sbury; after chang¬ 
ing the garrison at Iladdiiigfem, and loaViiig abnn- 
<laut stores of food and ammunition, w'cnt in search 
of General D Espanviliers* whom ho found under 
tho walls of Musselburgh, in a strongly intrcnclied 
camp. ^J’o hazard an attack iqion it, Shrowsbuiy 
was nnrvilling; and, after various wailiko domoiistia 
tions, much sounding of bugles and beating of drums, 
the French looking stenily at tho English all tho 
while, and the English at the French, tho two 
ai-mios hid farewell te each other. Fncertain what 
to do ill Scotland, the thoughtful English commandor 
now tunied bis face again south waul, and safely 
ranied every man of his army back aero.ss t.he 
Tweed. Lord Clinton’s fleet., which had started 
together with tho army, did not get back quite so 
safely. With a woiidoi fill absence of iiiilitaij'know¬ 
ledge and oven common sense, tlio ndnnrnl linded 
B(,ireral thousand of iiis men, sailors and soldiers 
together, without guns, and almost miurmcd, at 
an inhospitablo coiner of the coast of Fife, with 
oiriors to muich inland and to find something to 
t'onqiier, or to plunder. They found nothing but 
tho laird of Wemyss ajd a numbor of In's friends 
on horseback, and %8 tlio laird persisted in riding 
towards them, tho traspassers thought it best to bout 
a precipitate retreat. But having once commenced 
to run, they had all the countiy iieojile behind them, 
with scores of woll-horscd lairds and angiy priests 
for loaders, who did^their best to change the flight 
into a rout. Many w'cro killed, and tho rest, accord¬ 
ing to a Scotch historian, wore ‘Merced to save them¬ 
selves by wading in sea to tho necks, having got no 
bettor Iwoty than their backful of strokes and wot 
skins.” After this achicvojient, the noble admiral 
set sail again for tlie English shore, making his 
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appearance at Bemiuk a month after th«» arrival of 
hi8 fiiend in oopnnantl, the earl of Slnnwshury. 

The dii^-ace of tLcso proceedings against Scotland, 
which socmod deep enough to rouse the Protector to 
energetic action, was almcjst lost upon him, the critical 
state of affairs in his own immediate neighbour¬ 
hood absorbing his entire attention. His higli aims, 
genuine kindness, and extreme aflfability wore gaining 
for him a daily increasing popularity among tho 
middle and lower classo.s, hut at tho same ti)nu con¬ 
tributed to swell the number of his enemies in tho 
«ipper ranks and those nearest to tho tliinnc. Accus- 
tom<^ to the bnital despotism of their former luaster, 
the great nohhis felt no rosiToct for one wlioni they 
deemed their inferior in birth, and who, though he 
might have easily ptirehased revcienco by terror, was 
more melincd at all times to forgive Iban to pnnish. 
But tho royal power wliidi Somerset wielded was 
yet loo e.'uilted to allow them to go beyond hurts and 
mnrninrs; and it w’as not till iheic arose a man among 
tliem hold enough to become their leader that tln^y 
ranged themselves in o]}en op|)o.sition. This man was 
Lord Seymour, tho Pioteetor’s brf)tlier, and, as ho 
gradually proved himself, his deadliest enemy. It 
was in vahr that lielics, honorrr-s, and dignith's were 
heaped ir]iKMi him to soothe Iris ambition and to become 
a dirliful srrbjeet; bis mind, coarse and vulgar in tho 
extreme, wjis doomed to Iw nor or content, and all that 
rvaS given to him served but to iiterease his gtved. 
In every i-es^teet, Seymour was the opposite of his 
elder brother’. Th(. I’r-otoelor was strictly moral in 
his private liftf, arrd Seymour a wild rinpiincipled 
lilrei tine; tlic foi’mor deiiificiutic in his political views, 
and the latU-r haughtily aristocratic; tho former 
sincoi'oly religioi'^and attached to tho Pr-otestant. faitlr, 
and tho latter^tlhitter sceptic witlr a dash of Popish 
superstition, trying te reconcile such a hrothor 
and to win hiipirvc, Somersfst’s labours were necessa¬ 


rily vain, new »ioless, bo made attempt after attempt 
to gain this sparing no trouble nor sacrifice for 

the same, lilies r-aisiirg Iris brother to the peerage 
and iKTslowiiira^ion him the title of lord high admiral, 
the Protector'Kcecssivelymade him great chamberlain, 
high treasnror, and earl niai‘.shal, to which dignities 
woi ‘0 added glant.s of nnmoronsiith estates, so that at 
last he who was all but a beggar only a few years be¬ 
fore, caniG to Ih) one of tho richest nren in the king- 
doin, holdiu^ landed pio 2 >erty in no le.ss than eighteen 
ditteront einiliities. But gratitude was a feeling un¬ 
known to S»*ymonr, ami hatred and envy seemed to 
increase willi ovory succcasivo gift. After tho Pro¬ 
tector’s returij| fidm Scotland, ho made a faint slrow of 
submission, on heiug taken ii* account for his treason¬ 
able irractieos; but only a voij# shoi-t time elapsed 
Irt'fore ho biojjo out into renewrid turbulence, scarcely 
hiding his ^reat object of htK-oraing guai-dian of tho 
young king and ruler of tho realm. ’1'hoi‘e were oven 
signs tlxat hi restless and uusernpnlous ambition was 
soaring stilU higher, to the throne itsolf. Owing to 
his marriagi with tho widow of King Henry, the 
IMneoiffl EJi^aboth 4ua residing under the sanio roof 
with him, and to her he made love ojrcnly, even in 
the presonco of his Wife. 'I'ho latter died on tho 6th 
of 8oi>temher, 1548i sogn after giving biilih to a 
daughter, and then there oi'ose dark rumours that she 


had been i>oismiod to lacilitate his designs. It now 
beeamo impassible for tho f’rotector to overlook the 
doings of his brother any longer, there being uuruei-ous 
jiroofs of his intentions to overthrow tho existing 
govenrmont. Accordingly, the order went forth ibi 
his arrest, and on the IDth of January, ISiO, Jjoid 
Seymour entered tho gate of tho Tower-, never to leave 
,,it again. 

Tho trial of tho hrolher of tho Protector took jrlaee, 
after the despotic fashion inuugujated iiirdor lleuiy 
VJII., before a commission which made its rejxrit to 
jrarliamenk without giving the a<!eiised the slightest 
ehairco of being porsouidly la-ard in Iris defence. As 
soon as Seymour had been thrown into ju-isou, all the 
great irohlcs who profi-ssed to bo his friends and Ibl- 
lowera, hrokitig upon him for a rosier atiorr of tlisl 
oligjirehical form of govenrnvcnt which had boerr so 
completely crushed nmlor tlio iron heel of the two 
Tudor kirtgs, showed thmrrsclvcs false and ti oacherotrs* 
and instead of assisting him, as they might have done, 
tirr ricd his aecrisers and enemies. Tho irrmeijral charges 
against Sojnnonr were tliat ho had trrod to secur-e tho 
}>orsoii of tiro ki ng, so as to coirecntrate in his owir hands 
all tho irower of tho government; that ho had “nt- 
tompterl and gone about to maiTy the kitrg’s majesty’s 
sister, the Lady Elizabeth, to the daitgcr of tho king’s 
majesty’s irorsort, aird itcril of tlKtsUito *rf tho saiiro ,” 
and, finally, tliat ho had ahiiscd his office as loi-djiigli 
admiral to extort money, actually niukiiig coinjiaotH 
with i>riates, and had likewise indiieod, with the 
sriine object., tho master of tho mint at Jh istol to coin 
Iraso numoy. Tlio laltor eliatges wmre woll ju-oved : 
but tiro first two somewhat inijrerfectly, owing to the 
necessity to examiiio tho highest jrersomigoH in Ilr<- 
lealirr a.s witnesses. Both King Edward and Iris sister 
I Elizabeth wore placed under csaininalioir, ajnktheii 
ovidenco was very rematkablo. 'J’ho boy king testi 
tied that Soymorir had sup 2 >lied him witlr |)ocket.- 
mr.m'y, with which, it njrixsais, ho w.is scaiitil^'^ 
ftti iiislrcd, and had sard, upiiir one oecasimt, “ Ye must 
take ujron yourself to rule, for yo shall ho able 
enough, as well as other kings, and then yo may 
give your ruen somewhat,” and again, “ Yo are but 
even a very beggarly king now, yo have not to jday, 
or to give to your sorvaiiks.’* Little Kdward, it Was 
provoii, took those taunts to hoar I, for tho marquis of 
Dorset, one of his attendants, deposed, “that the 
king’s majesty had divers limes made his moan nnlo 
liiui, saying ‘My rinelo of Somerset dealetli very 
lianify with me, and koeiretli mo so strait tliat 1 
oanriot liavo money at my will; hnt my lord admiral 
liotli scuds me money and gives mo Tnoiiey.’ ” More 
extraordinary still was the ovidoucorcgai’ding Princess 
Elizahetli, which showed a del!j)-laid jdati of coirrip- 
tioii of the royal children. Jt was depjsed by one of 
tho attendant ladies of the piineoss—now going to Ire 
sixteen, and iiiieommonly shrewd and lively for her 
age—that Seymour used to visit luy very ear ly in the 
inoming, “ and if she wci-o in her bed, ho would imt 
open tho curtains and bid her good-moi row, and make 
as tliongh ho would come at her, and she would -go 
further in the bed so that he could not come ^t her,” 
rrincoss Elizabeth tliought it neoessary to defend her¬ 
self against some of tho curren' rumours*about her 
coi^eotrou with Seymour in a let' to the Protector, 
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written in January, 1649, while her admirer was 
under trial. She deolartfl the report of being “ with 
child by my lord admiral” a “ shameful slander,” to 
disprove which she offered to come to court “ tliat* I 
may show myself there as I am.” The offer was not 
accepted; but a commissioner, Sir Robert Tyrwhit, 
was despatched by the royal council to take her under 
examination. Sir Robert liad many queries, among 
them wholher sho would have liked to marry the lord* 
admiral, with the c'onscnt of the king. To whicli 
Rlizaboth portly replied that “sho would not tell him 
what her mind was therein,” expressing her wonder, 
“ who bade him ask that question.” The poor envoy 
soon discovoi'cd that ho was no match for the daughter 
of King Henry and Anno Bole^Ti. “She liath a veiy 
good wit,” lie r<qK)i tod to the council, “ but notliing is 
gotten of her but by' gi-oat pdioy.” 

Soy'mour’s trial and examination c.anio to an end on 
rtho 2;ii(l of h’obruary’, u hen tho whole of the (iomiuis- 
sionors wont to the Tower in a body, to tell him that 
tlie charges against him had hceii proved, but that 
yet forgiveness would Iks oxtondod to him if ho would 
pi’omiso to give up all his ambitious projects, make 
his submission te tlm rrotcctor, and not further dis¬ 
turb tho pca(» of tho realm. Kew threats and | 
menaces, mingled with tho energetic demand to have 
nil oixm tiiiij, fssrim'd tho solo icplyof tho prisoner. 
'I'lio, tiial was loo full of dangers for Sovraonr’s fonner 
fiiehds, now his accusers and enemies,* that they felt 
disposed for a moment to grant it; and, on his refusing 
to sue for nieicy, a hill of attaiiidor was at once laid 
before tho ujijior house of parliament. Tlio noble 
lords, among whom Seymour, till bis incaroeration, 
had iicen all-powerful, passed tho hill unanimously 
and in one sitting, tho only speeches made being for 
tlio putjioso of throwing stoiais upon the fallen wan. 
'J'ho commons, to whom the hill of attainder was sent 
imim'fliately tiftor it h.id passed tlie iippei house, made 
a feehlo show of gonoiasit.y, if not of puhlie spiiit, 
culiiely now in 'I’ndor parliaments. Aecording to 
JJiirnet, some few of the members hatl the couiag' to 
sjuiak “ agtiinst attainders in absence, and thouglii it 
an (xld way that some peers shoidd rise up in tlieir 
jilaces in their own houso and relate somowliat to the 
slander of another, and that he should bo theienixm 
attainted and they went so far as to propose that 
Soyunoiir “ should 1ki brought to tho bar, and bo heard 
to plo.ad for himself." To stifle this spirit of opposi¬ 
tion, tho council made tlio king sign a ■icFs'ige to 
pirl’iment, slating tint his majesty held is te lie 
“ not nti'ossnry to send for tho admiral,” on which 
tho commons Mbrthwith romemlierod tlioir duty, 
Ixiwing in tho dust as of old. Tho act of attainder 
was pa.sK'd in a \,;iv^full house, near four hundred 
votes being glVeii for it, and only ten against it. On 
tho 14th of Miu-eh tho* royal assent Avas given to tho 
bill, and thiee days after, on the 17tli, the warrant 
was issued for Soyjnoiir’s execution. It was believed 
that tbo Protector, who throughout did everything in 
his power to save his brother, acted under comiwlsion 
in sigiiiug tho death-warrant, inasmuch fts this docu¬ 
ment had also attached to it tho name of Cianuier— 
it being deemed eontiary to oanon law for a bishop to 
sign an order of blood. Soymour was led fo tlio 
block at Tower Hill on Wednesday, tlio 20th of Maj-ch, 


protesting his innocence with his 3yipg breath. A 
few dayra after the* execution. Bishop Latimer, who 
attended the admiral in his last hours, preached a 
sermon about Seymour before tho young king, toliing 
him that his undo “ died very dangerously, iilcsoiacly, 
horriblyand adding, “ he was a man forthest from 
tho fear of Ood that ^ever I.knorv or heard of in 
England.” The sermon prove^ if nothing else, that 
Christian charity was nearly as much disregarded, in 
this burning ago of religious zeal, among tho friends 
of tho Reformation as among tlio partisans of Romo. 

U’he iiarHament Avhieh attainted Seymour was onj- 
I ployed, during tho rest of tho session, upon ecclesiasti¬ 
cal affairs. Cianmer luid appointed, tho year pretious, 
a committee of bishops and divines to compose a liturgy 
in English, in sulwtitution of the old Latin formularies 
of public dovotibn, and the task having boon accom¬ 
plished, tho two houses wore askod'to order the adoji- 
tion of tho same, which they did without resistance. 
Tho next imiiortant measure of religious reform 
brought befoTO jiarliiiment was an act for tho aboli¬ 
tion of tho celibacy of tho clergy. In Oennany, the 
Lutherans had niado it o”o of their first efforts to 
destroy this unnatural law, and to fill up tho groat 
gulf Bcparalhig the priesthood from tho people, and 
forming it into a distinct caste; but in England 
nothing had boon done hitherto to accouiplisli tho 
same, although the loader of tho English Protestants 
had strong personal reasons to tbllow in the stops of 
Luther. But Craiimer was essentially a timid man, 
and tho veiy fact of lioing marric*!, though knmiu to 
every ono, prevented him from advocating tho de¬ 
struction of so-called pricslly cliMtiiy, for fear of its 
being ascribed to selfish tiitiliveR.| But tho tide of 
the Reformation was now iiiniiinyMoo fiist for even 
Cranmor to rc.sist, and tho hill af^’'*t eolilxiey was 
brought in accordingly. It met\^^h somo little 
resistance in tho upper as well as T ^ lower house, 
tho plausible old argumonts as to necessity of 
miuibtera of religion devoting thenu* *'s entirely to 
the service of God and keeping free oti Vcartlily tics, 
being brought forwaid once moie. ''Slhc law per¬ 
mitting clergymen to take wives w^^^finally voted 
by a laige majority, though with the preamble, “that 
it were bettor for priests and tho mipistcis of tho 
dmroli to live chaste and without marrSago; and it 
were much to ho wished they would Of tliomsolvos 
alrtain.” It was strangely illogical oil; tho part of 
tho national roprosentatives that, after alxilishing a 
law as bad, they should at the sanic time recommend 
its voluntary retention; but in this,as, in other re¬ 
spects, they merely olieyed superior ordore. lake 
many other men, bofoio and after, rise ip power made 
a great modification in tho views ot Aichhishop 
Granmer, and the moro nnrestiieted ho had bcoome 
in his sway, the moro nnwilling ho showed himself 
to countenance tlioso radical principles of religions 
reform which ho had formerly advocated. It de¬ 
pended but on him now to remodel tho government 
of tho church of Erf|i;land after the tenets of Luther 
and <\ilvin; but instead of going'in this direction, the 
primate, in his newly-acquired absolute power, seemed 
inchned rather to retrograde to Itemo, toot sliriuking 
hack even from Romish TCrs^ution. Soon after 
parliamont had established the English liturgy, a 
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owimiBSum was granted by act of council 4o Craninor 
and Bomo of bi%friends, “to exadiino and soarchafter 
all anabaptists, heretics, or conteranors of the book,of 
ccaamon prayerand the sseol with which tho arch¬ 
bishop set to work in punishing people who differed 
' from liim in their religious views, was not at all 
creditable to his character, as developed in tho lieight 
of prosperity and pov)(5r. Among tho heretics brought 
Ixiforo him was a woman called Joan llochor, or Joiin 
of Kent, a poor creature whose brain had been com¬ 
pletely upset by protracted religions musings. She 
ailvocatcd “ that Christ was not traly incarnate of the 
Vii^in whose flesh, being tho outwaitl man, was sin¬ 
ful ly’begotton and bom in, and conswjuently bo could 
fake none of it: but tho Worfl, by tho consesnt of tlio 
inward man of the Virgin, was flesh.” This was tho 
n'poi-tod “ doctrine ” of Joan Bochor—mj'slical in tho 
oxtromo, to tho ordinaiy understanding—^Imt with 
which Craimior, novortholess, thought it necessary to 
interfere. Joan was cited before tho arcliiej)iBcopfil 
comt^^and, on j-efnsing to retract, was coudemntid to be 
blunt. According h) Fox, the morlyrologist, the 
3 aiiing king for a long*tiine refused to sign the 
v^arrant of death, and, when overcome at la.st by the 
irnportunilies of Cranmer, declared that her blood 
should fill upon his conscience. Though this story 
has had doubts thiown upon it, none remain rcgaidiiig 
tho ai'tivo jiart taken by Cranmer in the poihocution 
ofadvanct'd icfoimeis, several of wliom, sncli as \an 
I’arr, a Ilulchinan, wore given to the flames for no 
other heresy but tho mikl one of Aiianism. Joan 
IJoehcr, after Ij’ing more than a j’car in prison, was 
burnt in Ma 3 ^ ber fanaticism having increased 
to such extent that slie hugged and kissed the faggots, 
.nnd fct'pt dying to the oitluKlox chiiieh of England 
picaehcr, who alteinjited to coiix'eit her amidst llio 
flames, “th‘t awaj': you lie like a logno! Co, and 
, seareli the Beiijitnrcs!” But Cranmer was not alwaj’s 
’ severe f^^ainst noneonfonnists, and while binning jioor 
Joan, he allowed Brinecss Maiy, heir-apparent to the 
i^'iSllirono, the free use of nin.ss and eonlessors, and all 
other paraplionialia of the chuuh of Romo. 

While ('ianmor was busy with ecclesiastical refoims 
['“ind persecutions, and Somerset engaged in levying 
• I tiwips for another war against Scotland, whiidi seemed 
t> promise great suci-oss, tho people having come to 
ro|K'nt oflhcir too intimate alliance with Franco, them 
broke out a series of popular insuriections all over 
England, very emhairasbing to the government, and 
not a little characteiistio of the fcimcnt of tho limes. 
In some respects, tim risings wore merely a prolonga- 
f tion of those witnessed in the two preceding reigns, 

■> consequences of the groat poetical change oflbeted by 
tho 'I'udor rule in the systematj/s debasement of tlio 
groat landed aristocracy and Ihodaccompanying favour 
bestowed upon tho industrial and lower working 
classes. Under Henry VII., the movement was too 
now to have acquired much strength, and tho wise king, 
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tho labouring classes ainonc tho agiicnltural riopula- 
tion, from being in a statf of dependency on their 
feudal superiors, had become absolutely free men~ 
froo to work, but also free to staivo. Though 
infinitely raised in their moral and social position, 
tho tillers of tho soil wore not for a time gainers fiom 
tho material point of view, the freemen often wanting 
, bread and a hut to live in, whore tho serf was pn^ 
vidod with both. Tho chief amhition of the old 
noblos and landowners was to have tho gioatcst 
l»ossiblo number of retainers, over whom tliey exerted 
a palerriah despotism, but for whose bodies, if not 
souls, they eared well; tho new landownera, on tho 
other hand, had no such ambition, their all-absorbing 
aim being that of making money. They hired 
labourers and {xiid theni, when loquircd; and when 
not, they turned them adrift., with leave to perish on 
tho nwl or in a neighboining ditch. Shmwd and 
cfilculating men as they wore, tho now nobles sooif 
found out, too, that tlio tilling of tlio soil did not put 
half as much money into their pockets as tho use of it 
for grazing, and having once discovered this, tho 
conversion of arable land into pasture wont <in at a 
rapid rate. Year after year, as tho demand for 
English wool ke])t increasing on tho continent of 
Kuiopo, csiwially in the busy Flemish cities, acie 
after aero of fine corn-land was girft>n oVesito the sliceji, 
until, as leinaikcd by Sir Thomas More, “ a slieciih.ut 
Ix-corno in Eiij^and a more ravenous animal than a 
lion or wolf, and dovouied whole vi1Lige.s, eities, and 
piovinees.” Tho immeiiso distress thus oocasiomd 
wasstiBiucioiised by the wanton and wuslefal spolia¬ 
tion of the mouastoj ies. The religions Iioiises were 
not onl)' tho gn^atest landowners in Englaml, hut tlio 
Ix'st of laiidloids; tliey exactedncilher tixi Jiaid woik 
nor too high rente: and as tlio iiionks them-selviis jiut I 
praying nlxivc digging, .‘ind good cheer above either, 
tlioy weixs not loth in earij ing out the same priniiple 
wi ll their lay dejiendente. thus wliile tliey sometimes 
coriiipfcd their souls, lluy alw.ys fed and cIoIIkhI (ho, 
Ixxlies. ho man ever went awa_v hnngiy from a 
convent dixir, us long as food was to lie had witliin; 
oliarity was easy and natural with the inmates, who 
had no reason for saving, Ix'ing withont social and 
family ties. But all this gigantic sj'stem of pixir 
relief was swept awaj' with one stroke, and no 
substitute was iiwdo for it in anj’ shapo or fonii. 
I’lio fine monasteries were razed to the ground, and 
the Bjilendid, wcll-cnltivated estates fell into tho hands 
of rapacious courtiers, who, carcleas of tho future, and 
Uxiking oidy for imnuxliuto gain, let them either out 
oil shoi’t exorbitant leases, or turned ftiom into sheep- 
flirms. Ihe immediate consoquenee sliowod itself in 
hot doH of lx>ggars, moro numerolft, more miserable and 
wretched than over Ix-fore. soon tn Engfand. To get 
rid of tho paupers, Ibrnry VIII. had recourse to his 
one groat sp.xiiic—^ho hung tliem. But oven ho had 
to disaiver that nrardor was no ctft’o for hunger, and 


h^des, know liow to deal with it by legislation ; but that, though strong enough, if so willed, to kill all 
his son and successor had no otlftr rameily but brute the barons, he could not kill all tho beggars. Notwith- 
foroe, and though it %upprossed for a while tho out- standing tho extreme cruelty of tho vagrant laws 
ward symptoms of tho disease, it was only to foster enacted by Henry’s parliaments, pruperism increased so 
tho germ of new eruptions at tho removal of the much during this reign as to hooorno a national curso. 
pressure. A great jwrt of tho soil of England had The accession to power of th duke of Somor^t 
changed hands since tho Session of Henry VII., and cffo|tcd a comploto change, am<«’-,tmg to a rovolu- 
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tion, ill llie diNposition of tho government towards tlio 
snftbring aj^ricultnral {fbpulation. A democrat at 
heart, and sinocre friend of tho people, the Protector 
strove with all Ins might to assist tho hard-working 
sous of tho soil in tlioir distress, making tho greatest, 
though not always tho wisest ofiiats to relievo it. 
In order to stop tJio convension of tho arable land into 
sheop-ianns he got a bill tlirongh j)ar]iameut—2 & 3^ 
Edwaid VI., cap. 80--laying a heavy (ax u])on sheep, 
jis well as woollen mannfaeturcs, every wether In-ing 
ehai'god with twopence, and every owe with three- 
IHUico a year, while all maimfactuicd clollj^had to p.ay 
an impost of eight|iencc in the ponnd of its value. 
To tax tlio rich for the benefit of (hi* iwoi-, the 
Pit)(ector further obtaine<l (he grant of an imjxxst of a 
shilling in tho ponnd fiom all persons wortli ten 
pounds a year-, or upwaiiis; of two sliillings in tlio 
jKiuiid from aliens, and of six shillings in tho iiound 
•from the benefieed eloigy. Tlio greater part of tlio 
Miins (Im.s obtained Mere spent on improving tho con- 
di(iou of (ho labouring classes, but to very liKlo 
(jlli'ct. 8omersot soon found (hat tho tax upon live 
stock (uid woollen manufactures, so far from diiuinish- 
iiig tho disli oss, iin leased it greatly, so that it hud to 
bo repealed aftoi a couplo of yoais, and other remedies 
be sought for. There were giofit eomplaiuts all over 
the count) y, 4 )f the*commons and open places being 
one,reached njiou by tho now and jjrciHly sot of 
laudownois wJiieh had arisen since tho roign of 
Ifenry VII., and to attend to those complaints, tho 
Protector appointed a commission tor making inquiry 
concerning enelosnros, oidering moreover that ail 
cuclosuies recently made should Ire laid open by a 
(jcrtain day. Heating that some <tf tlio judges wore 
ventd, ami would not give tho jroor man justice, he 
likewise opened a roirrt of request, over wJiich lie 
jrresided in pei’son, piitienfly listening to all tho 
giiovanees bionght htrfor'o him, and soltlrng lUiiltors, 
as far as possible, without piotiactol lawsuits. This 
noccssaiily gainctl him groat pojrularity, but also 
many eucniies, and in tlio roytd coiiueil itstrlf tlie 
opinions wore very much divided as to tho wisdom 
i of' those proceedings. By Ids oanJL.st fiieiid and 
arlheiimt, Sir William Paget, the Protector was 
advised “not to nicddlo with private suits, but remit 
tbcm to ordinary courseswhile, on tho othei band, 
Cranmer approved of tho domocratic-dospotie jrolic>, 
and tho more ardent of tho jiolitioal und religious 
jefoimeiT!) wore ei.lliusiastic about it. In one of his 
sermons before tho youj,.g king, liniimcr, after tilling 
the story of C'ambyses, luhir of Poisia, who flayed a 
dishonest judgo'alive, and spread his skin over tho 
imperial thi,rue, crtod, “ 1 pray God wc may once soo 
the sign of Ihig skin ifl'Enghind.” The feeling wJiich 
prompted this ontbnrstt was purely and hincoicly 
' jrbilanthropio; but Latimer, in his admiration of 
tyrannic justice, forgot tho fact of England being very 
unlike Persia, undAif Englishmen, whether judges or 
not, having a great dislike to being skinned. 

All tlie efforts of Somerset to ameliorate- tho condi¬ 
tion of tho labouring classes had been of very little 
result ^ilhorto; but the least successful of all was the 
measure against enclosures, wbicli, so fiir from satisfy¬ 
ing" the people for whose benefit it was designed, had 
the direct effwfc of leading them into revolt. ^ 'Jlie 
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commissicners appointed by the Protector to hear and 
determine all complaints about onolq^uros and other 
wrongs to whioli ibe labouring classes thought them¬ 
selves snl\iect, had no sooner started on their errand, 
when tho people rose in many parts of England, and, 
taking the law into tlieir own bands, began tearing 
up the hedges, gates, and boundary fences of all 
obnoxious landlords whoso titlo^to their property was 
held to bo doubtful. There seemed to bo a general 
fooling, tiom one end of tho country to the other, 
that tho Prolootor was Protector of tho poor alone, and 
enemy of all men of property; and inspirited by this 
leixu-t, the ignorant mob suddenly forced tho boiurds 
of law, and almost simultaneously broke into insnrroc 
tion in Sussex and in Yorkshire, in Kent, Norfolk, 
ITorts, Essex, Berks, Suffolk, and Gloucestershire. In 
tho summer of 1549, before oven Somerset's commis¬ 
sioners bad all reached their appointed posts, more 
than one half of the kingdom was in rebullion. It 
seemed like a general coiLspiracy; but events soon 
proved that tlioro was none wliatovor, the vague 
helplessness of the masses who had risen being oven 
moio conspicuous than tho fiorco impulse which had 
driven them into riisuiTcetiun at one and tho same 
time. In most places they cried for purely local, and 
but ill few for extensive national rofirrm; hatred ot 
individuals guided some, and of jiartioular laws otliers: 
but Iboio wcic no leaders to be found who could give 
a clear account of the wishes and objects of tho rebel- 
lious crowds which had gathered in camps all over 
England, 'nio I’rotector scemwl as much astounded 
as any one when receiving the rejiort of this huge 
confusion which had broken forth so sucldciily. “The 
causes and juetenc-cs of tlieso uproars ami risings,” 
ho wrote, in August, 1549, to the English ambassador 
in Germany, “ aio divers und uncertain, and so full 
of variety in almost ovciy camp, as they call them, 
that it is liard to say what it is: os is like to Ire 
of people witliout head and rule, who would have 
they know not what. Some cry, pluck down en¬ 
closures and parks; soiuo for their commons; others 
juotond loligion; a number would rule and direct 
tilings as geutlcmcu have done; and, indeed, all liavo 
ooueeived a v-onderful hate against gentlemen, and 
take tliem all as Ihoir enemii'S.” It was, in fact, tlio 
germ of a socialist revolution, engondorod by tho 
suflerings of thousands of miserable wrotohes in want 
of employment and of bread, but who had no leadeia 
to givo ntterance and direction to their aims. They : 
had vag’io notions of having a right to live, and to 
sustain their bodies with food, in return for work; 
yet how to get work they did not know, and thus all 
their longings fell into “a woiiderfnl hate against 
gentlemen.” But lho;hatred, after all, did not assume 
violent proportions. • 

Tho fires of insurrection, which burnt all over tho 
kingdom, lose into largo fiamo only m two parte— 
the extreme west and the extreme east In Cornwall 
and Devonshiio, old homes of revolt, tho rising began 
early in Juno, and took a form very different 
from that in any other part df England. While 
cverywhoro else not a single leader came forward to 
direct the dumb multitude, here tho movement at 
once fell into the hands of some lunning priests, who 
knew exactly what they wau^l, and who, ueing 
_•__ • 
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■with tho Mwer of opoech, found not tl»6 lorifct difficulty 
to guide tne excited crowd. Tho*priosts appointed one 
Humphrey Arundel, a man of some property, as chief 
leader, and by vigorous exertions stirred up the jwoplo 
BO ■well that by tho middle of June there woi-o above 
twelve thousand men gathered round his standard. 
After committing all sorts- of depredations, and 
plundering tho country far and wide, they marched i 
upon Exeter, and on tho 2nd of July commenced a 
regular siege of tho city. There was a strong priestly 
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faction within the gates, !\;t\d tho'rebel leaders were in 
bopoh tliat they might assist their entrance; however, 
tho majority of tho inhabitants would hear of no 
surrender, and, while guarding tliomsolvcs liotli against 
tho iiitoinal and cxtornal eiiemios, they liurriwl off 
expresses to London to obtain help from tho govern- 
iiK'iit. It was inijxjssiblo for tho J’loteetor to decline 
his assistance; but lie at the same time showed him¬ 
self most unwilling to sliwl the blood of tho poor 
people, whom ho held to bo loss criminal than mis¬ 
guided. With a singular ignouiiico of his o'wn age, 
already displayed in tho affairs of Scotland, ho firmly 
believed in tho possibility of gaining over large masses 
of men, even of tho most ignorant, by tho fiirco of per¬ 
suasion ; and ho tlierefiiro onco moro had recourse to 
proclamations and despatches insiead of guns and 
soldiors. On being asked their objects, tho Coinish 
1 ‘ebol looilcrs were bold enough to let the, mask fall, and 
to state their intention of fighting for tho old religion. 
They demanded that mass should bo said, as foimorJy, 
in Latin ; that tlie reailiiig of the Biblo should bo pio- 
hibitod; that monasteries be C'o-establishod; that the 
images of saints bo again sot nji in churches; that 
Cardinal I’ole, foremost champion of the Poiie, bo 
appointed a member of tho government; aud, finally, 
tfiat tho act of tho Six Articles, or the “Bloody 
Statute,” sliould bo made ouoe moro tho law of tho 
land. It was only on learning ^hoso extraordinary 
projxjsals of the priestly faction in tho western counties 
that tho rrotootor ^t convinced of tho further use¬ 
lessness of negociatiuns, and consented to an attack 
upon the rebels. The latter, in tho meanwhile, had 
brought great Bufferngs,upon tho citizens of Exeter 
by undermining tho walls and cutting off tho supplies. 


and groat wore the rejoiciijgs when, after a month’s 
siege, they Loaid of tlio biidy march of the loyal 
troops. Humphrey Arundel and his men, made foai- 
loss by long iiegooiatious, which they naturally Iwked 
upon as weakness on tho pirt of tlio govennuent, did 
not wait for tlio arrival of the troops, but maiched 
forward till meotiug them face to face at 'J'eii- 
nington bridge, near Crcditoii. Tho battle whieh 
ensued resulted in tho toiil rout of tho insurgents, 
and Lords Grey and Rnssell, tho commauders of tho 
loyal anny, diovo tho flying multi- 
^ * tilde back to I'Jxetor. Hero they 

wore reinforced by an accession of • 
Comishineu, led by priests, and tho 
fury of those brought aUmt another 
snnguinai-y encounter On Cliff Heath. 
'I'lio rebel host sloixl their giouiid 
bravely, for, according to an 
historian, “great was the slaiiglitei, 
and ciiiel was the fight, aud such 
was the valour and stoutness of 
these men that the Lord Grey ro 
jiorted himself that ho never m all 
the wars that ho had been in did 
know the like," Ilowovor, it was 
impossible Ibi^.nn imdiseijilineil, 
badly-armed crowd, ledr1.»y such jioor 
btrategicians as juicsts, to gaiif any 
advantiigo agiunst logiilar tioops, 
aud stoutly as fliey fought, it served 
to notliiiig hut tho exuspciation of 
tho soldiers, which in tho cud got so furious us not to 
ho restiaiiied by tho generals. Notwithstanding the 
strict injunctions of Somerset to 1 m‘ mild and foihear- 
ing against the deluded multitude, the greater jxu t 
of the lebels eaiighf by tho tioops full imdcf the 
swoid, while numbers wore hung on gibbets along 
tho road. IfiimjiJirey Aiundel, tho nominal ehiisf 
loader, was eaiiicil to London, tried, condemned, aud 
executed; hut most of tho priests wove biiiumaiily 
despatched on tho sjiot. One of the most nolidile of 
tho clerical commanders, tho vicar of St. Thomas, 
Exotei', had tlio distinction confcrriHl upon him of 
being hung on the top of tho steejile of his own ehuieh, 
“in his popish apiiaiel, xvitli a holy-water bucket and 
spi inkle, a sacrisy bell, a jiaii of beads, aud such other 
liko po)ii.sli trash hanging about him.” 'J'lioro was 
evidently no moro iuflination among tho I’rotostaiitn 
than .among the Homan (’atholies to treat each othi'i 
liko (’hiistiaiiH. 

While the rebellion was lagiiig.in tlio west of 
England, another of entirely different aspect had 
commenced in tho easlom eciunties. In both in¬ 
stances, exactly the same class.of pc«plo, agricul¬ 
tural laliourcrs, paupers, and vagrants, composed 
tho mass of the rioters; but wdiilo in the west, owing 
to the acciuent of leadorsliip, they set up a ciy lor 
popei-y and tho old right to bo buHnt or hung iiedor 
tho act of the Six Articles, in tho cast tho rebels 
knew much better what they wanted, and at the 
outset declared iindisguisedly that they wore plan¬ 
ning a social revolution. The rising coniinensed lui 
the tith of July, at Wymoudliam. in a tumult whieh 
ensued after the jxirforinunoi' '' some itinerant 
playo^, and which ended in ihe dostiuclion of 
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liedgcs, gatfss, and enclosnrcs for several miloa aronnd. 
The disorderly crowd tniw collected acquired some 
coherence a day or two after, through tlw' exertions 
of one Roljort Ket, a tanner of Wymondham, and a 
nian of some property, who, oitlior driven by ambi¬ 
tion or that true robellioJis instinct which distin¬ 
guishes donMigognofi, put himself at the head of tlio 
rioters to lead them towards Norwich, Not being able 
to march at once into the fortified citj', Kot ordered 
his fbllowei s, who soon earao to numlwr near ton thou¬ 
sand, to throw up an cncnm))ment at Mousohold Heath 
a hroad ciuinonco ovcrJooldng Norwich, aitd tho licli 
. valley' of tlio River Yaro. It was not a had spot for 
a crowd of half-starving people to dwell on, in tho 
finest season of tho yosir, with lerlilo lauds all around, 
fields stocktsl with vegotahlus, j)astures full of slioep, 
ami parks swarming with deor, I'hoy helped them¬ 
selves fively to all these good things, like men with 
•it heavy apjrotito and a light conscience ; and, after 
a short while, to get the supplies in a business-like 
manner, without tho fwir of fast days, Kolxsrt Kot 
oiganizcd a regular commissariat, acting under fixed 
instnictions. “ We, tho king’s friends and deputies,” 
ran tho warrant siqqilicd to tho foragers, “ do grant 
license to pi ovule and bnng into tho camp at Mouse- 
hold all manner of caltlo and provision of victuals, 
in what plaw soove’r they may find the saino, so that 
no violoneo or injury he done to any^honest or poor 
man: comuaiuding all pemins, as tliey tender tho 
king’s lionour and 103 al majesij', and tho relief of 
tho cemmonwoaltli, to bo obedient to ns tho go- 
voraors, and to tlioso wdio-.o names ensue,” With .such 
organization, tho ten thousiind, honest and poor, who 
luui their dwelling on M(ju.schold I loath, fared oxoced- 
ingly well, and tlio rojMirt of tlieirgood choor soon had 
the effect of attracting another ten tlionsand limigry 
souls, willing to seivo under tlio standard of tho 
tannei' of Wymondham. Homerset u’as weak enough 
again to spend liis time in willing proclamations, 
exhorting the poojilo to disperse, and to sciiaiato them- 
sidves from “ ono Ket, a tamu'r, who hath taken upon 
him onr royal power and dignity, and calloth liim- 
self master and king of Norfolk and Suffolk.” It w,is 
not likely that, the poor wrolohes on Mousohold 
Heath Would leave their quarters at tlio bidding of 
such despatches, the persuasive effect of w'hieli, liow- 
ovor gi cat, was entii cly dcsfioycd by tho fine savour 
of the loisst legs of mutton, and tho unlimited supplies 
of foi ' 1 , fish, ami game, f'-.iuisliod by the commissai iat 
of King Kci. The latl.-r, moreover, neglected nofhing ’ 
oulwwdly to give liimsolf tho true airs of majesty. 
He had a sort of throne crccti-d for him under a wide- 
spreading oak, known os tho ‘*Tieo of Reformation,” 
whei-o ho sap in state, dispensing jnstieo, conferring 
honours, and iccoiving ambassadors from all parts 
of tho castciu counties. Ho even sent for the vicar 
of Norfolk to say prayers in the camp, and to exhort 
his men to lead g God-fciring life, which had such 
an effect upon public opinion that many of the 
middle lasses bogan to symjiathisc with tho rioters. 
I’ious landowiMis even forgot tiro stolen dooi'in the 
fooling, thaI they were being prayed for; thinking, 
with tho lu'slorian I’nllcr, the seamjis could not bo 
so voiy had, “so religiously roIielJions woio tlicy.” 

This singular revolt, lasted not less than soycn 


weeks, in 6 ho ooui'so of which the tanner of Wymond- 
ham actually defeated a detachment royal troops, 
tixik possession of Korwicli, and laid siege to Yar¬ 
mouth. Homarkablo order was kejit all the while, 
and, except tiro forcible taking of food and proviaons, 
no'outiagos of any moment were committed. So 
liberal were the insurgents in "their views, that they 
allowed not only all sorts of poiaons to come amongst 
them, but even to preach against them in their veiy 
midst, to sucli extent that after a while tho “ Treo 
of Rcforniatioii,” became a regular pulpit, ils gigantic 
branclios being admirably adopted for Iho imrposw. 
Rut tho arguments of the preachers, all of whom 
tricnl to persuade tho mob to seek their homes and 
petition tho government for the redress of any 
grievances umlor which they wore labouring, took no 
effect, there being a strong and not allogothor un¬ 
natural belief among tho multitude that Uiey wore in 
f.ir bettor jxisition for negooiations while armed and 
encamped than while dispersed among their homes— 
if possessed of such. Tims even tho sending of a 
rojal herald, to which tho rrobwtor condescended 
oil tho petition of some of tho loading citizens of 
Nv*rwich, piovcd J'rnitless. The * messenger made 
his appearance in great state on Mousehwd Hoath, 
and read his proclamation, offering full pardon to all 
offondi'rs and strict investigation of their complaints, 
without tlio slightest intcifercne.o; hut only a very 
small numlior declared themselves ready to submit 
to King Eduaiid, and the overwhelming majority 
remained faithful to Ifing Kot. Tho ITok-ctor now 
could liesitato no longer in forcibly restoring jKiaco, 
and a tmop of liftoen hundred horse, under tho 
marquis of Northampton, was despatched for tho 
])inisiso. Refore they roaehcM Norwich, tho rebels 
had taken possession of tho city, and though Iho 
royal tionps siuxvtded m gaining an entrnneo, they 
were altackwl tlio next day and driven hack in dis- 
giacefiil rout, with tho loss of several of thoir chief 
ofiicors. I'lio state of affairs now was so serious that 
tho Rrotootor liimsolf began preparations to take tho 
field; but, before doing so, ordered tho earl of 
Warwick, who was busy in flio northern counties in 
enlisting troops for a now campaign against Scotland, 
to inako an effoit for disjiorsing the rebels, if possible 
witliont hlocslshcd. Warwick, at tho head of some 
live thousand men, succeeded, in tlio middle of 
August, in forcing his way into Norwich, from 
whence lie dospatehod Norroy king-at-arms witJi a 
final snminons to tho riotoi's to lay down Iheir arms 
and accept a full pardon, llie herald brought bf«*k 
a blank refusal, and nothing remained now for the 
eail but to take the offensive. His first efforts were 
by no means successful, owing, jirobably, to strong 
sympathy between his own troops and the enemy, 
and it was not till tho 2Cth of August, on receiving 
a rcinforcomont of fourteen hundred Flemish lancos, 
tlrnt he was enabled to offer a pitched battle to the 
insurgents. Tho struggle took placxi in tiio valloy 
of Dussindalo, at the foot of Mousohold Ileatli, and 
was soon decided by the flighttof tho rebels, who 
turned in wild confusion before the steady fire of the 
Ibreigu inatcldocks, against which their pikes and 
pitchfoi'fca wore sadly usojossi 'J'lio victory was 1 
disgraced by great oruoltie>s commiftod upon the I 
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flying men, Sipfl numerous oxeoiitions, oi|Jy stopped 
at last by a general pardon issued by the Protoctor. 
K.ot, the leader of the rebellion, was bung in chaihs 
against the tower of Norwich castlo, and there wero 
^bots planted along the chief roads of the county. 
But although thousands were sabred down, shot, and 
hung, the terrified laivUords of the eastern counties, 
bewailing the loss (jjf their sheep, kept clamouring 
for more blotWl, so as to disgust oven Warwick, not 
otherwise inclined to undue tenderness. “Is there 
no place for paidon,” ho replied to the panic-stricken 
quires, who hiul come forth from their hiding-holes 
U) mslji upon the shbop-steilors; “ Is there no place 
for pardon among ye: so tell what shall wo do ? 
Shall wo hold the plough ourselves, play the carters, 
and labour the ground with onr own hands ?” It was 
strange for a gcnei al to remind the lords of the soil 
that, with all their hatred of poor flesh and blaxi, 
they wanted “ hands.” 

The rchcllion had the effect of creating great jTOlitical 
dissatisfiMdion among the upper, and chiefly the land¬ 
owning classes. Though unaccompanied by any ex¬ 
cesses, and easily Biippressed, the squires and all the 
now nol)ilit 3 % who had {^t their estates from the wj'ecjk 
of ancient civil and ecclesiastical socioly effected 
by the Tudor kings, sttxxl aghast at the sjiectio 
of the gigantic multitude which had arisen in their 
siglit. The now nobles of the purse had made no 
scniplo to jxxssess thomsedves of the old baronial ImlKs, 
and to accept, on cheap terms, the vast domains of tlie 
elmrcli; but the very fact that their property was 
now, and not nnficqnontly ill-gotten, made tlic.ni 
dread anj' now i-laimants,* even if they wanted no¬ 
thing else but the right to live on the land on which 
they were born, and to earn their sulwistenro in the 
sweat of their blow. This, in reality, was the only 
deniand of the relxds, strijiped of all the boisterous 
nonsense of ch'rical and other leaders whom chance 
liad placed at the head of the movement Ixilh in the 
eastern and west cm cxinnlios. But jkku' laws woio 
not yet thought of in England; there was no right 
to live, hut only a right to starve, with the altonia- 
tivo of being imprisoned for bogging and hung for 
stealing. Thi'vo was not a man in high position, 
except the Ibotoetor, capable of sj'nqmtliy with the 
groat dumb mass of agricultural serfs, whoso brawny 
aims and sinews represented the strength and glorj’ 
of the iittt ion, more pi-oeious than all its wealth of gold, 
silver, and morchaiulizo, j'ct less valued than the 
aittlo in the field. Somerset roally and truly sym¬ 
pathised -vvitli the suffering people; but, high as was 
his position and greit. his power, even ho was not 
able to do much towards alleviating their sufferings, 
lining opixised in his oflbrte'by every man in power 
and oven his most intimate frjonds. All, without 
exception, blamed him for taking the part of the iKior 
against the rich, of the oppressed agtunst the oppres¬ 
sors; and, seeing that ho continued in Lis course 
without taking heed, they broke out in open resis¬ 
tance against his authority, ft manifested itself, 
immediately afh'r suppression of tlie Norfolk 
rebellion, in a sudden and violent conspiracy. I’he 
principal leader of it was the earl of Warwick, whoso 
viotoiy over the imfiigent host at Dussiiidtde, and 
indiscriminate slaughter •afterwaifls, hod given great 


satisfaction to all the ouom^ of the Protector. The 
earl of Warwick was tho sort of the rapacious Dudley, 

, executed for gi-oss extortion early in the reign of 
Homy VIII., together with Empson. Finding him 
a shrewd, sharp follow, in many rosiioiits like his 
father, and hopefulty obsequious and unpiineiplod, 
Henjy kept young Dudley near hi.s iKirson, made him 
L into a Viscount Jjislo after a while, used him for 
* various purposes, aud in his will norairmted him one 
of his executors. Alwaj's ready to lomain at the to]), 
whatever might happen, tJio viscount no sooner saw 
tho good arrangements whitih Somerset and Cianmnr 
had made for seizing tho ixiwer, than ho attaehwl 
himself warmly to them, and in reconqwnso was 
invested with tho illustrious tillo of earl of Wanvick. 
A man of undoubted talent, thougli utterly unscru¬ 
pulous, tho new earl stuck to tho J’rotoetor os 
long as ho saw his fortunes in tho ascendant; hut 
as soon as he perceived the growing disfavour with* 
which Somerset was regarded by the aristocracy, he 
immediately wheeled round, placing himself at the 
head of the opiiosition for fuither adv.ineemeiit. That 
the bulk of the people were as yet far too ignorant, 
as well as disorganized, to servo tho piupwos of 
political ambition, could not for a moment esettjie the 
notice of Warwick; and lus shrewd calculation was 
that his fiiciid tho Protector wouM lie eniucly unable 
to witlistand any decided attack of the upi>cr cla^w's. 
To secure tho success of his scheme si ill more, Warwi^-k 
Bfmght allies among the great Itoman Clalhobc pirty, 
who,so haticd of SomoiM't was almost greater than 
Hint of tho democracy-foai ing landowners. Tho cliicf 
leader of this Duty, the ox-eliuuccllor Wiiotlieslcy, 
created carl of Bouthampten ly tho I’roU-otor, and, 
notwithsbmding his dangerous ojqiosition, even rc- 
insfafod by him in liis ]»laeo in tho privy <-ounciI, 
eagerly joined tho con.siiiracy, on tlio fiiouu.so tliat a 
chec-k was to be ajijibed to tho l^ioteslant miivcment. 
All those anaiigoiiioiits Lacing Iweii quietly entered 
into, Warwick and liis fiieiuLs assoiubbsl togetiioi 
in London towards tho end of Heptemln'r, a month 
after tho battle of Dnssindalo, to diiqxiso of tho 
supremo ^lower of tlio Kuglish realm. 

The greatest suciicss at(endo<l the movements of the 
consjuiatora. Finding the city authorities in their 
favour, they openly paradetl the sticets with a groat 
array of arraod rotainors, dressed up showity, with 
long swords and hill jxx*kets, so as to Iw able both to 
hi i 1x5 the selfish aud to frighten the timid. After 
obtaiiling entrance, bj’- a stiabigeui, into tho IWer, 
and removing tho lieutenant, Wat wick found liimstlf 
inastor of tho capital without striking a stroke, 
and nothing else remaitiod to ‘Ihi doiio hut to 
obtain posscwsiim of tho j'oung'kiiig to pomplelo tho 
revolution. 'ITiero was uofhiug* in tho cluuacter of 
Edward VI. to offer tJie slightest obstacle to tho 
Buoooss of tiie scheme. Ho had liecn well drilled in 
the dry formulas of Pi otestaiitLsm, juul was thus far 
attached to the policy of Somerset aud (/'ranmor; but 
to a keen observer liko Warwick tlio great fact had 
long boon visible that ho was, on tho whole, a Iwyof 
great callousness of heart, not improved by scholastic 
cramming. Young as ha was, ho kept a journal of 
tho diiof events of tho day, noting l.'wn in succc-ssion, 
wit^ as much nnomuxsin as lus nival fiither might 
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have exhibited, all that^was j)assin{; before hw oye, 
nmtders aud luummeiios; state asseiublies, etrect liuts, 
and executions. That there would not be much 
difficulty in separatinj; this young king from his 
uncle, who lovtxl him mucJi, but for this veiy icason 
did not pander 1o his vanity, nor was imnoccssaiily 
compliant to hLs whims, the call of Warwick knew 
well enough, and therefoio luado little ccroniony,* 
after having gained liis footing in London, in demand¬ 
ing his custody. Tho rroteetoi-, who was staying 
with Edward at Uainphm Couit, and only had lieeome 
aware of the movements of his cnemios «t tho last 
moment, replied to tho demand by a royal jnoclama- 
tion, issued on tho Jst of October, requiring all 
subjects to meet under tho king’s standirrd, “ in 
defensible army, with hiirncss and weajams, to defend 
his most royal iK'ihon, and liis entirely beloved uncle, 
the Lord i’l-otcctor, against whom certain persons 
•have attempted a dangerous symjiatliy.” The pro- 
olamation had very little eflbct, the poorer classes, 
rqion vvhom alone tiomersot w.i8 able to rely, having 
no “harness and weapons,” and tho aims-boaring 
piojKsrty-ixrssessing nobles and citizens being ranged, 
almost undivided, against tbo democratic chief of tJio 
state, lie had, in tins hour of need, no armed force to 
rely on. Of two Iwdies of Loops, iuIschI for the 
snpprossion popiflar tnmnlls, and jiartly for a new 
attggk on tho Fionoh in Hcotland, the principal one, 
in the eastern coimtios, was under the command of 
Warwick, and, after tlie victory of Duasindalo, entirely 
devoted to their leader, wliilo tins ahor, which had 
relieved Exeter, was guided by Loril Itnsscll.whom to 
gairr o>er had beorr one of tho lirst endca'ortrs of the 
conspirators. Of this, texr, tho Protector was urrawaie, 
for ni’ter issuirrg his juitclaniiitioir, he sent a despatch 
Ui Kossoll, whom ho liolieved his true friend, requesting 
him to hastcir with the army nndtr his command “ to 
the defcirco of the kiirg’s majesty,” 'J'he rc])ly ho 
received at last opened his eyes to tho greatrress of 
the danger which had risen up Itefor'O him. Lord 
llussoU coolly irtiornied the head of tho govcniment 
that ho had “j’eceived advertiseincut from tho lords,” 
that is, tho consjrirators under Warwick, “that no 
hurt or displeasure is meant towards tho king's 
majesty, and that it doth plainly ajrpear that they are 
his higiuicBs’s most tine and lovrng subjects.” A 
final sentence revealed the great cause at tho liottoru 
of tho eousjriraey. “your gra<re’s p’i'>'jJiinalion,” 
exclaimed Lord llusscll, “ami billets sent abio,al for tbo 
ra.sing of the cornmi m,, we d isliko very mueJi.” ’i’lieso 
“billots for lire raising oi the eommous” constituted 
the last and mSst. daring effort to prolong tiro reign 
of lire dornoeratie Protector, 

“Good ix*(v|'lc,” raff tho billets, mysteiiou.sly dis¬ 
tributed all over Englj^nd, “in tbo name of God and 
King Ed war d, let us rise with all our jxrwer to defend 
him and the Jiord Protector agairrst ctutain lords and 
gentlomcn and ch^pf masters, wiiich would d^qxiso the 
Lord Protector, and so crnLiirgcr tho king’s royal 

E ersou, because wo the poor commons, Ix'ing injured 
y tlr extortion of gentlemen, had oitr par don this 
year by tho mercy of tlio king and the goodness of 
the Lord Protector, for whom lot us light, for he 
loveih all just and true gentlemen Mhioh do no 
extortion, and also tho [xxrr commonalty of rhi^iimd. 


I God save ilho king and the Lord Protector, and all 
I true loi’ds and gerrtlomen, andnisthe pq^r commonalty 
Itude as it was, this appeal to the “ jioor commorralty,” 
w'as not witliout its effect, so as even to alarm 
Warwick and his friends. They sent in haste for 
Eussoll to coma with his troops to London; and ho, 
sotting out irrstantly, .ivjxrrtcd that “ the countries 
wore every where in a roar thatono man wist what to 
do.” However, tho dangers on this side wore not 
great, for Somerset, with all his lovo for tho poor, w'as 
not tho man to head a popnlar insurroctioii. Not 
deeming himself and his royal charge safe atlfaraplofc 
Gourt, he removoil, in the night from tlio (ith t,o the 
7 th of October, to Windsoi-, attended hy about 
five hundrod aimcil men, most of them his own and 
tho king’s servants. Only two of his fi lends and 
associates in power had tho courage to follow him to 
Windsor, namely Giaiaiicr and Sir William Paget, 
Seeing tlio difliculty of maintaining himself under 
these ciK'umsIanees, and wishing, above all, to avoid 
bloodsliod, the Protector now sent an envoy tolxtndim 
to treat with the conspirators, telling them, in a letter, 
“ Yo shall find ns agreeable to any rcasonahlo con¬ 
ditions that you n«iy require, for wo do esteem the 
king and tho wealth and tianqmllify of this’realm 
more lliau all other worltlly things, yea, than our own 
life.” Tho envoy to wJiom Soraorset intrusted the 
iiegociatiou, Sir Philip llohy, like many other fiieiids, 
played him false, and instead of working for his in- 
teiest, allowed himself to 1)0 employed by Wamiek ns 
the liearor of secret messages to llio young king, as wi-ll 
as to Crunmer, both lajing urged to detach thomsolves 
from tho intoicst of tho falling man. Ho was not 
quite on tho ginnnd yet, and might have easily risen 
to his full height again, had ho been as daiing and as 
unscrupulous as bis antagonists. AVhile iiegoeiating 
with them, fliore came new,s that ten thousand men 
had jisen in Wilts and Ilamiishirc, and wcio in lull 
march towards W’indsor, and that twenty thousand 
moioof tho “j)oorcommons” weioassembling in Kent, 
Hussox, and SuiToy, Put tlio I’loU'cter by tliis time 
hud relinquished all notions of rosistaneo, hniniliut- 
ing himself so f.ir as to send an affc'ctioimto loiter to 
Warwick, in which ho brought forwaid their old 
fiioudbhip and the services ho had rendered liim as a 
plea for I'orbearance and luorey. To aiiproaeh a wan 
of Warwick’s stamp with such sentimentalities was 
singularly childlike, but also singularly useless. 

The cih'iK came at last, sadder to tho Protector than 
he could have jxissiblyoxpeett'd. Tho sen rot messages 
of tho traitor. Sir William llohy, had tlio intended 
efleet, and the last remaining of Somerset’s fiiends, 
Cranmor and Sir Willii^ Paget, tuined against him. 
On their pei-suasioii^tho conspiring lords, twenty-two 
in number, were invited by royal warrant to rejiuir to 
Windsor Castle, tho Protector’s intention being to 
come to an agi-etment with them, but theirs to make 
him a prisoner. W'arwick and his eo conspirators, 
accomiMinied by a largo liody of troops, arrived on tlie 
12th of Octolxsr, aiul, before twenty-l'our houra were 
gone, tho Pjotoctor found hintielf a captive. Potli 
Cranraer and Paget played an ignoble jiart in the 
arrest of Somerset, to which thov actively iwntributei 
taking credit for tho same yi afcommnuication to tho 
ruling jiowers. “ Becuuso,’' they icj:K)rtod, “ his cham- 
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bor was bal'd adjoining to the king’s bod-cbainbor, ho 
is removed to ^lo tower, which is called the lieu¬ 
tenant’s, whidi’is the high tower next adjoining to 
the gate of the middle ward: a vejy high tower, and 
a Ktixmg and good watcli shall bo had about the same.” 
The day after his arrest, the Trotector was carried off 
to London, while the .young ^king was led back to 
Ilampton Court, whoje Warwick intended taking up 
his quarters. Somerset had to enter the city in the 
midst of soldiers, like a ijrisonor (»pturod on the 
battle-field, but with luwanitions which plainly sho'tyed 
llio fear of the captors of a rescue. All the toiding 
men of London came forward to keep the poor people 
in check; “the lord mayor,” according to Jlolin- 
shed, “ Sir Ralph Warren, Sir John Gresham, mastor 
nxorder. Sir William Locke, and Ixitli the sheiiffs 
and other knights, silting on their horses against 
S<jpor Lane, with all the officers with halberds, and 
fiom Holbom Tbidgo to the Tower, certain aldornien 
or their dojmtios, on hoi’soback in «*voiy street, witli 
a number of householders standing with bills ns he 
[SoinersetJ passed.” The householders and their bills 
cffectn.ally kejit the houacluss in the backgtound; but 
they woio unable to pi event tlie groans and niunuui- 
ing of'the people, who loudly declated theniselvcs in 
favour of the prisoner, and against his enemies. How¬ 
ever, no leseiio was atiemplctl, and tlio I’lotoctor was 
safely, lodged within the daik walls of the Towci. 

'J’lio carl of Warwick and his fiicnds wore now 
mastei>i (<f the government and of the king, and all 
iniulo anxious piejiaiatious to share the How of wealth, 
honours, and dignities among them. Gicat in his 
hopi's, above the lest, Avaft the earl of Southampton, 
who, next to W'arwiek, had taken the lead in the 
eonspiiiuy, witli the bulk of the still |K>woiful Roman 
Galholio paity at Lis back. To become oiieo moro 
lord-ellaiieell 01 and chief of the cabinet was tlio least 
ho reckoned u]>ou, and ho was mit without quiot 
expeclotioiiK of tilling Somersi't’s place, keeping Wai- 
wiek at Ins foot, and restoiing England to the Popo 
and (lie Pope to England, But the sou of Dudley 
was more than a match for tho wily cx-<;haneellor, 
who, with r-eal enough to turn the rack upin women, 
lacked diseretieu in the management of his affairs. 
AVarwiek’s keen eyes had watched tho movetnenta of 
Iho Roman ralhoiies, and, justly fearing that unless 
stopped in time they might iK'Come tco strong for 
him, had made up his piind to throw them overboard 
at tho earliest jiosbiblo oppoi-tunity. Tho gates of tho 
Towor closed iqion Someiseton tho 13th of OcLiIxt; 
on the sarao day, tho letters patent for tho custody of 
tho king’s person and the protectonshiji Avoro revoked, 
and Warwick took possession of tho royal poAiw Avith- 
out further ceitimony. All the n^ro important phiees 
of tlio government fell to tho lotrf'f^\arwickB friends, 
but tho carl of Southampton got nothing. VoAving 
vengeance, ho retired from court, and began plotting; 
but had not plotted long liefore ho died—of vexation, 
as stated by some, or, pmro probably, as jwsei'tcd by 
others, of vexation grimly assisftd by poison. Iho 
Roman Catholic partjiso far from reaping any benefit 
from the change of government for which they had 
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of it aaIiou unived at but, on the eontiary, 

showed himself moro Protestant than even Someiw-.t. A 
man of no convictions whatever, and with no otli<>r 
gnido of his actions but tbo gieed of ambit,ion, lie 
could not fail jicrcciving that the zealous udAHKae-v of 
Protestantism was a far safer mode of letaining 'the 
supremo jiower which lie had grasiKsd than the leadei-- 
sliip of tho opposite )ifArly. He Wiis too far-sigliled 
not to bo awaie that llio great bulk of tho nation avus 
Protestant at heart, and he know, moieover, tliat tin- 
young king was too deeply giouiidod in the ncAv 1 
doctrinesot religion, and liad too mneh of tho obstinacy ! 
of his fiithcr to loaA'o tho slighli'st probability of his 
ever changing his Lutheran prineijiles. To cucAiuiago 
these now became his great object, carried out with 
much wisdom and still iiioi o energy. 

Tho first measuro of the new govornnient was to 
call togothor a parliament,, for tho double punio.se of 
trying tho Protixitor and of passing vaiious iuqiorlunf^ 
measures of civil and ecclesiastical uform. Jt Avas 
no jKirt of Waiwick's piliey to Ire Laid upon his pre¬ 
decessor in |x»wor, as long as 1 iioi e were ho))os of making 
him useful in tho prosecution of his ambitious schemes, 
and his chief object for tlio niomeiit censistwl in 
humiliating him snffieiently to extinguish fuilhei 
rivaliy. ’J'ho taitlifiil loids and eonuuous met on 
tho 4t]i of KoA’cmbcr, three wcekivafter Jiie fall ot tlie 
I’j'oloclor, and, obedient as I'A’cr, at once {xissod a Jong 
bill of jiains aifd iK'iialtics against the prisoner in the 
'lower. After tliis pieliininaiy eeieinoiiy, WaiAvn'k 
si*nt a message to his old fiiend and jiation, asking 
him to thoose between tlio alteinatiA'o of declaring 
himself innocent of the charges bionglit against him 
and having his head cut off, and that of declaring 
himself guilty and being leleasod, as aa’cH ius le- 
in.stated in a pisition near tho tin one. Sonjeiset 
AA'as not snffieiently fanatic to coacI niai lyi ,lom for 
iiiartyidom’s sake, and at, oneo promi.sod to do any 
leasiinablo thing to get again into the ojaii air. 'This 
having liccn agieod upon, lie Avas led, on tlie I31h of 
December, Wfore the king ami privy coniieil, was 
inado to fall on his knees, to deelaio himself a very 
great sinner, and to promise icpentancc and meliora¬ 
tion. After this ho Avas taken back to tho Tower, 
something moro remaining to bo dmm. Soniersol had 
a largo forlimo, and WaiAviek thought it would bo 
f.iir tliat ho should have a part of it, and accoidingly 
jiarliamcnt was oiieoinoio sottoAVoik in its judicial 
eapieity. 'J'lio obseipiious members of Iwth houses 
quiekty passed a bill, bj' Avbii'li tbo Avliole of tho ox- 
I’roteetor's personal piopeity avus declared forfeited 
to tho crown, and he A\'as adjndged,*hesides, to pay 
tho large sum of ten thousand pounds as a fine, on 
retaining his estates. Against*Rio latter p,art of tlie 
judgment Somerset rcmonstialeiT, bntA'^ith tho only 
effect of Imiug again llueateiie'd A\ifh the axi>, Avhicli 
naturally ina’,o him quiet. On tbo filh of kobruarj’, 
ho Avas at last released fiom eoupnenieiil, and four 
days after a royal pardon, signed by his nephew, AA'as 
placed in his hands?. WarAvick, by this time, hud 
come to tho conclusion that his gi oat antagonist was 
sufficiently humbled, and fit to beexiiuo a holploss tool. 

There wore indications ot restless disquiet among 
tho labouring population throng' mt tho-ki^lom, 
aud^reasons to fear a goneial u" ,>i'icction. lo laj'' 
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the threatening Btorm, j^^ailiament passcil a number 
of laws by which heavy jnsnaltios wore iuilicted upon 
all who should distuib tho peace. It was made high 
treason for more than twolvo persons to moot together 
for a corainou purpose, and to refuse dispersing ujion 
Xinxilaniation of tho magistrates, and it was made 
Iblony to break down fences or onelosnres, or to de¬ 
stroy deer, or to damago dwellings. Even those who, 
refused to assist tho constituted authorities in their 
action against rioters were made liable to severe 
penalties—farmers to forfeit their leases, and copy- 
holders their lands and houses; and any fdl’ty jieisoiis 
meeting with tlio object of committing unlawful acts 
wore to be held traitors. The severity of these 
statutes was hirt too likely to dofi^t tho very object 
for which tlioy had hceii entrcteil, and it was the 
knowloolgo of this, and of tho growing animosity of 
tho Roman Catholio iraity, which made Warwick 
htiKioiis to enlist tJio popularity of Somoi'sc't in his 
Boiv'ico. Tho partizans of tho old frith, indeed, had 
roawn to Ire dissatisfied with tho now govorinnent 
which they had helped to construct, ibr its first ants 

t u'oclaimod a more severe warfare upon them than 
rad ever yet been waged, lly a new statute, passed 
during tho imprisoiimeut of Somerset, the whole of 
the images still remaining in tiro churelies wore 
ordered to be removed or destroyed, and all missals 
to be delivered up, while a liody of tihii’ty-two com¬ 
missioners, presided over hy Cranmer, was appoint od 
to compile a new code of ecclosiastical laws. Several 
bishops, wlio stood out in opiiositioii against thoso 
reforms, among Ibcm tho occupints of the* soc's of 
Chichester, Durham, and Worcester, were committisl 
to prison and deprived of Iheii’ mitres, as a proof that 
tiro now rulers were tlioroiighly in c'arnost. But 
Warwick, although thus throwing tho gauntlet to 
the jrarty which had coimtod him as theirs, was not 
inclined to underrate tho animosity arising therefrom, 
and, to strengthen his Irands, resolved to call Somoi"- 
set’s influence to his aid. Towards the end of Mai’cli, 

15fj0, little more tlian a morilli afUT his release li oui 
tiro Tower, Somerset Avas invited to appear again at 
court, and on tho 10th of April he was ro-uppointed 
to a seat at tho privy couneil hoard, and his fino 
remitted. To g.ain him over entirely, Warwick next 
airanged a nianiago Ijetwixm his eldest son, Yiscouiit 
Lisle, and ono of the d.urghtor8 of Somerset, which 
was celebrated witli giuit pomp, in the pi on ,rco of 
tho 1 ing, at Itiehmond, u tire .■fid of June. Thp day 
.after, there was another uupHal ceremony, graced hy 
tho royal preseirce, Warwick’s Ihiid son. Sir Robert 
Dudley—better Kin >wii, substa^ncntly, as carl of Leices- 
tcr—espousing Am^, ^edaughter of Sir John Kid^art. 
'I’ho fostivi1i^^8 altcndaiit upon those joyful events 
extended over more than a Avoek, and ineludrd various 
TKHJuliar arisiocratio amusomeuts, such as foot-races 
betwef'n nohlomen, ami goose hunting. “There 
were,” King EdAvard gravely entered in his journal, 
“certain gentlemen that ilid striA’o who should fiist j 
take aw ’.y a goose’s head which was liangod alive on 
! tw6 cross posts.” 

I England’s influence abroad was voiy much woak- 
' oned by the internal troubles of tho kingdom. The 
1 ami^ collected for driving tho Froiroh from Si '.itliind 
■ having been diA orted from ihs purjioso in the sujjpocs- 


sion of the. Norfolk rehellioti, and subsequent assist¬ 
ance given to the anibitious designs Warwick, the 
preparations for invasion were given up altogether, 
and (ho English garrison at Haddington, maintained 
all along at a great saorifico of blcm and treasure, 
received ordob to return homo. To leave Scotland 
alone was decidedly th» wisest plan, since there were 
fair piArspccts that tho xreoplo tl#mBelve8 would di ivo 
away their Freneli friends and maslors, utterly dis¬ 
gusted as they had become with their prt<sonco. 
Even tho queen doAvugor was uttering loud com¬ 
plaints against tho insoJenoo of her oAvn countrymerf, 
and although, througli lire cfl'ect of her remonstrances. 
General D’hlsse hail to give up his command to 
Maiulial Tomes, affaii-s remained in nearly the same 
state, the country being treated in most resjioots as 
a dependency of Franco. His successes hero eiu- 
lioldoiiod Henri II. to assail tho power of England 
in another direction, and, Avithout doeluring war, ho 
suddenly ixmnced upon Boulogno, trying to hike tho 
city by surprise. He was unsuccessful in tbis 
attempt; hut ho drove the English garrisons from 
Ambloteuso, Selaqucs, and ftlhor small foi tresses near 
I the erxist, and then invested Boulogne hy land and 
sea. Seeing that, in the existing state of weakness 
of the govcriimcnt., tliero was little cliaiico of raising 
the siege, Warwick sent commissioners to tho Fi-cnch 
king, with absolute ixrwcr to treat for tho cession of 
tho place, on tho basis of the treaty concludoil bo 
tween Henry VIII. and Francis I. Tiro elilef stijm- 
lation of this treaty was tlie payment of the sum of 
two millions of crowns, ancars of tiibuto duo from 
tho rulers of Franco to t)io kings of England, as a 
security fiir which Boulogno vi'as bujqiosf d to be held. 
'WaiAviek’s commissioners, led by his friend Loul 
Russell, now created carl of Bcdfoid, tried Lard to 
obtain tho signature of Ilenii 11. to the fulfilment 
of this agreement, hut found him immovable. As 
fully awaio as AVarwiek himself of tho impoteney of 
tho English govemmciit., he proudly d(s;krcd that 
ho did not aeknoAvledgo OAving tiibuto to any nation 
upon earth, and that if Boulogne Avas not given up 
to him Ire would simply take it But Bedford was 
lorseA'cring, and at lirngtli the Frcneli king allowed 
limself to he persuaded that it AA'ould bo ebonpest * 
for him to piy a sum doAvn to regain his city, 
instiad of risking new lives in the attiuk ujion it. 
Henri could not help seeing the force of tiieso aigu- 
rnoiits, and thoroujxm agi’ced to giA’o four hundred . 
iliousaiid eruvins for tiro immodmto restitution of 
Boulogno, ono half at once, and the other half at tiro 
cud of five months. The treaty of iroaeo and amity 
on these conditions was signed on the 24th of March, 
1.').50, and hy an injpoitaiit sliimlalion attached to 
it, tho English goA’crilment hound itself to respect tho 
independence of Scotland, or, in otiicr words, to leave 
the kiiigdora in tho pcBscsbion of France. There was, 
moreover, a secret agreement, by tho terms of which 
a marriage was arrayged to take place lietween King 
EdAvard and Princess Elizabeth, one of the (laughters 
of Henri IL Tho Preuoli moAireh altogether had 
reason to b'Hevo that his four hundred tlnAUffnu d 
01 owns were not ill spent. , 

I’lio French treaty did n#t iffld to tho popularity 
of Warwick, slight as it av| 8 before, ami a strong 
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opposition a^nst him was manifostod uU over the 
oountry. Thoro wore many wlit) demanded tho re- 
imstalmont of 'Somorsot in tho prolootoi-ship, and 
though the latter did nothing to oncourago this 
movement, it was not tho loss alarming to tho party 
in power. Warwick’s hojie of making a tool of 
his groat rival gradually vanished in the course 
of tho year 1550, and ho came to porccivo that there 
was too much influence loft to Somciiiot to allow 
suboidination, Thoro were alternate quarrels and 
reconciliations; violent words, followed by festive 
Jjanquets mid expressions of everlasting fiiendship. 
Even tlio soiwants of the rival stalesmon wore aflbetod 
by tho jealousies of their nuxsters, and ojK;n battles 
tcK)lc jdaco between thorn in Iho streets, with this 
eignifi»»xnt (mdiug, however, that while Warwick’s 
lotttinors always went seot-fico, Somerset’s men were 
put into ])riHon at every possible opiKutunity. It 
was not diflicult to foisco tliat tho silent struggle 
between tho two gicat rivals would end in tho same 
way. Both wore ambitious; but the ono being kind- 
hearted and somewhat timid, and the other bold and 
utterly unsciupulons in hi*! ambition, tbe result could 
Kcarctdy be doubtful. Ilowevei', Warwick hcsitatexl 
to stiike for some time, lie felt that his own footing 
at tho giddy height of supreme power was by no 
means socnie,and that one false step might prove his 
destinietiou; hut while waiting ho did not cease 
watching, keeping a steady ej'C ui)on all his supiioscd 
or rcjil enemies. Somerset was surronnd(»d and 
followed wheiovor ho went by a host of spies, who 
reported the most insignificant of his actions, and 
every word that went ffom his lips. Tho ox-l’ro- 
tector was anything but a cautious man, and often 
said things which, when reported and properly 
magnified by the paid bale bearois, sounded vciy 
unpleasant in tho eais of his sufMiossor, thus infinitely 
aggravating tho mutual distrust. But tlnue was 
one cause, stronger than all the others, which finally 
brought matters to a crisis. Somerm't had long enter¬ 
tained a plan for drawing tho relationship hetwoen 
himself and the young king stronger, by a maninge 
of tho latter witli ono of his daughters, and oven now 
that ho had fiUlen from his high jiosition ho did not 
cease woiking in tlie cxocntion of the scheme. It 
was nalmally opposed by Warwick, who, to coun- 
teiuct tho otforts of his rival, icsolved to nmiry 
Islward to a daughter of tho king of Fjanco, taking 
tlio first steps to this effect in the negotiations about 
Boulogne. Ilenii II. showed liimsolf very anxious 
for tlio alliance, and in May, ISf)!, a splendid embitssy, 
under tlio mariiuis of Northampton, was sent to 
Paris to invest the king with tho order of tho Garter, 
and to settle tho prfiimintflios of the matrimonial 
union. Tho nohlo marquis wj!a instnictod to ask 
for a dowry of two millions of crowns for the princess, 
but this being refused, ho obligingly accepted just 
one tenth jiart of it, with tho proviso that the future 
queen of England, as yot in pinafores, sliould ho sent 
across the channel “at her father’s charge, three 
months before she '^^as twelve, sufficiently jewelled 
and stuffed.” This sotlled, anoihor treaty of eternal 
peace and firiendship between Franco and England 
was sworn to by th| n^otiators, and Ilcnri II. de¬ 
spatched one of his great gcnoials, tho famous Maishal 
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St. Andre, to lake to his px]«M^tcd Mui-iu-Liw the 
order of St Micluu'l, iu rotii/n for that of tho. Garter. 
Edward was much pleased with the dccoiation, ami 
duly entered in his journal that ho had received tho 
Older of Mon-mijncur, or My-loul Itlioli.'iol. 

When Marshal St. Audio anived iu England,at 
the Ixiginning of July, tho “sweating siekuoss” hml 
Just broken out, and was making gieat havoc, to tho 
'iutenso coustoniation of tlio people. Tlicro was a belief 
spread far uiid wide that thoplaguo was a juinishinent 
of lioaven for tho sins of tho people, anil that it 
attacked no other jiorsons but natives of England. 
“Tho disease,” 1U5C01 ding to a liistoiian of the time, 
“followed Englishmen,and mmo other nations; only 
our Englishmen were sick tlieieof, and none other 
persons; the considciation of whiih (Imig niailo 
tjxo nation much afraid thereof, who for tho time 
began to ie]ieut and give alms, and to remciiiber 
God, from whom that plague might will seem to 1 k>» 
sent among us. But as the disease in limoecased, 
so our devotion deoajed.” One of tho king's giooms, 
and a gentleman of tlio bed-ehainbci, having heen 
carried oft' by the “ sweating sickness,” Edward was 
taken from Westminster I’alacc to Hampton Gourt, 
where tho French amhassador was introduced into 
the joyal presence, and aftorwaids entertained by a 
series of splendid fetes. In ihu convse of tliesu, 
Somerset made himself rather conspicuous by consjatii 
attendance up8n tho young king, so mncli so Uiat 
Warwick got alamed, and huineil on his prejnira- 
tions for getting rid of his gieat jival. As a pro- 
limiary to this end heajqiointed himself, in SeptemlKT, 
Warden of tho Scottish Marches, a place jiroriously 
held by the maiquis of llorsct, which placed at liis 
dispttsal the most wailiko portion of tlio cenntiy, 
and made him almost sole diel,i(or of England, To 
a man moio watchful of his own secuiily than 
Somoroot, tliis nomination, unevjiceted as it was, 
woii'd have caused piofouud misfiust, but he scemeil 
to feci none, and regularly took his scat, iu I he juivy 
council, placing hiinsidf at the fioo disjiosal of his 
cuemies. Nov did ho ap^xar to lose his confideneo 
when, a week after, it was announced that Warwick 
was to bo raised to the dignity of diiko of North¬ 
umberland, with giant of all tlio estatesof this power¬ 
ful familj, foif'eited by the attainder of the lightl’iil 
heir. Tiio young king himself eommunieated to the 
ixmncil, oii tho Jtli of Oi-tober, the nows of tins extra- 
oidinary elevation, which was made piihlio on tho 
11th *of tho same month. Sl«)l iSoiiiersct, fearing 
nothing, and evidently igtioraiit of all Uio designs 
against him, made his regular aji^earanee at tlio 
council table till the aftcincxjn of tfie IGth of October, 
when he was suddenly arrested*b^ Wai wick’s guards, 
and earned oft' to the Towei, A number*of Somemet’s 
personal friomls wcio seized at the same nuunoiit, 
the young k-ng, looking on very composedly at his 
undo’s and their ariest, and ('nteJ'^ig short notes 
of tlio matter iu his journal. “'J'his morning,” 
Edward entered, under Octolicr ICIh, “none vas at 
Westminster of the conspiiatore. 'I'ho fiist w.u) the 
Duke [of Somerset] who came later than ho was 
wont of himself; after dinner he was ajipreheuded: 
Sir Thomas rainier, on the ten 'v wafi^hig^ there; 
lla^jimoud, passing hy Mi. Vice umlicj I.uo’s door. 
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was lilted in "by John Hers to inako a match at According*to the entries in his own janmal, Edward 
shooting, and so takon.^ Nowdigato was called for did not int/crferc to save Somorsot, when lying in 
as from my lord his master, and taken. liikewiso prison awaiting oxocntion, making if appear that ho 
were John Soymonr and Davy Soymonr. Aniudel rathor wished his death, as ho liud openly declared 
also was taken, and tlie Lord Grey, coming out of some time hofbro. But, wishing it or not, the young 
the country.” Thus, with ono swoop, Wai'wick cap king did not express tlie least wish to save the life of 
tnred all whom ho BU8]K)cted were friendly to his rival, ono who, hosides being his umlo, had Ijecn for years 
informing the young king that they wore “eonspi- his intimate friend, gmdo, and Edwaid, 

rators.” The notable sentenco in Edward’s journal^ now past lliirleen, began to feel pleasure in various 
about Nowdigato, ono of Someiset’s rotainci-s, being kinds of amnsemenls, and Wanvick, having time to 
“ called for as from my lord his master,” clearly attend uiwii him after the condemnation of his rival, 
showed the conspiracy, if any, to ho or^ llio otiicr the Christmas of 1551 and new year of 1552 wciro 
bide. spent, in shows and theatricals, with boundless gaiety. 

'J’ho charge upon which Somcraet. was arrested wa.s The niasqucradings wore prolonged till the latter pait 
that of having plotted with his fibaids tho cail of of January, when, as quaintly recorded by John Stow, 
Arundel, Lord Grey, and others, to sei7.o and execute llio antitjnavian, “Christmas being thus passed, aini 
W.ar'wick,and8tirupciviIwarintboiioilliejneounties. .s}>ciit with much mirth and piisiime, it was tbougbt 
Not a tittle of reliable evidence w.as biougbt forwaid now good to proceed to the cxceution of the judgment 
to snbsfanti.ato this accusation, wbi<b rcstal chiefly, if given against the dnkc^ of Somerset.” King Edwaid 
not solely niwii the deposition of tho Sir Thomas onfored tho muidor of his nnelo thus drily in his 
ralmor, mentioned in Edward’s journal as walking joninal: “ January 22nd. The duke of Somerset had 
on the terrace during Somer-sol’s arvest, doubtless his head cut off on ’rower Hill between eight and 
to watch him. I’almcr, an nnsenrpnlous rc^to and nine o’clock in tho morning.” Tiro next errtiy was. 
profligate, ready to lend himself to any crime fur a ‘Sir W. Pickorinir deliveied a token to tho Lady 
buhstantittl reward, swun that os far* Iraok as the KlizalKjtli~a fair dianrond.” 

month of April, Somerbct had enteied upon arrange- 'J’ho great love, w'ondoifully touching in its in- 
rncitls for overthrovprrg the existing government, and tensity, shown by the j)oo])le to Somerset, was once 
secriiing to fftinsclf once more tho eirstody of tiro king more manifested orr the day of his oxcentiun, Warwick, 
and'chief dircetion of afl'aii's. Tho trial was a more fearing a riot, and porhajis a rc.seuo, had issued strict 
farce of justiec. Warwick, acting tiro part of pro- orders that no irorsons dwelling in the city should 
(axiutor as well as judge, wcuL, with tw. nty-six of his leave their houses before ton o’clock; but, notwith- 
adherorris and deparderrts, including the miytinis of standing this prohibition, and nmuindful of the con- 
Nor’thamptoir, tho carls of Derby and of Bedford, to beqneuces, an rintnonso multitude asM'ruhlod around tho 
Westminster llall, on the 1st of Dcceinher, .and, sitting scaffold, to have a last lookat the “ g<X)d duke,” and to 
down under the cloth of e.stato, liad Somerset brought hi'ighten his dying momonts with their cx,)rosBions of 
up from the'I’owcr. Tho dciiositions of Palmer and affection. Somerset met his fato with extraordinary 
several other obsonre individuals wore read: but, coun^'o, gontlono.ss, and serenity. Bufuio laying his 
though Somcr'bct asked oarncstly to meet them faco to ht'ad on the hhxrk, ho made a eaim K|)ooeh to the crowd, 
face, noiro of the witnesses were hrongJit forwai'd, and aascrling his innocence; and while thus engaged 
there was nothing for tho prisoner but to give a an affecting incident oecinred, showing that, to the 
general denial to the accusations of his enemies. So very last, tho i)CO])lc exjMX-fed that tho young king 
weak was tho evidence, that the twenty-seven judgr i, would Nivehis great and g<Kxl uncle from violent death, 
cioatirres as they were of Warwick, found themselvc.s A hoi'soirwn came g.alloping up in liot haste to tho 
nnahlo to niako onta case of treason ag,ainstSomeis(‘t, scaffold, and the multitude had no sooner espied him, 
however’, they doelarcd him guilty of the minor ehargo when they cried, with one vureo, “A pardon 1 A 
of felony, which w.os sufficient so far, {« it was followcrl pardon!” tossing their oop.s and cloiiks in tho air. 
by tho sentcrieo that ho should be hung. W bile those But Somerset at onec' percoivc'd their error, and, a faint 
piocecdings wore going on, an immense crowd was smile spreading over his palo features, he quietly dis- 
waiting outside Westminster Hall, cxhihiLi.g <heir abused his fn'ends. In the words of an eye-witness, 
affection for “tho gocnl duke,” as Somerset* was “tho good duke all this while stayed, and with his cap 
genei-ally called, in the most explicit manner. It was in his liand wav« d tho people to come together, saying 
the custom at tig) time for condemned criminals who these words to their words of pirdon : ‘'Phere is no 
had been found guilty of treason to have the axe such thing, goixl jwople, there is no such thing; it is 
carried before them orr. their way track to irrison, and tho ordinance of God tlihs for to die, wheremth wo 
when Somorsoil., after.tho trial, app'arod without tho must bo content, afl^ I pray you now let ns pray 
axe, the crowd, thinking ho had btKm acquitted. together for tho king’s majesty, to whom I have 
up such a tremendous sliout of joy that it vyas hoard always Wii a f.iithful, tnie, and most loving subject, 
for more than a mile, beyond Charing Cross, and as At which words tho people answered, ‘Yea, yea, yea,’ 
far as^ng Aero. •A few minutes served to explain and some said, ‘It is found now too true.’” ’ John 
the mistake, and then there was deep and sorrowful Fox, t ho martyrologiift, furnished a pathetic description 
silence among the vast multitude, not a f. w giving of the last moments of tho “good ^uko,” gathered from 
veiit to their grief in toais, Thori> still remainwl a the lips of a nobleman who stood near tho excoutioner 
hope with many that the young king would pirdon on tho scaffold. After Somorsot had sjiokon to tho 
his uncle; hut those who expected it knew very little iwople, the account says, “tui‘niu!|himself again about 
of tho real character of the son qf Henry Vlll. liko a meek lamb, ho kneeled down upon his knees, 


and Dr. Coxo, who was there present to c<m^l and the late ex-lVotoctor iu a prftcndcd alteiinit lo J^li^e 
advise him, doTtvorod a certain seroll into ilia hand, an insurrection, was thrown mit with little uereinonv • 
wherein was ooitained a brief confession unto (iod; and another bill for repealing an act of the precedinir 
which being road, bo stood up again on his foot reign, by which the estates of Somerset were entail, d 
without any trouble of mind, as it appealed, and first upon his son, met with the same fate, riotwilhslaudiuu, 
liado the sheriffs fai-owell, then the Lieutenant of the that the unusual stop hail been taken of affix. m> thn 
Tower and others, taking thorn all by the hand that royal signature to 1hepa}xjr demanding fho lopoat 'f'.i ' 
were on tho scaffold ^ith hiirf. Then ho gave tho loa/o still loss doubt of the cx-troinoilAocling diio< <.'d 
hangman certain money; which done, ho put off his AgainstNorthumk'rliindpersonally,iLoJIoiiso of Oom- 
gown, and, kneeling down again in tho straw, untied mens entirely idlorod tho provisions of a new sf alnio 
his shirt strings; and after that, tho hangman coming of tretison which had passed the loi ds, iulding a cliuise 
unto him, turned down his collar lound about his to tho effeot that jicisons accused of ticason slioiild 
n?ck, and all other things which did iot or hinder, always be coufroiiled with their itiicsw H. In the 
Then lifting up his eyes to heaven, where his only course of discussion upon this subjeef, thcio were ■ 
hope remained, and covering his face with his haiidker- voices bold enough fo hint, or luoio than hint, lluit 
chief, bo laid himself down along, showing no manner Somerset had not met -with a fair tiial, but fallen a 
or token of trouble or fear; neither did his countc- victim to unprincipled ambition, 'i'l.is was more 
nance change, but that before his eyes were covered than Northumberland ooidtl bear to hear, and to lid 
there began to appear a rod colour in tho midst of his himself of his new foes, lie quickly dissolved parha- ’ 
cheeks. But tliis most meek and gentle duke, lying ment, bcfoie it had sjit tlireo months, an.l oven befojo 
along, and waiting for tho sti oke, bt'cause his doublet it had giantod Iho nsiml suppli.'s, I’hc dictator clearly 
ooveri-d his neck, he was commanded to rise up and was not unmindful of the daik clouds which wcio 
put it off; and then hiyiugjliimself down again upon gathering on tho horizon, but ho thinly believed in his 
the block, and calling thrice upon tlio namo of Jesus, strength to master tlio stoim. 

saying,‘Ijord Jesus, save me!’as he was the thiid time Boforo summoning another pariiament, Noithum 
rojK'ating tho same, even as tho name of Jesus was in bcrlaml launched into a career of tho m.vst high-handed 
uttering, in a moment ho was bereft of life, and slept despotism. To his already immrtise {x.'-sessions lu 
in tho iiOid Jesus.” tlie northein and midland counties, ho kcj.t comslanyy 

'JJip execution of Somerset was not only a gioat adding now estAtes, seizing, whenever oppoituiiilv 
crime, but a great political blunder. By it Warwick, offered, and under tho most fiivolous prek'iices, tlu* 
or, as he was now generally csilled, tho duke of North- properties of gieat and little landowners, t’em- 
nmborland, deprived himself of the support of that missions vjeio bkcwi.so issued f.n tlio eontiseiitioii of all 
great Protestant party on wiiioh, after thwarting tho the romaiiiiiig gold and silver plate and orn,aments of 
Boman Catholics, his power had mainly come to rest, thechiU’cbos tliroughout the kingdom, with the single 
and he created to himself, besides, such a mass of exception of chalices in use; and tlio whole proceeds of 1 
implacable hatred among the bulk of tbo population this vast robbeiy Nortliumbeiland apprepriatoil. to i 
as all his a.slutenos8, lus governing talent, and his himself Jn order to satisfy a peisonal s[iitc, as well 
indomitable energy could not overcome. 'J’ho oailiest as to enrich himself still fui iJier, ho h.id tho bishoj) of 
symptoms of the popular fooling towards Noith- Durl am, whom parliament refused to attaint, tiled [ 
umhorland became visible in tho attitude of the House before a special coui I, eompo.scd of his own creatures; 
of Commons. Puiliameut met the day after tho and the piolale having boon cmivictod, as a matter of 
murder of Somerset; and it had searooly sat a week course, ho soquestiatod tho revenues of tlio sco, tlie 
before it was scon that the spirit agitating the national liehest in Bnglaiid, and added its vast domains to his 
mind influcnwxl even its members, accustomed though own estates. With all the wealth and personal powci 
they were to act as humUo servants of any man, or thus ohtairial, ho purchased as many adlicieuts, nol)li-s 
knot of men, that had sucooetlcd in grasping the in prefoionoe, as lie could lay laind on. His sons, 
supremo power. Almost for the first time in tho brotluws, and other lolatives already lilhsl the liighcst 
coarse of lialf a century, the House of Commons now positions near tho throne, anil to extend Ins family ' 
dared to enter into op[>osition, evidently encouraged influence still fui thiir, ho elaborated a scheme of far- 
by the extreme unpopularity of Northumberland, and reaching matrimonial alliances, calculated to conned. 

S iite regardless of the fact that the absolute pow'or oi tho now house of Dudley with ‘.orne of the noblest 
0 crown was resting in bis iron hand as unlimited blood in the land. The principal and nfost important 
and quite os firmly as ithadbeen inthatofHoniy VIII. of those matiimenul unions coutomplUtod by him was 
Northumlxirlaud had acqiirod^by various moiiris, tho that of his fourth and only numarifql son, IjouI (luild- 
naturo of which may be surmiribd, an uiilimitcil ford Dudley, to Taidy Jane Gi.ey, oldest danghtor 
ascendancy over tbo young king,* and in his namo of the duke of Suffolk, and direct descendant of 
exoroisod the most undisguised despotism. It was, Princess Mary younger sister of Heiuy VIII. Tho 
therefore, with as much surprise as anger that ho saw object of NorthnmborLand in picpaiing this mar- 
the opposition of the despised House of Commons, riago w'as peculiarly grand and simple, being notliing 
which, to tho living generation of •Englishmen, was loss than to transfor tho snccession to the crown of 
little else but a court for tho registry of royal docincs. England from tho royal race of 'J'udor to tho line of 
The opposition manifesTed itself in various ways, all Dudley. 

more or less connected with tho memory of Somerset. Tho scheme, in iviility, Was voiy foasiblo, and by 
A bill brought into parlifimont for attainting ff’nnstall, no means devoid of roasonalilo el. '.cos of siiccev). 
bisliop of Durham, on thochilrgo of having assisted tho By the will of Ilemy VIII., the cto" was to devolve, 
VOL. n. ^ • 1 __ 
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in the event of the dmth of Edward, his only eon, 
first, to Princess Mary, and secondly, to Princess Eliz- 
both; but against this ari-angcmont thei'O was the 
very strong objection that hotJi Mary and Elizabeth 
had been declared illegitimate by wits of parliament, 
solemnly confiiTOcd by the king. All the forms of law 
had been studiously obsei-vcd in bastardizing tliese 
two children of Henry VII1., and the act, approve^ 
of by tho highest ecclesiastical and judicial authori¬ 
ties of tho roiUm, had never been ropoalod, so tliat, in 
strict adhcicnce to law, tho succession to tho tlirono 
was to be sought in a different direction. But with 
hJdward’s death, and the accepted non-legitimacy of 
his two half-aistci s, no other representatives of tho 
royal house of U’udor remained but tho descendants 
of the two daughters of Henry VII., Margaret, queen 
I of Scots, and Mary, for a short time queen of Fiance, 

I and subsequently; wife of Brandon, duke of Suffolk. 

•I The descendants of Margaret, represented at this 
I moment by tho young Queen Mary of Scotland, eleven 
years old, had, beyond doubt, tlio best claim, and all 
that could bo uiged against it was tliat this succes¬ 
sion was oxcludiHl by tbo will of Henry YIII., and, 
what was f.ir more important, was antagonLitio to 
tbo true interests of tho nation, inasmuch os Mary 
was betrothed to (ho dauphin of France, and her 
accoHsiou, 4.hcieforn, would bring England in snb- 
ji^’tion to its grcMit continental enemy. It was clear 
! that, in view of this possibility, alf claims of birth, 
’however strong, had to fall to the ground; and the 
light of snci-ession, in consequence, ciuld devolve 
upon no other cliimant but tlio offspimg of Mary, 
youngest daughter of Henry VII. Moiy, by her 
marri.igo with tbo duko of Suffolk, loft two daughters, 
the elilcst of whom. Finances Brandon, married Henry 
(}u^y, marquis of Dorset, subsequently crc.ated by 
Noi thumbirland duko of Suffolk. Granting tho 
jiromisos <if tho illegitimacy of tho two danghlors of 
Homy VIII., and the political incapiunt.y of tho 
desa-ndants of his cldor sister, Ihoro then remained 
not tJie slightest doubt that tlio succession to tho 
Clown of England was vested in Francos Brand.m, 
wife of tho now duke of Suflblk. This was tlio very 
sntlicient reason why Noi’thumhorland sot himself to 
jirejiaro tho marriage of his fourth son, Guildford 
Dudley, to Jane (Irev, oldest of tho throe danghtors of 
tho duchess of Suflblk. ^J'o complete tho transaction, 
the duchess consented to sign a little paper, by 
which she made over to her daughter all ii. i Hglita 
j to the cro^vu of England. 

But tho crown of Euglan.l was not yet vacant, 
and to hiing Northumberland’s groat scheme into 
oiwation, it wastoectssary that Edward should die, and 
die, too, lioforo tho* ^irojoctcd marriage with a French 
princess co’uld ho ca^’i-i^ into execution. The young 
king had never been very robust, and his intense 
application to study had not contributed to strengthen 
his bodily fiaiuo; however, ho hud always enjoyed 
fair good health, and it seemed tliat ho vras getting 
stronger after passing t.be age of thiitiam. But, 
•in the ,• imiuor of l.-ib'J, ho fell ill, and, thougli 
recovering for a while, lu.s eomplaints soon after 
asstunod an alarming character, 'rinue wt're duilr 
nimoui-S afloat among Iho common ]|)eople that the 
young king was being i>oiso»cd by Northumberland, 


whom, after tho execution of Somerset, they hold 
capable of all possible crimes. But the dictator paid 
no regard to these accusing voicA, either foiiified 
by a fiieling of innocence or hardened by obdurate 
wickedness; and, steadily following the path ho 
had traced out for himself, ho continued gathering 
within his grasp more and. more of power and of 
influence. In view of all emorgenoios, ho oven sought 
to strengthen his hands by foreign alliances, placing 
himself on oven terms with tho crowned heads of 
the groat European states. Tho cession of Boulogne 
had already brought him in friendly relation with ^o 
king of Franco; and to fom, if ixissiblo, likewise an 
alliance with tho firet sovereign of the continent, 
Charles V., Northumberland sent an embassy into tiio 
NoUiorlan^ in tlio autumn of l.>52. The ostensible 
object of tlio embassy was to induce the Kaiser to 
make peace with Fiance, with which power ho was 
wrestling in the evening as much as in tho morning 
of his eventful life. But the envoys wore likewise 
instructed to offer tho gieat monarch assistance 
against tho Turks, a tussle which he contem¬ 
plated as a divoT'sion faorn other fightings, and, in 
fact, to do anything to gain his gixKlwill for tho 
English govermnont, which, Northumberland justly 
foored, would bo cndangcied by tho contomplatod 
sotting aside of tbo snecession of rrincess Mary. 
Northumberland’s embassy, consisting of Hir liichard 
Morysino and ono or two oilier high-boin diplo¬ 
matists, and including likewise an obscure plebeian 
named Roger Aschatn, unknown as j’ot to tho world, 
but destined to lie more famous in times to come than 
either of his noblo snperhmi, found Cliailcs at Bruges, 
wlioro they had several iiitci'viows, which, however, 
led to little pivoctical result. 'I’o hum’'iato Franco 
was all tbo Kaiser cared for, and as tbo ruler of 
England did not dare assist him in this ono great 
objeot of his life, ho soemod rather eaioless about his 
frieiidaiiip. Nevertheless, tho English envoys per¬ 
severed, not disguising their great anxiety to win the 
favour of the Kaiser. 

He was as strange a man, this famous Kaiser Charles, 
now that ho was past fifty, as when, at twenty, 
with the diadems of four empires on his brow and 
unutterable ambition in his breast, ho was hiding, 
all his ambition nmtor a little cloth of frieze mantle. 
Sir Richard Morysiiie, brilliant ambassador, fitted out 
regardless of expense, reported to his master, with 
evident surprise, th,it he found Charles V., the greatest 
monarch, without eoiiiparisoii, of tho civilized world, 
at “ a liarc ta’olo, without a carpet or anything else 
u]:iuii it, saving his cloak, his brush, his speotuclos, 
and his picktooth.” Sir Richard Moiysiiio had been 
imrticularly ordered fo watch, in his interview with 
the Kaiser, his goqjiral expression of countenance, and 
even his tone and gesinros, his exaol temper, or, as 
stated in liis instnictions, his “passions of joy and 
grief,” in order tliat conclusions might he drawn 
therefrom whether ho was really well inclined to¬ 
wards tho English dictator, and disposed to he on 
friendly terms with liim. Bi^ jioor Sir Richaid sadly 
failed to solve tho great huWn riddlo Ixifore him, 
and was frank enough to aoknowledgo his failure. 
“ 1'ho emperor’s majesty,” h|i wrote homo, “ hath a 
face as nnwont to disciTOo any hid afl’ection of his 
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heart aa any ffitce I over met with in alt my life; 
for all those oolpura which, in clanging themselves, 
are wont in others to bring a man oort^ wal'd how 
his errand is liked or misliked, have no place in -his 
countenance, and his eyes only do betray as much 
US can be picked out of hun. He maketli mo tliink 
of Solomon’s saying, ‘ Tleavon "is high, the earth is 
deep: a king’s hear* is nnsearcliablo.’ ” The am- 
bas«dor, further to explain his inability to search 
Iho unsearchable, added a curious portrait of the 
mighty ruler of Germany, Spain, the Netherlands, 
ahd the vast continents of the Now World. “lie 
was newly rid,” reported Sir Richard, “ of liis gout 
and fever, and therefore his nether lip was in two 
daces bioken out, and he forced to keep a green 
eaf witliin liis nioutli at his tongue’s end, a remedy, 
as I took it, against such his drj'uess, as in his talk 
did increase ujion him.” This “green leaf ” was a 
great stumbling block to tho jxior ambassador, and, 
as he firmly bohevod, a chief cause of his diplomatic 
failuro. “ Thero is in his majesty,” ho lamented in 
liis despatch, “ almost nothing that speaks lieside his 
tongue, and that at this time, by reason of his leaf 
.and wircuoss of his lip, and his oocnstomiHl softness 
in speaking, did but so-so utter things, without groat 
eai-o given to bis wolds.” Thus tho allianoo between 
Kaiser Gliailes and England failed on account of a 
little gieen leaf. 

Prom tlio NethcrlamLs, tho English amhasaador 
proceeded to lioine ufiou soini' my.stoi ious negotiations, 
which had no further result than Hurt of alfdi'ding, 
a glimpse into tho couditiou of the papal court uudjrt- 
Julius 111., only known as “tho bisliop” to gflod 
Protestants, such as Kir Riehard. “ Of lato,” Itfc re¬ 
peated, under date ol the 2(>th of OctolxT, liiM, “the 
bishop, mewuing, as men guess, tir enjoy h/fs p.a])iuy, 
and live like a jHijic, hath wound himse’it out of aU 
busiuesH, kiiviiig the cliargo of his whole doings to 
five cardinals, with ^iwor absolute \xJ do what they 
sliall think good, only requhing them that, as oocur- 
ronees happen, ho may hear of llienf. Cardinal di 
Monte is ap|K>iiited to ovorseo tlio bishop’s revenues, 
and to take oi'der for tilings of his InMinoss’s chamber. 
Cardinal rigghin is appointed to maljters of judgment, 
■for to apjioiut consistories, and sm^i like. Cardinal 
Cicada hath in charge to look to Itho bishop’s hinds 
and castles, such as aro not ap^iiited to legates 
olreadjr. Cardinal Mignanelli, ojt rather, Mangiag- 
nelli, IS made suiiorintendent, ^ see that roligioii 
amend in no place where he hatmto do. Rut Cardinal 
Biuidiuo is ho tliat lia<h to do & mattoi's of state, in 
things between tho bishop and tl^ princes of Christ¬ 
endom, and it is thought Dii%dii% will do his best 
to dosen'o suoli pensions as tho IV^n^ch king givetb 
imto him, and, fail of that, ho scifitMi if ho get not 
some moro.”_ According to this slj&ment, bribery 
was as flourisliing as ever at Rom^pvhich was, pro¬ 
bably, one of the reasons of Sir jj^hard's journey, 
seeing that whoiever money was^ble to purchase 
frieuds, Northumlieiland was rea*w to como forward 
with a liberal hand. ^Howeve:nKml his diplomatio 
uegotmtions proved fliiluros, mo® or less; and oven 
a special embassy to Eulady sniWiosed to exert sumo 
Bocrot i^uenoe in the politic^ affairs of tho con¬ 
tinent, tho quoen dowager^f Jprauoe, Eleanor, widow 


of Francis I., and sister of Kaiser Charles, was lusult- 
losB. Roger Ascham was a member of this omliawy, 
and wrote homo from Brussels an amusing acooimt of 
the grand poi-sonages to whom lie was mtrodiiw'd. 
“IKo French queen,” ho told his conosiK.ndent, 

“ came to mass clad very solemnly all in while camhiu', 
a robe gathered in plaits wrought very fair os need 
bo with needle white work, as white as a dove. A 
train of ladies followed her as black and evil as she 
was white. Her mass was sung in piicksoiig vciy 1 
cunningly.” Roger Ascliam had tho honour of seeing i 
the queen ^t as well as pray. “ Her first courso,” I 
he reported, “ was of apples, pears, plnftis, grapes, ' 
nuts; and with this moat she began. , Then she bad \ 
bacon and cbiiikeus almost covorcihwiili stale onions 
that all the chamber smelled of dt. tiho bad a roost 
caixmot, and a pastry of wifd boar; and 1, thus 
marking all the behaviour, was content to lose the , 
second course, lest I should havo lust miiio own 
dinner at homo.” Honest Roger, very fond of a gotxl 
dinner, came home gieatly disap{X)inted with tho 
aspect of continental affairs. “ Reef,” he complained, 
“is littlo, lean, tough, and dear; mutton likewise; 
and a laro thing to see a hmulrod shoe]) in a flock ; 
capons too, lean, and littlo; pigeons naught; par¬ 
tridges black, iU, and tough." And, summing iqi 
matters, he arrived at tho conclusion, “ tlii'i o is no 
oounAry to bo «ompared for all things with Effg- 
land.” . 

' Noi thumberlaud was more fortunato in tos lioiiio 
politics than in his foreign negotiations. After dis¬ 
solving tlio pavliamonl, which liad sat during tlio 
whole of Edward’s roign, ho made gieat efforts to got 
another more fit to ho an iiistrumont in his haud.s, 
and, being uttoily unscnipnlous in the means em¬ 
ployed, his endeavomswell) crowicd with lair -uci'css. 
Previous to tho election of the new House of Coimuous 
iliero wore ciiculars issued, under the royal signature, 
to all tho sheiifls of counties, enjoining them “to 
inform the freeholders that they were leqiiired to 
choose men of knowledge and exjxnicnco for their 
representatives.” In order that there might ho no 
difficulty in finding tho veritable “ men of knowledge,” 
Northnmbtriand, in tho king’s nmne, fuithor kindly 
promisotl to point them out to tho olectois. “Yet 
nevorthcloss,” so luii the infiiuatiou, “ onr pleasnro is 
that where our privy coancil, or any of them, shall 
in onr behalf recommend within their jurisdietjon 
men of learning and wisdom, in such cases their 
directions shall Ixi regarded and folloiyed, as tending 
to tho same end which wo dowro, lliat is, to havo tins 
assembly conqxised of tho iXTSons jn our realm tlio 
best fitted to give advice and gpod counsel.” 'I’lio 
plan worked cvcocdingly well, and*, writs having lx*cn 
issued on tho J.Htli of January, l'56d, thero assembled, 
on tho Ist of March following, a ixuliamont entirely 
devoted to tho now ruler of tho kingdom. It was 
liighly welcome to Noithumberlaiul, gicatly in w.int 
for tho moment, not so much of fresh statutes ns of 
fresh cash. Ho had spent, to the last penny, the 
produce of his great church sjioliations not only, and 
of his immense estates, but also tho four hiiuJioil 
thousand crowns rooeiveil from the ’"ing of Erance for 
Boulogne, and, over and ahovo a" iiiis, ho had run 
tho Axwvn into debt to the extent of ui'ariy three 
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hundred tRousand pounla It was, pi’obahly, this 
grievous want of cash which made his negotiations 
with Romish cardinals and French dowager queens 
less siicoossfiil than they might have been otherwise; 
and it certainly irapcHlod the execution of his all- 
I iuiporiaiit schemo for the change of succession. From 
j these anxi'ciies, KorfhnmhcrJand ^ms relieved by the 
liberality of the new parliament, which at once granted* 
him two lentils and two fiftcentlis, to bo levied 
immediately; fiom the oonvixiatioii of the clergy, 
likewise) called together, ho in.inagcd to.extract six 
shillings in the pound in addition, thus satisfying the 
most immoiliato needs. Without lo.sing further time, 
the usurper nows<3l tewoik at once for the realization 
of his gio»-t entorprize. 

The jinpular i umour which accused Northumherlaiid 
of having poisoned (ho yt'ung king, seemed to bo ill- 
, founded for the present, for Edward Ihreatoned to die 
too soon. Attaokod, snccessiviely. by tbo measles aiul 
the small-pox, lie aiipearcd to sntfer, in the spring of 
]55.‘j, fiom a complication of diseases, and at tbo open¬ 
ing of parliament, on the let of Ma«ch, w'as so weak 
as not to bo ai'le to go fiom lVhitohall''tn Westminster, 
It was evidently high lime to commcn\?e operations, 
and Northumbciland was ready for the ('siieigcncy. 
Ho had orcotod for Juniwll recently a splenditl palace 
in the Strand, called Huiham House, aud all ®uing 
tbd^ months of March and Apiil, fffiinters, giR^rs, 
itpholstoiers, and otlicr artists were kept haul 
work to prejiare for tlio most mogniticcs^ wedding, orS 
group of weddings, tliat had boon seen fur a ]oug time 
in tlio motn)ixib.s. All being ready, tbe grwtt event 
which was to tiaiish-r the crown of England to the 
hon.so of IJudlcy came off on the 20th of May. (In 
tliis day, the Lady .Fane (liey gave licr hand to the 
foailh son of Js’ia’thambcihmd, her yonngor sister, 
Catheiino Grey, was mariicd to Lord llcibort, heir 
of I’cmbrobo, intimate friend of the dictator; and, 
finally, ^ orthnmbci land’s youngest, daughter. Lady 
(.'aiherinc Hadley, was made to wed Lord Hastings, 
eldest sou of tlie eail of Huntingdon. There was o ic 
more marriage oti this same day, likewise of a heiress 
to the eiown of England, but it was not cclcbiali'd in 
tbe gilded apaiiiariits of Huiham House. While tin 
two first boin children of the duchess of Suffolk, gical 
gnind-d.auglitors of Henry VII., t''‘lchi.atud (lu'ii 
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nuptials with illustrions lord^ oxjiactanfc to move_ in 
the circle of royalty, her third and^youngest child, 
Lady Mary Grey, gave hoi’ liand to one of the king’s 
porters, a native of Kent, called Martin Keys. The 
duke of Northumborlaud was v^ry angry at tliis 
unequal match, but unable Jo prevent it; and all 
that bo coiiJd do was fo exclude^ wth a show of pi(;y, 
tlio sister of the intended queen of England from his 
own elevated sphere. The dictator was too full of 
schomoH, and too much of an upstart, fo judge things 
quietly; else might lie liavo foioseon that, in thc^< 
dangeious times of ambition, tlioio was more rca.son 
to congraiulalo than to })ity tlio humble descendant of 
King Heiity VJL, Mrs. Keys. 

'fo complete Ts’ortbumbei land’s great schemo, there 
now remained nolhing but to gain tlui eonscul of the 
young king to a change in tJie succession. This was 
eompiiral ivoly easy; and Edwai’d not only obeyed 
the wishes of his guardian hnt assisted personally, and 
Avith cxl.raordinaiy eagerness, in the execution of the 
plan. The jioor lad knew by this time that he w'as 
dying, and liaving been* educated in tbe strictest 
I’untan principles, he shrunk back in horror fiom 
ll'.o idea of being succt'edcd on tbe throne by a ruler 
of such deelaiod popish Icndcneics ns I’lincess Mary. 
There had bocn many attempts made to indniio her to 
relinquish the Romish laith at least in its oxtoruals, 
to give up mass aud cotil’cssion, and coTifonn, if not iu 
all, in some rospccls, to the litnal of the Ohuich of 
Emrland. But, a true cliild of Ikt father in obstinacy, 

a ll these cndcavouiH with gieat energy, 
lenee, declaiFug to the liOid ('hancellor 
;li officers of state whom the king hail 
lat she Would rather lay hoi Lead on the 
OTer death than Icav'c the faith in Avliich 
educated. The young king, under these 
, looked upon his half sister Avith a feel 
ill" akin fo R oiror, and, when once the doctors htyl 
iiiKnnied himillness was likely to end in 
death, manifoKlitd a velicmeut desiio to destroy hei 
claim to tlio thiiVuo* pnssnsw (I the power to 

altei tht' successVwi fJioio seemed little doubt., mas 
mueli as the statilto of 2. Homy VH i.. cup. 7, whicl. 
had never hecii coiiscqiieutly still in 

force, hail c(.nfcricta”l'<® king the right toboqiiealh 
the kingdom to al*y person at hLs plca.siiro, Avithout 
jbiretoi eniio to the doscondants of 
former Bovoi’Cigns. But Northumberland did not 
Avisb the young ki^^D act npoii tins statute in 
nominating his snccfl^^^’L hut diiccted him to follow 
the loss arbitrary pl^ <'f simply oxcludiiig both the 
Biiucessos Maiy aujH Elizabeth from the throne on 
the giound of thoiy illegitiinato, aud after that 

to allow the siiciyt^^sioii to take its natuial course, 
under adoption aW ^he Avili of Henry VI11., which 
eliminated the dj^ceiidants of Margaret of Scotland. 
Edward waS uati^ally unwilling to exclude his half- 
sister Elizabeth, wltom ho know to lie a good I’rotcst- 
aiit, together witW%Mft»y. could not help 

seema that l)astarfly\c'»«ld not bo ajipliod to one with 
out tlio other, he silLbruitted fo this ijoc-OKsity. I’ho 
young king accordiilgiy up the will with his 
own hand, careful t(% hif| signature at the top, 
sides, and bottom, aiidV®^"*g folded like 

a school-liook, *‘Mv deviieo fi’octing the siicecssion." 
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While the groat plot was proceeding, 44iere was a 
little underhand plot being eilactcd in the royal 
csouncil. Although in reality as unresti-ained in his 
jjower as the most absolute monarch, Northumberland, 
fully aware of hk extreme uniwpularity, nmdo it his 
principle to heep'as much as possible in the back¬ 
ground, assuming no high-sounding titl®*, or isstiing 
dcoreos in his own* name, but acting through the 
privy council and a couple of ministers, or secretaries 
of state. As the privy council was made up entirely 
of his own friends, or, at least, persons who professed 
4o ho suoli, so the ministers wore little else but liis 
own private secretaries, comiilotely under his eoru- 
manJ. Notwithstanding tliis snljordination, hoitli- 
mnberland had l«en fortunate enough to procure two 
very rcntarkable men for liis socrctarios, nir William 
J’otro, and William, afterwards Sir William Cecil. 
Potre had the ro))utati()n of one of the best scholars of | 
the time, and Cecil gave early promise of having 
rnastoied more thoroughly the groat arts of diplomacy 
and statccrrafi. than arry man of bis age. WiDiarn 
(Veil, horn in 1520, the son of a master of the robes to 
Henry VI11., had heerr iatr oduced into jxilitrcal life 
by Sornei'sot, who, on hocorurrrg Protoetor iir 1547, 
iippoirrted liirrr rrraster of rcKjrrests. lie accompanied 
his |>atron in tin* expedition agariist Scotland, fought, 
and nearly lost his life, in the haltlo of Pinkey, and on 
his rotunr to England was made a seer’ctury of state. 
Passing for ono of the warmest adherents of the 
Pro(ce(or\ lie fell with him, in 1549, and had to spend 
a few weeks in the n’ower, hut srrirering no harsh 
treatment.. JsorlhiimlKU'laud, with his keen knowledge 
of eliaraoter', s<iorr jrorcervdd (liat tlris William tV'erl, 
iulmrTr diplomatist, lovirrg mankind a little hirt loving 
otliee fur nrore, was a person worth huyrrig, and he 
therorrpon tfnrk him out of tlr(' 'J'ow'cr and ])rrt him at 
his side. (k»ei] attached himself as warmly to his new 
patron as to Iris old friend, and not without reward, 
for' Noi'lhuniherland sruicessrvely made him secretary 
of state, raisr-d him hr krrrghthood, and admitted 
him to tiio prtvy eoiirtetl. But thougli sirhservient in 
all things, Sir William was too far-sceirrg to follow 
his leader hlindiy, and wliorr ho heladd the latter 
mlvaneirrg irrto a path wliich threatened to Ito besot 
^ with dangers, ho cairtrously drew hack. Watching 
Nortlmrrrberlarid narrowly, lie eaily he(!.iriio a ware of 
his gr'eat sclieruc for' alter'ing the suwessiort to the 
throne, tlio success of rvhich seemed to him extienrely 
donhtfirl. There was ono element against suecoss 
which Cecil could rrot help apprx'ciating in iis full for'eo, 
the hatred with whielr the ircoplo regarded hcalh- 
nmberland. 'I'horo were none so blind, oven among 
the lower classes, as not to see that tho transfer of the 
crown to Jane (Sreywasa mtiro ^liarn, and tliat tlio 
iron gripe of Northuirrlror'land, would soon hr'cak 
thr'orrgh the flimsy mask. But there was senr'eely a 
man alive who fully^trirsted him; who had faith in his 
l)errig either a Protestant or a Eomarr Catholic; or 
who knew whether ho worrld take tho par t of tho 
ultra r-eformors in chrrreh and state, or of the priests 
and tho old irobrlity. a Cecil clearly saw that it was 
tlris profound rnislmsf of Nor'thrrrirhor land which, in 
spite of all his great talouts and Irorrridloss energy, 
would rrrlir his cause.? Tl^is being settled in his own 
mind, Cecil, quietly rosirlvod to desert Norilirimhurlarid. i 


In tho latter part of l&la^ just after tlie eelohi*ut.iorr 
of tho marriage hotwoorr Lady Jane CJrey and Lord 
Guildford Dudley, Sir William Cecil took a walk in 
Greenwich Park with a friend, a Mr'. Kogw Alford. 
Tho court had been removed to Greenwich, to the 
irnprovoment of tho kirrg’s health; and, talking orer 
this important matter, .Sir William informed his 
^ friend, in str'iotest confidence—srthseqrrenliy given 
to the world in print-that lio had got the rtifetma- 
tion, not in his ca]«ieit.y as seerelary, hut fiom a 
private souroo, that Ins ruajo.sty was engaged In pu- 
paiing a will in wliich the mrooessioti of jirinci-ss 
Mary was set aside in favour of Lady Jane Gn-y. 
When tho prqi<>et was rijicr, ho said, Iro would very 
probably bo calh'd upon to give his advice; hut he 
euiplratically declared that, whatever ruiglit hecouio 
of him, ho “never would bo a partaker' in that 
devise.” However, Sir Willram Cecil altered his 
pur-pose very soon, at least orrlwaidly. A tew days* 
after tho memorable walk in Gr'ecnwicli Park, North¬ 
umberland, as foreseen, oidort'il his sccret.'ny to rnako 
arrangements for pissing a royal patent, alter-ing 
tho srroccssion, through all tho legal ibrms, artd as Sir 
William showed ro.si.slance, he was qurotly infoimcd 
that rruloss obedient he would have to resign. Suit- 
rrrg tho action te tho word, N'orthnrnlieilarid at oneo 
summoned Sir John Choke, one «f the king’s tutors, 
apporntirrg him third secretary of State, with oider^ to 
ho sworn into oflieo the same day, tho 2nd of Juno. 
'J’his Avas too luueh for Sir William Cceil; lie was 
prepared to laydown Ins life, hut he was not prcjiared 
to giv'e «p Ins place. Ho now told his chief that 
lie was willing to do his behest, and Noithunilrerland 
accejited the offer—rather uiiwi.sely. Ho had always 
found it easy to curb small ambitions undo’ hi.s will, 
hilt ho liad yet to discover the danger of liavyig a 
great servant unwilling to servo, and drii'cn, iJiioiigli 
uriwillingiic..>s, into falsehood, fraud, and deceit. 

(>n the 1 Hh of Juno, 155J, .Sir Edward Montague, 
loj'd chief justioc, i-eecivod a letter from the pnvy j 
eouncil, signed by tiro three hceiotaiies of state, Sir 
William (’ecil, Sir Williiin Pctie, and Sir Joliii 
('heko, requesting him to attend tiro next day bofoi'o 
the king at Greenwich,in compaiiv'wilh the attoniej' 
and solic'tor general, and (he otlioi judges Mon¬ 
tague, as in duty bound, r'e])aiied to Greenwich, and 
was ushered, with his hiothor judges, into tho ])ie 
soiree of Edward, who told thorn Avitli inueli nnimatjon 
that liis long siclrooss laid eansed him to think sen 
oiisly of his duties as a iirici, and that feeling h.' 
was going to die, ho had resolved in Lis own mind 
that the crown should not go to tho Hlidy Mary, who 
iniglit alter the I'oiigioii, hut to his dour cousin, the 
Lady Jane Gi-ey, sincerely attat-hed te the refonned 
faith. After those woids, Edward handed to the 
chief jiistieo his prpor, headed “devise dii'ixt- 
ing tho succession,” eomiuaudiiig him to draw out 
a deed of seidement in confoiniity with the instruc¬ 
tions therein. Tho coiuniunicalion did not come | 
altogethoi'hy siirpi'iso to Montaguo and his collivigucs, j 
and looking ai'outid the i-oom and finding thui the 1 
duke of North amlK'i'larid was not there, lliey gatheicd i 
courage, l epi'escirliiig to the joiiug king the diflietilty 
of carrying out liis orders. 'I'licv felt, ono arid all, 
tho jix.r judges, lliat there weie 1. Is at stake in tho 
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' goiting very eloquent upon statute law and sottlo- 
ments confirmed by acts of parliament. But Edward 
was peremptory in his command; and, after some dis¬ 
cussion, the judges withdrew, promising diligently 
to consult the stotutos once more. The next day, 
the 13th of June, Montague attended by summons 
before the privy oonnoil, and missing the dreaded* 
chief of the government again, plucked up courj^e 
to speak Boinowhat too strongly about the danger of 
altering tho succession, which, ho affirmed, would bo 
not only treason in him and all his brotlior judges 
participating in the matter, but also in tho members 
of tJio council. Tho words had no sooner jiassod his 
lijis when Northumberland, pale and trembling, 
rushed into the room, and calling tlie chief justice 
a traitor, swore a groat oath that ho would fight 
in his shirt with any man opposing the orders of the 
king. Before tliis argument. Sir Edward Montague 
at once gave way. Now past sixty, ho had seen much 
of life, and in his long experience always found it 
extremely hazardous to oppose the wishes of kings. 
He well rememlKJicd how, when littlo more than 
thirty, he had made an ehquont speech in the House 
of Commons against supplies; and how ho had btsen 
taken to task by*AVolscy; and how ho had been 
sent for by Henry VIII,, and lieen addressed with 
a *^HoI will they not lot my bill fass?” and how 
he had fallen on his knees, imploring mercy; and 
how he had been soothed by tho royal words, “Get 
my bill to pass by twelve of tho clock tomorrow, 
or else by two of tho clock to-moiTow this heml of 
yonrs sball be off.” And he romomliorcd well how 
ho wept for joy when tho bill passed against which 
ho had so eloquently sjwkon. Ijost in inemoiies of 
tlio past, the lord cliiof justice doclaml to North¬ 
umberland that ho was willing to iasuo tho docu¬ 
ment demanded by tho king, on condition of receiving 
an order imder tho groat seal to perform the act, and 
a pardon afterwards for having performed it, 'J’here 
was no objection to give tho poor old man these littK* 
indulgences, and tlicrouixm tho royal letters jiatenl 
altciing tho order of succession were drawn up 
according to all Hie forms of law. 

Tho important dexsument, bearing date tho 21st 
of Juno, i6.M5, and signed by the king, the whole 
of tho judges, all the members of tho privy conucil, 
except one, and most of the great officers ei state, 
one hm.dred and one j»e!-.ous altogether, set •forth 
thioo prinoijial reasons for tho exclusion of ilio ladies 
Mary and Elizabeth from tho throne. 'I’heso were, 
first, that tliey had boon declared illegitimate, both 
by decrees of the highest ecclesiastical tribunal and 
nets of parliament; secondly, tliat they were only of 
liaH blood by King EdWard, and therefore not inlierit- 
ablo by ancient law, even if legitimato; and, thii-dly, 
that there was a probability tliat they might marry 
stranger's out of tho realm, and thereby endanger 
tho commonwealth. 'I'ho sisjond was on argument 
invented 1 y the ingenuity of tho crown lawyers, who 
helld that the expression used in the royal letters 
patent ot tho ladies Mary and Elizabeth being “ unto 
us but of .tho half-blcHxl,” and the Lady Jane Orey 
reiircsonting “ very mgh of our whole blood on the 




Tpati of oit feitWs Bide,” did not aUttle to fortify 
tho case. ISorthumhorland, on his mrt, showed less 
faith in legal ailments tlian in tho numoricjal 
strength of his jrartisairs, and besides compelling aU 
tho great personages within reach of his influenco 
to set thoir irnmes to the royal patent, he made the 
principal members of jho priry council sign another 
document by which tlrey ongagLd themselves “ upon 
their oath and honour to adhere to and carry into 
effect all the articles contained in the king’s settle¬ 
ment.” This second deed was subscribed by twenty- 
four privy councillors, including (Jranmor and bir 
William CeciL Tho latter throughout aotod in a 
false and docoitful manner, ready to serve his patron 
ns long os fortune sliould continue to smile upon him, 
but equally ready to desert him at a turn of Hio tide. 
For the moment the chances seemed rather in North- 
nmborlaud’s favour-, and it was highly probable that 
one stop more would securo to him tho undisputed 
possession of tho cro-wn, Tho step absolutely dic¬ 
tated by tho circumstances was tliat of an'osting 
Mary and Elizabeth, and, having placed them beyond 
reach of a tumult or popuMr insurrection, to proclaim 
Lady Jane Grey as heir apparent, leaving to her 
jouth, beauty, and gontloneas to win that i>opularity 
which was for over denied to him. Most unaocount 
ably, Northumberland nogloott'd those measures, and, 
as if absolutely blinded fur the moment, spout all 
his time, not in energetic action, but in getting 
siguatiu-os to Utile bits of parchment, tho uselessness 
of which, in great events, he of all men ouglit to havo 
best known. It seemed as if the Ixild usurper, ovorcomo 
by sudden giddiness, was trembling on the lofty 
heights to which ambition had led him, with no 
guide near to direct his faltoi'ing stops. AVilliam 
Cecil alone stretohed his hands forward to lead his 
patron—blit to load him towards the precipice. 

Immediately after tho signatnr-e of tho patent of 
succession Hio king fell very ill, and tho rumoura 
that ho was being iwisoned grow sttongcr than over. 
Bcoplo whisiHii'csl, with bated breath, that his ma¬ 
jesty’s health had lx:cn declining ever since l^oi'd 
Itobcrt Hud ley, NortlmmlK'rland’s youngest son— 
notorious carl of Leicester of a coming reign—had 
IsxjTi placed near him as gentleman of tho bedchamber, 
’rho suspicion, piobably, was unjust; but it was no¬ 
tables nevertheless, as showing tho iutonso hatred of 
tho population towards their ruler. In one respiwt, 
too, Nortlmnibc-rland laid himself open to tho accusa¬ 
tion of planning Edward’s death. When it was seen 
tliat tho king was rapidly sinking, his physicians were 
sent away, and he was placed, by special order of tho 

S I ivy council, in the hands of an old hag who nn- 
ertook to cure him byhor nostrums. 'J'he imputed 
jioisonLng now took^placo in dire reaUty. The iioor 
youth began to fool the greatest difficulty to speak or 
even to breathe; his pulse failed, his legs swelled, his 
eyes got heavy, and the fresh colour of his face turned 
to a ghastly livid hue. Thus ho kept lying on his 
couch at Grocnwich palace during tho first days of 
July, tho spirit apparently loUy to fly a body wliioh 
hod only seen fift^n summers.^ But when thd even¬ 
ing of the sixth of the month approached, the face of 
tho young king had become|no]4j livid, and tho bright 
eyes more hoa vy; but by a sudden effort he raised Hm- 
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eelf upright ai*d went praying: ,“0 Lord^Sed, save 
thjr choten peopla of England I 0 my Lord God, defend 
this realm from ^piatry, and maintain Thy true relir 
gion t” Then a simdon calm spread over his features. 
Edward, third kirw of England of tlio Tudor race, 

wnjj nn tnoi'o. ’ 


was no moiu 
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SECTION IV. 


MAllY. 

On Friilay, the 7th of July, ITjoS, while the body of 
Ed ward Vl. was lying stiff and stark at Greenwich 
Palace, a lady of middle ago, apparently near forty, of 
short stature, keen eyes, and harsh and disagreeable 
features, went riding along the bridle-path leading 
from the small village of Ilunsdon, in Ilertfordshiro, 
info the great northern road, or Roman Ermine Street. 
She, with her short train 6f male and female attend¬ 
ants, had just reached the town of IIo<ldosdon, at the 
junction of the high road, and was turning southward, 
when a courier came galloping up at full mioed, and, 
jumping from his horse, knelt on tho ground, handing 
her a scaled letter. The pale face of tho lady got 
flushed on the instant with extraordinary excitement, 
and her hands seemed to tremble under the weight 
of the httlo piece of paper which the messenger htul 
handed to her. For a luinuto or two she was speech¬ 
less and motionless; then sho^tumod the head of her 
palfrey to tho north, riding away jn groat haste. Tho 
short letter had told tho lady that smo hod inherited 
tho crown of England tho day before, and that if she did 
not seek safety in rapid flight, she would find herself 
a prisoner tho day after. Ine choice between a throne 
and a prison was not difficult, and a sliarp ride up tho 
old Ermine Street, her face turned away from the 
capital, was the first (mt of tho first queen of England. 

Northumberland, somingly demented, or mentally 
exhausted a^r thejgroat effort of piticuring the 
patent altering tho luco^ssion, had at last awoke to 

a sense ot his position when seeing tlic hand of death 
* 


on the pallid brow of tho refal youth whotn ho was 
accused of murdering. It was only then that tho 
sudden thought rushed across his lirain that unless 
ho could lay hold of tho first claimants to the crown, 
now hanging upon a feeble breath, all tho parchments 
he had gathered would sci-ve no otlior end but to pave 
his way to the block. That a man of Northumber¬ 
land’s stamp, and playing tlio game ho did, should 
not have seen this at an earlier stage of his great 
scheme, ivaa indwativo of little less than demontation; 
and that, seeing it finally, lie yet neglected h) act 
with energy, was proof of his liaviug lost all confi¬ 
dence both in himself and others. Gliiubing higher 
and higher, ho seemed tr> feel more and mure keenly that 
ho was standing uttoily alone, amidst tlio jealousy of 
friends, the contempt of enemies, and the bitter 
hatred of tho mass of tlie people. Thus ho acted 
like one in a di-cam, irresolute what to do next, or 
where to turn next. But even in his blindness it ’ 
stnick him at last that, if for nothing else, for sheer 
self-preservation, bo ovight to secure tlio two impor¬ 
tant personages whom ho had excluded from tho 
throne, so as to prevent them becoming the rallying 
points of the imraonso host of his enemies. As long 
as there was a glimmer of life left in that poor royal 
youth at Greenwich Palace, tlio forces of the kingdom 
wore at his command; a word* from liis lips was 
sufficient to hqrl troops of anned men away iiijp,ll 
directions, to seize whomsoever ho might order to bo 
seized, and to kill whomsoever ho might older to bo 
killed. But once that child’s breath w.as gone, all Ins 
power viaiishcd into air, like tho vision of a midnight 
Mcam, All this Northumberland Imow, and yet 
forgot in his actions. When death approached tho 
couch of tho young king, a messenger was sent to 
Princess Mary, to lure her into his hands. A dozen 
lialbordiers would have brought her safely from 
Ilunsdon to the Tower, and she agreed to follow even 
tho envoy who invited her to court, apparently with 
out fear or suspicion of tlie fiito awaiting her. But 
Edwai-d died before she had sot out, and another 
incBsongor, di'spatchcd by tho carl of Arundel, Sir 
William Cecil’s friend, Inid time to stop her on the 
way. Tho fate of England thus got oliangcd in the 
turnpike road at IToddebdon. 

While the Irftdy Mary was spnning away towards 
the north, seeking shelter, in tho first iustonco, at tho 
oaatlo of Kcnnuighall, Norfolk, wliich, confiscated 
from the attainted Howards, had been given to her 
by her fatlior, Northumberland was still dreaming in 
London, evidently as yet unpre)iared lor action. His 
chief aim for the moment seemed td bo to hide tho 
death of the king as long as possible, and while the 
gloat news was blazing fortli ft? all direotions, with 
Sir William Cecil and tho wjiolo privy council in¬ 
triguing against him, and deliberating upon his 
destruction, lie busied himself with drawing out 
fresh parchments and taking fresh oaths, neglecting 
oven to proclaim the queen of his own making. Lady 
Jane Grey, Tho young lady, just sixteen, as yet 
romained entirely ignoiant of tho honour prepared 
for her by her father-in-law, and was living in retire¬ 
ment with her hus^nd, abSut the some ago as her¬ 
self, at Sion House, near Brentfo 1. Over-educated, 
pedantic, and timid, with a tlioiough knowledge of 
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llio languages and cus^jhm of ancient Greece and 
Borne, and an all Iml complete ignorance of the wants 
and aims of her native connti-v, she promised to bo 
an admii able puppet in the lianJs of Northnmborland, 
her very unfitness foi a ruler, her youUi, her inno¬ 
cence and b('auiy, being wondojfuJJy adapted t»)gain 
the entlnisiam of the multitude. But wliilo Queen 
Mary was siraining every neivc to snatch the crown 
from the hands of the usurper, Queen Jane, his tool, 
was loft io read riulo on the banks of the Thames, 
Avithin sight of Westjuinster Ablwy. Aficr losing two 
daj's in cousullation Avith his insinceiOi fiiends in 
the ])rivy council, Northumberland, on the 8th of 
July, roused himself to some show of action by in¬ 
viting the ]joid Mayor of London, six aldermen, and 
twelve other eilizona lo Greenwich I’alacc, and, in- 
fomiing them of then death of the king and of the 
patent establishing the ncAV succession to the throne, 
• desired thcuu to sAvoar fidelity to Queen Jane. I’hoy 
took the demanded oath, being Ixmnd, at. the same 
time, under heavy iwnalties, not to diAuilge the secret 
of Edward’s death—a secret knoAvn already to the 
meanest liOndou apprentice. The day aftiu’ the lord 
mayor and aldermen h.id been SAVOin in, a letter 
arrived from (Jnoen Man% addiesscd to the members 
of the privy eouneil, in winch she expressed her 
■ astonishment that* they had not proclaimed her, 
ordering tliom instantly to repair that omission. To 
this lotlor Sir William Gocil was ordered to Avrito a 
rbply, infoTining Mary that she was a bastard, and 
recommending her to bo “quiet and oberilent.” Cecil, 
with usual pi udence, turned the labour of writing this 
message over to a friend, Sir Nicholas 'riuockmoitoti, 
and aftoi’ having assured North umhorland of Ids 
entire obedience to Queen Jane, organized a plot for 
delivering Windsor Castle into the bands of Queen 
Maiy. All the colleagues of (,'eeil in the prii’y 
eoiineil, with sean-ely on exception, imitated his 
example of double Avorsbip, awaiting furthi'r ncAvs 
to decide who, of the two queens, ought to be bung, 
and Avho to bo crowned. 

The snsiienso of the honourable membeis of the 
privy council Avas not destined to last long. Queen 
JVIaiy, Avhen flying along the Ermine Street towards | 
lior (aistle of Kenninghall h.ad seareoly a friend in 
the kingdom; but she hud not been many days in 
her lefuge when promises of supjiort and adherenei^ 
came in from all sides. Tlio leport iliat Novtlmm- 
liorland had jioisoued the young kuig and A\.tnted 
lo raise himself to the throne s]>read rapidly all OA'cr 
tliecountiy, causing everywbue a dotoiluinalion 
withstand tlie Usui per, the hated inurdeior of Sonier- 
set, to the utmost.* In the oastein counties cs|)ecla]ly, 
where NorthninbcrlsHRrs crnol treatment of tlie jioor 
rebels after the liaftlo of Dussindalo was far from 
being forgotten, the detestation of him was groatei 
than almost anywhere in England, and to oppose 
him the whole labouring population was ready at 
any moment to lise in armtlior insnrrootion. Queen 
Mary was all but unknown to the bulk of the people; 
and although many of the hotter informed classes, 
aware of her attachment tc Koman Catholicism, looked 
upon her witli gicat siisjiieion, _’>et her accession, 
even to them, seemed greatly prelbiablo to that of 
the unBcrupulou.s adventurer who had risen topi^wer 


through Wsohood and crime. That ^ woman, how¬ 
ever bigoted or supferstitioiis, could not but be better 
than tliis hated man, was the univeiftal belief of the 
wliolo nation, a belief the stronger, as England had 
never yet enjoyed the luxury of l^eing governed by 
a woman. Thus it happened th^, Avhilo Northum- 
boiland was busying ^himself, in petty scheming and 
the swearing-in of London aldc#mcn, even neglecting 
to show the poor little puppet he meant to raise to 
the throne, the people kojit moving in nearer and 
nearer circle towaids Mary, as the rallying point oi 
all hopes. In not more tlian a week after the pocr 
middle-aged lady had fled up tho old Eimine iStreet, 
seat CO knowing whither to go, all England was ready 
to place tho crown on her head. 

It was only on the lOtli of July, four days after 
tbe death of the king, that Noithumherland brought 
his danghtor-in-law by water from Brentford to the 
Tower, to proclaim her queen. Tho people at the 
river side looked on in deep silence, and not a sound 
was hoard either of scoin or applause: tho multitude 
chsarly haled tho usurper, and pitied tho young and 
bi'anliful oroatnro whom die was diagging along to 
tho dark tomb and palace in tbo city. It was 
generally believed that she was uuAvilling to follow 
Northumberland and to be made queen, but that 
the entrctities of her father, and, still more, of her 
yonng husband, to whom she was passionately at¬ 
tached, had prcA’ailed upon her to give her consent. 
She entered tho ToAver in state, aceorapiniod by tho 
whole court and all the members of tlie privy council, 
and the command Avont forth immediately to i>rf)claiin 
her queen throughout thh realm. But it was too 
late, for Mary had been pioelaimed already. Even 
tho privy councillors, Avho now began to see clearly ' 
in what tlireotion tho tide Avas running, made mien 
to run awaj' to Mary; and Northnmbeiland, to keep 
his friojids faithful, slmt fJicra up in tho 'J’ower, 
giving strict ordeis not to allow them to leave its 
preeinets. Sir William (Veil tried liard to got out, 
as AV'cll as his friend the earl of Arnndcl; however, 
Northumhoiland stonily refused, mistrusting them 
deeply, his eyes being opened at last to the fact 
that tlioy were plotting against him. But tho re- 
jKuts Avhieh arrived every hour were more and more 
iinr.iA'oiiral.le; on tho morning of tho Itth tho iieivs 
eame that Queen Mary had been joined by tlie earls 
of Bath and tinssex, witli a numerous force, and on 
tbo oA’ening of tho same day it was known that .Sir 
Edward Hastings, who had been commissioned to 
raise tj oops for Lady Jane, bad gone to Kenninghall 
at tho head of four thousand men. Northumborlaiid 
now was forad to throw oft’ his lethargy, and to 
begin to net; and after conference with his eouneil, 
it was decided tliatfihe duke of Suffolk, tho father 
of (J!uecn Jane, should ho placed in command of tho 
royal troops, “ to fetch tho Lady Mary up to London.” 
'J’Jio resolution was quite senseless, Suffolk being 
knoAvn as a semi-idiotic old man, more unfit than a 
Bchoollxiy lo command an army; but Northumber¬ 
land W.W driven to this expedient hy fear of ti'eachery, 
knowing that if ho wore to irtCreh to the north, ho 
would have more enemies behind than in front. How¬ 
ever, Queen J.mo strongly inf|ifend on behalf of 
her father, and giving wa/ to her entreaties, North- 
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nmberland finally docidod to ta^e the tro?lps dirocfod 
a^^ainst Mary tmdor his ovra command. Sir WilHarn 
Cecil and thomembers of the privy council were 
overjoyed at tliw resolution, inwardly determining 
also to seek Qno^ Mary—on their knees. 

Northumborlaji\ left tlie Tower oh the morning 
of Friday, the ]4tWof»Jiily, oppressed by bitter fore¬ 
bodings. On the e^o of his departure, he assembled 
all the great officers of state and privy councillors 
around him, addressing them, according to tho rciwrt 
off an eye-witness, in an excited siKJOch. “ My lords,” 
die exclaimed, “ I, and those other noble irersonages, 
with tho whole anny that now go tbrth, as well for 
tho behalf of you and yours, as for the establishing 
of the queen’s highness, shdl not only adventure 
our bodies and lives amongst tho bloody strokes and 
cruel assaults of our adversaries in tho open fields; 
but also we do leave tho consci’vation of ourselves, 
children, and families, at homo here with 3 'ou, as 
altogether (Kimmittcd to your trulh and fidelilios: 
whom, if wo thought ye would through malice, ctm- 
Bjniacj', or dis.scnsion, leave us, your friends, in the 
briers and betray us, wo^xnild as well sundry ways 
foi’soe and provide for our own safeguard, as any 
of 3 'on, by betraying us, can do for yours. But now 
ujion tho only trust and faitlifulncss of j'our honour’s, 
whereof wo think ourselves most assur'ed, wo do 
iiaxard oui’ lives; which trust and piomiso if ye shall 
viohito, hoping thereby of life and promotjon, yet 
shall no! (loti count you irinoeontof our bloods, neither 
acquit 3 ’oii of tho saen’d and holy oath of allegiance 
made fieelj’ by you to this virtuous lad^' the queen’s 
liighn('s.s, who hy your and our ontieemont is rather 
of lorco jilin.-ed therein th.in b^’ her own seeking and 
roqni'ht. Consider also that (lod’s cause, which is 
the jueferraeut of his Word, and fear of I’apists' 
entrance, lialli been, as ye have hoTobeforo alvvaj's 
known, laid (ho original ground, whereupon yo, even 
at the first motion, granted your gooil-wills and con¬ 
sents therciurto, as bj' your liaiidwiitings appearotli; 
and think not tho conti’ary, but if yo mean deceit, 
though not forthwith, yet hereafter (»od will revenge 
(ho same. I can say no more, hut in this troub]e.w.mio 
time wish j'ou to use constant lieai’ts, abaudouing all 
malice, envy, and private affections.” 'J'hc speech 
was a cloai' proof that Aorthurnliciland had como 
deepl}'’ to mi.strusl his friends; yet, in airpealing lo 
their honour and gonorosi(y, ho showed that ho w'as 
far from knowing them yot. When shaking hands 
with thorn, as a last farewell, the carl of Aiundol, 
friend of Cecil, and greatest of all tho hjqiocritos in 
(ho piivy council, addros.sing Northuraboiland W’ith 
tears in his eyes, “pi’aycd God lo bo with his grace; 
saying, he was very sorrj' if not his chance to 
go rvitli him and bear him company, in whoso pre¬ 
sence ho could find in his heart to spend his blood, 
even at his feet.” At tho very moment when 
making this profession of lovo, Arundel was in active 
communication with Queon Maiy, pi’omising lo do 
all in his power to destroy Northumberland. 

The duke, after miwtoring his men, some five thou¬ 
sand in number, at Whitcliall, in tho night fioni tho 
13th to tho Htlr of July, sot forth from London at the 
dawn of next day. 7111 tfeo streets w’ere crowded with 
people; but among tho^ultitudo there prevailed au 


anxious silenco, the force of ^vhieli was felt by Nortb- 
umberland. Kidiug at tlio side of Lord Grey Ibrough ' 
tiro city, ho remarked to him, with bitteniesR, “ Thii 
people press to see us, but not one saith God six-eil 
us.” But Northumberland W’.as still far from seeing 
that tho five tlioiisand men .at his back, imaiiy of them 
old veterans, hardened in Iratt.lo, wore now tlio Last 
resource left to him. A hold dash with them at 
tho undisciplined forces wdiich had gathered round 
Mary, follow’ed by a short .and decisive vicloiy, might 
have yet saved him, and given the ciown to Lady .lano 
Grej’. However, steeped as ho was in intrigue, ho 
still tmsted to it more than to anything else, negloot- 
ing even the dictates of common puidence. To tie 
his coadjutois in tho privy council (0 his cause and 
its dangers had become one of his main objects, and to 
aecdmpHsh it hepioteuded that ho was oiilymaiehing 
by their orders and under their instnictions. 'I'liosa 
had been furnished to him on his exjuess desire, (<.• 
the glim satisfaction of Kir Willi.un (Jec-il, Anuidcl, 
and all his other enemies. They were iih'ased to lav 
down his route to tho north in verj' slmv stages, fully 
persuaded that every day s]>ent on llie maich would 
bo a gain to Maiy and a loss to her ojipenent. Tlie 
snhemo proved as successful ns calculated. Following 
tho instnictions of his sujiposed tiioiids in (ho pihy 
council, Northinnbciland spent fimr da^'s on the loall 
fioin London tjp (’anibiidgo ; and, when anivoil at.ilii 
latter place, on tho 18th of .Inly, ho found tliat Alaiy 
had moved, on the IGth of .Fuly, from Itenninghali to 
Fiamlingham, whoic, sunoiinded hy stiong walls and 
deep uiiaits, as w'ell as an imiuenso numlH'-r of jMiti- 
zans, she was quite licj’ond tlio reach of tho handful 
of troops under his command On tho day after his 
arrival at Oamhridgc, tho Inth of July, late at night, 
news still more diishoiiitening came io Notthnailiov- 
land fiom London. It was notliing loss than that 
the pvhy council had pioclaimcd Maiy, and deelaii'd 
trailers all who should ho found in anus against (ho 
law'ful queen. 

Tho manner in whieh ('ceil and his eolle.agiios 
executed their design w’as very charaeloristic and vety 
simple. As soon as Mortliumliei land’s hae'lc was tin niHl, 
tlioy cxprc-sseU a desire to leave tlio Tow’Oi, under 
various pretences, tho earl of Arundid, among others, 
asserting, truly enough, that tho aii did not suit his 
constitution. 'J'his ivas a movement foiescen hy 
NorthumI hji land; and to prevent it ho had eiitiiisted 
tho keys of tho fortri'ss t o the diiLo of Kii ffolk, eliargiiig 
him strictly not to lot any member of the govornment 
or high oflieer v>f state Jiass bej’ond tlio gates. But 
tho inibocilo old duke was but a poor’obstacle against 
tho macliination.s of sueh men as @eeil and Aiuiulel, 
and they brought him (0 the gl'nund in a vor}’ slioit 
time. Farly in tho moniing o.f tho Iftth of July, five 
days after tlio departure of lSort}mniheiiand,aml three 
days after tho advance of Mary fiom Kcniiinghall to 
Frniulingham, tho privy council held a sitting niidoi 
tho prosulenej' of tho duke of Siiftblk, in which the 
arrival of a Fniiieh ambassador was discussed. 11 w.as 
Sriid that tlio king of Fianc-o w’as prep.aied to send a 
largo army to assist tiucon Jano, and that his ambas¬ 
sador had just arrived to eonclndo tho tioaty ot 
alliance, but was prevented hy tin , ules of etiquette 
lo oiimo to tho Tower, The stock uf ideas of (jueon 
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Jane’e father was very slil^ht, bnt a belief in etiquette 
was among his most coherent notions, so that ho had 
no sooner hoard of the aml)aa8adorial scruples when 
he urged Sir William Cecil to go and moot his French 
excellency in all haste. Therenprai Sir William, the 
oarl of Arundel, Cranraor, and all the leading members 
of the council, went forth with much alacrity across tiro 
drawbridge of the Towor, and, proceeding straightway 
to Baynanl’s Castle, residence of the carl of Pembroke, 
they unanimously resolved to pioclaira Queen Mary. 
'J'he lord mayor and aldonncn of Imndon wore sum¬ 
moned, ordered to change Oioir oath for Queen Jane, 
rondored ten dajm provions, into one for Quwn Marj', 
and to got all their flags and trappings ready for a 
brilliant slioAV. Then they all ro<Io togothor into 
the city, (laiW king-at-arms in front, ombroidorod 
all over, and with sound of trumpet and under wild 
hlionts of joy ociioed bj' the jiopulaco, the herald pro¬ 
claimed at every stinet corner that the Lady Mary, 
(ildost daughter of his late majesty Henry VIIl., of 
blessed momoiy, had become Queen of England, 
Franco, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, So 
great was the joy, and so loud the noise of voices and 
of tnimpets, os to awaken even the Hlec])y duke, father 
of Queen Jane, rcyiresentiiig lier rule ni the Towor. 
Wlion told w'hat was the matter, the poor idiot on 
a sudden got veiy lively, and, as stated in the letter 
of n^con tempora l y, “ ho came himself out of the Towor, 
and iHJiumandod his men to leave tlieir weapons 
lH3hind them, saying that ho himself was but one 
man, and yn'oclairacd my Lady Mary’s g. aco on the 
Towor Hill.” Lady Jane Grey now was uttoily alone 
ill the Towor, a queen without subjects. 

'I’ho hchaviour of Northumbui land at this sudden 
exillapso of his jiower was anything but manly and 
bi-avo. On the 20th of July, tlio day after the pro¬ 
clamation of Maiy in Ixnidoii, ho received a formal 
notilication from the privy council, commanding him 
to lay down arms and discharge his tiuops on jiain 
of tioason ; andafcwlnmis later ho found himself 
in the presence of his fervent adiuiier, the carl c>f 
Arundel, whoso words of farewell in the Tower had 
lieou so loving and so eloquent, and who liad deelai od 
himself ready to “ sywud his blixxl oven at his feet.” 
'I'lio noble oail had been quicker in his movements 
than any of his friends, and while they wore pio- 
claimiug ilaiy in London, lie went directly to the 
qneen, so ns to lx> first in the worship of toe new 
light. Gailojiing in hot haste to Framliiig'iam, 
Queen Mary graciously < oud<«ccudcd to accejit his 
fervent ossuraneos of loyalty, to which was joinofl 
ail offer of oaptufing her greatest enemy, and placing 
him in safe custody. It was on this onand that 
Arundel stood bcfiiw* his old patron early on the 
morning of the 21st oT July, when scarce the sun liad 
risen over the Cambridge lowlands. Northumberland 
was prejmring to fly, when Arundel burst into his 
chamber, exclaiming, ” my lord, I am sent bither by 
the queen’s majesty, and in her name 1 do arrest 
you.” Cowed and trembling, the duke fell on his 
knees. “ F<jr the love of God, coiisidei,’ ho exclaimed, 
“ J have done nothing but by the consents of you 
and the privy council; 1 hascech you, my lord, use 
mercy towands mo, knowing the case as it is.” l!c 
knew the “ ease ” but too well, the noble earl, to ct§so 


gloating OAftr his fallen patron, not hadf so clever as 
himself, “ My lord,” no rejoined, haughtily, “ye should 
have sought for mercy sooner; I mi^ do according 
to my commandment.” With these words, ho handed 
Nortnumberland over to a file of soldiers, who forth¬ 
with tied his hands, and led fiinw away a prisoner. 
Two days after, the gatps of the Tower, which he had 
only loft a fortnight before in refj^il pomp, and at tho 
head of an anny, closed behind him, never more to 
ojien hut on tho short walk to tho scaffold. 

After tlie arrest of her great enemy, and tho entire 
dispersion of his forces, Mary slowly pi-ocecodcd oir 
her journey to tho capital, accompanied by some 
thirty thousand mon, principally from tho eastern 
counties, which had gathered around her. Most of 
tho mon wore stanch Protestants; but among them 
wore also great numbers of Homan Catholics, and 
crowds of jiriests who had come flocking into Fram- 
lingham, who were celebrating mass daily, and who 
talked openly of tho reintroduction of popery into 
England. A few of tho eastern wimtios men wore 
hold enough to romonslrato with tlio queen on this 
subject, venturing to hint^ that the rofomied faith 
was by law established: to which she replied, with 
much blandishment of manner, that she hod not tho 
least intontion to change tho religion of her people, 
bnt would allow freedom of conscience to others, as 
she claimed it for herself. This seemed satisfactory 
to Mary’s now friends, os they wore full of tho first 
intoxication of female royalty; and the goodly news 
of the coming leign of liberty having spread in all 
diri'ctions, her progress to Tiondon soon became a 
triumph. At Wanstead, in’Essox, whore she arrived 
on the Ist of August, tho queon was met by her 
half-sister Elizabeth, who, having watched tho coui’so 
of events with keen eyes from her retreat in Herts, 
now carao forward with gieat demonstrations of 
loyally, bringing with her a thousand horsemen. 
Mary looked Avith some susjiioion upon her affec¬ 
tionate sister, and still more ujjon her armed fol- 
low'ers; but she received all of them graciously, and 
then sot forth towai ds the capital, which slio on text’d 
on tho 3i’d of August, amidst tho most frantic shouts 
of welcome. Her first visit was to tho Towor, to 
rohase tho aged duke of Norfolk—prisoner sineo tho • 
(loath of Henry VITI.—as well as Gardiner, bisliop 
of W’ludiostor, Tunstall bishop of Durham, Donner 
bishop of London, and several other zealous jiapists, 
who had been confined for their opposition to the 
established chureh. These prisoners not only ob¬ 
tained their freedom, but worp at orico raised to the 
highest positions near the queon, Hishop Gardiner 
taking tho place of lord chancellor, and the duke of 
N 01 folk that of chief Confidential advisor of lier 
majesty. Tho Pope .Julius HI. shod tears of joy 
on leceiving the report of these evi'iits, firmly believ¬ 
ing that the lost flock of the British Isles was coming 
bi^k for ever into tho fold of Homo. 

Tho fervent attachment of Mary to tho Ilomish 
faith, and her dotoifoination to reintroduce it into 
England, liecamo so evident in Iho very first weeks 
of her leign as to induce the great mass of court wor¬ 
shippers to trim at onco their ^ils to tho win^ and 
to ^ain favour by Gatholic prthldoxy, Iteforo oven 
a tangle public act hod passed, abolishing any of the 
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teneta or cereiponies of the reformed religioo, popish 
Bermons ■were heard everywhere mass was sung hi 
many oharohe8,%nd prieste got snugly ensconced in 
most of the houses of the nobility and the upper 
classes. The tno\omout was so rapid as to astonish 
honest Homan Gautolics no less than true Erotestants; 
and while the form* sg,w in it one more proof of the 
hollowness of the n\w creed, fhore remained nothing 
to Uie latter but to hido their heads in shame and 
almost despair. Foremost among those who piofossod 
1 o have lioou suddonly conviiioc<r of the truth of the 
qld faith was the duke of Northumberland. The 
wretched man, though clearly beyond the hope of 
being pardoniHl by a quiMm against whom he liad 
shKid up in arms, and, still worse, whom ho hud 
publicly branded as abastard, conceived, nevortholcss, 
a notion that religious hypocrisy might save bis life, 
and dotonniued ticcxirdiugly to go through the act 
of conversion witli such an amount of zeal as might 
touch tlio licart of his royal mistress. As yok her 
hatred against him seemed piofound, for the joyful 
aoclamations witli which she had been received by 
lier subjects in tho capitol ht«i scarcoly died away, 
when she oidcrod that ho should take his trial 
for treason, chosing as his judges tho just liberated 
duke of Norfolk, together with Sir William Cecil, 
(’lanmor, the cluko of Suffolk, and others of liis own 
jMU’tizans and piosumod friends of the late privy 
council, who, to savo thoir own lives, might l>o ox- 
IHMstixl to bo vindictive against tlioir old master. In 
the interval of tho preparation for Xortliumhorland’s 
trial, t ho olwcquios of King Etlward woro solemnized 
at tho Tower, in oecordimOo with all tho rites of tho 
Komish church, mass liciug said in tho mortuary 
clinpol, and the dirge sung in Latin. This coromony 
over, the other of the trial was gone through on 
tho 181h of August. Northumberland, sooing most 
of his old colleagues sit on tho judgment bonoh 
Ixd'ore him, a.sked, with some pluck, “wliother any 
such pel-sous as woro equally culpablo with him, and 
tlioso by whoso letters and commaiidmonts he was 
dircotod in all his doings, might ho his judges?” Tho 
reply to which was that they had Ixion forgiven, 
and ho alone stood aecuseil. To another question, 
“ Whether a man doing any act by authority of the 
king and eouneil, and by wan ant of the great seal 
of England, and doing nothing without tho same, 
may ho charged with treason ?” there was no reply 
at alL Noi'tbumhorland hod sliown himself so 
cautious in all his latter proceedings, that, in strict 
law, ho was certainly not guilty of tieason; but Im 
himsolf had boon too long noting mion tho doctrine 
that might was right to bo able to make an ap{x«ii 
to law. Among his judges sworo not a few of tho 
old friends of Somerset, by wllbm his murder was 
noitlier forgotten nor for given. 

The veidiot of guilty was duly recorded against 
Northumberland; but tlioio seemed a chonco of 
osoapo for him when, iimuodiately after. Bishop Gar¬ 
diner visited him in his prison vault in tho Tower. 
Gardiner was not at all unwilling to extend a helping 
Imnd to his former IK and even to save his life, 
since in him ho felt not only sympathy of diaracter, 
hut could hope to gafn such assistanco as he stood in 
need of in tho oxooutioii of his daring plans. His 


rise to power had been too iuddon to make him f«vl 
safe on his giddy height; hosidos wliinh ho had a 
secret enemy in the duke of Norfolk, against whom 
tho queen’s esteem was not a sufliciont safognard, 
08 slio, too, was likely to muomhor at any moiuent 
that the name of her ohanecllor was on tho document 
pronouncing tho divorce of hor mother. Bishop Gar¬ 
diner, moreover, was getting old, with much woik 
still Wforo liim; and feeling that lie wanted supjTort, 
and that it would lie inqioKhihle to obtain a iiioic 
c.xporicnccd, hold, and uuscnqmlons partiziui than 
tho fallen nilor of England, ho wont to visit him in 
tho condemned ci>ll. Tho interview lasted a con- 
sidei-ahlo time, and immexliately alter, Northumliei-- 
land desired the atteudanco of a coiilessor, to whom 
ho doclaiod his great anxiety to renonneo his heresies, 
and to ho again admitted into the church of Itome. 
His execution had been appointed to take ])Iaeo on 
tho 2Jst of August, two days after lii-s trial; however,* 
on the representation of liis confeHsor, acting, pio- 
Imhly, with tho secret assistance of Gimliiior, it was 
postponed, nominally for a daj% hut, as Norlliumhor- 
land fondly hoped, fora much longer time, to allow 
him to make a public renunciation of his faith, 'i’ho 
secno, doscribed by a resident in tho Tower, was 
altogether oxtraordinary. “On Monday, the 21st 
of August,” reported tho oyo-wtuoas, “it was a]*- 
jiointcd the diiko with otlieis should have suffered, 
and all tho gualdweic at the ’lower; hut, housw'wr, 
it chanced ho did not, hut ho desired to hear mass, 
and to receive tlio aaorainent acrording to tho old 
accustomed manner. Wo, about nine of tho clock, tho 
altar in tho i-hapel was .ananged, and each thing jni'- 
pared for tho ]mi})oso, tlnm Mr, Gago went and 
lotched the duke to mass, wliich was said both willi 
elevation over tho head, iho jicaeo-giviiig, blessing, 
and crossing on tho crown, hroatlimg, turning aliout, 
and all llio other rites and ineulonts of old time 
appertaining. And when the time came to reccivo 


the saciaraonl, Iho diiko turned himself to tho poojde. 
Mild said first those woids, or such like . ‘My uiahtein. 
I lot you all to uudoTslaud that! do most faithfully 
lielievo in tho very right and tiuo way, out of the 
which tiTio I’oligiou you and I have liccii si'dueed 
iheso sixteen yeais past, by tho false and enoueons 
prcfujhiug of tiio new pioaehers, the wliii-h is the only 
cause of tho gicat plaguo and veiigeunee winch liath 
light upon tlio whole realm of Eiighind, and now 
likowiso deservedly fallen np»n me and olhos hero 
for our unfaithfulness. And I do holieve Iho holy 
sacrament hero most assurwlly lo ho our Haviour and 
Jledoemcr Jesus Christ; and this l*prayyouall to 
testify, and pray for mo.’ Allen which words ho 
kuoclcd down aud asked all ♦men forgivonoss, and 
likowiso forgave all men. Amdngst others standing 
by were tho duke of Somerset’s sons.” 

Northumheiland gained nothing by this final 
apostacy. Although Gaidinor was willing to savo 
him, tho queen in this instance refused to take his 
advice, preferring to follow tho counsel given to her 
by hor cousin, Kaisor Charles, who insistetl that sfio 
should treat the princiiml of her enomios witli seventy. 
On the evening of tho day ou which ho hod made his 
public confession of hoi-osy. tliu ’vuitenaut of tho 
Tower infiirmed Northumberland ieut his execution 
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yrouH take place when Kuother sun had risen, exhort¬ 
ing liirn to spend his last hours in piuyor. The advice 
was -not taken, and, instead of pi aying, ho spent his 
last hours in writing an ahjTOt letter to the enil 
of Arundel, whoso intervention with the queen ho 
implored. “Alas, my good loid,” he exclaimed, “is 
my crime so heinous as no redeuqition but iny blood 
can wash awuy tlio spots thereof ? An old provcib 
there is, and that most true, that ‘a living dog is 
iH'tter than a di'ad bon.’ Oh I that it would ] (lease 
her go«l Oioeo to gh'e mo life: yea, the life of a 
dog, if J might but live and Idas her feet, and spend 
life and all in her service.” Even this last extiemo 
lininiliation was unavailing, hiirly on the morning 
of the 22nd of July, Northuinbeiland was led ont 
to the scafliild on Towor Hill, sniroundcd by an im- 
nienso crowd of jieoplo, many of whom held np against 
I him liaiulkei'chiefs which they had di])pod in' the 
L blood of iho duke of (Someiw't, executed on this wimo 
lilnee exactly eighteen months liofore. Tho sight of 
the popular hatu'd thus exhibited did not nnnei-vo 
hloithumbeilund, for he eiiteitained still hopes of 
k'ing saved at tho last moment by a pardon. To 
deserve it, be made anotlu r public recantat ion of tlio 
reformed fai 111 , speaking in the tone of a piiest seeking 
to gain converts. “ Good jK'ople,” ho cried, with the 
axe of tlie exeeutioner over liis head, “ there is, and 
hath ever hwn since Chiist, one Catholic ehuich, 
A^ch chill eh hath coiitimied from him to his disci- 
])le8 in one unit}’ and cencoid, and so hath alwa^'s 
ooiitimied fioiu time to time until this d-iy, and jet 
doth throngliont all Cliiisteiidom, only u.s /ixccptod, 
for wo aio quite gone out of that cliureh. Eor 
whoicas all holy faiheis and all other saints Ihumgli- 
oiit Chiistendon, sinee Clirist and Ids disciples, have 
cA’er agreed in one niiily, faith, and doctrine, wo alone 
dissent fioni their ojiinioiis, and follow our own 
piivato intei pi elation of tho Sciipturo. Do jou 
lliiiik, good peo])le, that ive, being oiio jiaiccl in 
comparison, ho wiser than all the woild besides, ever 
since Christ? No, 1 assure you,you aie fai doceived.” 
lie kept on preaching in this strain for sometime, 
hoping against hojie that Ids anxious apostacy would 
hung fortli the paidon of “ hei good Grace,” in wliose 
sight ho Avas so anxious to lead “ the life of a dog.’’ 
lint the paiclon came not; and, tho exocutionor lift¬ 
ing his glillciiiig steel, there A\as an end of all hopes 
ami fcais in this world. N'oithumhoilaiul’-' head- 
loss tiuiik Avas buried in tho ehapcl of the 'lower, 
close to that of his Auctiui. ihi^ diiko of tSomorset, and 
near to tho remuins ot tjneca Anno Bohyn and 
Queen (iathciiae IJowaid. 'i'ho throne of iOnghind 
was strikingly i oin'esenlod in iJieso four headless 
bodies. , • 

Tho queen's iueliifaiion to follow the advice of hu 
foreign relntjA’cs i.ithof than that of her own ndnisteis 
and official eouiicillois, wdiidi manifi'sted itself fust 
in tlio execution of Northniuhciland, soon aftor heeaine 
more and mom appaient; and ono of tho lesnJts 
of it Avas a divisiunof tho mcinlKsrs of tho govoniment 
inB) two t'lsfinct jiarties, headed, rcsjKietively, 'ly 
Bishop Gaidiner and the duke of Norfolk. Gardiner’s 
great aim A\ae to restoin all the ancient fonns and 
oeronionies of tho C-atbolie ehuroh, without, liowovn, 
making England diqiendent njion li’ anr; aa IiiIo ^m- 


foik, less» national in his vievirs, showed himsalf 
anxious to bring liaf-k not only popery but the pope, 
'I'he duke was greatly assisted in Vis ojiorations 
tho activity of his foieign friends. Jmmodiately after 
the accession of Mary, Cardinal D^dino, papal legato 
in Flanders, despatched one of tl/ shrewdest priests 
of his suite, IVanois Common/oro — subsequently 
famous mcmlxir of tliio Sacred ilCollogo—to London, 
to concert mcasure.s for tho restoration of thoEomish 
faith, CommendoTO, arriving in the middle of 
August, before tho execution of Norlhumlioi’land, 
found some diflSonlty in getting access to the queev, 
Ill's way being barred by Gardiner and the men of 
his iKirty, AniudoJ, I’agot, and Tetre, all of tlicm in 
Avatcliful attendance uiKm Mary as privy coimoillors. 
But watchful as thoj’- wore, thoj' avoio not sufficientlj'^ 
so to keep a zealous soi-vant of Itome, from gaining 
his ends ; and, in less than a week aftor his arrival, 
Francis Commondore was secretly introduced to tho 
queen bj^ a near relative of tho duke of Norfolk, a 
gentleman named Lee, poi forming miiiisloiial duties 
Avitliout being sworn in the pi ivy (xinneil. Maiy 
asuircd the papal envoy of lier inviolable attoohment 
to the chiircii of Home, and her determination to 
restoro its •worship; but she, at the same time, en¬ 
treated him to conceal himself, and to act willi tho 
utmost caution—a rather superfluous jiieco of advice 
to tho subtle, Ncijicnl-liko luossoiigcr who had found 
his way into the royal closot. But there was nioio 
iiniiortaiit infoiiuation for Francis (’ominendoie. 
Mary, as yet ignorant of the whecl-Avithiu-Avheel 
complication of European iiohtics, told the eugor 
priest, as a pusio of good nows, but to liis intense 
surpiiso, that she AA'as in secrot eorrespondeneo wutJi 
Kaiser Cliarles, and that tlio latter had oll'erod her 
his only son, Pin lip, in maniugo. 'Tlio tieaty, sho 
said, had not yet been concluded , hut she intemled 
to liavo it signed in a few Juj’s, aftis the execution 
ol Northumberland had taken place, when sho would 
lind an oiiporiuiitfy to infom him of it. Comraendoro 
anxiously Avaitod for tho siieetaclo of blood on 'I'ower 
TIill; and, the day after, tho 2:bd of .1 uly, was suiii- 
inoiied to another soeiet iiiteivicAv Avith tlio qnoeii. 
Maiy noAV informed him that she had eoncliuleil her 
leagiio with Kaiser Charh's, and was icsolvcd to 
man j'liis son. 8ho also repeated tho asnii'iiuec of 
her extreme desire to roeoneile her kingdom to tho 
Holy fcJee, to facilitate which sho requested tlio 
appointment of her relative, Cardinal Bole, as legato 
of the po]io in England. Francis Comineiidoro 
hurried Ixvck to his loilgings, and a feAV hours after 
AMIS on his Avay to Dover, Travelling night and 
day, ho roachod Home in little more than a w'eek, 
finding lime on tlie rtuul for a huriied interview 
witn Cardinal I’ole* who had sought a qui<‘t retreat 
in tho convent of Maguzano, at the lake of Garda, 
(hi tho 1st of Septeiiilior, Commendoro tlircw him¬ 
self at the feet of his master, Julius 111., imploring 
him not, to lose a minute to wrest the fair and noble 
realm of England both from tho heretics and tlie 
all-dovonring ambition of tho worldly enemy of the 
church, Kaiser Charles. 'The jimtifi' smiled approv¬ 
ingly, and Cardinal Polo was ordered to set ont 
immediately foi the court of Quom Mary. 

'Thero was need for tho Mie to make haste in the 
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conquest of Engknd, for in the race behyetsi him and 
tlio Kaiser all the oliancos wore in tUvour of the 
latter, Charles “Was not only first in the field, hut 
the Wgliest biditer, and had studied the character 
of mankind to iufmloly more advantage than his poor 
friend Julius UTa jiattling all his liib long for 
world dominion, atm'hing thq French monarchy as 
a Irariier in his way, using Homo as a war-ongiuo, 
and treating Protcstintism as a mere political enemy, 
tJharles V. had not gi’own old in politics to allow 
such a splendid prize as the kingdom of England to 
bo taken by others within his own roach. The grey¬ 
haired Kaiser by his fii'st act showed that he under¬ 
stood his cousin Mary a groat deal hotter than any 
of her bishops and privy councillors, and was fully 
aware that, aside of the religious fanaticism of her 
mother, she was still more strongly imbued with one 
of the most notable characteristics of her father. 
Some woolcs Ix'foro tho quick-witted envoy of the 
pope had his seciet interview with Mary, a privaie 
iiiessengiT from tlin Kaiser hiul brought her not only 
his warmest congratuLitions to her accession, but 
a poi tiait of his son I’liilip* heir of his vast dominions, 
aged twenty five, extiemcly good looking, highly 
itci omplishcd, famous for his gallant adventures, and 
universally aekiiowlc'dged tho gicatcst match of the 
civiliz('(l woild. Mary had no sooner soon tlio por- 
tiait,-iiainted by an Italian master-hand, when, ao- 
ctrtding to an old manuscript account, she “was so 
('Uamoiiiod thoii'on, and so lavished that slio lan¬ 
guished for love, and was in a manner out of her 
wits.” Tlio feeling was not altogether unpaidouahlo 
in a pior eldei ly woman of small brains and strong 
liuHsioiis, who had s]iont thirty-eight years in kneeling 
txToro wiKidcii saints, and who now found herself snd- 
doiil 3 ' in the gluie and flare of a tliionc, tempted to 
grasp tho last raj's of a lost spring and summer of 
life. For a full quai’tm’ of a eentuij', tho Ijady Maty 
had been Inawked about among tho princes of Eurojic, 
from tho time of M'olsej^ who wanted to dispose of 
tier, for private purposes, ns an invaluable “iiearl of 
tho world, ’ till tlio la.st days of the rule of Northum- 
beilaiid, who desired tc got rid of her at .any prieo, 
she laid been sucwssivoly otfeied to the king of 
Kiance, to tho daiiphui, to Don Luis of Portugal, to 
tho duke of Orleans, to a prince (<f Eeumark, to the 
Herzog of (’loves, to tlio duke of Uihino, and to half 
a seoio of ot}i<>r princes. Kcfiisod by all, branded as 
a l)a.st.aul, .nid scorneii as uglj', she w'as beginning 
to feel the last bitter disappointment of heart and soul, 
when the crown was placed on her head, and tho son 
of (ho greatest monarch of Europe, most dashing of 
cavalieis, and handsomest of men, c.amo forward as a 
candidate for her hand. 'Aus^ at tho mere sight of 
his pii-tiuit, “ she languished f«r love, and was in a 
manner out of Jior wits.” It was tho nataral eon- 
swjnonce of absolutist government that the English 
people sliould fed tho full eftccts of those matrimoiiiul 
yeainings of Queen Mary. 

By the advice* of Kaiser Charles, tlio ipieen kept 
her intended marrii^ for a time a stiiet secret, and 
in the meanwhile sllnwed herself most gracious and 
afikblo to all her sufcjeots, consoling oven tho I’rotcs- 
tants with tho solemn a-ssju anoe that thoji should not to 
disturbed in tho exorcj|i9 of their ivligion. 'J’o gain 
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additional popularity', she ox-Hibitcl lievsclf eonslaully 
in public, arranging fetes and entertaimn<>uts, aud 
crowning all by a coionation spectacle, moio s])lendid 
than any show seen iu London since tho days of 
Homy 'VIII. Tho festivities coraineueed on thc'tJOIh 
of Septomher with a gorgeous piocossion, more tli.m 
a mile long, moving fiom the 'J'owoi tluoiigh the city 
to Whitehall Palace. M.iiy rode in a chariot of 
’tissue, diuwii by six lionscs, amid such magnificences 
asfaiilyto bewilder even the couit ehionielcis who 
had scon the splendours of her loyal father. “ She 
sate,” as raptuioiisly painted by .John Stow, “ m a 
gown of blue velvet, furred with powdeicd eimiiie, 
hanging round her head a cloth of tinsel beset with 
pearls and stones, and ujicn her head a luund eiiel<\t 
of gold, much like a hoojiod gai land, beset so ihhly 
with piccious stones that tlieir value nas inosliiii- 
ablo: tho said caul and circle bi-ing so massy ami 
ponderous that she w'as fain hi ixiar up her head with, 
her handis.” An innuniorahlo tiain of guauls, jiagcs, 
knights, judges, bishops, and gieat lords, preiciled 
and followed the loj'al chariot, tho duke of A’orlblk 
marching imraexliatoly in front, carrying (ho sword 
of slate, with tho lord niayor at, lus side, all in 
crimson velvet, bc-aniig aloft the gohhm sceptic of the 
realm. Behind tho queen’s tissue coach eaiuo another 
oovored with cloth of silver, in»which sat Piiiieess 
Ehzabotli, together nith a ciiiious lelic of oldeii 
times, in the jiA.sou of the Lady Aimoi (Jlcvcs, ot1ii?f[l 
“sister” of Ring Ileiiry VJII. of blessed menioiv 
To be a fitting oinaiiieni of the, sluuv, tlio royal lady, 
•as f.tt, >>lly, and contentcd as ever, amidst all (lie 
storm of times and cliango cif eiowiis, bad liei'ii 
dressed up “m silver habit, according to th'; Fieiieli 
fashion,” whie-h was also tho oostiimo of hersciious 
and fur less hapjiy-looking neightoiii, Priiiee.ss Elira- 
both. 'J’lius iJic pageant jias.sed along tlio oronded 
streets of tlio city, amidst. tJie joyous aeclaiiiations ol 
the multitude, vlio woio lilieially siiiqilicd with wine, 
which was kept 1 uniiiiig fiom all the fountains. On 
tho next clay, the 1st of October, tlio queen went, 
iu a splendid Large, gilded all ovci, I'loiu Wbiteball 
to Westumislcr Abbey, wlicie sbe aaus solemnly 
crowned and annoinlcd, v\illi all the lites and ecie- 
monies of tho Homan Catbolic elnuch. In the pio- 
cession to tho altar, Piincc.ss Jili/abctli, walking near 
Count Noailles, tlio Freneli ambassadoi, and cairying 
tho crown ot her sister, conqilanicd that it was tex’ 
heavy. “ Bo patient, miidamo,’ wliisjicied Xoailles, “ it 
will to less heavy when it is on youi head.” 

Tile fiist ptniiaineut of flfaiy met on the .Mb of 
Octotor, a few days after tlie coroiiiftion. Although 
as yet tliero had not been the loust alteration, in a 
legal sense, of any' of the forms*aiid ooiomonios of tin; 
estahlislicd church, Ixith the ‘lords and eomiiions. 
with move than msual obseqiiionsm ss, behaved as ii* 
they had m'vov known any other than tho Itoimiu 
Catholic religion. At tlio opening of the session, 
high mass tvas cclehrated in tho House of Lords,is 
well 03 tho House of (’ommoiis, and a few menibcis 
who tefused to fall on their knees at tJie clevatioij of 
tho host wore summaiily kickisl- out ol doors. Tho 
legislative proceedings wldch followed weie cariied 
on in the same teriipcr. At the d' md of (jaidinci, 
th^ whole of tlio acts healing upon leligion whu'h had 
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l)een passed in the preceding reign were repealed in 
one swoop, liras doing away with all trouble ot wooding 
the statute book. U'iie next measure of parliament 
was to annul the divorce of Henry VIII. and Queen 
Catherine, the double ofifoct of which was to make the 
Queen legitimate beyond dispute, and to basfeirdize her 
sister Elizabeth. In tliis act tlicre was involved, to 
a certain extent, tlio renunciation of tho spiritual, 
supremacy of the crt)wn, wliich formed the basis of 
tho divorce, tlio latter being absolutely Ixjyond the 
power of revocation by paiiiamcnt as long as the 
foimor was adinittcil. Tho queen w.os fully awaio of 
it, and not only willing but anxious to renotinco her 
supremacy and admit tliat of tho jidiio ; but this 
desiro was so stongly opposed by Gardiner, who 
represented In her tluit the security of her crown 
depended upon tho at least tempoiarily continued 
separation fiom Homo, that she gave her rclnctant 
w consent to retain, if only nominally, tho title of head 
of the church. Probably tho chancellor alone would 
not Imvo lieen able to eaiTy this important point 
with his bigoted royal mistress, but for tho powerful 
assistance of Kaiser Charles. The great cmjioror 
cared very much loss for Romish supiomacy, pliant 
enough in his own hands, than for tho cpieen’s match 
with his son, which, ho hoped, wonld add England to 
his dominions; and fcaiing that this gimt object 
■ nugbt suffer by a too early diH[)]av of religious 
fahalieism on tho pai t of his zealous cousin, ho strongly 
adviso<l lior to keep quiet, and to leave, as nrach us 
)Kissil)lo, tlic poijo alone. Tho advice as equal to 
a command, Mary bending in childlike humility 
before the father of lior coming husband, for whom 
sho was yearning alrctidy with her w'holo heart. She 
had talked so much abolit him by this time that the 
rciKirf; of her intended mariiage hud gone all over tlio 
country, creating intense dLssatisfuction. Even tho 
mcraliers of tlio House of Commons, with all their 
inborn liiimility before the thione, felt stirred by the 
rumour that it was to bo oecupiefi by a foreign prince, 
and commenced debating tho matter, the discussion 
ending in the daiiiig i-osolvo to pi-esent an address to 
her majesty, jiiaying her not to marry u stranger. 
Tho sjioakcr, and a deputation of members, all bowing 
and slightly tiembling, wore ushcied into tho royal 
presence on the 3t)th of OctolKir, and bccamo aware at 
once of the mistake they had made in iuterfciing with 
tho highest object of tlieir sovereign. Mary l.ad no 
sooner htiard wliat her faithful commons hud come to ; 
say, when she flow into a rage, and sharply repri¬ 
manded them for thcii insolence. As soon as tlicy 
were gone, the ^noen sent for Charles’s ambassador, 
and. as ivjiorted by l.iiigard, “bade him follow her 
into her private oiateiV, whore, on her knees at tho 
foot of the altar, ana Ijcforo tho saoriunont, she fiiht 
recited tho hyum ‘ Veni, Creator Hpintus,’ and then 
called God to witness that she pledged her fliitli fo 
Pliilip piinoo of Spain, and w'hile she lived would 
never take any other man for her husband.” 

To prevent an elderly woman, possi'ssed of absohito 
power, fioni mairying a handsome young man wdih 
whom sliO had fallen in Icn’o, was, tlic House of 
Commons soon found, a far more difficult thing tlmn 
lo change tho religion of a kingdom, NotM'itlistaud- 
ing its uuiflieit obcdiouoo to all tho demands of the 


crown, parliament was dissolved soon after presenting 
the petition against the Spanish alliance, the queen 
loudly declaring that nothing in tire world should 
hinder her from becoming tho wifo^ Prince Philip. 
Of tho fiiet that tho whole of her sul^ts, with singular 
unanimity, weio opposed to tho ny’tcli, there could bo 
no doubt in tho mind of tho* ckeen. There came 
reports from all parts of the country that the people, 
most of whom had shown thorasclvos very indifferent 
about the introduction of tho mass and other religious 
changes, were in a high state of excitement at the 
norvs that the queen intended to give her hand to it 
groat foreign prince, who would thus become ruler of 
the kingdom. This general opposition to tlie marriage 
was so strong as to assume, in many places, all tho 
features of a revolt against the queen. Judicial pzo- 
ceodings wore instituted in several instances against 
persons who gave vent too freely to their opinions, 
and brought to light some ciuious display's of popular 
feeling. One William Cotman, a smitJi m a Kentish 
village, declared before the magistrates that the sdn 
of a gentleman called William Isliloy', “came to Ills 
sli-jp to shoo his liorso, whi'-ro ho tarried the making 
of .1 shoo, and there used those words, ‘ that the 
^laniards were coming into tlie realm with harness 
and hand-guns, and would make us Englishmen 
worse than cnoraics and viler; for tliis realm would 
Ixj brought to such bondage by them as it was never 
before, and bo utterly conquered.’ And, at. his taking 
of his horse, ho said, with a loud voice, that all the 
street might hear it, ‘Smith, if thou boost a good 
fellow, stir and eucouiago all the neighbours to rise 
against these strangoi's, for tlioy" should have lawful 
warning.’” Master Smith was a timid man, and 
healing his cnstomoi hold forth in such a treasonable 
manner, interrupted him with, “ \\ by, llieso bo mar¬ 
vellous words, for we shall bo hanged if wo stir;” to 
which tho other replied, “No, yo shall have help 
enough.” TJiese and many siraihtr demoustratioiis, 
repoitcd from all imrto of the kingdom, showed the 
Jioart of England to bo more deeply stined by tho 
projected matrimonial alliance of the queen than by 
any event that hail taken place since her acuession. 

The ojiposition of tho English people to his great 
Hchemo soon bLoume known to Kaiser Gbailes. Jlis 
largo experience always made him select the host 
ambassadois that could lie got as his rcpiescntatives 
in foieigri eountiies, and one of tho shrewdest of 
those diplomatio irersonagcs, a Frenchman, named 
Simon Ronard, ho had despatched into England a 
little liefore tho death of Eilward, when tho political 
waters looked troubled enough to invito fishing. 
Tho worthy Simon Renard—“Fox" by instinct as 
well as name—had orient the earlier fiurt of his life 
as Kdlio, or reovo, of^a small town in Franco, from 
which hnmblo jKiftition lie was rosoued liy Charles, 
wliu soon discovered his higher qualifications, and 
enlisted them in his service. Ilcforo ho had lieon 
many weeks in Enjjjlaud, Renard got a very clear 
insight into tho iKilitieal state of the countiy, and 
last no time to inform his mastoa that the execution 
of his plans would roquii e extreme moderation, and 
that it was far more necessary to^roin in than to spur 
the zeal of the qiiwu for Ike marriage with I’rineo 
Philip. Charles fully wmpi^bended tho wisdom of 
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this cxnmBel, and at onoe act«d up to it \pr advising 
tho quoen to *keop her intendeds union vmh bis son 
seorot for a whUe, and in the meautinio not to attempt 
any violent ocoKsiastioal reforms, hut to seek, above 
uU things, the g*d-will and affection of her subjects. 
Mary was anxior^ onoijgh to obey the Kaiser; but, 
maddened both v love and religious fanaticism, 
executed his wish%i *in a vtjry imperfect manner. 
Kot to speak of tho angelio prince whom she was 
soon to clasp in her arms, was with her an utter 
impossibility; and equally impossible to her was tho 
attempt to postpone for a time tlio violent propagation 
of the religious creed in which she had been educated, 
and which she finuly believed to Ix) tho only true roiid 
to salvation. But Mar^^’a passion of love was stionger 
than oven her religion, and she might have curbed 
her gloomy fanaticism under the counsel of Charles, 
whose son she had come to wonship more than all her 
saints, but for tho constant instigations of tho 
crowii of priests who swarmed around her, and who 
never ceased repealing that the saving of her soul 
doironded nix»n loading the kiirgdom which God had 
entrusted to her Iwiok intp the path of true religion. 
To stiengthon this priestly influence, envoys after 
envoys continued to arrive from liomo, and, at tho 
qiicerr’s spcciid wish, Julius Ilf. de.spatchcd Cardinal 
I ’olo as ixjntiiical legato to lier couri.. Tho cardinal sot 
out on his mission early in Soptonrhor, with the inten¬ 
tion 'to make his appearance in England in tho same 
month, but had the misfortrmo r>f boing intoiTupted rn 
his joruTioy. Kaisor Chai'los hiid no sooner h(»rd of 
J’ole's movomorrts when ho gave order's to put a stop 
to lliem, justly fearing that tho an-ival of a pupal 
legale wotrld give I'iso to now commotions among tho 
people of England. AVhen Cardinal Polo, travelling 
onward with much pomp, arrlvo.d at IJege, ho was 
forbidden to eoutinuo his journey, with a polite 
message that if ho attempted to stir ho would be hung. 
(Soon after, Charles granted an audioneo to tho 
cardinal, at which ho treated him with gr-oat harsh¬ 
ness and disrespect; so much so that, as I’cportod by 
Itole, in a letter to rojK) Julius, ho “ barely escaped 
Ix'ing cudgelled by his imperial majesty.” With all 
his jcoal in tho i:)crsocTrtion of heretics, the Kaiser 
seldom lost an occasion of exhibiting the srrpromacy 
of tho temporal over the sjriritual power. 

Having stopped tho jNipal liigato from intorfor'ing 
in his own poHoy, and prepared tho ground for firtnro 
action by a liberal distribution of gold among the 
leading men of Mary’s corrrt, tho Kaisor lield that the 
time hud como to oomnionco oporr negotiations for tho 
long-Bottlcd matr-rmonial alliance. Towarils Uio end 
of Dooomlxir, 1653, a splendid embassy, headed by 
liunroral, Corrnt Egmont, one, of the groiitest Flomish 
nobles, sot oirt from Bnifsels, and, after staying a few 
days at Calais, arr-ived at Dotrer on tho last diiy of 
the year. I'ho queen had made immetrso preparations 
for the reception of the iirqx“rral envoys; nevortlieless, 
their entry into London was dull and gloomy, the 
people looking uptrn them with ujidisgirised suspicion. 
Count Egnront landed at tho Tower wharf, on tho 
2n4 of January; an# according to tho description of 
a citizen of Jjdndoil an oye-witness, “tho lord of 
Devonshire, giving ffim tiro right hand, brought him 
through Choaj.teide, and So forth to Westminster; hut 
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the pe<mle,, nothing rcjojcii)£ hold down their lieads 
sorrowfully. The day heforo his coming in, m his 
retinue and harbingers came riding through London, 
tho boys pelted at them with snowbiill.M, so hatot’ui 
was the sight of their coming to them,” Cluulo.s’s 
messengers, with Christian charily, returned good foi 
evil. Bird to jray for tlio snowballs of the London boys, 
sent u shower of gold upon tho heads of Ijoudoii men 
'and women. Count ]4?mout had brought with him 
no loss than half a million of crowns to solve any 
doubts in tho minds of tho queoir’s subjects as to tlio 
expediency^ of her marriage with Priiu® J’hilip, ami 
tho wise application of these perauasivo agents soon 
settled tho matter. Ten days after tho arrival of tho 
imperial embassy, tho lord chancellor«illed tegother, 
in tho preseuco-chamlx'r, a mex'ting of all the great 
nobles of the realm and leading men at corrit, in ioi tir¬ 
ing them that the queen, by tho rrnaiiimous advice of 
her council, had rcisolved to enter “nr most godly, 
and lawful matrimony” witli the only son of her 
cousin and frreud, Kaisor Cliailes V. After dwelling 
upon the great virtues of the pimeo choseir to lie tho 
consort of tho queen, Bishop Gardiner proceeded fo 
explain tho various clauses of the treaty of mai riiigo. 
They wore that, immediately after theimplials, I’hilip 
and Mary should reciproeuily assume the styles .nid 
titles of their respeetivo dlLV^ittions; that J'hilip 
should aid tho queen in tho government 
saving its laws, rights, prmleges, and crrsffiBW^'^W, 
no Sjianiard or other foreigner sliould enjoy any 
office rn tho kingdom ; that tho queen should never ho 
can-rod fbroad withorrt her fi eo coirsont, nor any of 
her children without tho consent of the nobility; that 
I’hilip should settle upon the queen CO.OOOL a year as 
her jointure ; and that tho male issue of the niar'r iage, 
in default of more direct heirs, slroiild inherit 
liurgundy and tho Netherlands, arrd the gcncraMssiio 
Sjwin, Hruily, Milan, and tho other possessions of 
riiarles V., Loth in tho Old and Iho New World. 
These articles, diawn up by Gardiuci-, woie praised 
as higlily f.ivoiirable to English intere.sta, and tho 
illustrious crowd assembled m tho presence-chartrher 
—alluroroorlcss acquainted wUh the gold bags of (ho 
Kaisor—having loudly given (heir assent to the trr aly, 
it was signed, with gi eat Kilernnity', orr tho 1 oth of 
January, by hot h ll>e(Spauibhenvoysaud tbecouncillors 
and ministers of the (preen, 'i’ho clay after this event, 
Gar diner suiiimoiicd the lord mayor, aldermen, andfoity 
of tho most influential citizens of Ixrndun to court, and 
aftordeUvoTiiiganchKpientor'atioiito thenr,l)ade them 
rejoice “like good subjects.” Tlio fathers of tho city, 
anxious always to swim with tho tide, made great 
efforts to rejoice, hut absolutely .failed in their en¬ 
deavour's. They know, as welhqs the lord chancellor, 
that a stor-m was brewing in the air which no fine 
speeches, official paradings, * and pnxjlanrations of 
heralds, wou'vl he able to disporsfj. Tho cry nttmcc’ 
at the Kentish farrier's sliop had gone forth among 
tho nation, and was daily growing louder, that “the 
Spaniards wore coming into tho realm with harness 
and hand-guns, and would make Englishmen worse 
than enemios.” It was aery which clearly hoialde'd a 
revolution. 

Tho storm hurst forth oven so nor than e.v)roded. 
Within a W'oek after the siguiug of the treaty ol 
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nuirmge, reports aniv^ in London titat tho p«»i)lo 
■were rising both in Ktait and in Devonshire, and 
that there was such a slir in the niidhind counties 
and in njany other parts of England as to threaten a 
general revolt. All was confusion at court at this 
intoUigonco, tho want of a great political or military 
leader being, for tho first tithe, deeply felt. Tho 
queen liorsolf was fully awaio that she could not 
tiust ono half tlie men who liad gathered aroimd hor‘ 
as advisers, and who, as shown by their past caioer, 
would ho as n*ady to doseit her, and, if notvssfiiy, 

! mt her to death, as they had deserted and condemned 
lor predecessors in power. Novel fhehiss,’ JIary, eiii- 
lioldenod by her passiomite love for tlio foreign prince 
against whom tho revolt of lior subjects wis dire^cted, 
got insjnred by sudden courage, and losolved to lisk 
lier throno and her life lather than to rescind her 
matrimonial conlraiit. Acting centraly to tho advice 
of Gardiiior, who recoin mended tho cmjiloyment of 
■ jMWoful means for disjicrsiiig tho riotous crowds, the 
queen called to Lor side several of (he old officers who 
h.ad scon soi vice under her father, and giving them com¬ 
missions for the enlistinent of troops, ordered that 
they should forthwith take the field against the in- 
burgimts. TTio latter, aftu the fiifitJsc'A“>fiHi iiast'aii(t 
to all ]wipnhvr lisings, had-'Sft'loiH, Sir I’etcr Oarew, 
west umlov two prmeb. and Sir 'J'homas W'yatt, an 
a Dovonshir'-‘?*^ii'U'in tho central districts of Kent. 

pi thc.so leaders proved that the revolt 
was wliolly directed against tJio contemplated foroi«-n 
niarmge, and duo to tho fcai of “Spaniards coming 
into the realm witli harness and hand-guns,”‘for both 
Carew and Wyatt had given proofs of being waimly 
attached to Mary s rule, and anything but ih,si,-ous (o 
ov-eithrow her admuustialien. This was tho reason 
why/Gardiner counselled fbilx'ardnoo against the 
excited tkiojiIo, but also uhy the queen, to whom the 
coming husband was fiir dearer than her thione, 
would not i^r of if, hut insist,-d upon the immediate 
and unoouditional bnppio.ssion of tiio revolt. As the 
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diahdy threaionmg than those of the west of England, 

***ciy their number and their nearness to tlio 
capital, Mary sent against them tho most trusted of 
her servants, the aged duke of Noifolk. lie raised 
some thousand trwps in gieat haste, among tiiem 
the tiam fends of London, oeinniandc-d by eaptaui 
Aloxander Rrett, and witliout Joss of time hftatf^t for 
Maidstone, the hcad-qnarterv of tJio insurgents. The 
latter did not wait for the arrival of tho royal arniv 
but marched tovaids i(, and at Roehe^stor Hiidgo tho 
two hosts mot, to deeulc with their blood tlioqimstion 
wlicthcr Qu«m Mare .should lio allowed to wed the 
son ot Kaiser Chaih ,s» 

“r that Maiy’s i 

conimandnr found Ininself face to face witli tho insiir- i 
gents, minilienng ncailytwi thousand men, Wyatt | 

advantageous ixjsiGon 
on the bank of the Kivor Medway, leaning against the 
ancient ruin of Rochester Castlo, with 4o bridge in | 
Iroflt To attack his opiioiients. No folk had to mrM ! 
^is Btwp and narrow bridge, stiongly guarded bv I 
the refels, and which they seemed deter mined to I 
doiond to the last man, ficjwired for somo hard figt,i- ! 
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ing, Norfolk ranged hie rumy in Older of fettle, with 
tho London tmin bands in tho vanguard, and, all 
being ready, the order to attack was given. The 
train hands advanced, but before ttfoy bad gone fer 
towards the bridge, Alexander I^tt, the cajpfain, 
turned round, and addressing his/non in a syaritol 
harangue, told them they not to kill their 

conntiymon who had‘taken xvf arms to resist the 
pouiiug-in of proud and treaclierous Spaniards. In 
rojily to this appeal, tho London iroople set np a loud 
ciy, “ A IVyatt 1 a Wyatt 1 Wo are all Englishmen!” 
and forthwith signified their intention to take iiarj 
with tlio insurgents. Many of the royal troops 
followed their example, and Norfolk, seeing that three- 
fourths of his men had deserted from liis standard, 
marched back hastily and in groat disorder, acoom- 
paniod only by somo of tho quwm’s guards. Wyatt, 
by following him iimnediately, and taking advan¬ 
tage of tho first iianio which the sudden rout of the 
royal forces could not fail to cause, might have easilj’ 
entered London, tho train hands ah(*ad, and proclaiim^l 
a now government. But the loader of tJie rebels, 
u bravo yet irresolute mag, had n6 distinct plan of 
pHK cedings heforo him, and being too full of lojalty 
ifi-VciitjUio upon anything discisivc, ho, instead of 
to tho 'tS Buecoss, kept loitering on tho load 

one of tenmJul for iicailv (' week. Tho wwk was 
ombmr couix ... I ^ tlio 

Jcading men of the governinont, many of wiiom 

commenced proiiarations for wheeling ’round oiico 
more, w as to ho tho first to salute success. To have 
their hands free, these shrewd iiolitieiuiis, among 
whom were tho principtl ministeis, invited Mary to 
«y at once; and to get hor oJf the more safely, she 
was awoke from sleep at two o’clock at night, ami 
told that lici bfo was in dmiger, and that to save 
Jjoi-selt she must instantly rejiair to a feat wliich was 
lying ready near tho jNiIace. But Maiy absolutely 
refused, feeling instinctively that to fly would fe to 
resign her crown, and tliat witli lier ciown she wouhl 
lose hor coming husfend, lier worshipped ideal lord 
dearer to her tJiaii all else upon earth. Full of this 
pa^jon, Maiy suddenly exhibited a fel.lness never 
before shown, and wlacli won tlio admiration even 
oi tier eiieiiiies. 

re/'!!? V’*? Bbo hail Iwn advised to fly, on tho 
tsl of hebiuary, while all London was in consterna¬ 
tion, .vild rumours flying about tlmt the imn of Kent 
were standing ac tlio gates piep.aiing to alUck tlio 
city, the queen, accompanied only by a few of her 
attendants, ciiieflj ladies, proceeded to tho Guildhall 
bent U|>on tho cxtramdiriary attempt of rousing the 
citizens by a personal addreas to the dcfonco of her 
Clown. bJio found the lord mayor and alilormen in 
stwl emts, . 111(1 oven *ho l)amstorsplc.adiiigiu nniiom 
all evident y prepared to fight" hut with nmre 
general in(;]m.d,ion to take tho side of Alexander 
Brett and the tram hands than tJiat of the oslahlislied 
government. \\ hen the queen commenced siieaking 
evidently unprcparoik and giving vent only to what 
was u],,«)rmost in lier mind, an immense orowd 
gathered round the stops on white she stood, listening 
m the ciwp^t silciKJO. •* ] am eoaio,” she exclaimed-- 
as re].ortod by Johii Fox, as nmr of her own mouth 

as could bo penned,—“I am fmnein mino own person 
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to toll you what you already Hoe and hyow, how 
traitoi'ously and rebelliously a ilnmher of Kentisli 
men have assembW against us and you. Their pro- 
teno© was for a marriage determined by ns, to the 
hvbich, and to all Iho articles whereof, you liavo been 
made privy; but aiim we have caused certain of our 
privy council to ^ ^gainst tliom, the mairiago 
seemed to be but a H^ranish clodk to cover their pro¬ 
tended purpose against orrr religion, lor tlioy arro¬ 
gantly demanded to have the governance of orrr 
person, the keeping of the Tower, and the placing of 
oi^r councillors. Now, loving subjects, what I am 
ye right well know: I am your queen, to whom, at 
my coronation, when 1 was wedded to tho realm and 
the laws of the same, yort protroutreed your allegiance 
arrd obediorreo. And that I am tho right and true 
inheritor of the crown I take all Christendom to 
witnoiTS. My father ]ios.sossed the same regal estate, 
and to him yo always showed yoirrselves most faitlifirl 
arrd loving subjects; and, therefore, 1 dorrbt not that 
yo will so show yourstdves likewise to mo, and not snflfov 
a vile traitor to have the govornane.(! of our irorson, 
and to cKjcupy our estate.”# After some more words 
to the same effect, in which tho queen very cleverly 
dwr'lt on the fact of most of tho insurgents being 
very poor poojrlo, who would not ke(*p their hands 
from the properly of the wealthy citizens of London, 
she ennclitdod, “Good subjorjts, jiluck irp yoirr hearts, 
andjike tnre men staird fast against these rebels, boili 
our erremies and yonrs, and fear them not, for I 
assure you I do not fear them at all.” 

Tho effect of this speech, dclivmed in a voice deep 
like that of a man, was diaivellous. ilesides the 
extraordinary spectacle, never Irofoi'o witnessed in 
England, of a reigning queen addressing her subjects, 
the bold assertion slio nuulo that the true object of 
tho insurgents was not to prevent iier mari-iage but 
to grasp her estate and plunder the nation, made the 
dwpost impjession on all tho assembled citizens, w'ho 
on tlie spot determined to embrace her cause. 'J’hcy 
did not know that her majesty, in speaking about tlio 
jxi’ivy coiineiilors she had sent to the rebels and tho 
answer she had received, had told a slight falschofsl. 
She had, indeed, despatched two mornlHsrs of the 
^rivy council to Sir I'liomas Wyatt, of whoso loyalty 
she was well aware, but with instnicfions to sjwak 
to him privately, and to induce him to betray tho 
people who had chosen him ns tlwur loader. This the 
Kentish knight refused to do, dechxring at the same 
time that he was ready to argue the question of the 
queen’s marriage, but that, w'isliitig to bo trusted iis 
well as to trust, lie should require four of the queen’s 
ministers as hostages, and rio permitted, moreover, 
for his own security, .to garritoii tiro 1’ower. Sir 
Thomas Wyatt was so little relielljftusly inclined, arrd 
so poor a politician as to allow himself to bo kept flt 
l>ay by these negotiations, which were ontii’ely dis¬ 
honest fui tire part of the queen, and carried on only 
with the intention of gaining trmq, as well as throw¬ 
ing dissension into the ixsbel camp. • While Mary was 
haranguing her subjects against him at Guildhall, 
Wyatt kept waiting foi^ final r eply from her, loiter¬ 
ing along on the road tolr,ondon, and wasting his time 
in Keeping down the impatienco of his follower’s, who. 
with truer political instinct*than himself, felt that if 
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they wanted to succeed at aH they must succtvd at 
once. But tboir leader’s hesitation proved lu.s and 
their nrin. On Monday, tho 29th of January, Wyatt 
had gained his bloodless victory at Uocheslcr, and 
it was not till Saturday, tho .'Jrd'of February, that ho 
arrived at Southwark, prqrating to enter the city. 
Tho week had bc(>n sufficient to chimgo tho stale of 
public fording within tho capital, and wilh it the 
fkte of the kingdom. London Bi tdgo was shut against 
the insrrrgents, the gates on tho sorrthern side closed, 
and tho drawbridge in tho centre broken, while on 
the city side there stoml fifti'crr ihousarrd armed rrreti, 
who had sprrtng from tho ground by thenurgioofa 
qrreen’s sireoeh. 

Arrived at the Surrey side of Ijondon Bridge, with 
barrieadc.s befirre liim, and loaded cartnon gaping at 
tho other end, W_)alt for tho first time perceived 
that his cairse was lost, and lost, tiKi, by his own 
inactivity. 'J’o finish her negotiations, the queen. • 
at tiro day of his entry into Southwark, pioclainud 
him a traitor, offor-ing a reu-ard of a liundi’i'd pound.s 
for his capture, ilead or alive. This at last drove 
the ri'bel leader into fury, and, sticking Iris name in 
lai'ge letti'is to his cap, as a rejily to tho i’ 0 }'al jrrwla- 
matioii, ho declared his airsolute dctoi’iiiiiialion t-o 
enter’ J.ondon at any cost and at any risk. Aflei j 
]X)rsona11y inspecting tho apirroaoilios to the bridge, 
seabiig the gatc-houhe, and hxrking down at midnigh^j^ 
into tho broad Cataract dividing tiro thoroughfare,’ 
ho found that it would ho an utter impossibility lo 
force his rvay in this diioctiori, and ho Ihei’Piijron 
resolvcil ly march up tho livoi’ lo the next bridge, 
at Kingston, and leluin from tliciico to the capital. 
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The people of Southwar k, who had reecavid the lel'cK 
witli groat hospitality, were not at all disph>ased 
when tlioy wore marching away, for the big gum 
of tiro Tower had began playing upon the suburb, and 
though little dangerous to Kentish lives, thimtencd 
to bo ctonsiderably so to Stiriey pi’ojierty. It w'aa 
with the object of relieving his fric" Is. who ironiblod 
for their goods and chattels, more iian in hope of 
• • K 
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ajiccess, that Wyatt qilttod Stnitliwaik on Tuesday, i-educiug^jis force to less than a thousand. Among 
the 6th of Fehniaiy, rowdvod, if not to conquer, to the dosertora wore* some of the principal men of the 
die like a rebel, sword in hand. His followors, well band; Sir George IIam 3 r,who acted next in command 
aware of the desperate nature of the enterprise under to Wyatt, and John roynet, bish^ .of Winchester, 
the now aspect of things, had dwindled down to only representative of the Protestant ol/ment in the relx;}- 
fiftoen hundred, and with this luuidful of men the lion. Ilarnor was base onouffh £o huii-v forward to 


Kentish knight nislied along towards Kingston, a 
gofri twelve miles of road, reaching the town at four 
o’clock in tho aftcmtwu. The bridge here was like¬ 
wise broken, while a small Iwdy of royal troops were 
stationed at tho other side; but Wyatt, nothing 
daunted, at once set to repair tho structure, with 
a few of his imiuodiato attendants, heaving tho 
bulk of Iris ruon to refresh themselves in tho town. 
There were no boiits ariywhoro near, but a row 
of barges was soon lying at tho ojiposite shore ; 
those wmic sarlors, go<xl swiiruners, ietchod over at 
rnghtfall, arrd l»oing covorwl wdfh planlra and bcanrs, 
they were made to fill the thirty foot gaj) in the 
centre of tho Lridgo. An hoirr before midnight oil 
W(is ready, and wJthoirt taking any rest or rofrx'sli- 
nicut for himself, Wyatt stormed forward, dispersing 


band; Sir George Ilaiprr, who acted next in command 
to Wyatt, and John roynet, hisliOT .of Winchester, 
representative of tho Protestant client in the relxrl-* 
lion. Harper was base onoirgh £o hurry foi^vard to 
tho court, offering his sorvio^ rfS an inforiuei-; whito 
J’o.vnot, more consfiicfttirms buy not inoro courageous, 
stole away from his companions in the dark, giving 
tlicm his blessing, and tolling his intimate friend, 
Alexander Brett, tire train-band captain, that ho would 
pray God for his suocoss. So iar from being dis- 
coniugcd by this defection, AVyatt pushed onward 
with rnoro irnpotuosity, advancing at a speed which 
left others of hts Kentishraen, bold as over, but whoso 
weary limbs refused service, behind on tho road. Tho 
hells in the city sounded nine, and tho sun, breaking 
in fitful streams through tlio diuk clouds, was staud- 
ing high in tho sky on the morning of Wednesday, 
the 7th of I’ebrnary, when tho straggling band of 
roliols at last reached tho hill near Knightshridgo, 

with tho steel airnoirr of the guards glistening in front 
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tho opposing troops on the left hank of tho river at j of them. Tho men of K^nt wer-o not more than eight 
the first onset. Onward now ti'amped tho small band ! hundred in number, worn and weary and faint with 
of rebels, sti’aight towards Londuu. ’J’ljowrnijjjjjn hn^cr and fatigue, and yet tho throne of England 

approaek 

Btalwai t men wero (iuoen rouch more rest than 

their weary limbs along. Fur- the I'cliels during tho inihr*^‘C.v were niaichrng upon 
*ward they pushed, however, fol)o\ring their leader, Jiondon. Tho nows that Bridge had been 

who kept stoiTuing along, heedless of wind, and rain, rej>airedl)y Wyatt, and that he n^t.Ja)K'oa ins way 
and mud, of acliiiig limbs, and of aching hearts, across into Middlesex, arrived swm al««£^_^>uianiglrt, 
Wyatt’s spirits rose with his sinking hqjly; more ])iodncing iminonse coiistimndion at corurtt^ Again 
than ever he was detominod to conquer or to die. Mary was iiitrnatod to* fly, but n^ani slio 

But rapid as was tho m.ircliof the men of Kent, the Gardiner himself—secretly against tho bjMuish inatch, 
nirnonr of their arrival had flown more rapidly still and preferring to quench tire matrimonial desires of 
through London. Three hours before daybreak the her inajesty by a marriage with u healthy orth^ox 
I’oiliirg of diums awoke all tho sleepers rn tho city, Eirglishmaii rather than a dissipatoA foreign yrnneo, 
and rtobles, merchants, tradesmen, ooiirtiei's, lawyers, more master than suhjiict of tho Holy Catholic Clrnrch 
and dootois alike nishfid to arms. 'J’he train hands —was irci-scvciing in his endeavours to persuade tho 
wore the first to muster, still inclined, if fortirno qui'on to leave W'liitelial], where she would be at tho 
should smile upon him, to inarch at tho conirainid of luercyofthcrnsuigctitH, arrd to lake shelter at Windsor 
Wyatt; but tiny were closely watchoul by a stiong Palace. But with a stir bboiiino.ss characteristic of the 
detachment of tho myal guards, comTiianded by the Trrdor hlofsl, she would not listen to these cntiTOlies, 
carl of Pcmbioko. Mancuuvriiig skilfully, tho c.ivl and, as a fined reply, declared that if her Irlb was 
brought his men. in front of the tmin bands on tho really in danger she would ymt herself at llio head 
toad to Kingston, so as to Ire the first to inocd tlio of her guards, and would die a queen. At daybreak 
shock of tho advancing iclrels, and prevent an iiniuc- she vreiil forth on the balexmy of tho yialaco, watching 
diato eommunication with their synrrmthi'ing friends trie progress of events. Tho din of tho conflict scKiri 
of tho city. The hitler, iioverthcloss, heldaii iposirig came near enough. Arrived at Knightshihlgo, Wyatt 


ihitachment of tho loyal grrards, coimitanded by the Trrdor hlofsl, slio would not listen to these cntiTOlies, 
carl of Pcmbioko. Mancuuvriiig skilfully, tho c.ivl and, as a fiivd reply, dccl.'ircd that if her life was 
brought his men. in fiont of the tniin bands on tho really in danger she would ymt herself at tiro head 
toad to Kingston, so as to Ire the first to inoirt tlio of her guards, and would die a queen. Atduyhi-eak 
shock of tho advancing iclrels, and proverrt an iiniuc- she vreiil forth on the balexmy of tho yialaco, watching 
diato eommunication with their synrrmthi'ing friends trie progress of events. Tho din of tho conflict scKiri 
of tho city. The hitler, iioverthcloss, heldaii iposirig came near enough. Arrived at Knightshihlgo, Wyatt 
jrosition on tho high ground west of Charing (boss, made preparations of attacking tho royal tiwirs; how- 
lUid IumI Wyatt amvwl, as exyKcted, a Irttio lietbi-o ei'er, I’cmbioho, instead of accept ing Irattle, rotroafed 
daybreak, Ixffero the guai-ds were firmly stationed, ho to tho I’urthor end of Hyde Park, jmtting hrs cavalry 
might have joiigd them, and the f.ito of Quctri Mary i in ambush behind a tliickol, chiso to tho i-<.iad along 
would kave ’li'iug,em-o iivoro m tho balance. But a , which tho robels wcn^compellcd to pass on their way 
l.iifling accident, d^ided otherwise, destroying tho last; to the city. Whftu Wyatt, stoiming on, more wildl^ 
hope of bue<‘'.s,M of the icIhjIs. In tho miry roads of j than ever, at tho Iraad of his men, arrived near this 
Brontfoi-d, half-w.iy between Kingston and i^ondon, ambush, he was allowed to pass, hut no sooner had ho 


tho caniago of ono'of tiro bitiss grins, whirJi tho men | and about one half of his band gone by, when Pem- 
of Kent had bi-onght witli thorn from Rotlicstor, broke broke’s light horse dashed aoro.ss tho road, cutting the 
doivn. and Wyatt insisted that it shouM not he loft small rebel army irito two. Wyatt scarcely irorccived 
,hehinii, as ho held it to Ire indisjiensablo to force his tier toss, but kept hurrying along tho road as if driven 
way into (he city. More than two hours wore wasted by rlemcms. Looking neitkekto right, nor to loft, nor 
to set the little iricco of oi dnaiico again upon wheels, behind, but gaziirg forward land tramping onward, 
and on .mai-ching oiico more forward, Wyatt found j silent and sullen like a batternig ram, fojlowod by loss 
that a grout uumlror of hi.s followcis Ji.id left him,! than four Imudiod moii, gradually siukiiig to a bun- 
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died and loss, tlie rebol loader kept breaking bis way 
for a length of two miles, over ground occupied by 
more tliau ten tbl^sand troops. At bis approach, the 
I train bands fell the Wses stood still in thoir 
|i^op, and the me-a cc^ased firing. A single poloaxo 
stretched forth fronS the dense ranks of tho soldiers 
wotdd have been snricibnt to end his career; yet not 
a man lifted lus finger, and not a sword was pointesi 
to his breast. More ropresontativo of tlie national 
will, oven in this last mad race, than tbe qnoen on her 
throne, Wyatt passed through tho dense hedge of armed 
irJbn unhurt, as if bearing a charmed life, every eye 
looking uiwn him in sorrow move than anger. Thus 
be spooiicd along, his tbllowors vanishing at every 
stop, to Chating Cross, up Ibo Strand, through Temple 
liar, aud along Fleet Street, not resting a moment till 
i-caching the city entrance at Ludgalo, 'I'he gate was 
open wlien ho appioached, but it was shut in his face, 
Lord Howard keeping watch at the ontiuneo with a 
party of gnai ds from tho Tower. .Wyatt looked lound, 
and siuv that only twenty-four of his men had followed 
him, iill tho rest having fled or been taken prisoners. 
Knocking at the gate with liis sword, he muttered to 
himself, “I have kept touch,” and then sank down, 
utterly c-xhansted, upon a bench against tho waJl. 
The rebel army of twenty-five men oCemod dangerous 
even now to tlie (;oniinondcr of the royal troops, wlio 
8 <ju.t a flag of tineo agair>‘<t. Wyatt, asking him to 
sum'nder. “Sir, yo were bojst to yield,” cxclainiod 
tho Irciald, “ the day is gone against you: porohaneo 
yo may find the (iniHin merciful,” Wyatt faintly 
smiled,, as if stinck by the* absui-dity of a merciful 
(jiiccn ; liowevcr, he made no further resistance, liand- 
Wg his sword calmly to a royal officer, Sir Mauiico 
Ileikeley, wJjo wjis sl iudiag nwrr on horscbiick. Ihs 
twenty-four followers, among them Alexander Brett, 
did tlio s.anio. and all were carried in triumfrh t» 
Whitolrall, whole tho cpieen, still standing on her 
high balcony, saw them embark, with air air of 
ti'iumpli, for their last gr im Icsiging iir tiro Tower. 
Mary dimly felt that if her antagonist had shown 
half tho pluck exhibited this day a week earlier, she 
might have been at tlio Tower, and lie at ^\ liitehall 
I’alaco. 

A icign of terror, more vioh'ut and rnoio hideous 
than even tliat of tho last year of Henry VIII., 
followed iininodiately in tho wake of the Kentish 
relrellion. Combining all the fanaticism of her 
inotlior with the scnsiuil passion of her lather, Mary 
hod been driven into madmws by tho movement whielr 
aimed to dopiive her. Imth of her religion and her hus¬ 
band, arid her rage vented itself in tlio fury of murder. 
The risings in tlio midland ecumtios and tho west of 
Fughmd, never of any great importenoe, having been 

H ressod before Wyatt had finished his career at 
j;ato Hill, tlioie was no want of prisoner^ and ujxm 
their heads fell tho first burst of Mary’s tiger-liko 
revenge. Among the most important personages 
in tlie midland insurrection was the duke 
of Huftulk, father of Jane Crey, which ftmiished an 
opportunity to annihila^not only him but his whole 
family. Jane Grey, polr sovereign of ton days, had 
boon hrihorto treated with great forheaiance, and 
mtbongh sentence of treasoiT had been passed against 
her, slie was allowed tho Rborty of the Tower, and 


had tlius vh-tually been pardoned. But no sooner 
was tho iiisniToction suppressed when Mary deter¬ 
mined to bring lier to the block, so as to Wgiu her 
now reign of despotism with tho o.\ceution of a queen. 
The only pretence for this act, little loss in itself than 
murder, w'as that the father of Jane liad taken part, in 
a scani-idiotio manner, in an attempt at insnncclum 
Hear Coventry. As soon as ho lio-iid that Sir Pet or 
Carow, ono of his friends, had placed himself at the 
head of a largo liand of rebels in Devon, ho conceived 
the silly notion of making himsolf famous by playing 
a similar jMirt in Leicostorshiro, wlicio ho possessed 
hirgo estates. lie had imbibed a gioat hatred again,«>t 
Queen Mary fur tlio singular reason that she had 
treated him too leniently, her govciiunent having 
not even tliought it worth wliilo to put him on his 
ti ial for treason, on tho plain ground of lus not jiossess- 
ing sufficient mental capacity to he an.sAvcrablo for liis 
deeds. To exhibit his poliliiul al)iIitio.s, tho diikc 
luslicd off to Covcntiy as soon as IVyatthad risen at 
Mairlstono and Sir I’eter (jaiow on the coast of Devon, 
aud altliongli ho heard of tho failuns of I'.uew’s uniler- 
taking .‘ind his flight to Fianco hefovo he law I faiily 
commenced revolting on liis own aeeimnt, ho pursued 
jii» career like a man alisolntely hcieflof smuse. After ! 
raising tho standard of insni ieeiioti and hjxjiuling 1 
much money, he hceamo faiiit-hcaHe4j>n soemg B ie , 
nnwillingnoKS of tho jHioplc to range themMdvft<rim(r‘'r' 
his Icadoi'ship, and at tho end of less than a A\eck 
took rc'fugo in tho cottage of ono of his gamekofq)(.‘is. 
Tlio royal.tiaxips in tho moaiiwhilo kept advaming, 
and getting dre.adfully frightened, yuft'ollc fled from 
tlio cottago and intwlo him,self a nest in iho 1 ollow of 
a tine, not far from Astley ehuieh. Ho siijcd in 
his Iroo for twodiiys Avitlumt fiKxl or diink, till getting 
exhausted by cold and luingor, ho ciuwkd aivay 
and sought anotlioi hiding-plaeo in tho cliiinney- 
com''r of a labourci’s hut. Hero h(' was found 
by tho troops wJio had taken tho tiouhlo to soareli for 
him, aud carried off to llio Tower. Jt wins tho erratio 
course of this poor idiot whu h had to soivo asapiotoxt 
for inaugurating tho reign of terror. 

Maiy began Jior carcci of murder b}' devout praycis. 
On tho Si.Tiday after Wyatt's capture, iho lltli of 
Fcbiuaiy, Bishop Gaulinoi, aiding iqiou instmotions, 
pioaehcd a sermon befoie her. in wdiioli sho vas 
entreated, in tho name of loligioii, to “out off and 
eonsnnio tho rotten and limlfnl raiMiibcrs of tJio 
cominonwealtli.” Great immhors of people lislonod 
to tlio sermon, aud all, aocoiding to a con torn jwraiy 
chronielor, “did gather fliore should fotloiv shar]* ami 
cruol execution.” The woishijipeis uwro not mistaken 
in their belief. As soon as the s^mon ivas ovei, the 
noon dosputehod ono of her clitiphiins, John do 
’cekenham, to tlio Toivor, to inform Jano Grey lliat 
sho Avas to ^>0 cxocuted tho following nioming. 
Tliough not prepuod for t,ho terrible news, sho heaid 
it with gieat foi titndo, telling tho ••cverend mosseriger 
that she was ready to die, but refusing his proffered 
services to spend her few remaining Lours in prayers, 
with him. However, Fockenliam, anxious like nil 
jiriosts to add a convert to the Koinan Catholic faifli, 
insisted on remaining near her, aiio Pie woaiy night 
passci^on in theologfial distnssii , Daily in tho 
morning* Jano receiviHi a message from her hiislMud, 
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stating that he was to be led to the scadiild before 
her, and asking for a Inst interview. This slic refused, 
exhibiting wonderful strength of raiud—too much 
almost for a youi\g girl of seventeen. She oilmly 
looked out of the window when he was taken away 
by the executioner, and calmly saw his headless 
exjrpso rctura in the dead cart. ])nmtdiately after, 
Sir John Brydgos, lieutenant of the Tower, entered 
her room to load her to the block. She followed with- 
. out hosilation, and, addressing the priest, who still 
clung to her side, eiicd, “ Go now; God grant you all 
your desires, and .snoopt my own lliauks for your 
attentions to me, although, indeed, those attentions 
have tried me move than death can now terrify me.” 
A Tnomeiit after she sprang nj* the steps of the 
scaffold, and, entreating all aioiuid to bear witness 
tlrnt she died a tmo (ihiistian woman, advanced 
towards the diead ligni-e lioiding tho a\o. “The 
hangman,” nariafes tho chronielor, describing tho 
final scene, “ kneeled down ajid asked her forgiveness, 
whom sIjo foj’gavo most willingly. Then lie willed 
her to stand upon tho straw, which doing, she saw 
tho block, 'riien she said, ‘ I pi ay yon desj)uleli mo 
quickly.’ Tlion she kneeled down, saying, ‘ Will yon | 
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back and oomploto the nuptials, Mary'moved heaven 
and earth, promising to plaoj liersolf entirely under 


take it off Isifore 1 lay me do wn ?* and the 
answered, ‘No, mnda m.’ .SIia ||ffi(kT7*t^rehi.!^ about 
1 ^-^g' the block, she said, ‘ What 

Bl'iSl 1 do ; wild e is itf One of»tlio hj slanders 
giiicHng her thereunto, she laid her hciid down iqK>n 
the block, and stietelu'd forth her Ixidy, and wild, 
‘ J.ord, into thy hands I conimend nij s]>iritj' And so 
she ended.” Thcje was a rumour among tho peopli' 
that Queen Jane was pregnant when being murdered, 
and that Queen Mary was aware of tho tact. 

Before tho day which had seen the licads of .Jane 
Grey and her Imsbuid roll in the dust had come to an 
end, scores ol gallows were sot up in every street of 
London. All tlie prisons, and oven churches eouvortod 
into prisons to suit the necessities of the hour, were 
full to ovoi-flowing with poor wrotohos who had been 
captured in the eastern and westoiii rebel]ion.', and 
upon ■whom tho pious queen determined to execute 
Bumraary pistiw. Tho woik of hanging went on 
lapidly, and by Thursday evening, three da^-s aftei 
tho execution of Jane Giey, a liundre<l Ixslies weio 
seen dangling from tho tall gibbets in bt, I’aul’s 
Churchyaid, on London Bridge, in Fleet Street, naid in 
all the main thorough Cues of London, fn.n* Ibe Tower 
.to Westminster Abb.y, and from Soniliwatk tr> 
Oripplegato. Batches of other unforl.nnates weio sent 
down to Kent,Sind the streets of Ko<•hest(^r and Maid¬ 
stone wore stiiihVd even more thickly with gallow.s 
than those of t.li • (xuwtal. It was tho queen’s inten¬ 
tion not to lemovo^ho gihlicts, nor even tho floshleas 
r-orpsos ihoefiom, tin her sweet husband had come 
into her anns. Of liiin she kept dreaming day and 
night, and for his sake, to remove any dangers that 
might thi-caton his jiatli, slie wont on kilbng wiili 
diabolical rage, Mary went I'orth to prove to the 
yorh’, which stooil aghast at the atioeities committcil 
in her father’s reign, that lust in a man ban not half 
as much in it of the lui'y of hell as lust in a woman. 

The envoys despatched hy Kaiser Clmiles to n€^o- 
tiate the marriage of his eon, had quitted England 
during the Wyatt insurrection, and to hung*horn, 


efused, and earth, promising to plaoj herself entirely under 
much subjection to her husband, so he w^ld but come to 
oilmly her at once. This was more than^’rinco Philip was 
1 away inclined to do, being fully impressed with the value ol 
eadless his own life; hut to show his/good intentions, ho 
■ after, promised to go through the'ii/irriago ooromony hy 
iitored proxy, and to come to England as soon after as tho 
t with- state of tho country would allow. Tlie queen con- 
lO still sonted to everything, and awaiting tho arrival of her 
j-ou all beloved one with tho most intense eagerness, tromble.l 
[• your at every obstacle that might delay his joiumoy. As 
mtions j'ot the idol of her heart had not sent lier a single 
y me.” lottor, nor tho slightest verbal message of love, in 
of tho answer to her many protestations of affection, and all 
vitness the intercourso on his jmrt liad lieen man.'igod by 
k’aneed Simon Itcnard, tho imperial uml)ass.idor. This was 
“ The enough to make the latter the most important person 
ig tho in the realm, far above, in the estimation of Mary, 
lioness, all her ministers and councillors. Konard’s policy, 
willisl faithfully lepresonting that of Charles, had been at 
le saw the beginning to a<lviso q^oderalion, and ho was still 
kdi mo incliuod to do so to some extent, provided his into- 
ill you ; lests should not suffer under it. Those interests wore 
ntWdfohl nature, namely, to gain England to the 
sf about imperial liouiie,'’^iMl. what was more impirtant, to 
, ‘ What retain it. The intawtion of the (lueen in regard to 
slanders I’hilip, and tho increasl.sticngth of her nilo after 
mi iqKiii the failure of the insiirrcctiori]eft little doubt as to 
id wild, tho accomjilislimcnt of the first V»>)it, so that tho 
And so chief aim of tho Kaiser got directed'owaids tho 
D pcopli' second jxntion of his gmit scheme, iveepig this 
ardered, steadily in view, Honard could not fail poroaiiig 
that the fiaiitio despolism of (ho queen, tho cause L. 
of .Jane wliieh he knew so well, would have tho probable 
1 C to an client to stiongtlien her liands, but, at the same time, 
street of to beget a liatrinl against her person, fiom whieli all 
uverted not diieetly imjdicated with her, and e.spocially lier 
ir, were coming liusband, would bo fun. It was clear (hat 
ad been the more unpopular Mary made herself, the nioie 
ri.', and easy it was for her successor to tho tin one to gain 
execute pipularity—even if the suecessor should he a Spanish 
vnt on ]iiince. Simon Itonard, therefoie, thinking it would 
ys aftei lie best to settle the great question of suceeasion before 
OH weio all otliisr things, said not a woul against the crop of 
. I’iuil’s g.allow8 which had suddenly s|)rurig up before his 
1 , njid in '•yes, but quietly hinted to Hie queen tli.at there weie 
3 Tower other cnoiuies of her betrothed husband iM-sides tlio .'0 
mtk to who had risen against him in open iiisuiTection, aud 
eio sent one in particular wlioso right to tho tliivino ho might 
d Maid- affect. To Mary tho hint was a. command, and she 
gallow.s forthwith gave orders for the aricst of her sisler, 
i jnton- PriiioesB Elizalieth. ^ 

floshleas While tho woik of murder was briskly going on in 
id come London, crowds of “ghastly coipses swinging in the 
[lay and wind at every street comer, some royal eommissionors, 
ers that aocsomjiarued by a troop of soldiers, went down 
ig witli to Ashridgo, in Buckinghamshire, tho retreat of 
to the Elizabeth. She was lying ill, fi,nd unable to move, 
nmittcil but her house was broken into at night, and she was 
not half tolil to prepai o for her doparlLaixj to tho capital early 
Oman. the next morning, the oidor oj, the queen lioing that 
0 n€^o- she should be brought “ ^uick W dowl.” Not to kill 
iugland her at oneo, she was cametl to London in slow stages 
g Tiiom of seven or eight miles a arriving on the 23rd 
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Fobrua^, jxust while the duke of Suffolk yrau being 
led to the scaffold on Tower IJill.* TTor ontiance into 
the capital as a prisoner created immense oxcitomont 
among all classeSypf the ]^K)pulation, which caused the 
queen not to send'iior at once to the groat dungeon in 
the dty, but to acoommodato lier provisionally in a 
wing of the royal Valace. Simon Kcnard watched 
her arrival hero froi» Maiy’s window, reporting it to 
his imperial master. “ The Lady Elizabctli,” he virrolo, 
on the 24th of February, “arrived yesterday, clad 
completely in white, 8nrroundt^d by a great asseiuhlago 


of the sorvajits of the queen, besides her own people. 
Sue caused her litter to ho uncovered, that she might 
show herself to the ])Ooplo., Uor couutenanco Avas 
pale, her look proud, lofty, and BnjrorWy disdainful ~ 
an expression which she assumed to disguise the 
mortification sho felt.” In a )>i(!vious lettei', Iteuaid 
had spoken of the rumour of Klisabeth leading a 
dissolute life, aud being with child, to winch he 
alluded ill tlus remark about her “mortification.” 
Ihohahly, the piiticess was not aivaro of the full 
amount of danger thnsatening her when oiitering her 
sister’s paltwxs, otherwise *ho would linve scarcely 
looked so “superbly di.sdainful.” lu the execution 
of the Kaiser's plans, now coming nearer and neaier 
to loaljzation, h'.Uzaheth was the greatest obstacle, 
and her death, therefore, was detoimined upon. TJio 
aiubas.saiior of Chailes, every inch a dijdomatist, went 
to.work with great caution, well aware of the diffi- 
eulties of his task, hut not tlio less resolved to execute 
it. Eliiialx’tli bad jxjweifnl friends at court, among 
them tho lord chancellor himself, it being not un¬ 
known to him that the fifteen’s jdiysical health avas 
wetik, and her mental stale on the blink of insanity, 
60 that the crown might suddenly lall to her half- 
sister. At licart, neither Claidiner nor any of his 
colleagues in the privy council liked tho Siwinish 
match, and submitted to it only by tho ovoiboaring 
will of their mistiess, resistance to which involved 
destiuetion. Ihit they ditxdwyed as far ns possible, 
and when told to take l’rincc.ss Eliaiheth under ex¬ 
amination, so as to discover proofs of her complicity 
in Wyatt’s insniTCction, which had In'cn tho osten¬ 
sible ground for her airest, Tejiortcd as the results of 
their lalKiurs that tho chaige avias unlimudcd, ItAvas 
in vain that Maiy insisted upon tho necessity of fiosh 
inquiries; the result Avas the same, and at tho end of a 
fortnight the queen Avas compelled to dischivige her 
sister fiom confinement, and to allow her to reimn to 
Ashridge. Simon Ronard saw that ho Avijls beaten 
for tho moment, hut, nothing daunted, dyteinfined 
upon another ooureo to lucover his game. | 

On tlie 2iid of March, a new matrimoniM einl)a<-sy 
ar'uved iu London, headed as before by Ceufit Egmoiit, 
hut much more numerously attoiftleu, andi still more 
liliorally tliaii before supplied Aviih gold. .7'J'ho conut 
brought tho )K)po’s disjioiisation for tl^ marriage— 
necessary by tho law of tho lioinan CatMic churcdi, on 
account of too near consanguinity—aiil brought like- 
Aviso a mandate fiom Prince Pliilij* for gojing through 
the nuptials by proxy; but he carried/ also secret 
instructions from the ifaisor, insisting nnon tho neces¬ 
sity of establishing al undisputed sncffie.s8ion by ro- 
moving Princess Elixabeth. Tho mattamonial envoy 
was presented by Simon ^nord to tip queen on Iho 


Sid of March, and, taxuidiifg to tho leiKiit of Ihc 
latter to the Kaiser, did not hesitate to mfumi her 
that it was part of his mission to uwl to wholestdo 
bribery for winning over her councillors to his causi'. 

“ Wo held Avith her majesty,” Itenard wrote to his 
master, “a discussion of the entertainment to he given 
to such as sho deemed most worthy, observing that 
your majesty, to gain them to his highness [Prince 
t’hilip], had chargc'd us to use some libertdit.y towanb 
such as she thought best. 1 tixik, moieOA’cr, her 
judgment as to thow' who should bo ponsioiiod, tuid of 
such as she aud tho council might bclect for the 
household aud servieo of bis higliness. Maiy aii- 
KAvorod that your nwji'sty did far more for her or her 
kingdom and her subjcels than they ilesei ved; never¬ 
theless, your n«ijestj'’s pi o{)o.siils, slie saiil, AAcro Avidl 
judged.” It was a groat soureo of satisfiictiou to the 
Kaiser’s ambassadors to find that nearly all tlio 
houonrablo privy <-ouncilloi 8 slioAved extiemc eager- 
tiess to get theii bribes. “On Monday,” Hinion 
Ketmid continued Ins lepoit, “ wo visited m turn the 
ehancollor, Arundel, the comptiollev, i’ombtoko, the 
privy seal, Paget, and tho admiral. 'J'o each, sepa¬ 
rately, Avo showed your majesty’s let lei s, aud iii- 
foi-nied thorn of your iiileiitioiiH, aecoidiiig to our 
iiiKtruetiona.” All aeeepteil (bo proifeied ctish, with 
many thanks, promi.sing, mot coves, to hand iu fiirtlior 
lists of fiiends avIio Avonld not objeel to rweiAV 
tlio high and nfigbty Kaiser’s hlxjrabtit's. “ Paget,' 
tho same report coiitiiiuod, “having consulted with 
his mistress', sent us tho enclosed note, with tho 
names of.sneh as should liave jiensions and elitims. 
Without, however, at once embracing Ins opinion, 
AVO, to give siitisfactioii to the other councillors, coiu- 
muuicalfd AMtb the chnncellor and comptroller, who 
also fninishod us AA’ith •», list of names, adding to 
them tho proper sum.s.” ’J'he Sjuxnisli gold wont ofl 
moie rapidly than cxjiech d; lunvoA'cr, Kaiser Cbarkw, 
lhi;iking that tlio kingdom of England aaouUI be 
cheap even at a million of golden ducats, Ibiwaided 
fiosli supplies to his envoys, imnctilions of I'aying in 
all cases the “])Toper sums” 'J’lie effects of tin's 
diiiloiuiitie activity becauie Aisiblo with astounding 
rapidity. 

A AAwh after the ariivul <>f the emb.i.ssy, tlieie, was 
a great meeting of I he juiA’y I'oimeil, at Avliieh the 
queen as avoU as both tlio iuqH'nal anibass.idoi's weio 
pieseut. Simonlienaul, now secure of his andienee, 
began by declaring that it AA'as of tho utmost iiiipoit- 
niice that all the enwiiies of the prince of Spain, 
notidily tho Lady ElisialM'th, ought to bo made haim 
less before tlie arriA'iil of his liighness,ms otlieiwiso it 
would not lie safe for him to come t«England. Thero- 
niKin tho queen, getting into aiWgh state of excite¬ 
ment at tho idi'a that her biido^oom might lie keiit 
away longer, broke forlli, crying, “that sho Lad 
neither JUst nor sleep for the anxiety she took for tho 
security of his higline.ss at his coming.” To lier great 
relief, tho lord chaneellor, who had bitliortopiesumed 
to take, Avith more or less Avarmth, the part of tho 
heir-apparent to the crown, iioav gave it as his dg- 
lilxirato conviction that., “as long as tho Latly Eliza- 
betli was alive, there aa'OS no hoito that the kingdom 
could be tranquil.” There was t ojqitisitien to this 
remark, tho lu ibes having doe theiv ' woi k, and. 
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Booing this, Gardiner immediately issued a fi-esh order 
for the ari* 08 t of Elizabeth, The princess was brought, 
with much loss ceremony than before, from Asliridgo 
to Whitehall, the new occusiition being that she had 
rooclvod a Ictlor from Wyatt and boon in oorixsspond- 
onOe with tiro Fionchking; and after rax)id exami¬ 
nation before the council, the lord chancellor proi)OHOil 
that she should bo sent at once to the Tower. It 
foreboded a grim resolution to finish matters qnicklyt 
from whwdi, won over though they were to tlio Spanish 
interest-, soveial of Gardiner’s colleagues shrunk in 
fear, lint to his ambiguous (piostion, “ Will any of 
you bo responsible for the safe keeping of her person ?” 
there was no reply, and the wanunt for the connnital 
of Elizabeth was made out without fui thor opiiosition. 
A detachment of soldiers was stationed immediately 
around the aj)artments of the princess at Whitehall, 
and early the next morning, the 17th of March, two 
members of tlio i)iivy council, the earl of Sussex and 
the maiquis of Wmchoslor, informed her that they 
hiul oinlcrs to take her to the Tower immediately, in 
n liargo ready at the foot of the garden. It sounded 
like a death-knoll in Elizabeth’s cars, the teniblo 
command to go to the Tower; and bitteily wailing, 
she ontrcaUxl the t«’o privy councillors to take pity 
upon her, and to allow nor at least an hour longer to 
write a noto to ho’* doiiv sister the queen, who had 
given her a solemn promise always to listen to hor snp- 
qflication. Winchester hesitated, wol! aware that the 
apljoal to the “ dear sister ” would bo utterly useless 
Lord Sussex, however, touched by iiifiT.ito pity at sight; 
of the doomed young girl, in whoso do^Uuctign ho was; 
to participate, consented at last that she should writoj 
the letter, promising even to can-y it to the queen.! 
Then the princess, somewhat reheved, sat down in 
great fear and trcrahling, to pen her humble petition, 
while tho lords stood waiting at the door. 

“If over any ono,” Elizabeth commenced, address¬ 
ing her sister, “ did try this old sfiying that a king’s 
word was more than another man’s oath, I most 
humbly beseech your majesty to verify it in mo, and 
to remember your last promise, and my last douiand, 
that I 1(0 not corrdemnod without answer and duo 
proof, which it scorns that now 1 am, for tliat without 
carrso proved 1 am by your council from yorr eoru- 
rnandod to go unto tho Tower, a place mor-o wonted 
for a false traitor than a trrre subject; whicli, though 
I know that 1 deserve it not, yet in ttio face of all this 
rcalnr appears that it is moved. But I pray Ged tliat 
J MBsy dio tho bhamefn]r/'},t death that any died aforo 
1 may moan any such thing; and to this present hour 
1 pr<>toBt, albi'o«God, wlio sliall judge ray tmth, what.- 
soevor Bnahce shall devise, tliat 1 never pioctiscd, 
counsolM, nor eiincited to aityUiing that might bo 
pi-ejudieial to j our ^lerson any way, or dangerous to 
the state by ijiy medns. And 1 tJicrefore humbly 
Ixisooch youB' miijosty to let mo answer afore yourselti 
and not sulFor mo to tiust to your councillors: yea, 
and that afore I go to the, Tower, if it is possible, if 
not afoi-o I be furlhor condemned. Howboit, I trust 
assure'By 3 'our highness wHl give mo leave to if afore 
I'go, for that thus shamefully 1 may not bo cried out 
0 ^, BB now I shall bo, j'oa, and without cause. Let 
conscience move your highniiss to take some hotter 
way with mo than to m.'ikq me bo condemned i|i aU 


men's sight, afore my desert known.. Also, I most 
humbly beseech ycftir highness to pardon this my 
boldness, which innoc«noy procures mo to do, together 
with hope of your natural kindne*, which, 1 trust, 
will not soo me cast away with^t doijBrt: which 
wliat it is I wohld desire no mom of God" than that 
you ti-uly know; which thing, J think and believe, 
you idiall never by report know, unless by yourself 
you hear-. I have heal’d in my time of many cast 
Jiway for want of coming to the presence of their 
prince; and in late days 1 heard my loi-d of Somors(‘t 
say, that if his brother liad been let to speak witji 
him ho would have never suftbrod; hut tho persuasions 
made to him were so groat, that ho was brought in 
lieliof that ho could not live safely if tlio admiral 
lived, and that made liim give his consent to bis 
deatli. And though these persons are not to ho com¬ 
pared to your majesty, yet 1 pray God, as evil persua¬ 
sions may persuade ono sister against the other, and 
Bill for that they have heard iiilso rejxirts and not 
hearken to tho trath known: thoroforo, once again, 
kneeling with all humbleness of ray heart, bocauso 1 
am not suffered to bend, llio knees of.jjv j.'*' 
humbly crave to speak with^^YQSTli^hiioss, which I 
would not bo so bold to dgfre, if 1 kuew not myself 
most clear, as 1 knoy’/fiysolf most truo. As for tho 
traitor ^10 might porodvontnro write mo a 

buton my faith I never i-ecoived any from 
Ma\ and for the copy of my letter sent to the Ficncli 
king, I pray God confound mo etomally if ever I sent 
liim word, message, token, or letter by any moans; 
and to this my tmth I will stand to my death, your 
highness’s most faithful subject that hath hocii Iroin 
tho beginning and will bo to tlie end Elizabolh. 
With a postscript: “ 1 humbly crave but ono word of 

*iiswcr from yourself.” ■, i 

Tho letter of I’rinccss Elizabeth showed that slio 
singBilarly ignorant both of the feeling of the 
towards her, and of tho motives dictating her 
pori„cution. To got her ^oung husband into her 
arms jjaj-y ^os ready to sacrifict^, without tho slightest 
hosit»tion, a hundred sisters, and cvoiylhing u].ion 
earth. (jn]y a few days before she had said to 
Renajji, as reported by him to tho Kaiser, “ Whatever 
happens, 1 .^iii bo the wife of tbo prince of Spain : , 
crown, rank, hfo, all sliall go bcfoiol leave him.” Tho 
earl of Sussex could not bo possibly unawswo of this 
state df things; but ho faithfully can iccl tho letter 
writtohby Elizabeth to the queen, delivering it into 
hor own iiands. For all reply, sho stormed at him in 
groat asking how ho dared to nogloct tho order 
ho had jS^eivftd to carry a prisoner to tho Tower. 

“ For ylftr life you durst not have acted so in my 
father’s ftne,” she cjncMlated, and tlien commanded 
Sussex to'^tum tefhis duty without farther delay, 
lint tho h«.,rs spout in writing and delivering Eliza¬ 
beth’s letto!|; bad made her conveyance by water im¬ 
possible for ^^u ^bo tide on tho river having 

turned so as^ put a stop to tlio passing of tho rapids 
I under Londqif^Uridge. At tho same time Gai’diner, 
fcaiing popttjar commotion, was opposed to send her 
through tlie 'Ltreets of Londo3j|^uiid(ji’noath tho rows 
of gallows sti% crowding all tli^oroughfaros; and by 
his advice tho queen consented^ postpone the shu^ 
ting up of her tester in the !|^owor till the next mem* 
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ing. This was ralm Sunday, tie 18lh of March— 
exactly eighteen years, hy a day, after the bead of 
Elizabeth’s mother had fallen on Tower Hill. At 
nine o’clock in tlw morning, she was hun iod through 
Wliitehall Gardon'to thobaigo, accomimnicd by IjOkJh 
S ussex and Winchektor, who told her that there was 
no reply to hor letto.^ of the preyious day. The boat 
halted in a storm of rain under the Tower m-cli known 
as the Traitor’s Gate, an entrance resoiwod for piisouoi’s 
doomed to death. Elizabeth know it well, and knew, 
< 00 , that hor mother had passc'd this road on her way 
ft) the scaffold, 'rrembling all over, she refused to 
land; but threatenod with force, she suddenly threw 
herself out of the boat and on the damp ground. Re¬ 
covering a little, and seeing a great number of soldiers 
standing around, she cxclaiine<l, “ Are all these har¬ 
nessed men fur me?” “No, madam,” replied the lieu¬ 
tenant of the Tower. “ Oli, yes, I know it is so,” she 
continued, wailing ; “ it needed not for me, lieing but 
a ix)or woman: 1 never thought to como in hero a 
juisoncr." Then, turning to the soldiers, she cried, 
us if clufahing to ufuint hojTO of gaining fiicnds some¬ 
where, “ 1 pray you all, gwxl fellows and friends, bear 
mo witness that I come in no traitor, but as true a 
woman to the queen’s majesty as any is now living, 
and thei’con will 1 take my death.” The lieutenant 
of the Tower now tiied to laiso her froni the ground, 
the rain still pelting doivn fii-rcelj’, but she reluhcd to 
move. “ Better sitting hei o than in a worse place,” 
she lamented; “ I know not whither you will take 
mo.” At last she gave way; j’ot hor heart failed 
again when she saw the long tomb-liko vaidts before 
her, and heard tho heavy iron doois Iwricd behind. 
Even Sussex, who, intorreding with Gardiner, had 
been promised that tho piinooss should bo placed ip 
hououiablo confinement., felt startled at the surround- 
ijigs. “What mean ye, my lords?” he oxelaimed, 
addro.ssing tho licutemint of the Tower and the eoui- 
mauder of tho guai-ds, who were marching in front of 
tho piisonor, “ W hat mean ye, my lords, and what 
will you do ? She is a king’s daughter, and is tho 
queen’s sister: go no further than jour commission 
which I laiow what it is.” The words pas.sed un¬ 
heeded in tlio clang of iron heels along tliq dark 
passages, which in themselves fumisljcd a reply. Tho 
guardians of the great state prison know far' bettor 
than Sussex tbo nature of tlio queen’s “ commission.” 

That Mary, in setiding licr sister to tho Tower, 
nioant to lake her life, hy feiir means or fqul, thei'e 
was little doubt. Whatever scruples she mijjrht have 
on tho subject vanished before tbo eonvictioUl tlmt she 
ought to secure, by all i)OSsiblo means, tbo ivolfiiro of 
hor adored prince, whose legal wife she considered 
herself already. In tho wee* previous to/ier sister’s 
arrest, on tho 6tli of March, she had gone plough tho 
proxy marriage rite with Count Kjgapni, in the 
presence of Simon licnard and the ehi^t" lAcmbora of 
the privy council. Accoiding to KorfarCs report to 
the Ivaiser, tho loid chanoellor, as h^hop ofAVinchester, 
perfonned tho ooromony, and “ tho words and promises 
cUctatod by him were^ropoatod very clisnrly^ and dis¬ 
tinctly by Count Egi^ont and tho qncep" Previous 
to the perfonnanco of*lie nuptial rite, Keiiard ftirtber 
stated, Maiy “fell on her knees befeye the blosseel 
host and called God to wSHness that Ibis marriage wis 
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not in her the result of any eanutl affection, that it 
did not originate in amhitjon, or any motive exeei)t 
the good of hor kingdom and tho ioi)o.se and tiaii- 
quillity of her subjeeta.” If other instances wero 
wanting, this solemn declaration alone would prove 
Mary as daring and unblushing a hypociito as hor 
loyal father, whoso memoiy she was constantly calling 
pp. Half-crazed though she was hy hor yearnings 
after the handsome prince with whom she hooted to 
sliarc her hod, she could not 1» but fully aware that 
this marriage would be conducive to anything but 
“ tho I’opose and tranquillity of lior subjects,” who liad 
protested and continued to protest against it, even at 
the peril of their livc.s. Simon Benaid himself, liost 
bred of ambassadors, felt so startled at the assertion 
that T’rineo Philip was to como oior for “ tho gotxi of 
tho kingdom,” wdlhont any rcgaid to individual 
“caiTial affection,” th-ut ho intorruptod Mary s decla¬ 
mation, asking whether she had any message for tlio 
liriuoe. “Give him my affeetiouato iovo,” tho queen 
burst fortli; “ toll him that I will bo all to him that a 
wife ought to lie. But tcdl him also to biing his own 
c<x»k with him, for fear ho should be poisoned.” 'I’lio 
hint alx)iit tho cook was delightful, coming fivjiti a 
lovo-siek woman of thirty-eight,'more thim plain in 
foatuios, and with the teiiqier of a hyena. 

It w'as settled at the proxy iBarnage that Philip 
should conic to Jingland in a month, or, at the latest- 
two moritliK; hut there was an imiilicd condition, 
insisted upon by tho imperial ambassador, that I’rinccss 
Elizabeth should be put out of the way before his 
amval, sO as to secure the succession. ’J'his was not 
very easy, since tlie proofs of her complicity in Wyatt’s 
iusuiToction were absolutely wanting, and all liiat 
could ho brought forwai’d against her was hor having 
bt'on on terms of considerable intimacy with Com hpiay, 
eail of Devonshire, a j'oung noblo of coMsidoiablo 
abilities, who, after sj)ending tiio giotitor jiart of liis 
life as a political prisoner in the Tower, had been 
icleased at Mary’s accession, and suddenly btxiame 
intoxicated with ambition. Conrlcnay was found to 
bo indirexitly implicated in the Kentish revolt, and, on 
proof of it, was sent once more to his old homo in tho 
Tower; yet oven this, and tho knowledge tlwt Elizabeth 
had been friendly to him, added no facts to the cha,rgu8 
against her, and left them more unfounded aoeusat ions. 
In hi8dos]jair to^xtoit further ovidonoo, and anxious 
TO earn his Spanish pension, tho lord ehaneellor finally 
addiusswl himself to Wyatt, who was lying umier 
sentence of death in the Tower. Tlio reliel leader 
■w'iis promised a full pirdon if ho would come forwai d 
as a witness against Elizabeth, and tlireahmed with 
torture if ho refused to do so. Fear ftf tho rack hrougl 1 1 
from him some vague admissiodlipthat, had the rehid- 
lion him successful, tho prince/is would have hod tho 
crown offered to her; but whether this was with lier 
consent, h'- would not or could not say. As this la.st 
confession did not implicate Elizabeth more than any 
previous charges or surmises, Wyatt was told that ho 
must prepare for death, not witliout holies that lie 
might offer himself as an informer at the last niomcBt. 
But tho Kentish knight was made of bettor stufli asd 
so far from saying anything tlrnt might be turned in 
evidence against Elizabeth, re*.'c ’ved uiwii ail which 
couirij|)Uted greatly to save hei jlc. When taken to 
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tlio scaffold on T(*wor flill to suffer for his revolt, or 
rather its failure, he addressed the iraiuenso crowd 
which had assembled in an earnest speech, conoludinff 
with the solemn assertion tiiat tho piiiicoss, accused of 
participation with him. was entirely innocent of this 
oliargo. “ Wliercas it is said,” he shouted fi>rth so 
that all the multitude could hear it, “ tliat I sliould 
accuse my Lady Elizabeth's grace, and my Lor(\ 
('onrfonay; it is not so, good people, for J assure you 
neither they nor any other now yonder [pointing to 
tho Tower] in bold or duranco were piivy of my 
rising or commotion before 1 b(*gan.’' When ho had 
come thus for, Wyatt was infcrnipted in his six'eeh 
by one of tho minious of tho lord chancellor, a iniest 
named Weston, wlio was standing near the cx(x;utionc«r. 
“ Ileliovo him not, good jiooplo,” the piiost soicamed. 
“bclici'e him not, for he <-onfesscd otherwise lie fore 
the couneil.'’ 'I'o which Wyatt rejilied, solemnly, 
“ 'I'hat which I said then I said, but that which I say 
now is trno,’’ The wonls had no sooner escaped his 
lips when tho hangman appioachod: a blight dash 
and a heavy stioke, and the head of tho grout lohel 
was rolling in the dust. 

Wyatt's dying speech made tho deepest imiiression 
among the thousands vhu had heaid it, the inniuin 
having been iiidnstrionsly sjiread for weeks Ix'foi o, 
over since Klizabelh’s imprisonment in the IWer, 
*^hat she was deeply inijilieatcd in tlie Kentish insur¬ 
rection. Tho whole acensation now fefl to tho ground 
at once; and although tlieie were not efforts want¬ 
ing to alter and qualify Wyatt’s dech.'Mtion, tho lord 
eliaucellor going so far as to condi'mn several resjs'ct 
ahlo citizens to tho pilhny moivly for repeating to 
others tho exact words spoken on Towor Hill, it soon 
hecamo evident that the piosi'cntion against tho 
primness eouhl not lio snsfainod. An cxtraoidinury 
incident, which oeemred about a we<‘k after tho 
execution of Wyatt, stiikingly showed tho effect of 
his last wokIs. Among tho pi isemors in the 'J’owor 
charged with having failscn part in the insnrre-clionaiy 
iiiovcmeTit was Sir Nicholas Thiogmortou, a militaiy 
otlieer of some note, and a zealous I’rotostant. Ho 
had not gone so for as to take up aims against the 
govci nment, but bad compromised liimsclf snlTieicnily 
by concspondcnco atul ^luisonal interexinrse with tlic 
loiidei-s of tho leliellion to make liis condemnation for 
tieason appear a certainty. Accordingly, on the 17th 
of Ajiiil, SIX days after Wyatt’s execution, ho was put 
on his trial before a jury at Gnihlhall for having bi-eu 
a \>ai iy to the iu.snriocTjen. Seveial uitiiesses swoie 
to his unmeetion with theuhels; hut notwithstand¬ 
ing this, and a*'stiong exhortation of the lord ohiof 
jiistioo, Sir Tliomas Ihomley, against tho accused, tho 
jury intumed tlie iiij^ediate veidict of “Not Guiltj".” 
it was a void let whlcli, in tlie actual state of political 
affairs, amounted almost to robollion, and andiciioe 
and lawyers alike stood aghast on hoanng it pro¬ 
nounced. Kei oveiing fi 0111 his Burpiise, Sir Thomas 
Ihomlej thought it his duty to tell tho jury to recon¬ 
sider their verdict. “ This businoss," he ciied, “ con¬ 
cerns t) 1 queen’s lilghnoss; take good heed wliut ye 
d«3j(? The foreman of the jury replied, wilh gieat 
di^^ty, that they had found ac'eording to their con- 
soikice, such liciug their sole duty and obligation. 
Thereupon Sir Nicholas ’i'lirogmoi ton claiuied^ his 


release, bilt tho loifl chief justice refused to lot him 
go, and, addressing tho lieutenant of the Tower, 
exclaimed, “ Master lioutenaut, taka him hack with 
you, for theio are other things'fo be laid to his 
charge.” Sti etching his high-hanuod desjMitisra still 
fnrt.licr, Sir Thomas Bramloy likewise ordered tlie 
jurjuncu into prison, Regardless ff their repeated and 
earliest assurance that they had simply done their 
duty. But tho crowds outside raised shouts of joy 
when they hoaid of tho verdict, and a vast assemblage 
of people accompanied Tin ogmorton hack to tho 'lower, 
with snch demonstrations of gladness as if they had 
won a victoiy. 11 was a victory in many respects, 
although it cost tho poor jurymen six months iin- 
piisoiiineiit besides heavy lines, 'riio queen got into 
such a passion on healing of the veidict that she fell 
ill. “She has Ix'cu in be<l for three days,” Simon 
Hciiard infomed his master, on tlie 22nd of Apiil, 

“ and has not yet got tho licttor of it.” 

It was clearly imjxishihlo, after these events, to 
place Elizalioth on her trial with the slightest chance 
of success, and without risking a jiopnlar commotion, 
and Gardiner therefore advised the queen to bond befoi'e 
j the nocosbJtios of tho hour and to liberate her sister. 
But before this was done, a last atlempt to fulfil tho 
hojx's of tlie prince of Sfiain camo to he made. Eliza- 
fbeth had Ixxsn followed to prison by her own servants, 
jwlio not only waited ujion her, butpiepared licr fowl, 
(blit suddenly, towaids tho end of April, the lieutenant 
!of tho Tower intetfoied with this anangement, insist- 
iiig that all tho attendants of tho jn ineoss should he 
discharged, and her meals be sent from his own 
kitchen. Happily for Elizabeth, before this order 
could be cari’ied out, she found an iiiflnential friend in 
Lord Howaid of Efliiighum, brother of tho duko of 
N'oifolk, and high admiral of tho English navy. 
Although a stiiet Roman Catholic and film adherent 
of tho cause of Mary, ho was noveitheless gioatly 
opposed to her match wilh Thilip, and the effoits that 
weio made to bring England within tho grasp of the 
dchpotio rulers of Sjiain, Italy, and tho N'othorlands. 
llaviilg Ix-en one of tho commissioners ordered to an ost 
Elizalxith at Ashridge, ho liad got acquainted with 
some of the designs against her, and had come to the 
detcirniiiation that, whatever might happen, she ' 
sliould not ho secretly made away with. His jxiwor 
as hud'high admiral was great, and hecamo greate'f 
as ihe time for riiilip’s arrival in England appi-oaohed, 
tho fleet winch was to bring over tho prince being 
cntiioly tender Ids command, and all the sailors ontliu- 
siastieally devoted to him. It was enough, therefore, 
that he t^nld intoiposc his influeneSo to savo Elizalxith 
fioni the’last and greatest danger which had yet 
threatened her, and wlifth, as shown by tlie remaiks 
of Lord ^ssex at fior entrance into the Towor, her 
fi lends fewtsl most of all. Thoro was no difficulty 
for the ad* till to get tho orders witlidrawing Eliza- 
helh’s ser^l^s changed at once, for by his attitude 
towards Giu^ner and his partisans ho had already 
become a dilnaded iffan at court, and Mary herself was 
all but i^eadjR to knool at bis fi^t as one to whom tho 
life and safofcr of her idol wa| to be entrusted. To 
guaid still l%oro against trea|hery, Howard, with 
sailor-like eneigy, wont tn tlio Tower accompanied 
by a naval gn4i d, and abusijig tlie lieutenant for his 
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attempt to altei’ tho mode of«coiilincmltit of the 
pnnocas, told him that hia head should be responsible 
for her eotbty. 3'Jio lioutenant fully appreciated tlio 
warning, well awaro that tho lord high admiral hud 
I IxMxnne a power iu the state overawing chancelloi, 
queen, and council. 

Like all dosiiotisras,* tliat of Mary was iiitenially 
w'eak and feeble, and liable to bo distuibcd by the 
slightest jioliticiil movement. Though mui dering her 
subjects in a fuiions manner, and setting up gallows 
at every street corner, tho qneem wtis in reality 
|tossos8ud of veiy little power, having no standing 
army at her command, no tnistwortliy sei-vauts, high 
or low, and not oven a snffioioncy of cash to jiay for the 
most uoccssaiy expenses of her court. To i aise a li tile 
money, she hatl to pawn her jewels immediately after 
her accession, and tho voiy expenses of her coronation 
had to bo provided by Jew's in the city, who, keenly 
watching the political horizon, thought she might 
ho safely trusted with small sums—at gixxl interest, 
dcduotocl Ixifbnjhand. Ju November, ir)r);t, Lazains 
'J'ucker lent her fifty tliousand pounds at fbni’toeu per 
cent., but would go no furiher in BjHsculation, even at 
twenty-five, so that Christians had to be apjHialed to 
for a loan at thii'ty per cent. In Januuiy, 1554, just 
befom tbe breaking out of tho Wyatt insnvroction, the 
Jew's, scouting t.ho storm in the air, got elainorous to 
have their cash retiiined, and tlu' cpieen was fain to 
appeal to 'J’homas flicishain, a rich city merchant, to 
findlier a hiindicd thousand pniiids, “at low iutoi'ost 
or high.” KaiscT Clmrles, who icxieivcd about tho 
same time five millions in gold fiom his ptssessions in 
the New "Woi'ld, Wiis kind enough soon after, while* 
brihiug the eonncillois, to nmko her a handsome 
present; but all this vanished soon among a crowd 
of liaipies, including an army of priests and monks, 
hanging aliout the court, and towards tho end of tlie 
Kpiiug of 1554, while anxiously expecting her lord 
from ovei the sc'as, Mary tonnd herself more poor and 
more helpless from want of cash than ever. Piinco 
I’hilip was oxp'cled to bring largo sums, but tho 
necessities in tho monnwhilo increased, lor a fleet had 
to l>c fitted out to receive him, and convey him and liis 
casli safely to tho Knglish shore. 'I'his was tho moie 
’ ditfioult, os the navy of F^iigliind h.id be<“n allowed iu 
the pioeediug leign to dwindle down to tho lowest 
projiortions, while tho pow'cr of France at sea, in con¬ 
stant stiuggle with tho fleets of Kaiser Clmiles, had 
gone on increasing until it had liocomc uioio, thana 
iiuiteh for Spain. Count Egmout’s matriiiion,ial em¬ 
bassy hud to steal over from Calais to Dover ni tho 
dead of night, and even then scarcely oscaiied/ the 
oi-owd of French mou-of-war w'hieh kept hovorifig in 
tho channel, ready to ][Xinnue fipo\( any vessel bnaiing 
the Hag of the Kaiser. All this was done, 4s ilio 
French government declared, out of sheer friendship 
to England, and panidoxical as it seemotl, the Assertion 
was not without truth. j 

Tho feeling with which England was lopked upon 
on iJie continent, during tlio prcpaiatioins for tho 
Spanish marriage, wa«strikingly illuKtralfed by a ro- 
markabloconversationj^hich took place betfwcen Marj'’H 
ambassador at Paris, Mlr. NieJiolas Wemon, and wio 
prime minister of Henri II., the great CcJnstable Mont- 
iD'U'oncy. The converaafion, as reportem by Wotton, 


was extremely cordial on the ^wit of Jlontniovency, 
exhibiting his frieudly feeling towards Englaiid nii 
loss than his pilitical sagai ity. “ I have m-cd to 
talk ever frankly w'ith you," the ooiistablo iK'gau, 
“ and I cannot but say unto you as I think, that f 
do much lament your state of England.” “Why so, 
sir?” iiitcrruptcil Wotton. “Why so'^” exelainuHi 
.the constable; “you uic a man that hath tvavellcil 
ahioad, and yon know iu what state all countries an* 
whcio iSpaniards Isiar any rule. Sicily, Niqdes, 
Lomliardy, Sienna when they had it, and all ether 

I daces where they have had any authoiity.do ^ou not, 
mow how they are oppressed by the Spaiiiauls, and 
in what liondage and misery they live? Even so you 
must look to be m England, for at tho Ix'giiming, as 
they do everywheic, they will speak fair and gcnteely 
unto you, till the lime they have made themselves 
somewhat strong- in the realm, and won to lhi>m some 
of the greiit men of the realm, and then will they 
liogiii to get your ships into theii luuids, and lilo'wiso 
those few forts wliii h y.m have, yea, and will Imild 
new in places meet for theii and so a little 

and a little usurp still nsm*, till they have all at their 
coramaudnient.” Tho reply of Wotlon was not had, 
for ho told tho eonstahlo ho feared that, should tho 
Spiniards “take too much authoiity iqiou ns in Eng¬ 
land,” tho people would lake tint law into their own 
liaucls and kicl^ them out. “ Bnl whatwx'ver I said 
therein,” Wolton eonlinnud, “tho const.iblo still pe.i- 
si.sto(l tliat wo should feel his woids to be trno 'U'lthin 
a while.” 

'J'lie fleet ivhioh was ordered to hiing 1’rinco I’liilij* 
to England got leady at I’ljiuoutli, at tho beginning 
of May, hut. Ix'fore stalling a mutiny hioLo out among 
the sailors, Tliey dt'elared themselves idiedient to 
Lord Howard and his oftiecrs, yet relhsed to obey tho 
ordi-rs of tho jiriyy conneil, wliieli, they said, was in 
leagno with tho forc'igners, who wero coining into 
tho eoniitry. Simon Kenard.^s soon as he heard of 
the iusuboidination of tho crons, dedared to tho 
queen lliat it was imjiossiblo that I’rinco I’hilip 
slionld trust himself on hoard tho English lleet, 
and that, his departino from Sjiain, then-lore, would 
liavo to Iv postiHUied until a sufficient nninbei ei his 
own vessels could he got reiuly to seive as aii escort. 
Mary stonned and cried, tliie.dened to hang all her 
sailors, and to dio under tho weight of her onn 
miseiy, but was conijielled in tho end to sign an 
order to tlio lord high admiral not to go to Spain, hut 
to remain with Lis fleet in tho English Channel. 
This was all that Howard wanted, aiid the mutiny ol 
tho sailors, not got up without his knowledge, was 
instantly suppressed, wliile a rcVolt ol a diflbroiit 
kind, and seanxsly less serious, Ikfcaino visible in the 
queen's privy cotincil. Froiii.lho eomiiioncoment of 
Mary’s reign, the members of tho goveriimciit had 
boon divideU in two factions, a majority, lieaded by 
Gardiner, repvoscntiug abstdutisiu in polities and 
intolcration in loligious mat.ters, and a ininoiity, led 
by Sir William I’uget, advocating more libeial foniis 
of administration Ixith in chni-eh and stato. Backed 
by tho queen, tho majority at first -was all-p>wer- 
ful and overbcai iiig; but gi-adu-iUy, with tho fear 
of Spanish despotism, which < ■ a ullru eoiiserva- 
tivcaj^pists did not desiio, hetomiiig stionger and 
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stronger, there >v»ih a marked change, until at last 
Paget got so far as to ho listened to with some 
attention in the conncil. The liberal party now 
gained daily in influence, Pembroke, Arundel, Sussex, 
and other nobles joining it, and finally also Lord 
Howard. In him was vested for tlio moment the 
command of all the material forces of England, and 
iho promiso of his assistance emboldened Paget and 
his friends to attempt a palaro icvoliilion. As soon 
as the oirlor htul Ikm'U issued tluit the fleet should 
remain in the (bamud, a seerot mooting was held by 
Iho liberal members of the government., and the 
decision was eomo to of llnnwing Gardiner into the 
Tower, of putting a step to the Sj>auisb match, and of 
entering into an iiifiinato alliaueo with I^’i-ance. 

'Ibe plot was -well Lud, and might bavo succeeded 
but for the extremo vigilance of the lord chancellor. 
His spies woio everywhere, and ho had no sooner 
lew'ived notice of tlio d('Higns against him, when he 
Liiniwl to the queen, imploring her aid and assistance. 
Healing that her marriage was lobe, prevented, Mary 
naturally suggestcnl at once the gallows as the proper 
I'craedy, and Gardiner had some difficulty in showing 
her that this would not, do under tlio circumstances. 
After a lengthened disonssion—carefully ri'ported to 
his raaNter by tlio over-wakeful Jiciiurd—it was 
resolved “for the pVesent to dissoniblo with Puget, 
Arundel, and their filends, and to look narrowly into 
all they do.” It was furtlier decided by Mary and 
hor chancellor, “that no gentleman •hall bring to 
court more than two siTvauits, that the ■ arl of Sussox 
shall lie scut iuto.Sussex, the carl of Huntingdon into 
his (xiuntry, the oarl of Shrewsbury to the north, tho 
earl of Hmby to his countiy, and all cithers liclongiiig 
to tho party hither and thither under some pretence 
of OMiployment.” 'I’o prevent a sudden arrest of 
Gaidincr by his enemios, tho queen also sent an oinler 
t<i tho lieulc'iiant of tho Tower not to receive him in 
ease lie should lio dc'liycred tlicro under warrant of 
tho in ivy council, and togother with tlii.s, notice was 
given him to convey tho I’rincoss Elizabeth quietly 
liy water to Iticlimond, and from theneo to ^N'iuduor 
Gasllo, wlicio she ivas to bo left in safe cnstlld}^ It 
was iho fear that Elizabeth might lie pTOclaimcd 
queen at a sudden lising in tho city and change in 
lliegovei'ument.wiricli eauKil this older; ncverthcle,8s, 
Mary had the mortiliwition (if seeing that, even as a 
captive, her sister was far more ]x>pular f'an she. 
Unde,’- tho iinpressioii that tiio priricoas was sot at 
lilx'rty, when she was only transferred fiom one 
piisoii to another, the people broke forth in joyful 
acclamations on seeing her issue flora tho 'I'ower; and 
tlio GoiTuan merchants in tlio Steelyard, all gcxsl 
liUthoiims and .siaao^iatof deinociats in tlio haigaiii, 
hfid tho boldnr.vs to nro salvoes of artillery while her 
bargo was jiasMiig up tho livcr. True to tlio ai rniigo- 
meait eiitcrcil into with Gardiner, “ for tho prosent to 
dissombl ;,” tho queen kmit down her rage, reserving it 
for futuio e.vplosion. Love and hatred alike kept 
waiting ^or the prince of tijiaiu. 

«A8 the time when tho Prince was to come drew 
nearer, Mary’s brain seemed to turn in a culminu- 
■'*1 of love-sick fronzy. She sot about wandering 
V day and night, tormenting herself by imagin- 

■ dangers that might Infall her lylAred 


^ ail 


bridogiTOin, and all /the jierils from wiiich he would 
have to escape before ho could come to her embraoe. 
There wore the storm-launohed waves of the wild 
Bay of Biscay, tho French ships of war hovering all 
over the Atlantic, and even her own ships and sailors, 
commanded by a mutinous lord, all in league 
against tlio life and Ulicrty of llie beloved one. A 
tlioiisaud deaths appeared to lio in wait for him; a 
million of enemies seemed to stand around him. To 
case tho fearful excitement of liov mind, Mary sought 
i-ofugo in prayora Eor days sho kept lying ont- 
stret^od bcfoio the images of saints, imploring theif 
assistance, and moistening tho ground willi hor tears; 
and again for days she walked in procession around 
\\ ostminster Ablicj', with files of priests and monks, 
proceeded by fla^ and banners and bishops in gilt sliji- 
jicra. But it w'as all in vain; the heated blood refused 
to bo calmed by prayer, and fierce passion remained 
unsubdued by the solemn chants of monks and 
priests. Unable to boar the torments of her heart 
any longer, the queen at last flisl the court, and 
buried herself in tho solitudes of Jtichmond Palace. 
Yet the demou-spirits would not fiy, and new appre¬ 
hensions, now anxieties, and new torrois continued to 
lay hold of hor enfeebled brain. A thought more ovor- 
w'liolmingly distressing than any oilier now took 
possession of her—tho thought that tho many sufleriiigs 
sho had imdergono had made hor premat urely old and 
ugly, BO that she would never Ix) able to win tlio 
aifeotion of Iho nohlo lieing whom sho loved to dis¬ 
traction. Sho staitled her maids of honour in tho 
dead of the night by wild hysterical shrieks, ending 
bursts of teara and long wailings of utter misery 
and despair. Tho last Bjiuiks of leason were fast 
vanishing, when at lenglli the news anived that the 
bridegroom was on his way. 

Prince Philip felt scarcely less unhappy than the 
elderly queen who was dying for lovo of him. Cold, 
cruel, and selfish, of measureless piide, yet wanting 
in ambition, bo was most reluctant to give his 
hand to a bride ncaily old enough to bo bis 
mother, and for whoso roj^al dowory even ho enter¬ 
tained contempt. Philip had nothing of his great 
father'but the ontwaid traits, the grey eyes, jx-Ilow 
beard, and broad Teutonic forolioad; in all his mental ' 
qualities, in manners, habits, tbongbts, and sontiments, 
he 'vais not a German but a Spaniard, possessed of 
iieavly all Iho vices but scarcely any of the virtuo.s j 
of tlial nation. Brought up under the cyo of fanatic 
.Jesuits t destitute alike of knowledge aiul of uTsdom ; 
united at-an early ago to a I’ortugucso priticcss as 
ignorant and bigoted as himself, but who soon left 
him a widower, Philip had grown, by the lime that 
his father commanded Hiim to marry tho queen of 
England, a low sonifnal hypocrite, the absolute tool 
of piie«,.%and tho slave of his own disordered iiassions. 
As such ho was naturally unwilling to enter into 
raatrimohy with a very plain elderly person ; bat to 
disobey t% order his imperial parent, despot to his 
son as muda as to Ins subjects, was out of the question, 
and all ho ^ould do was to protract his time of do- 
partuie to raio obnoxious bridd. and tho bated iMir- 
barion countW in which he was to be king, a^ long 
as possible, finder variouw pretexts be doTayiid his 
jonmoy for sacral months* all, however, came to 
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nn end in tho month of June, when the >^at Kaiser, 
laid up in the Notlmrlands with gout and ill-hnmonr, 
sent the command that his son should start imme¬ 
diately, in company with six thousand S})anish in¬ 
fantry, wgcntly required in the war against France, 
riiilip, TOiy misoiahlo at tho dreary prospects befoTO 
him, embarked at Corunna in the beginning of July, 
his retinue and troops filling one hundred and fifty 
ships. Tho voyago did not contribute to cheer the 
spirits of tho handsfuno bridogitx^m for wliom a queen 
was waiting night and day, for ho got drcfwlfully 
«3a-sick, and wishefl liiinscJf nt tho bottom of tho 
Atlantic. Tho whole of tho courtiers, nobles, and 
six thonaand fighting men felt eqrjally disturbed by 
the motion of the waves, and their sulTeritigs wore 
increased by tho terror of French men-of-war, known 
to be on the look-out for the sea-sick armada. I’o 
esaipo thorn, tho order was issued to fire no guns 
Avhateivcr, and to make nn more noiso than absolutely 
indisixsnsable for tho working of tlio shiiw. 'J’lms 
in gloom and silence the big flofit crept over tho sea, 
(ill, on tho 19th of July, the alalcly elifls of the Isle 
of WiglH, refreshed the eye# of tho unfortunate prince 
and liis companions. Ah the Needles tho navy of 
Hrighand was dniwn np in Ixittlo order, to receive 
rhiJip with all tho reNjKict duo to liis exalted lank 
and position. Tho loid high admiral, grimly looking 
at the detested visitors, was prepared to honour tlio 
thb Simnisli juinee, as ordered; ho cxixjoticd, however, 
that tho first compliments should Ijo paid to his OAvn 
flag, ill accordaneo with naval Usage. But tho 
Spaniards neglected to lojvor their topsailH, whero- 
iijxm llowaid, without fnrthor ceremony, gave older 
fire into their fleet. A hissing bullet was tho first 
salute greeting the husband of tho qnoen of England. 

I’hilip landed at Southampton on Friday, tho 20th 
of .Inly, and his reception soon showed him that tho 
nobility of England were ready to make amends hy 
ciawling humility for any want of deference shown 
hy tho lord ailniinil. When stepping from his barge 
on to tlio landing-place in the harbour, tho whole 
.assonibly of nobles, gentlemen, and courtiers including 
nearly all tlio peers of tlio realm, fell on thoii knees, 
while tho carl of Anindel, likewise kneeling presented 
> him with tho order of the Carter. Notwithstanding 
tliis undeniable proof of respect, the prince felt shy 
and uneoiufoiiahlo. To Ixi prayed at, after all, seemed 
but a ]X)or rximjionsation for tho chance of being shot 
nt; and to guard against fui’thor accidents, Philip had 
put a shil l of mail, of lino texture, Irallet and dagger- 
•pnKif, under his silken doublet, ilchiiid and aioimd 
him walked a crowd of Siianish mnskoteors, disguised 
as pages, lackeys, and footmen, while in front tho 


laiiiR, heralds, and tnimpcters. • Tliiis prepared for 
residenco in England, the prince with great solemnity 
bestrode a honse, richly caparisoned, which his 
bride hod sent him as a present, and went to pay liis 
devotions at llolyrooii churcli, Tho next two days 
were spent in banquets and festivities, all of a drcaiy 
and dismal kind. 'I’h# excessive piido, reserve, and 
niarvollons coiuplical^n of etiquette to which I’liilip 
was accustomed, prevented any, oven of tho greatest 
to got nmr him, besides which all eonversa- 
twn was made impossible by his utter ignorance of 


lioth English and I’lnncli. lie could speak a little 
Latin, but tlio Siianisli prominoiaiion diUeriiig alto¬ 
gether from tliat taught at Oxford and Cambridge 
verbal intercom-so piove.d a failure, loo. l«y this 
medium; and w’hat little communication of ideas thero 
was, had to lie carried on either through intoiiireters or 
by moans of signs or grimaces. However, tho has- 
].itablo lords, if lliey could not talk witli the liusband 
of their qiu'cn, insisted on feeding him well, and on 
tho Sunday aftcinoon, tlio third day of liis sojoimi at 
Soulhampion, Philip had to go through the lortuie of 
a grand public, dinner, with Fnglisli waitcra, J'liiglisli 
loast-beef, and English ale. 'J'hc prince t asted tho Ixief 
of old England, and, to 1 k' ]iolite, emptied a tankaid 
of ale; alter which ho suddenly retired. That night 
his imperial highno.ss felt woi-so than ivheu sailing 
across tho Bay of Biscay. 

It rained lioavily when Pliilip anived at Sonfli- 
ampton, and it rained still iiioro heavily when ho 
left it, on tho Monday following. Ho w'oiild Jiavo 
gladly slopped a day longer, not licing in tho least 
anxious to meet his elderly biido, who was expecting 
him with jiassionato longing at Wiiicliestei ; but his 
own etiquette was ^loreuiptuiy, allowing no changes 
on nccomit of the elements. After waiting till nearly 
niKin, ho had to set out in a raging sloim, the iempjst 
howling from over the sea, tho lain iKUiring down in 
torrents, and tlio roads filled with Ixitlomlcss iiiml. 
But there was iJbthing but to biavo it; so Iio jumped 
oil his grey gelding, wrapped liiinsclf tight iii his 
seailot coat, and sjinried on towards the old catliediul 
city, lt*took full five houis to get over the twelve 
miles of mild, and evening appioaclicd Ixilbro Win¬ 
chester was leached. Ncvc'r neglecting, ruder any 
ciicimistances, liis devotions, Philip at once Imiiicd 
to tho calhodial to kiss tho crucifix and say his 
prayois, and then retired to sock some re f, at* fJio 
deanery. But tliis was too miicli for tJie jiationco ol 
till excited qncon, who had laki ii iqi her qnai tors near 
the deanery, at the LLsIiops palace, and hanisliiiig all 
considerations of female modesty, she sent a message to 
Ifliilip, Ix'gging ho would como to see lier. Ho was 
conducted into hei piocuco by tonli-light, and gave 
her tho hilJal kiss; after which ho lliiew etiipu'lto 
so far aside as to kiss all the maids of honour, thus 
liberally interpreting an English custom of winch 
ho had heard. Tho next day there was a grand 
public reception, when Mary took no tiouhlo to dis¬ 
guise her amorous feelings, caicliil, however, to ki'cp 
her maids at a long distance, Ix-yond reach of Philip’s 
politeness. Simon Itciiai-d, who had remained close to 
tlio heels of the prince from tlie niomdlit lie set fool on 
English soil, was gratified on seeing him “ converso w'ltii 
tlie queen for nearly rivo hours,"sw'hich fact ho at once 
comnnmicated to tho Kai,sor, \\1mt wore tho strmigo 
subjects talked of in tins two hours’ convorsation, 
Simon Regard neglected to infoim his imponal 
master; hut ho did not forget to lepn t lliat tho queen, 
getting more and more oxciUsl and ovoiwliclmingly 
loving, at length “ordoied wine to Iks brought and 
diank' to tho prince,” which, explained the diplp- 
matist, “is tho custom here in England.” 

Philip led his haggard biide to tlio altar on the 2.';tli 
of July, the festival of St. Janu's, 'wtron saint of iSiwiti. 
Oranmer liaving lioon in piisiu for mouths pieviou»(, 
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there was no arclihisliop of (lantcrWry to perfonn tho 
coreuaony, and Gardiner had to fill fris place for tho 
occasion in his own cathedral, ropreseuting at the 
same moment, as ho had good cause to do, the highest 
political and ecclesiastical dignities of tho realm. Tho 
hridogi-ooin’a dross, minutely doscrihed by Konard, wsjs 
superb. “ His breeches and doublet,” tlio ambassador 
informed his master, “ wore white, tho collsir of tho 
doublet oxcoc'ding rich, and over all a mantle of rich 
ol(>th of gold, a piosent from tho <juccn, who wore one 
of the samo; thwiobo was ornajuenfed with pjarLs and 
precious stones. And thus dressed, wearing the collar 
of the Garter, and ath'iuled by nmny noblemen in rich 
apiMU’ol, he prococ'ded t(j tho ohuicli, whore, on his 
entry, there struck up a joyous concert of tiinnpots, 
elaidous, and oth(*r soils of iiinsie.” Tho jioor old 
bride, anxious to npjiear as good-looking as jK'ails and 
Jewels could nu4.ko Jicr.lost overmuch time in diossing. 
“'J’lio prince,” rcpoited Jicnaid, “waited more tliaii 
half an hour for tho queen, who camo splendidly 
atiireil, ami attended by tho nobles and Indies of Eng¬ 
land, as well as by many of the lords of Hpain. Thi'y 
woio then hetiolhed; and, entering firthor into tho 
hmly of tho church, surroundi-d by tho nobility and 
SI X bisliops who were pi csont, tho maripiis do Figueroa 
di'livcrod to the prince, on the part of tlio emperor, a 
parchment scioll, nicking at tho same time a s]H}eoli. 
After reading llio document, the prince pi osimted it to 
the qneen, who handed it to tlie ehanccllor of England, 
and he, likewise peinhing it, publicly proclaimed that 
tho emperor liad iinido a jircsent to his eon, thejuiiicc, 
of tho kingdom of N’ajiles. At tho sauio time tliey 
sent for a swoid of state, there lieitig none theio 
except the queen’s sword of state, winch Jiaving come, 
it was dolivci'od to the eail of I’enihioke, who otirried 
it before tho prince, while tho call of Dei by liore tho 
qiu'eti’s swoul. Jiaving uirived fiiitiicr up in tho 
liody of the churoli, tho bislio}) of Winchi'sler inariiod 
tliein with gieat coromony, as the case ix-quuod, and a 
Solemn mu.ss was sung, which lasted fiom twelve to 
thiee. Coming out of tho chuich, the queesn and her 
husband walked hand-in-haiid back to the palace ’’ 
At tho banquet which followed, tho oarl of Arundel 
presented the ewer,and the iiiaiqiiisuf Wmchcsiei th(' 
napkin, “noiio being seated,” aonording to Renard, 
“except the king and queen,”—a nither startling 
iiitroduciion of Spanish ctiqneUe, From the inoiiieiil, 
of his majiiago I’liilip assumed au excessive piido and 
haughtiness, suiroiuiding his august jierHoi. x\i('li a 
uetwo' k of absurd cerenioT'Juw, which excited the ridi¬ 
cule of nobk's as well as the pivtplo. 

I 'J’hc Spanish'doot and army which had biought tho 
queen’s hnsbaiid did not leave tho shoioof England at 
once aiU'V liis uii).'yd1, but rom.uiicd moio than a 
month in Sonfhaufptoii liarhour, for the evident 
jiurposo of watching tho course of evouls, and the 
mode of recojition accorded by tho people to I’hilip. 
As far as ho himself was eouceined, ttiero was not Uie 
slight(*st show of hostility- impossible, in a mauin r, as 
ho kept (sirefully aloof from all soeiidy, shutting liiin- 
self up ic tho inner recesses of regal pomp and cere- 
tdunv, like a god in tho clouds. It was much easier 
for his attoudonts to gauge tho public feeling, and 
they did not find it altcgethor pleasant. 'I'hey were 
shouted after in tho streets, and gi'oeled with c^^lso 


I abuse by Vhe mob, while in many instances they could 
only save themselves from bodily ill-treatment by 
precipitate flight. Under these circurastancos, Gardiner 
and Renard, who had now become Virtually invested 
with supremo power, tlionght it prudent to postiKiiie 
tho entry of their majesties into London for a while, 
and they were moved in slow, stages from Winchester 
to Windsor (.’astlo, and from thenee, in tho second week 
of August, to Hichmond I’alaoo, tho queen all lost in 
bliss, but Philip full of weaiiuess, not hiding from 
Rcuaid his dosiro of going back to S}>aiu at tlio oailiest 
opportunity. It took all tbe*o]oquonoe of tbo ind*- 
fatigable envoy to prove to him that his dcpartui'e 
hefiire tho end of a decent six months was altogether 
impjssibio; to amuse the idol of tho quoim in the 
meanwhile,a splendid reception in the motreiKilis was 
planned and duly carried out. Tho spootaclo took 
]jlaco on tho 18th of August, the gallows on which tho 
hones of tho Kcutifdi iusuigouls wore rotting in tho 
wind having boon removed a day or two previously, 
to tho groat joy of tho citizens, who now rcsidvod to 
do their utmost iu tho disjiLiy of plaster, jiaint, and 
cloth of gold. Mary imd I’hilip h.ad lostod tho 
j'lovious night at Southwark, and mado their entry 
o\er London lirulge, at the corners of which tho two 
London saints, Gog and Magog, were stuck uji os 
warders. Au immense crowd had oongiegaled to 
stare at the royal procession, and though there was no 
eulhusiusm of any kind, the greeting was more eoidial 
tliaii cxjioctod, tho women iu particular, who had 
fancied to behold some frightful monster iu tho 
Sjianish prince, exhibiting agreeable surjuiso in seeing 
him a very gasl-looking'j oung man. Among the 
sjieetators who stood looking at tho gorgeous train as 
it swept through tho city, was one John Elder, sur- 
namod tlie Redshank, or tho II ighlauder, who fuiiiished 
Ins friend, tho hisho)) of Gaithnoss, witJi a good de¬ 
scription of tho personal ap|Jcarauco of the quoon’.s 
hnsliand. “ Of visago,” wrote Uodsliank, “ he is wolJ 
favoured, witli a broad forehead and grey eyes, 
straight-nosed, and manly countenance. From the 
forehead to tho point of his chin, his face growoth 
small; his pace is princely, and his gait so straight 
and upiight as ho losoth no inch of height, with a 
yellow head and a y-dlow U'aid. And, to concludo, 
ho is so well pnqioi tioned of Ixsly, arm, leg, and eveiy 
other limb to tlie saiiio, as nature cannot work a more 
js'iLct patloni.” 'I’lio sun sbono down his hottevst 
rays while tho yollow-licaidod Sjianish piinco and his 
elderly hiido wont riding, in all the poniji of loyalty, 
fioin London Bridge to Whitehall, and nothing dis¬ 
til iIkhI tho Bploudour of the scene but a slight incident 
iu tho heart of the city, wliich upset tho equanimity 
of tho most important isiersonago in tho procession, 
Hishop Gaixlinor. Up beheld with horror, on arriving 
at the great conduit iu Gracoohureh street, which had 
been iiowly |)ainted, tbe figure of King Henry VIII. 
presenting a book to bis son and successor, on which 
ivas written “ Verhum Dei.” Tho artist was summoned 
inimeiliately befon? Gardiner, and being threatened 
with prison, liumbly ajiologizod for his error of taste, 
promising that his brush should make amends at once. ‘ 
That same day, the Bible whilih Henry held in his 
outstretched hands was pointed over, and tho Vjng 
had given to him instead -ap jiair of kid gloves. 
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The marriage fostirities oveJ, both Gifrdiner and 
Renard had to think of forwarding the gimt objects 
for which they had been working fell along. To 
reconcile England to the orthodox faith of Romo was 
the principal aim of the loi’d chancellor, while the 
ambassador of Charles was bent solely on eotablihliing 
the power of his masteron aflnp basis, and on booming 
it for the present as well as for future generations. 
Now that liis allianoe with England had become an 
irrevocable fact, tlio Kaiser showed himself less 
jealous than liefore of the interference of Rome, and 
at the ontimties of Gardiner, who had been gained 
entirely to his cause, consented to allow Cardinm I’olo 
to continue his journey as papal legato. However, it 
was necossuy before the cardinal could fulfil his 
mission that a imrliamont should bo called to|;ethcr 
to revoke the attainder passed against him in the 
reign of Henry VIII., and the mooting of the legis¬ 
lature being desirable for various other purposes, it 
was resolved uj)on by the govemmeut. There re¬ 
mained, however, the groat difficulty of getting a 
pailiaraont sufficiently pliable to do all tliat iwth the 
jxrjw and the Kaiser wisffed to he done, that is, to 
consent to the religious as well as the political do- 
pondeiKiy of the kingdom. Tlio Honso of Commons 
which had been summoned throe months before Philip's 
amval, had shown such a spirit of insnljordination as 
to ho not only useless but dangerous to the executive, 
ami-Gardincr was not without Icars that its successor 
would follow in tlio same course. After long debates 
in the privy council, and more imjKirtimt conferences 
with Ronald, the lord clumecllor came to evolve a 
great schoiiio for procuring a logislativo assembly 
entirely aftei his liking, and tlio writs Ihoreuixm 
woio issued on the til.h ot October. Rather more than 
a week Ix'fore, the hearts of the good people of Jjondon 
had liccn delighted by the view of twenty cnoimous 
cars, conttiiniiig foui'scoro and seventeen chests of the 
purest silver, which wont rolling thiough the narrow 
streets of the city into the Tower, to he coined into 
lawful money of the realm. It was a loan of the ruler 
of all the Indies to his beloved daughtci-in-law, and 
tho tiews of it was received with great and geiieial 
enthusiasm, creating nnmeious friends to tho Spanish 
alliance. To eiicourago tho loyal feeling which hml 
thus arisen, the loid chancellor issued eirculnrs to tho 
mayors of all towns, to sherifls, and other influential 
persons, entreating them to use all their influeneo in 
the forthanning elections for parliament to get mom- 
bers, “ such as being eligible by order of tho laws, 
wore of a wise, grave, and Catholic sort; such as, 
indeed, meant tho true honour of God and tho pros¬ 
perity of the commonwealth.” The olTcot of these 
injunctions was all that ooulft lio,desired, and the city 
of London having commenced tac elections by retnni- 
ing four members ‘‘of a wise, grave, and Catholic 
801 1,” the example was followed throughout tho pro¬ 
vinces, and before tho month was over, Gai diner knew 
that he hod become jxisBOSsed of a now lover with 
which to turn hack tho course of tlnglish histoiy. 

Parliamont met off the 12th of November, and, 
After an opening spr^och by the lord choncollor, in 
which ho stated his intention to bring forward several 


measures “ for the establishment of religion,” proceeded 
at once to repeal the att&nder of Cardinal Polo, which 


was dono without a dissentient voice. Tlieioupoii ! 
two members of tho piivy couiieil, Lord I'agot and 
Sir William Hastings, accompanied by ,Sir William 
Cecil, who had load tho signs of tlio times and bovoiiio 
a good Catholic, staitoil at once for the continent to 
bring the pajxil legate into England with all the 
honours duo to his oxalteil lank. They were intro¬ 
duced at Brussels by Sir John Mason, the Englisli 
iimlMissador,to Kaiser Chailcs, to whom they teiulend 
their humble request “that it might like his niajosly 
to lieonso Caidiiial Polotodepait as shortly as miglit 
stand with his ploasme, and to give him also at his 
departing such gocsl <;ounsid and advice os might 
seem to his great wisdom fit, and convenient.” Chailes 
gianted the requi’st imineiliately.rocciving the envoys 
with the greatest aflahility, and telling them that, 
“among many girat benefits for which he thought 
himself much bouiideu unto Cod this was one of tlio 
greatest, that it had jileased him to hold liis blessed 
hand over tho realm of England.” Quitting tho 
imperial jiiom’iicc, tho envoys went straightway to 
Cardinal Pole, who seemed overcome wil,Ji joy and 
gratitude at tho piosiH-et of le.ili/.ing the great dream 
of his life, and Woiiiing an instrunieiit iii bringing 
his native rouiitiy back to tho fold of tho uiiivoisal 
chureli. “ His glad ness at our eoniing,” Paget i eported 
to tho ipieon and her hu.sband, • wo cannot in woi ds 
descrilio to yoijr majostios, nor yot what sjx'och ho 
uswl to sot forth how much ho was honnden unto 

J roiir inajostios for }onr giiicious disposition lowaids 
lim, and how much both you and ho wero hoiimlen 
to •'\lmiglity God for tho hondhig of your he.irts this 
ways.” But, enthusiastic as ho felt at tlio giefit 
mission Ixiforo him, Polo was yot unable to drag his 
leohlc Ixsly foivvard as fast as he would have wished 
A life of I igid ascoticisni and eonstant soveio stiidy^ had 
piematuroJy hioken his stieiigtli, ami though only 
fifty-four years, ho was o\ou'oiiio already with tho 
de'irepitudo of exlrcnio old age. [Tudor these eirciim- 
stances, tho English envoys, whoso tram, together w'ith 
thocaidinarshousehold, (unoiuited to one limulred and 
twenty hoi SOS, had to iiroeeed liomewaid in slow stages 
of four or five miles a day, at the paoo ol a funeial 
procession. 'Hio joiinioy from Biussels to Calais took 
a whole w'cek, but tho laulinal found Iiiium.I f inuply 
ro]iaid for tho fatigue of this exertion by tlio maunor 
in which ho was leeidvod at lus anival within tho 
English pale. Ho was met in st.ito at Calais by the 
governor, Lord Wentwoith, and mudo Ins ontiy ii to 
tho city under tho ringing of hoiks, tho firing of 
salutes, and the joyous aeclamalams of tho multitude. 
Tho watchword of tho ganisoii in Tho night aftei 
Polo’s arrival was, “Grxl, long lost, is found.” 

On 'J’uosday, the 20th of jN6veiiihor, tho cardinal 
legato set foot on tlio slioro.of England, jirefxiied 
to tio tho kingdom once nioro to tho rook of Romo 
from which it had Ix'eti adrift for twent;v yeais 
Moving slowly towaids London in legal mtiguificenec, 
and received ovoijwvhoio, and jiartumlaily at the 
doors of churches or cathedrals, with tho greatast 
enthusiasm, the cardinal did not doubt for a iiionic.nt 
the willingness and even anxiety of tho jioeple to 
return to tho spiritual rplo of tho pontiffi At Oimfi'i- 
biiry, tho arclideaoxm oddrased him in a' jiassionato 
oiarion, exclaiming, “ I'hou art ■ lo, and thou art our 
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Polar star, to light \w to tho kingdom of tbo heavens. 
Sky, rivors, earth, Ihcso disfigured walls, all things 
long for thee. While thou -wort absent from us, all 
things were sod, all things were in tho power of tho 
odvorsary. At thy coming all things aro smiling, all 
glad, all tranquil.” From Canto bury tho cardinal 
moved slowly onwai d to Oiavoscnd, where a fleet of 
vosBols was waiting to convoy him to Whitehall. In 
front of all was a splendid bargo, distinguished by a 
hirge silver cross ujxtn tho bow, and entering it, Polo 
ordered his logatino insignia to bo displayed, so as io 
enter tho capital of England openly as represontativo 
of tho pope. At noon on fciaturdny, tho 21th of 
November, tho bargo with tho silver eioss was cariied 
by tho upward tide under London Eiidgo, tho banks 
of the river lillod by c.'tcitcdcrowds,anda lowniinules 
after tho wirdinal landed at tbo patico stairs of Wbjfo- 
ladl, recciv'fd by Gaidinor and all tho loids of tho 
p) ivy council. Mary and lior husband had sat dow'ii 
to dinner, not expecting tbo cardinal till theaftei- 
noon, but ns soon as they beard of his ariival they 
liiirriwl away fiom tho table to lueotliim. Tho (picen 
mot Polo at tho head of tho grand staircase, and in a 
l»rroxyhm of hystaiical y y Ihiow horsedf into his arms, 
eovoring him with kiss('^, and telling him that liis 
ariival was greater liappiiiess to lier than the posses¬ 
sion of a kingdom. ‘Pho caidinal legiito, with corro- 
S|K>nding exultation, drew himself to ,his full height, 
exclaiming, “ Avo Maria, gratia jiloiia, Jlominiis tecum ; 
liouedicta tii in mulioiibus”— “ Hail Marv% tlioii highly 
favoured, tbo liOi d is with theo; bh s.- d art thou 
among woinon.” The queen at those woids began to fed 
faint, and lotiiod; but sent a message to (bo cardinal, 
iufonniiig him tliat at Jus salutation slio liad felt that 
“ tho babo Icapeil in lior womb.” 

M}iiy had been for sonio liino under tbo impinssion 
that she was pregnant, her disordciod brain creating 
fiincies harmonising with tbo ill-rngnlated desires of 
a weak body. 'J'horo vviis not tho least foundation for 
her Jioix) of possessing ott’spriiig; iicverthcloss, sho 
porscveicd in it to tho extent of ordoiing prayers for 
her safe dolivciy. On tho ‘27th of Noveinlior, three 
days after tbo pious paiody of Holy Writ enacted at 
Whitehall I’abujo, the lord mayor and aldermen of 
Tiondou asscaiiblod, by eoinmand, at St. I’anl’s C’atlic- 
dral, to lx> present at the eomiueiicement of a long 
course of prayers and thanksgivings. Tlioro was a 
thick fog spread all over Ijoiidon, and tbo fathers of 
tho city felt voiy chilly anJ iincomfoitable iii Liicir 
scarlet gowns, tJiey were kept, neveitheless, for tbo 
greater part of tho day at their posts, to listen to 
strange sermons* and more stiange p’oclati.ations of 
tho queen. I'licio wore ton bi.^b()J>s scatiid in tho 
choir, in whose }u?st(sueo Hr. Chadsoy, one of tho 
prebends of St. Paul’s, delivered an oration on tbo 
text of tho finst ctiapter and thirteenth verso of Jiidn, 
“And tho angel said unto her, ‘Fc‘ar 4iot, Maiy% for 
thou Last found favour with Hod,After tJio ser¬ 
mon, which w’as of gieat Iciigl ii, aud full of aniiounco- 
! ments of miracles to come, tlioro was a grand prooes- 
«qn aroutitl tho cathedral, and tho service finished by 
1 the whole circle of bishops invoking heaven to lot the 
I expected ofl'spring of the qneen ho a male ( Lild, wdl- 
j favoured, bfealthy, and witty, and with strength and 
I valour suflieient to keep down all tho eiuauics ot'dlio 


Holy Catholic Churdh, Tho devout firelatas would 
have been horrified had heaven answered their prayers 
by a revelation of tho tmth, to loam tliat tho queen 
was not pregnant at all, hut only suflering fiom 
dropsy. 

Tho arrival of Cardinal Polo was immediately fol¬ 
lowed by events of extraordinary gravity. On Wed¬ 
nesday, tlio 28th of Novomhoi', tho two houses of 
parliament were summoned to appear hoforo the queen 
and her consort at Whitehall, to moot the papal legate, 
.md to hoar a statement from his Hjxi. Few members 
failed to appear, and all having token their scats, witl/ 
a vast circle of lords and courtiers around them, tho 
queon, splendidly drossod, swept into tho room accom- 
jianiod by I’hilip, and, as noticed by evoiybody, 
tblowing out her person in such a manner as to justify 
(lio prayers of her loyal subjects. As soon os tho 
sovereign and her husband bad taken their scats 
under tho cloth of state, with tho cardinal legato at 
Ihoir right hand, Gardiner rose, and amidst general 
attontiou, commoncoil addiossiiig tbo represontativos 
of tho nation. “ My lords of tlio npjwr house,” he 
cxolaimod, "and you my masters of tho nether 
Jionso: hero is present t.ho light reverend father in 
God, tho liord CartUnal Polo, come fiom tho Apostolic 
see of Romo, amliassador to tho king's aud queen’s 
majesties, upon ono of tho weightiest eauscs that ever 
happened in this realm, and which jxirtainolh to tho 
gloiyof God and your universal benefit; tho which 
oinhassy it is their majesties’plcasuio that it be signi¬ 
fied unto you all by his own mouth, trusting that you 
will accept it in as bonovolent and thankful wise as 
their higliiicssos have done, and tliat yon will give an 
attent and iucliuahlo ear to him.” After tliis sliort 
introduction, tho cliaucollor resumed liis suit, and all 
oyes wcio fixed iqxm tho old man, with long flowing 
beard hanging down upon his chest, who sat at the 
right hand of tho queon, and now camo forward with 
faltering steps. Tho vast assembly wiw hushed into 
deep silence when Canlinal Polo, last descendant of 
tho royal race of tho Plantagoiiota, couiuienced his 
address. 

“ My lords all, and you that are tho commons of this 
jirosout parliament,” ho began, iii a voico so feeble 
that, iiotwithstandhig tbo stillness of death which ‘ 
prevailed, it scarce was audible; “ as Uio cause of luy 
repair hithor hath lx:cn wiNoly.aud gravely doclaied 
by ray loid chancellor, so, bolbro 1 enter into the pir- 
ticulars of my commission, I havo to say somewhat 
touching myself, and to givo most hnmblo and hearty 
thanks to tho king’s and queen’s majesties, and after 
them to you all, who, of a man exiled and banishod 
fiom this commonwealth, havo rosiorcd mo to ho a 
member of tho Bamo,am?of a man having no place 
citiior hero or clsovdiero witliin this roalin, havo 
admitted me to a pkieo whoi o to speak and whore to 
bo heaid.” After dwelling at some length on tlio 
history of religion in England since its dissoveranee 
from the church of Romo, Cardinal Polo camo to the 
main purport of his speech. “ No {dinrch can bo 
built,” ho exclaimed, his voice grow ing louder in the 
exeitoment of tlio moment, “no»chnrch can bo hnilt 
unless universally, in all realms, wo adhere to ono 
head, and do acknowledge him to Ixi the vicar of God 
and to have jiOAVor fiom alxiA For all ixiwor is of 
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Ooil, according to the saying, ‘ IJon cet pwtestaa nisi 
in Poo.’ And all power being of God, be bath divided 
that power into two parts here on earth, which is into 
the powers impoiial and ecclesiastical; and these two 
powers, as they are several and distinct, so have they 
two several effects and operations. Secular princes 
bo ministers of God to execute vengeance ujTOn trans¬ 
gressors and evil livora, and ‘to prosoiTO the well¬ 
doers and innocents from injury and violence, and 
this power is represented in tiicSo two most excellent 
jrorsous, the king’s and queen’s majesties hero present, 
^’he other power is of ministration, which is the power 
of kej's and orders in the ecclesiastical estate, which 
is by the authority of God’s word and example of the 
apostles, and of all holy fathers from Christ hitherto, 
attributed and given to the Apostolic See of liomo by 
special prerogative : from which See I am here de])uted 
legato and ambassador, having full and ample com¬ 
mission from ihonro, and have the keys committed to 
my hatub). I confess to you that 1 have the keys — 
not fw mine own keys, hut iis the keys of him that 
sent me; and yet c.annot I open, not for want of 
jKiwor in mo to give, hut fcr certoin impotlinients in 
you to receive, which must bo taken away Ix'foro my 
commission can t-iko oflcct. But this I pi otost befoi-e 
you, my commission is not of projiulieo to any pci-son. 
1 am ixot come to (lost’-oy, hut to build; 1 como to jo- 
concilc, not to cxjndcran ; I am not come to wmpol, 
but. to call again; 1 am not como to call anything in 
question already done. My conuuissiuu is of grace 
and clemency to such as will receive it; for touching 
all matters that are past, they shall ho as things east 
into the sea of forget fiilneits.” 

Polo’s address made a powciful imprc.ssion upon 
the whole assembly. Its oloquonco touched some, 
hut its substantial promises miverted m.any more 
to the doctrine praached by the legato. ’I’lioro were 
few cither among the lords or commons wlio cared 
very deeply whether the now liturgy or the old 
mass formwl .part of the churolx scrvico; whether 
priests had wives or lived unman icd; whether it was 
or was not the law of the land to Ixilievo in l.raTisnh- 
slanliation. But what they all took an iixtcnse interest 
in was to retain their estates—estates formerly Iss- 
longing (o the elinrch, but now in the hands of the 
very class which professed to loprescnt the nation in 
the two hon-ses of parliament. There was not u 
single member among the lords, and very few among 
the commons, not iwssessedof churchpinperty, and all 
were ready to a man, mther than give it up, to risk 
their heads, or to make a revolution, and drive qticen, 
bishops, and priests out of the land. But the soft 
and eloquent speech of the caidinal logfito made any 
opiKwition unnecessary, and-his firm assurance that 
“ all matters that Iw past ” shonM bo “ as things cast 
into the sea of forg«!lfulness’* was received with 
tlio greatest applauses giving universal satisfaction. 
Ganlinor spoke the sense of the august assembly, after 
the queen and Philip, together with Cardinal Pole, 
hod retired, in exclaiming, in la sort of frcnny, “ A 
prophet has tho Lord raised up among us fiom among 
our brethren, and ho *aha]l save us.” No tirao was 
lost to carry the saving process into execution. Tho 
day after tho assembly at Whitehall, Thursday, No¬ 
vember tho 2s)th, tho tj)i'o houses of parliament met 


at Westminster, and the clmuci'lUjr in the loids and 
tho speaker in the commons both put fiom tlie chair 
at tho same time tho question whether Pni^lanil 
should rolum to olxdiouco to tho Holy AjMstwlic See. 
An altoialion in tho duty upon sluep’s wool v%ould 
have provoked a long discussion ; but tho spiritual 
indepcndenfjo of the kingdom was too tiifliiig a matter 
to honourable members to detain them imueth.ina 
few minutes. The louls voted the return of Kng 
land to popish servitude without a single dissentient 
voice; while among the commons, in a full house of 
thixio hundied and sixty inomliers, thoT’o wore just two 
men jmssossecl of sufficient leligious conviction, or 
sufficiently honest, to give a negative vote. Of these 
two representatives of tho Mnglish luition, one, Sir 
lialph Bagenull, lecanted tho m'xt day, so that tlioio 
remanioil only a single individual, a nameless being 
to all the old ehionielors of Mat;)'s luigii, uiiwilhrig 
to sacrifice tho spiritual gains of a generation for 
court favours or Spanish gold. Simon Hcnaid seaieely 
ealuniuiated the govoniing classes with whom he uas 
in contact by telling his master that lielnis were all 
(hoy aimed at, “it Ix'ing otherwiso not only difficult 
hut well nigh impossible to foresee what Ihi'so English 
may do, wlioso natiual eliaraclei is inconstant, fickle, 
and faithless.” Count kliehcli, amiiassador uf the nv 
public of Venice at the eomt of JMaiy, a veiy shicwd 
diplomalio gentleman, infoinied his govoinmont aliont 
the same timcf in jilayful iiony, that tho Englisli 
weio so ]o 3 'al as to bo ready to turn Jews or 'I'lnks 
if it should please their sovereign to issue the eoiii- 
mand. '^.’he ohsei'vant Italian could scarcely airivo at 
any other conclusion, rememhering tho paih'ament of 
1534, which, with wonderful alaciity, overtliiow the 
supremacy of Pome, and contrasting it with this par¬ 
liament of 1554, which, with still luoie niarvellotis 
haste, voted pipcry Iwk into England. Tho siieotuele 
would have heeii of tho saddest, but for the gri'at 
fact—gieat and stupendous, although invisible to diji- 
lonatic gentlumoii, loul < Ii.inccllors, niinistcrs, and 
privy coniieillors—that the mighty body of tho 
English nation, toiling and thinking, but not. voting, 
was J’rofe-stont long bofoie tlio Yeas of the pailiamcnt 
of King Homy, and remained Piotostaiit in spite of 
tho Noes of the loids and eommoua ol'tiueon Mary. 

The jiailiaiiienlaiy vote of the ‘iiMii of NoveiuU'r 
was followed, the n('.vt day, by a giaiid and iiiijn'cssivo 
eoremoiiy, in which tho return of Eiigland to the 
supremacy of the pcjio was celehiatcd with all the 
pomp of llio Poman CullioHc ehmeh. On tho morning 
of tlio day, high mass wass.aid at Westminster Ahlxy, 
in tho i>iescnco of J’hilqi, MUioundeil*by six hniidrcd 
Spanish eavalicre and all the knights of the Garter in 
their goigeous costumes, together with tho chief re¬ 
in osentulivcs of the English nqliility. 'I'lio ipieen, 
however, w'.xs not at tho seivice, the farce of hei sii])- 
{loscd pregiuiniy, kept iqiwitli the greatest stiietiioss, 
foibidding ny e.xereiso whatever. High mas,s lining 
over, Philipand his immense sUito icUuncd toWJiite- 
hall Palace, in tho gieut chamber of which a tin one, 
covered with cloth of gold, had lieen erected, with a 
number of benches in front, sufficient ly largi* to an- 
commodato tho memboi's of both houses of piuliauient. 
it was late in tho aftewogn before all the luepara- 
tiunshad boon finished, and then ' ■ dcxjiswcro ilirown 
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oj)en, and the fcdthful lords and commons invited to 
take their seats, the bisliops in a circle to the right 
of tlio royal chair, the lay peers in an op|josito circle 
to the left, and the commons on diagonal cross benches. 
Immediately after, Mary and Philip nsccndwl the steps 
of the throne with l.lio cardinal legato; the tpiocn 
walking very slowly, indicating her supposed con¬ 
dition with ])aiiifiil exactness. All being seated, 
Clardiner stojjpoil fbrwaid, and, Imcoling Ixsfore the 
queen, informed her that the two houses of parliament 
liatl declared by a simTillancons vote Iho earnest desire 
of her subjects to return to tho allegiance of the 
head of tho Fatholic clnireh, and that the vote of tlio 
national repiesentativcs hful Iksou cmlxKlied in tho 
form of a ))etition. Then, turning round to tho lords 
and coinnums, flardnier, spo.tking slowly, in tones 
levoi Iwraling tlirongh tho vast hall, oxedaimed, “ Will 
.>ou that 1 proceed in jour names to supjdicate for 
our absolution, that we may ho leecivcd again into 
the body of tho Holy Catholic Chnroh, under tho po[»e, 
the supicme heitd theioof?” “Yea!” tho assembly 
cried, as with one voi<'e. Again the chancellor knelt 
down hefoie tho queen, presenting her a paichment 
scroll, which she liaiidcd to I’liilip, who looked at it 
for a monu'nt, and relnriicd it to (laidmer, motioning 
th.at it might he read, llowing to tho ground, the 
chancellor pioceodci\to obey tho older. 

“AVc, tl le loids spiritual and temporal,” ho read 
aloud, “ and we, the commons of the pi t’Ssent pai liament 
asseiiible^l, roprosenting tho whole body of tho lealm 
of England and dominions of tlio sauK-, in oui own 
names particulaily, and also of the said body univer¬ 
sally, in this our application directed to jour majesties, 
witli most humble suit that it may. by j’our gtacious 
intercession and means, bo exhibited to th<' most 
reverend father in Hod, tho Jjoid Caidinal J’olo, legate, 
sent •sjiccially hither from our most holy father I’opo 
Julius tho Thiid, and the See AiiosioJio of Romo 
— we do declare oumelves very sorry and lejientant 
for tho schism and (lisobedicnco committed in this 
realm against the said See Apostolic, either bj’ making, 
ngiecing, or executing any laws, ordinances, or com- 
mandincnts against tho said Soo, or ollicj wise doing 
or s[)o.iking what might impugn tho same.” After 
further expiossions of deep penitence and sorrow, tlie 
})ct,ition continued: “ ^^'c most humbly besi'oeh your 
luajcsties, as persons nndeliled in the offeneos of this 
hoily towaids the Holy Hee, to sot forth tliis our most 
humble suit that wc may obtain fzoin the S' ^ Apos¬ 
tolic, as well particularlj' ji« uuivcrsallj’’, absolution, 
rchiase, and discharge from all d.angerof such censures 
and scnuaiei's osfcy tho laws of tho chuioh we lie fallen 
in; and that wo raaj', as children repentant, he 
leroived into tho Ixwyui and unity of C’hrist’s clnireh, 
BO that this noble re.iiin, with all tho members thereof, 
may in unity and iierfecl ohodionec to the See A jxistolio 
seiwo GckI and j.air majesties, to the fuiliicmnco and 
udvancement ot his hoii'cmi and gloiy.” 

It was n<-aily d.aik before tlio chancellor had con¬ 
cluded tlio reading of this dixiumenl. Faint rays of 
light only eamo flickering through the hall, showing 
tli6 throne, and the jialo featnies of tlic queen, dis¬ 
turbed by mnitlfrable agony. All on a sudden, she 
sank on hoi- knees, Plnli]* and tho whole assembly 
following her cxamplt. Tlion, in darkness and, in 


silence, tlio low vojco of the cardinal legate came 
floating through tlie air. “ Our liord Jesus fJhrist,” 
rang the unseen voice, “ who with his most precious 
blood hath redeemed and washed us from all our sins 
and iniquities, that ho might purchase unto himself a 
glorious spouse without siKit or wrinkle, whom tho 
Father hath appointed head over all his church—ho 
by his mercy absolves you. And we, bj*^ apostolic 
authority given unto us by the most holy lord, I'ojio 
Julius the Third, his vicegerent on earth, do absolve 
and deliver j'ou, and every one of you, with this whole 
realm and the dominions thereof, from all heresy and 
schism, and from all and every judgment, censure, 
and pain for that cause incun od. and we do rcstore 
J’OU again into tho unity of our mother the Holy 
C'linreh, in the name of tho Father, and of tho Son, 
and of tho Holy (Ihost.” “AmenI Amen!” oiiivl 
tho whole assembly. Again there was dead silence, 
broken only by the sobs of tho queen, who continued 
jii-ostrate, w’ailing and moaning, burying her face in 
tho golden cushions of the thioiie. 

High masses in all tho ehuiches, illnminations, 
Ixmtircs, and immense [>ro<i'!Msions through the streets 
of London, with (’ardinal Polo riding botvveon tho 
qnoon and Philip, blessing the people, followed in the 
wake of the impressive ceremony of Wliitcliall. This 
ixicnpiod about a week, and then came sterner work. 
I'ho essc'ntial loaturc of Roman Catholicism, that of 
suppressing antagonistic opinions by brute forco, 
instead of attempting conversion by arguments, had 
to be brought into play, and parliament having been 
found slavish enough to sanction any form and amount 
of religious desjielism, thd victoiious ehampioiis of 
Romo bt>gaii their task wilhoiit delay. Knowing lliat 
the otilj* opjmsitioii jwssibly to bo exjKicted among tlio 
lords and eomitions would lie about tlio plunder of tho 
clini'cli, tho loid olianeellor and his coadjutors oom- 
menoed their piocoodings bj’bringing in a hill “for 
tho establishment of all sjiiritn.al and eeolesiasj ieal 
possessions and hereditamonts convoyc-d to tho hiitj-,” 
which was passed with tlio greatest enthusiasm, 
leaving a disjiosition on tho part of both houses to do 
all else that was required of thorn. An ai-t for repeal¬ 
ing the wliolo of the statutes, articles, and provisions 
made against tho snprenuH'j' of tho “ most holy loid ” 
tho pontifl' of Itomc, since the 20thof Ihany VIII., 
was next voted, with scarcely any discussion, xvliile new 
statutes of treason were passwl ag.xinst all who should 
preach or speak against tho authority or the titlo oi 
the queen and her husband, as well as of that of their 
exjxietod issue. It was likewise matlo high treason 
“to pray for tho death of tho queen.” Finally, and 
to Clown all, tho lords and commons voted a short 
bill, entitled, “An ,aet#for the renewing of three 
statutes made for llsfjiunishmont of lierosios, and for 
tho eschewing and uvoidingof oriorsand horosies which 
of late yeais h.ixo risen, giown, and much incroaseii 
within this realm,” by whioh all the ancient sanguinary 
laws ugniiist Lollards and other dissenters fiom tho 
church of Romo, whith priestly fanaticism and bigotiy 
had bioiight into the statute bqjik, woie renewed and 
jiiit in forco again. “ Bo it ordained and enacted,” 
the act ran, ” by the authority oT this present parlia¬ 
ment, that tlie statute made in tho fifth year of the 
leign ot King Richard tho ticcond, concerning the 
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arresting and a^rehonsion of erroneous aiil heretical 
preachers, and one other statute modu in the second 
year oS Ae reign of King Henry the Fourth, concom- 
ing the repressing of heresies and punishment of 
heretics, and also one other statute made in the second 
year of King Henry the Fifth, concerning the sup- 

E ression of heresy and Loliardy, and every artielo, 
ranch, and sentence contained in the same throe 
several statutes and every of them, shall, from the 
20th day of January next coming, ho revived and bo 
in full force, strength, and offcot, to all intents, oon- 
ructions, and purposes, for .ever.” There was ample 
power in the act thus worded to murder ovojy creature 
within the realm differing in religious views from tlio 
queen and her advisore; and the inclinations of the 
olorical prime minister and his coadjutor, the pa^xil 
legate, coinciding with their true Itomish opinions us 
to the necessity of annihilating their antagonists, they 
set about at once to iuaugumto a reign of terror and 
fierce poi'secution of Piotostants. 

Parliament having fixed the 20tli of January, 1565, 
as the legal commcncomont of the persecution, (Jujrdiuer 
and his friends began work Jho very same day. The 
chancellor associated with hiiusolf in tho mighty task 
of murder five other prelates, tho most notable of them 
Ikmnor, bishop of London, bloodhound by nature as 
well as education, and Tunstal, bishop of Durham, who 
owed his life to Protestant toleration, and was unable 
to forgive his enemies the great glory of not having 
put to death, in tho whole of tho preceding reign, a 
single popish fanatic. To simjdify their task, tho 
six bishops established tlioiuselvcs as a court of 
inquisition in tho church (ff St. Mary Overy, at tho 
Southwark side of Loudon Bridge, conveniently 
situated for bringing up prisoners by water and 
silently despatching them the same way. Tho first 
victims hiought liofore them wore Hooper, bishop of 
Gloucester, and Itfigers, a ciuion of St. Paul’s, both 
notable loaders of tho reformed church, and dis¬ 
tinguished alike for their high scholastic acquireraouts 
and the purity of their lives. They were asked to 
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mjdce their submission to tho head of the Koman 
Catholic church, and on refusing wore at once con¬ 
demned to ho .burnt, llio sontonoo against Itemns, 
inaugurating llionew reign of popery in England, was 
carried out on the 4tli of February at Smitliiiohl, while 
Bishop Hooiier was burnt five days after at Gloneoster, 
nut far from his own cathedral. Doth dic-tl with hemic 
fortitude, proclaiming their religious conviction in the 
midst of the flames, though suffering frightful (or 
turos. Tho bishop, an old man of sixty, weak and 
suffering, was treated with hollisli omolty, being 
fastened to tho stake almost naked, with an iion hoop 
around Ids waist, and wet faggots piled at his feet. 
The low smouldering wood, scorching his body and 
causing hon’ihle pain witliout inflielhig death, made 
him undergo the most csornciating tormonts for inoie 
Uian throe quarters of an hour. His face was wlioliy 
buiTit, and his lower limbs charred to ashes, hefoio 
disath released him, tho fiant.ic heating of his breast 
with his half-burnt hands all tho while showing his 
agony, yet his undaunted spii it iiasscssiug still strengt h 
to^ cry, “ Lord Jesns, receive my spirit 1" Twic“e ho 
cried, more and more faint, “ Lord Jesus receive my 
spirit 1” then all was silent, and the flames went 
circling iqi into tho air. 

The six bishops at St. Maty Overy did not sit idle 
while their first victims w'ero being prepared for death, 
but continued their woik with uninternipted eneigj', 
oiriering tho faggots to be lighted in all parts of tins 
country. OntlioSthofFcbniaiy, a zealous Piotestatjl, 
named Ijaurence Sandora, was burnt at (Joveulry, and 
on tho following day, another horotio, Itowlaud Taylor, 
accused of tho crime of raiding tho Bible, was cliaincd 
to the stake and sot fiio to at Aldham Common, in 
Suffolk. Two days later, the inquisition tried and 
condemned together six liomlon I'rotcsfants, four of 
thorn working men, the fiftii a mereh.i)jt, and tlie shclh 
a iireacher, for denying the doctrine of transubstantia- 
Uon. All behaved with tho gimtost fortitude, eager 
to face death lather than deny thoir religion; tlio 
woiking men in jiaiticnlar exhibiting a courage wliieli 
astonished even tho fanatic priests. 
Gne of them, Tomkins, a weaver, 
on being snceringly asked by Bkliop 
Bonner whetliei lie thought he could 
ouduro tho flames, oalmly replii'd, 
“I will showj'ou!” and, stielehing 
foith his right hand over a lighted 
- ta|H)r, had it burned to the boiu 

witliout uttering a sound. Sueh 
marvellous exhibitions of hoioism 
could not fail to inabo tho greatest 
at impression iqxm tho people, giving 
^ Prote.slant faith a halo of 
K which it.had never bcfoio 

*jnfposbossod, and encouraging its dis- 
ciplcs to porsevoie moie than ever 
in the assertion of its truth. Tho 
persecuting jniests, however, got 
only more enraged at the visible 
efi'ects of popular sympathy, and 
ruutiiiued theii task of murdei with 
hideous zeal. 'I'ho six London here- 
ties were hnmt at vaiioua places in 
or near tlic capi'.; after which the : 
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uiquiation laid hold of another man of note, Robert a uhild. #ller assevoratiou after a while became bo 
Ferrara, bishop of St. David’s. A qniot man, hold- strong that even Philip began to boUtAoit, and he and 


ing no extreme opinions, and of gi’cat nprightnoss 
of chai'actor, Fenars, after h.aviiig lieen tried and 
sontonoed to death by the priestly tribunal at St. 
Moiy 0very’s, imagined that ho might save his life by 
an appeal to Cardinal Polo, to whom he addressed a 
modest although dignified petition for mercy. The 
only reply was an order to desmtoh tJio bishop with 
all haste, and lie was hnmt in front of his own palace 
j at Caormarthen, so that his wife and child might see 
his suflerings. It showetl a singnlar innocence in 
I t his jxxir martyr to ho|ie for a moment that a pa|ml 
legato, posseased of no more impoi’tant function than 
that of extirjiating heresy by fire and sword, would 
interjx>!so to save him from the staho. 

Cai diiial Polo was not naturally a craol man, but 
acted solely uiion the guidiug jgijuoi#!® of b>s faith in 
J||il|i||||jfa^ fig by all means in his 

rpowef tlie porsooution against English Protestants. 

A church Ixiscd cutii-ely on blind Iwliuf, acknow¬ 
ledging one inosptmsihle and inCillihlo chief, and 
opposed absolutely and in its very ossonco to llio 
assertion of sjuritual iudopcndenco in its momboi>., , 
i could, lie was poifoetly aware, do nothing else with j 
Protestantism than blot it out fiom the face of the } 
earth. 'J'o tiy Ihq effects of persuasion on church 
rt-foiraors was to leave I lie platform of strict laith and 
go over to that of reasoning, which ii«tsolfwas a noga- 
tiou of the fuiidamenlal truth of Roman Catholicism, 
involving its earlier or later dostruclicu 'J'hesc were 
motives quite sufiicient to influenoo the rtirchnal legate 
in setting out ujion the, crusade against the church 
refonnens; but, liosides these, ho had two more 
worldly reasons in encouraging his sioal. 'J’Jio first 
was his ambition to grasp the iiapal tiara, only to bo 
won by unflinching orthodoxy; and the second his 
desire to plmso the queen, so as to lie at least one of 
the rulers of L'liglaiul until ho might bec'ome dictator 
of the Christian world. Mary’s brain wa.s too weak 
to uiidoistand tlie subtle reasons of the Romish church 
liierarchy for keeping the hangman at w'ork, and 
treating murder .as a high art; but the fierce lust of 
blood inhereiit in her animal nature was gralifiod by 
the voastiug of heicties all through the kingdom, and 
Cardinal Pole know as veil us Rishoji Gaidiner, that 
to keep ll:c f.iggotsbuiiiiiig would be llio servioo most 
appi ceiatod by her majesty Those shrewd observers 
lould not I'aiHo see, toe, that the love of blood was 
doviloping itself mme a.id moie in Maiy as time vent ' 
on, and the w'cight of new soiiows came eiushiug 
iqKiu her. Iiaud,si>;iic I’hilip, at whow' feet she < 
crawled with dog-liko affection, openly showed that i 
he did not care to. her and coiild not lecipmcate lior j 
jiassion; and v Jiileihe was running after ot her women, 
she was lei) )lu! prey of the deiKllioi-t jtsalousy. 'I’o 
aggravate i), Phibp expressed a constant dosiie to quit 
the kingdom, and the idea that ho might leave, and 
never • oturii to her anus egain, was enough to di' vo hei 
into wild despair. Only one hope was K-iaaining in 
the c iiectalion that the pndo if paftimty would 
lotain him at her sidi-, oven if liiiotlic'i feelings vould 
be against it. 'J’o this hoj>e t.lio ijucen clung, and 
maddened by fauatieism, jealous;,;, uiul l ist, .she moie ! 


I all England oomraencod looking fomard to the birth 
I of an heir, probable rtiler of some of the fairest realms i 
under the sun. 

On tlio 20th of April, ].5o5, while preparations wero 
being made to burn a monk in front of Westminster 
Paliice, Maiy quitted her town rosidonoo and withdrew 
to Hampton Court for the expected lying-in. She had 
settled not only the da}-^ on which the biiby was to lie 
bom, but the sex; and in all the pulpits of all the 
chuichoB of the kingdom it was announoed, in the 
form of solemn prayers,' that God intended blessing 
the queen and her husband with a son. Fervout 
thanksgivings wore offered up everywhere, and long 
files of bishops and |uiosts went promenading through 
tlie streets of London, fiUiiig the air with psalms and 
litanies. Philip himself, heading an iramonse band of 
priests, dressed iqi in cloth of gold and tiasue, walked 
in prooession all around Hampton Court I’alaee, with 
faithful Gardiner at his side, and Mary watching 
them from the window, vciy wouk and vei y palo. A 
few days later, early in ^lo aflcmoon of tlie .30th of 
A])ril, tho quoeii returned to her room; phj'sieians, 
nurses, and midwives wore sent for instantly, ancl 
couricus wont flying away to Jjondon imnouncing to tlio 
niemhera of the privy council, the loid mayor and 
aldei men, that the pains of childbirth had commenced, 
and that, in a couple of lioure more, ilie prince would 
SCO the light of day. Thoieupoii tho bcUs wore set 
linging from one end of London to the other; tho 
fathers of tho city put on their scarlet robes; tho 
vessels in the liver comracncod firing salutes, and 
tables were laid out in tbo streets to feast tlie wliolo 
of tho popuhitiou. When night set iu. llmre was a 
gcncial illumiiialiou; all tho inhabitants eaiue out of 
their liouscs with torches; and priests, clerks, canons, 
bishoiis, and nobles once more foiiued themselves in ‘ 
proeos.sjon and went marching iqi and down the chief 
thoroughfares singing litanies and prayers. They 
marched all the cviming and all tho night long, till 
after the sun had lisoii once more over the city, anil 
they were borne down by fatigue, and could march no 
more. All felt sorely disap^iointcd as well as tired, 
and when the news at hist arrivtol from Hampton 
Court that tho birth of a prince had boon adjoumecT 
Si«c die, there were many who exhibited indignation, 
regaidiag the uou-appoaranoo of tlio baby us a per- 
soual aflront. One of these enraged citizens, loolung 
out of lire window and seeing a file of iiricsts still 
marching nud chanting, rushed forward with a string 
of sausages in his hand, and swung it over tho neck 
of tho fattest of the lot, to do duty as a ro.sary. Ho 
got no blessing for his minco-moat, but a good thrash¬ 
ing; novertheioss* tlif chanters took tho hint and 
went to their honlbs. For a day the sausage-maker 
was the most popular man in London. 

'i’lio disgust of Philip with his spouse naturally 
increased with the failure of her imuginative hopes, 
which he could nqf help looking upon otherwise than 
as a1 iisolutc insanity; and this, togetlior with tho foeUng 
thin he had Income an ohjoci^f ridicule by his partici- 
p.i< ji in in tbo imposture, made him more tlian over i^ink 
of leaving Kiigland. Kaiser Charles, who had hitbortq 


and more firmly imngincd flial she vus g’ing io hare } strongly opposcil tho depat^ure of his son os upsetting 
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all his poUUcal. expectations, homA showed limself far 
loss anxbtis on the subject, rightly judging that want 
of ofl&pring would bo fatal, in any case, to tlio succession 
of his, laco to tlio English crown. Simon licnai’d 
urged this point very strongly with his master. “ The 
entire future,” ho wrote to Oharlos, in Jttne, more 
than a mouth after the talso alarm about the queen’s 
delivery—^whicli had spread evdn as tar as Brussels, 
and brought the poor Kaiser, still pinched by the 
gout, out of bod at two o’clock in the morning—“ the 
entii-o future turns on the acccmchoncnt of the queen, 
af wliich, however, there are no signs. If she 
still gives biith to a child, the state of feeling in Oie 
country will improve; but if, as I fesir, she suifers 
under a hallucination, I foresee disturbances and con* 
vnlsions such as no jion can describe. The succession 
to the mown is so unfortunately limited that it must 
fall to the rrincoss Elizabeth, and with her accession 
there will come a religions revolution. The priests 
will 1 k) put down, the Catholics ix)rsecated, and tliero 
will 1)0 such revenge for the present proceedings as 
the world luis never scon. I do not know wbothor 
King l’liili])’s person is safe,but cwtainly the scandals 
and <»lumnies wMch the heretics arc spreading about 
the queen arc iHjyoud conception. Many assort that 
she has mwer been pregnant, while others repeat that 
thiuo will be a suin^sitions child, and that the 
delivery would have taken place long ago if a bibe 
could have been fonnd that would answer the pnr- 
IKjso. The looks of men are grown strange and 
impenotiablo, and those in whose loyalty 1 hati most 
dependence 1 have now most reason to donbt. Nothing 
is certain, and I am moi'o lioVildored than ever at the 
things which 1 see going on around me. Tlu'rc is 
neither government, nor jiisticc, nor order; nothing 
but audacity and malice.” 

Benard’s letter, which hinted more even than it 
told, had its dno effect uixni the Kaiser, lie not only 
jicrmith'd Ins son to return to the continent, but 
declared his intention of makhig over to Philip at 
oneo his splendid liciitago, so that he himself might 
oaiTy out his long-chcriidicd plan of descending flora 
the zenith of earthly power, and spending the romfvin- 
iug years ol his life in absolute retirement from the 
^xjmp and grandeur of the world. Philip eagerly, 
though quietly, at once Ixsgan liis propai-ations for 
leaving the lia.ggurd old wife whom he liad begun to 
loatlio; but Isdoioquitting Maiy, or telling her of liis 
appioaching depitrt.uio, he made her assist in laying 
the ground work of a new ambitious sebeme. 'The 
remark of L’enard, tliat the succession of the mown 
would have to falT to Princess Elizabeth, contfiinod 
matter upon which ho had well pondered, until the 
idea had settled in his mind tlj^t a mairiage with her 
would bo a speculation in everyway desirable. A 
most important point in the matter was that Elizabeth 
wa,s twenty-two, and generally admilte.d to Ito beautiful. 
With an ugly spouse oven the crown of England scorned 
deal' to Philip, but ho fancied that with a pretty part¬ 
ner lie would like to keep it. The first step in the 
execution of his scheme was to see Elizabeth, for 
which purjxiso nothing more was neetlod than to 
bring her to court. After her release from the Tower, 
and a short stay at Windsor Castle, the princess had 
been carried to M'oodstock, w'horo she was allowed a | 


modmfate amount of liberty, the quoon, however fosiuc 
no opportunity to oxpi-ess the liatrcd and iealoiisy she 
felt against her sister. ’This hatred Phillip, too, had 
to overcome in desiring Elizabeth’s aiteudaueo at court; 
but to him it was an easy matter, as the queen rvas 
crouching at his feet, entirely unable to witlintaud 
the least of his ivishos. Towards the end of June, 
therefoie, when Philip felt ahsoliitcly suio not onlv’ 
that his wife was not pregnant, but that tliere weie. 
no hopes of her ever becoming pregnant, the oiiler 
wont down to Woodstock to set theprinwss at blxuty, 
with an intimation to present herself before the queen. 
Elizalioth obeyed tho command, and piticecding to 
Hampton Court, was received, after some delay, by her 
sister, who addressed her with great harshness and 
some degree of malignity. Philip did not show himself 
at tho audience, but silently watched tho prineoss fi oiii 
behind a screen, taldng a careful sufvey of her form' 
and features. 'I’lio lesult was so safisfaetory that ho 
made tho queen give hor solemn promise never to 
hurt Elizatoh; and, not trusting licr alone, exacted 
tho same promise ftoiii all the loading men of tho 
govcmmenl, bound to him by golden ties. 'Thib having 
been settled, I’liilip at last aunouiieed to his sjmjuso 
tliat liis tiithor wished to S(>e him, ami that he would 
liavo to quit her for albitnight, or thieo weeks at the 
longest. Witli this lie on liis lips, lus bid Marj faiowell 
on the 28th of August, leaving her on the steps of tlie 
palace in a swooiT, more dead than alive. 

'The departure of Philip had the effect of still 
incresusing the hoiTors of the uligious poisocniiou. 
Bigoted aalie was, the son of Chailes always placed 
his political interest higher than his theological 
opinions, and clearly foioseeing the iinpo]>ularity 
wliieh a eoiinivaneo in tho murderous fan.itinsm of 
tho p! iests would bring iq)oii him, he idaeed himself 
steadfaslly .against it, or, at least, against ifs cxcesAes. 
When ho had left, thercfoii', (Janlinal Pole was solo 
inobter of the field, able to eoutinne iinehookwl his 
groat task of extlipating heiesy. No time was lost, 
and on the 1st of September, throe days after the 
queen had bid farewell to her husl)aiid. tho oaidinal 
appointe<l a now commission, consisting of three labid 
Itupists, Holy man bishop of BiLstol, Biookes bishop of 
(jrloucestoi, and White bishop of IJneoln, for the 
trial of all individuals denying tho authority of tho 
snpreino pontiff. 'To stiengthen the liaiids of tho 
pa]»al legato, the city of Oxtoid, distinguished lor its 
adherence to Home, syinpatly with ancient I'orms of 
belief, and general tendency to woi-slii]» spnitual 
anthoiity anil diseoiiutenanec reasoning, was fixtxi 
Uf)on as the scat of the iieiv tiibiiual, «iid on tho 7th 
of Septoml)or, tho inquisitors mot there, before the 
altar of St. Maqy’s eliiii'cli. 'J'hq jiroeeeil ings com- 
luonced with tho trial of the throe foremost cliampious 
of I’l-otestantisin in England, (Ifanmcr arishbisliop of 
Canterbury, llidley foiuier bisliop of London, and 
Latimor bidioi) of Woicostor. 'Tho aiehbisbojj was 
brought up first, and requested to answer the charge 
of herenqi' to his judges, who told him that they were 
sitting in the name of the pope. “ My lord,” replied 
Cranmor to Biookes, president of tiio tiibiinul, “P 
mean no contempt to ydur peison, but 1 have swoiu 
never to admit the authmity of the bishop of homo in 
England, and I must keep my e h.” Ifidley and 
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I Latimer made the same simple reply to all the accusa¬ 
tions fulminated against them; tlie latter, moiwver, 
taking a hold stand on the subject of tmnmthstantia- 
tion, which the papal commissioners intn)duced into 
their examination. Scorning to fence with words, 
like some of his brethren, to gain a little favour, 
Latimer quietly lolicarsed his holief that broad was 
hi'cad and wine was wine; there was a change in the 
sacrament, ho sfjid, bnt it ■vvas not in the natuio hut the 
dignity. Corrupt as they were, oven the inyAwrAm-s 
slitanh from the earnest gaze of themaj’estic old man, 
nigh eighty years of age, wio stood belbro them in a 
Ihroadhare gown of frieze, tied with a leather 

Ix'lt, to which was i&sfoned a Bible. Ho only smiled 
when his .,i»fgo8 told him that ho was to bo burnt, 
lo»*ihg downujxm them, not with contempt but with 
^finite pity, Ojanmor ajjd Ridley, too, heard tho 
^nio announconijmt with (‘alnmess, long prepared for 
their doom, 

Ridley and Latimor were hniut on tlio 16th of 
Oi'tohor, Oianmor’s oxecniion being postjKmod, his 
vacillating nature allowing a hope that ho would turn 
apostate. It was oidered by tljo cardinal legato that 
the two bishops should suilbr at tho siimo stake, which 
was fixed outsule the uoith wall of Oxfoid, a stone’s 
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throw fiom Balliol College, and in sight of Cranmor’s 
pi ison. Tho illustrious martyrs wore Iwl f ,i th on the 
morning of the Kith of OeUil'oi, Ridley first uiesswl 
witii some olcganeo, ana after him Latimer, in his old 
frie /0 gown, with a common Imndkerchief tied r.nmd 
lus venerablo Jioad, bnt looking greater and nobler 
than over in those- roarsc gannont*. Arrived at the 
stake, Latimor tuiew ofif his gown, and w'as seen 
stand itij; bolt upr^ht in a linen shroud, toady for 
death, his oces illuminated by heavenly brightness. 
Tho executioner now stopped forward, and placing 
the mai tyrs back to back, passed a chain round both 
their bodies; tlion the faggots were lighted, and the 
dull flame went creeping round their feet. “ Be of 
good Cl mfort, Master Ridley,” Latimoi cried, encircled 
jay firo; “ bo of good comfort; wo shall this day 
light such a candle, by God’s grace, in England, as 
I trust shall never he put out.” “ In manns tuas, I 
Domino, ooramondospiutujnnK)nm,”e\claim«!d Ridley. | 


“ Father 6f heaven i^ceive my soul I” rejoined Latimer, 
drawing his last breath, the red flame licking his 
I face. Bidley suffered longer, the thick wood at his 
feet burning slowly, charring his body under fifght- 
ful tortures. “ Lord have mercy on me I Let the 
fire come to mo 1 I owmot bum r the sufferer cri^ 
his contorted limbs expressive of excruciating pain. 
Now faggots were tKrown forward, yot still tho wood 
refused to bum, tiU at last a bystander lifted the ;{)ilo 
with a Imtchct, w]|iiin a tongue of flame went leaping 
up mikr "'•'ITion a last fierce writhing of 

agonised limbs, and llome’s vengeance could go no 
furlher. 

Wlulo tho fires of tho inquisition wore fifefri/ig all 
over England, Queen Mary, firet author of the great 
persecution, was devoured by torments wilder than 
those of fire and flame. After tho depaitnro of Philip 
she sank into deep melancholy, from which she was 
roused into fits of frenzy by the leport that ho was 
living with mistresses, and that ho intondod staying 
away from England for a long time, if not for ever. 
Overcome by desjiair, she now broke forth into 
ahornate fits of deepest ;^iief and of fioi ccsl pa-ssion. 
For hours she would sit upon the floor, wilh her 
knees drawn up to her sliouldors, with haggard face, 
f.])oechleas and motiouloas, staring into vacant space; 
then again she would jouso herself into fury, niriiilig 
through her gilded apartments, and grasping tho air 
with her withered arms, as if in search of invisible 
phantoms. She refused to see any hunmii being 
except Pole, who brought comforting n(“ws about tho 
ptimTOr of heretics burnt already, and the greater 
number prejiaring to b6 burnt for the everlasting 
glory of the Holy Catholic Climcli. Generally, after 
these interviews wilh tho legale, she l<ocanio nioro 
calm, and sat down to write long and iiassioiiato lov(v 
letters to her hnslxmd, entreating liim, in the name 
of God, of religion, of lioaven and ofuth, to rctinn to 
her embrace. Philip never replied ; he had weightier 
matters to attend to than the amorous wailings of a 
detested, crack-hiaincd old wife. Having left England 
behind, and set foot on tho shore of the Netherlands, 
part of the great realm of his father soon to.he his 
own, now dreams of ambition arose in his breast, and 
all tho intoxication of unlimited power took possessiom 
of his mind. Little more than a month after his 
arrival, on tlie 2r>th of Octolier, 1.555, a grand and 
goigeous ceremony took place at Brussels, tho whole 
civilizwl world looking on wilh awe and astonishment. 
In the throne-room of the imperial palace sat Kaiser 
Charles, tho crown on liis head and sceptro in hand, 
and around, in vast ciixile, stood the nobles, high 
dignitaries, and i-epresentativos of the Low f ountries. 
Siteaking to tliem, tho J^aiser said: “ From tho seven¬ 
teenth year till »ow that I am fifty-five, I have 
devoted all my tfloughts and attention to pnblio 
objects, icborvingnoiiorlionof my time for indnfgonco 
or ease, and very little for tho onjoymept of domestic 
happiness. I have visited Gonnany nine times, Spain 
six limes, France four, Italy seven, Flanders ten 
timos, England twice, and Africa twice, and I have 
made eleven voyages by sea. J have never shunn^ 
exertion, nor repined under fatigue; Wt now that 
my health is broken, and my vigour exhausted by tho 
rage of incurable distempqr, iny growing infirimties 
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toll me tlmt it is time to retire ilrom the labours 
God has imposed ujion me. Vaiu-gloiy was uever 
my ovm, and tlie highest of my aims has ever been 
to do my work. But I can do it no more, and have 
resolved, therefore, that my impotent hands shall no 
longer retain the sceptre.” Then, bending to his son 
who was kneeling at his side, aitd offering him some 
paternal advice, Charles took the crown from his head, 
placing it on that of Philip. Boon after, in like 
solemn manner, before n splendid assembly of princes 
and granducs, the ciowns of Spain and the Indies 
^tbre made over to the husband of Mary. Charles 
himself embiiikcd for Simin, to close his eventful life 
us the inmate of a monastery, asking nothing else in 
return for the vast realms ho had given to his son 
but a very small annual jtonsion. Philip forgot to 
pay his father’s pension, in like manner as ho forgot 
to answer his wife’s letters. 

Up to the departUTO of Philip the Iwliof hod been 
general in England that ho was the main cause of the 
I’lotosfant persecution, with Bishop Gardiner acting 
niidor his immediate orders.. The groiradlessnoss of 
this suspicion Isjcarao ap]iare?it not only at the aoocs- 
sion of l’hili[> to the throne of Spain atid tlio Netlier- 
lands, which was ibllowed by the withdiaw.al of all 
Spaniards from the English court, but in the death of 
(Jardiner. The latter event look jdtico on the l.'lth of 
November, 16.65, and, so far fiem diminishing flio fury 
of the pitHsecdings of Iho inquisition, seemed to in¬ 
crease them, if pt)ssihlo. Gaitlinor had shown great 
imdination to spiMo the most illnsfrious of his religious 
opponents, the archbishop of^ Canterbury; and it was 
through his inhuference that, after due condemnation, 
the execution had been postponed, efforts being made in 
the meantime to persuade Cranmer into recantation. 
Those endeavours wore crowned witli tlio most com¬ 
plete success, and the unfortunate prolate, gifted with 
fur less stieiigth of mind than Latimer, llidley, and 
other of his fi lends who had mssod the fiery ordeal of 
tnilh, was biought to sign a degrading submission, in 
which he prayed the i)Oi»e to piuilon liim, jn ayed the 
queen to paxdcn him, and prayed God Almighty to 
pardon him, calling himself a bmsphomer, a sower of 
jKirnicious doctrines, and iho most wicked wreteh that 
<»vor lived. He e^denmly acknowledged the p>pe fis head 
of the church, oxi>rossc'd hisbeliefintransnbstantialion, 
tlie mass, and purgatory, and anathematized the heresies 
of Luther, Calvin, and all the Protestant reformers. It 
was on the most elaborate promises that his life should 
not only bo spared, hut that he should bo roinstate<l in 
his hononi's and dignities, that this base recantation 
was obtained from' Cranmer; bnt it availed him 
notliing, after all. Gardinof, who in spite of his 
bigotry was not, without soi#o nobler qualities of 
heart, and mind would probably •have insisted that 
the main conditions of the bond should bo kept; his 
death, however, left all in the hands of Mary and the 
oardinaEl legato, who were both resolved on Cranmor’s 
execiition, the queen from sheer love of blood and 
&nalioism, and Polo fiom the more^ sordid motive of 
obtaining the see of Canterbury, tli® administration of 
which ho hod taken in hand since his arrival in Eng¬ 
land. To mrdon a heretic, and to evacuate Larohcth 
Palace at the same time, mjuired more greatness of 
soul than the ps^ml legato |)osses8cd, and the arch¬ 


bishop, accordingly, had to prepare for the stake, in 
spite of his absolute and entire recantation. ('rinmcr 
was burnt at the same sjsJt whore Latimer and Kidley 
miffered, on the 2l8tof Maroh, 155fi, bitterly lopeut- 
ing, at the last moment, his weakness in having saeii- 
fic^ trutli, if only for a day, to the false allniements 
of his enemies. On tlio tiggols being lighted, ho 
stretched forth his light hand into tlio fire, exolaiii)- 
ing, “ This is the hand that wrote my shame, therefoi e 
sliall it sufi'ur fiist punishment.” 'J'Jio retl fianie 
leaped up in .an instant, rapidly ending all em (lily 
{lam. On the dayatler Craumorscxeoution, Caidin.al 
J’olo was consoeruted ai’chbishop of Canterbui>. 

A dieary continuation of foul murder, iiiiielieveil 
even by the cxciteJiioiit of groat iiassiuns or dis¬ 
tinguished victims, now began to leign from ono end 
of England to the other. Tho misoiablo womau 
entnistcd with tlio supremo power of tho lealiii kei>t 
sinking fist into the condition of a blood-thi i sty maniae. 
her sceptro becoming a meii' toieli to light faggots. 
Neither old nor young wcio spared, noiiJn'r lidi nor 
poor; neither learned nor ignorant. Ciey-haned men 
with ono foot in tho grave, .anil hoys not escaped from 
school; voncrablo motions, and spnghtly giiJs, and 
oven infants at the breast of the motliei, woie thrown 
into tho flames. And not only against t he living, but, 
against tho dead tlicmselvos, the fifties of peisei uliou 
were let loose; iiy^everal instauees tho bones of I’lo- 
tostarits wore dug up from the ground, tom fioui tlieii 
coffins, brought to trial for heresy, and publicly bund,, 
’I'ho ludicrous and tho horiiblo oamo struggling foi 
mastery in*thcsofrightful dis])laySof higotiy; but the 
hoiTors wore twi great and towering not to kci p the 
iqqier hand. There was stillness of de.atli all through 
the shuddering re.alm; many sufleied; nisny fled 
abroad; and many more eonforuiod outH.iidl;, to tjie 
Inihest of the muiderous dcspofi.sm swaying tlie laud. 
Among'those wbo eonfonned, witli moio thanoi Jiuaiy 
zeal, was PiineeHS Elizabelli. She set up a piivate 
chapel; liiul the moss said leguLuly; went to eon- 
fcssiou ; had an immense evueitix stuck ovei lioi bed; 
and manufactured with her own hands iiettieoats foi 
male and fi male saints. Her example was extensively 
followed by the nobility of tlie kingdom, and nearly all 
tho leading statesmen, fureinost iii (be iimu'nei Sii 
William Ceeil, shro\vde,st of }iolit)eiin8, who nut only 
punctiliously atteiiJi'd to tlieonl.w'aid foiiiis ol liomun 
ibin, but took great jiains in gaining t.lio favour ol tho 
cardinal legato. The gicat bulk of the j:h'o])1o, inciin- 
wbile, Avith (hat diinili instinct wliieh distinguishes 
masses, remained faitliful to the dictates ot their eon- 
scicncc, instinctively feeling tliat thostofiii of poisoon- 
tion would be smotlioied in its own I’uiy, and that, it. 
was farb«*yojid thopow'crof any queen oi' papil legale 
to alter tho faith of a nation. . * 

'I'he confidence of tho people in betfi'r time.s to eome 
was not shared by many of tho holder sphits of tlie 
middle and u}>pcr classes, who, ntteil.v disgusted with 
tho horrible despotism under which the kingdom w.is 
suffering, kept harbouring in their minds ideas oi 
changing tho government by revolt. However, the. 
failure of the Wyatt insnrroetion had fuinished clear 
proof tiiat a rising could not be attenqited by tlie niwe 
or loss convulsive efl’orts of afeweiieigetic men iinsnp 
portedjly regular trooiw; and th,i( 1 was absolutely 
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nocOTwtiy, in older to obtain Uie latter, to dock soiiio weeks after the armal of Philip in* London. The 
loreign allianco, France naturally suggested itself, as leader and soul of the invasion was Sir Thomas 
tho groat power opposed to the queen’s husband, and Stafford, grandson of tho duko of Buckingham, 
there were not wanting indications that tho sovereign murder^ by Henry VIII., who was inspirited to the 
of that country would bo willing to render tho desircd wild attempt by the notion that his name and illus- 
\»/ of those compromised in the Kentish and trious dosoont would suflSce to raise tho country in 

West of England insurrections, among them Sir I’oler anns. Having indupod thirty of his countrymen to 
Carow himself, the leader of the Devonshire rebels, follow his fortunes, ho landed at Scarborough, sur- 
had flod across tho channel, and were received with prised tho castle, and issued a summons inviting the 
much friendliness at the court of Ilcnri 11., and they, people to rebellion. But not a soul stin'od, and at the 
and numbers of religious fugitives'wLich Pdlowcd, wci^ -Stafford and all his oumpauiuns 

given to uudorstaud that the time would come whfii wore soizeu^^meu to London, and duly handed oviS!’ 
a t ranch army would help fhora to overthrow the to the hangman. The affair, unimportant though 
tnrono of the hated quoon. The promise was vague; it was in itself, was suflScient to give Mary the much 
but the cliftuces of its being kept increased greatly sought pretext for war, the plea being tliat it was 
on tho abd.cation of Kaiser Charles and tho accession not so much Sir ’J'homas Staffoid, but King Ilonri II. 
i»t hM son. I’o light tho old lion hud been all along who had launched tho army of thirty upon the shore 
im'* r II*; with tho awession of of Scarborough. A declaration of hostilities against 


to the hangman. The affair, unimTOrtiuit though 
it was in itself, was suflScient to give Mary the much 
sought pretext for war, the plea being tliat it was 
not so much Sir ’J'homas Staffoid, but King Ilonri II. 


I’hilip, however, his courage rose, and ho determined 
to try one more struggle for supremacy in Italy. A 
great inducement to it was a new change in tho 
])ontificato; Jiilius Ill., alalhor mild man, submitting 
willingly to tlio commands of Spanish generals, had 
died in 1555, and his successor, Paul IV., or John 
I’otor Caiaffa, a figlitiag priest of wildest ambition, 
declared himself at once ready to throw tho gauntlet 
to tho mighty lord of Italy. Tho consequence was a 
secret alliance between Fiance and Rome, for llio 


Franco was issued immediately, tho queen calling her 
people to anus to punish tlio perfidy of tlio foreign 
invaders. This was all that Philip wanted, and the 
nocossary arrangements for tho co-C)peration of tho 
English troops with his own army having boon 
made, ho bid once more farewell to his consort, 


I oior i..aiaita, a nglitmg pnest oi wildest ambition, solemnly promising that ho would como back in a 
ueclMCd liimsolf at once ready to throw tho gauntlet very short tinio. Maiy accompanied her husband to 
to the mighty lord of Italy. Tho consequence was a Dover, clinging to him with an afi'ection which made 
secret alhanco botw'oen Fiance aqd Itome, for the lam shudder. With burning tears she bid her final 
purpose of humiliat ing Philip and compel him to loosen adieu on tlio Gth of July, never to see him again. 


purpose 01 miniiliating i hilip and compel him to loosen adieu on tlio Gth of July, never to see him again. 

Ins grasp on the fair jicnjnsu^. But ttiough neither a I'he prepirations for war with Franco went on 
”^*^ **^ ^^ * **'*^'‘^”’ Philip was .1 good match for very languidly, notwithstanding tlio iiuincnso cxer- 
TOth the i«po and tho king of Fiance, and before tions made by the queen to raise tho greatest possible 
they had been well able to agree u{xin a plan of number of troops. Througlioiit tho country the pro* 
cainpaigii, ho had inad^reparatious for crusliiug their jeeted contest was highly unpopular, being hxiked 
luliance in tho bud. The duke of Alva, greatest of upon in its trno nature, as nothing but a service to 
was sent into Italy as soon as a foreign ruler and against the real interest of 
J nilii> lieaid of the secret treaty, and, marching an England. It w'as evident, moreover, that the kingdom 
army tram Napfos towards Itomo, at onco tdok tho was not in a position for war, all its strcnglli having 
supronio pontiff in his grasp. It now remained only been and continuing to bo wasted in grim iutenial 
to deal with Jranco, and speculating n^n the best ecjiivulsions, in strife arising from priestly vanity 
mode ot annihilating his great antagonist, Philip’s and minder under tho guise of religion. After groat 


tiiougtits once inoi'o leverteil to his ancient wiU If 
she Could give him a few stout legions w'ith which to 
invade the country of his enemy, he fancied he might 
lx*ar the overwlielniing caresses of the haggard old 
ivoman for a ^ few w'ceks, lo‘')king upon them as 
snflerings cntailiil by w*ar. Roused by those hoioic 
consideiations. King I’liilip set out for tho land aiul 
tho spouse ho had hoped never to see again. 

\Iaiy was in ecsla- y of joy at the news that her 
bcloviid liushand w'as coming to her again, and. having 
gone to meet him, she bi ought him into Loudon in 
triumph in Maioli, 1557. Ilis wish to get an English 
army for tho invasion of Franco was laid at onco 
before the pi ivy ooupcil, tho queen intimating that 


and minder under tho guise of religion. After groat 
trouble, Mary got togotbor about live Iboiisand men, 
who, impel fixitly equipped and still more imperfi'ctly 
trained, wore scut to I'lauders at tho end of July, 
under tho command fif tho carl of Penibioke. Philip* 
at onco incorporated the English soldiers with liis 
owui army of fifty llionsand—a stiango host of adven- 
mrors collected from all tho corners of Enroixi, from 
tho straits of GibialUir to tho mouth of the Danube, 
and from tho Alps to the North Sea. Marching 
straightway from Flanders into Picardy, I’liilip’s troops 
met with no resistance until they arrived lieforo the 
fortress of St. Quentin, defended by a smtdl gairison 
under Admiral Coligni^ Ho could not liorie to hold 


was iminful hcsitatioii among Mary’s advisers, when 
an niicxpooted event cleared all the diflBcuitics. A few 
of the English rofugoes in France, more impatient 
than the rest to deliver their country from tho 
-flespotism of a mad woman, resolvc-d to attempt an 
insurrection in tho northcni counties, and having 
oqnipped two small vessels, they sailed from the 
mouth of the Seine in the middle of April, uL sit^rco 


pectedly, came into contact with tho army of Philip. 
There was a panic on tho part of tho French, ending 
in a complete roii^ one fourth of them Ibing killed 
01 taken piisoners. Tho English legion took no part 
in this battle and victoiy; nevertlicloss the queen, 
at the news of it, ordered a general illumination, and 
set tho priests to walk about the streets with all tlieir 
flags, banners, and figures, •it was a strange proceed- 
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ing, considering that tho pope, whoso devout pupil 
Mary professed herself, was on the side of Franco, and 
iiad openly declared liis participation in the struggle 
against Philip, thereby making it a holy war. 'I’o 
show the qnoon how deeply she had sinned in think¬ 
ing more of her husband than of him, Paul IV. at 
once withdrew tho logatino power fiom Cardinal 
Polo, thus leaving him to murder only in tho name of 
Canterbury insttSd of Rome. Mary deeply felt tlie 
insult aimed at her dearest friend, and broke forth in 
nidiguation. There scorned but little wanting to 
induce her to give another turn to tlm wliocl by 
throwing off tho supremacy of tho pc^. 

Though not participating-in the easy victory against 
the Fionch, Philip allowed his English allies to do 
some of tho subsequent hard work, and they wore 
ordered to take tho fortress of St. Quontin by stonn, 
1'hoy nocomplished tho task, hut disgraced tliemsolves 
by the subsequent sack and plunder of the place, not 
iKthind in savage cruelties to tho Croats of Philip’s 
army. 'I’lio loss of St. Quentin greatly alarmed tho 
king of Franco, and ho sei^t immediate orders to tho 
duko do Cuise, who w-as staying with the hulk of his 
army in Italy, to return over tho Alps, so as to oppose 
tho ndvarico of Philip. Tho duke olx'yt'd prompily, 
notwithstanding tho strong opposition of tho ^lopo 
to his departure; and sti iding northward in forced 
iiiarchos arrived at Ptu is in the boginning of December, 
rc^y to stem tho advance of tho invading Spanish 
army. It required no great effort for tho moment, 
inasmuch as I’hilip, notwithstanding tho biilliant vic¬ 
tory he had obtained before St. Quentin, seemed 
afraid of moving forward, not trusting either to his 
own generalship, or to tho continued discipline of tho 
eiowd of all nations which ho was leading into battle. 
Put it was nocesHary tluit tho valiant army whioli 
Guise had brought back with him fi<mi Italy should 
acliievo something woith tho long maieh they liad 
niidortakon, and at a council of war hold at Paris, 
under the presidency of the king, a now and great 
entc'ipiise was decided upon. It Avas nothing less 
than tho conquest of Calai.s, detached since tho year 
1847 fi om the crown of France, and looked iqton afU i 
tholap.soof two centuries and its concomitant ehanges 
as nart of the realm of England. The rulers of Franco 
had never given up (>ntirely llio hoyK) of regaining 
Calais; but its realization seemed vague, for iho pliieo 
was generally held to ho impivgnalih*, and being in¬ 
habit^ entirely by an MngUshpojmlation,unddefeiKhHl, 
moreover, by a long lino of military strongholds, two 
of them, Ilaramos and Guisnes, considered fortresses 
of tho first rank, the mere attempt to take it was 
looked upon as madness. Noveiiheless Ilcnri 11, and 
his able general, after niatuft deliberation, resolved 
upon the attempt, fully aware* that if over there 
was a chance of taking (Calais it offered itself at this 
moment. Never for centuries liad EngLmd fidloii so 
low as under Iho priest-ridden government of Mary; 
never hod its noble population been more wretch^, 
its national life been more feeble, its material re¬ 
sources boon more neglected, and its very name been 
more despised among tho peoples of Europe. All this 
vr&s known to tho king of Franco, not only through 
his polHioal agents, but the lips of hundreds of 
brave, intelligent, and cluvalrio Englishmen who hod 
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flod their country, preferring to eat the hitler hieatl of 
exile rather than witness the horrors ywryiot rated by 
a mad woman and a team of fanatio priests. Hcnvi 
saw that now was tho time to take Calais—now or 
never. 

Tho ordinary garrison of Calais consisted of three 
thousand men, a force not more than sufficient to 
cover tho extended fortifications; but since tho acais- 
sion cf Mary it liad been gradually reduced, and in 
Decnmljor, 15.67, when Iloiu-i and the duko e’o Guise 
were sitting in war council at Taris, the total number 
of taroops was not more ,tjian five hundred. Even 
this handful of men -was kidjy fed and badly paid 
tlie que-en’s govornmeiit. luwl ’no time nor wish to 
attend to tho defenders of tho country as long as 
there were heretics to l»e burnt. 'J'hc five hundred 
troops at Calais wore under fhc command of Lonl 
Wentworth, a bravo and oflicient conumiudor, who 
did his host to attend to tho wants of his men, and to 
guard tho imyvortant place under his charge. From 
tho moment that war had been declared by England 
against France, his position liad heeomo precarious, 
surrounded ns Calais was by French torrilory and 
troops infinitely better amed and cared for than his 
own. lie at once appliixl for reinforcements, for sup¬ 
plies of l<K)d and ammunition, hut received neither, 
his urgent letters being scarcely attended to. TJio 
qnocn was too ap-vions to despatch every sohlier she 
wa.s able to raise to her adored husband, to allow her 
to think of any other subject; and even when at last 
Lord Wonlwortli informed hei that yxisitivo news had 
eomo of af. intended atlack of tlio h'rench anny upon 
Calais, her apathy remained the same. QTio nows, 
however, was but too true. (Silently and swiftly tho 
French aimy under Guise coiled itself arouml the 
English territory; its light wing stretched ou^ to¬ 
wards Flanders, to amuse Philip with a simulated 
attack on some villages in liis own dominions, but tho 
hfl grasping all the more fiimly the much-jmxod 
jewel on the fcjtniils of DoA'er. (hi tho morning of the 
hl.st of Decoiulxir, 16.67, twenty thousand French 
troops took up a strong iiosilion on tho heights bo- 
twiHin llouloguo and Calais, and on the afleinoon of 
tho siimc day Lord Wentworth despatched one morn 
messenj,cr aeioss the channel w'itli a last pitious cry 
for help. It w-oH a cry into empty air, and would 
liaA-o been utteily useless, (wen if not loo late. Now 
Year’s Day was celehiated by the Fieiuh in an ad¬ 
vance upon Newnham Pnidge, the stioiigest outwoik 
of Calais on tho south-Avest, which they took Avith 
little trouble, after AA'hicli the conquest of tho town 
it.sclf and tho inlying fortifications Ixibiimc a question 
of hours, tho small garrison being in Dio greatest 
want iKitli of food and ammnnition. Guise had made 
preparations for bringing a lumlbor of heavy guns 
from Boulogne to bebiegc and bombard the town, but 
found it ohito unnecessary, seeing that bastion after 
bastion fell into his hands in succession, tho stream 
of his soldiers floating onward almost without oppo.si- 
Don. ’fho haihour of Calais and tho whole of tho 
sea side fortifications wore taken possession of by % 
French on tho 41h of January, and on Iho Oth they' 
stormed tho castle, bwoly oaca])ing the ticmeiulons 
danger of a powdor train, laid for Dioir destrucli(Mi, 
hut which hod been made use!' •> by damp. There 
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now romainecl notlung for Wentworth and his hand¬ 
ful of men but to lay down their arm^ the French 
commander promising to allow all the inhabitants of 
Calais to retire to England, on condition of leaving 
their property behind, and to retain only fifty men 
of tlie garrison as prisoners of war. The neignbour- j 
ing fortresses of Guisnes and IJamtncs, coniiocted 
with Calais by a lino of towers and carthworlcs, wore 
captured after a short resistance, and with ihem wis 
hwt the last foot of soil which England p^ssoBsed in 
Franco. To gain Calais, the English spent eleven^ 
montlis in the most olwtipato siego, under King 
Edwaid III.; to lose CalaiConly a week was rcqtiirod 
under Queen Mary. 

Mary’s mibjocts looked upon the loss of Cahvis as a 
national misfortune. The indignation at the receipt 
of 11)0 nows was boimdloss, oxtiugnishing for the 
^jaiofaiont even the tlioughts of tlie priestly massacres 
"" still going on uninterruptedly. Even the queen was 
miist^ fioiii her sullen lethargy, and consents to give 
oiders for tho immediate gathering of an army to 
reconquer Calais. In little more than a week, thirty 
thousand men nndied to tho Kentish ports, and all tho 
merchant vessels on the coast having boon forcibly 
seized, tire expedition set sail towards tho middle of 
ilanuarj'. Itut there was more enthusiasm thim sea- 
tnarrship among tha excited invaders, and a gale of 
wind which arose when they wore half way across tho 
clunncl scattoiwl their fleet in all di'rootions, covering 
the shore with wrecks from Dover to tho mouth of 
tho Thames. Mary did not look u])('i! this disaster 
from a nantical point of view, bnt eonsidcred it ns a 
judgment of God. There were still heretics in her 
realm, and till every one was burnt she could never 
hope to propitiate the favour of lioaven. Freslr 
instructions wore sent to tho inquisitors, now spread 
over the whole country, to be rnoi e energetic in their 
l.ala)nrs, and tho or-der was obeyed with gre.at zeal. 
Cardinal I’olo took tho lead by burning Fiotestants 
all around Canterbury Cathedral, and Bishop Bonner 
displayed greater activity than ever in putting tho 
rack to work and kerjping tho flames alive in his 
dioce.so of London. 'I’ho murder of single heretics 
taking up tfw much valuable lime, men and women 
wore driven to tlio stake in crowds, tho bodies of 
Horuo serving as iaggots for tho others. Many of the 
more daring I’rotestants had como to hold seoiet 
prayer - motttiugs, which luinishcd a never-failing 
supoly to tho flames of the Inshop of Loudorr. On 
one ooeasion Bonner got thir teen men at a swoop, and 
trying seven of them at once, sent them to SmitMeld 
tho day after. •I'liern arose a tumult, however, when 
the burning tfxrk jrlaco, atrd the bishop, to prevoirt tiro 
recurrence of similar scenes, and fearing somewhat 
for his own valuable, life, left London in all liaste, 
dragging lu.i six rernaluirjg prisoners after hirrr. At 
his country residence at Fulham the prelate drew 
breath, and at once proceeded to go through tho forms 
of condemnation, surrounded by all tho comforts of 
bis private homo. The ceremony having Irecn aocom- 
plishe l, tho six hcr'ctita wore Ictl to Brontfo’d, and 
s^rore burnt in the daiknoss of the night 

Soon after tiro fall of Calais nrmours of a Frciich 
invasion spread nil over England, and a parliament 
was called together to advise on tho defencus qjf the 


country. ^The lords made fin^speochoa, and the 
commons voted large sums of money to raise an army; 
but tho people looked on sullenly, as if doubtful 
whether tho rule of tho French king would not ho 
preferable to that of Bomisli priests. General musters 
of tho population were ordered to tajeo place throughout 
tho kingdom, yot they only served to show tho utter 
: dislike, amounting to Abhorrence, felt for the govern¬ 
ment. In Devonshire, Lincoln, and other couatios, 
the musters ended in mutinies, and though the ring- 
load^ wore hanged immediately, the disafleotion was 
vIsilBiy^’S^SE!!^^ wider onA wider circles. l'h«» 
fooling of the jxxrplo was expressed by Sir Thomas 
Smith, a gorxl Cfatholio and former friend of Gardiner, 
who oxclairaod, “ Here is nothing hut firing, heading, 
hanging, quartering, and burning, taxing, and levy¬ 
ing ; a few priests in white rochets rule all.” There 
was some show now as if priestly rule was driv¬ 
ing the nation into final revolutionary oxasporatioii; 
but before tho symptoms got far developed, a wide¬ 
spread report subdued all into sudden quietness and 
resignation. When tho leaves wore falling from tho 
trees, in tiro antnmn of 1558, every man, woman, and 
child in England kirew that the queen was dying. 
She was murdering still, but tiro work was getting 
weaker and westker, her priestly hangmen seemingly 
pausing, in consideration of the setting and tho rising 
sun. Up to tbo preceding spring Mary had continued 
impressing herself with tho bdiof that she was going 
to be a mother—-a mother destined, like the Virgin, 
to bring fortli a miraculous child, endowed with srqxir- 
natural wisdom, strength, and beauty. All tnoso 
heavenly hojies vanished' finally in the conviction 
that she was dying of drojisy. On tho 6th of October 
her state had become alarming, and tin momhors of 
the privy council wore called together “ for great and 
urgent affaii-sthey resolved to despatch an envoy 
to Philip to inform him that the days of his oonsoit 
were iiumherod. Towards tho end of October tho 
report vras rife through Loudon that tho quoim ha<l 
expired, but that her death was kept secret) and to 
show her subjects tliat she was still alive, a numlxir 
of heretics wore sent to tho stake. Cardinal Polo, 
though seized by mortal malady like tho queen, 
delivered with his own hands five persons over to tho» 
flames at tho beginning of Novomlxir. The five 
Protesfaiints, three mon and two women, wore bunit 
alive in sight of Oautoibury Cathedral—tho last 
martyrs killed on English soil by Itoniish priests, A 
fortnight later both queen and cardinal had gone to 
account to Gcal for all tho murders they had committed 
in the name of rcbgion. 

Mary expired on tho morning of the 17th pf Novem¬ 
ber, and Cardinal Polo i# the evening of tho same day. 
A week before hoi^leatb a special ambassador from 
Philip, count do Ireria, arrived, and was at onco 
ushered into the presence of the queen. It was no 
useless sentimentality which brought tho envoy over 
from tho Netherlands, but a simple matter of business. 
PMip was once more thinking of his old scheme of 
marrying Princess Eli/aboth '.^tho English soldiers in 
his service bad proved splendid fighting animals, and 
it seemed good policy to retain such a fine lot of follows 
for storming fortresses, at no higher sacrifice than that 
of taking a rather good-loiiciug young woman for 
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•wife. Count cte Feria’s businosa, thoreforo, was to 
dnairo the quoon to appoint Elizabeth as her succoasor, 
whioh sho did without a murmur. All tho love of iioi 
life had boon ooncontratod upm tho one man, her 
husband, and even in hor dying hour sho kept crouch¬ 
ing at his feet in mnto submitteion. With faltering 
lips sho whifeporod that she was “ well content ” to 
see her sister upon tho tlirono—hated sister, sociot 
heretic, certain to undo tho great woik of her reign 
in a day. The importtmt declaration having been 
obtained before witnesses, tho gtdlaiit count troubled 
Wmself no more about Mary, but sot out at onoo to 
greet Princess Elizabeth. Philip had loft a sideudid 
casket of jewels behind him at Tlumpton Court which 
Elizabeth luid once admired, and taking this with 
him, ho hastened to tho residence of tho princess, at 
Ilatiiold, near St. Albans, and oftbring it on his knees, 
informed her that it was throngh tlio exertions of his 
master that her accession to tho throne had been 
secured. Elizabeth smiled gi’auionsly upon Philip’s 
envoy, and her smile brightened on seeing tho whole 
court of the queen following him to her huinblo 
dwelling. Nohlos, minislerS, privy (.■onncillors, chain- 
berluins, and ladies, of bonour, eanio hniTying up, iii 
ono long stream, from felt. James’s PaJaco to Hatfield 
llonso to woiship tho I'ising star. Mary was left 
alone in tho cliamner of death, with only a tow priests 
at her pillow, lialf inclined to ran to Hatfield likowiso. 
14ms the queen kci)t lying from the 10th to tho 10th 
of Novembor, abandoned by all earthly grandeur, 
with no sound but that of jdaintivo prayers ringing 
in hor oar. Soon after midnight, mass was celelnated 
at her couch, and she recomjd extreme unction; at 
tlio lifting up of tho host, hor hcml foil back ujwn the 
pillow. Kor a moment tho priests gazed at the cold 
clay of Mai-j', queen of England, and then fled. 


SECTIOH y, 

ELIZABETH, 

The quiet manor-houso of Bishop’s Ilatfiold, an an¬ 
cient demesne of tlie abbots of Ely, was a scene of vvild 
excitement on Wednesday, tho Kith of Jsovemlxjr, 
1558. An immense crowd of glittering nobles and 
courtiers kept 6%varniing about the dingy brick build¬ 
ing, anxious to obtain a glance fiom the young woman 
of twonty-five, recently a prisoner in tho Towtr, who 
had taken up hor rosidcueo here. Late in tho day 
tho excitement grow to its ho'dit, tho news having 
arrived tliat Queen Maiy had hioalhcd her last in the 
lonely death-room at Ht. James’s Palace, and tliat the 
supremo power of tho roiilm had fallen to the young 
mistress of Hatfield raanor-honso. “ Long live Quotm 
Elizabeth!” shouted tlio first who licaid tho report; 
and all tho crowd of conrtieis repeated ns with ono 
voieo, “ Long live Qiiccn Elizabeth lint Elizalx^l]^ 
did not respond ttj tho cry. There was a very old 
head on tho shoulders of the young liuly of twenty- 
five, and its wisdom had not been impaired by the 
loHsims of tho Tower sc'hool. Belbro acknowledging 
in any way tlio loud acclauiation.s whieli gieolod hi i 
as queen, she canfitnisly tiied tiT discover hei h gal 
right to tho titl<^nd for this pui))oso hold a long .inii 
anxious confereneo with hor jirivalo frieiuls. 'J'lio 
chief of these, and most Irasled of her adviseis, ISir 
William Cecil, had gone to London a weth bel'oio to 
look after*hor inteiests thcie, and had sent no lejxnt 
as yet of the death of Mary; so that it was necessjoy 
to look nixjii the rumour of tho iutfor event with gieiil 
suspieiou. Burning though sho was with iuqKiticuix* 
to reach tho pinnaek* of all hor liopes and deBiu'.s, 












Elizabeth affected outwanl indifferonne; however, on 
the projioaition of her friends, slio consented tliat one 
of them, Sir Nicholas Tlirocikmorton, should proceed 
with speed to St. James’s I’liluco, to find out whclher 
Queen Mary was yet breathing. Mary luwl Jjor spies 
ii|>on Elizabeth, but E]izal)eth also liaci her spies upon 
Mary; and Si r N icholas was insti ucted to jdace himself 
in communhaition with one of the ladies of the royal 
bcdchaml)or, and to tell her to give him a black 
enamelled ling, a present of rhilip’s, which never left 
the finger of tlie queen, as somi as she was dead, and 
as a token of it. N ight had fallen in before this had 
Iwn arranged ; but 'I’hroekmorlon lost not a moment's 
time; and, saddling his horse liefoits the lising dawn, 
rode off in full sliced to London. When bestriding 
his horstj, Qneen Mary was still brcatliing, her heavy 
eyes fixed upon the cross at the fixit of her couch, and 
_,Uer luuid gmaping, in death agony, the black enamelled 
' ring. 

When Sir Nicholas galloped into Ixnidon it w.os 
full daylight, and the bells of all the churcihes wore 
1 ingiug, and all the strools were orowdwl with groxip.s 
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lifferonce; however, on I all else had to disappear; and here Were two ambi¬ 


tions which strictly supplemented each other. Cecil 
was as necossaiy to Elizal)eth as Elizabeth was to 
Cecil, and hotli ho and she were fuDy aware of the 
fact—a fact constituting the basis and substance of 
tho reign of the greatest of English queens. 

Cecil’s first care, after ho had seen to tho security 
of tho throne of his young mistress, and become con¬ 
vinced that her succession would be undisputed, was 
to look to tho mainspring of all good jjovommont, 
finance. He found tho public accounts in tho mosj^ 
frightful confusion, tho crown deeply indebted to 
Flemish Jews and Lombard Street usurers, and not a 
coin in the royal exchequer. To raise money for her 
iinmediato oxpondituro, Mary had been signing bonds 
oven on her death-hod; tho two lost “ bills of hand " 
her trembling fingers had loft uncompleted, and being 
found on tho table near tho dead queen’s conch, tho 
attendants had made use of tliem for “ coring the 
coipse.” It was with an involuntary shudder that Cecil 
observed these ghastly paichnmnl.s, the sight of which 
was enough to boget tho resolution of breaking tlie 


1 ingiug, anti an me stroois were orowacti witn group.s was cnougu lo wigei wio ^rostiiuwou oi uroaxuig uio 
of people, talking, and giving vent to their feelings j ties which Ixmnd tho crown of England to foreign 
ill joyous exclamatiors. Quick as Sir Nicholas liad j .lews. Investigating tho subject, he dihcovcrod that 


lioeu in the service of his .nistress, Sir William (k'cil had 
Ix'on quicker. Cecil hml pi iests as well us hedcharabor 
ladies in his servii.-e, and lieing well paid, ibe holy 
men served him well. Within five jjjinntos after tho 
queen’s death ho knew of it; and within an hour 
after he liad issued a proelaraalion to tho people, had 
changed the guards ot tho Tower, had <;ivcn orders to 
close the ports of tho kingdom, hail chjtrgcd tho 
Wardens of tho Marches to watch tlie northom border, 
had formed a new privy council, and had assumed tho 
supremo govorninent of tho realm in tho name of 
Queen Elizabeth. iVforc Sir Nichol.as Thiockrnorton 
had'time to get his ring, a deputal.'on of tho pirivy 
council, dcsjwtohcd by ('coil, was on its way to Hat¬ 
field House, to iufonn Elizabctli of all tho me-asuros 
that had been taken for the security of her tin one, 
ami to’ ontu'at her to leniain quiet ibr a few days 
longer, h-aving the diioeliou of affairs in tho bauds of 
her tinsti'd fiiends. 'J'ho queen at oneo eonstmtod, 
seeing the wisdom of the anincll, and eonfidiiig in too 
councillors. < If all the higli qualities of tho daiightiT 
of Aline Holojnijhoi highest as a inler, the capacity of 
Kcleclingfil seiwants, now showed itself for tho fiist 
time. The youngquecai of twoiity-five saw. what her 
pir!dece.ssors in power bad failed to see, iLat Sir 
William Cecil was tlie lirst of living statesmen; and 
straigwith this knowledge. sJio determined to employ 
him, and to tfiist liim, although his piist career 
scarcely invited siuh trust. Having served in turn 
Somerset and Northumhcrland, and offered to servo 
Gardiner and I’ole;* liaving exhibited himself as a 
stanch Protosiant under the protector’s rule, and 
profesBod Itomaii Catholicism during the sway of tho 
papal legate, whose favour ho tiiod hard to win, it 
required some courage to have confidence in Cecil, 
Elizabeth had this wni-age, not only because she bod 
faith in nis liigli abilities as a statmsman, but because 
understood the bent of his outwardly-wavering 
"iinwardly-steadfast career. Her mind M’as cast in 
inviisamo mould as that of tho man she trusted. 
wa64tion was tho ruling power in both, before wkich 


3 ilhad more than two hundred thousand i»unds sterling, 
amber bearing interest and compound interest at fourteen 
3 holy and filtoon per cent., wore due immediately to Ilehrow 
tor tho usurers of Antwoip and Amsterdam, and to jiay off 
i hour this dishonourable debt was clearly tho most urgent 
[e, had measure .which the now gevoninient had to take in 
Icrs to hand. Geeil put himself at once in tiommnnicatien 
;d tho with I’liomas Gresham, to take tho advice of tho great 
xmler, city merchant on tho fiimncial jwsition of the goveni- 
od tho ment; and tho result of their discussion was tho 
mo of detoimination to submit tho wlielo matter at once to 
lorton tho young queen. Accordingly, on Friday,the 18th, 
pirivy tho day alter Mar)’’s death, (’ocil took tho city mor- 
I Hat- chant to Hatfield House, and tho two had a long eoii- 
^suros ference with Eliz.aboth, at tho end of which Gresliam, 

In one, with business-like speed, at once departed for Ant- 
days wciji—groat centre of capital and cajntalists. (.Veil 
ids of alsoiotunied to Ijondon, but went again lo Hatfield 
ented, the next day, tho flow of eonrliers and aspiring 
in the piolitieians towards tho old nmnoi-liouse having be- 
igbter come so overwhelming .is to make Hie continued ’ 
:ity of private life of tho queen an utter imp)oH,sibilily. Jt 
0 fiist W'as arranged, therefore, by Cecil, that sbe sJioiild 
at her forthwith .assume the reins of government, and lake 
it Sir the oaths of allegiance of the now members of tho 
; and privy conueil. 

niploy On Sunday, tho 20th of Novombor, tho quaint old 
career hall of Hatfield manor-house was thronged by a moTO 
1 turn i brilliant assembly than was ever aeon within its walls, 
servo Hanged on tho rush-e(^evAi floor in one dense naiss stood 
’ as a the flower of the English nobility and deputies from 
, and all the groat towns in tho kingdom, the gaze of all 
)f tho riveted on the young lady, who. with flowing rod lucks 
rin, it and brilliant blue eyes, affable in demeanour, yet 
Cecil piroudly conscious of her high iposition, was filling an 
R bod arm-chair at tho ujjqKsr end of the hall. Cecil first 
cause appruaohod tho improvised Hhrono, and bonding 
ering his knee, took tho o-aths as secretary of state. Then, 
ast in amidst dead silence, Elizabeth addressed tho counsellor 
listed, and friend whom she had c^en as chief guide on 
vkich the perilous heights of absolute, uncontrolled piower 
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** I give you *Hs charge,” she exclainiod? graciously 
inclining her head to Oocil, “that yon shall he of 
my piivy council, and content yourself to take pains 
for mo and my realm. This judgment I have of 
you, that you will not he corrupted with any man¬ 
ner of gifts, and that you will ho fiiithful to tho state; 
and that, without respect to my private will, you will 
give me that counsel that you think best: and if you 
Aall know anything necessary to ho declared unto mo 
of secrecy, you shall show it to myself only, and may 
assure yourself I will not fail to keep taciturnity 
therein.” After Cocil had taken the oaths of alJcgianco, 
the memhors of tho privy council whom ho hod ai>- 
pointed wore swora in. U'Jicir functions, as Eliza- 
liclh’s speech clearly told thmu, wore snbordinato; 
however, she softened the hardsliips of crushed anihi- 
tion hy gracious corapliraents and still more gracions 
smiles. Even for those not destined to enjoy tho 
sweets of office she had many kind and hopofnl words. 
“ I shall accept for my council,” she exclaimed, address- 
ing tho crowd of courtiers and nobles; who had shown 
tlioir anxiety for profonnent hy hunying to TIatDeld 
whilo Bt. .lames’s I’alaco wife still tenanted hy a living 
<puK)n, “1 shall aonept lor my oonncil you of my 
nobility, and sucli others of yon the rest as in consul¬ 
tation 1 shall think moot, and shortly appunt; to the 
whioli also 1 will join to their ai<l, and for ease of 
their burden, others meet for my servieo; and they 
whicli I shall not apjmut, let them not think the 
Kamo for any disability in them, hut for that I oou- 
hidor a miiltitudo doth make rather discord and con¬ 
fusion than good connsol. ^nd of good will you shall 
not donht, using yourselvi's as apportaincth to good 
and loving subjects.” Words like those, from tlie 
lips of an amiable and good-looking young lady, could 
scarcely fail thoir tfl'ect, so that oven tho disappointed 
courtiora to whom the pilgrimage to Bisliop’s Hatfield 
had brought no fruit, kept crying as heartily as over, 
“Long live Queen Elizabeth!” 

Three days after her reception in tlio old manor- 
hall, on Wednesday, tho 23rd of November, Elizabeth 
w‘t out on her progioss to London. Her train con¬ 
sisted of more tliim a thousand pemms, and kept 
growing as she went along, until it reached tho 
dimensions of a vast army. The accl.amatioiis of the 
ninltitudes lining the road from Hatfield to tho metro¬ 
polis wore genuine expressions of joy, t.ho p'f.plo fool¬ 
ing instinctively Hurt the black nightmare of priestly 
govomnieiit was heing dissolved at tho advent of tliis 
3 'oung queen, whoso radiant ItKiks alone proclaimed 
the rule of peace upon earth. All wore yoaniing for 
the reign of peace, <*xcopt tlio handful of mad fanatics 
who had kept up tiro woik of murder within tho past 
five years, and most of whom now shrank back into 
that obscurity from W'hioh they had arisen on tho 
invasion of popery. Thoro were Mime, however, hold 
enough to show thoir fiice even now that the dark 
shadow hod fied from the laud; among thorn tho 
bishop of London, chief of the priestly bloodhounds. 
On the approach of Elizabeth, Botfner, with a number 
of other pi-elatoB, sot out to greet her, and they fell in 
■with tho royal cavalcade at tho top of Tlighgate, nigh 
to the spot •where tho liondou bishops had thoir toll- 
gate for fleecing the comiaorce flowing along the groat 
north road. The queen greeted ail the ecclesiastical j 


dignitaries in tho most friendly manner, i»ernuUing 
tliom to kiss her hand; but, to exhibit her wsntuneuis 
against Bonner tlie more strongly, would not even let 
him approach. As yet Elizalioth had not declaiod hy 
a single word or public act whether she meant to con¬ 
form to tho Proti'stant faith in which she had bwi 
educated, or to tho Itonian Catholio creed which she 
bod professed of late. But her reception of the loathed 
prelate who hold tho see of London at onco showod, 
and was intended to show, that tho faggots should 
cease to burn, and jiriestly hangmen slioiild ct-ase to 
flourish ■within the dominions over “whicli she liml 
come to iTilo. The mute declaration was fully niidi-r- 
stiKid hy the people; and at her entry info the cily tho 
first present oflcri-d to Elizaheth was a Bible, witli tlie 
open text of the Epistle to tlio Corinthians, “ We are 
troubled on every side, yet not distiosscd ; wo me 
perplexed, hut irot in despiir; poisecnted, hut not 
foi-sakcn; cast dorvn, Imt not di stroyed.” 

The solemn entry of the queen inlo her lapital did 
not take place till Monday, the 2S( li of Noveniher, 
after she had spent neatly a week at tho ('harlor- 
house, the town residence of t!ei il’s friend, Lord 
North. One quality at h ast Sllizahelh had iuliented 
from her royal fallicr, the love of pimp and of fine 
drosses, and sho absolutely refused exliiluting herself 
before her faitliful subjects until iho proper tiapjiiiigs 
for the show lurd been jirepirod. But the time oc¬ 
cupied hy tailol!ir and ujiliolstercra was not last, for 
there wore daily mi'ctings of tho privy council at tins 
Charter-house, jnesided over invariably hy Elizabeth, 
who did •not fail thereby to convince her niinislers 
that, fond as sho was of pleasure, sho did not moan to 
forget amidst tho vanities of tlio world tho bai d labours 
of government. Those were on (y snsp'iided for the day 
of her entry into the ei ty, when tho good people of Lon¬ 
don had the satisliictiou of gazing upon an aceniifiila- 
tiouof splcndouissuehas their eyes had not Behold for 
very many ya-irs. Elizalioth left the L'lrarter-lioiiso 
oil the eventful Monday morning in a magnificent 
chariot, grided from top to hoi tom, and drawn hy 
prancing steeds hchiing all overi\'i(h silks, psiirls, ond 
cloth of gold. Tims sho proceeded slowly hy tho outer 
W’alls ol tho city, along tlio Bailiiciin, mitil aviived at 
Ciipph'fate, where tlio lord mayor and aid rnien in 
their glaring scarlet niantlos rvcrc wailing, with ever- 
ready loyally, to loeeive their new sovereign. Eliza¬ 
beth hoi'o raoiintod a jtrauoing horse, and dressed in 
a splendid robe ol jinrjtlo velvet, with the hlnc lihhoii 
of the G.ti'ter aei-oss Ian' slionldor, rode foirv’.ird to llio j 
royal residence in tho Tower. Bight in f<ont of the 
qiifori w.as tho earl of I’eiirhioko—-bemer ol tho tillo 
once worn by Elizahoth’s motJicr—eanying the sword 
of state, and claso athcr sido rodo Lord Bobert Dudley, 
stared at by many curious eyas, .it heing whispored 
that he was something more lo'his royal mistress tlian 
his poHtion as master of tlio horse would indicate. 
But whuiovor remarks were mndo by slanderous 
tongues, they were drowned by tho rolKys of enthu¬ 
siastic shouts with which tho queen was greeted all 
along tho road from Crip'plogato to tbo Tower, 'i ho 
exultation of tho niultiludo was repaid by Knn!o.s aiid 
curtseys without end, which served to heighten lo.yal 
feelings to sneh an extent asalnir^il to inil a stop to too 
progress of the fair bcarcu' of i < crown. Shnvly and 
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more slowly the procession poshed its way onward, up 
Lcadonhall and Graceohuroh Streets, till tho entrance 
of Mark Lane, where popular enthusiasm had lison 
into fionzy, forminfr itself into an cilixstnal barricade. 
Bnt after a short delay tho glittering train began 
to move on anew, tho booming gnns of the Tower 
accompanying in deep bass the treble of bursting 
loyalty. In Mark Lane and 'l\)wer Street, Elizabotli 
had to listen to long spetadics, not at all in propor¬ 
tion to tbo honra of a sliort November day; how¬ 
ever, she smiled at her fiiithful lieges more lovingly 
than ever, gh in^ undeniable proof of having studied 
tho business of loyally to perfoctioii. At length tho 
immense pioccssion reached tho I’owor, sliangest of 
royal jMilaees, and more strango and luon^cmtonlf ^o 
Elizabeth Hum to any sovorcigji 4hSt ever entered its 
gates. But the (jugett didn&b seom jiartieularly aflfectod 
ojv-Titlhlg, in'all tho pomp and glory of majesty, 
within tho dark walls on which tho blood of her 
mother had tiieklod, and which had lujon very near 
beeoraing her own tomb. Like most women of gi'eat 
intellect, Elizabeth hs«l but shallow feelings and a 
barren imagination. Tho sight of the glittering 
sword of state, carried before her by tho earl of I’ein- 
broko, extinguished all dieams of the gliltoring axe 
which severed tho heiul of Anno Boleyn, marchioness 
of J’embroke. . 

Elizalioth remained a week at tho Tower, and on 
the r>th of Boeomlior removed to tlM?"&plendid palae-o 
which tho I’rotector had biult for libusclf in tho 
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Strand, called after him Somerset House. Both here 
and at tho 'J'owev lljere were daily meetings of the 
privy eounoil, piesided‘over by tho queen, at which 
questions of tho giavest import had to be deoided. 
TTio depth of luiseiy and amirehy into which tho 
kingdom had fallen under the rule of the priests w'as 
so great that imm«>diate efforts were rofiurred to re¬ 
lievo it; and Cecil, fully aware of the state of affains, 
did not fail to inspire his royal nrislress, as well as 
his oolleagurs in tho council, with all tho energy re¬ 
quired for the oocaeion. One of tlio mostburriirig 
questions of tire moment, absolutely adinitling of^rro 


delay, wa8\he foreign policy of England. Mary and 
Philip had embarked tire country in a war with 
Franco, which was not only opposed to its best in¬ 
terests, but bad led to the loss of Calais, looked upon 
by all as a public disgrace; and the immense difficulty 
beforo Cecil now was to re-establish peace, and at tho 
same time to satisfy tho national honour. Franco had 
become so strong and England so weak, that to regain 
Calais by force of ams was an absolute impossibility; 
and all that remained, tlierefoi'o, was to obtain in tiro 
diiilomatio field what could not bo got in tho field of 
battle. Cecil lost not a day in oircning nqptiations*^ 
with the king of France os well as with Philip, both 
of whom had been trying to settle matters between them 
"prbvioris to the death of Mary, and tho result was tho 
meeting of |>caco commissioners at Gateau Cambrosis, 
a small town in tho north of France, close to tho 
Flemish frontier. It was quite clear that all tho olo- 
qnonoe in the world which the English ambassadors 
might bring into tho pfitjceodings hero would be 
utterly lost os long as Philip and Henri 11. should 
combine to ojrpoao them, and Cecil’s |wlicy conso- 
(pu’ntly was to divide the interest of these two 
sovereigns by hohling out separate proposiils of 
allianoo to each. ITowovor, as there was nothing in 
suljstanco to offer to the French king, not evonmone}’, 
tho secret negotiations with him soon fidl to tho 
groitrrd, and all efforts for obtaining a hononrablo 
peace, and, if possible, get back flalais, had to bo oi»n- 
contratod in fostering tire goodwill of Philip towards 
England, or rather tho fiiir sovereign of England. 
Philip was not at all nnwijlirrg to bccoirto protector 
of both tho queen and her icalrrt, hut ho assurrted 
a honghty air, wishirrg to be wooed rather than to Iw- 
como a wooer. This exactly suited the purjroses of 
Cecil, who did not cease to ply Philip’s ambassador 
with fair speeches about tho affection of tho queen for 
his master, and tho gratitude which she felt for his 
jrast 8er"vicca. Elizabeth herself did not hesitate to 
assist actively in befooling tho noble envoy of tho 
king of Sjrain, although the immediate coirsoqrronce 
was a vast amount of arrogance and even insolence 
on his pai-t But the querou’s smiles and fair words 
took full effect rrpon tho negotiations at Catouu Carn- 
brosis, and it was too late the eon of Kaiser Charles 
dtseovorod that ho was no matcli either in tho arts of 
(Upleraacy or of love-making for the daughter of Anno 
Boleyn. 

Alter n week’s sojourn at Somerset House, tho 
queen intormptoil tho oven tononr of her life of hard 
work by another little show. She httried her stator. 
A gorgeous funeral procession passed into Westminster 
Abbey on tiro 13th of December, and the body of 
Mary having been dopositrsd in the chapel of Henry 
VII. with all tho rit^ond solemnities of the Roman 
Catholic church, tho queen, who figured as clrief 
mourner, sat down to listen to a Latin sermon doli vorod 
by Dr. White, successor of Gardiner in tho sco of 
Winchester. The sermon, notnittaUy a eulogy of tho 
deceased sovereign ef England, contained in reality 
tho manifesto of the papal paaty, and, having b^n 
preptrod in gi-eat secrecy by the Romish prelates, foU 
startling upon tho oar of Elizabeth. Dr, White, after 
lavishing the greatest praisex on tho late queen for 
having twtablisheil tho suprtinm'y of tho tmurch of 
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Homo, addreasipd himsolf directly to ho# sncoesHot, 
lecturing her upon the well-known text, “Lot your 
women keep silence in the churches, for it is not per¬ 
mitted unto thorn to speak, hut they are commanded to 
bo under obodionoe." 'ITiougb not given to quote, the 
Scriptures, the bishop of Winchester, like most of his 
Homan Catholic brethren, made use of them when it 
suited his pui’p^, and the text of St. Paul was too 
good for Dr. White to leave him to hesitate extracting 
nourishment from it. He added to the zest by in£»m- 
ing the queen that though he had loved her pre- 
%docessor much bettor, ho had a ceiiain regard for nor; 
“ for,” exclaimed the worthy prolate, “ molior ost canis 
vivus leone mnrtuo”—hotter is a living dog than a 
dead lion. This was too much of a joke for Mizaheth, 
and her patience not standing the ti ial of being called 
a dog, oven in Latin, she gave orders for the arrest 
of the bishop, as soon as he had descended from the 
pulpit. The prelate, a thorough fanatic, and thoroughly 
rn earnest, hurlt^d defiance at the queen, threatening her 
with excommunication, which had the oflcct of soften¬ 
ing her anger by making her inclined to laugh. 
Tliough not a very earnest Protestant, Elizabeth felt 
terribly sceptic about priestly thunders. 

Although l)oth Cecil and the queen felt visiblo 
hesitation to declare themselves in regard to the great 
question of religion sooner than absolutely necessary, 
and before the civil administration of tlio kingdom 
had-boen established on a now and i)owoiful basis, it 
MXji) l)ecamo evident that the subject allowed no long 
postponement, iqqxsnncfflt as it was in all men’s minds. 
Tiie ultra Protestant party, taking it for granted that 
the sympatliios of the quo5n wore with thorn, which 
was not by any n«>ans the case, began the agitation 
by turning sorao of tlio most fanatic of the Koman 
(’atholic priests fjom their churches, destroying tho 
images, and prohibiting mass; and tlie movement, once 
commencfd, grmlually spread in larger and larger 
circles, fanned chieflj' by tho ardour of a immher of 
Protestant rrfngoos, who had sought an asylum on tho 
continent diuing tho reign of Mary, and liad come 
l)ack imbued with stimigly Calvinistic doctrines and 
all the zeal of martyrs. Elizaljeth, whose religious 
convictions, weak on the whole, wore inclined rather 
. to Catholicism than to Calvinism, made mien to 
punish tho dwturhors of peace, hut w'os retained by 
Cecil, who more cleAtly understood tho current of 
events. Fully appreciating the groat fact that the 
overw'helming majority of tho nation was Protestant 
at heart, and hod Ixscomo still more so by tho lasting 
effects of Homish poi-secution, Cecil, looking upon the 
subject entiroly from a political point of view, saw 
tlie necessity of leavijjg some freedom to tho religious 
movement, and even encouraging it as conducive to 
the welfare of the state. The qyfeen, who believed in 
majorities quite as much as her pimo minister, had 
nothing to oppo^ to tho arguments of Cecil; and 
after the injudicious attack upon her by tho bishop of 
Windiestor, which deeply hurt her vanity, she showed 
herself quite projiared to throw 4ho gauntlet to tlio 
priestho^ An incidqpt following immediately after, 
of not much importance in itself, though grave in 
its consequences, served further to exasperate the 
queen, whereupon she hasitated no longer, and finally 
and for ever throw off tllb bonds of Rome, 
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Among the envoys sent abroad by Cecil to notify 
Elizabeth s accession to the throne, was Sir Eihvaid 
Came, who had been instructed to convey the nows 
to Pope Paul IV., as one of tho sovenugns^witli whom 
tho court of England was in diplomatic lolations. 
The embassy was a simiilo matter of jiriuccly otupictic, 
and tlie sewerdgn of the Ifoman states, temporal as 
well as spiritual rulor, might have taken it as such 
under oi dinaiy oircumstancos: and ought to have taken 
it as such, if consulting his own tiue interests. But 
Paul IV. was altogether a strange and way waul l)ciug, 
peevish and iiotnl^t like a child, althongb past eighty] 
and full of fancies about the nlmiglitincsa of the 
church, while he himself w'as in the elutclics of a 
Bjianish amy, and his ejos were looking every day 
at tho ruins left by tho sack of Home. When Sir 
Edward Came called upon him, Paul was in one of 
his exalted mocKls, and to tho polite notification that 
Queen Elizabeth had ascunded the tin one of England 
and of Ireland, ho replied tliat England and liolaiid 
were fiefs of the pupal see, that no soveieign could 
assume the crown without Ins eoiiseiit, and that his 
order was that Elizabeth should lay down tho siHvptro 
immediately, and await his furihei decision. There 
was more bluster to tho same effect, and ficnseless as 
it was, coining from a tottering old mail verging 
towards second childhood, and rjhoso jaiwcr was not 
sufficient to diivo a Spanish gienadior fioiu his own 
door step, tho CSlftoful diplomatist despatched by Croii 
reported homo every woid of it, not foigetting to stats 
tho reiterated asseition of tho pontiff of Elizabolh 
being a .bastard. This was more than the queen 
could bo expected to forgive, and, ordoiirig Cecil to 
recall his envoy immediately from the iwjial court, she 
at onco resolved upon lier own course of i otal iai ion. I'p 
to this time Elizaboth Imd ivgiilarly attended mass in 
her pi'ivate chajx'l, observing all the cciemonies of the 
church of Homo ; she now luoelaiined her soecssion 
from it, in a manner which, if not queen-liko, was 
oxlremely woman-liko. On Christmas Day she went 
to her dow't in groat state, maguifieontly attired, 
and Bunouiidcd by her whole eonit, piejxuvd, to all 
appearances, to attend tho high festival of tlie church 
in tho usiml manner. But suddenly, when the Gospel 
was concluded, and the bishop of Cai lisle was pre¬ 
paring to celebrate high mass, the quocii aiosoand 
grandly swept out of tlio chapel, and tho wlaile coint, 
following her examiile, as in duty Ixmnd, tho jioor 
pivLato was left with uplifted hands in front of tlio 
altar, stunned by sui prise, wuuuleiing whet her tho 
ceiling would fall down ujion him, or tho oaith open 
to swallow him alive. It was thus Elizalxith scecdcd 
from tho church of Homo. 

The soexsssion of flic people of England, after fho 
same siiiqilo and highly drainatio.fashion, was oleaiJy 
not possible, and Cecil, thciefore, had to snininou 
a parliaiuont to undertake tlio work. The faith¬ 
ful commo..s of England were so well accustomed to 
Ixjgin a now reign by repealing all the statutes passed 
ill tho preceding one, that not tho slightest difficulty 
was apprehended in once moio loversing the wheels 
of state ptilicy; and the duo preparations having been 
made, writs for the oloctaons wore issued in tho first 
days of 1559. But preceding the opening of jiailia- 
mont, Elizabeth resolved to go tt "igli tho euiemoiiy 
__•__ 
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of coronation, so as to odd to her own popularity by 
a renewed employ of those little artifices of royalty 
which she had so well mastered, and of the skilful 
use of which she was thoroughly conscious. Tlio 
grand ocromony was fixed to take place on tlio 16th 
of January, a Sunday; and tho day before, the quc(!n, 
ijceoidiug to ancient custom, went in state from tho 
Towor to Westminster to show herself to her loving 
subjects. Having sjient tho oaily hours of tho day in 
making several now lords, among them Sir Homy 
Oarey, nephew of Anne Roleyn, elevated to tho peerage 
as Lord Jlunsdon, slio set out from the Towor at two 
in tho afternoon, in a chariot covered with crimson 
velvet, over wliich was Imriio a gc)ld-emhroidcre<l 
canopy held by knights and Imroiis. 'The stioets were 
crowded with people throughout tho whole course of 
tho procession, and Blizalx'th dishihuted her smiles 
and loving words in such profusion ns to surpass hor- 
s»r]f as a royal actress. Tho good citrzcns of London 
went mad with joy on Avitnessing the grace and con¬ 
descension of their royal mistress. As reported by 
the old chronicler, Hulinshod, who was an eye wit¬ 
ness of the splendid show of Avhich the queen was tho 
centre and soul, “\\hMi tho people made tho air 
rrug with praying to (Iixl for her proBjrorify, she 
thanked them with exceeding livrdinoss both of coun¬ 
tenance and voice, and wished neither pros])ority nor 
safi'ly to herself which might not be for their common 
good. As she passed by tho compSRies of the city, 
standing in tlicii homos, she took particular knowledge 
of them, and graced thi'in with many wit I \ formalities 
of siM'eeh. ISho diligently both observed «,ad com¬ 
mended Birch devices as were presented to her, and to 
that end soiuet.imes caused her coach to stand still, 
sometimes to be remm'ed to jdacos of best advantage 
for hearing and foi- sigiit, and in tho moan time fairly 
enti^.'atcd tho jxioplo to bo silent. And when she 
imderstoiHl not the meaning of any representation, or 
could not perfectly hear somo speeches that were made, 
she caused tho same to be declared unto her. "When 
the rceoidor of tlie city presentwl to her a purse of 
eiimson satin, vciy richly and curiously wrought, and 
theicin a thousand marks in gold, with request that 
she would continue a gracious mistress to tho city, slro 
auswoied that she was bound in natural obligation so 
lo do, not for their gold but for their good wills, and 
that, as liny had Irocn at great o.\ponse of treasiiio 
that day to honour her ])(is.sigo, so all tho days of her 
life she would lie icady to i, vpeiul not only her 
freasiiie, but (ho dcaici.t diojis of her blood to main¬ 
tain and inercaso then Hoiirishing state.” Jt was 
■cloaily impossible to cany I ho higli art of qncciisliip 
to gi-eakT pci feet iL 11 

'There was a onnoiis difficulty in pioccedlng to tho 
coronation ot Klizaheth. No piol.ito could bo found 
to perform tl'at sacied function, save the queen’s 
chaplain, th" bishop of Carlisle, and ho had no proper 
garmouts. Caidinal Polo had loft—Cn various rtasoits, 
I'hicfly foi not being able to find a siifli< ieiifc number 
of zealots—^moie than oik' h.ilf of the bishopries im- 
tenauU'o, niid the ultra fanatics in iffico lud showb, 
Ihomsolves so hosfilo to the ipicen, that thcii scivices 
rould not Moll bo asked. ()f all 1lii> l.ishops, Di. 
Oglethorpe, the tenant of the sci' of < 'ai lisle, w.is al-me 
j willing to undertake the coionation bu^iuc^s • he. 


i too, justly‘offended with the queen for havii^ dis¬ 
turbed his service on Christmas Hay, would only do it 
under tho condition of the coronation taking place 
with all the rites of tho Roman Catholic ehuix-li. 
This was consented to hy Elizalroth, with iJio lir.tle 
comproinisG that ho should road the Gospel and Epistle 
in English as well as in Latin. However, tJie 
arrangement loft the' greater difficulty untouched. 
Poor Hr. Oglotliorjxs had got no clothes, and tho queen 
had got no money whoicivith lo buy them, Gresham’s 
financi^ embassy was proving rather r osultloss at tlie 
licginning, both tho Jews and Christians of Antworif 
being unwilling to part with their cash on the mere 
swurity of fair M'ords, and tliero being no chance of a 
rise in English credit abroad as long as tho twenty 
per cent, loans remaiiiod unpaid, and tho queen’s 
government u'us not established on a much firmer 
footing than that of her iirodecossor. Jn this emer¬ 
gency, nothing icmaiuod but to borrow (ho proper 
episcopal costume for tho coronation, and Hr. Bonnor 
of Tjondon was ]>revailed upon to cede his rolnis lor a 
day to tlio bishop of Carlislo. The foul iimrderH of 
tho great priestly hangmaft had stained Iris soul only, 
tmil not his vestments, else might they have been 
unfit to figure at a queen’s coronation. 

'Tho groat ceremony was gone Ihnuigh with all tho 
fxunp and glitter usual on tho occasion. Elizabeth, 
clad in a mantle of ciiinson velvet, funnd xvith ermine, 
walked majestically fi-om Westminster Hall into the 
abbey, taking her seat on a chair of state at tho high 
altar. Having said tho Lord’s Prayer and lakon tho 
corxmation oath, tho bishirp of Carlisle proceeded to 
anoint her, whrlo she was kneeling upon cushions, 
with a cloth spread ovoi' her costly velvet mantle to 
prevent its Irehig stained. 'The latte'r prcvaution was 
irecesisary, for jxsir Hr. Uglothorpo had bought cheiqr 
oil, which, as her rnujosly told hoi attimdants immedi¬ 
ately after, “ was like grease, and smelled ill,” How¬ 
ever, ehoap or dear, tho oil did its duty, and Eliza Ixrth 
having, like a true woman, examined her criruson 
velvet., and seen that it hail not suflbi’cd under tiro 
process, she wont behind a scixxui near the altar, and 
had her dress changed for the final part of the ccie- 
mony. Reappearing before tho vast multitude 
assembled in tho abbey, she stood forth in a mantle • 
of cloth of gold, ormine-lincd, witli a belt ncixiss lior 
sboulder, and a long Mvoid dangling at hor side. 
The bi.shop next placxrd tlie regal crown oir her liead 
and tho sceptic into hor hand, and the remaining 
formalities having been accomplishi-d, Elizabeth re¬ 
turned to Westminster Hall, to sit down to a joyous 
banquet, in the mhlst of her nobles and courtiers. 
Wlwm all were feasting, tho clrampiou of England, 
.Sir Edward Dymock, caifie iiding into (lie hall in full 
armour, and, Ihroijing down his iron gauntlet, 
challenged all tho wor ld to fight him in defence 
of tho right of “ tiro most high and mighty princess, 
our dread sovereign, liady Elizabeth, by the grace of 
God queen of England, Eranoo, and Ireland, do- 
fendor of tho true, «ncient, and Catholic faith ; most 
worthy ompix'Bs from the Oru%[le Isles to tho moun¬ 
tains Pyronee.” There was nobody to reply to tho 
(.diallenge; and having vainly waited for some minutes, 
Hir Kdwaril Hyrnook swung |own from his prancing 
stoixl, put Ills gauntlet into lis pocket, and sat down 
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at the table among the other guests, fulfilling, to the 
bwt of his power, his duties as champion of England. 

It was intended to open parliament on tlie 23rd of 
January, but the queen liaving caught a bad cold at 
her coronation, the opening IhkI to be postponed for 
two days. On WodnoBday, the 25th, Elizabeth went 
to parliament in person, received with more en¬ 
thusiasm than ever by the crowds which met her on 
the road. 'I'ho queen having taken her seat on the 
throne, the royal sjieech was read by Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, a fiiend of Cecil, and appointed by him loj-d 
•• 4 !hancellor in place of Dr. Heath, archbislmp of York, 
who had hold the seals under Maiy. Barliament xvas 
informed, in tho opming address, that the que.en was 
tiimly determined to carry on the government of tho 
malm for tho good of tho people, without tljo least 
logard to hoi' own private interests, nothing being so 
tlcar to her as tlio love and affection of lior subjects. 
After dwelling for some length upon this point, as 
plea.sant to the ears of tho parliamentary lopresenta- 
1 ivos of the nation as to tho mob of London, tho speech 
went to disciias tho import.mt qiiestion of finance. 
U'ho queen coramunicalwl tewhor faitliful ooramoua tho 
fact that enormous debts were owing abroad, witli 
“ biting iiitereht,” and that money was pcroatly wanting 
botli (o ))uy off these didits and to idaco tho country in a 
pioper ]Hisition for defence against internal as well as 
external foes. There was an outspoken conviction ns 
toJSngland having sunk very low among the nations 
of the woild, having becoino, in fact, a more “ ragged 
slate torn by misgovenimcntnovertheleas, tho 
queen expressed the stiongest hopes that with tho 
iissislanoo of tlio estates of tfie realm, she would soon 
bo able to jestore it to its former high place. “ Her 
highness,” the lord cbaucellor concluded, more and 
moio fei-vent upon the great subjc-ct of tho royal 
sjwt'ch, the call for money, “her liighm^s has com¬ 
manded me to sfiy, that were it not for tho preserva¬ 
tion of your own selves and tho surety of tho state, 
slie would ratJior ha>e advcntui’cd her own life than 
tiuublecl you. And albeit you youisclves sco that 
this is no matter of will, no matter of displeasure, no 
private cause of her own, but for tho dcfcuec of our 
country, and tho presei’vation of every pri>ale man’s 
^liome and family, her majosll5’’s pleasure is tliat 
nothing shall bo demanded of hi'r loving subjects but 
that which they, of their own free libeiality, be con¬ 
tented fiankly and fieely to offer: so great is tho 
tj ust and confidence that she rcposoih in them, and 
the love and affection that sho beara towards them.” 
The address was gieoted rvith all tho apjilauso it 
desori’cd, for scarcely ever before had tho lords and 
commons of England listened to such a coaxing speech 
fiom the throne. 

Tlio queen’s confidence in tJie ‘4free liberality” of 
her loving subjects was hilly realised in tho grant of 
tho most Irauntiful supplies. Without hesitation, and 
almost without discussion, the commons voted forth¬ 
with two fifteenths and tenths, half-a-crown in tho 
liound on all personal property, four sliillings in 
the pound on tho rents of land. On tho demand of 
Cecil, tho act was mad5 to include all persons in tho 
r^lm, spiiitual os well as tomiioral, w'hoioby a most 
significant change was introiluced, tho cloigy having 
hithorlo undertaken to t|x themselves in convocation. 


Tho passing of this claueo proved at once that the re- 
rosentativos of tho people would not show the least 
ositation to sweep oveilioaid tho whole of the 
statutes bearing u^xm religion which had been passed 
in the last reign, if but the executive asked them to 
do BO. Ac/iordnigly, a number of bills, jilaciiig tho 
ecclesiastical government of tho kingdom upon very 
nearly tho same footing ou which it had Ix'eu iu Iho 
reign of Edward VI., were brought in by Cecil, and 
passed without other opposition tlian that of the 
bishops and a few zealous Jioman Catholie lords. Tlie 
first and most important of these statutes, eallcd “ an 
act icstoring to the crown the anoieut jurisdiction 
over tho state ecclcsiastiail and spiritual, and alwlisli- 
ing all foreign jxiwer repugnant to the same,” swejit 
away, in a few woids, tlio whole stiuctuio of iiapal- 
powor which Mary and Cardinal I’olo had built u]i in 
tho files of poiseeution, to last, they vainly feneied, 
to the end of time. It was cnaeted by ono of tlie 
clauses of the now statute that all bishops and arch¬ 
bishops, judges, doetois of law, ministcis, and officers 
iindei govoniment should make a statement upon 
oath, doclaiing “that tho queen’s highness is the only 
supremo governor of tins realm and of all other hi'i 
Iiighness’s dominions and oouiitiios, as uell in all 
spiritual and ccclcsiastieul things or causes as tem- 
jHjral.” Tho punishment set npc^fi tho non olmdicneo 
of this law was comparatively mild, consisting only 1 
in fines and imp'.Jkiiiment for short perioils; and it 
was ordcicd, moreover, that tho commissioners wlio 
might be appointed by tho ciowu to watch over the 
carrying ojxl of the statute, and to exercise oeclcsiasticiil 
jurisdiction in tho place of refractory bishops and 
jiriests, should adjudge no other mattci s to bo heresy 
but such as were declared to ho so by JJoly Scriplnio. 
'I’he same spirit of moderation prevailed ail tlie other 
laws passf'd for tlio cliaugo of the natioinil leligion, 

■ and though many of the iiiemhors of the li>w'or house 
showed theinselvos much inclined to go further, they 
woie not allowed to do so, eani being taken throughout 
to check tho rushing tide of auti-]iapiil reaction. 
Elizabeth, no more than hoj- great mmistoi, foigot 
aiithniotie over religion. They know that the vast, 
uiajorily of the people of England wore I’lotostants, 
but they did not become oblivious, therefore, of tho 
fact that .1 strong and aeiivc minority jcniainod 
Homan ('atholies. Undeniably, there was wisdom in 
anUunetie. 

Tho extreme anxiety of tlio repiesnntalives of tho 
people to plca.se the queen in everything, was not 
without its object. IJaviiig been most liberal in 
money matters, and oliedieiit in all other rcsiiccts, the 
members of tlio House of Commons approached her 
majesty on Monday, the (5th of ]’’obmaiy, to submit a 
petition. It was nothing less thay an earnest nxpjcsl., 
in tho name of the nation, that Elizabeth would toko 
unto herself- a Imsband, so as to end, under God’s 
blessing, all foajs of an cxliuctioii of the noble Tudor 
race, 'i’ho petition vvas handed to tlio queen by a 
deputation of tho House of Commons, including the 
Bjicaker and most distinguished membeis. slio silling 
in state, in the gicat gallery of Whitcliall I’alael', 
hxikiiig very serious more than usualIj' 

Glancing over tho parchmont placed in licr liaiuks, 
Elizabeth stated, iu a lew woi , iliat slio vvoidd 



dovoto her whole attention to tho subject, so as to be 
prepared to give her reply before the end of tho week. 
The promise was kept, and on Friday, tho 10th of 
February, tho meinbors of the House of Commons 
wore Bummonotl again into the presence of hor 
majesty. Slio addrfissed thorn in a long aird veiy 
curious speech, passing in review tho whole course of 
hor jMst life. If over a woman, Elizahcth said, was 
pressed hy outward circumstanoes to sock a protector 
in a hushand, she was and always had been in that 
stale. ] >angers innumerahlo had thicatoned her from 
her earliest “ yeara of understanding,” and for a time 
she had lain under “ peiil of death,” After alluding, 
in a somewhat mystoiious way, to attempts of murder 
to which she had been cxiiosi'd when p prisoner in 
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the I'ower, she continued: “ Could all have drawu or 
dissuaded me, 1 laid not now remained in this virgin 
estate wherein you see mo; hut so constant have 1 
always continued in this ray determination tliat, 
though my words and youth seem hardly to agreo 
togctlier, yet is it true that, to this day, 1 siaml free 
from any other meanin,In this tone, Elizalxiih 
continued for some time longe,, not stating, howevoi’, 
any clear roas(^ for not mairj’iiig, oxeept that hor 
issue, or, as she e.vpiossed it, “such oflhpiinjr - 1 ,^ iuj,y 
como of me,” inighi. “grow out of kind and lieeoino 
ungracious.” 'J’ii'' sjieech concluded witb a little 
burst of stilted oratory, which, coming fiom tho lips 
of a young woman of twenty-five, with not unsullied 
reputation, sounded altogether odd. “ When 1 rooeivul 
this ring,” Elizabeth oxelai mod, holding np hot eojo- 
nation ring, “ I solemnly hound njysolf in marriage to 
the realm, and for the memorial of my uamo and of 
ray' glory, it will lie quito suffieiciit that the inscrip¬ 
tion on my marble tomb shall state ‘ Jlorc lieth Eliza ■ 
beth, who reigned a virgin and died a virgin.’” 'J'he 
1 apiilauBO which groctctl this piece of eloquence was 


but faint f probably the listeners thc#ight that, over* 
ftOTQi an oratorical jioint of view, tliere was too much 
stress laid upon tho woi^d virgin. 

Elizabeths reply to the address of tho House of 
Commons was deemed altogether unsatisfactory by the 
majority of the rnembera The horrors of the last reign 
wore still too vivjdly in their memory that they shoiild 
not shrink back in affright from a repetition: which 
yet was not only possible but probable as long as 
the succession to tho tlirono remained unsettled. As 
matters stood, the next heir to tho crown, taking the 
lineal descent from Henry VII., and disregarding the 
despotic will of his son and successor, was the young 
queen of Scotland; and as she had been educated in 
strict confonnity with tho creed of Bomo, and was 
. believed to, Ixs entirely 

-V.. under the influence ol 

priestly zealots, thoro was 
hut too much reason to fear 
that hor accession would 
bring back the daik night- 
mare of popery into Eng¬ 
land. Tho fear was much 
increased by recent pro- 
ctH'dings in Franco, wliicb 
distinctly revealed* ^he in 
tcutious of the gov^nmeiil 
of tliat country to .uphohl 
the succession of the Scott¬ 
ish queen to tho tljronc oi 
England, if necessary hy 
force of arms. Mary Stuart, 
having boon brought up at 
the French court since the 
ago of six, a.rd lost, in 
almost all respects, her own 
nationality, was pian-ied 
to tlio dauphin, okiost sou 
of Kin,g Jicnii 11., on the 
24th of April, when 
littlo more than fifteen 
years old. Five days Iw- 
foio the nupti.al.s, an inqior- 
taut treaty, taking tho form of a marriugc^ooutraet, 
w'UB signed hy tlio afclihishop of Glasgow and eighU 
other commissioners, dejmted hy tho Scottish 2 'ttr- 
liament to represent tho nation, hy the teims of whieli 
Scotland was connected in intimate personal union 
with Franco. ’I’lio treaty settled that sliolild there 
be any male issue from the union of the dauithin and 
Mary Sttian, tl.e eldest son should be kinjr. of Scx»l^ 
land as well as of France, but if,-on tho otli'or hand, 
daughters only were horn, unablo to inherit tho oitiwn of 
I'kanoei, the oldest of Uicm should ho queen of Scotland, 
y ^t remain likewise a Trench princess, rweiving as 
such an annuity of iouvlmrd'.cd thousand crowns, and 
fovhidden to many without tho consent of tho French 
king. In the meauwh'lo tho danidiin was U> assume 
tho title aud arms of king of Scotland, and in tho 
event of his dealk, the queen, his widoV', was to 
rccoii'o a jointure of six hqpdred thousand livres. 
This settlement, to a great extent, destroyed tlio 
indeixmdenco of Scoltbnd, and what remain^ of it 
■was annihilated by a *ecre^ treaty which Maiy was 
induced to feign, wiiLoiit theiinowkHlgo of the Scottish 
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Dotmnisaioiiorg, on the 4th of April, 1558, three weeks 
before her luarftage. The secret treaty, oonsisting of, 
two acts, wag of the most extraordinary uatui-o. By 
the first of these acts the queen made a full and free 
donation of the realm of Scotland to the kings of 
Franco, in consideration, as was stated, of the soi->ricos 
which they had at all times rendcnxl to Scotland by 
defendiiig her against the English, her “ ancient and 
inveterate enemies,” and, in uaiiiicular, for the assist¬ 
ance which King Henri II. liad rendered to herself 
by protecting the country during her minority. By 
i^he second act of the treaty Maiy Stuart convoyed to 
llonri II, her claims upon England and Ireland, ho 
promising to sustain them by tbroo of arms, both as 
king of Fjanoe and as piospectivo ruler of Scotland. 
In thus giving away wliat she liad no right to give. 
Maty Stuait committed a political crime which was 
to weigh heavily upon her all her life ; nevertheless, 
in the beginning it served to raise her imjxtrtance in 
the French court, while greatly arousing the fears of 
English politicians. Secret as was tlie treaty of the 
4th of April, its main contents soon spread among the 

E ublie, chiefly through the painty of the young hus- 
lud of Mary, only a year older than herself. On 
the instigation of the priestly jtarty, ho protended, 
afUtr the accession of ElLzalHith. to have become 
legitimate king of England, by right of his consort; 
and speaking of the inaideu queen as a bastaid and 
usuiper, ho openly called himself, with the seeming 
approbation of his father, king of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. It was an oflenco which Elizabeth did 
never forgot nor foigivo in all her transactions with 
Mary Stuart. . 

In the weakened state of tho government, and the 
bankruptcy of the national exchequer, the hostile 
attitude of Frani'e was not without its dangera; 
novortlioloss, it breught the one advantage to Elizabeth 
of making King I’hilip her steadfast political friend. 
The son of Kaisor Cliarlcs had become aware by this 
time that the reyal virgin of England was trifling 
with him, not having tho least intention "f^iept his 
pioffcrod hand, and replying to all his love-letters by 
more empty compliments; yet ho contiiiuod not tlio 
less to iqihold her cause at tho congn-ss of dateaii 
Camhresis, where tho comini-ssioners of Spiin, France, 
4ud England kept negotiating terms of peace between 
the throe countries. Little pleased as Philip was 
with tlio general course of attairs in England and 
with tho refusal of his hand by the proud daughter 
of Anne Bolcyn, ho yet infinitely preferred to see her 
on the throne, and the country pimpor under her rule, 
than to let it fall under tho dominion of the royal 
house of Franca Philip was no great politician, but 
tho feet of Prance being tlio chief foe and rival of his 
pwn family in tho race for ooUtinqptal dominion was 
one which he could never forget, asid it remained his 
prime duty, therefore, to prevent the aggrandisement 
of that country. Thus, when the dauphin, Mary 
Stuart’s husband, began to assume the titles of king 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, Philip at once drew 
nearer to Elizabeth, promising his okmest supjiort in 
the event of any stniggle with Prance, and engaging, 
in the meanwhile, to procure for her tho most honour¬ 
able terms of peace that could bo obtained. He kept 
his word in tho latter re4'cct. The groat diflieulty 
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at tho congress of Gateau Cambresis, the procooilings 
of which threatened to run into intormbiablo length, 
was about Galais. EUssabotli, thioiqrb the mouth of 
her ambassadoi-B, doclatcd that Galais was an English 
town, and that she would uovor make peace without 
its being given up; while Ileuri 11., imitating her 
tone, firmly insisted that Calais was a French town, 
the ancient patrimony of liis predocossois, and should 
m.ver fell into foreign hands again, as long as ho had 
a ducat iu his pocket and an arqnobusier in tho field. 
At this point, therefore, all negotiations came to a 
standstill, till at length I’hilip cut tho Goixlian knot, 
lie proposed that the king of France should hind 
himself to restore Calais to England at the cud tif 
eight years, in tho condition in which it had Lccii 
lost, giving not only his word of honour to fulfil tiio 
amtioMit, but deliveiing pi oiior hostages into tlie hands 
of Elizabeth. Tho Fieiich commissioners dciniuimg 
to this, Pliibp assumed a dotenninod attitude, declaring 
that if his conditions wcie not complied with at once, 
ho would io-eu(ev uiwiu war, marchiug one half of his 
army UfMJii Paiis, and tho other half towaids (Jalais. 
Tho prosjicet scorned unjilea-saut to Ileuri II., and 
after a few more vain attenqils to get bettor toims, 
liis ambassadors dcxslarud themselves ready to sub- 
scribo to tlie proposed treaty. It was signed on the 
2nd of April, lo.'d), the stipulation being not only 
tliat Calais should bo restored at tho end of eight 
years, but that tl*"»French should raze the fortre-sse.s 
which they had built on the Scotch border, and tliiit 
the dauphin and his royal consort should confirm tho 
settlement thus made, and directly rocogiiiw Eliza¬ 
beth’s titlo’to tho crowu of England. Those conditions 
wore, apparently, extremely favourable to Elizalioth, 
and such as she could have never hu])od to uhtaiii 
without tho aid of Philip. However, iu reality, tho 
treatj’^ was uttoily valiioltss, liu before many weeks 
were passixl it became clear that the king of Fiance 
had not the sliglitesl intention to fulfil the stiimlation 
exh.rted from him alioiil the restoration of Gilais, and 
tlie dauphin had no more inclination to lie f.iithfiil to 
his own ong.igemcuts. Henri II. and his son solemnly 
ratifiixl the Oateau Cambresis dcKiumont, and irnino- 
diatel)'after they had done so,ordeiswore dos\ja4chod 
to strengthen Calais, while tho young husliand ol 
Mary Stu-irt made no scruplo in continuing to sign 
his name as, “ Fiauci-s by the grace of God, king ot 
ISngland, Scotland, and Ireland.” There was more 
than one symptom to show tliat this was not meant to 
be ail empty pJiraso, 

'J'he pretousions of tho Froncli court seriously 
alarmed Elizabeth, so much so as alipost to iiiduoe 
her to change hci opinions about inan'iage. In June, 
1,5.’>9, tho Spanish ambassador, Alvarez de Quodia, 
bishop of Aqiiila, dcs^iatchcd an anxious message to 
Philip, informing him that tho q'ucen was iiiclim'd, 
after all, to take a husband. “ An envoy,” Do Quadra 
wrote, “ has ••omo in haste from France to say that 
the dauphin, after having publicly assumed the loyal 
arms of England, is about to be procluianed king ul 
Scotland, England, and Ireland. The queen, when 
she hoard it, said that slio would ‘ take a husband who 
should mako the king of France’s head ache, and 
that ho little knew what a buffet she could give him.’ ” 
To I’hilip this was no pk‘.'ibantne’' 's, since he himself, 
• u 
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After vainly stiiving for Elizalioth’B hand, had hocomo 
afhancod to tlie daughter of Henri IL, aJid as the re- 
fuBul of all his ardent mahimonial offers was based on 
the plea that tho queen was determined never to 
many, it naturally inflicted a deep wound on his 
vanity. However, Klizaheth’s momontaiy ebullition 
of feeling did not last long. There oamo scores of 
princely suitors from foreign parts, all willing to 
“ make the king of Prance’s head ache,” but tho queen, 
evidently fearing they might make her own head 
ache too, sent them or tlieir amlmsstidors homo with 
compliments. Among tho most notable of tlio matii- 
monial raindidates were two archdukes of Austria, 
Ferdinand and Charles, a son of the elector of Saxonj^ 
and Eiic, heir to tho kingdom of Sweden. Eh'zabelh 
was sutficiently well stored with female conceit to 
be delighted by the wooing of so many illustjious 
princes ; however, licr general behaviour soon showed 
that she had not the slightest intention to sacrifice 
hor lilwrty in favour of any one man. While publicly 
she expressed herself in the most complimentary terms 
in respect to her high-bom suitors, sIjo sneered at 
them in private. Of the Archduke Poidinand she 
stud that she had no doubt ho was a fine Catholic, and 
sLo felt quite sure be knew well how to kdl hi.s beads, 
and pray for tho soTils in purgatory ; while of Charles 
she remarked that ho seemed a voiy good man, but 
rather too fond of sitting by tho fireside all day long. 
If ever she totik a husband, sho esvclaimod, it should 
lie somo ono who could ride, and hunt, and fight. 
Eric of Sweden would have been tl > man after tliis 
pattern, for he rode mncli, hunted more, and fought 
always, being altogether one of tho gieatcslmflians in 
tho august circle eff European princedom. But against 
him Elizabeth had other objections. Sho thought ho 
was not religions enough, and nndoclai'ed as to hie 
I’roteslantism; while, on the other hand, she fancied 
(hat tho prince of Saxony was rather too I’rote.stant, 
inclining towards the doctiines of Calvin. It was 
evident that the queen was very difficult to please, 
the cause of which the Spanish ambassador tried to 
explain to las master in a little private note. “ 'I'hcy 
tell mo,” ho %vrote, “that she is enamoured of my l.oid 
Robert Dudley, and wiU never let him leave her side. 
He is in such favour that people say she visits him in 
hifl chamber, day and night.” The connection was 
not complimonlaiy to tho good taste, no more than 
the good morals of Queen Elizabeth. I’ublio opinion 
was unanimous in holding tliat Lord Rc-i'ci' Dudley, 
her majiisty’s intimat'- fiieiid and master of the horse, 
was the greatest fool, if not also tho greatest knave in 
all England, Ms only re<«anmcndation being a smooth 
fece, and a glib tongue fluent in prattling soft non¬ 
sense. Tho £u< that Dudley was united to a tair 
and innocent young wife, from whose society ho was 
withdrawn Ity her being forbidden to apiiear at couit, 
made tho intoreourse, if jiossible, still more disgraceful 
to Elizabeth. On more than one occasion Cecil exhi¬ 
bited a noble courage, by reminding liis mistress of 
her false position. When tho news that tho duchess 
of Si fl'olk had married her eijuorry, a man named 
Adrian Stokes, reached conrt, tho queen cxclaimal, 

' *‘What! has sho inamed her honwikccjior?” “Yea, 
madam,” replied Cecil, “ and sho 8ay.s you would hkc 
to do tho same with yours.” 
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One of ctlio first conseijuonces of Elizabeth’s unwil¬ 
lingness, or want of opportunity, to «5itor the noatn- 
monial state, was tho hostile attitude which it became 
nocossary to assume against both Prance and Scotland. 
Mary Stuart pos-scssod, without doubt, the best claim 
to the crown of England on the demise of Khzabeth 
without 'legitimate offspring ; but it was, likewise, 
without any doubt, entirely opposed to the true wilicy 
of tho new government to allow tho claim of Mary 
Stuart, or oven to iiermit hor name to bo brought 
forward as heir apparent. It was in her that tho 
fanatic members of tho Itoman Catholic party conti’c^ » 
their hopes of restoring England to the pope; and the 
religious reform, hi ought about so easily by Eliza¬ 
beth’s first parliament, was not complete as long as 
there remained a pretender to the tin one whoso ad¬ 
vent might bo expected to throw evoiything again 
into confusion, if not to introduce another reign of 
priestly murder. That the great hulk of the English 
people had become Protestant was sufficiently proved 
by the fact, not only that tho parliamentary statutes, 
repealing tho enactments of the luigu of Mary, wore 
received everywhere with the greatest enthusiasm, but 
that the cloigy themselves, though mostly ap{X)inted 
by the pajiol legate, and selected cliiefly for bigotry, 
made no scniples to proclaim their adherence to tho 
now state of tilings. The roj^al corainisbionors ap¬ 
pointed to see to the execution of tho statntes had a 
very easy task, for out of 9,401) pt'rsons holding cures 
of Bonk, loss than 200 made any opposition to take 
tho demanded oath, oi wished to icsign their livings. 
The bishops alone stood out in rosisiance, buoyed up 
by tho hope that another Mary would soon come to 
restore tho use of the fine old means for bringing 
back stray sheep to the fold of the good sliophoru 
of Rome. Owing to Cardinal Polo’s neglect in filling 
vacant sees, there were only fourteen bishops in 
existence, and tho whole of those, wdth the exception 
of one, refused to acknowledge Elizabeth as supremo 
head, or, as sho preferred to bo called, governor of tho 
church. The exception was Dr. Kitchen, a w'oithy 
prelate, not devoid of the siiirit of human mutability, 
but ever and always faithfiil to the see of Llaudaff, 
to which ho had boon appointed early in the reign 
of Henry Y III. Under his majesty, of blessed memory, 
Dr. Kitchen, originally a Benedictine monk, becamb 
first a Protestant, and subsequently again a Catholic; 
but as soon as Edward VI. ascended tho throne, ho 
professed himself once more a fervent adhort'iit of tlio 
doctrines of Luther. 'J’his ho remained steadfastly 
till tho accession of Queen Mary, when ho made a 
solemn declaration of his unflinching adherence to 
tho church of Rome and to tlie authority of tho holy 
father the pope. When Elizabeth assumed the sceptre, 

Dr. Kitehen was ^avtring, getting rather old, an4 
was not able to see with accustomed clearness ia 
which direction tho tide was running ; however, as 
soon as he found it out, he showed himself more loyal 
than ever to tho sovereign of the realm, and more 
faithful than ever to the see of Llaudaff. The com¬ 
missioners hod no’dilfieulty whatever to get the oath 
of iho right reverend Dr. Kitchen, acknowledging the 
royal supremacy; but his thirteen brother prmatoa 
absolutely refused it, and had to be deidt with other- 
wiso. Niitlior Elizabeth fior Cecil were inoliued to 
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be severa, aiid all that was done was to discharge the 
contomaoious hishops with a ^lensioii, and to appoint 
others, chiefly Protestant divines who hod fled into 
Germany and Swilzorland during the late reign of 
terror, in their stead. Most of the pensioned bishops 
remained quiet; but a few talked trea8on,,;so that it 
became necessary to place them in confinement. But 
they were tolerably well treated) Cecil looking upon 
them not as actual enemies of the govorament, but as 
persons dangerous only in the case of the principal 
. foo of the queen becoming victorious. To oppose this 
embodying a political as well as religious prin- 
i ciple, was the principal aim of Eliitaboth’s p-eat 
minister. Jle hate4 not, nor even vehemently disliked, 
but he feared the party of Mary Stuart; and ho fcai ed 
it the more when a sudden cxti-aordinaiy event placed 
it on tho top of political power. 

On the 211th of June, 1559, a splendid tournament 
was hold at Paris in honour of the marriage of the 
oldest daughter ofilletiri IJ., to Philip, ruler of Spain, 
of Burgundy, and tho Kothorlands. Tho king of 
France, always fond of pomp and show, and pioud of 
tho reputation of his court as licing tho most brilliant, 
os well as the most dissolute in Europe, hod summoned 
around liira the whole of tho nobility, male and female, 
of the country, to do hononr to the gn-at ovont which 
was to bind the two ciiicf royal families of Europe 
in close amity and rolationsliip. ITie stjene of tho 
tournament was at tho end of the road of St. Antoine, 
close to thu walls of tlie Bastille, crowded for tlie 
moment with heretic Huguenots, slmt up previous to 
being burnt for tho glorjr of tho holy apostolic 
church of Borne. Kcar to tho northern ontranco of 
tho gloomy' priton, a magnificiont throne had liceu 
elected, overhung with the richest velvet, on which 
the royal arms of England weie embioidorcd in linos 
of gold. On all tho galleries around, as well as on 
tho broasts and sleeves of tho lieialtls, weio likewise 
glittering tlio arms of England, in token that the 
legitimate heir of tlio crown would grace the festival 
wifli lier presence. Tho time ibr the joust ha\iug 
airived, two gorgeous heralds came marching up, 
ciying, “ Place pour la iteyno d’Anglotono,” when in 
sw’cpt a long and maguifiwnt procession, headed by 
Mary Stuart and ben young husband. Then the 
tournament began, tlio principal knights in tho lists 
being the duke do Guise, conqueror of Calais and 
uncle of Mary Stuart, with the duko do Nemours, of 
tho blood royal of Franco, on the one side, and 
Alphonso d’Esto, prince of Ferrara, with King 
Henri II., on tho other. 'J'ho tilting lasted for above 
an hour, the king, heated with wine, insisting to 
braak lances not only with his regular opponents, but 
with .several officers of his guard. Tl’hey all wero 
courtiers enough and experienced eAongh in tilting to 
submit to his strokes, and not to huit him in return j 
but when at last ho called upon a Scotch nobleman, 

1 xiunt Montgomery de Lorge, to break a lance with him, 
Iheie seemed peril in the play. Count Montgomery, 
captain in tho Scotch life-guards,* though a good 
courtier, was not known as a good joustor; and fearing 
danger, Catherine de Me4ici, wife of Henri, called 
upon her lord not to expose himself any longer. But 
the king would not listen, tnd getting more and more 
excited, sharply ordoK'd Montgomery, who showed 
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himself most unwilling, to enter tho lists against him, 
A few minutes after, and the festive aspect of the illus¬ 
trious assembly had changed into a hxik of iKsirified 
horror. Tho king and Montgomery lan heavily 
against £^h other, both breiking their lances; but 
the Scottish knight, instead of immediately throwing 
away tho stump remaining in his liand, as (iustomaiy 
in touraaments, kept clutching it tightly', and the 
horses continuing tloir courso, tho rugged piece of 
wood pierced the king’s annour at tho lower part of 
tho face, pierced Ids helmet, and went right into his 
eye, tho splinters coming out at the top of the head. 
Iienri at once fell upon tho neck of liis horse, the 
blood gusliing forward ui streams, and tho brain pio- 
truding from his head. Horror and amazement for a 
moment stayed every hivnd from lending assistance to 
tho king, whoso horse kojit galloping on till nearly 
exhausted, when tho bleeding body was dragged away 
from it, and carried into tho palace of Touinclles, in 
the St. Antoine ixiad. Tho unhappy monarch was 
nnconscious, and thoro was not the slightest hope of 
his ever opening his gory eyes again ; novorihelcsN, 
liis iron frame refused to give way at once, and, 
sjioeehloss and sightless, ho lingered on for ton day's 
longer, under more atrocious toitiivos of body than 
even his hangnicn had boon able to inflict on the 
Huguenots in tho Bastille. On Jthe lOlh of July', 
Henri II. diew his last bi'oath, and eaily on the 
morning of the fith, the news anived iu London 
that Mary Stuart had heon proelaiinod queen of Franco. 

I'he event was overwhelming in its importance. 
King Ilonn 11., though in allumce wilh tho pojxs 
and not disinclined to allow liis young daughter-iii- 
luw the pleasure of calling hoi self qu<*en of England, 
had alway's been, moi o or loss, a friend of Elizabeth, 
botbro as well as after her accession, w'aimly advocating 
licr cause when she was lying a pixsonor in the Towin', 
and showing somewhat of his old g(xxl-will oven in the 
favourable terms of tho treaty of Cateau (Jambiosis. 
liis death, on a sudden, reversed this ]iolicy, throwing 
the whole jwwer of one ot the mightiest and most 
despotic govenirnouts in the woild into tho hands of a 
y'oung woman, tho dcclaiod enemy of Queen Elizabeth. 
Mary Strrart in reality bcearno by the death of 
Henri II. vs absolrtto sovcieign of France as Elizabeth 
was of England, her liirsband, eddest son of llenri, who 
ascended tho throne as Francis 11., being but a weakly 
and sickly Iwy, not nroic tban sixtciui years old, with¬ 
out physical or mental streuglli, ])aHsi()nately attaclusl 
to her, and cntricly mrdcr liei control, 'I’Jio jwwor 
which hud fallen into her hands, JVIary exej-ci.sed at 
once, liy appomling her uncles, the Gu^s, to all the 
high positions in the state, so as virtually to make llio 
government of the kingdom over to them. Franco 
had been for some time past the .pray of two contend¬ 
ing partio.s, conservatives and reformers, each r ejtro- 
senting religious as wellas iiolitieal views, and fighting 
with such mutual animosity (Imt even Henri 11., with 
all his energy, had scarree been able to keep them 
down. The conservatives, headed by tho five 
brothers Guise, uncles of Mary Stuart, Tcpresonted 
tho most powerful of these parties, both in iniinbors 
and in tho talent of their leader's. Thnro at least out 
of the five brothers of the 0'’”so family, the-jeanh’nal 
de Losraine, the marquis dj ^d lovluke do 
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Gniiie, wore men of hiffli talent and of extraordinaiy 
enoi^y, and the fact that they were not less talontod 
than unprincipled, the cardinal, among oihers, being 
known os one of the greatest libertines of the witty 
and vicious coui-t of Franco, in some measure added to 
their strengtln, in an ago and a country nbsolutedy cor¬ 
rupted and ruled by priestly cunning and physical force. 
OpjKised to the conservative and ultra-Cathoiio faction 
of tho Guises, was the refom and Protestant jx'ii’ty, 
headed by tho Pnneo do Condd and his brother, tho king 
of Navarre, and supportod for a while, though not with 
sincerity, by the able and unscrupulous (.'atheiine do 
Medici, cousort of Henri JI. After the tragic death of 
her husband, Catherine seemed for a moment doubtful 
whether she should attach hoiself to the conservatives 
or to the icfonnere; but as soon as she saw that the 
Guises weio getting tho upper hand, slio unhesita¬ 
tingly tlircw her influence into tlic scale with them. 
Tho immediate ascendency of the uncles of Mary 
ytuart was owing partly to Uio popularity of tho duke 
do Guise, the conqueror of Calais, and partly, and still 
more, to the adroit manner in which the young queen 
placed herself at the helm of the government, quietly I 
. pushing her hoy-husbaud aside, and reigning in his j 
name. Jn less than a month after Henri’s death, 
Mary and her uncles felt themselves so securely 
ostablislied in ixiwol as to deem it safe to declare tho 
main, objects of their policy. Thoyjveio, an iuiimato 
alliance with tho pope, the violent extirpation of 
heresy in Franc©, the reduction of Scotland, and tho 
conquest of England. The projects oi renqiicst were 
no empty boast, btit extremely serious, iUo duke do 
Guise, eager to gather fresh laurels, making immediate 
preiiaiations for assembling an army for shipment to 
8cotlund. His plan was (o subdue, in the fiist in¬ 
stance, tho northern kingdom, heirlwm of bis niece, 
and fiom thence to mareli inl^> England, and 
strengthened by the adhoicnco of all good Roman 
Catholics, to push tlio illegitimate usurjier from tho 
throne and restore tho ancient faith of tho realm. 
France, the warlike uncle of Mary Stuart loudly de¬ 
clared, was ready to stake a hundred thousand mciion 
tho glory of uniting Uiroo kingdoms under one sceptre, 
one church, and one code of laws--uu roi, uno loi, 
uno loi. ITic dicam was not unwoithy the chief of 
the G uiscH. 

'I'o meet the threatening invasion, Elizabeth had 
neither troops, nor arms, nor guns, nor ships, nor money. 
An official investigation, made in the spring <>1 iri.'iit, 
sliowed that tho whole naval force in eommis-sion con¬ 
sisted of exactly seven coast-guaid vessels, the largest of 
one hundred and twenty tons burthen, besides eight 
small merchant brigs, carrying a couple of guns each, 
which woie purchased in the last days of Queen Mary, 
with the iiohle infenrion of recovering Calais. This 
was the naval force of England actually afloat; but in 
the liarbours of tho kingdom the official investigatois 
found nine other small vessels, all more or less rotten, 
and into which sailors could not be exj,ected to trust 
I their lives. However, there were no Mtilois whose 
lives Could be risked; nor was tiicro any p;opoily 
disciplined force fit to bo called an army. The greater 
niutiW of fighting men lajllocted together were 
stationcABot Portsmouth, but tho commander de¬ 
spatches _^cil to hriug them into something like 


discipline, repoiied that the whole lo4 wore “ grown 
to misorder and mischief, and to the greatest ill than 
man’s head can imagine,” Two tilings at least were 
i^uired to raise fresh bodies of troops, arms and 
menoy, and Elizabeth was ill provided with either. 
Tho larger part of the giant of her first jiarliament 
was spent at once m paying off tho mast greedy of 
the twonty-per-cent. "dews, into whase meshes the late 
government had fallen, and the rest went in shows 
and festivities which, the queen persuaded herself, 
were necessary to ujdiold the dignity of tho crown 
and to add to her personal populaiity. The want d 
money was scarcely oomjiensated by a small stock of 
artilleiy, which tJie royal commissioners, to their own 
great surprise, discovered in the dockyards. Theie 
were piled up, covered with dust and cobwebs, about 
thirty cannon and “ demi-cannon,” all supposed to 
! 1)0 sound, besides some two hundred “oulverins,” 
“minions,” and “falconets.” I’lieso wore the only 
things to oppose to the threatened French invasion— 
those, and tho loyal heails of the queen’s subjects. 
Ehzabeth had full cemfidonco in the latter, yet had 
studied history too well not to know that victoiy was 
apt to march in tho train of big guns lathcr than 
loyal hearts. 

There was one way open of saving England fiom 
tho army of one huudied thousand which the Guises 
threatened to hurl upon its shores, and that was 
an intimate alliance with tho Protestant party in 
Scotland, who bad lison in rebellion against Mary 
Stuart and tho regent, hei mother. J'lver since the 
French troops had taken jiossossion of the country in 
tho name of the young queen, the- cause of tho 
Reformation liad been spreading in the noi tlioin king¬ 
dom, until its adherents had become stn.ag enough to 
stand forth openly against tho cstahlishal rule, break¬ 
ing its power by setting uj) a eountor-govemrnent 
Under the name of tho “ Lords of the (reugregation,” 
a uiirabor of tho most influential nobles of (Scotland, 
including tho earls of Glencairn, Argyle, and Morton, 
lord James Stuait, bastard of James V., and many 
other groat larons who bad imbibed the doctrines of 
Lutbor and Calvin, had banded thomsolvos together 
in close union, and assuming jiolitical as well as 
religious sway over their followers and adherents, had 
sot up an insuriectionaiy rule —a state within a state. 
Tho movement commenced witli tho signing of a 
solemn “c-ovonant,” on tho 3id of Docomber, lfl57, 
which set the laws of the country regarding religion 
at open defiance, by \iroclainiing the right of all not 
only to worship Gotl after tho dictates of their own 
conscience, hut to denounce tho faith and ceremonies 
of the church of Romo. Although strongly incited by 
the priests to crush the “ Covenantors ” at the outset, 
die piiiices8-regenf«did not dare to provoke a collision 
with them, uncertain as 'she was of aid from France, 
and of tho extent to which her brothers, Uie Guises, 
as well as her daiightar, would bo able to help her. 
Thus matters stood till tho accession of Elizabeth, 
neither tho Frencll and papal pajty feeling sufliciently 
strong to suppress the ever-growing activity of the 
Loids of the Congregation, nor tho latter to hazard a 
great stroke towards driving priests and foreigners out 
of tho 0011 otry. The viftory of Protestantism in 
England necessarily influenced the state of affairs in 
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Scotland, Mid Cecil, poroeivir-sf at once the extreme 
importance of an alliance 'with the rofomicra in the 
north, at once made preparations fi^r effecting the 
object. Elizabeth, neither as bold nor as far-seeing as 
her great minister, at first witliheld her consent to 
the proposed union, feeling a strong antipathy to 
reWs, a stronger one to robols professing Calvinism, 
and the strongest of all to the person of the Calvinist 
rebel leader. John Knox, heart, head, and soul of tho 
informers, had published, while in exile at Geneva, 
a book fulminating against tbo two Marys, Queen 
"^lary of England, and regent Mary of Scotland, who 
were burning heretics under priestly dictation, to 
which work, written with extraordinary power, ho 
gave tho tillo of “Blast of the Trumpet against the 
monstrous regiment of women.” Elizabeth, with all 
her male energy of character, had too much of female 
arrogance in her natnro to iiardon the hold trumpeter 
denouncing tho VQnitio.s of her sex; she, therefore, 
expressed cordial hatred of Knox, declaring that she 
wonld have nothing to do with him and his friends. 
It M'as a fine theme for another chapter about “ the 
monstrous regiment of womdh.” 

Tho narrow conceit of Elizabeth might have cost 
her a crown, had it not la'cn for lier able minister. 
Cecil, seeing that tho alliance with tho Scotch 
Protestants was a question of life and death for 
England, unhesitatingly insisted’ ujxm it, till ho 
carried bis point, and received the permission of the 
queen to tieat with the Louis of the Congregation. 
Tho nogoliatitins were carried on in great secrecy till 
tho deatli of Henri 11., when, on tho danger of Frencli 
invasion suddenly prcsmiting itmdf, Cecil throw off 
his concealment, and tho queen herself cntercrl with 
'some ardonr into tho niidcrtaking. Towards tlie cud 
of August, while Maiy Btuart 'U'as basking in tho first 
full sunshine of power, her throne surmounted by the 
arms of Fiance, England, Stiotland, and Ireland, 
Elizabeth despatched an experienced difiloinatic gentle¬ 
man, Sir Kalph Sadler, into Scotland, to enter into 
direct ('ommimication with tho Piotcstant leadeiu 
Though hushandiiig her own rosourocs with tho 
greatest parsimony, the queen did not shiiuk from 
spending money to get fj’ietids; and Sir lialph was 
anlrustod with tho sum of three thousand pounds 
sterling for distribution among such of tho pious 
('ovenantoj’s as might bo in want of cash. His 
written instnietions directed tho envoy to appi-oach 
“ the rebels " softly, and, having put somewhat into 
tho pockets of their gi’oat men, to stir tliem up to fight, 

“ so as tho French might bo the hotter oooupiod with 
tliera, and tho less with England.” 'I’ho diplomatic 
game did not answer entirely well; three thousand 
pounds was a small sum to lie disti ibute<l among a 
whole host of hungry men; and»bvcry rebel worth 
bribing, and willing to be bribed, was fully awaro that 
for Oach singlo gold piece dropping from tho hands of 
thrifty (jneon Elizabeth, ten at least might be obtained 
from brilliant Qneon Mary. To arrive at terms more 
■worthy of them and of JSngland, the Lords of the 
Congregation came forward with a grand project. It 
was that the yotmg earl of Arran, nearest heir to the 
crown of Scotland, should marry Elizabeth, and that, 
allegiance havinf^ been withdrawn from Mary Stuart, 
as ruler of a foreign country, the realms of England 1 

and Scotland sliould bo united for over under the 
descoiidants of tlm now dynasty. lloiJofiil as was tlio 
scheme, and apparently simple in execution, it came 
to nothing. Elizabeth consented to meet Arran at n 
secret interview, and left it firmly dotonnineil not to 
marry him, Tho Scottish earl was plain in fiviturcs 
and emliarrasscd in speech, and as he stood side hv 
side with Loitl Robert Dudlo}’, the qnoea drew a deep 
sigh, and abruptly left tho room. 

The iiitinittcy of tho queen with her handsomo 
master of tho horse had given liso to all sorts of 
rumours over sinoo her accession, and when one 
royal suitor after the other was disniiased by her, tho 
belief became general that she intended to raise 
Dudley from tho po.sition of favouietl lover to that of 
husband. But Dudley had a "wife living, and it was 
noi'cssai-y to got rid of lior hoforo ho could think of 
giving his hand before tho altar to his royal mistress. 
In tho summei of l.'i.'ii), tlieio was mucli talk among 
all classes of tho jxiople of attempts lio had made to 
poison her, and tho hi>ooohes about it grew so loud 
that tho foreign anili.U3saduis disoussod the subject in 
their olfieial despatehes. Under date of tho 11th of 
September, Alvaiez do Quadra, envoy of I’hilip, for- 
waidod to liis court a most extraordinary repoit of a 
convori-afion he had. held with Cecil a few days 
before, which jilaccd tho whole oLlho rumours about 
the queen and her lover in a feaifnl light. “ Secretary 
Cecil,” the Spanisli envoy wrote, “ after many protes¬ 
tations and entieatios that I would keep swiret whit 
ho was about to tell ino, said that, the (|U(‘en was going 
on HO strangely' that lie was almiil to withdraw from 
her service. It was a Iwd sailor, he said, who did 
not make for port when he saw a storin eoipiiig, and 
for himself ho perceived tho most manitest rum 
impending ovei the qiioeii through her infiiuiioy with 
liord Itohert. TJie Lord Kohoit had made himself 
master of tho biisiiioss of the slate and of fJio person 
of the queen, to tho cxlremo injuiy of llie realm, with 
tho intention of marrying Jiei : and she liorself was 
Blinttiiig herself up in tho palace, to tho peril of her 

health and life. Ho implorwl me, for the love 

of God, to lemonstiate with the queen; to persiiailo 
her not utterly to throw lierndf away as she was 
doing, and to rcmeniher what she owed to lieuelf and 
to her snhjeets.” After fiirthov details of his con¬ 
versation with (!('cil, tho ambassador eoncltided: 
“Last of all he said that they woro thinking of 
destroying Lord Rolioit’s wifo. They had given out 
that sho was ill; but she was not ill at all, but was 
very well, and was taking gicat earo not to bo 
poisoned. God, ho tnisted, would nova-permit such a 
crime to Ik* accomplished, or allow so wicked a con¬ 
spiracy to prosper.” 

Twenly-foni hours after this .convorsation, the wifo 
of Lord Robert Dudley was found dead at the fiKit of 
tho staircase in her lonely dwelling of Cumnor Hall, 
near Oxford. That sho was muidored Ihoro was no 
doubt, nor that sho was sacrificed to the ambition of 
her handsome lord; but whoso hands committed tlio 
foul deed no human judge, or jury', ever disoovereil. 
Tho he'witohing master of the lioiso of Qiioon Ehzabctli 
had been married to Amy Robsart cloven years, lie loing 
a lad of nineteen, and she a fair sw'oot giil of sevi'ntwn, 
at tha time of the nuptials. 1 was a Jovc-matoh, 
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so-called—“imptiae caraalos a Letita incipiimt in beth’s financial aaid commercial envo/in the Nether- 
luctu torrainantur," as Cecil remarked of it—and, like lands, received orders to purchase at Antwerp and 
all such unions, beset with misery. Having got tired Liege as much war material as could be obtained, and 
of the charms of his pretty little wife, Lord Bobort ho executed his task by sending shiploads of guns, 
left her, and the sunshine of royal favour coming to swords, corslets, sulphur and saltpetre over to England, 
distinguish him above all other courtiers and horse- Meanwhile, carpenters and sliipwrights iirere busy at 
masters, ho shut her up at Cumnor Hall, out of the home swinging axe and chisel. At Gillingham, on 
reach of friends and relations. Here Amy Dudley the mouth of the Medway, the archbishops of Canter- 
was “ fumid dead ” on tho 8th of September; and on bury had built themselves a magnificent palace, and 
an inquest being hold, tho few servants attending in near it stood tho miraculous image of tho holy Virgin, 
the house swore that they knew nothing whatever os attracting thousands of pilgrims. Elizabeth convert^ 
to tho way in which she had perished. Lord Kobert tho magnificent arohiopiscmml mansion into a splendiu 
stayed with tho queen at Windsor when receiving tho carpenter’s workshop, and tho miraculous image of 
report that tiro body of his wife was lying stiff and “Our Lady of Gillingham” having been removed to 
stark and covered with gore at tho foot of tho staircase a lumber room, tho pilgrims wore asked to lend a 
in the gloomy old haJl in Borksbiio, u few hours’ baud in building sliijis and making anchors, repos, and 
journey from tho royal ptilaco. The master of tho sails, which they did with so much good will as to 
iiorso affected no sorrow for the frightful death of his convert in a few months the old haunt of monks into 
consort, but concerned himself at once about the the first naval yard of the kin^om. By tho end of the 
inquest on her body. Despatching a courier to his year 15.50, there were twenty ships lying in Gillingham 
consiti, Sir Thomas Blount, bo gave minute orders harbour, complete with guns, sails, and tackle, well 
that “ the discrcetest and most substantial men should stored with ammunition, maimed W sea, and ready 
1)0 chosen for the jury.” The matter was managed to sail at a moment’s notice. Iteblic rumour destined 
faultles.sly, and the twelve men selected to investigate tho twenty pilgi-im men-of-war to reconquer Calais, 
the mystoiious event wore so entirely discreet as to Elizabeth, indeed, thought much of Calais; but Cecil 
bring in without hesitation a verdict of “ Acoidental told her, and sho believed it, that her CfUais for the 
death.” It satisfied the queen, but did not satisfy tho time had to bo sought in ycotland. 
people of England, and loud crieg Jhat an atrocious Tho plans of Cecil wore vast and compi ehensivo, 
murder had been comniitlcd and was being hushed and weie submitted to the queen in a j)aper drawn up 
up, broke out cvoiy where. Tho subject-was disonssed by himself, headed “ Momoiial of certain points meet 
' in highways and bjways to such an extent that one for tho rostering of tho realm of Scotland to tho ancient 
of tho most celebrated of Protestant pruachears thought wcalo.” The “ points ” wore neaily the same previously 
it his duty to inform Cecil that “ tho country was full advocated by the Protector Somerset, in whoso footstoiM 
of dangerous suspicion and muttering,” to be allaj’ed Klizaboth’sministor tried to follow. “ It is to be noted,” 
onlj' by an “ oarnost searcliing and tiying of tho Cecil wrote, in his memorial, “ that tho best worldly' 
truth, with punislimont if any were found guilty,” so felicity that Scotland can have, is either to continue in 
as lo avoid “ tho displeasure of God, the dishonour of a perpetual peace with tho kingdom of England, or to 
tho queen, and the danger of the whole realm.” Cecil be one monarchy with England. If tho first bo sought, 
duly lejKjrtcd this and other communications to tho then must it necessarily bo provided that Scotland be 
(pioon, but she only laughed at them, as pieces of not so subject as it is presently to tho appointments of 
ubhUidity. “Sho laughs too much for a honest Eiunce, the ancient enemy of England. As long as 
woman,” Do Quadra wTote to his master. Scotland is at the command of the French, tliere is no 

The Btorie.s and scandals about the queen seemed to hope to have accoi'd long betwixt those two realms.” 
affect for a while as her reputation so her popularity. To attain this gieat object, Elizabeth was advised to 
Blit the fooling lasted only for a vciy short time send immediately a body of troops, together with some 
Gradually, tho ixsoplo iK'giin to .peicoivc that their shijis and money, to tho Scotch reformers, so as to 
sovoroign was both more and less than a woman, and enable them te drive the French fiom the country, 
that, whatever her sliortcominM and fnulties in “ And then,” Cecil concluded, “ may tho realm of 
private life, she was hy far the Wt rulei placed at Scotland ctinsidor, being once made free, what moans 
tho holm of the English goyeinincnt since tlio days of may bo devised, through God's gixslnoss, to accord the 
I rTonryVlI. Before Elizabeth had boon a year on tlio two realms to live united for time to come, at tho 
throne, the effdbts of her administration became visible pleasure of Almighty God.” Elizabeth had neither 
both in tho revived state of trade and industrj', and in the boldness, nor the far-seeing wisdom of her gi’eat 
the respect with which England was looked upon by minister; but though, •peihaps, sho was not able to 
foreign countries, testified by nmnoious embassies. |)eroeive with him’^iat both the political and roligious 
'I'he firet great effort of tho government was to create indopondenco of tho kingdom do£3ondod ujion tlio 
an aimed force for the defence of tlie kingdom, which closest alliance with the reform party in Scotland, she 
was ucoomyilished in tho course of tho year 1559. By was sufficiently shrewd to approoiato tho advantage 
Cecil’s advice, tho queen appropriated tho whole of that would accrue to her own intoroste and the 
the revenues of tho vacant bishoprics, and likewise security of her thfone by a union with the northern 
cpnliBca. vl for the public Ismcfit the largo grants of Frolostants. Gradually, and led more tlian leading, she 
land and other property whicli her pre.dccoHsor had allowed herself to be drawn into the executimi of 
made over to convents and abbeys, and the vast sums Cecil’s TOlioy.’ At tho commencement of December, 
thusobfaiaedservedfor buildingshipand purchasing 1559, Sir William Wint4r, a newly-made young 
aims. Thomas Gresham, who continued to lie iiiiza- admiral, was c'omraissioned to take fourteen out of the 
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twenty ships lying in Gillingham liarhonr, and to 
sail into the Frith of Forth, to ihtoroept a French 
squadron which, it was known, was preparing to cairy 
reinforcements to the foreign garrisons in Soothuid. 
This clearly meant war against Franco; but Efiza- 
beth, still timid, attempted to proTeut the movement 
being looked upon as such, by issuing dubious in- 
struolions to Sir William Winter. lie was told in his 
commission, “ to understand that the principal point 
of his service was to impeach the access of any mom 
•.succour fiom France into Scotland, and to tacilitato 
any departure thonoo toward Franco.” IIo was 
further instructed that, “if ho found himsolf strong 
enough, and if tiicre was a convenient opportunity, 
war or no war, attacked or not attacked, he might 
destroy anyaiunod vessels that he might fall in with.” 
Ihit there was an ugly condition attached to this lofty 
commission of her majesty. Sir William was enjoined 
to profess under no circumstances whatever that ho 
was acting under oiders fiom the queen and her 
govomineut, but, when challenged, “to say that he 
was acting on his own responsibility.” ITie French 
would have been porfoolly justified, under these 
circurastanoes, to treat the Queen’s admiral, should 
they defeat him, as a pirate, and lie him to the mast¬ 
head of the nearest vessel. 

Sir William Winter, fortunately, was not defeated, 
bjit made his way into the Fi ith of Fortli, the dangerous 
load before him having been swept clear, and the 
enemy scattered, by a trememdous gale, which arose at 
the critical moment in favour of England. Five days 
licforo Elizabeth’s oomraandei quitted the Medway, the 
imarquis d’Elboeuf, lord high admiial of Franco, and 
brother of the duko do (iiuse, left Dieppe with a 
large fleet, consisting j)artly of transports, carrying 
foot soldiers and cavalry for service in Scotland, and 
partly of war shijis, well manned and armed, and far 
superior in strength to the whole newly-built navy of 
England. I'he weather was fair when the French 
fleet sailed from DiopjKS, so that, had it continued so* 
d’Elbcouf would havo reached Tjcilh l)ofore Sir William 
Winter with his fourteen ships had cleared the m(»uth 
of the Thames, and the lauding of a new army in 
^Scotland might have changed the course of history, as 
far as human calculations went, liut human calcula¬ 
tions wore not to prevail for the moment. The 
French fleet had scarcely reached the entrance of the 
North Sea, when the wind, which had been south-east 
before, veered round to the opposite quarter, blowing 
fiercely, and increasing in vehemence until it ac¬ 
quired the force of a hurricane. For a whole week, 
the heavily-laden trauspoi’ts were tossed about 
furiously by the gale; some went to the bottom at 
once, and others wore dashed' agajnst each other, the 
thick oaken spars flying about lilto chaff in the wind, 
and tlie wild cries of the drowning mon perishing in 
the wilder uproar of the elements. Many of the 
French ships were driven against the flat coast of 
Holland, inaccessible amidst the gigantic tumult of the 
waves, the white-crested breakers mling up into moun¬ 
tains. Not a living soul was saved of the whole proud 
fleet which had sot out for the conquest of Scotland, 
ezoopt the crew of two yessels, one the flag-khip of 
the French admiral. Tlte latter, after boating about 
for more tlian ten days in the channel, regained 


Diopi>e; while the second ship, commanded by captain 
de Martiguos, one of the most oxpei-t sailors of the 
French navy, found a tempoi-aiy refuge beliiud the 
string of islands guarding the entrance into tlio 
Zuydor Zoo, and ultimately rcaohod Leith. One 
hundred men. landed from this vessel, wore the wliolo 
succour derived by the French in Scotland from an 
erterpriso upon which Mary Stuart and her mother, 
the regent, had staked all their hopes. . 

Elizabeth’s young fleet had but a narrow escaiio 
from the same stonu which annihilated the French 
navy. Sir William Winter, with his fourtei'n Gilling¬ 
ham vessels, was overtaken hy the storm a day after 
ho had left the mouth of the Thames, but, sailing near 
the sliore, was enabled to take slieltor in Yarmoutli 
roiulstcad, where ho remained a fortnight. At the 
end of this time, being still ignorant of the terrible 
lato that had overtaken the enemy, ho venturwl forth, 
anxious to execute his eommitsioii, but was stopjKJd by 
a fresh gale off Flamborougb Head, and had to fall 
hack into the Ilumhcr, with the loss of many of the 
ships’ boats. It was not till tho morning of the 24th 
of .January, nearly a month after leaving tho Medway, 
that he went sailing up tho Frith of Itorth, slowly 
drifting with tho title. I’ho French looked on with 
I astonishment at the fourteen strange shijis, bristling 
with cannon, but with «;arocly*auy men visible on 
lioard, and not denoting their nationality by name, 
flag, or colour. Silently and slowly, like phantoms of 
tlie sea, the unknown ships came drifting towards 
Binuitisland, a small town on the northern siioro of the 
Forth, which, together with the ojiposito isle of 
Jnchkoitli, had been strongly fortified by the French 
troojjs. The commander of the latter. General D’Oysel, 
seeing the strange men-of-wur in the offing, at first 
imagined them to be the long-expected vessel*! of 
d’EllxBuf: but as they caiuo nearer, witliont saluting 
the French fhig at Inchkeilh, and without showiug any 
col.uirs, or giving any signs of life whatever, he got 
suspicious, and oidered a blank shot to 1)0 fired .across 
the Ijows of tho nearest vossol. Still there was no 
answer, onvvaid as bt'fore, silently and slowly, came 
tho phautoin sliijis. D’Cysel’s patience now was ex¬ 
hausted, and sjn inging to a gun, ho fired right into 
the foremost of tho strange men-of-war. The shot 
jiroduood a startling cllcct. In an instant, tho dea<l 
arose into life; armed men sprang fortli from evoiy 
nook and comer of tho silent shijis, and tlie flag of 
England came whirling up to tho mast-heads. TJio 
young English admiial had waited to bo attacked, and 
thought his queen would forgive hiit^ if ho attsicked * 
the French in turn--even forgive Inin if lie sliould 
beat them. 

Tho befiting was soon done. Two broadsides proved 
amply sufficient to stop tho guns lit Burntisland and 
along tho shore, wlioreupon tho admiral took pos¬ 
session of rdl tho French vessels within reach, and 
despatched a detachment of sailors to cut off Qononil 
D’Oysol’s communication on the land side with 
Stirling, Edinburgh, and Leith. There had come to 
ix) the only places of importance hold by tho Frencli, 
in the name of the queen of Scotland, the rest having 
fallen giadually under tho authority of the reform 
party, headed by the Ijords - f tho Congngatfon, 
As dbjn as the thunder of tb English guns wa* 





hoiHr$. ti'ftattitiBU the Protostaiita ipos6 through all addsneh expreatde&g of rogrefc at tibe*“audldeat^, in 
tl» OQiQiii^ of Mfe, to help in catting off the retreat of the Leith r^e aa might befit the eitaatioa. 5he 
iite ^French force under D’Oysel, vmioh had become terrible destruction of the fleet in thO North Sea had 
abaoilntely neoessaiy by the blockade from the sea, oast the French government too nuioh down io say a 
involving a total foaa of provisions. D’Oysel oom- word in remonstrance to this explanation ; but the 
menoed nis retreat the day after ho Iwd Wn attacked, regent of Sof>tland refused to receive it quietly, and 
determined to %ht his way through difficulties tip- sent a spirited letter tp Count Noailles, her daughter’s 
parently insurmountable. ITo sot out fiom Burnt- ambassador at London, to protest against the prooeod- 
island, now ji heap of ruins, in the niiildle of the ings of Queen Elizabeth. “ Such a mask," she wrote 
night, the rain pouring down in streams, and no mati to Noailfos, “ is too easy to strip off. As if it were 
liaving a morsel of food in his knajwack. All iiiglit likely, or credible, that an oflioor and a subject should^ 
long they marched, and all the next day, and all the have the will, far loss the power, of making war, not 
next night, till, having made a long turn northward, only without f ho consent, but without the orders of his 
to oscaiH) both tlio sailors of the Englisli fleet and tlio sovereign, SiXMik opmly to the queen. Bid her ro- 
foroos of the leforrnors, tlicy i cached fho bridge of member how God avenges unjust dealings.” Count 
Alloa, on the road to fiHiriing. Although having Noailles spoke as openly as was possible for a man 
tasted no food for forty-eight hours, and marched in grown grey in diplomacy, but fiiil^ to make the least 
incessant rain, the fugitives liad yet kept up their impression upon” Elizalieth. “This woman,” the 
ipirits by the hope of sixm reaching the secure strong- Spanish amba^dor wrote to his master, commenting 
loH of their countrymen; but tliey were ready to upon fbe events of the time, and particularly ElizabeUi’s 
link down in despair when they found that Alloa warlike policy in Scotland—“this woman is ixtssessed 


tile Fr^h force under D’Oysel, vmioh had become 
•baoilntely necessary by the blockade from the sea, 
involving a total loss of provisions. D’Oysel com¬ 
menced nis retreat the day after ho liad Wn attacked, 
determined to %ht his way through difficulties ap¬ 
parently insurmountable. ITo sot out fiom Burnt¬ 
island, now ji heap of ruins, in the raiildle of the 
night, the rain pouring down in streams, and no man 
liaving a morsel of food in his knapsack. All night 
long they marched, and all the next day, and all the 
next night, till, having made a long turn northward, 
to osca|ie l»(h tlio sailors of the Bnglisli fleet and the 
forces of the roforrnors, tlicy icached the bridge of 
Alloa, on the road to Sliriing. Although having 
tasted no food for forty-eight hours, and marched in 
incessant rain, the fugitives liad yet kept up their 
spirits hy the hope of sixin reaching the secure strong¬ 
hold of their countrymen; but they were ready to 
sink down in despair when they found that Alloa 
Bridge, the only pass to Stirling, as well as to 
Edinburgh, had been broken, and the flooded river 
was rushing impetuously through the open arches. 
All despaired, save tiio general, who liiul no sooner 
glanced at the fatal bridge, when ho conceived a plan 
to repair it. An order was issued to the astonndod 
soldiers to lay down their arms, aTu\ set to unioof a 
largo old church, standing close to the rivor-side. 
The woik was soon aocomplished, and the stout 
beams of the church roof having boon Li id upon the 
piers of the broken bridge, D’Cysol’s trcxipH marched 
across, and, at the end of a few houi-s, found them¬ 
selves safe at Stirling, the first to tell the tale of the 
English attack and their own retreat 
At Edinburgh and Leith, the ignorance was natu- 
ralfy not the same as at Stirling, and the day after 
the arrival of the English fleet, the regent sent a 
herald to Sir William Winter, requesting to know by 
whaso order ho was levying war against the queen of 
Sixitland, The admiral was ready with an answei, 
detonnined to fight a little and to lie a groat deal for 
his gracious sovereign. Ho told the herald, with 
most serious countenance, that ho had Wn sent “ to 
conduct divers ships, loaded with ordnance and cannon, 
to Berwick,” and that, “ finding no sure anchorage 
there,” he liad, entirely on iiis own account, “ resolved 


to seek the Forth, knowing no other but g<x>d peace it. When pressed hard, Mary Stuart offered to put 
between my sovereign and all other princes.” In the question to arbitration whether she had a right to 
this peaceable mood, t he- young admiral complained, assume the title of queen of England, which naturally 
ho liad l»on most mischievously ^ attacked. “ As 1 made matters infinitely worse, os it involved a claim, 
was running i^o Leith roads,” said he, “the French the very oxistonco of which Elizabeth could not concede 
foito at Inchkeith and Burntislaod shot at me, and I in honour to herself. The French ambassador was met 
being therewith iuo\ed,and hearing thogrea,t cruelty by u burst of auger when submitting the proposition, 
which the French'used against the Congiegation of and, in reply, the queen told him that “she would not 
Scotland, I det'jrminod with myself to give all tlie aid suflor her estate to lie thus neglected in the open sight 


upon f be events of the time, and particularly Elizabetli’s 
warlike policy in Scotland—“ this woman is ixissessed 
with a Inindred thousand ^ovils, and yet she pietends 
to me that she would like to bo a nun, and live in a 
coll, and toll her bends from morning till night.” The 
old bishop. King Philip’s envoy, was evidently jealous 
of tho maiden queen, being made aware daily of her 
infinite superiority in diplomatic craft. Able as he 
was to circumnavigate facts, he instinctively felt that 
he could never hope to arrive at such glorious heights 
of dissimulation as this young queen who wanted to 
bo a jmn. 

Elizabeth had some excuses for the diplomatic 
trickeiy in wliich slie showed herself so early a 
master. If she dissembled, her great antagonist, tho 
queen of Franco and Scotland, dissembled still more, 
and there wore serious fears that tho intrigues from 
this quarter would bring about, sooner or later, a 
revolution. Hundreds of French emissaries, chiefly 
priests, wore spread all over England, openly exciting 
tlie people to revolt by asserting that Elizabeth was 
illegitimate, and that tlio crown of right lielongod to 
tho Scottish queen, as nearest, legitimate heir. Mary 
Stuart, too, continued to call herself queen of England, 
and to all tho remonstrances of tho English arabaWdor 
at Paris on the subject, there was no other answer 
but tho very unsatisfactory one that it was a meie 
titular distinction, without any moaning attached to 
it. When pressed hard, Mary Stuart offered to put 
the question to arbitration whether she had a right to 
assume the title of queen of England, which naturally 
made matters infinitely worse, as it involved a claim, 
the very oxistonco of which Elizabeth could not concede 
in honour to herself. Tho French ambassador was met 


1 might to the Congregation, and to let the French 
from their wicked practices as tar os 1 might—but 
hereof tho Queen’s highness, my mistress, was nothing 
privy." It was but a ixxjr stoiy, and that the admiial 
shoiud &sk the shrewd regent of Scotland to believe 
it,*was really adding insult to injury. However, tho 
tale was gr«itly approved of by KHzalioth, and the 
Engb’sb envoys abroad wore instructed to repeat it 
at the courts at which they were accredited aad to 


and, in reply, the queen told him that “ she would not 
suflor hor estate to lie thus neglected in the open sight 
of tho world.” Soon after, a meeting of tW pnvy 
council was called together, and after a long and 
earnest debate, it was decid^ to send an amy into 
Scotland. It wad tho unanimous opinion of the 
council that “ the queen of Scots, her hnslmnd, and 
the house of Guise, wore ^he mortal enemies of the 
queen’s person,” and that, “as long as hor majesty 
and the queen of Scots wentalive, they would never 
permit her majesty to live in assured peace.” Ilie 
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' «affn^i(^>flhc^oun(^il further ghye their c^vioo that, 
uni« 0 t tite f'renoh were wholly driven out of Scot< 
land, **heT majesty, and all those who defended her 
ti^ would he in continual danger.” Unwilling as 
Elizabeth was to declare war, and to enter into an 
allianoo with the Calvinist reformers in the north, she 
felt she could hesitate no longer. Thus, much against 
her own desire, the queen toffed into a policy and 
towards a connso of events which was to shape her 
whole reign and affect the history of PJngland for 
i^sentnries to eomo. 

Cooil having signified to tho Tiords of Iho Congre¬ 
gation the willingness of her majesty to enter into an 
open alliance with thorn, a confci-onoo was aivangod to 
take place at Berwick, and on the 25th of I’ebrnary, 
JotJO, tho duke of P»'ortblk was mot hero by five 
Scotch oommissioners, tho chief of whom wore Lord 
Maxwell and Lord James Stuart, illegitimate son of 
King James V. Two days’ discussion sufficed to 
biing about a formal treaty, securing an offensive 
and defensive alliance between Scotland and England, 
By the terms of this treaty, duly signed on the 
271 h of P'obriiary by all pai'tios, the queen of Eng¬ 
land, “ in consideration of the attempt to annex Scot¬ 
land to the French Clown, and for tho preservation of 
its ancient lilierties,” liound herself to furnish an 
army to assist tho Sfiottish people to expel the foreign 
itn^aders, and, in return, the Scots engaged to provide 
an army at their own exjienso to assist England, in 
case the French should retaliate by invading it. The 
2.5^1 of March w'as fix<Kl as tho time on which the 
English army should enter Scotland ; but a slight 
delay ensued, retarding tho important event for throe 
days. On Thurwlay, the 2Hth of March, all was ready, 
and six thousand foot soldiers, tc^ethor with two 
thousand horso, crossed the Tweed, at Berwick, under 
the commimd of Lord Grey, who was treading familiar 
ground, liaving marched eleven years beforo with 
the Fiotector towards the capital of Scotland, lie 
now kept to tho old rotid near tho sea, but pnsliing 
forward slowly, until joined at rrestonpans, on tho 
4th of April, by the troops of the reformers. Tho 
meeting was hearty; however, Lord Grey could not 
suppress his feeling of deep mortification on finding 
\hat the allies for whom ho Was going to fight had 
only engaged for twenty days, the term commencing 
with tho 25th of March, on which hostilities were to 
begin, so tliat under this arrangement tho army of 
Scotland would dissolve in air in tho course of about 
a week. To turn this week to the best account now 
became tho chief object of tho English commander, 
and he forthwith dinsetod his own and tho Scotch 
troops upon Leith, which had been fortified by tho 
French, and supplied with a garrison of four thousand 
men, thus becoming thoir principal stronghold in the 
kingdom. But, by some unaccountable neglect, the 
siege guns, which were to bo sent by sea nom Ber¬ 
wick, had not anived when Jjord Grey’s array sat 
down before Isjith, nor, still more unaccountably, had 
Sir William Winter, whoso fleet wSs lying in glorious 
inactivity in the Piith of Forth, received any orders 
to co-operate with the troops on shore. Tims tho 
wwk passed, and the Scotch army disbtmded itself, 
without teking Leith, orvffecting the slightest advan¬ 
tage against ti>e enemy. All that the English com¬ 


manded could do under the ciroumstanoeB was tc 
send a messenger to Lmidun, uiging the imwediato 
despatch of fresh troops, guns, and ammunition. The 
messenger presented himself beforo tho queen in tlio 
second week of April—raast important week in ilio 
history of tho two kingdoms. 

Even after the despatch of her army intii Scotland, 
Elizabeth showed extreme unwillingness to make the 
cause of tho Scottish reformers hei own. It was 
owing to her distinctly expressed wish, that the 
English admiral was left without orders for co¬ 
operating with tho army, and that oven the cannon 
of Lord Grey's troops was rotainwl at Berwick. All 
the persuasions of Cecil to piixieed in tho course once 
commenced pi ovod fruitless, and the queen seemed on 
tho point of utterly ruining her cause by her wavering 
mood and iudocision, when a somewhat unoxjKicted 
event suddenly changed the aspect of affairs. While 
the envoy from tho camp before Leith was on the 
way to the qiieon, there arrived in Ixiiidoii a new 
ambassador of King I’liibp, a Flomisli nobleman. 
Seigneur de Glaseon, tbo bearer of a sjKseial message 
to Elizabeth. lie was instrueted to toll liei that the 
king of Spain, having lieaid of the assistance she had 
given to tho lieroties of Scotland, in anus against 
their lawful sovereign, thought it necessary to warn 
her not to continue the same caurso of pediey, but 
to lecall the sliij® and any troops she might have 
despatclied, uiwfcr iiain of iuenrring the iiitonse 
displeasure of his majesty, if not his oix-n hostility. 
Tho message, faithfully delivered by I’liilip’s envoy, 
stung Elizabeth to the quick. Her pride ivyolled at 
the cool insolenco with which tho Spanish king pie- 
snvnt'd to order her how to boliavo; and, Ihougli not 
forgetting for a moment tlie fact of his represent mg 
the first power of Enroi<e, she at oiico, with tine 
feminine inqiotuosity, resolved to sot him at defialiee. 
Jmmediato oulers to send reiiiforeemcntH, guns, and 
anrimnition to tho Englisli tr<M>ps in Hcotlaiid, were 
despatched to Leith, and Sir William Winter received 
instructions to co-oporutc, to tho Ix-st of his i>ovvor, 
with tho commander of tho army, 'i'ho queen now 
loudly declared that she would novor^ rest till tho 
lust Frenchman had been driven out of Scotland; and, 
to exhibit tho wail ike emotion which had suddenly 
sprung up in her breast, she sunimoned tho Loudon 
train liaiids together for exercise, and day after day 
kept galloping at thoir head lu St. James’s j’ark. '1 he 
movement was slightly ludicrous; however, it liad its 
oftcct upon the patriotism of the masses. Voluntoevs, 
ready to fight tho French at tho shortest notice, went 
flowing in streams to Berwick, and l^tore the end of 
April a second English army was rawly to march 
upon tho Scottish cajiital. 

Tlio whole of the French tenoiis in Sootlmd were 
now shut up in Leith, hoUling of Edinburgli only 
the castle. The approach from tlio sea-sido having 
boon stopped by tho blockade ol tho English ships, 
the r^ent had no choice but to surrender Leith at 
once, or to dotend it till tho arrival of another French 
fleet, not expeotocl Insforo tho middle of Tiiovo 

was biiroly food onongK within tho walls of Lcilh t(> 
last till tho middle of May; nevorfheless, Genoral 
D'Oysel, who had taken upon Irmself tho command 
in ckiefi resolved to hold out to u>e last, trusting to 
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the Btoiit walls of the fortress as much as to the stout 
hearts of his soldiers, most of them old veterans, 
Seasoned in many an Ilalifm campaign. Lord Gi«y' 
was by no means so well off in regard to troops as his 
antagonist, his men being mostly young, under loose 
discipline, unaccustomed to siego-woik, and disheart¬ 
ened, to some extent, by a striking want of sympathy 
on the part of the Scotch people for whose sake they 
were staking their lives. Except a few noblemen and 
thoir soiwants, there were no Scotcih troops in the 
English camp, and none could bo induced to enlist, 
even under iJie offer of high pay. There remained 
nothing to Lord Grey hut to fight the battle for the 
Scotch without the Scotch, and, Jis soon as his cannon 
had bocm landed from the ships, he sot to work in the 
task hoforo him. The big guns, as in many a previous 
contest of arm.s, again proved tho host English weapon. 
Day and nklit tho heavy ordnance kept battering tho 
Willis of Jveilh, and on llio last day of April the havoc 
made was so great, that it seeincil the town could no 
longer resist. On the evening of the d.aj^, the quarter 
nearest the harbour ■^as perceived to l>o in flames, and, 
fanned by a strong northerly breeze, the fiery tongues 
went licking round the foitifioalions, till they had over¬ 
lapped tho whole place, and rose high up into the sky, 
illuminating with glam of day the Knglisli camp and 
flock Lord Grey expected momentarily the surrender 
of the garrison; but when hour afte? hour pMsed and 
the Fi-euoh came not, he dotennined to remind them 
of his prosenco tho next day, by marching into tho 
town. I'lio next day eamt, tho 1st iit' May, and no 
sooner had tho fiiut dawn announcwl ititelf in tho 
golden tinge of the clouds, when tho English troojis 
got ready for the storm, cxpoctiiig to have easy wih'k 
hy striding over opi'n hie.i(;h(!S. l>ut when it was 
full daylight, I^ord Grey, to liis immense surprise, 
Kiw no open tm>aohcs licfbro him, nor luiiis hlaekcnod 
by fire, but walls as thick and as dean as ever, and 
soldiers marching upon tho walls in holiday dross. 
Tlio French had got it into their heads to imitate a 
native custom hy celobrnting May Day, and festooned 
garlands were hanging fiom fort to foit, with flowwy 
May-polos on every bastion. The English troops, who 
had not yet foi gotten tho tremendous conflagration of 
tho previous night, hstkod on in blank astonisliment 
at all the flowers and garlands, somewhat doubtful 
whether the tiling was a dream or reality. Then the 
French oommcncod dancing on tho walls, arc und thoir 
May-polos, and Grey tlionght best to order Ji's Jin'll 
back to thoir tents. < ’annon and gimpowder wero 
clearly lost iqion an enemy who insisteil on dancing. 

On May Da/, the guns ceased thundering against 
the walls of Leith, but tho work of destruction com- 
mouced afrosh with the dawn of tho next morning. 
ITiere anivod coizrieiw in tho English camp with 
despatches from Cecil and the queen, niging tho ener¬ 
getic prosecution of tho siege, and. if possible, an im¬ 
mediate assault. Another threatening letter fx-oni tho 
monarch of Spain had raised the military ardour of 
Elizabeth to tho highest, pitch; and, forf^ttingall hei’ 
former hesitation, hy which the whole of tho prepaia- 
tion^ for tho war load been hampered and loft inoom- 
pleto, she now insisted that tho French sliould be at 
oiiee attacked and driven from thoir sti-onghold. 
Ijoid Grey, though fully aw-are of the dangcisand 


difficulty of the task, had not tlie courige to withstand 
tho injunctions of the vehement royal lady, now 
suddenly thirsting for warlike fame. His character 
as a skilful general stood not vety high; ho had 
commanded at Guisnes, strongest of all the Oidais 
outworks, when it was taken hy the French, and to 
wipe out this defeat }iad become the great ambition of 
his life. He now reived to take Leith at all 
hazards, and at all risks. After batteiing the walls 
for five days longer, from the morning of tho 2nd 
till tho evening of the 6th of May, ho thought 
breaches made sufficient to warrant a general storm, 
to take place early the next day. Late in the evening 
of tho 6th, some of the chief offioers inspected the forti¬ 
fications, and strongly reported against tlio assault, 
as utterly impracticable for the moment; however, 
the commandcr-in-chief, goaded by ever-renewed 
taunts from the court, insisted that it should take 
place. Accordingly, tlio troojis were got ready for 
the stoim a little after midnight; and as soon as the 
first rays of day came creeping from over tho eastern 
hills, there was a rush forward into the enemy’s 
trenches. The outer works were soon taken, but 
when the storming-parties, with increased iuqietu- 
osity, had jum[)ed down into tho second and deepest 
moat surrounding tho fortifications, they found, to 
their utter dismay, that the scaling-ladders which 
tlioy luid brought with them were too short by more 
than a man’s length. In vain tho excited soldiuts 
tried to climb up against tho haid granite walls hy 
lifting each otlier fiom tlio top of their bidders; thete 
was no fooling anywheitj, and no sooner was a head 
raised alxove tho battlements when it got knocked 
down hy tho bullets or butt-ends of the Pi ench. And 
not only Frouchmun, hut Scotchwomen oi tho lowest 
classes came forward to bar tho passage of tho as¬ 
saulting host. All along the ramparts stood swarms 
of “ the Frenchmen’s harlots,” busy, with immense zeal, 
in loading guns, rolling tar-barrels, and pomiug boil¬ 
ing pitch upon the heads of tho English soldiers. Fur 
those, there was no possibility of fighting, and all 
they could do was to allow them-selves to be killed. 
'I’lie work of slaughter went on for more than two hours, 
to tho intense gratification of the ngont, who, though 
seriously ill, and feeling life fast ebbing away, ordered* 
herself to bo carried on her couch to tho siunmit of 
the castle, to enjoy the terrific spectacle. Never before 
did the eyes of tho queen-mother behold such a sight. 
With fierce stubhornnoss, heedless of death, the Eng¬ 
lish regiments kept dashing against the granite walls, 
surging npwaids like stom-driven waves, and de¬ 
voured like waves in thoir own element. Grim death 
full down in showeis from tho ramparts of Leith, and 
the dark moat below beaame a yawning grave. 

Tlio carnage wonVou till the grave was choked, and 
tho dying stopped the road of the living. But it was 
not hefure half tho officers of Ids army had perished 
tliat Lord Grey oiAorod the bugles to sound a recall. 
Slowly the shattoreil lemnant of the English host 
crept hack to the*tents, followed hy a long train of 
wounded, of cripples, and of coimses, Tho spirit of 
the anmy was utterly broken, and it was feared evety 
moment that the French would hurst from their forti¬ 
fications to mow down thop that were left to kill, 
lloweyor, this was a groundless fear, for tho Frmich, 
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ttltliougli they*ha<i suflered littlo or nothing fiom the 
aasattlt, were in no mood whatever to take tio offen¬ 
sive. ' General D’Oysol’s troops had plenty of courage, 
and plenty of guns and gunpowder, but they wore 
short pf food, having come to tlio end of dried fish 
and salt porl^ and nearly eaten all Acir horses. Of 
immediate relief there was not tlio slightest hope, and 
even the prospect tliat French sliips woiild break the 
blockade in tlio middle of June had become dim with 
the report that the Huguenots had risen, and that 
^ Franco was in the throes of civil war. Thus situah.'d. 
General D’Oysel was as much inclined to bargain for 
oatmeal and fresh mutton as to fight for glory and 
thoKoman Catholic religion^ and having expressed 
his wishes to tins effect to Lord Grey, who recioived 
them cordially, peace negotiations were opened at 
once. They promised to bo the more successful as the 
queen-regent was daily getting weaker in health, and 
entirely unable to defend the interests of her daughter, 
so that free action was loft to the wishes of the French 
general and his oflSoors, all of whom wore for more 
anxious to return to their native countiy than to con¬ 
tinue in a land offering few charms, and most unat¬ 
tractive in regard to victuals. To EhV.ahcth the offer 
of peace was as welcome as to the commander in Scot¬ 
land; for although the defeat sustained from the 
French was galling to her prido, she could not help 
Boqing tliat a piolongation of the struggle would lead 
to nothing but useless waste of life, and, what was 
nearly os important to her, waste of money. She, 
IlicrofoTO, fully acqniosced in the iiogofiations, and, to 
bring fhem to a safe end, desirod Cecil to proceed to 
Scotland. 

The preparations which Cecil had to make to leave 
his ^lowor in safe hands, somewhat delayed his do- 
paituro, so that ho did n<ff roach Edinburgh till the 
ICth of June, n«irly seven weeks after the commence- I 
mont of the negotiations. An important event had 
ocennod in the meanwhile, in the death of the quoen- 
legent. Mario of I,onaiuo, widow of James V., onco 
the brightest ornament of tho most brilliant court in 
ihe world, with half a dozen kings basking in the 
Biinshino of her beauty, but now, and for years p.'ist, a 
grim horotic-hunting termagant, closed her eyes for 
*lho final rest at midnight on tho 11th of June. 
Around lior couch stood many of tho Scotch nobility, 
together with D’Oysel and tho chief officois of tho 
Fronch army, to all of whom sho bid a solenui farewell, 
exhorting them to ho loving, peaceful, and tolomnt 
towards each other as well as towards Ihoir enemies. 
It was that kind of advice which the dying arc so fond 
to give, littlo as they may have practised it, and 
which the living accept with so much reverence, yet 
follow so seldom. But tho audience suriounding the 
deathbed of Mario of Lorraino was realty anxious to 
give weight to her dying exhortation, the great in¬ 
terest of the hour to all parties being that of peace. 
The Fronch, on their part, made no secret as to the 
reason why they desired peace above all things. 
Pour days after the death of the rd^nt, tho officers of 
D’Oysol’s army invited those in tho English comp to 
a friendly entertainment on Loith sands, tho condition 
being tlmt each side should “ bring with thorn such 
victuals as they had in sHire,” as a confribution to the 
general feast. The invitation having been aoooptcd. 


liOtd Grey and his ofliocrs ap|ieai'cd on tho ground 
like weU-wed English gentlemen, loaded wilh loast 
fowl, hams, beef, capons, fine white broad, and all 
Boi-ts of delicious winos. Tho French came late, after 
the table had been spread, and they excused them¬ 
selves for their dilatoiinoss wiUi the long time it Imd 
taken to proenro and duly prctxn-o their viands. They 
then opened their provision baskets, and the gontlo- 
mon of England behold, on napkins white as snow, 
two onions, a piece of baked hoise, and four dozen 
rats, beautifully roosted, witli a lauiol leaf at the tail 
of each. 

Tho arrived of Klizaboth’s gi-cat minister saved tho 
remnant of the rats of Leith fiom btfing roasted, and 
tho gallant Frenchmen from the trouble of roasting 
them. Although at first tho peace negotiations went 
on in a very unsatisf.iotmy nmnnor, being hampered 
by tho intorv'ention of Monsoignenr do Mon tine, hisliop 
of Valence, ambassador dospatchod by Mary Stuart 
and her husband, Cecil man-agdl to settle all difficnl- 
tios in threatening to rosnmo siege operations by a 
now and poweiful army which tho duke of A'oifolk 
was collecting at the border. Tho wot thy ecclosiostio 
who roprosentod tho intorcsis of tho ,Scottish queen 
dimly felt that this would involve him in paiiaking 
with his countrymen of all the delicacies of Leith 
cookery, and tho prospect growing loss and loss agreo- 
ahlo every day* Monseigneur do Montliic finally ic- 
Bolved to submit to the conditions laid down by the 
head of tho English government. On tho filh of 
July, Cecil and Loid Grey, on tho |»art of Eliz.alN>lh, 
and Gonfial ITOysel and Montlnc, on the pait of 
Mary Stuart and Francis IL, set their names to a 
definite I'leace agreement, known as tho treaty of 
Edinbuigh. The principal clauses of tho treaty woio 
that tho French troops should quit Sootlund for over ; 
that tho fortifications of Loith should bo dcmolisBod, 
that tlio queen of France and Scotland, as well as the 
king, her husband, should ccaso to claim or assiinio 
tho stylo and titlo of tho sovereign of England; that 
no foreigners should Ixi allowed to servo cither as 
civil or militaiy officers in Hcothmd ; and, finally, 
that the govorninont of the Scottish realm, during tlio 
absence of the queen, should ho confided to a council 
of twelve momlxirs, seven of them to ho appointed by 
tho qncon, and five by tho repreBcntativcs of the 
people assomhlcd in yjarliaineal. By a further stijm- 
lation of the treaty, the next parliament, iixod to take 
place in the mouth of August, was also emjioweiod tc 
settle all mattors pertaining to religion. As the last 
clause was a vast concession to tlic Hootch reformers, 
granting everything they could pt^ibly desire, so 
was the whole treaty a signal victory of English 
policy. Wlien tho ships wliich Iwre away tho French 
army set sail in lioith haibour, Klizabetli could fi-cl 
that her tlirono had oomo to stand on a now founda¬ 
tion. 

Tlie treaty of Edinburgh, imxiorlant as it was as a 
victory of the English, was still more so as a defeat of 
tho French govornmont. Mary Stuart and her undos, 
tho Guises, hittorly frit it so, but they wore absolufrly 
poworloss to do more than give vent to their grief. 
Franco, since tho death of Henri 11., had fallen into 
a slate of complete anarchy thir-ugh tho misgovorn- 
meul^of its rulers, and was standi -g on the bimk of 
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destruction through the strife of internal fo^. The 
boy-king, Mary Stuart’s buslmnd, suffering from 
leprous disease, was a convenient tool for the execu¬ 
tion of the plans of the Guises, which tended to no¬ 
thing less than the extirpation of heresy, and the es- 
tablUJiinent of a strong alwolutist rule, uphold by 
priestly fanaticism and liocked by the stake and the 
gallows. The Guises themselves, all of them able 
men, with largo brains and small conscience, were 
fully aware of the difficulty of the task, but still they 
overrated the power of their allies, the pi-iests, for 
crushing the seeds of heresy. Theie wore almvo a 
million of I’rok'stants, or JIugnonots, in France, re¬ 
presenting the flower of the middle classes, and to 
crush them it did not sulBec, ns the Guises calculated, 
to fulminate excommunicatjons in chapels and 
churches, to prohibit Hiblcs and prayer mootings, and 
to send a score of hangmen tlmnigh the land as 
teachers of true luligion. Unlike the Protestant sub¬ 
jects of King Philip in the Netherlands, who, with 
Flemish endurance, alloweil themselves to bo killed 
in the name of God, the French heretics assumotl an 
aggressive attitude, declaiing their readiness to defend 
their faith, not only with their lips but with stout 
arms wielding stout swords. On tlio firet signs of 
religious persecution becoming evident, the chief 
loaders of the ITugnenots mot in secret assembly at 
the city of Nantes to prepare measures for resisting 
the stoiiu. After mature doliboratioh, it was decided 
to foim an army, and to march in small bands 
towards lllois, where the king and Ibe Guises wore 
staying; to take the latter prisoners, to bring them to 
trial, and to appoint fresh guides and advisC'rs to his 
majesty. There scemod great chances at first that 
this conspiracy would bo successful, several thousands 
of Eugiionots, many of them old soldiei-s, taking their 
oatH to overthrow the hated tyranny rf the Guises or 
to perish in the attem])t. But the numlxir itself made 
secrecy almost impossible, and tlie whole plan having 
l>een betrayed to the uncles of Mary Stuart, they lost 
not a moment to crush their enemies. Removing with 
the king from Blois to Iho fortified city of Amljoif o, 
they gathered as many defenders around them as the 
priests were able to raise, and all the roads being 
strongly guarded, the Huguenots were taken prisoners 
in groups as they approached, aitd at once thrown into 
subterranean durrgoons prepared for their reception. 
When all had beerr thus secured, the work of venge¬ 
ance commenoed. Long lines of gallows wore 
erected in the sti-eets or the city, and on those the 
prisoners were hung in scores, without trial, withorrt 
examination, and williout tho least form of judgment. 
All through the month of Marclt, -w'hilo Elizabeth’s 
army was making preparations hr nrarch into Scotland, 
tho work of muidervwQpt on within Aittboise, in sight 
of JMaiy Stuart and her young husbarrd. When the 
hairgmen Imd broken down rtndor tho fatigue of their 
terrible woi k, Mary’s uncles ordered rows of si affblds 
to bo bmlt, to cut off heads by Uie wholesale. ’J’o save 
trouble, the dead bodies of tho heretics were cast 
togetlier m heaps, till all tho streets of tho city ran 
red with blood, and long jmi-ple streaks wore soon 
flowing dow'n the river Loire. But even this was 
weaiy work, and when it had lasted nearly a montli, 
tho cardinal de Lorraine conceived iho idea of finnihiing 


the business while providing entertainment for the 
ladies. It was airanged that the remaining heretics 
should be drowned like dogs, for the glory ol’ God, and 
tho amusement of tho royal family. Accordingly, in 
tho last days of March, tho Iluguenots not yet slaugh¬ 
tered wore chained to long poles, eight, tmf, and a 
dozen at a time, and thrown into the river, with tho 
qiioen and her maidens looking on from the high 
balcony of the castle. Each group of martyrs kept 
floating for a while, till dragged down by their 
irons, and the spectacle so amused the court as to give 
rise to loud exclamations of delight. Even king^ 
Francis forgot that he was a Itmer in the pleasing 
excitement of seeing his subjects drowned. 

Like all martyrdom, tiiat of tho French Frotestanti 
bore its immediate fruit. So far from feeling cowed or 
subdued, tlie Huguenots, after the massacres of Am- 
boise, showed themselves more bold and courageous 
than ever in defence of thoir religion. They organised 
secret assoteations throughout the country, piocured 
large suyiplics Of arms and ammunition, and even sent 
ambassadora to England to seek aid and protection 
from tho queen. Elizabtfth thought intervention in 
Fienoh affairs too lx>ld a game, although the rerovery 
of Calais was looming at tho end of it, Cooil, on his 
pait, received the Huguenot messengers with openly- 
expressed satisfaction, holding out hopes of assistance 
after a time, if not at once. Already Cecil saw clearly 
the absolute necessity of England taking Bie lead in 
tho now religious movement in Europe, and of soaring 
to greatness by assisting other nations to throw off 
tho bondage to Rome. But Elizabeth’s ]K>liti«al saga¬ 
city could not rise to tliis‘height all at onre, and oven 
the success of Cecil’s labours in Bcotland, so far from 
giving her faith in his jiolicy, mudo her inly distrust 
it. While the Huguenot envoj’s wore yet lingering 
near the English couid;, tlio estates of Srotland assem¬ 
bled, in accordance with tho stipulations of the treaty 
of Edinburgh, to settle the future administration of 
tho realm, civil as well as religious. At tlio very first 
meeting of tho Scotch parliament its overwhelmingly 
Frotestaut character became evident. 'J'bo ecclesias¬ 
tical benches were almost entirely doseitod, and while 
tho leading Lords of the Congregation and thoir friends 
filled every scat-, the slate of ancient government wai* 
singularly illustrated by the empty throne which was 
standing atone end of the hall, witli a dusty crown, 
mace, and sword lying on tho top. Tho proceedings 
of parliament amounted to a coraploto rcvfuution. lly 
a series of acts, rapidly and almost unanimously passed, 
Homan (Catholicism and tho jurisdiction of the pope 
wove alwlishod for ever, and teniblo penalties were 
enacted against all who should continue to attend or 
celebrate mass, the fiist offence involving confiscation 
of property, and thtfjast, punishment of death. These 
acts were pre^xided by a Confession of Faith, based on 
the doctrines of Calvin, which wore thereby solemnly 
acknowledged by the representatives of the nation. 
Tho confession ended in the warlike prayer, “ Arise, 

O Lord, and let thy enemeis bo confoundit; let theme 
flee ft a thy presence that bait thy godly name; give 
tiiy sorvandis strenth to speik thy worde in baldness, 
and lat all natiounis cleif to thy trew knowledge. 
.Amen.” , ' 

Qnem Elizabeth did not like tho Confession of 
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nor aw of the proceedings of tlie Scottish 
parliament. To Knox, the soul and leader of the 
reformation in the north, she had a strong dislike, 

■ which the groat reformer tried in vain to overcome 
by friendly and even submissive letters, offered as an 
atonement fur his unhappy booh on “ the monstrous 
regiment of women.” But besides this personal 
grievance, which might have Vanished in time, the 

S ieon had anotlier and far more serious objection to 
e doings of her noithorn allies. She felt iustinc- 
tivcly, and she felt truly, that the doctrines propagated 
*among them were directed against irresponsible crown- 
bearers us much as against irresponsible priests, and 
that they would load in the end to a republican 
instead of a monarchical form of government. Luther, 
in his revolt against established authority, stopped 
short at the throne; Calvin, bolder in spirit, and 
living in demooiatio surroundings, went one stop 
further ineeusuiing kings who dosoivcd censure; but 
Knox, greatest and imvst fearless of apostles of the 
tnith, went far beyond those loailors, advocating not 
merely reform but revolution. Scotland's apostle, 
like another Elijah, felt ” fery jealous for the J.ord 
Go<l .of hosts,” and, following the doctrines of Luther 
and Calvin to their logical sequel, was nobly steadfast 
in hie determination not to allow kings, any more 
than poyjos, to stand between high heaven and his 
own soul. lie loudly proclaimed the right of subjects 
to '^itinish bad rulciu like other malefaetuFs, and to 
resist ]>rinccs whenever they should transgress the 
law of God—dogmas and maxims naturally very dis¬ 
pleasing to the ears of the daughter of Henry VHI. 
'I'hat they were not meant' to bo mere maxims, but 
gfxKl to be converted into strong substantial facts, the 
estates of Scotland went to prove to Elizabeth. In 
the now eonstilution which they elaborated very little 
was said about the privileges of kings, but a grofit 
deal about the jirivileges of men. The system of future 
ec-olesiastical and, to some extent, civil governmi-nt, 
was laid down in a Hook of Discipline, in the drawing 
up of which Knox look a loading part. This charter, 
atiioug others, established the startling innovation 
that the religious sovereignty should leside in tho 
poojilo, as the source of all authority. The people 
filniio, tho Book of Discipline oivlorod, should jwsse.s8 
tho right to apjxiiut pioac-hers and ministers of leli- 
gion, wlioBc sacred function was declared to originate, 
not in tho iinjiosition of hands, or any other ceremony 
denoting eoclosiaslical authority, but in tho conseion- 
tions eloclion of the faithful members of tho church. 
In tho eyes of tlxo roprosentativos of Scotland tho 
episcopal government of England was as much an 
abomination as tho hieran*hy of Home, and they did 
not hesitate to hold it up to contumely as a remnant 
of foul superstition, offensive to rfll g<xlly men. In¬ 
stead of into bishoprics, the Scottish parliament 
divided the kingdom into religious disliicts, ten in 
number, over which were placed as many ministers, 
healing tho title of superintendents. But their duty 
was not only to suporintond tho roKgious worship, but 
tlio manner's and morals of tho people; to teach, as 
well as^ to preach; to give alms to tlio jioor, and 
instruction to tho ignorant, and, in general, to show 
the ways upon earth as v^ll as. the road to heaven. It 
was a gigantic revolution in all respects, such as no 


nation over wont through in so hhert a space of time 
In little more tlian a montli, while tho estates were 
sitting at Edinburgh, Scotland became, fiom a foii^l 
monarchy, the most democratic republic upon earth. 

But tliuugh actually and virtually a lepuLlie, tho 
disciples of Knox woio wise enough not lo pnx-iaim 
Scotland as such, well aware that us yet ihe physical 
stieugth of tlie nation was not equal to the assoitimi 
of its iiideiieiidenco. (hi tho other hand, it seemed 
impossible that, after Ihe Fienoli troojis had been cast 
out, and the now constitution lieen framed, Scotland 
should coutinuo under the sovoieignty of the queeti of 
France, even though her autlioiity might Ixi only a 
shadow. There was clearly no security lor what 
Scotchmen held dealer than their lives, their religion, 
as long as tho seoptre was in tlie hands of a piin- 
cesH, foreign in all hut biith, ultia-pajiist in all her 
views, surrounded by Jesuits, and ojienJy cxlubifiug 
the bent of lici inclination by looking on with satis¬ 
faction, if not directly 01 del mg, the cold murder of 
rrotestants. 'J'ho massaere of the Huguenots at Am- 
boiso had made it iin];K>ssiblc that the queen of Fiance 
should continue to be queen of Scotland, and tlie only 
question now was us ti) who should take her place. 
The old plan, wai mly approved of by Cecil, of marry¬ 
ing the earl of A nan, next heir to the Scottish crown, 
to Elizabeth, and to unite the tweicalms, apiioarcd m 
all resjKXJts tho best solution of the difficulty, aiid.aflor 
matuio dolilKiiafion, tho estates resolved to lake tho 
impoiiant sh'p of directly offering a crown and a 
kingdom to the maiden queen. The icsolution was 
passed in the mouUi of Soptemlwr, IStiO, and a sjiecial 
embassy set out immediately lor Ijondon with an ad 
dtess to ElizabelJi’s council—a most ri'iiiarkabio docu¬ 
ment. “Other devices,” said the iopie.sei>t.itivos of 
Scotland, commenting upon (he iiosition of tlieir eonn- 
tiy', “may seem piolxiblo for a lime; but, wo fear, 
not for long. Wo wish (lie Is'st, though many iuei- 
doi'ls may fall out to eliango tho course, but if this 
[the louiriage] shall take place, then are all doubts 
removed for over. Weliavc no king tooflei joii—tlie 
more sorry wo; but wo pioseiit unto you him who, 
being iu place next unto a king, shall biing with him 
tho fiicudsbip and force of a kingdom. We assure 
you witli him of the hearts and good-will ot a whole 
nation, which you may never hy iiclies obtain. Wo 
picsoiitno stranger, but in uiauiier a our own eouutry- 
luan, seeing this isle is a common I'ountry to ns both; 
one that siieakoth your own language, one of Uio sam.i 
religion, i'ou need not lear that by nmniago of a 
king of Scotland unto a queen of EngLmd, tlm pio- 
eiuinonco of England luiglit bo (IcfaceA, for that should 
always remain still the Avoithiuess tlieieof; neither 
need you fear any alteration of tlio laws, seeing tho 
laws of Sixitlaiid avoio taken.out of England, and, 
therefore, botli those realms aio luled by one fashion. 
By these means liolmd might lie reformed, and thus 
the queen ot Englaml become the stiongost princess 
upon tlie seas, and establish a coitaiii monarchy by 
itself in the ocean, divided from the lost of the world. 

Tho noble language of Scotland’s deputies made no 
impression ujxin ElizabeUi. Once moie all her great¬ 
ness as a queen disappeai ed in her littleness os a 
woman. W hatever afleotiou there was in hoi Jicart was 
gives to that vain, friA'olous, and qit^ -headed scoun 
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drol whom all the nation accused of the murder of his witli gi-cat'boldaosa, succoodod remarkably wdl. Both 
own vdfo, and it was for his sake tliat she declined Ikv Cond^ and the king of Navarre were invited to be 
coining monarch of Scotland as of England, and the present at a mooting of^ tho osfatos of Franco, to bo 
** strongest princess upon tho soas.” It was in vain hold at Orleans; and, anivin^ in tho city, the former 
that Cecil, bat'ked by the whole privy council, pressed was thrown at onco into prison, and tho latter Iwd 
her to accept tho Scottish offer, and, by a slight per- his guards taken from him and was forbidden to 
sonal Bacrifioe on her part, to gain tlio blessings of two leave his residence, Condd was immediately put upon 
nations. Elizabeth would not listen, and kept dally- his trial, accused of having conspired with the lluguo- 
ing with Dudley, who, false and treacherous as over, nots to overturn the govommont and to seize the 
had in the meanwliile got into secret communioation person of the sovereign. In tho moanwhilo, to get 
with tho Spanish amkissador, offering to bring the rid of Kinj; Anthony, who could not ho tried, tho 
kingdom hack to Iho allpgianco of Romo, if his mastoi- Guises devised a notable schemp. They persuaded ' 
would givo his consfint and assistance to his marriage their young monarch to invito his illustrious relative 
with tho queen. This was an offer as foolish as un- to an interview within tho castle of Orleans, to got 
necessary, for had Elizabeth willed to make a husband np a quarrel with him, and, when at its height, to 
of her master of tho borso, the consent of the king of draw his dag^r and cry for help, on which soldiers 
Spain was coi tainly not required. When she had were to rusli into tlie room and despiitch tho king of 
positively refused tlio carl of Arran, and with him tho Navan-o. All tlio details of tlio plan were carefully 
crown of Scotland, the great, anxiety of tho privy arranged, and it might have succeeded but for tho 
council was that she should marry somebody, even uuoxiJectcd interference of Calhorino do Mwliei, 
though it might bo the detested Dudley. Lord 8ussc.x mother of Francis, She was ostensibly a friend of 
strongly expressed this fooling in a letter to Cecil, dis- the Guises, j ot profoundly mistiustful of them, as 
(tussing the marriage question: “ I wish not,” wrote well as jealous of Mary Sluurt; and as tho destruction 
Sussex, “ that her majesty should linger over a matter of the king of Navarro and his brother was evidently 
of so groat importance, hut choose speedily, and there- solving no other end hut that of increasing'their 
ujjon follow BO much of her own affection as by the power, she lesolvod to pi-cyont it by all the means at 
looking upon him whom she should cho(«o, rmnes e/tu her command. While whispering to her royal son not 
sernius titillareidur, which shall bo tho residiest way, to lend himself too readily to tho wotk of assassination, 
with tho help of God, to bring ns a* blessed princa she furnished socict information to King Antliony of 
If I know that England had other rightful inheritors, the intended scheme, and tho effect was tliat it pioved 
1 would tlion adviso otherwise, and soiik to soivo tlio abortive. Meeting Francis face to face, tho king fixed 
time by a liushand’s choice. But, seeing she is «&*- his eyes with a keen searching gaze upon 1dm, os if 
mum refagium, and tliat no riches, friendship, foreign trying to read in his veiy*soul, Tho crowned youth, 
alliance, or any other present commodity tliat might trained as Lo was in the Bchool of nniidcr, shrank 
come by a lius^ncl, can serve onr tnin without issue under tho stem gaze, trembled and faltered, and, after 
of Lor Ixxly, if tlie queen will love anybody, let her a few minnies thus passed, the meeting camo to an 
love* where and whom she list, so mu^h tliirat I to end, tlio cardinal do Jjoi mine, who was watcliing with 
see her love.” Lord Sussex did not understand his his assassins in an adjoining looin, listening in vain 
! royal mistress quite well enough to know that, ready for tho signal to begin the hutcheiy. Great was tho 
, as she was to love her master of tho horse, she was disappointment, and to remedy it Loi raiiio and his 
not at all ready to marry him. Perhaps at moments brothers settled tliat a brilliant hunting iiarty should 
she stixid at the blink of crushing lior piido to tho tako place in tho cuviions of Cliambord and Olienon- 
extont of contemplating tho union; but those monioiils coaux, that tlio king of Navarro should ho invited to 
of passion quickly vanished, and with them Dudley’s it, and that ho should be jilaoed under tho sjiccial 
holies. 'J’hoy had never been raised higher than at charge and guidance of some of tho huntsmen who* 
tho time wlien Lord Sussex’s letter was written, in had been waiting for him in tlio royal aute-chamlior. 
the beginning of November, just after tho failuio of Anthony of Navarro tried to excuse liimsolf, but the 
the Scotch negotiations. Ali'cady tho coui’tiers came young king insisted that ho should go, and tho gi oat 
crouching at tlie feet of the queen’s favouiite, ioi she sport was fixed to take place on the 1 tith of November, 
liad drupped hints of man lago, uiid gone so far as to But late in the evening of Sunday, tho 15th of 
givo ordein to create him a ]:>cor. 'ITio patent was Novomhor, when Francis was kneeling devoully in 
drawn out aoooriingly, and duly laid before the queen his chapel before tho imago of the Virgin, turning his 
for signature. She looked at it, carefully read it, and rosary, ho was suddenly seen to fill to tho ground 
carefully out it to pieces with a penknife. in a swoon. Gamed to his conch and recovering con- 

The penknife opesatiyn was not a more changing sciousnoss, ho compliyned of pains in tho back of the 
whim on the part of Elizabeth; hut caused by a pitce bond, and had medicines administered to him. They 
of rather imixu tant nows wldoh she had just received, seemed to take effect, and he was visibly bettor the 
The nows i-ame from France, where varions strange next day, though not able to leave his bod, so that 
events had token place suhsoqueiit to the massacres the gioat hunt had to be jKistyioned. At the end of 
of Amhoise. When all the Unguenots within reach a week, his majesty was sniliciently recovered to 
of .the nil les of Mary Stuait had been killed, tho append his siguatuie to several death-wan-ants, among 
Guises Igitlionght themselves of seizing and destroying others that of the prince do Condd, condemned by a 
the ohiof leatlcr, tlio prince de Condr^, brother of King epofdal tribunal aji^ioiiitod by the duko do GiuRe. 
Anthony of Navarro prospective heir to tho thiono. Tho exooulion was hxoij to ^ko place at Orleans oU 
It was a dangerous undertaking, hut, canied*out tlio lOtli of Itecemher, the day of tho ojKining of fjje 
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eutates of Ftauce, pn which it was desi^vd to pro* 
duoe effooti si&ny known Protestants having been 
chosen representatives of the people. Preparations 
for the meeting of parliament* the great hunt, and the 
gmt execution, now filled up the whole time of tho 
Quises, when all at once, more suddenly than ever, 
Francis II. fell again to the ground in a swoon. It was 
on the evening of the 4th of December, at tho moment 
when tho young monarch was sitting down to a grand 
banquet, given in honour of the arrival at Orleans of a 
neW pontuical legato. Doctors were soon on the sjwt, 
Jinit this time they and their medicines were useless. 
After lingering tor a few hours in semi-unconscious¬ 
ness, Francis II. expired on tho morning of tho 5th of 
December, not (juite seventeen years old. Mary 
Stuart, after a reign of less tlian a year and a half, 
had ceased to bo queen of France. 

The death of tho poor leper who had worn the crown 
of France was followed by the moat momentous con¬ 
sequences. Francis 11. had scarcely drawn his last 
breath when all tho courtiers and great officers of 
state, including the Quises, sank on their knees before 
the king of Navarre, whosq murder they had been 
planning but an hour Ixiforo. By the laws of succession, 
the crown devolved upon prince Charles, brother of 
the defunct, ten years old, while the king of Navarro, 
his nearest male relative, became I'cgcnt. His first* 
act was to open tho ]irison door of his brother, lying 
for_ execution; and his second to ally himself witJi 
Catherine de Medici, and to expel tho Guises from all 
the positions of trust and power which they had en¬ 
grossed to themselves. The revolution did not toko 
many hours to accomplish, and those who had boon 
rulers of a kingdom on tho morning of tho 5tli of 
December, found ihomsolvos suspected traitors in tho 
evening, while tho tw*o brothers condemned to bo 
killed hod seized tho helm of tho government. The 
Guises might have attempted to dispute possession 
with tho king of Navarre and his brotlior, both of 
them brave, but not wise or even adroit inen, had not 
all their other enemies come forward at the anmo time. 
The co-operation of shrewd Cathprinc do Medici was 
in itself a tower of strength to the now ruler, and it 
w*aS gj-oatly increased by the repoit; that the constable 
de Montmorency was marclring from I'aris ujjon 
Orleans with a large body of retainers, to toke i)ossos- 
sion of tho command-iu-chief of tho army from which 
he had been driven by tho Guises. Tho latter now saw 
tlie hoiielessness of any further attempts to regain 

S ower, and quitted the court precipitately, tho caiv 
inal de Lorraine making Mary Stuart the companion 
of his flight. When, on the lOtli of December, the 
new boy-king opened the estates of tho kingdom with 
great pomp, the tall figure of Anthony of Navarre at 
his side, the streets of Orleans ofifeigd an extraordinary 
fflght. While the adherents of thib Guises went rush¬ 
ing out of the southern gates of tho city, the troop of 
Montmorency came marching in at the north, and be¬ 
tween the two streams of soldiers and armed men a 
small fime^ procession, issuing fjom the cathedral, 
seemed in imminent danger of being crushed. It was 
a singular procession, the centre being composed of a 
mean-looking funeral car, with a royal crown on tho 
top, but with no other followers but one bishop, stone- 
Mitid, led by tw'o old ohrfhiberlains. Tho blind pre¬ 


late vram Goillaixl, bishop of Suulis, and il«j coffin 
wlpoh ho was accompanying to its last rchling-place 
contained the mortal remains of Francis U., kinsr of 
Franco. 

Tho nows of tho death of tho king was anything 
but welcome to Elizabeth, greatly us it raiswl the 
hopes of the French I’rotestouts with whom 
she profi^sed to sjmpathizo. In refusing the 
offer of the Scotch parllaraont to marry tho carl of 
Arran and unite the two kingdoms, tho queen lud 
committed a groat political blunder, and she now 
dimly perceived that she might jHisfeiljly reap the 
fruits of it before long. Among tho people of Scot¬ 
land, the rejection of tho proposed union hail caused 
considerable oxcitoraont, amounting to indignalion. 
“ What motive the queen of England had in this lo- 
fusal wo omit,” said Knox, in a letter to a fiiciul; 
while Eandolph, Gocil’s envoy at Edinburgh, informed 
tho privj' council, “ there is such rescntnieiit of the 
rejection of the offer of marriage, that tho Scots hold 
themselves almost absolved fiom all their obligiitJons." 
Eight in the midst of Ibis excitement came tho report 
of the death of Francis 11. and the widowhcxid of 
Mary Stuart. Tho natural effect of it was to Liing 
tlie thoughts of tho people orco moio back to their 
hereditary reler, whom they had lioeu on tho jxiint of 
dethroning, but who now a'cnicd almost preieiablc as a 
queen to Elizabeth. With the diSath of her hushaiid, 
and tho full of her uncles from ixiwcr, ended all feai s 
of French interfoienco, there leinainiiig alisolutcly no 
tie to bind the queen to Franco, except tho iicusion 
stipulated for in her man iagc-contract, tho receipt ot 
which was*not unwolcoino even to tho most patiiotic of 
Scotchmen. Tho only stiong objcM-tion ag.iinst lier 
that could bo urged was her Ilomish bigotiy; but 
oven this did not seem forniidahle when coupled with 
tho reflection that Mary Stuait was scarcely uiuofycii, 
and that ycais, now surroundings, and, possibly, a 
Protestant husband, might do much to bring about a 
wholesome cliaiige. Impelled by all these considera¬ 
tions, tho estates of ScotLiiul dcterniiued to send an 
imbassy to tho queen, entreating her to rctum to tho 
country. Tho embassy was headed by ixud James 
Sliirray, illegithrmto brothoi of Mary, warmly at¬ 
tached to her, yet more warmly attached (o Pro¬ 
testantism. lie stit out witli secret misgivings, 
knowing tho character of bis sister, and knowing, also, 
the plotting of tho papil jxiity in Scotland, whoso 
spirit bad boon subdued, but not biokcu, and who 
were only waiting for a favourable opixirtunily to toko 
revengo upon their oi<ponents. Murray’s fears were 
but too well founded. Befoie even ho bad left Si-ot- 
land, some of the piincijial of the old Roman Oatliolic 
leaders, among them tlio bishops of Aberdeen, Moray, 
and Boss, together with the archbishop of St. 
Andrew’s, wont to meet in secret conclave, at whith 
it was dotenninod that they, loo, would send an em¬ 
bassy to Ma /Stuart. Thus two currents camo setting 
in against the widowed queen from her native country, 
cariying councils of ixsace and ol war, of now love and 
of ancient hatred. To choose at the outset the true 
stream was no easy task for a young woman of nine¬ 
teen, spoiled by flatterer^ and corrupted by Jesuit^ 
wth more fomiier thau good souse, more beauty than 
intellect, and more passion than . ’‘•Joui. 
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During tbe fiist few inontha of her widowhood, the prosenbo of the quoon. He came ^with a strange 
Maiy Stuart acted with a skill quite unexpoctod. to mossago. By the mouth of their envoy, the chiefe of 
Elizabeth, who was keenly wdtching her from a dis- the Koman Catholic party quietly proposed to the 
tonce. At the outset, Mai^ appeared to ho almost queen to kindle the ikme of civil war in her own 
unoonseious of the sudden turn of public feeling in country, and to set the people to murder each other, 
her favour which had token jilace in Scotland; but as It was not a more wild dream of revenge, but a care- 
soon os she became aware of it, she at once quitted fully elaborated plan, w'orkod out in all its details 
the somewhat disreputable mioty of the cardinal do with the most business-liko precision. Mary was 
Lorraine, and retired into the convent of St. i’ioiTo- wivised to arrest her brother in tliO first instance, 
les-Damca, i)ro&ide<i over by her aunt. Flights of without listening to his message from the nation, and 
young gallants, among them the earl of liotliwoll, soon then to sail for Aljonleen in a Fiench or Simnish man- 
caine over from Scotland to threw themselves at. her of-war, accompanied by as many foreign soldiers as* 
feet; but she kept in prudent rotiromeut, liberal in could bo purcliascd. Her lauding at Aberdeen, the 
smiles, but parsimonious in words, raising hopes in archbishop and bishops promised, should be awaited 
many and favouring none. There was no room at by twenty thousand men, all good Catholics, raised 
St. Pierre-lcs-Damcs for Botliwoll and his fiionds, and in the north of Scotland, at whose head she could 
Mary advised thorn to retiinx at once to Scotland, cn- mardi upon Edinburgh, disperse the jiarliamcnt, 
trusting them with letters to the leading men in tho and i-estoro the old religion. This aocomplislied, the 
kingdom. The desiiatchos, mure than three hundred horizem of her ambition might be made to widen : a 
in nnmbor, were duiy delivered, with tiro effect of march southward, across the lioulcr, oiforod no groat 
creating a storm of affection for tlio young queen, difficulties, with thousands of loyal hearts, in priestly 
“All men are going after her,” llandolph informed lobes, for secret allies; and the de]K»>iliou of a bastard 
Cecil, expressing his conviction that if Mary Stuart queen and elevation of a second Maiy to the throne 
retumed “it would be a mad woild.” Elizabeth now of England, followed as a mutter of course. Mary 
began to fool alarmed, and thinking it best to settle listened with rapt attention, though not without secret 
mitlurs at once, instiuchd tho earl of Bedford, who misgivings, to John I^esly's proitositions. The woik 
was setting out on an embassy to the new French of slaughtering heretics was familiar enough to tlio 
government, to seek'the widowed queen in her retiie- widow of Francis IT.—seemed pleasant enough, from 
raent, and to oflev the usual expressions of condolence. Amboise exporienco—and in itself appealed unobjoe- 
The earl oxeentod this part of his mission well, and tionablo; but there remained tho doubtful question 
was told by Mary tliat the dcoiost wish of her heiirt as to whether the noble prelates of tScotland would bo 
was to bo in peace and friendship woli^hcr royal able to do all that they promised in the way of 
sister Elizabeth. “Wo are,” she exclaimed, “ bidh niurdor. They had been unsuccessful in outiooting 
living in one isle, are lx»tli of one language, aro tho t.ilse doctrines, even with the assistance of a Largo 
nearest kinswomen to each other, and lx»th queens.” P’lench army, and it seemed almost imi»ossiblo that 
Tho compliments over, Bedford o|iciicd himself on they slrould be able to offoet tho woik now that lank 
th«i chief subject of liis mission, which was that tho heresy had overgrown the land. Carefully weigliing 
Scottish queen should sign the ticaty of Edinburgh, probabilities, Mary thought it would Ixr ’best to 
concluded more than a year ago, but which had never temporize; she thorofoie sent her thanlis to the 

yet hcou ratified. Mary cleverly evaded tho un- zealous pielatcs, but informed I^esly that for tho 

welcome subject by tolling the carl of Bedford tliat moment she was not in tho jKwition to accept the 

much as she liked to oblige her sister ElizalKsth, site proflored advice, not oven as far as regarded tho 

could not possibly give her signature without eoiiBult- arrest of her brother. Tho day after tho iuleivicw 
ing her subjects, hitherto, she had olieycd the king with the priestly envoy, April tho llith, the queen 
of Fratuie, her lord, in refusing tlio ratification of tho received Loid James Stuart with the gieatcst demon# 
treaty, but for tlio future she had to look upon the stiations of aflection. 

poo})lo of Scotland as mastois, and do nothing witliout In James Stuait tho estates of Scotland had chosen 
tlioir eomX'Tit. The earl w.is mule; ho thought tho an ambassador singularly well fitted to effect a reoon- 
loply very fine, but very unsatisfactory. A ievv days eiliation between quoon and people. A man of vast 
after the interview with the English amljassadoi energy, undoubted honour, imd sincerely I'rotostant, 
Mary left the convent, and twik up her icsidonee at tho nation was able to look upon him as a noble 
Vitry, in Champagne, firimally assuming tho dignity repicsentative of their best interests, while at the 
and state of queen of Scotland. saiue time the queen, widely seiiaratcd as she was 

The first official envoy from her kingdom whom from him in lohgious views, was fully cognizant of 
Mary consented to receive was tho one despatched by his ]»ersonal atlaclimeut to her, and could not possibly 
the jiapist faction. ' The archbishop of St. Andrew’s, doubt tho honesty o't his advice. Never tireless, Maiy, 
with his friends and co-conspirators, had chosen a so far fiom lending a willing ear to the message of 
shrewd and energetic priest, John Lesly, of Aberdeen peace which her toother carried, and tho personal 
—subsequently bishoji of Iloss—os private ambassa- counsel with which he accompanied it, had no other 
[ dor; and making haste, ho managed to arrive at Viliy thought in receivjng liim than to bring him over 
at tlie same time with Loid James Stuart, icpresenta- by coiiuption to what she conceived to bo lior true 
tive of tho jiarliament and proplo of Scotland. Maiy interest. Well as Ire knew tho character of her 
prefoyred to receive tho priest first, and to lot the whom he was addressing, Lord James Stuart waa 
national ambassador, hor orothcr. Wait; and on the astounded when, after liaving exhausted all his 
]4th of April, 1561, John Lesly was ushered^ into eloquence to describe to hor the lual state of Sootlaud, 
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and the firm rppt which IVotestantism hafP taken in 
the nation, she asked him to help hor to restore 
Roman Oaiholicism, offering him, as price of his 
apostaoy, a cardinsi’s hat and several rich benefices 
in France. Lord James Tofuse<i with indignation, 
after which the queen tried hor softer blandishnionts, 
promising to listen to his counsel, to do nothing 
against his wishes, and, if it should meet with the 
approbation of all her subjects, to appoint him regent 
of the kingdom during her absence. In return, Mary 
i-equested her brother not to go back to Edinburgh 
by way of England, as bo had come, and not to reveal 
anything she had said to the government of Elissaheth. 
Lord James refused bcjth, more than over convinced, 
after what had taken place, of tlio necessity of main¬ 
taining an intimato alliance with the power which 
had enabled Scotland to secure both political and 
religious independence. Fail ing to corrupt the loyalty 
t»f her brother, the queen now made an attempt to bring 
the leaders in the Scotch parliament over to her views, 
despatching for the pui peso (lilies do Noaillos, a French 
nobleman possessed of gi'cat talent for intrigue. The 
mission of Noailles consisted in persuading, either by 
weight of words or of gold, a certain number of persons 
on his list to oxeit their influence to break off the 
English alliance, as a preliminary to the icstorution 
of the old roligiou and ancient fonu of government. 
But the efforts of Noailles, though carried on with 
groat energy, entirely failed. The adroit nobleman 
soon found that the men he might buy wero not worth 
buying, and that Uie gift of his verbal eloquence 
was entirely lost in the midst of an intensely prac¬ 
tical people. The ivirliamentary leaders to whom ho 
addressed himself told him that they were ftiUy aware 
of all the defects and drawbacks of tlie English alliance : 
hut that tliey wero still more jiainfully oons<‘ious of 
Ihe oonsequcncts of a restoration of pipoiy in Scotland. 
They had seen wliat it meant very recently in England, 
and they were daily informed of its meaning in Spain, 
in Fmnce, in Germany, and in the Netherlands, among 
nations far i ichor than Scotland, hold in death grasp 
by priests levelling in blood. Monsieur de Noailkw 
could not see it that way; ho had been at Amboiso 
and other places, and thought the drowning of 
liuguenots and splitting of heretic heads rather 
amusing than othciwise. But despairing to gain 
any converts to his view of the case, ho <j[uitted 
Edinburgh after a two months’ sojourn, informing his 
ro^al mistress that her subjects were little else but 
unimaginative baibiirians. 

After tba failure of all her negotiations, there 
remained nothing to Mary but to return to her 
kinmlom, submitting to Imj guided in the first instance 
by her political opponento, and to wait for an oppor¬ 
tunity to break their power. A jkmger sojourn in 
France could clearly serve to no other purpose but 
that of strengthening the English alliance; besides 
which it was becoming dangerous by the smouldering 
flame of civil war. llie death of Francis II. and the 
fall of the Guisos, though it interrupted the rrotostaut 
persecution for a while, did not stay it altogether, and 
Mt being minded to submit tamely to being killed and 
^nted like wolves by pii(®tly bloodhounds, the 
Huguenot^ at the end of ajjother six months, sprang 
Bgaon to their feet^ the Bible in the loft and the trusty 
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sword in their right hand. To the uncles of Mai-y 
Stuart, the aspect of things was altogether tliroalonln>'', 
and they advised her to stay no longer in France, but 
to return at once to her own country. 'I'lio quw'u 
consented, and the departure was fixed for the middle 
of tho snramor, toawait communications from Scotland. 
The next step of Maiy was to desjwtoh Ocrieral D’Oyscl, 
the hero of Leith, to Eliisabotli, with tho rc(jncst that 
the queen might allow hor to jiass through Englantl 
into her own dominions, so a.s to avoid a long and | 
tedious soa vcyago. Elizabeth rofusc«l, with somo 1 
show of indignation, telling the general that, as long I 
as Mary declined to ratify tho treaty of Edinburgh, I 
solemnly negotiated between England and Scotland, 
and signed by the roprosentatives of tlio two govern¬ 
ments, she must look upon her, not as an ally but as 
an enemy, and therefore could not possibly allow her ' 
to iwss through her own realm. Thero was jiorfcrt 
fairness in this declaration, almost dictated by iwlitical 
necessity; however, tho reply of D’Oysol had the 
effect of driving Mary Stuart into a grojit passion, slio 
looking at tho matter, not from the political but tlie 
sentimental point of view. Representing hciself as a 
helpless widow, friendless and almost homeless, she 
bnrst forth, in an interview with Sir Nicholas Thiog- 
morton, English amba.ssfidur at the French court, in 
loud complaints against tho cruelty of her royal sister 
for having “imi>eachcd her pissuge." Sir Nicholas, 
dispassionate diplomatist, with somo insight into the 
nature of tearful woman, quietly listened to tlio long 
oration, and, tho ton’ont of words having subsided at 
last, calmly.laid a jiarchmont before the fair oiator. 
“Will your majesty ratify the treaty?” ho inquiicd. 
Tho suggestion was not acceptable to her distiesscd 
majesty. Rather than sign tho treaty of Edinhiugh, 
Mary was dctci mined to risk evoiything—oven tho 
m<d de mer. * 

Being forbidden to travel over land, nothing ic- 
mainod for Mary Stuart hut return by soa to her 
dominions. Having passed some time at St. Gennoin 
with tho niyal family, and entered into cartful ar¬ 
rangements for having the pension of CO,000 livres a 
year, to whieh she was entitled us queen-dowager of 
France, settled upon her in duo fonn, Mary emliaiked 
at Calais on the 14th of August, aeconipauiiil by two 
of her uncles, tho duke d'Anmalo and tho duke 
d’Elboeuf, together with a train of above one hundred 
Flench noblemen and piie-sts, among tho latter 
Fetor de Bouideillcs, abliot of Brantoiuc, ujsm whom 
devolved the task of gcnoral chronicler of events. 

It was with cxtiomo relucUnco Mary quitted Fmnce 
for her native country, Ixdng feivculljr attached to 
tho pomp, pleasures, and dissipation of the luxurious 
court in which she had spent her lost dozen years. 
Abbot Fetor was deeply touched, by^ this attachment. 

“ Tho galley,” ho wrote in his chroniede, “ having left 
port, and a slight bieeze having sprung up, wo began 
to sot sail. Tho queen, with both amw resting 
on the poop of tho vessel near the holm, began to 
shed a flood of tears, continually casting her beautiful 
eyes towards the port and the conntiy she had left, 
and uttering tho moumful words, ‘ Famwcll, France,’ 
until night began to fall. She desired to go to bed 
without taking any food, and would not go down into 
her cajnn; so hor bod was prep'f <1 on the dock. 
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Slie commandod the stcersnum that bo shotild a-wahe citizens ISc^ing on in grim silence. The sight pi 
her early in the mom, if he could still discern the royal residence, hidden, tomlvliko, under the I 
coast of Prance. Fortune faTOured her; for the wind piccipices of Salisbury Crags, was not made to ) 
having ceased, and recourse being had to the cans, tlie drooping spirits of the queen; nor the dark ro 
very little progress was made during the night, so | covorctl with lusios, and almost destitute of iiimil 
that when day appeared the coast of Franco was still into which she was ushered. “Et qui pis 08 t,”Al 
visible; whoicupon, being called, the queen sat u|>- Peter entered in his chronicle, “ and what was W( 
right in her bed, and began again to lcx)k towards the in the evening, when she wanted to go to rest, a 
land as long as she could, breaking forth in dolorous five or six hundred rascals from town—cinq ou 
lamentations,‘Farewell, Fiance I h’arowell, Fiance!’” cents marauts do la ville—came under the que^ 
All this was overwhclniingly touching and loinantic, window to serenade her, screeching psalm tunes i 
and abliot Peter and his fjlends slied tears at seeing scraping on threo-striiiged fiddles, Jiorrihly out 
the cxoticding pretty young woman, their mistress, tune.” The piotiuc of these gaunt, solemn men, sing 
sigh for the pleasures she was leaving btihind at the psalm tunes, was tho most frightful sight yet bohoh 
most bj’illiant couit in tho woild ; tho fine dresses, tlie the “ wild country” by a gay abbot and a beauti 


citizens IScking on in gi'im silence. The sight of the 
royal residence, hidden, tomli-liko, under the Wack 
precipices of Salishniy Crags, was not made to raise 
the drooping spirits of tho queen; nor the dark rooms, 
covered with iiisIioe,and almost destitute of iiimitore, 
into which she was ushered. “Et qui pis ost,"Ablxit 
Peter ciiterod in his chroniclo, “ and what was worse, 
in tho evening, when she wanted to go to rest, some 
five or six hundred rascals from town—cinq ou six 
cents marauts do la ville—came under the queen’s 
window to serenade her, screeching psalm tunes and 
scraping on threo-striiiged fiddles, horribly out of 
tune.” The piotiuo of these gaunt, solemn men, singing 
psalm tunes, was tho most frightful sight yet behold in 
the “ wild country ” by a gay abbot and a beautiful- 
magnificent oiitcrtaiuinonis, tJio glorions licentious- eyed queen, accustomed to no other jwalms but the 
ness—a very whirlwind of joys, beautifully diversi- amorous ditties of sweetly wicked knights, and tho 
fiod, now and then, by tho hanging, shooting, and tender warblings of love sick troubadours, 
drowning of a few tliousand Huguenots. Looking The signs of welcome on the anival of Maiy Stuart 
buck, Mary Stuart Iwheld nothing but a tumult of rvcie by no means of tho kind to inspire high holies 
enjoyment; looking fbiward, she saw little else but of tho piospoiity of her futui’c career, yet they woo 
slorn, disiigieeablo duty, oppressive to her delicate more than enough to beget groat uneasiness in Queen 
sentiments. “Often during the voyage,” recorded Elizabeth. Up to thoJast moment, tho queen had 
the ablxit of Braptome in his chronicle, “ have I seen buoyed herself with the cx]iectatioii that either Mary 
lior dread her airivid in Scotland as if it wore death, v/onid not dare to start at all; or that, as expressed in a 
and have heard her say that sho would preibr a letter from Sir Thomas liandolph to Cecil, “ she might 
liundrod times to j:emain a simple queen dowager in bo met withal somewhere in tho North Soa,” and bo 
Franco than to go and reign in her wild country." sent to the bottom, tho thing “ being done unknown 
Elizabeth had some intention Of kidnapping her or that, finally, her landing on tlie Scottish shore 
dear sister and liviil in tlio straits of Dover or tho would be opposed by the more zealous of the reformers. 
Noith Soa, but foiled courage. An English fleet None of these anticipations being realized, Elizabeth 
was sent to cruise in tiro tr-ack of the queen of Scot- for the first time began to feel a serious dread of her 
land, with vague instructions to the commander to antagonist, os one who nrright possibly bo a source of 
look out for enemies, which, however, wore wisely trorrble, if not, danger, to her. 'riiat, if Mary mte- 
disrogardod. Had tho admiral sent the galley which ceedod in gaining popularity in Scotland, sho would 
canw'd Mary St uart and her fortune to tho bottom, bo tho rallying point of all tho eiremies of the English 
Bliziibuth would certainly have rejoiced at tho deed government, seemed absolutely certain; but more ■ 
socu'etly, but as certainly hung the man who did it, than this even Elizabeth dreaded tho prospect of 
aird gone into mourning opt'nly. As this was a chance haviirg to acknowledge the rival queorr as her successor 
not likely to ti'mpt tho bravest captain on the seas, during her own lifetime. Owing, probjibly, to tho 
Mary Stuart and her hundred cavtuiers and chaplains scones sho had herself watnossed at Hatfield House while 
got to Scotland safely, though not comfortably, liav ng her sister was l^ing on her deathbed, Elizabeth had 
boon tossed about for four days and four nights on the a morbid fear of naming, or even knowing, tho in- 
foam-capped billows of tho Henuan Ocean. A thick heritor of her crown; and the fear of getting in Mary 
black fog lay heavy on tho shore of Scotland when an enemy as suctessor. instead of at least a nomi\]al 
the queen’s galley ran, on tho morning of the I'Jth of friend or dependent, was tho gi'catei, as her way to 
August, into tho harbour of Leith, whore not a soul the throne hird been cleared, previons to her arrival 
was visible to greet the sovereign of tho realm. At, in Scotland, by an act of gross injustice. By blcHrd, 
soon as her anival got known, tlio magistiui'" came Mary Stuart was undoubtedly the nearest heir to tho 
down to the shore, wi;ii a palfrey for Mary, and a English throne; but by tho will of Henry VIII., 
select lot of shaggy itiountain-iKuiios tor her magni- which exclude I Ihedescendantsof bis sister Margaret, 
fitxjnt suite. •The fine gentlemen of Franco, accus- consort of James IV. of Scotland, the crown devolved 
toiuo<l to prancing coursers behung with pearls and upon La<ly Catherine Grey, younger sistep of Jane 
cloth of gold, stoixi aghast at tho sight of the terrible Grey, unfortunate queen of ten days. To acknowledge 
ponies, looking less fike horses than wolves: “ lament- Oatlierine, a quiet^and inofieasive girl of eighteen, sin- 
able to behohi,'* according to Peter Bourdoilles, “ and ccrely riotestent,*as her successor, would have been no 
harnessed to match,” At sight of tho sluq^y naval- unw'ise policy on the iiai-t of Elizabeth; instead of it, 
cade, tho abbot further records, “tho queen ix'gan to however, she persecute her young relative with a ma- 
weep, and to say that this was not liko the pomp, tho lignity entirely unpardonable. Being left very inu(^ 
rolcndour, the trappings, or the superb horses of unguarded, Catherine got intimately acquainted with, 
France.' The fine French gentlcmoii wore ready to and warmly attached to, tho young earl of Hertford, 
sit down and weep whh thequeem; but the choice son of tho Ih-otector Bomerset, and fearing that the 
lying between a pony-ride and a walk through bottom- eourso of their true love might not run smoothly if 
lem mud, they resigned themfselves' to the lesser evil, proclaimed to the world, Jjbe juvenile pair resolved tq 
and set out in procession to lloJyrood Pal^-e, the marry secretly. ITiu c^mony was gone throu^ 
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RDoordingly j, bist vhea tbe qiieon heard of It she got -whether the quostiou has been actually aahniitted to 
ittto ft towftTlBg rage, and ordered both Catherine and your ohnreh, and what was the answer of the brethren 
her.yonng hnsband to bo thrown into the Tower, I am always troubling you-with such inquiries - Init 
under the pretence that thw wean not legally married. 1 have no one else into whoso liosom I can pour my 
It was an act, not only of the most wanton cruelty cares. I confess to you, my father, that 1 have novoi- 


her,young husband to bo thrown into the Tower, 
under the pretence that thw wore not legally married. 
It was an act, not only of the most wanton cruelty 
and despotism, but one absolutely antagonistic to 
Elinabeth’s own interests. The poor injured girl, 
proroeotive heir to the English eiDwn, sank under the 
burden of her sliamo and sufferings, and with her 
perished all that stood between Mary Stuart and the 
throne of Elizabeth. 

' Mary’s first actions after her arrival in Scotland 
wore not unwise. She made Lord James Stuart, her 
brother, prime-minister, and appointed the earls of 
Iluntly, Argylo, EitoI, Montroso, and other Lords of 
the Congregation, members of her privy conncil, so 
thftt altogether the I’rotostants had reason to bo satis¬ 
fied with tlie new government. But there was one 
thing in which she was never able to satisfy them, 
the exercise of her own religion. Mary insisted on 
lelaining lior priests and all the forms of Boman 
Catholic worship for lierself and her court, and though 
this had been granted to hbr by the estates among 
the condilioiis of her return, the oxorciso of the liberty 
at once gave rise to expressions of anger and resent¬ 
ment. When, on the Sunday following the queen’s 
arrival, mass was said in her private chapel, the more 
violent of the refoimers were moved almost to 
insiirrbotion. Gathering around him a troop of 
exasperated men, the master of Lindsay, leader of an 
extromo parly among the Calvinists, i-ushed, in iron 
armour, into the courtyard of llolyi'ood Palace, pre¬ 
pared to put a stop to the ’service, crying out that 
“ the priests should die the death of idolaters accord¬ 
ing to God’s law.” At the door of the royal chajHil, 
liord James Stuart, who had oxp«ictod the attack, 
opposed the further progi-oss of the enraged Lmd.and 
by the weight of his personal infiuonco succeeded in 
driving them hack; nevertheless the anger of tlio 
masses at the rointroduction of popery kept growing, 
threatening constant i-ehollion. \Vhat was most 
dangerous to Mary was that Knox himself, now by 
far the most influential man iu the kingdom, was 
opposed to her private' worship. A few days after 
the attack upon Holyrood chapel, the groat reformer 
wrote a remarkable letter on the subject to his 
fiiond (’ahum. “The an-ival of the queen,” Knox 


again set up. Some prudent men of groat authority 
endeavoured to prevent it, saying that their con¬ 
science would not sxiffor tliat the land should bo again 
contaminatod, which the Lord, hy tho efficacy of his 
Word, had purged from idolatry. Bht ns the majority 
of those who adhere to our faith "thought differently, 
impiety gained the victory, and is now acquiring ; 
fresh stren^. Those who favoured it give as a 
reason for their indulgence that all the ministers of 


until now felt how iminful and difficult it is to comliat 
tlie secret foes’ hy^crisy when conocalod under tlio 
niatk of piety. I have never ibared oixin enemies so 
greatly, but that, in tlie midst of my tribulations, 1 
continued to hope for victory.” 

Before Calvin's reply airivod, Mary made a great 
effort to gain over Knox. Tinsting to the fire of her 
beautiful eyes, and all those blandishments of manner 
pd speech of which she knew herself tho master, she 
invited Uio greatest of her snhjocts to a jirivate inter¬ 
view at Holyrood Palace, pietending that she f<-lt an 
earnest desire to hear tho tniths of religion from his 
lips. Nobody was allowed to bo present at. the inter¬ 
view but tho queen’s hi other, Lonl James, and he 
remained as a respectful listener in tho haekgrouiid. 
Mary, after some gentle remaiks about tlieir differing 
views on religious subjects, at oiiee came to ask him 
bow it wfis that tlio reformers wished to place their 
creed above tho laws of the state, so as to drive subjects 
into rebellion against their nileis. 'I’o which Knox 
replied, “ Madam, if to rebuke idolatry and to per¬ 
suade people to worsLi]) God acomding to Ihs Woid 
is to raise subjeofs against their piinccs, [ cannot 
stand excused, lor so 1 have acted; but if tho tiuc 
knowledge of God and His light woishiji load all good 
siibjoets, as it must do, to obey tho piinco from their 
heart, tljon*who can reprehend mo?” Knox ihen went 
on to maintain, with great eainestness, the doetlino 
of the reformed faith, placing tho laws of heaven 
alxjve the laws of earth. “ If all men iii the days of 
the apostles,” ho exclaimed, “ had been eoiujiellwl to 
follow tho creed of tho Boman omperms, whore would 
have boon tho Christian loligiou?” To this striking 
ai'giiiuent, tho queen attemiited to rojily. “But the 
early Christians did not resist tlioir.i nlors,” she said. 

“ Those who do not obey commands virtually resist,” 
answerctl Knox. “ But,” lejoined Mary, “ they did not 
resist with tho sword.” “That,” e.velaimcd Knox, 
“ was simply liocauso they had not tho jiower.” At 
this declaration, as candid as true, the queen tcKik fire. 
“Then you do mumtain,” she cried, “that subji'cts, 
having power, may resist their piinees.” “Most 


royal lady before him dumb with surpriso, tlio lo- 
formor went on to explain to her that ho looked iqion 
sovereigns porsocuting their subjects aS upon paients 
attempting to destroy their own children, which per- 
fecriy justified the latter to employ rosistanco and 
restraint. “Therefore,” contiiuiod* Knox, “to take 
the sword from princes, to bind their hands, and to 
cast them inh-. prison till they arc hrought to a more 
seller mind, is no disohedicnco to them, but obedience 
to a higher law, laid down in the Vtord of God.” The 


the I^rd are of opinion, and that yotfyoursolf declare, queen was lost in amazement—such langimge, iittciod 
that it is not lawful for us to prevent the queen from in bold, manly accents, had never bcfure leached her 
IMractiBing her religion. Although I contradict this ears. It was not till Li^ James Stuart, who had 
mmour, which appears to mo most false, it has taken been listening with deep interest, his wliolo soul 
Silch deep root in men’s hfarts that it will bo impos- hanging upon tho lips of the preach earao hunying 
uhle fiir mo to dislodge it, unless I Icai-n from j-ou forwai4 to discover tho cause of ’ . < sister’s sileueo, 
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that she fotlad words to reply to her groit subject, 
who stood before her like one of the jwophots of old. 
“ Well, then,” the queen cried, rooovonng herself, in a 
tone faintly ironical, “I perceive that my subjects 
have to obey you and not me; that they must do 
what they like, and not what I command; while I 
must learn to bo subject unto them and not they to 
me.” To wliich burst of petty irritation, Knox re¬ 
plied, with great earnestness, “IJcavcn forbid, madam, 
tlmt it should ever bo so. Far be it from mo to 
command any one, or to absolve subjects from their 
lawful obedience. All that I, and all tliat the people 
desire is, that princes as well as subjects should obey 
God.” Q’o which Mary replied, excitedly, “ Hut 1 will 
defend the ehuich of liome, for I hold it to bo the 
trim church.” John Knox had nothing more to say. 
The die was cast: yootland had decided to go with tiie 
I churcli of God, and the queen to go with the church 
of h’ouio. 

Doubtful .-(S was the position of the Scottish queen, 
Eljzabetli did not tho lass cease to fear her. She 
know tliat Mary Stuart was, and always w'ould bo, 
far more dangerous to England than to Scotland, tho 
latter country having iKicomo overwhelmingly Pro¬ 
testant, while in Engbind tho lioman Catholics were 
still nutiierously represented Ijoth among the highest 
and tho lowest tdas^jos. Looking uiwn Mary as not only 
tho heir a]>parcnt to the thiono, but tho lawful ruler | 
of the rcalm usurped by her 
illegitimate sister, those 
jKtitiznns 'of Eomo rabsed 
their lioads immediately • 

aflerlhoanivaloftheqiieen - 

of Scotland in her capita], 
and rumours of conspiracies 

and insuijcetions came to ‘iV-. ' 

berrifo on all sides. Well- ' 

authonticatwl letters in- -..V--'' 

formed Cecil of the existenrc '■ = ' - i;-: 

of a vast plot, emanating . ' 

fi'om Spain or Italy, tho 1' 

object of wdiich was to 

poison Elizabeth, to elevate i 

Maiy to the throne, and |j |^||||[j||l 

to restoio tho union with 

tho Holy Father of Homo. 

The queen herself was 

made daily aware that she 1|^|| [j) ^ tp' 

was Buri-oundod in her 

own bausohold by spic* 

and enemies, wbo kept ' 

watching every one of hor 

movements, and, in spite of all precautions, got access 
oven to hor closet. The striotest vigilance had to oo 
exercised to prevent tho scheme of murder being re¬ 
alized. Evc'iy dish had to bo partaken of by tho cook 
who mode it, and every drop of wine that came to 
Die royal table to bo tasted by the buDer who kept 
it in chat go. Even tho gloves, handkerchiefs, and 
otlior articles used by tho queen wore minutely scru¬ 
tinized ai .u passing tlirongb the hands of not abso¬ 
lutely trustwoi thy persons; and, to prevent all possible 
mieahief, hor physicians induced her to take large ' 
doses of various nauseous compounds, supposed to be ( 
antidotes against poisons. There was, probably,aiudb i 


exaggeration of the amount of danger threatening 
thejlfo of Elizabeth; but that there was danger but 
little doubt existed. Unknown priests of swarthy 
asjiect, under the protection of the Spanish amlms- 
sador, were met with hovering in the queen’s jmlaoo, 
and the shadow of dai k figures was seen more than 
once retreating from Iho royal bedchamber, on tlie 
approach of tho guards. A dagger might do its work 
swiftly, but Iho greatest fear was that of poison. Romo, 
it was well known, was latlicr pai tial to jxiison. 

Tho rumour of plots and conspiracies against the 
queen and the Protestant government was greatly 
I intensified by an event of a startling nature, tho burn¬ 
ing of St. Paul’s Cathedral. St. Panl’^ was tho pride and 
glory of London, being considered not only one of the 
largest, but one of the finest churches in the Cliristian 
world, its spire, five hundred foot liigh, tipping tlio 
clouds, and tho gilded eagle upon its summit towering 
grandly over tho city, visible to tho approaching 
traveller for thirty miles down the liver. But a few 
hours sufficed to tlirow this pride of London into the 
dust. One hot summer aftornoon in tho year 1561, a 
heavy thunder-cloud cUmo swooping over tho city, 
and all on a sudden tho winds were hushed, and it 
got still and dark as night. Then there came a flash 
from tho black mass of vapour above, and a fiery 
arrow piercing tlio darkness was seen to fall ujwn the 
golden eagle of St. Paul’s. Tho citizens ti'omhlcd in 
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cautions, got access their Iroarts; but tlio fright soon passed away when 
'igilanoo had to oo they saw their noble spire towering as proudV aloft 
F murder being re- as ever, unharmed»^by thunder and lightpig. Gradu- 
ken of by tho cook ally iho stomi-clouds passed on eastward; yet no 
wine that came to sooner liad tho sky got bluo again, when tlie people 
5 butler who kept in St. Paul’s churdiyard saw a pale tongue of fire 
umdkerchiofs, and licking upward from under tho steeple of Iho cathedral, 
ore minutely soru- A few moments laier, and tho golden eagle came down 
hands of not abgo- with a crash upon tho roof of the south transept, 
•revent all possible while a stream of molten lead kept creeping down the 
lor to take large walls, setting all tho beams and rafters ablaze. Another 


supposed to be quarter of an hour, and t{je magnificent steeple was 
probably-much transformed into one vast pyramid of fii-e, illumin- 
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in the Getting darkness the whole citj^ and the 
coimt*yfdr miles arotind. The pile of flame called 
up plenty of willing hands, and long files of citizens 
ran^d tijomselves from the ohni'chj'ard to the river, 
passing water buokete up and down. However, all 
efforts to save the main part of Iho oathedml were 
frnitless, and it was not before the spire had been 
entirely destroyed and" the nave become a oliarred and 
roofloBS ruin that the devouring element ceased its 
work. Then the cry arose on all sides that the fire 
was duo to the Roman Catholic priests. The light¬ 
ning itself, as witnesKcd by thousMids of eyes, had 
done no barm to tho edifice; but there were those 
who protended to have seen, in tho darkness of tho 
tempest, dim Bjicctral forms in priestly garments 
creep up the tower carrying torches in tJroir hands. 
Tho account Avas genoiully credited, and for more 
than a month there was extreme danger to all persons 
passing through tho streets of London dressed as a 
Roman Catholic iiricst. 

Tho snspioion against pri('sts for tho moment was 
not confiiUMi to tho mob of London, but sliared by 
some of the shrewdest men in tho kingdom, Cecil 
among them. 'I'hat tho Roman Catholics wore hatching 
plots, he was finnly persuaded, and ho kept watching 
with keen anxiety tho doings of the leaders, iiartieu- 
laily of tho ypanish amhassador, Iniown to bo tho 
conttepf all intrigues. King Thilip’s envoy had his 
residence at Hiiiham Honse, in the Shund, and from 
tho water-gate of this dwelling there were soon issuing 
nigbtlj' all sorts of strange and fantastic forms, people 
m silra and pooide in lag^ Italian monks closely 
Inufflcd, French soldiers with spurs and stoel-oaps, 
Flemisli merchants in fmo-sjmn broadcloth, dnd Irish 
chieftains nobly ignorant of cloth and clothing. 
Neither Elizabeth nor her minister much atlmircd 
this odd collection of mankind which in tho <larkiioss 
of the night kept gliding into Durham House, and, 
issuing again hours after, disappeared on tho river ; 
yet they felt that they had no right to iuteifcre with 
tho movements of the guoste of Alvaroz do Qufidra, 
intimate friend as well as amliassador of the greatest 
monarch of Europe. However, there could ho no doubt, 
that mischief of some kind or other was browing within 
tlfb jirecincts of Durham House, and having taken coun¬ 
cil with his royal mistress, (tecil determined to find 
out something about it. One morning, the private 
secrotaiy of Do Qnadra, Senor Borgluisi*, called at the 
queen’s palace, and Cecil, drawing him aside, hold a 
long and intimate conversation with him. Tho effect 
of it was tliat Korgheso reap|.ioarod the next day at 
tho private residence of tho minister, carrying a largo 
bundle of lottore, some in Spanish, others in Latin, and 
many more written in cipher. It took nearly a week 
to examine the bundle, and when thS task was accom- 

I dished, it socraod as if a vast curtain had unrolled 
lefore (Cecil’s eyes, opening an entirely newlandscayie. 
For the first time he was able to spy into roofloss 
Durham House, and behold tho mysteries taking place 
envoy of King fWiilip, professed 
warm friend of Elizabeth, holding intercourse with 
all the enemies of tho queen, aimug them in their 
complots, and encouraging them by word and deed to 
hatred of the governmenf. Ho saw h™ despatch 
English priests into Flanders and S^wn, carrying j 


lists of all the disaffected nobles within tho lealui 
with Ml description of their grievanoos and a detailed 
' account of their resources. Ho saw him indite letters 
to his master, infonning iiim that tlio country was 
rife for insurrection, and rampant heresy rife for do- 
stiuotion, and tliat nothing was wanted hut a small 
Spanish force to dethrone Kiizahctli, and to inaugurate 
the reign of a second Mary. When Cecil liotl w-ou 
all this in the hundle of letters brought by Senor 
llorghesc, and oiphei-ed by his aid, ho thought it was 
time to act. Issuing immediate orders for tho arrest 
of a number of nobles and priests ficquenting the 
Spanish embassy, he at tho same time sot a soci et wah'li 
upon Durham House, with instructions to look for the 
next foreign courier leaving tho ]ilace. The indi¬ 
vidual waited for appealed soon after, well-armed, 
booted, and spurred, aud being followed on tlio road 
to Dover as tar as Gad’s llill- favourito spot for high¬ 
waymen—^was there seized by two of I ho queen’s g-naiils, 
disguised as robbora, and stripped of his despatches. 
A glance into them revealed to Cecil a gigantic honicl.’s 
nest of intrigue and conspiracy. 

Tho seizure of tho papers of tho Spanish .a mhas.sador, 
both those furnished by his seci ‘tary and those taken 
from his courier, clearly proved tho existence of a vast 
plot among the Catholic rulers of Europe to deprive 
Elizabeth of her crown and bring England hack to 
tho pope, 'J'o Cecil, who had long snspoctcil such a 
plot, the absolute proofs of it, now in his hands, caused 
loss surjiriso than gratification, as onahling him to 
bring tho queen over to his viows, EJizalxitJi latterly 
had been a good deal coquetting both with her loyal 
bister of Scotland and tho envoy of King I’hilip, iiie 
object in both cases being tho gratifiaation of T'lrhoiial 
feelings. Her amorous intercourse with Dudley kejit 
her in the nets of the cunning iS 2 >anish ambassador, 
who did everything in his iiower to encourage ir, aiiTl, 
if jxissiblo, to lot it culminate in a raairiagc, w'cll aware 
tliat nothing could iiossibly degrade the queen so much 
in the eyes of her own subjects than her nuptials with 
tlio brainless and ticachcrous f.ivourilo, generally re¬ 
garded as tho muiderer of his wife. The intercepted 
dospatohes fully proved tlio intiigiies of Do Quadra 
in this respect, .and tho contemptuous manner in which 
he was found to sjioak of Elizabeth’s affection for her 
master of Uie horse was not without effect in ciiiiiig 
her, at least niomontarily, of her infatuation, lint 
tho effect of the revealed mj’steiics of Dm ham House 
was still more impoitant as ri’gaixling Elizahclh's 

f iosition towards her sister of Scotland, Utterly un- 
iko and nnsyinpothotio in all other respects, 1‘lJizabelh 
had yot one feeling in common with •Mary Hluart., 
that of thorough hatroil of tho extreme foim of J’ro- 
tostantism rexircscntod by .John Knox aud his discuples, 
and it was tliis which, workcul. upon to its utmost 
extent by Maiy’s agents, gmdually produced ilie effect 
of drawing tli., two queens towards each other. 'The 
rejiorts of tho attitude assumed by Knox towaids his 
sovereign deeply wounded the royal pride of Eli/abet h, 
and having begun to listen to Mary’s comiilaints, she 
fiiiislied by getting into an animated correspondence 
with her, and after u while went so far as to assent to 
the proposition of a personal interview, to take jilace 
at Nottingham. Cecil naturally wt greatly akn mod 
at tho presjHict of tills nioetiug, wh.cJi, it seemed cor- 
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mAi Hury^s cMm of ttuooeadon. It viis in vmn 
tbai ^ and all the members of the privy oonnoil 
ireaaoned with the queen on the subject, representing 
'■to her the extreme danger of oncouraging, in any 


ai the fopt of the 7he 

was too j^eat to r^ain unavehged, and it the ieport 
of the massacre of Vassy all fiugaenot Frahcp 
to arms. 

As in England, so in France, Protestantism had tlm 
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manner whatever, the hopes of the Soman Catholic greater number of its adherents in the towns, cln^y 
faction, and of opening the realm to another reign of those inhabited tho^moro intelligent classy of the 
priestly anarchy and murder. Elizabeth listened to manufacturing popuiation, while the Catholics found 
the arguments of her advisers, but nevertheless in- their strength among the agricultuml hinds, and m 
sisted Upon the fulfilment of her engagement to meet the lowest mob of some of the groat cities. The knell 
Maty at Nottingham, llio day of which, with all par- of the horrors of Vassy was r^ixtndod to at once 
ticulars, had boon fixed, when Sonor Borgheso and all the manufacturing towns in the kingdom, and in 
(he Gad’s Hill highwaymen ujwet the scheme. It less than a week after Guise’s butchery, the whole ot 
was high time, for already the giant struggle between them, including Lyons, Havre, Diepm Jiouen, Bouiges, 
ProtcHtunfisrn and its priestly enemies hi^ burnt out I’oitiera, Tours, and Orleans, witli otlior centres of 
on tJio contiiunt, and Lad Elizabeth, coaxed by the industry. Lad shut thoir gate^ garrisoned themselves, 
smiles of a fiiir and false young queen, and spurred and expressed their dotennination to overthrow a 
by the hatred of a grmt and valiant apostle of tnith, government sanctioning such foul murders. The at- 
thrown in her swoid with Homo, it might have changed titude of those intelligent masses, suddenly rising in 
the history of the world. (ho dofono) of law and religion, was so impressive, 

'I'lio mighty ctontcst between the adherents of tho that it seemed for a moment as if they might gain the 
now faith and the followers of ancient dogmas, long upper hand by more moral force. Marie de Medici, 
threatening in France, found its outbreak in tlie over aiming to bo at tlio'skle of success, allowed hor- 
spriug of 1662, precipitated by almost accidental causes, self, together with tho young king, to bo taken to 
Although immediately after tho death of Mary Stuart’s Fontainebleau, beyond tho reach of tlio priest-ridden 
husband the chiefs of the Protestant party got tho Paris mob, and the prince do Conde was on tho point 
up][X)r hand, and oommonced their rule by the pro- of taking both to Oilcans, to the hoad-quarteis of 
uuilgation of a neAV coilo of laws, seonring freedom of Frotestanlism, when a message from the duko do 
worsliip, the victoiy did not last long, treachery on- Guise frustrated tho plan. The duke had establisliod 
doing all that had been gained. After their fall, tho himself at tho capital, seizing the reins of governraont; 
Guises, uncles of Mary Stuart, retired for a while, and ho hesitated not a moment to infoim tho king’s 
but liaving gathered fresh power in a reorganization mother that tiro Huguenots Lad not the slightest 
ofthoirpriostly forces, they came into the field stronger chance of success, as his troops maiched upon them 
than ever. They sucoe^ed in gaining over once from all sides. At tho receipt of tliis message, Marie 
moro Marie do Motlioi to thoir cause, and, after that, do Medici refused to aeoonqiany Cond<S any further, 
convolv’d by biilies and throat#, tho weak and vacil- insisting to bo allowed to letiun to Paris with her 
lafing king of Navarre, regent of tho kingdom, 'i'he son. Oond6 hesitated, much inclined to cuny both the 
apostaey of the latter was an iinmonso hwa to tlio king and his mother off by force; but his intentions 
Biolestunts, for, although they had never considered were resisted by his own friends, chief among them 
him, but his brother, the prince do Condti, thoir real Admiral Coligny, high authority among the Huguo- 
Icador, his partisanship, after his accession to the rc- nots, and who had taken the place vacated by the 
gency, had been of the highest valuo to them, osla- apostate king of Navarro. Ooligny’s stitmg opposi- 
blishing in fact their own security and guaranteeing tion to a plan which might have saved Fiance from 
religious peace. 'I’o disturb this peace now became the horrors of civil war, and led to tho triumph of 
the iiiiinediato object of tho Roman Catholic lomlors. Protestantism, entiieiy altered tho state of affuiro, 
Being reinstalled in office, the duko do Guise and his and the king being permitted to bo taken bock by his 
brothers went travelling up and doivn tho country, intiiguing mother to I’aris, tho central power of tho 
haranguing priests, and exciting tho fanatic uiultitudo kingdom once more was in tho hands of the Guises, 
to attacks upon the unbelievers in the pope. lu tho 'They lost not a minute to show thoir power. J^argo 
course of his progress, the duko, one morning—on the Ixidios of troops, partly composed of hirelings from 
1st of Maicli, 1662, a Sunday—arrived at the small the Alps and the Pyrenees, were hurled at once against 
town of Vassy, in Champagne, at the moment when tho Huguenot towns, most of which, impeifcclly pro- 
the Protestants of the place commenoed public worship rided with food, arms, and ammunition, were entirely 
at their chapel. I’hc singii^ of psalms, lawful as it unable to defend thorasolves. Bourges, Angers, Tours* 
was fur tho time being, sounded unpleasant in tho ears and Poitiers, had their gates batter^ down after Wt 
of tho conqueror of Calais, and he sent a message to a short resistance, the capture being followed in eveiy 
the heretics desiiing them to suspend their service case by iudiscriminato slaughter of the rebels. In 
till ho himself bad returned from mass. The insolent tho wake of every battalion of tlie royal armies there 
order was not attended to, whereupon the great duke, followed bands of fanatic priests, carrying tho symbol 
sword in liand, stixjdo forward towai'ds the Huguenot of Christ high in tho air, and hoarsely shototing for 
chapel, at „fao head of his armed retainers, who at moe murder. The soldiers of Guise willingly obeyed the 
fell like tigers Tqxm tlie inoffensive worshipped, priestly orders, marking their path by long streaks 
'Phare was no josistanco sliown, nor attempted, and a of Wood. , 
crowd of helpless men, women, and children, several 
hundred in number, were sabred down while «aying 


Tho ill success of the Huguenots, far from subduing 
them, diPTo them to despair. The towns not cap- 
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tOMd At ttis AM obsot, seoarsd thenumlvitw by tho most 
frAbtio ajBEbrtt, womon Abd chlldreo working at tho 
dofotUMBt and avery man taking the solemn resolution 
to saori^ life ana limb and all earthly goods in tho 
catmo bf rob’gion. Jn a short tiino the offect of thin 
neV exaltation was fdt by tho troops of Guise. Tho 
duke d’Aumalo failed in a groat offort to take the 
impoi-tant city of Bouon, held byX’ondfi in porwm, and 
IHenpe and Havre at tho same timo suc<-ocdud in 
boating bock largo bodies of trooiw sent against thorn. 
'I'o punish tho Tlirgiionots for tliis failure, the priests 
directed dotaohmouts of their army of exler-inination 
against a number of small and nnprotoctod plaeos in 
tho south of Franco, vvhoro heresy was krrown to h.tvo 
taken root. 'I’ho luioieut town of Orungo was tho first 
soloc‘toil for attack. Witlnrut warning and without 
rxisislanco, tho plor'O was captured by a body of Jiiro- 
lings, Iralf Fixarch arrd half Italian, commanded by 
Fabiizio yorbolloui, a ivlativo of the popo, who at 
onco entorod upon tlio work of massiicro. At Orange* 
tlioro w'ero not suflieieiit Huguenots to luako simple 
killing a gratifieation, and, to allow the ministers of 
txjligion their full joy, all tho herotics taken worb put 
to death under aliurMous ioriurcs. 'J'lio men wcto 
either burnt at smouldering tiros, or slowly hackwl to 
pieces, so as to linger for days; while tho women, 
after suflbring tonnorits and ignominy worse than 
doath, wore hung onl st.uk n.rkwl from tho windows 
of their houses to loiin targets for tho soldiers to 
shoot at. Nor diil the childri'n escapo tlm pi-ioslly 
<1eiuons. Ttabios loirr ftom tlu* hnaistsof their urotlmrs 
•WPi'O mutilated in their eight, and tho diipping 
wounds of tho innociuit. lilllo i-ic.ilures push'd over-, in 
intbr'trai nioekei-y, with leaves torn liom tho IJihlo. 
For a whole week the prii'sts kcjit np their w'oik, till 
hull itself seem'd to bo exhausted in enrelties. At 
tho end of tho ww'k, every herotio within tho town 
liaviug pi'iihlu'd under fnghlfiil (ortim'S, tho mnr- 
di'rers Ik'd Is'foro tlu' ap]>ro.\ch of a small Hngnonot 
Ibrct) under a wailike leader, Gaptaiu Dos Adri'tz. 
'I’ho latter laid heard of the doings of tho jk>}hi’h 
relative at Or.nigo, and laid swoin a gival oath (hat 
the priests and their hangmen should snflbr for it. 
And Captain Dos Adretz was Inio to his laith. 

* Tho lingneuots woio more than a hundnsl miles 
away from Oraiigo when tho reiKirt of tlio masbuero 
I'eaelu'd them, bnt driven by their imiietuons lo.id('r, 
thoy hurried towards it in furious exultation, taking 
neitlior rest nor food, running more than luareliing. At 
Montolimart, they fell upon tho rear of Scrbelloui’s 
priestly bandits, who, eowai’dly like all mimlorors, 
were flying up the volley of the Uhone. Though 
vastly inferior in nurabor, Dos Adi otz at once attacked 
them, scattering thorn to right and left, and driving a 
portion into tho castle for refuge. 4ltill the Huguenots 
followed, sword in liand and fury in their eyes, and 
pushing the priestly bloodhounds before them to the 
edge of tho tower of Narbouno, thoy hurled thorn over 
tho stoop battlomonta, each seizing an enemy by the 
neok os an eagle would seize a oat. • All having lieon 
tlius despatched, Dos Adretz sot out in pursuit of the 
remainder of Borbolloni’s soldiers, flying northward 
for their lives. They ran fiwt, but ho hurried foster, 
and after a ohase of mdfe than seventy miles, the 
lunrdorers wove overtaken at tho fortified town of 
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Montbriaon, within which they barricaded thomselvos 
in all haste. But no fortifloatious could witlisiawl 
tho futy of the Huguenots. In a few liours they luwl 
stormed tho earthworks, olimk'd tho walls bristling 
with cannon, and driven tho priestly tixiops into tlio 
ancient eastle, deemed impregnable, overhanging a 
rocky chasm, with the torrent of tho Vizozy running 
deep at the bottom. When all had Ikmmi slint nj) 
lioro, Des Adretz, lion-like, battered in tho g.v(i*s of 
tho castle, stivlked up to the summit, and pushing a 
phiiik foi-ward from tlio giddy height, ordi'rod his 
prisoners to jump down from it, one by one. The 
fiendish cowards offered no resistanco to tho Imiulful 
of infuriated men around them, and olioying the cem- 
nmrid of tho Ilugiw'iiet captain, they crejit tdoug (he 
fatal jilauk, one man after tho other, (o dish tlieir 
hiains on llio granite rocks deep below. Oiange w.w 
revenged; but the task of tho lIugneiiotH, ileleudiiig 
their lives and their religion against overwhelming 
iinmbcis, remauied as dilliciilt as over. While Dos 
Adietz was chasing tho enemy in one diiection, eoii- 
tiiining his race from Montbrison to Itonrg, ami from 
Bonrg to Gronoblo, swcejiing down like a hawk njieu 
iniests and jirieslly assasKiiis, fresh IkkUos of InKijis 
under tho comiiiand of the finises euiiio pouring in 
from all sides against the (owns still ocenpusl ly' tlie 
I'lotostaiits. (toe by ouo, tliey.wero stormed and 
givon up to carnage, till by the beginning of August, 
livo months after the massacre of Vassy and the 1 * 01 . 1 - 
morii'onioiit of the civil war, the whole foi-ce of iho 
Tluguonots was ooncentiulcd within Oilcans, lieueii, 
Havre, I)ii»[H)o, mid a few pla(*OH in tho soulh. Condo 
and his friends doubted no longer that I'rotesiantism 
was doomed to jicrish in Fiaueo, unless licl 2 » ismld bo 
obtainisl from abroad. 

'I'liero was only one country Inim wliieb helf) could 
lx* reasonably exjXH'ted — FughiuJ. iiai ly in 1 ho 
suiiiiuer Coud6 had dcsjialehcd onvoy.s to Kiizalx'tb, 
imiuoriiig her to It'nd her aul to (ho martyrs of ^’I'o- 
testantism, lu*lping them to overthrow her own and 
(heir enemies. Cecil oagoily supported tho alliaiico 
with the llngneuets, bnt the queen was very cold. 
Aldiongh fully aware that there wv*i'o no greater foes 
of her throne than tho Uuisos, uiid (hit as lung as 
they wore in ^lowcr no means would bo spaicd to 
foment di.saffec(ion in her own realia, sho yet showi'd 
a strong dislike todoelaio opi'idy agviust tlioiii, feeling 
abhorn'iu*e both of tho t’alviuistio erwd of hor jire- 
jKisod allies and of (ho dangers and uricertainties of 
war. However, as (ho poiiJ of tho Hngnonets hi- 
civasi'd, so did their eagerness to ohtuin Euglaiid's 
assistance. Coiide’s envoys at first sittiko only of the 
otemal gratitude of all French Pretetauts, at which 
Elizabeth smiled; but their bids gradually rose, and 
by tho middle of August, when* tho army of tho 
Guises was advanoing to a now siege of Ronen, they 
offered, in return for Ei^lisli assistance, to jilaeo tho 
town and port of Havre into possession of the qucoii, 
and to redeem it at iho final jxiaco by the uii- 
oouditional restoration of Galais. Elizahotu licsitatcd 
to accopt evon this tempting offer, and tho Huguenot 
amliassadors, sad and disiiMQred, were on tlio ixiiut of 
lotiiniing to Franco, when Cecil broke in upon Lis 
mistress with a last argument. 11 laid bi'foro her a 
lottet* from Thomas Oroshani, mm n trusted fiiiiineial 
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nunister, still residing st Antwerp, oontaiuing some courier enireating assistance. Sir Adrian Foynings. 
strong remarks about the effect of the queen’s politi> a stanch Pintcstant, felt the deepest sympathy with 
oat timidity upon her monetary affairs. Gmdiam the Huguenot cause, yet nevertheless dam not stir 
had been empowered to raise a loan for Elizabeth, but from his post. His positive orders were to take pos- 
oonld not got it because, as he said, “ the moneyed session of and remain at Havre, while the task of 
men wore afraid to deal further with her.” 'J'ho assisting in the defence of Rouon was left to the rest 
reasoning of the “moneyed men ” was very simple, of the expedition, under the command of the «irl of 
“ There was no other communication,” Gresham wrote, Warwick, elder brother of Lord Robert Dudley, But 
“ but that if M. de Guise had the upper liand of the Warwick did not arrive, and the cry of distress from 
Protestants, the French king, the king of Spain, the Eouen became so great that Poynings at last consented 
pope, and all those of that religion would set upon to the urgent entreaties of a number of volunteers 
the queen’s majesty for religion’s sake,” and tlxat, under bis-command, bravo, warm-hearted youths chiefly 
tliei-eforo, “great doubt was cast upon her estate and from northern counties, to let them slip away secretly 
credit.” The argument had a wonderful effect ujHin from his linos and fight the battle of Protestantism. 
Elizabeth. Very dis|)aHsionafo about Pratostantism, The little force, five hundred in number, led by Killi- 
but terribly anxious about the cash nexus, the whole grew of Pondennis, and a bold adventurer known as 
truth of her position towards the French Oalvinists “Strangways the liover,” sot out from Havre in the 
seemed to burst iqion her in Gresham’s few linos, second week of Ootebor, to hew their road through the 
Once more Conde’s on^'oys wore summoned to Hampton whole Catholic army into lluuen. They went in boats 
Court, and told that tlie queen was ready to sign the up tlie river Seine, but had not got further than Cau- 
pvoposed treaty of alliance. Their manifest, eagerness delioc, half way between Havre and Bouen, when they 
was not overlooked by Elizabeth, inducing her to turn wore fi.red upon by a detachment of Guise’s soldiers, 
the scales of an already sharp bargain a little more to Tbo attack, coming unawares, and mortally wounding 
her side. Prince do ConiU, in return for giving np “ Strangways the liovor,” created oonfu-sion among the 
Havre, bail stipulated fir three hundred thousand five hundred; but they pushed onward witli undaunted 
Clowns of gold and four thousand soldiers, but tlie courage, and cutting their path thinugh overwhelming 
queen now told his envoys that she would prefer to nninbors, found their way into the besieged city, not, 
give fewer crowns and more soldiers, and they could however, without leaving one half of their comrades, 
do nothing hut accept, prcssingly though they wanted all more or less disabled,among the enemy. The duke 
the money for the pay of Flemish and Swiss soldiers de Guise had the wounded men carried before him, 
engaged to servo in their osiuso. Aftei some further and with a coarse oath, ordered thorn to he strung up 
debates, needlessly protracted, to the despair of the on trees in front of his tent. They wore hung 
Huguenot ambassadors, Elizabeth signed the treaty of accordingly, the bravo Ehglish volunteers, each with 
Hampton Court, September 20, 15(i2, engaging that a paiw on his breast stating their crime as having 
England should send three thousand soldiers to take como into Franco “ au service dos Hugu<'notz.” The 
jioHsession of Havre, and throe thousand more to sue- act would have justified Elizabeth in setting a price 
cou* Dieppe and Kouen, and pay likewise one hundred upon the head of the duke do Guise, os a common 
thousand crowns towards the payment of Condd’s malefactor and assassin. However, tho English 
foreign allies. To secure herself against all emor- government boro tho outrage without remonstrant®, 
goneios, Elizabeth professed, in tho preamble of tho evidently unable to see that the men whom the 
treaty, to make war, not against, hut in favour of tho Huguenots were struggling against were not really 
king of Fiance, to “deliver him from tho tyrannhal soldiers, fighting in accordance with tho rules of 
house of Guise.” It was a lame pretence, expressive civilized warfare, hut fiendish maniacs, driven mad 
only of timidity, and little fitted to stem the tide of by tho wildest of superstitions—that of pleasing God 
priestly hatred and popish malediction certain to be ox- by murdering their fellow-nion. « 

peoted after England’s alliance with the Hugnonols. Tho airivul of tho handful of English volunteers. 
There was no delay iii the execution of the Hamp- cheering as it was to tlie defenders of lloucn, was 
ton Court treaty. In loss than a fortnight after its unable to protract the capture of the city for any 
ratification, tho fi-ist half of the English anu) sailed length of time. To the twenty thousand troops under 
from Fortsmonth, and on tho 4th of Octolier, thioo Guise, the citizens had to oppose not moru than five 
thousand men, commanded by Sir Adrian 1’oyning.s, thousand fightmg-men, about one thousand of them 
took possession gof Havre. In tho meanwhile, how- regular soldiers and the rest armed Huguenots. In 
ever, the city of Rouen, looked iqwn as tho head- spite of tlioso ovorwhclniing odds, and the utter use- 
quarters of the H uguonots, had hocn closely invested lo-ssncss of tho fortifications for withstapding the 
by an army of tjvonty thousand, commanded by raging fire of Gnisg’s artillery, the city held out for 
tho duke de Guise in person, accompaniod by the neaily a month, by dint of all but unparalleled heroism, 
coustablo Moiilmorcncy and the king of Navarro. Day and night tho dofonders remained at their 
Rouen, Kurroiindod by no other fortifications than a T»ost, neglecting rest and food, and repairing their 
lino of ancient* walls, strengthened by earthworks battered walls under the fire of the enomy’s guns, 
thrown up in a hurry, «.uH not possibly withstand while the womene themselves kept working in the 
' the Caiholio army for any length of time, end to trenches, casting bullets, and loading the muskets 
rajjse the siege and protect tho fifty thousand Pro- of their husbands, suns, and fiathers. But it was all 
instants of the city from the massacie awaiting in vain. 'J’ho priestly amy, which had commenced 
them on capture, OondA as soon as he beard of tho to invest the city on all sidiis on the 29th of Septem- 
landing of tho English allies, sent courier ^fter her, succeeded in carrying tho fortified convent ©I 
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81^ OfttlieritiG, by wbioh Qouen wits oommandbd from 
tlm Paris road, on tho 9tli of OetoTxir, axid posting 
mass^ of cannon here, poured down a liailstorm of 
iron upon tlio defenders below. Whole quarters,of 
the city having been battered down, and large breaches 
made in the walls, the besieging anny attempted a 
storm in the night fi*om the llitli to the 14th of Octo¬ 
ber, but was repulsed with gresft lo.ss, tho Huguenot 
women as well as the men engaging in tho hand-to- 
hand struggle, fighting like enraged lions. The 
apostate king of Navarre was wounded in the left 
shoulder in the attack upon tho city, and this and the 
unexampled courage shown by tho besieged, which 
even Guise could not help rrapooting, induced tlio 
commander to suspend tho siege for a few days, to 
enter upon negotiations. The Huguenots wore offered 
c»raploto amnesty and the free exorcise of their re¬ 
ligion, on condition of annulling tho treaty with 
England, and of assisting to drive tho English from 
Havre. Tho terms were rejected with indignation, 
although it w.is well known to tho bravo dofondors of i 
tho city that the English alliance for which they 
saprificod so nrnch, would 1>o of no earthly uso to 
them, Elizabeth, with unpardonable greed, insisted 
ujwti clntcbiug, above all things, her own prize, tho 
town of Havre, not allowing a man to assist Ilonen 
till tho arrival of tho second detachment of her 
forces, under Warwick. Jlut Wai wick, indolent and 
ineapable like his handsome brother tho favourite, 
did not como, so that theie was abundant time for 
Guise to convoi t all lloucn info a heap of ruins. This 
ww accomplished by tho 2(ith of October, on which 
day the Oatliolio host poured inio the burning city 
from all sides, murdering, as usual, evoiy soul, violat¬ 
ing women in the streets, and hacking little ohildron 
to pieces. Of the English volunteers, thirty succeeded 
in hewing their road once more through the priestly 
army, to carry liack the sad tale of Rouen’s loss. 

Tho report, heart-stirring as it was, created not much 
excitement in England all eyes being bout for tho 
moment on an issue of even greater importanoo than 
tho cause of the French J’rotostants. The very same 
night when Rouen was attempted to bo stormed, Quwu 
Elizabeth foil ill, and tho alarming symptoms increased 
BO rapidly that for some time her life was despaired 
of. It was an attack of tlio small-pox, made d.wiger- 
ons by incantious exposure to wind and rain, while 
the qnoon was walking with Dudley in tho gardoms 
of Hampton Gourt. Tho eruption having been thus 
cbockod, Elizabc'tb suddenly fell prostrate, and on tlio 
16th of October the attendant physicians sent for 
Cecil, informing him that unless tlioro was a rapid 
change for tho bettor, the life of tlie queen was 
numbered by hours. Tl’here was an immediate meet¬ 
ing of the privy council and tho nibst anxious consul¬ 
tation. Never before in tho history of England had 
tho weliare of tho realm depended so much upon one 
life as at this moment. Religion, liberty, national 
independence, all was hanging on tho breath of tho 
pale woman, now resting unconsciiJiisly on her conch 
in the adjoining room. Cecil shuddered when contem¬ 
plating tho future that might arise should that faint 
breath oeaso; but while intensely alarmed, neither he 
nor his rolleagues broke* through tho calm of thoir 
'deliberations. ITie question of succession to the 


throne, all agreed, was beset with a thousand diffieul- 
ties, but yet not absolutely insoluble, once Iho point 
settlod that tho claim of catholic Muiy Stuart should 
not bo allowed. Rarely a voice was raised in her 
favour, and it was finally arranged, on the proposition 
of tho aged earl of Winelicstor, tliat the matter should 
bo submitted to tho crown lawyers and judges of the 
realm. While this earnest discussion was taking place, 
tho privy council deliboiating in a small chaiuhor 
of tho royal residence, and tlio qnocn lying pros¬ 
trate in tho next, tho crisis had come and was yiast. 
All on a sudden, tho fever ceased, tho skin of the 
sufferer grew moist, rod sixita began to ajipoar on h(>r 
face, and tho physicians ciiod, “,Slio is saved!” 
After having been unconscious for five hours, Eliza- 
lioth awoke, and saw all tho incmlioisof the council 
standing round her bcil. Her fiist feeling was that 
she was dying, and before her rea.soniiig faculties 
scorned clear sho began to talk of Dudley, expressing 
her wish that ho might be made protwtor of tho 
realm after her decease. “ I lovo him dearly,” slie 
exclaimed, “and have always loved him ” Cecil shook 
Ills head in sadness. it was perplexing to think, in¬ 
deed, that so gi'eat a queen, so noble a woman in 
many rosiieots, should yet bo so utterly vulgar as a 
woman. W'hatovor liapiioned, (lecil and hiscelloagiies 
were quite decided not to ajipoiiit the pretty Imrso- 
master protector of the realm. 

Elizabeth recovered as rajndly as she had sunk, and 
in tho course of a week was siitHcioiitly well to attend 
again to the affairs of goveinmeni. Cecil at first 
feared thw effect which tlio nows of tho fall of Rouen 
and the loss of the bravo men who had left Havre 
against her orders would havo upm tho queen; but, 
to his great surprise, sho boro it calmly, only express¬ 
ing regret of not haring “ dealt more frankly’’ with the 
Huguenots. To make up lor tlio p,ast, she commaiined i 
Warwick, still loitering alxmt lazily, to start witliout ' 
an hour’s delay, and gave onlcrs to Cecil to "‘stud 
Newhaven wdth men” to bo thrown over into Dieppe. 
Eight ships of war were sent to eniiso in tho Chan- I 
nol, keeping up eominunicat ion between Franco and 
England, and canying ttoojis to and fro, which w^as 
done with so ranch luitivity that by tho Ixiginning of 
December tho army collected within tho lines of 
Havre, under the earl of Warwick, was more than 1 
seven thousand strong. Tho seven thousand might | 
liave saved rrotestautism in Franco had they ai rived 
a couple of months earlier ; as it wius they came too 
late to be of any uso, eithoi to the Huguenot cause, or 
to tbo personal interests which induced Elizabeth to 
Uko a share in it. Ry the time th« oail of W'ar- 
wick arrived, tho aftUirs of the J’rench Protestanis 
had become desperate. TJio fall of Rouen brought 
with it that of Diopiie, and inoi faw weeks tho whole 
of Normandy w.as overrun by the troops of Gni.se, 
so as to force the prince do-Conde U> ooncontrato all his 
strength within tho walls of Orleans, now the only 
city of importanoo remaining in iiossession of his jiarfy. 
Thus, from a military point of view, tho cause of the 
Huguenots was lost, and their chanci* of holding out 
against tho Catholic array was to bo nioasiireil by 
weeks, if not days. Ili^ever, on tbo olhor hand, they 
gained an immense political advantage a few weeks 
after*tlio capture of Jtouen. ..itliony of Navarro 
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woonded in the attempt toetom tliat city, expired 
on the 17th of November, at the age of forty-two, and 
according to the laW of France, was succeeded in the 
regency of the kingdom by his brother, the prince de 
Oond6. The death of the king of Navarro grpatly 
heightened the confidence of the Protestants, not only 
because it raised their chief leader to a iwsition from 
whioli it was not easy to tlirust him, but as a supposed 
agn of heaven in fiivour of their cause. It was said 
that Anthony of Navarre had been wounded by a shot 
fir«jd from a btxsach in the walls by a little child, and 
that though at first only a seeming scratch, the wound 
bad become venomous in a mysterious manner, induc¬ 
ing mortification, and, finally, tho death of tho apostate 
king. This was tine, in so far as tho wound of tho 
regent was not considered dangerous at first, but was 
made so by his subsequent mode of living. Anthony 
of Navarro was an inveterate libertine, and instead of 
keeping quiet, as oidored by tho camp surf^ns, he 
summoned his beautiful mistress, MaderaoLsclle de 
Ifouet, to his tent, making merry till gangrene had 
Bcissod his body and he felt tho shades of death 
approaching, lle^wntance, real or feigned, came over 
the dying king in his last hours. Bummoning his 
friends around his cou di. ho declared to them that 
ho expired, as ho had lived, in tho faith of tho Bible, 
disowning tho Ohtirsh of Eome. The confession of 
Autliony of Navaiie was listened to by his only son, 
Henry,aged nine,destined tube tho greatest king that 
over rul^ in Fiance. 

Tho death of his brother encouraged tlie prince do 
C!ond6 to hazard a bold stroke. Being entitled to the 
place of regent, and seeing no hope of continuing tho 
resistance to tho Uuises w'ithin walled towers, he 
ro-solved to leave Oilcans, and gathoiing all tho re¬ 
maining forces of the Hugneuote, to throw himself 
upon Paris, to assiinio the reins of goveiurneiit, and to 
doclaro tho boy-king a prisoner, retained foicibly by 
his enemies. In piirsiianco of this plan, (loude quitted 
Orleans at ti e licginnmg of November, accompanioil 
by eight thousand infantoy and five thoiisimd horse, 
tho latter under the command of Admiral Coligny, 
most tnisted of Huguenot leaders. Tho movement of 
0ond4 Ixiing eiitiiely unexpected by his opinnents, he 
found the load to Paris open, and after a ten days’ 
march was enabled to establish himself at Montroiigc, 
a suburb of tho capital. Thoro was a strong Ixxly of 
Protestants in Paiis, and although tho Call olic moh 
torrorisod over them, Condi^ might have made him- 
solf, Witli their assistanw', master of tho city, had ho 
batteroil down the rattos, and marched into it at once. 
He did not do So, however, but kojit hanging about 
the environs for more than a week, in tho vain hope 
that the priestly rulers of the capital, who kept him at 
hay with negotiatieJns, •would end hy acknowledging 
him rogent of the kingdom. DLscovering at last that 
he was being deceived by his adversaries, and hearing 
at the same time of the approach of the Catholic array, 
coming up in rapid strides from Normandy, Condii 
turned away from tho capital, in the hope of either 
gaining ground in a siuxsossful battle, or of reaching 
Havre and oflecting a junction with the main body of 
the English allies, whose arrival had just been re¬ 
ported to him* Marcliing along the volley of the 
^ne, the Catholics upwards and the llugdbnots 


downwards, ttio two armies met on the J9th of De¬ 
cember, near the town of Dreux, on tho left bank of 
the river. The riiock of tho oiipoeing factions was 
terrible. From early dawn till late at night, e^hteen 
thousand Catholics, commanded by Montmorency and 
Guise, kept fighting; hand to hand and foco to lace, 
with eleven thou^nd Huguenots, led by Cond4 and 
Coligny, tho carnage* not coming to an end till tho 
cold wmtry earth was strewn hy the bodies of nearly 
one half the opposing forces, and tho very river was 
running rod with bloSl. Tlie ompses of eight tliousand 
men were lying stiff and stork on the battle-field, and 
as many more crept about wounded in the damp grass, 
rending tho air with their orios, seeking hmp and 
finding none, utterly alone among pyramids of the 
dead. Neitlior the Protestants nor tho Catholics could 
claim viotoiy; the frightful contest was simply a 
drawn battle. like two gladiators, dashing forward 
at tho same moment, each thnisting lus sword into 
the body of his opponent, and both sinking down 
mortally wounded, so tho two armies stood, and so 
they foil on the field of Dreux. The Huguenots made 
Montmorency, commander-in-chiof of the Catholies, 
their prisoner; and the Catholics made Condd, com- 
mandbi-in-chiof of tho Huguenots, their prisoner; so 
that the laurels hero wore as equally divided as the 
hlocxlshed. But though a drawn battle, tho field of 
Dreux was fetal to the Huguenot causo: tho huge 
frame of ancient popery was able to boar many suSb 
wounds, but tho young body of Protestantism snout 
its best strength here, receiving a stroke from which 
it never recovered. , 

Tho all but comploto anniliilation of Protestantism 
in Franco, and tho frightful orueltios committed by the 
Catholic bands engaged in the work of exujrmination, 
had a strung effect upon public opinion in England. 
Even those who were advocating reunion with the 
church of Romo, dazzled by its external splendour, 
and reverencing its age, were horrified at the fiendisli 
conduct of tho priestly leaders jn the Huguenot war— 
conduct justified by them on principle, and openly 
approved by the bead of tho church ; while tho adher¬ 
ents of the reformed doetriiio, constituting the great 
majority of the English people, were more than over 
loud in their denunciations of liomo, and tho principle 
of persecution inherent in its faith. The first conse- 
que'ico of this universal feeling became visible in the 
coijistitutlon of a new parliament, tho writs for wliioh 
wore issued in the latter part of ] 562, and which met 
for tho first time at Westminster, on tho 12th ol 
January, 1563. The spirit of tlie assembly was shown 
at once in tho choice of a speaker, which full upon an 
ardent church reformor, Sir Thomas Williams, who 
entered upon office by addressing a quaint oration to 
Elizabeth. “ We Vow assombled,” the speaker ex¬ 
claimed, “as diligent in our calling, have thought 
good to move your majesty to build a fort for the 
surety of the realm, to the repulsing of your enemies 
abro^; which must be set upon firm grounds and 
gteadfiist, having two gates—one oommomy open, tho 
other as a postern, with two watdimen at either of 
them —one governor, one lieutenant, and no good 
thing there wanting. The fort to bo named the Feat 
of God; the governor thereof to be God; your majesty 
the lieutenant; tho shmes the hearts of your feithfiil 
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pec^le; tlie watchmen nt tlm omn gate to he 
caUed Knowledge and Yirtne. and the two at tho 
postern gate to be called Mercy and Truth.” The 
address of the ^speaker was followed by discourses of 
the leading members of the house, all expressing, With 
great energy, tho necessity to npWd and strengthen 
the reformed reli^on, and to break the rawer of its 
enemies within the reahn. This naturally brought 
on the question of succession, uppermost in all men’s 
minds. Tho late serious illness of tho queen had 
created universal alarm among the Protestants, and 
the representatives of tho nation had not been a week 
together heforo they showed their intention to make 
this tho most important matter of the session. It was 
well known tliat tho queen, whoso chief ohjoct in 
assembling tho faithful commons was that of getting 
sujtplies, was greatly averse to Uio discussion of Hie 
important points involved in tiie succession, but this 
did not for a moment stay the zeal of tho now parlia¬ 
ment. Tho matter having Ijeen opened by various 
violent attacks upon Marj' Stuart, whoso acce^ion to 
tho tlirono of England was ^declared on all hands to 
be impossible, tho House of Commons, at tho end of a 
fortnight, resolved by a large majority to present an 
address to the queen. Cecil in vain tried to moderate 
the zeal of tho commons by telling them that all their 
efl'orts would be defeated by “ the unwillingness of 
her majesty to have a successor known.” Tho reply 
was a curt remark of the speaker that tho voting of 
the addiess to the queen would have to take piraedonco 
of tho voting of tho supplies. Sir Thomas Williams 
nrideiwlood the queen, and Jtlie queen understood the 
hint. 

'J’ho delivery of tho addross, looked upon by all as 
an event of givat imjwrlanco, trak place on tho 281 h of 
Jmiuary, in tho throno-room of Hampton Court Palace. 
Nearly tho whole of tho four hnndiod members of the 
Ilonso of Commons stood around tho speaker when he 
road, in deep and sonorous voice, tho collective speocli, 
outj)ouring of their common feelings, to Elizaljcth. 
After tho usual tlattories, and congratulations to tlio 
queen on her recovery from severe illness. Sir Thomas 
Williams dwelt upon tlio machinations of thoCatholiiaj, 
as revealed in the plots hatched at the rcsidonco of the 
IBpanish ambassador. There wore, tho address stated, 
a faction of people in tlio realm, “contentious and 
malicious Paiiists,” who, “ most unnaturally against 
their country, most madly against their own safety, and 
mast treacherously against her highness, not .only 
honied for tho woful day of her death, hut also lay 
in wait to advance some title under which they might 
revive their late unspeakable cruelties.” Tho commons, 
further remarked the speaker, “ saw nothing to with¬ 
stand the desires of the Catholics but her only life 
and fearing to what attempt thef’hopo of her death 
might drive the enemies of the realm, tliey thought it 
was “ entirely necessary that there should bo more set 
and known between her majesty’s life and tho ankind- 
neas and cruelty the papists intended to revive." In 
consequence, the commons desired tW things, the first 
being that the queen would choose a husband, and tho 
seorad that she would use tho opportunity of the 
sefflion to allow her successor, in defiinlt of heirs of her 
own body, “ to he. deterftiinod by act of parliament.” 
In rotura for it, tho address promised, parliament 
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would deviw "tho most raiud, shaip, and terrible 
statutes agalhst all who should practise against her 
majesty’s safety.” Elizabeth made a short and angry 
reply to the petition of her faithful commons. In¬ 
forming tho speaker tliat it was impossible for her to 
give an answer to the gmve qrasMoiis submitted to 
her without careful consideration, she darted a lofty 
giance at tho representatives of the nation, after 
which she abruptly turned her back upon them, and 
swept out of the room. Tho members of tho House oi 
Lords, who presented themselves before tlie queen tlio 
day after, with an addioss similar to that of the Housi* 
of Commons, were not treated wi*]i more consider¬ 
ation. The petition of tlio peers stating that it 
was “ possible ” slie might have ehildmi, Elizabeth 
(old tJiem, with ill-coucealcd biltenioss and auger, 
that “ tho lines which they saw in lier face woie not 
wrinkles, but marks of the small-poxfurther, that 
“ Cod had given children to St EJizal>oth; and, old as 
she was. If© might give ehildren to hei.” Tho 
reference to tho saint of lior name, insane finatio and 
patroness of tho Inquisition, was deemed not veiy 
happy by either tho lords or tlio commons of Eliza¬ 
beth’s parliament. 

Tho evnsivo replies of the queen to tho demands 
made in respect to tho suecossion gave ri.se to gioat 
dissatisfaction. It was geneialiy believed that the 
reasons which detemiimid Elizabeth not to comply 
with the wishes of tlio nation were to ho sought iu 
her affection for Uudloy, and her soerot dislike lor the 
tenetsof tliemore ad vaiieedformsofl’iotebtantiKm, which 
made her jirefor oven the Catholic queen of tho Scots to 
any i^nJidalo brought forward by pai liameut. Though 
iutemiptcd for a raomenl,, bIUt the discovery of 
do Quadra’s intrigues, tho queen had iievei given up 
her coi rospoiideiico with Mary Stuart, and tJioi o wore 
many who fcaied that this intercourse might beeeuiio 
year after year more intimate, so as to drift finally 
into recognition, tacit if not otliei wiso, of hei elaiiiis to 
tho throne. To prevent (his as far as possible, tho 
commons enaeUri a numlxu- of seveie laws against 
Roman Catholics. Under tho tide of au “ act for tho 
assurance of tho queen’s loyal power over all oslatos 
and snlijccls within her dominions,” a statute was 
passed wiiieh provided that all persons who had hoeii 
in holy orders, or taken a degree in the universities, or 
practised as lawyers, or held oflleo in tho o.\ocution 
of tho law, should “ fake tho oatli of sujiromaey wlieu 
tendered to them, under the inmalties of praimuniro, 
in tho first iiistaiioo, and, after refusing for three 
months, ihidor pain of high treason." The Liw was 
specially aimed at the (Jatholic bisfiops of tho late 
reign, who, though nearly all in iirison, wore still 
acknowledged tho leaders of tho priestly party, and 
kept working hard to si'cure- th<» succession of Mary 
Stuart, as tho one great means for tho restoration of 
the Komlsl. fiiith. Under tho now act, tho whole of 
these bishops were doomed to death, as it was certain 
they would refuse tho oath of supremacy when ten¬ 
dered to them. Tho execution of the hated prelates, 
originators and instruments of tho frightfnl persecu¬ 
tion of the preceding reign, was aidontly desired by 
many of the Calvinist pSfeaohei’s: and sermons were 
preached at St. Paul’s on tho . h.solute necessity o| 

“ kilting the caged wolves.” Bu'’ tho wolves osoapo** 
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after all, tbrowgh a singular little loojvholo. As soon 
as the now statute had received the royal assent, 
Home, bishop of Winchester, most zealous of I’rotos- 
tant leaders, had Edinnnd Bonner, the late tenant of 
the see of London, fetched from his rather ctjsy con- 
finomont in the Marshalsoa, to administer the oath to 
him, or on refusal to send him to tho block. The 
great priestly bloodhound felt no desire to incur the 
martyrdom which he had prepared for scores of inno¬ 
cent iK'ings ; and laying'hold of a legal quibble as of a 
stmw to save liimsclf, he declared, not that he would 
not take tlm oalh, but that his interlocutor was not 
the right poison to administer it. It was enacted in 
tho statute tliat only bishops, or archbishops, should 
tender tho oath, and Horne having lx)on norainatod 
while his {uv'deccsaor was still alive, his appointment 
Wiis void by the canons of the church. The judges 
of tho court of Queen’s Bondi, when ajipealed to in 
tho matter, decided in favour of the objection, and 
thus Bonnor’s life was saved, all the other Brotestent 
bisliops and archbishops, and, most of all, Matthew 
Barker, Cardinal Bale’s successor in tho soo of {\nter- 
bury, showing themselves strongly opposed to inaugu¬ 
rate a new loign of religious persecution. It was a 
noblo vieh)ry of tho church of England over tho 
church of Kome. 

Having shown its iiltra-Brotcstant character ij» tho 
passing of tho “ act for tho assurance of the queem’s 
royal jKiwer,” pailiainent hesitated no longer to vote 
the supplies so much desired by Elizabeth. To put 
her majesty in tho best possible gofid humeur, and as 
a last inducement to iuelino her car to the •wishes of 
her faithful commons, the grants of money wero on a 
scale of profuse liberality, amounting to two fifteciiths 
and tenths of jwrsonal projicrty, and an ineomo-hix of 
ten per cent, for two years, 'J'ho queen dedaied her¬ 
self bxtrcmely sjitisfied with this munifiLoiit contribu¬ 
tion to hqi' exchequer; hut remained as vague as ever in 
her replies to tho reiterated hints and demands of both 
tlio lords and commons to take nnlo herself a husband, 
and to appoint a successor. When very hard pressed, 
at last, sho announced hor intention to prorc^no par¬ 
liament, aud to respond, fully, freely, and most can 
didly, to tho addresses prewmted by both houses, in 
the form of a speech fiom the throne. Anxiety as to 
tho contents of this speech now grow extreme; and 
there was breathless sileneo when, on the lOlh of April, 
the queen rose in tho chamlici of the lords, and, in a 
clear, ringing voice, opened hf'r mind on the subject 
uppemost in tlie thouglits of nil. 

** SiiU!0 there can ho no duer debt,” Eliza'lieth ex¬ 
claimed, “than jhincc’s wind, to keep tliat unspotted, 
for my part, as one that would Ikj loth that the self 
thing which keeps llio mercliant’s credit from craze, 
should ho the cause that prince’s Bjicech should merit 
blame, and so llji u honour quail: ananswer therefore 
I will ninke, and this it is. The two petitions that 
you present' 1(1 me, in many words expressed, contained 
these two things in sum, as of your cures the greatest 
—my marriage and my successor. Of these two, the 
last I think is best to be touched; of the other a silent 
thought may sei-ve, for 1 hold it hath been so desired 
that no other ti'oo’s blossoms should liavo been minded 
ero hope of my fniit be denied to you. Yet. to the 
lost, think not that you had nmled this dosii’o,«if 1 


had seen a time so fit, and it so ripe te be denounced. 
'Blio greatness of the cause, therefore, and need of your 
returns doth make me say that which I think the wise 
may easily guess: that as a short time for so long a 
continuance ought not to pass by rote, as many 
tel loth tales, even so as cause by conference with tlio 
leai-ned shall show mo matter worthy utterance for 
your behoof, so shall* I the more gladly pursue your 
good after my days, than with my prayers ho a means 
to linger a living thread. And this much more will I 
mid for your comfort, 1 have good record in this place 
that other moans have been thought of than you 
mentioned, perchance for your good as much, aud for 
my surety not less, which if presently could have boon 
executed had not been deferred. But I hope 1 shall 
quit vrith Nunc dimiUia, winch cannot ho without I 
see some glimpses of following after my graved hones. 
And, by the way, if any doubt that I am as it wore by 
vow or determination bent never to trade that life, put 
out that heresy: your belief is awry. For as I think it 
host for a private woman, so do T strive with myself to 
think it most meet for a prince; and if I can bend my 
will to your need, 1 will ifot resist such a mind.” 

tiuch was tho speech, textually—]»TOscrvi'd in the 
mnnuscriiit version at llatfield iTouso—deliveied by 
Klizahoth, on the 10th of April, Llfid, before tho lords 
and commons of the realm. Lords and commons 
listened as if their lives doiicndod on getting at tlio 
meaning of all the information conveyed to them, 
with so clear a voice, and in woids undcuiahly Englisli. 
Yet there was not a man who could affirm that he had 
<“aught a single idea from out the flow of words, lx>yond 
the one that her majesty meant to say something for 
the general “comfort,” hut did not say it. lleflcction 
and intercommunication of thought leading to no en- 
ligbtonmonl on the matter dwelt ujxm by her majesty, 
and tho all-imiiortant question as to whether she 
meant to take a husband or not, tho parlhuiienhiry 
representatives went back to their Immea with a 
heavy heart, more than over dreading tho dangers of 
the dark future. TJiore was some cause for taking a 
gloomy view of tho political state of the country. 'J'ho 
misei'ies and the rnin sown by five years of jii'icstly 
terrorism were not so for forgotten in a few years of 
liberal government as to leave a fear of tlioir retuim* 
behind; and the fear increased with tho consideration 
I that tho dark power from which tho realm had but 
just escaped was spreading everywhero on tho conti¬ 
nent of Europe, and in actual conflict with English 
anus. Tho alliance wilh the French Protestents, 
necessitated as it was by tho true .policy of England, 
created great and serious alarm when ouoe it was seen 
that it was not likely to stop in the sending of a feW ship 
fills of soldiers and the loan of a few tliousand crowns, 
but had all the chaftcos of leading either to a war of 
(xmquest, or to a disgraceful defeat. 'J'his alternative, 
indeed, presented itself soon after the terrible encoun¬ 
ter of Catholics and Huguenots on tlio field of Droux. 
Though not vanquished, the martial strength of 
Condd’s followers •received its death-blow at this 
battle; and the shattered forces which, after the capture 
of the leader, admii'ol Celigny led back to Orleans, 
were scarce sufficient to man the walls of tlieir last 
stronghold. Swiftly in thdr roar followed Guise, 
with fresh troops from Spain and Italy, raised by his 
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ever ^lous patholio allies, ptepar^ tf crush the 
last brea11> of gauivt heresy ia Orleans, and then to 
throw himself, with full force, upon the hated foreign 
invaders at the mouth of the Seine. By the middle 
of January, 1563, a mouth after the battle of Dreux, 
the city of Orleans was completely invested, and the 
feeble band of defenders within knew that all chances 
of resistance were ^ne, and tlwt they must prepare 
for death. The oiuy hope loft in every Huguenot 
heart was that of falling in the fight, struck dowrx by 
a Bwdrd or a bullet; for woe to man, wennim, or child 
who should survive the battle, to fall a prey to the 
nameless atrocities of the conquerors. With flashing 
eyes and beating hearts, all through the bcsicge<l city 
men and women repeated to each otlter the rumoured 
declaration of the duke de Guise that the massacre of 
Vassy and the carnage of Orange should sink into 
notliingness before the hoiTors of Orleans. 'I'he duke 
intended, it was said, to make an example of Orleans, 
by killing every living soul after unheard-of tortures, 
destroy every vestige of wall and building, and to 
sow grass upon the ruins of the city. 

The duke do Guise, whether ho intended or not, 
was not enabled to make an example of Orleans. 
Towai d.s the end of January, a week or two after ho 
1 had sat down to the siege of tlio city, there was intro¬ 
duced into his tent a young nobleman from the 
Augouiuois, Poltrot de M6r<i, handsome of figure and 
wen-tipokerj, who oflered his services. lie told tlie 
duke tlmt he had botm fighting with the Huguenots, 
hut had been ill-ti-eatcd, and from a love of their faith 
liad come to hate it. Guise, fond of apostates, was 
pleased with the speech ancT the man, and, after cora- 
plinieuting Poltrot do M<!'r6 on his disciimination in 
selecting the right cause for which to fight, attached 
lum to his immediate suite. Weeks passed on, and 
with them the siege <»f Orleans. U’owards the middle 
of February, the thick walls of the city had Leon 
battered sullicii'iitly to allow an assault, and Guise 
fixcil it for tlio uight from the 18th to the 19tli. To¬ 
wai ds sunset on the evening of the 18th of February 
the duke set out from the omnp towards the castle of 
Cornoi, to examine all the prci>arations made for the 
stoim. He was followed by Poltrot de Mer4 and two 
•ther gentlemen ; and the little group of four liorsc- 
mcn had just airived at the .outskirts of the canq), 
when, quick as lightning, Poltrot drew a pistol from 
his saddle, fired it at the duke, gave the spurs to 
his steed, and galloped away across the fields. The 
shot was well airacxl; there was a short, sharp oiy, a 
spirt of blood, and Guise fell upon the neclj of his 
horse. ^\ hen the tVro attendant gentlemen, paralyzed 
by surprise and fear, came hurr,> ing up, they found 
their chief unoonscions; they took him xn their arms, 
and carried him to Cornel castls* Hero the duke 
lingered for six days, with two balls in his breast 
which no surgeon dared touch without giving iustuut 
death. But there was not tho faintest hope of life 
beings saved; and Guise, being made aware that his 
end was approaching, resolved to spend his last hours 
in prayers. Calling his friends and the generals of 
the ai-my aroniid his couch, he exhorted tliem to be 
mild and fitrgiving to all, even to Protestant heretics, 


mild and fitrgiving to all, even to Protostant heretics, There wore many among tho Huguenots vho did 
ind to make every attempt in thoir power to restore not share Coligny’s views lo-'pc ting tyraimicide, 
peace to Fraiide. Then his confessor gave him abso- and still more who were opiHisKKl t t.'oudc’s iwlicy of 


lution; and, with prayers on his lips, and preaching, 
fainter and fainter, those lessons of love and peaJo 
which he had so little done to exemplify, the duko 
de Guise clusod his eyes for over, on the luom of 
Ash Wednesday, the 24tti of Fobniary, Thus ex¬ 
pired, in tho bloom of miuihood, at the ago of forty- 
four, tlio conqueror of Calais, gioatt'st gcneial of tho 
age. 

Tho death of Guise saved Crloans, but it could not 
save the Huguenot cause. 'J’liere was utter stupe¬ 
faction in the Catholic camp at tho news of tho great 
leader having fallen under the stioko of an aswishin, 
and the only man able to succeed him, the constable 
Montmorency, continuing a prisoner in the bauds of 
the ouomy, an immediate cessation of hostilities was 
the consequence, Catherine do Medici— not lamenting 
yeiy deejily the loss of Guiso, dangi ioiis to lior ambi¬ 
tion as an enemy, and almost more dangerous as a 
friend—made uso of this suspension of arms by enter¬ 
ing into negotiations with the Huguenots, which pro¬ 
mised to bo tho more succcssfnl as suppoitcd by the 
full irifluenoe of tho jmneo do Comic, kept in honour¬ 
able confinement at the royal cfiurt. It was a great 
opportunity-for tlio disciples of Calvin to regain in 
the cabinet wliat they hod lost in tlie iield; but (hey 
were not in tho ]X)sition to make use of it. Jmmoiiso 
as had been the relief eansod by ^hc doatJi of tlie m.m 
who had shown himself the mightiest of their enemies, 
and the very soul of tho tremendous jKiwor aiiaye.d 
against them, oven this gain was not without eorto- 
s|ionding losw. Tho pojnilarity of Guiso had been 
vast among the majoiity of tho Fj onch jicojile, and 
his murder brought fuith such a burst of haired 
against tlio Huguenots as had never hcfoi e been niaiii- 
fosted. There wa.s a cry that theywoie t:.liters to 
their eountiy as well as assassins, Guiso having con¬ 
quered Calais from the Knglish, and tiny Ms imir- 
dorers liaviug made over llavio to tlie foivigncr. 
Mai y of tlio Fliigucnols winced under tin's aoeuisution, 
their national feelings bi'ing neaily as strong as tlieir 
religious convictions; but fbero weto otlicis who 
boldly fronted tlio charges bioiiglit against their 
party, defending their light, if not to h.uid over a 
dice of France to the foicigucr, at least to commit 
assassination. Maddened by the ficndisli persecution 
they had nndergoae, they believed, and loudly asseited 
their belief, in the lawfulness of tyiannicide, quot¬ 
ing the Bible to jiiove it- Even Admiial Coligny, 
noblest of Huguenot leailei’s. seemed to le.ui to this 
view. The assavsiii of Guis-' having given liimsolf 
up to tho Catholics, and accu.*!od Coligny of inciting 
him to the deed, tlie .admiial fiankly stated that 
Poltrot 1ml sjioken to him of his intention to commit 
tho deed ; and that though ho had not incited him to 
it, ho also had not dis.suiided hiju fiom it. “ J confess, 
moreover," Coligny added, in a communication io 
Catlierino de Medici, “tJiat, so fir from icgrettiiig 
tho death of monsieur dc Guise, I hold it to bo the 
greatest benefit that could have happened to lliis 
kingdom and to the chmvh of UckI,” —lo plus giand 
bien qui pouvait advenir a co loyaiime et a Tegliso do 
Dion. 

There wore many among tho Hiigncnots v ho did i 
not share Coligny’s views lo-pe ting tyrannicide. 
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making over a portion of French Boil to a foreign 
■ power, in order to gain freedom of conscience. Diver¬ 
gences of opinion such as those, while greatly waken¬ 
ing tho Protestant party, made the peace negotiations 
of Catherine do Medici comparatively easy, allowing 
her to fix her own terms. 'J’lioso were that a general 
amnesty should bo proclaimed, and tliat all nobles 
professing the reformed feith should have tho fine 
exercise of dieir creed, with permission to lot as many 
persons as they liked assist at tho religious service; 
but that all other Protestant subjects of the king should 
not bo free to assemble in public worship, except tho 
inhabitants of tho towns still Indd by tho Huguenots. 
Orloans, and a fi'W other places being the only towns 
of this desiiription, tlie piopositions of Catherine de 
Medici amount'd to little loss than the suppression of 
Protestant worship; novorthcloss, tho terms wore 
adojrtod by tho jninco de Conde and a large party of 
his adherents, .and a formal treaty of peace to tlio effect 
was signed iHitwccn them find the government on tho 
Iflth of IManh, at tho city of Amboise. Admiral 
Coligny refused to give his udhoi cnoo to the treaty. “ To 
restrict us,” ho cried, witli indignation, “to worship 
(loti anywhere else but in tho mansions of nobles is to 
destroy moro eburches with one stroke of tlie wn 
than war eould Imve destroyed in many years.” The 
admiral insisted, besides, that his jKirty ought not in 
honour to enter into any tioaty without consulting 
their English allies; hut in tliis as in his other 
arguments, ho was outvoted by a majority of his 
adherents. 'J'o diivo the tioeps of (Jui -.n Elizabeth 
from French soil wius tho chief object of Catherine de 
Medici in making ix?ace with the Huguenots; and by 
working zealously on tho iiatriotio foclings of Duide 
and other loader's, she siicecodod in getting tlici’r 
pivjtniso to assist in the woik. Soon after the signing 
of file ti-oaly of Amlsnse, an attack upon the English 
army was decided on; and, with tho exception of 
Coligny, all tho military chieftains of tho Huguenots 
gave their assent. Towards the end of April, after 
the slayer of tho duke de Guise had been put to 
doatli under inonstrons cruelties - tor turcti for wrecks, 
nailed to a plank with red-hot pikes, and then torn 
to pieces by horses-the royal ainy received tlie 
command to leave the camp of Oilcans, and to put 
itself in movement towards Havre. 

If the h'reneh were dot oi mined to take Havre, Hie 
English were as detonninod to hold it at all risks. 
Iliuiorto Elizabeth’s zeal in tho assistance oi lior 
Huguenot allies had been Aery feeble; no sooner, how¬ 
ever, had tlieso allies turned against her. when she 
rousijd herself *bi(o high jiassiou, swearing a great 
oath that she would Ire revenged. It was in vain 
that the young king of France, instigated by Oondc, 
who went very <«nwillingly with Catherine do 
Medici, despatcloA a spocied ambassador to England 
to enter npm peace negotiations for the rostoi'ation 
of Havre, making largo jiccuniary offers, and hold¬ 
ing Calais as final bait in the background. Ebza- 
beth at fimt roftisod to see tho envoy; and when she 
z^o^ved him at last, it was only to ujibraid him, end 
to launch forth against “ tlic false prince do Cleadd,” 
as “ a treacherous, inconstant, perjured villaiu.” Mean¬ 
while the French forces drew nearer and nearer to 
Havre; and to meet tho coming attack, (he ga»ribon 


worked day and night at tiro fbritfioatjpns, anS estab- 
lished a constant communication with England by 
daily packets, crossing the channel between Spithead 
and the mouth of the Seine. Beinforcements, too, kept 
poru'ing in quickly, in obedience to tlie commands of 
tiro queen, who ordered the despatch of seven thousand 
men to Havre, and finding that volunteers were slow 
in coming forward, opened the great prisons of Hre 
metropolis, the Fleet and Newgate, and drafted the 
whole lot of thieves, hurglai's, cut-throats, and other 
gallows-birds whom good luck had made “tall 
follows ” into tho array. By those and otlier moans, 
the English garrison had Ixion strengthened by the 
end of May to tho extent of numbei'ing nearly ten 
thousand, of which, however, only a few were veteran 
soldiers, a groat proportion being young recruits, and 
another, still loss reliable, Newgato-iiien. Those last 
were a dangerous addition, in more than one sensq, 
to the troops at Havre; they carried to them, not 
merely vice and immorality, but pale death itself, in 
the shape of tlie typhus, or gaol-fever. 

The French titHTps liad completely enclosed Havre 
at the beginning of Junif; but the negotiations still 
continuing, there was no open declaration of hostilities 
till the Cth of July, on which day a herald fiom tho 
camp of Constable Montmorency, who had taken 
the cominand-in-«liief, formally summoned tho earl of 
Warwick to surrender tlio place to its lawful owner, 
the king of Fiance. A haughty defiance was tho 
reply, whereupon tho French sat down to tho work 
of siege in good earnest. Montmorency was not by 
any means sanguine as to tho rajiidity of the nnder- 
taking, fully aware that* his enemies had all tho 
advantages of hravo men, high ramparts, and, what 
rvas as important us all else, a constant rommunioatiou 
with England, on their side. Tho ships of Elizabeth 
had chased every vessel, groat or small, manned by 
Frenchmen, from tho seas; and tho roadfiorn Ports¬ 
mouth to Havre had become, for the time being, as 
absolutely English as tho road from Portsmouth to 
Jjondon. From tho heights of Ingouville, where his 
camp was pitched, Moiilnioi'cnoy saw witli alarm the 
crowd of sail hovering at tho mouth of tho Seine, 
disembarking men, guns, and ammunition; and his 
alarm was shared by Catherine de Medici and th» 
young king and court,.who had taken up their resi¬ 
dence at tho |K)Tt of FA'amp, to watch the success of 
the iui|x»rtant operations upon which, for the moment, 
the safety of tho crown depended. But Montmorency's 
fears were soon allayed by the result of his fir-st pro- 
cocduigs, which were so eminently and against all 
oxjieotation successful, as to create alisolute surprise 
in tho Fi-enoh camp. The oonstabio poi'ceived with 
^tonishment that the English troops, of whose un¬ 
daunted valour he^had Tiersonal experience, repHod 
hut feebly to tho attacks uom without; and it was not 
long before his eye, keenly watching the doings in 
the besieged town, became aware of a strange kind 
of restless movement there, which had nothing in 
common with the ordinary clock-work mainh of disci¬ 
plined masses. Groups of soldiers, without arms, 
carrying mysterious burdens, went tramping up and 
down the narrow stroote of Havre; dim crowds of 
men in black went flutteriilg from tho ships in tho 
harbour to the citedcl in tho centre of the to-wn; ami, 
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over aftd between the thunder of the fpifis from the 
vrtdls, there woe heard the eolemn tinUing of hells 
from the ancient (hapel of Notre Dani& All at once 
the truth hurst upon Montmorency—^the plague, grim 
and ghastly, was stalking abroad in Havre town. • 

‘ The plaice, indeed, had clutched with fierce ^rip 
the En^^ish garrison. On the 7th of June, Earl War¬ 
wick wrote to Cecil that a strange disease had made 
its appearance among the troops under his command, 
and seemed to be spreading; and a fortnight after ho 
leportod that the pestilence, to which ho could give 
no name, was becoming more and more fatal, that 
“ those who fell ill mroly recovered,” and that the 
mon wore dviiig at the rate of sixty a day. Another 
wook, and diu deaths had risen to a hundred a day; 
and the grave-diggers flagged in their work, and 
corpses wore found lying in the streets, and floated 
rotting about the harbour. Now Montraoronoy’s can¬ 
non sot to work in full earnest, battering the walls, 
"castles, and turrets, with bnllots flying as far as Notre 
Dame ohapol, the mournful boll of which kept tink¬ 
ling day and night. Pale, like shadows, the soldiers 
rnounteii tho ramparts day lifter day, courting almost 
the fire of tho French guns; there was death in front, 
and there was death behind, and the death in front 
scemod much the easier. On tho 1st of July but 
throe thousand men were loft at Havre fit for duty ; 
aud though fresh tnwps kept pouring in unceasingly, 
they did not fill the dreadful gap made more un¬ 
ceasingly by the fell destroyer who was striking 
death nght and loft Shipload after shipload of 
troops, stout Comishmon, law-lwnod peasants from 
Gloucestershire, and quick-dyed lads of London city, 
wore landed at the fatol harbour-side, arrived healthy, 
fresh, and rosy in tho morning, and were Ijuiig 
outstretched, stifi^ and stai’k in tho streets in the 
evening, food for the dogs and Montmorency’s guns. 
On tho 10th of Jnly but fifteen hundred English¬ 
men were left at Havre. Their case now had become 
utterly hopeless, and they had made their reckoning 
with the dead ; but they stood out stubborn as over 
against all appeals of the French commander to sni> 
render the town, and depart home unmolested. They 
stood out although famine as well as pestilence was 
paging in the doomed place. There was plenty of com, 
but no mills to grind it into flour nor bakers to make it 
into bread ; llie mills had been burned by tho French, 
and the bakers, had been killed by tho plague; and, 
helpless as always in tlie divine art of codeery, the 
English soldiers knew not what to do with their corn, 
and went stoi-ving in tho midst of plenty. On the 
nth of July Warwick despatched an exprem to the 
queen, informing her that in another week there 
wouM not bo a hundred Englislimen left to defend 
Havre against the enemy, and ^t the only chance 
of keeping tho place would Iw to send a fresh garrison 
witliout an hour’s delay. “ Haste! poet haste, for thy 
life! Haste, haste, haste I” was the endorsement of 
Warwick’s despatch. 

War^ok’s meefeengor hastenedsfast enough; but 
the grim messenger of death who had taken up his 
quarters at Havre hastened much faster than ho. 
Ry the time that twenty men-of-war, the flower of 
the English navy, came hurrying across the Channel 
from Portsmouth, all sails set, with three thousand 


men on board to tlirow into Havre, Warwick felt 
himself reduced to extremitjea. Had the constable 
been aware of the utter weakness of the handful of 
tottering men who kept up a show of resistance on 
the ramparts, he would have marched into the town 
at once; but the awe of English valour kept liim in 
his camp, timid to attempt anything else than to take 
Havre aoeoiding to all tho rules of militaiy art. J'mt 
the fire from tho ramparts giew fainter and fainter; 
and on tho 25111 of July, tho re|)ort of Montiaorcncy’s 
officers was tliat enormous broaches had been made 
in the walls, and lliat a stoira miglit toko plax'o witli 
the greatest possible chance of success. 'J’hc at,lock 
was ordered for tho early morn of the 2711i; and, a fe.w 
horrrs before, the constable sent a last snmnioiis to his 
gallant adversary to surrender. 'Fho oirer was for 
tho English garrison to leave Havre with ariiss and 
baggage, at their leisure, and with all tho honours 
of war; which offer was accepted by Warwick, not 
without Borao surpr-iso on the jrart of the French oom- 
mandor, who was prepared for a desperate rcsistarieo. 
Hut Montmorency was surprised no more when ho 
marched into tho town on tlio 2!ith of July, and 
found scarce any living men within tho walls; foitnd 
tho streets strewn with corpsfjs, and llie house's full of 
corpses, and tho silence of death all around, 'i'ears 
caino into tho eyes of tho stanch old wariior at. sight 
of tiris boundless misery, more frightful than tho 
carnage of the battle-field; and, hastening to tho 
English commander, ho warmly e.xpiessed his coin- 
misomtlon fur all tiro sufferings he had undergone. 
Warwick .was irr no moorl, liowevor, to accr'pt and Iks 
grateful for expressions of condolcnco. At fho very 
momonl when tiro Froncli troops raar cht'd into Havre, 
tho English fleet, which Lad been beating alioul for 
some days in the Channel, under stress of weather, 
appeared in sight; and the booming of a hundred girns 
announced tliat England’s queen had resolved to try 
anoJiior shai^ tussJo before giving up tbe last foot of 
soil in France. It look some time to iirform Admrral 
Clinton, oommandor of the fleet, of iJie great cJjnngo 
of events, and to reconcile him to it. The young king 
aird quccn-mothor, who had entered Havre with their 
array, sent a courteous message to him to dine at tho 
roj’al table—honour seldom accorded to otiicrs but 
princes of tho blood. 'J'he admiral, bowever, refused 
tho invitation, tolling monsieur do Lignorolles, tho 
courtly messenger, in very nncourtly manner, that 
if English soldiers had boon Ixiatcn for once, it was 
a consolation to know that it had not been done by 
French tioops, but by no less a power than tho 
plague. » 

But a few hundred men out of fhe many tlion- 
sands who had boon iwurcd into Havre escaped tho 
plague-stricken shore of B’rance; qnd tho return oven 
of these few hundred was fraught with endless misery. 
Huddled tog‘'therwith tho three thousand troops which 
Admiral Clinton was canying, in fhe hulls of nairow , 
vessels, under a burning hot July sun, the infection 
spread rapidly; and liefoie Portsmouth hai hour was 
reached the whole fleet was one mass of swelteiiiig 
disease. Tbe men were disbanded as soon as tho 
ships cast anchor; but this only aggravated tlio cvU. 
Returning to tlio wretcheil homflsf''ads of tJu'ir tiiends 
and jelataons, they carried with tJ' ui tho fatal pesli- 
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lenoe, tlio souds of whioh woro lying ever ready in 
ili-drained houses, ill-swept lanes, and ill-fed bodies. 
London was the first pliMJo to feel Uio efieots of the 
French disaster. In the last days of July, whilo 
Montmorency's soldiers were taking possos.sion of 
Havre, the deaths in London had been at the rate 
of two hundred a week, or little above the average; 
but in the first week of August, Avith a few Havre 
soldiers scattered among the jx)pulation, the deaths 
rose to six hundnnl, in the second week to eight 
hundred, in the third to one thousand, and in the 
fourth week to the appalling number of two thousanci 
Thus it wont on increasing, till the stoutest hearts 
grew faint at the fluttering of the wings of the pale 
angel of death. The daily work of (ho great city got 
sus^rended for the time; and those who did not fly 
Bonglit relief in jM'^yoL fasts, and meditation, tlio 
clergy and bishops being fojemost in pioolaimitig 
that the fatal disease was sent as a punishment by 
the Almighty for tho sins of the people, particularly 
the gua»t sin of visiting theatres and other places of 
amusement. It was fortimate that Cecil, when called 
U[)on by the bishops to prohibit all phiys and |>as- 
times, attempted to put a stop to tho whining and 
despair by ti eating the matter frem a stutesmanlike 
point of view. Fasting and pra_>ing, ho said, were 
very good things ii). themselves, but, under tho cir- 
enm.stance8, tlio tvork of swooping dwelling-houses 
and cleaning gutters was tho most pressing, and one 
wliioJi ho stiongly advised to undortako before appeal¬ 
ing to Ihovidemo. Tho high-olmreh jii elates s<-t up 
a great howl at tho irievoionco of tJio Ircad of tho 
povorumont; hut Cecil went on Iiis way undisturbed, 
issuing proclam.i(ii>us ag.iinst unelcanlinoss and tho 
overorowdiiig of dwellings, and taking other sanitary 
iiioasnros to stem (ho piogrosa of the disease, which, 
in Tact, was nothing hut a bad fomi of the tyhpus 
fever. So cffoctual wore these measures, that with 
tho help of some heavy Novomlier lains, which 
washed tho kennels and sowers of London better 
than tho good citizens had done for half a century, 
tlie jicstilenco was got under before tho end of the 
year. Before its final disappearance an outbreak 
occurred in tho 'J’owcr, which furnished Cecil with 
a convenient opportunity for releasing the Roman 
bishops coufin^ there for disobedience of iiailia- 
meutary statutes. Cecil shrewdly judgctl that tlie 
host way to make those gentlemen harmless would 
bo to set them fico, and tho worst way to make them 
martyrs. 

The typhus plague—last memorial of English con¬ 
quest on FrenA soil- -confined its ravages in Lotidon 
almost solely to tho fxior; and among its victims there 
was only one man of high standing and fame, tho 
ambassador of King Philip. Alvarez de Quadra, 
bishop of Aquil.i, died in the last week of August, and 
his dis-ippearauco fiom tho ixiliiieal scene was an 
event allbetmg not a little tho relations Ixith between 
England and Spain, and England and Scotland, 
lioprosenting at tlio court of England the most ^lower- 
ful inomujii of the woild, and being, in his own | 
person, one of tho Hhrewdo.st and most accomplished 
diplomatists of the ago, do Quadra, in spite of his 
advocacy of a fallen caiiso, was j>osses.sed oi vast in¬ 
fluence; and Elizabeth herself not unfiequenlljivstood 


in awe of the man whoso will Was ablo lo direct 
tho legions of Spain and of Rome, and whoso keen 
daik eyes, os he stood erect and proud before tho 
maiden queen, seemed to search tlie very depths of her 
soul. ElJzalieth had reason to fear tho bishop of 
Aquila as by far the most powerful enemy of her 
till one within her ewa ixialm, and not the less power¬ 
ful because lighting with no other weapons but those 
of intrigue. The heart and centre of every conspiracy 
against tho govoinraoiit, ho mado it his business to 
study intimately tho weak part of all the measui’es of 
(locil and tho otlicr advisors of tho queen, to thwart 
their policy whenever jiossiblo, and to look upon 
failui os in no other light than sources of fresh experi- 
[ enco. Tho assistance given by Elizabeth to the Hugue¬ 
nots naturally roused, os his whulo anger, sc all his 
oiiorgy; and, to aim a final stioke at her, ho devised a 
sehoiuo far-reaching in every re.s|»eet, and the greatest 
he laid yol prepared. Jt was nothing less than to 
marry Don Carlos, oldest son of King I’hilip, and 
heir of his vast dominions, to Mary Sl.uart, and thus 
to give tho influence of tho latter, and of tho Roman 
Catholic party in England, a prejiondoronee which 
might load to Iho destiuction of Elizabeth’s throne 
and Cecil’s power at tho first favourable oppoitunity. 
Tho scheme was not gieatly either to the inloiost or to 
tho liking of King 1‘liilip. who had not only higher 
interests in view than the gain of a prsir, half-bar- 
harous coiintiy in tho north, hut felt little desirous 
to oiicmnher himself with more Protestant siihjecis, 
while tho ivhc'llion of tho Netherlands kept all his 
inquisitors, soldiors, and hangmen at wuik. But m 
spite of his iriastor’s expressed reluctaiico, do Quadra 
sueeoeded in biinging him over to his otvn views ; and 
in a letter dated Juno 15,15G3, King Philip consented 
to tho oponing of socret negotiations with Mary 
Stuart, in hopes, as ho distinctly mforiucd the ambiis- 
sador, that “ it might lio tho bogiiming of a belter state 
of things in England.” The bishop of Aqnila diil not 
lase a moment, and instantly dcsiailched his private 
secretary, Luiz do Paz, to HolyrcMsl, to coiilor witli 
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tho queen of Mary Stiuirt was ovBrjoyed at 

receipt of the messtige; even the dreams of her wildest 
ambition fitded Wore tlio almost reality held out 
hoforo her by do Quadra’s envoy, of holding on her 
brow the <piintuplo diadem of a queen of Spain, tho 
Netherlands, England, Scotland, and tho boundless 
realm of America. It did not fake long to settle par¬ 
ticulars, Don Carlos, to whom the young queen was 
to give her hand, was known, by common repute, to 
bo a gloomy, ferocious ®ivago, a lialf-wolf, if not n 
madman, xiossossed of no othor passion but lust, and 
of no othor desire than tliat of gorging himself to 
re|)letion. It litflo mattered to Mary Stuart; she 
felt that she had strength enough, and cunning 
enough, to tamo a man-wolf, and once lamed, or 
killed, or driven into lioljdess idiocy, her life might 
run on in endless tumult of joy in tho golden land of 
Spain, with crowds of admirers at her feet, and crowds 
of priests at her last bedside to forgive all her sins. 
'J'he pact was soon made, and in tho second week of 
August Liiiz do I’uz left llolyrood, to rciiort to his 
employer that tho queen of the Soots was ready to 
give her hand to Don Carlos, and to submit to 
all tho conditions imjxisfd upon her in a secret 
treaty of agreement. Travelling in disguise, tho 
])rivalo sccrotary anivod in London on the 2()th of 
August, and, hastening at once to do (Quadra’s icsi- 
deneo, wasstinck by tho air of consternation jprevailing 
thece.. I’hc Koiwants went hurrying about wildly, some 
tinmbling under visible fear, and othoi s in a state of 
excitement. ^Vending his way to tho chamlicr of his 
master, tho 80010 tary found him lying on his bod— 
Ills deatlibwl, as tho now-eomot saw at a glance. 'J’he 
plague, tho fatal plague whicli Newgate jirisoners had 
carried from England to Fiance, and which tho sol¬ 
diers of Protosiantism had brought back fiom Franco 
to England, liud laid hold of tho groat Sxianish ambas¬ 
sador, fiiond of King Philiii, at tho very moment 
when ho hojied to sot the koystono to the edifice at, 
wliich he had been lalxmriiig for years. Alioady tlio 
dcxilh-rattle was in tho throat of Alvarez do Quadra 
when his seci-etary oiiterod tho room; but his arrival 
made life flicker up once moro. “ IIo recognized mo, 
and answered bravely when I spoke to him,” Lniz do 
Pa* wrote to his government, desoribiiig tho last 
momonts of the proud bishop of Aqniliv. “ But,” the 
private sccrotary added, “ he was grieved to ou,i his 
services,at a moiiiont when ho hojieil to bo of use; his 
last words wore, ‘ 1 can do no more ’—no jmcxlo mas!” 
It was tho death knoll of all tho high hojios of Mary 
Stuart—no piiedo mas! 

'J'ho oxistcnco of the xdaguo, tho raisories of whioli 
were aggravated by a fiightfiil doartli of food, did not 
affoot tho spirits of Queen Eliaabotli, who oxhibiled 
moro than usual moniinoiit, and mij^o her court one 
round of fotoa and entertainments, while tho dcath-rato 
in Loudon was at two thousand per week, and tho 

E lo were perishing of himgor in tho streets. 

ibeth had several causes for merriment, Ixjsidos 
the death of tho Spanish ambassador, which could not 
be but welcome to her. Although she jirofossed to 
bo greatly concornod about tho defeat‘“at Havre, the 
h’ws of tho town in reality fuinished grounds for real 
satisfaction, as bringing to oat end a war the complica¬ 
tions of which throatouud to involve lior whole reign, 
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and might load to distmb iho security of her Ihiono 
Elizabeth instinotivoly Jolt, and tho fooling was 
greatly encouraged by Cecil, that tho less England 
had to do with continental politics tlio bolter it would 
ho for the welfare of the realm, 'riiei o could bo 110 
doubt, iitdood, that howovor small or gnat II 10 stii]) 
of I^Vonch soil which English sovoinigus might suctx'od 


occupying by force of arms, its secure holding 
would always provo cxtraonlinarily fo,stly, would 
involve tho two nations in constant bioiJ, and would, 
after all, bo of no axipnx-iablo benefit to tho English 
people, oxco^it that of satisfying a vain sontimont of j 
glory, detiiuiental to all Iho nobler objw’ts of human ' 
piogro.SH. Soing this clearly, and Ixiiiig, in this rosiiect, 
far nliead of tho mass of her subjects and iJio old 
instiiietive haticd of tho two races, Iho queen huiricd 
to conic to a definite peace ivitli Franco as sixm as the 
last ot lioi soldiers had left tho Jilaguo striekon town 
at the month of the Seine. Catherine do Medici, 
nearly as anvioiis for peace as Elizabeth, was quite 
willing to come to ttu’ms , and it was arranged acixird- 
ingly that pleniixiteiitiaiiosof tho two coimtiiesshould 
meet at 'rroyes, in Cliamjiagno, to settle tho x>arti- 
culars of tho treaty, 'riioie wore no great difficulties 
in tho matter, cxceiit tho dclioato xxiiiit of tho restora¬ 
tion of Calais to England, as sottled in tho peace of 
Camhray, coneludod in tho spiingirf 1550. Altliongli 
by tho terms of tliis agreement tJio Frciieh govei u- 
luent was bound to give iqi Calais at the end of eight 
yoais, and liad given liostagos for tho fulfilment ot the 
Ixjud, there was fiom tho oomraoneement 110 ical 
intention to.fulfil the stixmlation, nor was there any 
serious ('xjiectation on the jiart of tho English govoin- 
merit that tho liargain would he caiiiod out. But <0 
make xxjaco socuro botivocn Franco and England, it 
was cleaily nocossaiy tliat tho Oambray agreement 
should bo oxioiily reiioalod, and it was tliis whioli 
becamo tho elimi’ work of the now commissioners at 
Tioyw. Tho matter finally resolved itself into a 
money bargain. ElizaIxith instnictcd her two envoys, 
Sir 'I’liomas Smith and Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, to 
consent to tho waiving of all Knglish claims iqion 
Calais, and the restoi alien of Iho Fiouch hostages, on 
jiayiuont of a sum of six hundred thousand crowns, 
I>aj’ahlo at once; and (’athoiino do kledici, on lici 
part, authorized hor xilcuipotentiarics, M. do Bourdiu, 
her private sccietaiy, and tho caidinal of Lonaino, 
to offer 0110 hniitlied thousand crowns, iinyahle in 
instalmonts. Jt was not wiry o.rsy to itx-oncilo those 
greatly varying cstimaleit as to the value of a town 
and so many hitman beings; and both tlio ro^al ladies 
being equally fond of money, they set 1(f hucksteiing 
akmt tho cash lilco two fish-wives. At hast Catherine, 
who was thoroughly aware that hor antagonist wanted 
peace oven moio than herself, tu;ido.an ultimatum of 
a hundred and twenty thousand crowns, declaring 
that if this sunr was not accepted tho rrogot.ial ions 
should cease at once. To jiarry off tho stroke, Klizabellr 
set hor two faithful envoys at loggorhorids, instructing 
tho one to refuse with energy the proffej'otl cash, ami, 
if this decided action should Irave rto effect, empower- 
irrg the other to aeix’pt the nmney and give rccenit 
in full. Tho consequoiroo of this jiroUy little diplo- 
nratic game was tliat Sir Thomas Smith very nearly 
cut tho khroat of Sir Nicholas 'i'hrogi .uten, artd that, 
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ofter drawing thoir daggers, and exchanging very 
wgly compliments, such os “ liar,” “ knave,” and worse 
terms, they shook hands with the French plonipoton- 
tiaries, became rosy with smiles, took out their pens, 
and signed the treaty of Troyes, establishing ever¬ 
lasting peace and friendshii) between the two realms 
I of England and France, on payment by the latter of 
j a hundred and twenty thousand crowns—cash down, 
j The peace of Tioyos, and tho money it hronght, 

1 put Elizabeth in cxcoorliiig goo<l-hiimour; hut still 
I more delightful to her wa.s the siiiiultaiicou.s appear- 
' anco of one old and two now wooers for hor liand. 
j This w.'is a inovcmout entirely duo to Cecil, who had 
I become aapiaintcd with the secret negotiations that 
j hatl taken place liotwoon tho court of iSijain and Maiy 
' Stuart, and, ciicalling the offcclH of 3t., felt moro than 
j over anxious to get a htusband for Elizabeth, as the 
solo means of steiumiiig the perils of succe.ssion, tmd 
tho possible ailvont of a new j'cign of despotism and 
bigotiy. Uho inati imouLal eajuhdatos whom ho sue- 
cisiacd in bringing into tho hold, were, in tho first 
place, the Archduke Charles of Aiistiia, “ tho prinoo 
with tho big head,” old wooer of tho majesty of 
! England, with whom eamo fotward now, as rivals, 

] Duke Cashnir of llavaria, son of the Elector I’alatinc, 
j and tho young king ot Prance, Clliailos IX. The 
candidacy of tho .hist-namcd was scarcely sorinus, 
although brought forward with gi-oat zeal, he being 
not yet fourteen j'cars of age, while Elizabeth was 
twenty-nine; but there was littlo to be said against 
tlio other two matTimonial aspirants, b th of priticely 
rank and suitable ago. Euko Casiniii, whoso family 
had adopted Protostantism, was nomin.illy the host of 
the candidate.s; novertijoloss, Cecil would have pio- 
forrod t lie Austrian archduke, a good quiet man, fond 
of smoking liis 2 )il)o and of leaving things to go their 
(Avn way, to tho son of tho Elector Palatine, who was 
known to bo jiioio ambitious than wise, and likely 
enough to iif.tompt to drag England into tho bottom¬ 
less i)it of German politics. As to Elizabeth horsolf, 
the chanco was nearly alike for all aspiniuls to her 
hand, being vciy slight for either, loid Robert Undl y, 
tho handsome scoundicl, still holding siqncmo jxjs- 
.sossion of the loyal heart—standing, as all toiihl see 
who liml eyes, very nmoh above tho imsition of a more 
1 ’latoiiic lover and master of the hoi sc. At the same mo¬ 
ment, when both tho Bavanan duke and tho Austrian 
iirchituko entered tho field as matiimonial candidates, 
Elimbelh, to give a distinguislied maik of net (.ivour 
to Liidloy, rosolvoil to jaiso him to tho caildom of 
Ijciccster, accompanying the gift witli tho grant of 
j tho castlo of Itenilworih and other large estates. Tho 
ceremony of iiivi'siitnro took jilaeo on tho 29th of 
Soptemher, with all befit,ling {lomp and splen¬ 
dour, tho soleniuity.of the sjioctacle being scarcely 
marred by a slight jilayfulnoss on tho part of tlio 
maiden queen. Her master of the hnrso having 
kneeled down in front of tho throne, the whole of tho 
courtiois, ministoiw, and foicign amh-assadots, standing 
around in a oii’cle, the qut'on in hor own person 
condosi nded to hang tho mantle on his sbouldors, 
and to add to tho khulnesH by liekliug him jnst a 
little on tlio nock and back. Then, turning round to 
the French ambassador, baron do Foix, w ho - af'com- 
plishod diplomatist—looked as grave as if si»i iiig at 


a funoralf Elizabeth asked, “ How do yoit like my earl 
of Loioester in his new robes?” “5ladam,” rqdiod 
the baron, “haiqiy is the laud which has a iwiucess 
who can discern and rowai'd good service.” 

The now earl of Leicester, envied by hundfrals, and 
hated by thousands os sup^K^l muideror of his wife, 
was dooiuod nut to feel altogethor easy in his position, 
his rojTil mistro^ having prepared for him a trial at 
the samo time with lifting him to a more exalted rank. 
Tho opening of a gi’cat game of deceit between tho 
fair sovereigns of England and Scotland had just 
coinmonood, and in tliis game tho Imndscime earl was 
made to take a prominent jrart, in utter ignomneo of 
the meaning of tlio iilot. While negotiating through 
tho Spanish ambassador tho proposed marriage with 
Don Carlos, Maiy Stuart, the more effootually to blind 
her dear sister of England, dosjiatched a special envoy 
to Loudon, offering to accept any husband recom¬ 
mended to her by Elizabeth, in return for being 
roct^iizod as successor, in default of direct hoiis. To 
this offer Elizabeth responded by designating her own 
tavonrito as tho most suitable husband for hor be¬ 
loved sister of Bootland, wliieh recommendation was 
strongly backed by Cecil, who, cither ignorant of tho 
real designs of the queen, or in tho si'crot hope that it 
jnigbt lead to tho ultimate ruin of the detested master 
of tho horse, did cvciything that was in his power to 
make tho proiiosal ajrpear as serious to Mary Stuart. 
1 'he latter, on heai iug tho subject mentioned for the 
fijst time, bloke out in a burst of anger. “What,” 
she addressed the envoy of Elizabeth, “ think you it 
will bo honourable in mo to imbaso my state, and 
marry one of your misftoss’a subjects?” But deceit 
soon got tho ujjiior hand in Mary Stuait. Profoundly 
dissembling as over, she soleetcd a new ambass'aclor 
to picKxetl to her dear sister, with instructions to 
fieat about her maniugo, to take sceiot counsel wilU 
tho chiefs of tho Itoman Catholic jJaidy, to watch tho 
doings and behaviour of the queen and earl of 
Lcico.stor. and to keep his lyo ojmn with regard to 
Cecil. Tlio delicate task of carrying out all these 
operations was intinstod to Sir James Mclvil, a skilful 
dqilomatist and high-bred com tier, still under thirty 
years of ago, but with va»st oxiiorioneo, gathered in 
tho summnrlings of groat and iictty thrones in Ggr- 
many and Fiance. To his other accom|>lislimcnts, 
Bir James Melvil wlded that of taking notes of his 
daily doings, which, left to an inquisitive po.stcrity, 
have served to illuminato tho outer tuid inner aspect 
of tho court of Queen ElizalKiih. 

Tho queen r..eeivcd Maiy Bluart’s envoy in a most 
fi icudly and almost aft’octionate manner, and tho con- 
vet sation a(. once Avont uixin the groat nuirriago ques¬ 
tion. Her majesty told Bir James Melvil, witli a 
toniidential air, i^nl looking wonderfully serious, that 
she “ esteemed tho Loid Robert as her brother and 
liest. fiiond, whom she w'ould Lave horsolf married had 
she ever muided to liaA'e a husband. But, being 
determined to end her life in Tirginity, she wished 
the queen, her lister, might marry him, as mcotost 
of all others with whom she could find in hor heart to 
declaro her person; for, being matched with him, it 
would remove out of her mind all fears and suiqiiciona 
10 be offended by any uwrpation Itoforo hei’ death, 
being oHsurctl tliat ho was so loving and trusty that 
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Ilia 'would uevcr^BUffor an^ suoh thing to ho fittcmpted 
diuring her time.” To thus fine speo^, the insincerity 
of wluoh was oWioiis, Sir James replied by a iew 
■well-set compliments, keeping his oounteuanco quite 
as well as the i-oyal virgin before him. Thereupon 
Elisabeth grow still more confidential in her com¬ 
munications. “ She took me,” Sir James noted down, 
“to her own bedchamber, and opened,a little uahinet, 
wherein were divers little pictures wrapped in paper, 
and their names wiitton with her own hand upon the 
papers. XIpon tlio first tliat she took up was written 
‘My lords picture.’ I hold the candle, and pressed 
to SCO the pictino so named ; she appeared loth to let 
me sec it, yet my imi)ortunit.y, prevailed for a sight 
thereof, and I found it to bo the earl of Leicoster’s 

i ucture. 1 desired that I might have it to carry 
lomo to my queen, which she rofnst'd, alleging tliat 
she had but that one picture of his. 1 said, your 
majesty hath here the original—for I perceived hm 
at the farthest end of the chamber.” JTe was evidently 
the only fool in the comedy, unable to see the drift of 
the ])lay that was going on, and the trial of his 
affections whicli his loving distress had prepared. 
However, brainless us he was, the handsome earl bore 
himself like a courtier, and, looking warily at the trap 
sot Iwfore him, took care not to compiomise himself 
by the slightest woid or hint of being willing to 
wed the beauteous queen of tlio Scots, Elizabeth’s 
kcon-t'yos probably could detect no change in his 
countenance while showing her “ little cabinet ” to 
RInry Stuart’s ambassador; so the poitraits were once 
more carefully wrapped in paper by tlio hand of the 
maiden queen, willi “ My loid’s picture” at the top 
of all. 

Sir Juincs Mcivil remained for many months at the 
court of Elizabeth; and being iwlished to jioifection, 
full of pleasant talk, a goml intriguer, and with keen 
insight into the character of tho wondcifiil woman 
before wliom be was playing his part, bo soon became 
a gimt favourite, and liad occasion to see a niimboi of 
curious things. On ono occasion the queen insisted 
upon getting his opinion on tho delicate subject of 
her pcrsorial apjiearance. “ She had,” Sir James 
registered in his pocket book, “ many clothes of every 
so»t, which every day slio changed, wearing ono day 
the English, another tho French, and another the 
Italian, weed, ami so forth.” 'J’ho happy abundance 
of tilings in which ladies delight brought on a ques¬ 
tion. “She asked mo which of tho dresses bccamo 
her best. I answered, in my judgment, the JtiJian 
dress; which answer I found pleased her well, for 
she delighted to show her golden-coloured hair, wear¬ 
ing a caul and boimot as they do in Italy.” Here 
Sir James marked in parenthesis, “Her liair was 
rather reddish tliau yellow, and cmiied, in appearance, 
naturally.” But now eamo a more ticklish question. 
“ Sbe desiiod to know of me what colour of hair was 
reputed best, and whicli of them two was tho fairest,” 
that is, whether she. Queen Elizabeth of England, or 
her dear sister. Queen Mai-y of Sootlaiid. The aocom- 
plishud courtier felt the ground slipping under his 
feet, and replied, evasively, that the fairaess of both 
was very remarkable. Jtowovoi', Sir James was not 
to escape thns easily, «SSo was earnest with me to 
declare which of thorn 1 judged fairest.” The corniicr 


wpt off again at a tangent. “ I said she was tho 
fiiircst lady in England, and Queen Mary tho fahest 
in Scotland,” ITiis^ was imything but sati'f.ietoiy. 
Sir James found himself in. gocnl grasp; “ she aii- 
poarod earnest,” ho remarked to liimsclf, 'Ihc maiden 
queen making a fresh onset, “I answered, they w.-io 
both tho fairest ladies in tlieir countiios, that lur 
majesty was whiter, but my queen was very lovely. 
Then she inipiired which of them was of highest 
stature; I said my queen. Then, saitli she, she is 
too high, for I myself am neither too liigh nor too 
low. Then she asked what eKoiciscs she used. I 
answered, that .when I received my last despatch, 
tho queen was come fiom tlio Highlands hunlnig; 
that wJicii her more serious affairs pcrmittwl, she was 
taken up with leading of histories; and tliat some¬ 
times slio roeroated herself in phiying iijiou tho into 
and vii ginals. She asked if she playwl well. I said, 
reasonably, for a queen.” Tho romaik was not com¬ 
plimentary, and quite unworthy of clover Sir Janies; 
in coiiseqiionco of which, with much tact, her majesty 
drojipcd tho conversation. 

Curiously enough, legaided in the light of an acci¬ 
dent, “that sumo day, after dinner” Sir .lames goes on to 
roiiort, “ my loi d of 11 unsdon [cousi n of Elizabeth J di ew 
mo up to aquiet gallery that 1 might hear some music, 
but he said ho durst not avow it, jvhero I might liear 
tho queen jilay upon tho virginals. After 1 had 
hearkened awhile, I took by the tajicslry that hung 
before tho door of the chamber, and, seeing her back 
was before tho door, I ventured within tho ehiimln'r, 
and stood » pretty pace, hoaiing her play ('M^jlleutly 
well. But she left off imniediatcly, so soon as she 
tiumMl about and saw me; she apjicaied to bo sui- 
prised to see me, and came forward os if to strike mo 
with her hand, alleging that she used not to iilay 
before men, but when she ivas solitniy, tc slnfn 
melancholy. She asked mo how 1 camo ilaue. 1 
answered, that as I wa.s walking with my loid of 
Hunsdon, when wo jiassetl by tho ehaiuher diMir 1 
ho.aid sucli melody as lavishwl me, whoieby 1 was 
diawn in ere J knew how; excusing my fault of 
homeliness as being biouglit up in dm eonit of 
France, where such freedom w.xs allowed, and de¬ 
claring myi elf willing to endure what kind of punish¬ 
ment her majesty should be jilcascd to inflict upon mo 
for so groat an offenoo. Then sins sat down low u]>on 
a ciishion, and I upon my knees by bci, but with hci 
own hand sbo gave mo a cushion to lay under my 
knee, which at -first 1 refused, but sbo compelled 
mo to take it. She then called foi my l.ady Stiaffoid 
out of tlio next ebamlior, for wo wefo alone. Sbo 
inquired whotlier my queen or slio jiluyed best. Jn 
that I w'as obliged to give her the )uaihe. She said 
my French was veiy good, and asked if I could speak 
Italian, which she s|ioko reasonably well. I told her 
majesty I laid no time to learn tho language, not 
having been above two months in Italy. I’hen she 
spoke to mo in Dutch, ivhich was not good; and 
would know what kind of books I most dclightwl 
in, whether tlieolc^, histoiy, or love matters. I said 
I liked well of all the sorte. Hero 1 took occasion to 
press eamestJy my despatch, to which she said 1 was 
sooner weary of her company than ho was of inmo. 
And [uftor this audience ujion ciiblii"' ■> on the gioundj 
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ntnjecl)^ jianoe^ as 1 was a^erwards informed; wlnich 
bcong over, she inquired of me whether she or my 
queen danced, best. .1 answered, the lady Mary 
danced not so high or composedly as slio did.” Charm* 


de^ndant both *I^doin and Sfcn«rjba n^e Elfa 
both very distrustful of Datnley, and still ihore so of 
his mother, Lady Margaret Lennox, woU known as 
a hold and scheming woman, who made no secret of 
hor intense dcsii-o to see her offspring maniod to the 


ing Sir James, pink of coui-tiers, was summing up, queen of Soots, and, with this object in view, had 
]X)rhaps unconsciously, tho character of tho maiden onUired into a correspmdenco with the latter. The 


queen, in saying she danced high and com]x>sedly. 
Queen Mary Stuart, whoso dancing throughout life 
was of tho wildish kind, sometimes vciy high, and at 
others voiy low, and never eomjKxsodly, was sure to bo 
piislied aside, in tlio end, by such an antagonist. 

Queen Mary, however, for once, Ixsat Elizabeth 
wlion sending hor Sir .Tamos Mclvil. The ch'vor 
diplomatist, secured to the in(oiost.s of the Scottish 
queen by an annual poiisiou of a thousand mark.s or j 
twice tlio iiipomo of tho jiehc.st nobleman in the 
!ioithorn kingdom, faiiJy outwitted not only Eliza¬ 
beth, but Cecil, and. rotmniiig to his mistic.ss, was 
able to tell her that ho bad negotiated an allianoo 
wliich would greatly laiso her piosjH'Ota of buccessioii 
to tho English crown. Until (he ariival of her am¬ 
bassador iti Ixtndon, Maiy Stuart’s hopes of boeoiuing 
tho consort of Don Carlos had icmained nnalwtcd: 
hut. Sir James discovered at oueo that tho whole 
edifice of her ambitious dreams liad fitllen to tho 
ground with the diialh of do Qn.adra, all lies Ix'tweon 
King Philip and Scotland having heen broken hy his 
final “no puedo mas.” Put Maiy felt, and her sin- 
cerost fiieiuls reyit'alcd it to hor daily, that she would 
have h) take a hnslKind to seoiiro hor portion in Scot¬ 
land, as well as Lor prospectji in Engiind; and tho 
shadow of Don Carlos having vanished from tho 
scene, the selection of tho liushaiul becauio the gn*at 
question of tho moment. Eor some time before nego¬ 
tiating the Spanihli allianeo, and almost since her 
art'ival in Scotland, Mary had kept her eyes, among 
other admiiers, npoii a near relative, Henry Stuait, 
Lord Darnley, whoso descent brought with it claims 
tqion the crowns of the two kingdoms, and wdioso 
jiorsonal character seemed singularly fitted to recoil- 
Clio tho conflicting intoiosts which ojqioscd the jo 
lations of tho two queens. Homy Stnait, born IhdIJ, 
and consequently alwiit four years younger than 
Mary Stuart, was tho son of tho carl of Lennox 
by the lady Maigarot Douglas, daughti'r of King 
Henry Vlll.’s sister Maigarot, liom her second mai- 
riage with tho earl of Angus, sii that his relationship 
was tlmt of first cousin to (iuecn Mary, auu .’•.vioml 
cousin to Queen Elizabeth. Sotting aside tho will o( 
Henry VHJI., which exi luded the descendants of Mni- 
gaiut Tudor from the succession, Ids claim to the 
English cioxvn, on failure of diiect heirs, stood next 
to tliat of Mary Sluait, and was even prefei rwl hy 
m.any who ohjenled to female government, esjiecially 
as represented by a lady with the antecedents ('f tho 
Scottish queen. 'J’o give her hand to Lord D.arnley 
was consequently good jHilicy on tho pait of Mary 
Stuart, as long as hor great aim was tho English suc¬ 
cession, and it became still more so through tho con¬ 
nections t f his mother, who, a good riomau Catholic, 
counted numerous friends amung tliis small and pow¬ 
erful party, all willing, more or less, (o luu higli 
stakes for reintroducing tho old religion. 


coiitomplatcd marriage was strongly opposed by Cecil, 
and not by any means approved of by Elizabeth ; 
however. Sir James Molvil had no sooner made his 
appearanoo at tho English court., when a visible 
change lx*gan to take place, if not on tho part of 
tho minister, at least on that of tho queen. Sir 
James lost no opjiortuiiity, while kneeling on low 
cushions Ixifaro her majesty, or walking at her side 
ami admiiing her golden hair, her Italian dross, hor 
idf^iut diction, and tho godlike projiortions of hor 
form, to siieor at tho young I-oid Daiiiloy, whom ho 
descrilied as the “long lad,” which was pietoiialiy 
correct, and the brainless fool, wliioh was likewise 
a close aiqiroach to truth. Iiifluoiuiod by those sneers 
and eoiuiiiciits, tho ground tor which was but too 
apparent, the maiden qfteeu at last came to consider 
that perhaps tho “ long lad ” might make a capital 
liiisband for hor dear sister of Bcotliuid, and that, so 
far fl'om opposing tlio raateh, she ought to encourage 
it. ’I'ho imvard stniggle was not long levcaling itself 
to a man of tho cxpeiicnco of Sii James Jlclvil, xvho 
thereupon lost no time in putting himself in seoiot 
communication with the Lady Margaret, oxhoitiiig 
lior to ronewed oflbrts in bringing alxnit the marriage 
of her sou with tho queen of Scotland, fcjlie required 
little incilcmont, and ficoly and eagerly offered the 
whole of her jewels and all tho money in her jK)SMi.s- 
sion to aid in tlio great object. Iiiliiuatcly acquainted 
with tho usefulness of diamonds, tho diplomatist 
quickly ariivoil at an agreement with Lady Lennox, 
luoinising to get ]>cniiission, first for her husband 
tho carl, and, subK'qnentlj’’, also for her son Loid 
Dai'idey, to go to Kcliubuigh, and put themselves in 
jicrsonal cominuiiioalion with tho queen of tho Scots. 
Lady Lennox was almost despairing of siiccess, for the 
pormishion for tho much-dcsircd joiiiney to the north 
IiimI often boi-n askcsl, and as often been refased; how¬ 
ever, Sir James managed matters hotter than they had 
ever hefoie liecn managed, and in the summer of lf>()4, 
when Queen Maiy’s envoy took his farewell audience 
of Eiizaboth, tbo carl <if Lennox received tho royal 
liccueo, expieassed in the kindest teiins, to visit the 
land of liJS aueesfois. To all acquainted with tho 
secret courses of politics aiul di])loiiia<-y, the ponuis- 
Moii foieshadowcd tlio union of Loid Daiuley w'ith 
(.Jiieon Mary Sluart. 

'I'iio oivii of Lennox an ivctl at Edinburgh ou tlio 
2;:id of Se)>teuiben, 1564, and was received with tlio 
greatest maiks of affection by tho queen. Tho osten¬ 
sible object of bis joinney was to demand tlio lesf ora¬ 
tion of his family oslates, confiscated for treason, 
which tiKik place at once, to the intense displeasure 
of the Haniillons, who had got possession of tho 
greater part, of tho properiy. There wore many other 
of the gioat Scotch nobles who looked with undis¬ 
guised hatred upon thoeail and tho jiortcndiiig ex¬ 
altation of his family, bul* they had to subdue their 


On the other hand, this very position of thesjoung , feeling, strongly conscious that tho vast majority of 









tl»* tiatiwi waaciatontly bent npon seeing the queen 
inamed, and that the union with Lord iJamloy was 
more popular tlian any other that might hare been 
nroposed, he being, though Scotch by desoont, not 


handaome person, cnivairous onaracter, ana, to crown 
all, extremely liberal in money matters. Among the 
b^t fi-iends of Mary, and loading men of tlio govern¬ 
ment, the dosiro Aat slio should take a husband was 
quite as great, if not greater, than in the ranks of the 
jWple. These fiionds, at the head of whom was 
James Stuart, tlie queen’s half-brother, now invested 
with the title of earl of Murray,' hail strong moral as 
well as political reasons for looking upon the mar¬ 
riage as an act of necessity, aud one lliat could not 
possibly bo postponed much longer. In the firet days 
of 1503, some twenty months before the arrival of tho 
carl'of Lennox, tlioio had como to Edinburgh, in tho 
suite of the count do Morotto, ambassador of tho duke 
of Savoy, a native of riedmout, David Kiccio by uamo, 
twenty eight years of age, of hundscnio face, very fine 
figure, and with a splendvA bass voice. Though 
]KjsHcssed of all those di-stinguished qualities, David 
Itiocio filled no bettor iMisilion than that of valet in 
tho household of tho Italian count; but being a man 
of ambition, ho attempted and succeeded in glutting 
into tho ipiecn’s seivico, not. indi-ed, with a liighov 
laiik; but with bettor jiay. 'J'Jio now royal valet soon 
allraoted the altetition of Mary Stuart by his o.\teriial 
advantages, ns well as Lis fine bass voice, and before 
long slio made biiu her iiiusiomastor, and, after that, 
hci jirivato secretary. “ Ho suecoeded so well in this 
eiui>loyuienl,” tho Tuscan auilmsador rojiortod to liis 
sovereign, Duko (?osnio I., “that the giealer jiait of 
tho allaiis of tho kingdom piussod through his liands. 
Ho managed thorn with so luucli prudence, .and 1)o- 
liaved so exceedingly well, that he avas very groatly 
liolovcd by hov majesty.” It was tho opinion of tho 
Oixil of Muiiay aud other moiubors of tho govcniment, 
that if tho qiiooii could be nuulo to love her Italian 
)tiivato soerotary a little less, it would bo to the ad¬ 
vantage of hor Scottish subjects; aud they accoidingly 
dal all in tlioir power to advance tlio mariiago with 
Lflnl Dai-nley. Tho nocossaiy prcliininarics having 
boon arranged by bis fathei’, aud some opposition 
ovcrcorao by u liberal dLstribut.ion of iiionoy and other 
favours, tho young canditato for tlio quocu’s hand was 
invited to come to Soothvnd, aud, having loccivoil tho 
penuissioii of tlio English goverumout, lio left the 
ixnirt of Elizabeth in January, 1565, and, on tho 
16th of February following, pieseiited bimsolf befoio 
Mary Stuart at Womyss dastlo, in Fifoshiro. 

Mary rooeived her amsin with the greatest demon¬ 
strations of tenderness, leaving tA doubt tliat tho 
“ long lad ” found immodiato favour in hor eyes. 
Well schooled by bis shrewd mother, Darnloy at onco 
procooded to worm himsolf into tho aiibctioiis of all 
who might have power to advance his marriage with 
tliQ queen. To please hotli Frotostiftits and Bonian 
Catholics, he altoraatoly attended at Knox’s sormons 
and at tho half soorot mass in tho queen’s private 
chax>ol j and, going a stop further, ho sought an in¬ 
timacy with David Kiccio,*to gain through him, who 
Was generally considered in tho jiay of tho popo and 


tlm king of Spain, tho favour of tho great Caiholio 
lowers. In the latter object Daniley was suceossful, 
inasmuch ns King I’hilip, who had shown oonsidorablo 
displcasuro at the nows of the projected marriage, 
decrarod bjuwelf strongly in favour of it as soon os ho 
heard of tho “good dispositions” of tho matiimonial 
oandidato. But this very sueexiss, highly as it was 
valued by tho scheming young suitor, was most uu- 
tavourahle to his general jHipulanly. Tho hulk of 
tho Protestants, that is, of tho people of Seothind, 
seemed not disinclined, on Dainley’s arrival, to wel- 
eximo him as their future king, tho reisirt being that 
tliough his fivtlior and mother wore Eomaii Calliolics, 
ho himself was attached to tlio reformod religion ami 
had novel- exhibited tho ]ea.st inclination to follow the 
old faith. That this was false, and tho suitor to the 
queen’s hand either a disguised Itomanist, or a hjqK)- 
eiito with no icligion at all, became apiwront vory 
soon. His lamstiint intercourse witli the leadiu-s of 
the r.tpal party, aud his growing inliiunoy with the 
detested David Kiocio, which went so far that the tivo 
frequently slept together in one bod, brought on an 
absoluto revulsion of feelings, and iiom being fairly 
Tiopular, Darnloy hecanio strongly detested heforo ho 
iiad boon two montlis in Scotland. John Knox, with 
aeeiistomod holduess, was tho liist to give cxpicssioii 
to tho public voice from tho pulpifc; and ho wis tbl- 
lowod by the queen’s Imlf-hrother, chief leprcseutative 
of (ho political form of Protestantisni, who united his 
voice with (lie gi-cat religious leader in decluiing 
against the niariiage of liio queen witli lior cousin. 
Dai nicy wafi lioth too vain and hw weak to apiireeiate 
the magnitude of the rising storm. Di'Oining liiinseli 
strong in the paasion which ho had infused in Mary 
Stuart's fioklo and sensitive heart, and wliioli slio 
freely showed in nursing him, dining a temjioiaij 
illness, as if she w.-is already his wife, lie soor threw 
off all restiaints, .and, in ahsnid hoastfuliioss, declared 
hiuiH 'lf thooi>en enemy not only of Knox, Muiray, 
and tho Scotch Protestant leaders, hut of tho English 
government itself. Ho talked of invading the soutlicin 
kingdom, and of re-establishing tlio old religion as of 
a mere play, repeating to all wlio would hoar it that 
his adhoionts in England weio fiir more numerous 
than those of Queen Elizabeth, and that the king of 
Bjiain was going to send an aimy to his assistance. 
As in duty bound, tbo English ambassailor at Mary s 
auirt. Sir 'riiomas l{audol)»h, reportod tho matter to 
his government, giving his opinion that the “long 
lad” was a hrainlejss idiot; likewise, however, a 
dangerous idiot. 

Elizahoth ticiuhled at leecipt of flie news. In 
allowing Dai-nloy and his faliicr to go to iScotlaiid 
she had been playing a game, and there were all 
appearances that tho play wa.s gmng against her. j 
'That Mary Stuart should marry a fool was well 
enough ; hut ^hal the tool, in his mad career, should 
stir up the dormant volcano of icligions jiassions, and 
attempt to sow (ho seeds of civil strife in hor own 
and the neighbouring kingdom, was more than she 
bad reckoned upon, and tar more lliou she was jne- 
pared for. Yet ovci-y week the reports from the m u (h 
became more Ihroatoning. In May, Sir ff’Jiom.is h’au- 
dolpli informed Cecil that the 1-5 'em Catholics of 
Scotlailfi wero bolding Hieii hoadr .jghei every day 
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and ^at great efforts wore "bemg made Ijy them to 
stir np the north of England, which news was oon- 
fimed hy despatchos from Berwick and other parts of 
Northnmborland, descriptive of general agitation. 
“The Papists in those parts do ronso thoin^lve8,''’tlio 
govomor of Berwick wrote to Cecil; “ look to your¬ 
selves and licr majesty’s safety." To prepare for 
defence was the only thing remaining in this emer¬ 
gency, and Cecil lost not a moment's iiino. Jlis first 
stop was to ])laoo Lady Margaret Lennox, who hud 
not gone with hoi husband and son to Scotland, hnt 
remained boliiml, the centre of all intiiguos against 
the government, in close eonfiriemcnt; liis second, to 
assemble tro'ips in the northern shiios, siiffioiont to 
stay any sudden raid across tJie bolder. But before 
jirococdiTig to oxfiomo measures in the way of defence, 
Cecil made a great effort to arrost the queen of Scots 
in tJie career of destruction into which she was being 
led by her senseless ixission for a foolish yonth, and 
t ho horde of priests who had taken possession of him. 
'I’hinking that the voice of reason might yet have 
inllneneo over her, he dospatchefl, at the beginning of 
May, Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, a warm friend of 
51 ary, and well known to hor by his long sojourn in 
France, to the court of lildinburgh, wilh instniotions 
to use all passible efforts to prevent the marriage with 
Lord Daniloy, and*to icprcsont to her the iiumeasur- 
ahlo evils that must flow thcrcfiom. 'J'he ambassador, 
inten.sc‘ly anxious to render the queen a service greater 
than ho could ever liojio to do hor again, hurried off 
to the north, resting not an hour on the road. There 
was no time to be lost, for, to get tho oHjoct of her 
desires without fuithor hindraneo, Mary had ap¬ 
pointed tho J.'illi of Mayas the day on which Bai nicy, 
preparalory to tho marriago, should bo created carl of 
itass and Albany at Stirling Castle, tlius becoming 
her onn subject, and shaking off tlic English allegi¬ 
ance without the permission of Queen Elizabeth. 
The ceremony was tantamount to throwing tho gaunt¬ 
let down to the English government, and to put a 
slop to it, if ]iOHsiblo, Throgmorton hastened on to 
Stilling, although Mary Stuai’t sent him an express 
message to roniam at Edinbuigli till hor rotuni. Ho 
reached the eastlo on tho moming of tho eventful 
day, Imt only to see tho gales shut in liis flice. Late 
in the evening, Elizabeth’s special ambassador was 
admitted to audionco, and found tho queen bold and 
triumphant, leaning on the aim of Darnlcy. and snr-' 
rounded hy a circle of Highland laiitls, eacu with a 
priesi, at his liack. Maiy Stuart htwl cast tho die. 

Muiy’s lioldness, unexpected as it was, for tho 
moment tin ew’confusion into tho ranks of Elizabeth’s 
advisers. There was a huiriixl mooting of the privy 
council on tho leecipt of Throgmorton’s dospatehes, 
and tho result ofl many hours’ delihcration was an 
even division One lialf the members were in 
favour of iramodiato action, insisting that tho queen 
ought to demand the foimal extradition of Lennox 
and Darnloy, and declare war if it was refused; 
while the other half wished to temporize, to substi¬ 
tute diplomacy for action, and to kficji on the defensive, 
awaiting tho natural course of events. The latter 
rooomraendation was too much after Elizalioth’s own 
inclinations not to be accepted by her; and Hie fresh 
instructions to Throgmorton, accordingly, werc13iat ho 


i^ould hold hia head high, hut measure his words, 
and, above all, keep in communication witli and cn- 
conrago tho Scotch opponents of Blary Stnart’s mar¬ 
riage. Tho latter task was easy enough, inasmuch as tho 
great and powerful religious party in Scotland op¬ 
posing Maiy’s union with Hamloy was jnflnitoly 
more earnest in tho matter, and more lesolvod not to 
sucenmb, than tho English privy council. As soon as 
' the queen’s determination to ally hersoJf to the man 
now standing forward as the oiion champion of Eoman 
Catholicism bocarao known throughout llio country, 
the general assembly of tho church of Scotland mot at 
Edinburgh, and in a series of resolutions proolaimetl 
tho strong adherence of tho people to tho reformed 
faith, at the same time throwing a challongo to Mary, 
by requesting her to abstain from celebrating the 
mass in hor private chapeL Against all expectation, 
Mary replied to this demand, convoyed to her, while 
staying at J’orth, by the earl of Glencaim and five 
commissioners, in a highly conciliatory manner, pro¬ 
testing solemnly that she had not tho least thought of 
intoiforing with tho religion of hor subjects; and, to 
give a proof of her good will, she pnbluly attended 
the next Sunday’s sermon in the I’resbyteriah kirk. 
This, however, liad not the desired eflect, it Ixiing 
looked upon as more hypocrisy, and, instead of con¬ 
ciliating the Protestant leaders, it OTily put thorn the 
more upon their guard, Mun-ay, when summoned to 
appear at court, absolutely refused, asserting that his 
life was in danger through the 'machinations of 
Darnley and Lennox, who had fanned a plot for his 
assassination, nio queen retorted by accusing hor 
half-brother of scheming against her and her intended 
hnslmnd, and of having attempted to kidnap Iho latter 
and deliver him np to tho English govcnuuenl.. Accu¬ 
sations and eounter-acctisations followed each other, 
ending by an appeal to .arms on both sides, Muriay 
calling upon the ibolcstonts to propvro for defencis 
and Mary summoning the vassals of the crown to 
meet her without delay at Edinbuigli, ready for a 
canqiaign. Tliore seemed no longer a doubt of Scot¬ 
land lieing on tho evo of civil war. Bandolph de¬ 
scribed the situation, and the working lichind tho 
scenes, in a letter to Cecil. “ David Eiaio,” tho 
ambassador wrote, “is ho that now workolh all, lls 
chief swretaiy to tho queen and only goviirnor to licr 
good man. Tho bruits hero are wondcifiil; men’s 
talk very strange; (ho hatred towards Lord Daniloy 
and his house marvellous groat; his pride inlolerahlo; 
Ids words not to ho borne, but where no man dure 
speak again. He sparcth not also, in token of his 
inatdiood, to let blows fly whore ho knows they vriU 
bo taken. When men have said all, and thought 
what they can, they find nothing but that God must 
send him a short dAd, or tliemselves a miserable life.” 

Mary boldly faced tho growling stomi around her, 
the new passion in her breast impelling her to bravo 
ail, and, if needed, to risk all. Jler call to arms was 
obeyed by many of tho northern lords, adherents of 
tlio old religion ;• and having filled Edinburgh with 
them and their rotninors, having summoned Murray 
onw more to appear before her on pain of being 
declared a traitor, and having sent a message to the 
king of Spain imploring his aid against her rebellioue 
subjects, she entered upon the preparation of her 
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nQptiala "With Darnky. Oo tho evening ef Saturday 
t^o 28tlL of July, 1565, a gUttoring oavaloade issuod 
forth fipom Holyrood Palace, and jmradmg tho streets 
of tho capital by sonnd of trumpet, three heralds 
proolaunea to the citizens, who stood in their doora 
with bated breath, that tho queen had decided to lake 
Hmiry carl of Rosa and Albany fur her husband, and 
that it was ordered that thenceforth the said Homy 
should be called king of Scotland, and his name 1)0 
associated with her own in all public acts and doi’ds. 
The deep tones of the heralds le-cchocd in the silent 
streets, all listeners being taken by surprise that the 
queen should dare to infringe the first prerogative of 
tho representatives of the nation, and give away a 
evown witliont the consent of parliament. Silence, 
deep and Uninterrupted, was tho only protest against 
Mary’s proclamation, and the cavalcade was returning 
to tlie palace when its passage was giooted by the 
fii-st living voice. “ God save his grace tho king 
came forth from the lips of an elderly gentleman. 
All looked at him with astonishment; it was the earl 
of Lennox, father of “ hia gi-ace.” 

A Bocno more striking stfll, and far more import¬ 
ant than the hoi-alds’ proclamation in tho streets of 
I Udinburgh, took place the day after, Sunday tho 29th 
of July, in the royal chaixil of Jlolyiood. Soon after 
sunrise, as early as five o'chxik in the morning, the 
(luecn, dressed in a black velvet robe—the same she 
ha<T Worn in monming for tho death of her fii'st 
Imsliand—presented heiticlf at tho altar of the chapel 
to bef'omo the wife of Lord Diiraley. Tho “ long lad ” 
looked morose and fitful; Mary Stuart ixile, anxious, 
and careworn; while David lUccio was standing in 
tho haiikground, a sarcwistic smile overspivading his 
liandsomo features. Tho inarrmgo ceremony was 
jierfoiined by a (’atholio priest, with the usual rites 
of the church of Romo; but Dartiley did not stay out 
tho whole, and, after tho nuptial knot had been tied, 
left hia wife at tho foot of the altar to hcjir the nmss. 
I’erhaps it was fear of wounding too deeply tlie 
feelings of tho reformers, or, more likely, anger at tho 
doleful apttearanco of his nowly-weddod In idc, which 
made Dai nicy leave tho chajicl thus abruptly and 
uncorcmonioubly. Maty Stuart had ceased to ho the 
l^iy beautiful ciofituro who once, at the French court, 
in tho luyday of her charais, delighted aU hearts, and 
turned groy-lxxirds into fervent lovers. According to 
Randolph, who had known her almost from her child¬ 
hood, sue had greatly changed within tho la^it few 
years, so as scarcely to bo recognized by those who 
Jiad seen her as young queen of Franco. Her fair 
form had become thick and swollen, her brilliant eyes 
heavy and lustreless, and her delicate features coarse 
and vulgar, expressive of little else hut tho stonn of 
low passions. Thus, as she stoodsat the side of her 
5 'oung husband, in a dross of deep mourning, ho 
probably felt a slight pang of disgust, and went away, 
leaving her to say her prayers, with floods of tears 
gushing from her eyes. David Riccio kept standing 
in the background, his bitter smile turned into a look 
of wiuth. 

Mary Stuart's nature was not of tho kind to be 
long a prey to melancholy, real or imagined. Tho 
nuptial coi'cmony over, ftie throw ofi‘ her block gar¬ 
ments and assiimod a gay costume, os if detonuined 
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to give herself up to ploiwuro and enjoyment. The 
wedding-Sunday was spent in great feasting at Holy- 
rood, the earls Athol, Crawford, and Morton serving 
tho queen as carvers and cupbearers, and tlueo other 
noble earls, Cassillis, Eglinton, and Glcncnirn pci- 
forming the same office for Maiy’s consort; and wlsilo 
the golden cup wont round at tho royal table, money 
in abundance was scattered among tlio mob at the 
palace gates, eliciting cheers grateful to the cars of 
the sovereign, who hud not heard such sounds for a j 
long time. During tho next few weeks, the qutvu i 
seemed filled with gaiety and hajipinoss, and to all ■ 
appearance deeply euainouied of her young husbmd. ■ 
The English ambassador, wlioso lynx-eyes were 
keenly fixed on all tho movements of tho royal pair, 
wiote home to his maiden mistross, not without a 
shade of malice, that the queen of Scots seemed 
absolutely lost in the intoxication of love for her 
youthful partner. “All honour that may ho attri¬ 
buted to any man,” ho rejiortod, a week after the 
wedding, “ho hath it wholly and fully. All praLso 
that may be ^xiken of him, he hujkelh not from 
herself. All dignities that she can otidiio him with 
are already given and granted. No man pleaseth her 
that contcntetli not him. and she hath given unto him 
her whole will, to lie ruled and guided as himself best | 
likoth,” I'ho inton.sify of love on Uio one side was 
productive, according to Ihc ambassador, of intonsity 
of pride or vanity on tho oUier. “ Ilis words,” Ran¬ 
dolph -wioto of ilio king consort, “bo so jiroud Ihat 
ho seems a monarch of the world, and yot it is not so 
long wo have seen and kiiomi him heie os the Lord 
Dainley.” 

Tho ciTect upm Elizabelli of tho determined pro¬ 
ceeding of Mary Sluart was singular, 'iliile tlio 
English pi ivy <*ouncil, influenced liy reports fioni tJio 
northern counties, plainly foicshadowiug iehelIion*ou 
tlio part of the Roman Catholics, was leaning moic and 
moio to open dwlaration of war against tho (juoeu of 
ycotland, and Cecil himself, though valuing the bless¬ 
ings of jwace as much .as any statehiunn living, setsnu'd in 
favour of aggiessivo measures, Elizabeth showed her¬ 
self strongly disinchuod to adopt any hostile prooood- 
ings whatsoever. Instead of hi caking all diplomatic 
relations Arith the court of Ediubiugli, ns she had 
threatened a hundred times by tlio mouth of her 
ambassadors, she liad no sooner received the nows of 
the actual maniago wlien she despatched anotliei- 
special envoy to Muiy, in the person of 'J’amworth, a 
gentleman of tho bedchamber, chaiged with a most 
friendly mo8.sage. Tho Scottish queen not unroasoii- 
abiy attributed this movement to tbar;»and, instead of 
responding in tho soft and amiable style, assumed 
a haughty tone, using, as tho poor envoy reported to 
his mistress, “ words that bit. to .the quick.” As if 
actually believing in tho silly boast of her huslwnd 
that he had more adherents in England than Elizabeth, 
and that he needed but to show himself to upset her 
throne, Mary went so far as to proscribe conditions 
of peace to the English government. At his final 
audience, the gentleman of tho bedchamber—suffi¬ 
ciently “ bit ” at former interviews to bo rwluced to 
tho valet condition—wfts informed by Mary that tlie 
terms on which alone she was wiibng to (uknowlcdgo 
tho aEistcnco of a queen of En,. 'iiid, would bo hor 
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owa iiuroodiato recognition, by act of parliament, as 
successor to the throne, and tljo entail of the English 
crown, failing direct issu(‘,on Lady Maigarct Lennox 
and her children, “ as the persons by the law of God 
and nature next inbciitablo.” '1'he audacity of the lan¬ 
guage, warraiitwl scarcely hud Mary Stuart Ixson a 
c'onqueror at the gates of Loudon, w.ts followed by 
an ojicn act of dofiaiice. Having received his fmal 
message to take hack to England, Tamworth madci 
haste to get away, and had a pass^wt delivered to 
him signed by Daniloy as king of Scotland. To this 
signature lie objected, pleading that as yet iicitlier 
the English govenuueiit nor the parliament of Scot¬ 
land had reciognized tlio Lord Itainley ns king, and 
that his instnictioiis went no fuitlior tlian to acknow- 
ledgo him as tl»o Imslxtud of tbo queen. lJut the plea 
remained unnoticed, and, setting out for England 
without a jxissiwt, 'J'ainworth was arrested and carried 
ns prisoner to Ilumc Castle. Jt was iinjtossiblo for 
Mary Sttiait to fling more directly the gauntlet into 
Elizalxith’s face. 

Hut even this insult did not lonso the queen of 
England, although it roused the Scotch reformers. 
'I'lio chiefs of tlio latter jiarty, under Munay, IumI 
assumed an aggressive attitude from the moment of 
Darnloy’s pi-CKilamalion as king, and assembling ns 
iiuitiy iinncd followci’S as could be gathcied around 
tlioin, doclai-ed their intention to uphold the liberties 
of tlio people of Scotland with all means in their 

t lower, oven with tho sword. In a manifesto, signed 
ly Munuy, the cail of 3Ioitoii, and othei-s of the i’ro- 
testant leaders, the nation was called upon to rise in 
rohellion, ns tho queen was violating the conslitntii'n 
by iinjiasing upon the realm a king without tho eon- 
Bont of parliament. Murray at tho same time wi-oto 
to tho English government for assistance in the 
foraiiig struggle, and also addrcsseii a letter to tho 
earl of lledford, Elizabeth’s commander in tho Bordor- 
oountios, to “ crave his comfort, as of one to whom God 
had giantcd to know tho subllo devices of Satan 
against tho innocent professors of the Gospel, to stir 



up tho po^fvers of tho world against tljo same.” Bed- 
foi-d warmly advocated tho cause of tho Scottish 
I’rotestants, and Randolph was wpially zealous in 
recommending that armed assistance should bo given 
to MuiTay and his confederates; but thougb Elizabeth 
lent a willing cfu- to both, expressing her entire i^’m- 
piilliy with the northom reformers, she did nothing 
but scud them a vouy little money and a great many 
jiroinises. 'J’rustiiig to the latter to some oxfoiit, 
Murray issued a circubirtotbo Lords of tho Congrega¬ 
tion to assemble at Ayr on tbo 24th of August, to take 
council on tbo situation of tho country, lint before 
the day of meeting arrived, tlio news came that the 
siwcial envoy of Queen Elizabeth had been forcibly 
seized and carried oft’ to piison. It seemed imjiossiblo 
to Murray and his friends that, after this «vcnt, the 
English government should any longer hositato to 
semi nn army into Scotland, and full of this belief, 
they precipitated measures by gathering in haste u 
force of about a tliousand men, and marching with 
them upon Edinburgh. But Queen Elizabeth hud 
far less, and Queen Mary far inoro of warlike energy 
than the TCronnors calculated upon. Immediately 
njion hearing of tho motemout of tho Protestant 
leadei-s, Mary ordered tho buglo to bo sounded, de¬ 
claring her detenninaion to nioet her enemies in tho 
ojMin field, to let tho God of battles decide beiwet'ii 
them and her. Five thoiwand men, all good CathoHes, 
forthwith mustorod in front of llolynsid Palace, and 
on Satni-day tho 21)tli of August, four weeks after her 
weshling-day, Maiy assumed their personal coinnwnd, 
Bcifoiu quitting the capital, on tho morning of her 
departure, the queen liufl a tempostnons iuteiview 
with Ilandolph, who demanded the jclcasc of Tam- 
worth, wliieh was refused uudor threats, 'riieii she 
issued forth at the he.id of tho five thousand, ])isluls 
at her saddleliow, and pistols in her hand. At Mary’s 
left hand rotlo King Darnlcy, fitted out in magnificent 
gilt armour, but looking laiber unooinfortablo, as if 
greatly inclined to stop at homo. Ho liad begun to 
discover, tbo ]toor “ long lad,” that he was desfinud to 

bo tbow'ifo and Mary tbo 
husliand—a dangerons lius- 
liand, with far too many 
■ - . • pi.stols. t 

grand expedition 
did not come to anything 
^ : after all, lapsing into what 

■T- --I .y-- V.- the jKJojilo eallocl a “ Itound- 

- ■—alxiut-raid.” 'I'he qnconout- 
J’. ' liH “i--- inauoouvicd tho Piutest.- 

Protestants 

,-hB ouf-mauojuvrod the qinnin ; 
and at tlio end of a week, 
Mary found Iici'self at the 
|i|i||.' pM BMp head-quarters of Miimiy, 
near tlie mouth of tho (.'lydo, 
'is^ilj^l while Murray and his 

' If HPI friends marched into Edin- 

burgh. The change of posi- 
tion seemed favourable at 
“■ first sight to tho reformers, 

but was not so in reality. 
\Viiilo the cannon from 
llolyrocxl’s battlomonts 
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fired down tiiwv tlioir heads, the oilizons of Iho capital, 
proteHtunt to a man,‘but inoi-o inclined to think of 
their chattels than their religion, refused to make 
common caxiso vdth them, and it bocaino clear in a 
few days, the piteous wailings of the owners of shop 
property getting stTOnger and stronger, that Kdin- 
burgh could not bo held. With a heavy heart, the 
Irfivds of the Congjogation resoljiod to lotieat to lier- 
wiek, hoping to the hist that assistance might come 
across the Uordcr. Maiw in the meanwhile swept 
onward in furious mood, utterly exas})eratcd to 
have misawl her oncmios. It was not only political 
but personal revenge which was to bo gratified in 
this campaign, the queen having conceived a mortal 
liatred against Murray, and making no soerot of her 
intention to kill bi*r lialf-brothor whenever and wbere- 
ever she could meet him. I’lio cansos of this fierce 
animosity of Mary Stuart against a man on whom she 
had hung tor years with the deepest afliiction were 
somewhat mysterious, and wore even in Randolph’s 
despatches to the English govornmont—usually very 
clear and concise—more alluded to than explained. 
‘The hatred conceived agnhisl ray loidof Mun-ay,” 
the ambassador leportcd to I’ocal, “ is neithor for his 
religion, nor yet for that sho now speaketh—thnt ho 
would take tho crown from hor, ns she said lately 
to myself—but that ho knowoth some secret fact, not 
to Ixi named for reverence sake, that standolli not 
with'her honour, which ho so much dotesteth, heing 
hei- brother, that neither can ho show himself as ho 
hath done, nor she think of him but as one whom sbo 
mortally Imletb. Hero is the misebiof, this is tho 
giief, and how this may be solved and repaired 
jiassi'th man’s wit to consider. This aflibetion, for all 
that, ho hath to his sovcieign, that I am sure there 
are very few tliat know his grief; and to have this 
obloquy and reproach of her removed, I believe bo 
would quit his countiy for all tho days of his life.” 
Tlio allusions of Randolph pointed to the intimacy of 
Maiy Stuart with Riccio, of which Murray piohahly j 
knew too much. It was publicly assorted that the 
queen’s brother on one occasion had threateiid to hang 
the man with the fine bass voice—a fact which a 
woman of Mary’s ti-mpor was not likely either to 
fiwget or fill give, and which went far to explain 
tho mighty ariay of pistols with which she issued 
from liolyrood Ralaco. 

However, sho rotunu'd to Tlolyroixl from tho 
“ Round ahoiit-raid ” without having shot anylxnly. 
In the midst of all her frenzied courage, Mary could 
not help fet'ling that her power was standing on very 
insecure basis, that tho hearts of tho vast majority of 
her subjects wore alienated from hor, and that, sho 
liorsolf was surrounded by persons xvliorn sho was 
Iwely able to trust. Her husband sho could not 
help despising, as soon as tho first gush of passion had 
cvapoiated, and of tho other friends around lier, 
David Riccio was the only one she ahsolutoly con¬ 
fided in. It was ho who now directed all her 
counsels, and gradually assumed tl* government of 
tho realm in hor name. Rut with the inliorn gi-nius 
of his race, Riccio trusted nioio to intiigno and dijdo- 
inacy than fighting and wai-faro, and his constant 
advice to hie inistross wasSo connect herself more and j 
more intimately with tho ^xipe and tho king of Sjiain, I 


and to obtain from thoin that assistance -vshifl, k1,o 
could never hope to find in her own eouiitiv. Acting 
upon this counsel, Mai-y, returned from hm- linilh.h^ 
exjx'dition to the hanks of the Clyde, phwed hcisolf in 
fiosh rommimication with liov great coutiuontal pu> 
tectors, by despatching envoys to Romo and Madiid 
At the latter impmtant iiosl she acf!r(>ditcd as plenipi- 
tCMtiaiy an Englishman named Yaxlce, a v.iin and 
lK»ibtfnl adventurer, formoily in tho service of J.ady 
Lennox, and the conseqnoiico of this choice was that 
Queen Elizalndh got her secret despatches many days 
earlier than King Philip, to whom tlicy w'cre iwldrcssiMl 
With another advcrsaiy than Elizabeth, this kind of 
diplomacy might have ended fatally; but as it was it 
tunit'd lather to tho advantage of tho reckless Scottish 
queen. Reading tho notes to the Spanish court, 
which left no doubt of Dio existence of a socii-t pact 
Ixdwocn J’hilip and Mary, and of tho f.ict Diat I’liilij) 
laid at least promised an aiiny for invading Iflugland 
and resRiring tho ancient f.ilth, Elizabeth hecaiuo 
more iiresolute than ever, and more than ever opixisal 
to comiuenco tho dange.ioiis g.anio of anus. Either 
ignorant of, or overlooking Die eireiimstaneo that 
King Philip was fully as liberd in making promises, 
and fully as niggaidly in cartying them out ns she 
herself, Elizabeth Ixsgan to think that the only way 
of successfully opjwsing her sistes of Scotlaiid ivmild 
Ix) to enter juihhely tho lists wiDi her in the liattle 
for King Philip’s lovo. This great feminine seheinc 
the queen proeeiMled to carry out at oiK-o, Cecil’s 
opposition notwithstanding, to the intimso sinpnse of 
her subject*!. 

After tlio de.al.h of de Qiiiidia, Philij) had felt lialf 
inclined not to ap[K)int another ainbassadu.- at Dio 
English eoint, seeing tho growing hostility of CcojI's 
pol ley; however, the jx-ace ofTi ores, and the improved 
lelafion.s Im'Iwccii Elizabeth and Cathi'rino do Meiirci, 
ohniigcd his views, and in tho s’liiiimoi of 1604 he 
despitehed a fresh i-epii'scutativo in the ]iorson of 
Don Diego Guzman do Silv.a, a Castilian gentleiimn of 
good bhtli, less experienced than de tjiiadra in the 
arts of intiigiic, but of inoi-e outward polish than his 
predecessor. Elizalx-th received Don Diego with 
maikod distinction, giving halls and other e.i'tortain- 
luents in nis honour, and telling him witli emphasis, 
and ill the most elegant Latin, tliat her conit would 
he desolate without the jireseuee of an ambassador of 
bis Hpaiusb majesty. However, after this veiy eoi- 
dial reception, Don Diego w-as somewhat negloeled, 
owing to Ins palpable w-ant of skill in sjumiing 
diplomatic, welw. (’ons])iiiiig with Diidhy to ovoi- 
tbrow Cecil, llio l.itler made liini feel fliat ho was not 
clever enough for tho task, by giving out sarcastic 
hints at the contents of his own despatches, and tho.so 
r(“ecivod in rejil}' fioiii tho ooiirt of ISpain. This 
proved somewhat Inimiliating, for Philip’s letters 
were written in a style far more blunt and straiglit- 
forward than was beseeming to so gieat a king. “ 8o 
long as Cecil remains in ixiwcr,” hie majesty wrote 
under date of tho Cih of August, 1.6ii4,‘‘you must 
1 x 3 oaroful what you do; but if means slioiild oll'ei 
themselves to ovei throw him, every considoration 
should move yon not to neglect tho oppoitunity. 
And further on, “J avail myself '' the occasion to 
toll j-^u my opinion of that Ci t. I am in tho 
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higliost degree dissatisfied witJi him. ITo is a con- 
finned heretic; and if with Lord itobert’s assistance 
you can so inflame the queen’s mind as to crash him 
down, and deprive liim of nil further share in the 
government, 1 shall ho delighted. But if you try 
and fail, be careful that your hand is not seen in the 
matter.” This was too diixsct, and Elizabeth liked it 
no nmre than Cecil. With all her womanly weak¬ 
nesses, her suspicious character, her absurd personal 
vanity, and her constant inclination to act upon 
impulse rather than reason, Eliziiboth felt that Cecil 
was indispensable to her, and that without him she 
could never hope to stw-r the vessel of state through 
all the shoals and quicksands that beset its course, 
riiilip’s intrigues, thoreforo, wore aiiytliing but 
pleasing to the queen, and the sharp eye of Don 
Diego could not fail to mark the royal displeasure. 

Mary Stuart’s unimi with Darnh-y, and subsequent 
inlrigTies to get foreign help, entirely altered the 
jxjsition of I’hiiip’s umbasswlor. Having once re¬ 
solved upon pleasing the king of Spain, Elizabeth did 
not stop half way, but at once offered her own person 
in exchange for the good-will of his majesty. Six 
years before, in the summer of 1559, when marriage 
negotiations were very brisk, Pliilip bad expressed 
great approbation of her contemplated union with the 
Archduke (’havles of Austria, his cousin, and Elizalieth 
now sent for Don Diego, and jiointcdly asked him, in 
i-esenc-o of the whole court, whotlier bo tliouglit the 
ing was still wishing to sc*o her tho wife of his near 
lelativo. Tho honest Castilian gentleiirm needed no 
special instructions to inform tlio qnccil tliat his 
master would look with tho greatest plca.suro upon such 
an alliance with a member of his family; to which 
Eliziibeth replied, in her turn, that although she could 
not bind horsclf to many a man whom she had never 
soon, yet that if the arehduke would (iomo to England, 
and they both liked each other, she sliouhl not refuse 
her hand. All this seemed very precise and beyond 
cavil, and tlio Sfianish envoy was deceived to the 
extent of actually believing what the royal lips bad 
told him. “'riio qncen,” Don Dieg«) forthwitli le- 
]iortod to Philip, “has taken alarm at tho divisions 
among her huhjects. A great many of them, slio Je 
well aware, aio in favour of Lord Dainley and Mary 
Stuart., and several of tho mtmt powoiful noblemen 
in England have long willuliawn li'om tho court, and 
are liK)king to this alliance for tho union of tho two 
crowns. Tlio qnoon has now <-oino to a resolution 
alxmt the Arelidnko Charles. She uudorstands fully 
that a marriage with him is tho solo moans left to her 
of preserving Tier alliance with your majesty, of 
resisting her eneinit's, and of preventing a rebellion.” 
Too grave a Spaniard to see tho joke of the maiden 
queen, with the earl of Leicester at her side, Don 
Diego heartily rocommondod Uio scheme of the mar¬ 
riage, and his counsels had so much weight with 
Philip that negotiations in due form were entered 
upon. Eortunately for Elizabeth, as preventing tho 
bubble to burst too soon, Archduke Charles felt disin- 
dined to undertake the long journey to London, 
indudiug tlio detosted passage across tho Channel. 
Hal'd as King Philip tried, ho was unable to inspire 
tbo “man with the nig head” with suifioient enthu¬ 
siasm for tho union w'illi a great queou to indudb him 
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to give up, or oven interTOpt,,his pooccaDle lifo at 
Vienna, where ho was smoking his pipe in pcaca 
Tho thought that tho great queen, when once she had 
him in her grasp, might stop his tobacco, was quite 
enough to keep the archduke at homo. 

Elizalaith felt somewhat nettled at tlio indifforoneo 
of Philip’s hig-lioaded cousin. She hod not tiie least 
idea to many him under any circumstances, but she 
would have liked to rooeivo liis homage and admira¬ 
tion, and to add him in permanence to tho train of 
illusti'ions suitors. To uiess to perfection, to sing 
well, to talk seven lanp;nages, and (o“danco high,” 
for tho mere gratification of courtiers and stray 
ambassadors, was naturally unsatisfacloiy, leaving a 
void not to bo filled by imagination. As a loyal 
maiden now waxing upon thirty-threo, Elizabeth 
keenly felt tho necessity of royal suitors, and to stir 
up tho heartless apathy of the Austrian archduke, she 
threw herself with zeal into another game of flirting. 
The queen-mother of Prance had offered her, soon 
after tho conclusion of the peace of Troyes, tho hand 
of her son. King fffiarlcSj aged fouiieen, which made 
her laugh at tho time, hut now brought on serious rti- 
flootions. Considering that a little courtship with tho 
Prcnch boy could do no harm, and might bo of good 
political and moral effect upon King I’liiliji, Elizabeth 
hinted to tbo French ambassador that a renewal of 
fomor offers would not be unwelcome, and soon after 
bad tho gratification of receiving another mossago 
from tbo queen-mother, couched in tlio most affec¬ 
tionate terms, cxpi’ossing the intense desire of Cathorino 
that tho marriage already, proposed should take place. 
When the ambassador, Paul do Foix, road tho despatch 
to hor, Elizabeth professed to lie dotqily affected. No 
greater honour, slio said, could have boon presented to 
her tlian the projiosal of such an alliance, and tlio only 
obstacle in her own mind to it was that she was not 
sufficiently worthy of it, and, perhaps, also a little too 
old. She wished, the queen remarked—and hero 
her words Isiro.the accent of truth—that she was 
ten yeais younger. Banm do Foix, as in duty bound, 
made opposition to the complaints about ago; and^ 
hi caking foitli in a charming dissertation about tfie 
exceeding youtlifulness of her majesty, wound up by 
slating bis firm belief that it would bo iinjxissiblo fo 
think of a more suitable marriage than that of tho 
young king of France with tho young queen of Eng¬ 
land. Elizabeth blushed with delight, and told I’aul 
de Foix that eveiy fibre of her heart had been touched 
by his oloquanee. Then, disniiesii^ the ambassador in 
tbo most gracious manner, her majesty infonuiid him 
that she would take the advice of her privy council. 
’I’lio baron, an old courtier, and who played his parts 
exceedingly well, thought the queen an inimitable 
actress. ^ 

Tho riegi'tiations about tbo French marriage wore 
carried on for more than a year, witli imperturbable 
gravity on both sides. Messengers kept flying to and 
fire tlio Channel with despatches and love-letters, and 
the whole time ftf half-a-dozcn ordinary and special 
envoys was taken up with discussing matrimony. 
I’he part of tho royal maiden of England was to make 
objections, and that of tho q^neen-mother of Prance to 
answer tliom. The latter was done very beautifully, 
and the descriptions of it by her Paris ambassador, 
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Sir Thoinaa Smitli, fimiitilujd no slight gi’atification.to 
Elizabeth. One report, given with graphic minntc- 
nees, of a long interview with Catherine do Medici 
and her royal son, was particnlarly interesting. “ The 

J neen-mothor," Sir ITiotnas Smith wrote, in a letter 
irectly addressed to Elizabeth, “ told me that she was 
married wh6n King Henry had but fifteen years and she 
fourteen; and that Mr. Secretary Cecil had a child at 
fourteen years of ago, as her ambassador had written 
to her. Then, stiid she, ‘ You see my son, ho is not 
small nor little of growth.’ With that the king stewd 
upright. ‘ Why,’ said she, ‘ you would show yourself 
bigger than you be,’ and laughed. ‘ But what, thiuk 
you, will be tlie end, Mr. ambassador,’ said she ; ‘ I pray 
you tell mo your ojiinion fiunkly.’ ‘ By my troth, 
madamc,’ quoth I, ‘to say what I think, I believe 
ratlior it will take ettect than not; and yet in ray 
letters I sec nothing but deliberation and irresolution, 
and request of delay to consult. But methinks it 
growoth fast together and comoth on hotlior than I 
did imagine it would have done; and that maketh mo 
judge rather that at the last it will.take efibet than 
otherwise. But methinks on your part and the king’s 
you make too much haste. If tlio king had throe or 
four more yeara, and had soon the queen’s majesty, 
and was taken in love with her, then 1 would not 
marvel at his taste.’ ‘ Wliy,’ said the king, ‘ 1 do love 
her indeed.’ ‘Sir,’ quoth I, ‘your age doth not yot 
bcMif that you should ix-ifectly know what love 
mcancth, but you sliall shortly understand it, for 
tlioTO is no young man, prinoo nor other, hut he doth 
pass by it.’ With that the king blushed.” All this 
trifling imd gossip was after Elizabeth’s own heart, 
not the less so on account of the spice of scandal about 
“ Mr. Secretary Cecil ” and others witli which it was 
interwoven. It matteml little that in sonic of his 
more iiitiinato communications Sir Thomas Smith de¬ 
scribed the ro^ al youngster now courting tho stately 
queen of England as a pale, sickly, and plain-featnivd 
lioy, slightly liow-logged, of ungainly manners, and 
with scai'cely any education wliatovor. Discouraging 
os was the portrait of tho royal hero, tho h(*roino of 
tlio diplomatic roraance nevertheless enjoyed her 
flirtation. 

• The play in which Elizabeth was engaged, anmsliig 
as it was to Jior and sorao of tho other actors, was 
strongly disliked by Cecil. Ho had great fears that 
all this double-dealing would end in grief, and either 
increase tho animosity of England’s foes, or else draw 
tho queen more within their influence. The latter 
happened before long. In tho development of the 
afl'cetionato intorcouiso that had sprang np between 
Elizabeth and tho Franch and Sjtanish ambassadors, 
the latter did not lose sight altogether of political affairs; 
and tho opportunity of Murray, irtth other Jjords of 
the Congregation, having orossod tho Border and sought 
an asylum in England, was seized by them to offer a 
shai p remonstrance against the aid which the queen 
was giving to rebels. Anxiously desirous to set her¬ 
self right with her new friends, Mizaboth had tho 
effrontery to deny that slie had ever aided, in word or : 
deed, tho Scotch reibrmors, or oven encouraged them 
indirectly to oppose Mary Stuart and her husband; 
and to strengthen thisassonion, which the ambassadors 
Could not but entirely dislwHeve, as they had clear 
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proofs to file contrary, tho queen ananged a conn'dv 
which was uttoily disgraceful to her honour as a 
sovereign. Tho earl of Murray, having come to Lon¬ 
don to take counsel wifh Cecil and other well-wishers 
of his party on the aflUirs of Scotland, Elizabeth suin- 
raonod him to a private intorview, and. under promises 
and threats, induced him to give a public denial of tlio 
fact that she had furnished aasistaiieo to him or bis 
friends. Sitdly against his own will, tho cail was 
forced to accept tlio buniiliutiou impnsiwl uism him, 
which the qiioen proceeded to execute the Ibllowing 
day, with such excitement of words and gesture as 
greatly added to its bittoniess. Tho comedy, with 
much of the tragic element in it, was enacted on the 
morning of the 22nd of Oetolier, 15(15, in the presence 
of the chief members of tho privy council and tho 
foreign ambassadors, for wliom tho performance was 
spcially. intended. Entering the rtxnn, the noble 
eiiil, acuompanied by tho abliot of Kilwinning, one of 
the Hamilton family, wont up to the queen and, 
sinking on one knee, commenced the address concerted 
lieforchand. 'I'lie address, naturally, was English; 
but Elizabeth, interrupting the earl, demanded tliat 
ho should sjieak French. Mi'vray objected, saying lie 
was “out of practice,” on wliicli tlio queen began a 
long harangue in French, fiuisliiug with, “Aio you 
not branded as rebels to your sworeign ? Have you 
not spurned her summons, and token up anus against 
her autlioiityl’ I command you, on tho faith of a 
gentleman, to declare tho truth.” 'I’lie carl, utterly 
confused by this siieecli, delivered with great violence, 
tried to defend himself against tho charge of treason, 
but said ho wobld allow that her ni.ijesty hod not 
encouraged him to take up arms. ‘i'Jicicn|xm Eliza¬ 
beth, afiaid that he might spe.ak too much, intemiptoil 
him again, crying, “It is ivoll that jou have told J,lio 
truth. Neither did I, nor any one else in my iiaiiio, 
ever encourage you in yoiii unnatural rebellion against 
ym;r sovcraigu; nor, to 1 k> mistress of the world, would 
i maintain any subject in disolicdienco to his prince, 
it might move God to pimi.sh me by like (rouble in my 
own realm.” After several stioiig invectives, tho 
queen finally commanded Murray to leave lu't pre¬ 
sence, calling lilm a tialter, and indicating that ho 
must consider himself a pi isoiior. 'I'lie ambassadors 
could scarcely siiiipress a smile at this tiauspirout 
fanai, wondering only liow a noble eail, willi royal 
bWd in his veins, could bear siieli degiadation—as 
wilful as it was useless for the purpose for which it 
wa.s ini ended. As a pic'co of diplomacy, tho painful 
scone had no effect whatever; and aff it did was to 
stamp Elizabeth’s cLaiaotor as a slianieloss hjqiocrite. 

J lad Mary Stuart but jiosscsscd a grain of wisdom, 
or but tho sliglitest perception of her own real duty', 
she might have profited by tho monstrous hypoci-isy 
of Elizalwth to the extent of erasing the orrois of tho 
past, and la^ ing tho foundation of a now reign of peace. 
But the queen of Scots showed hoi self never mow 
blind than at this moment, the tuuiing-poiiit of her 
whole career. Ignominiously driven liom the pre¬ 
sence of tho English sovereign, tho noble leader of the 
I’rotostauts of Scotland returnod to tho Bonier, to 
brood in shame and indignation over tho treat¬ 
ment which he had receivetl, rci; ting not only iijioii 
his pSrsonal honour, but that ..i the gwat cause ho 
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reprowmted. His indigivation was fully shared Ly 
tl>e Lords of the Congregation, and all dcolared tliom- 
Bolves anxious to return to their country, lueferriug 
to bear despotism at homo rathor tlian purhdiousnoss 
abroad. Mary was fully informed of the revTilsion of 
fooling in lior favoiu’ that was talcing ]ihice, for 
from over tho Tlorder, and from all parts of Scotland 
there came humhlo petitions asking nor to extend tho 
hand of rnorcy, and by paidoniiig tho I’rotostant 
leaders, to gain tho love and attaehinont of all her 
I’rotostant subjects. The giant of a general pardon 
was strongly advocated by Sir James Melville, high in 
Maiy’s fiivour, ns well os by Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, 
who, though Elizabeth’s en\oy, was well known to 
her as a real fiiend. Hut Mary would not lisbm to 
tho counsel of hoi’ fiiends, dictifed thougli it was by 
every consideration of good jHilicy. Against it stood 
tlio advice of David Riccio, furnished fiom Romo; and 
against it, still moio, stoixl the feelings of iulc-nso 
lialied which MaiylKul concoivod against tho Tjordsof 
the Congi'egation, and especially towaids her brother. 
To strengthen this insane hatnd, and fortify tho queen 
in her resolution to do bUtlo agiunst her subjects 
rather tlian give theiu ]Raeo, there eame, on Riccio’s 
instigation, a Inmded embassy from Fiance, biinging 
Darnlcy the Older of St. Michael, and informing Maiy 
that a solemn pact liad Ix'cn eouclnded between the 
jKipo and tho kings of Spain and of h'lanco for the 
oxtonnination of tho I’lotestant faith. Into this 
“ Holy League” Maiy was asked to enter. Her eyes 
glistened on hearing that the queen-mot nor of Fiance, 
while amusing tho queen of England with matii- 
monial offeis, had been deeply engagc'd in confei-onces 
with tho duke of Alva, representatno of the king of 
iSjiain, tho result of which was tho secret jxict to 
outroot hoiosy fiom the fare of the earth, by any 
medns bc'st suited to aerximplish tJie groat objerit in 
tho shortest jxiHsiblo time. Jt was to the working of 
the newly-founded society of tlie .Jesuits tliattlie origin 
of tho pact w(us due, as well as tho essence of its 
contents, resolving itself in tho clear fonnnla that 
means were aanetilied by tbo end. Tho duke of Alva, 
soul of the league, in his eonferonces with Cafherint' 
de Mcdiei, cxpresstxl his decided opinion that, fi>v 
the time being, eimning nould lead to greater rosnlls 
than nievo force left by itself. In Ins attempt to 
suppress I’votcstantiBm in the Netliei lands be bad 
found tho latter unavailing, and ho then lore pro- 
jxjscd to the queen-mother to assemble tho chief 
leaders of 1’iote.slanliKni in Franco and Flanders 
at a confeionco, under pretoiico of treating with 
them, and, wlioif faiilv togotlior, to assassinate every 
one. ('atiieniio dc Mcdici was easily ixirsiiadod to full 
in with Alva’s vicivs, and in tho autumn of lot!6 
set her namo to the pact of murder at Bayonne'. 
Mary Stuart, followed her ovamjilo without hesitation, 
on the deniaud of tho Fnsneh envoys, deelaiing herself 
proud to li 'come a member of tho " Holy League ’ 

The rashness of the queen in engaging to steep her 
hands in mmdor, and subscribing her name to a 
great act of villany, which could not fail creuJng 
abhorrence among all her subjects, whelher Piolesfants 
or (Jatliolics, was duo partly to her mental condition, 
which Hcemed verging towards madness. 'Hie short 
honeymoon of bliss after mariiage was followedaby a 


season of unmitigated wrotohodnoss, tho mist of lovo 
having fallen from hor eyes, leaving nothing but 
disgust behind. Strutting at her side, drinking hard, 
and swearing Lard, assuming kingly airs and giving 
himself up to tlie lowest vices, tlio youth Mary hatl 
clung to willi such sudden jiassion soon beoamo hak-- 
ful to her eyes, and her intercourse with him was 
marked by daily growing bitterness. Neither tho 
qnoeu’s tonqxir nor her cxlncation liad fitted her to 
suffer in silence, and to take the consequences of 
things brought on by herself; but as soon as she got 
tired of hor liuskind, her ptwsion took a fresh turn, in 
renewed intimacy, less disguised tlian ever, with 
David Riecio. iler dislike, rising to detestation, of 
Darnlcy, before long broke out with a sort of finy 
which tho vain jouthconld not help feeling, obtuse 
as was bis brain. Ho hud been called king before; 
but, by Mary’s express oi dei s, was addieascd by her «'r- 
vants only as “my lord;” coins had bcjen strutik wifJi 
“ HonricusetMaiia ”on tho tace, which woreeallcd in, 
and others issued in their place, his namo and jiortrait 
left out; and, as a culmination of tho insults pui'ixisely 
directed against liis vaiiitj^, when tho Fionch embassy 
au'ived to jnesent him with tho order (jf St. Michael, 
the queen eixilly ordeiod his name to be enrolled, not 
as liing, itor oven as her hiisl»and, but as earl of 
Ross. Soon after, Mary withdrew licr company en¬ 
tirely from Damley, sleeping in a separate icxnn, and 
spending Iho gi eater part ot the day, ami often part 
of tho night, with David Riecio. It was but niilnial 
th;it rumours of tlio strangest kind should glow out 
of this intimacy, which many .asserted to bo eiiiiiiiial, 
and which seemed tho more oxtraoi diiiary as tlio 
queen was generally known to be pregnant. Diuiiley 
was visibly aflbctwl by the beliavioiii- of nis eon.soit; 
his entire luannor changed ; ho spoke little, ami only 
with intimate friends; and his former boisteiousncss 
got eonvorled into dull gloom. Mniy was warned on 
all sides that a conspiracy was being formed against 
her, but paid no heed to it, as if entirely lost to tho senso 
of hor own position. In Fobinary, 1.’>.’)(!, a niontli 
after the arrival of tho French cmliassy, the rumoured 
jilot was the talk of tho capital; and while tho queen 
was full of thoughts of revenge against heretics, as 
a new devout inemlxsr of tho Holy Ijoague, iiiiothoV 
sort of rovongo was openly prcpaied, almost in her 
bight—so openly that the English ambassador sent 
the report of it to his goveniiiicnl. “J know now 
for certain,” Randolph wrote on tho 13t]i of Febrnaiy, 

“ that this qnei'n rojienfeth her marriage, that bhe 
Jiatoili tho king and all his kin; I know that ho 
know'eth himself that ho hath a jiai taker in play and 
giimo with him; 1 know that thoro aro practiwiS in hand 
contrived between the father and the son k) come by 
the Clown against 4er will; I know that if that take 
eficot which is intendt4, iJavid, with tho consent of the 
king, shall liave his throat cut within those ten days. 
Many things and grievonser, and worse are brought 
to my oars, yea of things intended against tho queen’s 
own ix'rson.” • 

The event thus predicted took place three wet'ks 
after tho date of Itandolph’s letter, in the evening of 
Satunlay, tho 9th of March. Mary Btuai t this even¬ 
ing had ordei-ed a rich sujJJwr to bo pivparod in a 
little chamber adjoining her bedroom, intending to 
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»pend a fow it^ours in joy and mon-imeift with hor Donglaa, brotlior of KuUivon. NN'liilo tlio laltoi 
fevourito. Tho qnoen was in higli spirits; that very thm«t tlio q\ieeii into tlic arms of lior liusbaiul, Faloon 
day a meeting of tho estates of Scotland, carefully side laid hold of Kiceio, giiping him by iho luck idl 
chosen nndor Ricoio’s directions, had taken place, to he shrieked with pain, anil lot go his hold on Maiy’s 
prepare laws for tho restoration of tlio old faith; and dress. “Do not hurt him! Oh, do not hurt him'” 
that same day Mary horsolf had gone down to tho the queon shrieked, faintly ; but her w'oids wore lost 
Edinburgh Tolbooth, and in an clocpiont speech had in tho tramp of armed men pouring in at llio door. 
IKsrsnaded tlio peers of tho realm to veto an act of “ I his shall justify him,” Falconsido cried, drawing 
attainder against Murray and his-associates, (lood a coul from his picket, and Ihrowing it aroimd the, 
nows, too, liad como from Homo, tho ponliflf promising Italian. Again Maiy shiiekcd, and, rushing forwaul 
his active assistance in establishing her on tho throno with tlio stri'iigth of dosiKiir, ujisct tho taiile hefojc 
of two kingdoms; to which sho replied, in tho gushing hor and tho l.imp on it, leaving the, ehumhor in utku 
gratitudo of hor hoai-t, that “ with tho help of (^od darkness. Louder still grow tlio tiaiup of heavy feel, 
and his holiness sho would leap over the wall.” Tho and the ringing of armonr, but high above it sounded 
future scorned all golden to Mary; already, in imag- Iviccio’s voice, as ho was diaggod away fiom his 
illation, sho saw herself at Iho head of an immense mistress and into her bedroom. “ Madame, iiiiulaine, 
aimy, cntoriiig tho gates of the English capital, save ipc! save me! Spaio my life I” ho ciiod, fainter 
already sho saw tho whole host of hor enomies in tho and fainter. Then, on a smlden, all was still, 
dust aiound hor; already she «iw tho greatest of her Mary Stuart did not Hunt away on seeing tlio man 
foes, her brother, whom sho halud with tho hatrcil of dear to her us her own life muidoied heforo her eyes, 
hell, brought before hor in chains, midway between Hors was a son! abivo fainting- a soul in which Iho 
tho dungeon, tho scaffold, and tlio grip of the hang- mighty passions of lovo and of halo wore stniggling 
man. Tho queen of Seotlaftd felt iutpnsely hajipy at together in ouo everhisling battle. Iliecio gone, and 
her little supper in her littlo room. She was sitting she thought of nothing but revenge - of lovongo deep 
on a sofa; opposite hor,in a soft arm-chair, was David as hell, and fiightiiil as the gloom of despair in her 
Kic'cio, and, a little aside, sat tho countoss of Argj’lo, a oivn hoavt. Darnley kept beside her, as well as 
lady rejmted to 1)0 of easy morals, and a groat admirer Jluthven, and with gigantic power of dissiuiulatjuu 
of tho handsome Italian. Moriily wont Iho talk, and she masteied her feelings so far us to appear calm and 
uiOTiily ran tlio wine, when on a sudden heavy stops eolleeted. At a ghmee she ]K‘reeivcd how Ihing.s 
vveio heard on tho ontsido, coming from tho queen’s sUmkI; how her imbecile liusliaiid w'as pushed for wnid 
liedroom. A moment more, and tho curtain at iho hy others; and bow tho daik deed aix'oiuplished 
door was uplifted, rovoaling the foim of Darnley. liefoio her. eyes could ho nothing but the pioliide to 
Tho qiiocn kxikcd at him with siiiqinso, making a i'nithor and gieah-r doed.s. 'I’hat she would not. ho 
gestmo as if to order him away; but ho walked for- aljowed herlilierly (o jiiinish tho muiderois was cle.ir 
waid nncoiioernetl, and sat down at her side outlie without lefleetiyn, and the only doubt was what they 
sofa. Mary had not yet recovered from her astonish- meant to do with In-r. 'Jo discover this, and oscajie, 
meut when anothei figiiro appeared under tho crimson •! possible, fioni the meslios ol hor foe's, wa.s tlio one 
01111.0111 at the door. It was tho oail of Jliilliven, groat immeJiato ohjeiit, and to ttccomplisli it Mary 
Dai nicy’s line,le, a gaunt, grim figure, in steel armour determined to flatter tho knave to nliom sho vvjs 
luid helmet., with cliooks pale from loeont illness, and wedded, allhoiigli feeling as it she could Ioai Jiiiu 
ojos glaring like file. At sight of tho toiriblo ajipai i- to pi(ve.s. She hogged 1!nthveu to leave her alono 
tion, the queen stood bolt upright, and in trembling with lici liiisband ; hut tlio call, who saw tliioiign liei 
tone asked tho meaning of the intrusion. “Lctjmn objeet, and who luUy knew tlio craven ^^atuio ot 
man eoine forth,” tho carl replied, slowly, pointing to Darnley, iiliised to do so. All that sho eoiitd o itain 
i;ieeio; “ ho has been hero over long.”’ “ What has at last w s to he allowed to go to lesi; amt laidinglil; 
ho donor Mary oriod, terrified; “What has ho drawing near, tho gaunt call ookod the iiiieeus lioil- 
dono? llo is hero by my will.” “Itladamo.” said room, leaving licr ahmo with her boundless griel, 
tho oail, slowly as before, and in dis-p si'pnlelii-al Early next moniing,l'aniloy,ovoi'eAmiing tho seuip es 
voice, “ho has offonded yoiir honour: ho has offended of his iinele, was allowed to visit Maiy, am 
yonr husband’s honour: he has causi'd your majesty roeeived by her with the most atrcelionato caimsos. 
to banish a great part of tho nobility that ho might Flatloiing his inordinate vanity, amt exhausting tiei- 
bo made a lord, and ho has lioon tho destioyor of tho «olf in promises ol honours to eome, .she was iiol, ong 
commonwealth.” Then, sliiding forward, an'd address- in gaining entire eontiol over tlio weak imiiaeaymiiii. 
ing Darnley with “ I’ako tho queen your wife to yon,” Ho then revealed to her the wliole plot in which he 
ilio gaunt earl stretched forth his to seize Kicciio. and his fnends were engaged, telling no moie ties 
MaiyKhnekod aloud, and Hlaricil foiward to Have her than sufficient to rodecin Ins own oluuiw er. aiy 
lover, who went on his knees behind hor, clinging to Stuart loand with astonishment mid hoiioi t la u 
tho fold of her garments, and crying like a child, ranrdor of Kieeio was but the prelude oi more unportr 
'rhe shrieks of Uio queen brought forth a number of ant events, tending to uotlnng loss tliaii le les oi i- 
sorvants; but a look from tho call sufficed to keep lion ofMuiTay to i.owei;. and the ronseendmicy ot tlio 
tliom at bay. « Lay no liauds on mo,'* Rnthvon oried, great Piotestant pai ty. She learnt that the 

drawing his daggei-, “ I will not bo handled.” Then of which hei- lover hud been the fust victim h id ixui 

Le stamped with his foot, apd tho crimson curtains slowly formed, almost before her o«u eyis, • 

opened once more, to let In a throng of armed men, solotim agreement had L'en wgn d ami suorn io oy 

hoaded hy two nobles, Kor of Falconsido, and Oeorgo the cc*'Is of Murray, Morton, Aio am o is j 
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ut U»« Oiiitgrega4^6&, aA ■well na by her husband and 
the members of hw family, “ to establish religion as 
it •was at the queen’s home-coming;” and that while 
Murray and tbo other banished lords had been gained 
over by the stipulation of Ixsing secured in all their 
IK'ssessions, and reinstalled in their foniier offices, 
llarnloy had been placed at tlio head of tho plot by 
one of tho fundamental conditions of tho bargain, by 
which all undertook “to bo liege subjects to J’rinco 
Henry, to take part with him in all bis lawful actions, 
causes, and quairels, to Iw friends to his friends, and 
enemies to his emunies.” Mar 3'’8 caresses redoubled 
when she found how easily she might uncoil tho 
fonuidablo plot, 'fbo puppet-king, “ Tiince Jleniy,” 
was lying in lior arms sinqieriiig his woes, telling 
lies, and acousiug Lis friends. Jt was with ivild 
evultatiou she felt how she might use this puppet- 
king; how sbo might put liira forwaid, and fondle 
and caress him - .and then crush him under her feet. 

liCavirig the chiimber of his wife, Hamley sought 
his co-coiispirators. Ho told them tho cpieen had 
fallen very ill, and it was absolutely necessary that 
bbo -bliould have tho company of some of her ladies, 
and also that a midwifo should bo called, a mis¬ 
carriage having become Hkely in consequence of the 
excitement of tho previous night, lluthvon looked 
with suspicion npop these projiGsals, knowing lha 
wonderful power of dissimulation of tho august lady 
wliom lie had caged, and luiving not much confidonco 
in her husband, his nephew. However, he as well as 
Doygla-s and tlio other conspirators d'd not wish to 
bo harsh; and considering that the |ialaco and castle 
of Ilolyrood was occiqiied by tlieir retainers, and that 
tho overwliclming majoiity of tbo citizens of the 
cu 2 >ital was in tlieir favour, they losolvctd to conform 
to Mary’s wishes, and allow the ladies of tho coiiit 
aedbss to her. They liad no sooner m.tdo their bow in 
tho loyal cliamlior, when they received inbtnictions 
to aot as Bjiies and secret messengei's, to put them¬ 
selves in eommunieation with the queen’s friends, and 
to repirt on the condition of her enemies. Tlio du!«k 
of evening—Sunday evening the lOlh of March - 
had w't in by this lime, and tbo queen was still busy 
with her ladies, when tbero was a loud knocking at 
tbo outer jialaco-gates, and a long file of lioi semen 
wore seen gdloping foiwaid in fuiious speed from 
the Dunbar load. Mary’s bi ait beat high; it seemed 
as if tbo hour of delivci am e was nearer than ■ x jK'Ctcd, 
the faithful county of Ibiddington being the liist to 
show ils zeal for roj’altv mid leligioii. Louder giew 
tbo knocking; gicat ciowds c.aue hastening from all 
sides lo meet lll^ dusty hoisemen on tho road, and the 
qnoen, leaning out of tbo window, doubted no longer 
that they wcio fn.auls. But, all on a sudden, the gate 
flew open, and in lodo the earl of Murray. The 
brother whom she hated more than any living man, 
whom she would have glmlly killed under thousand 
tortures, stood before Mai’y Stuart. There ho stood, in 
the courtyard of Ilolyrood, pioud siid erect, with the 
mien of a conqueror: he a conquoior, and she a 
prisoner. 

Mary gasped for hrcetli, leaning heavily against 
the window. One otlu'r look, fieice. snake-like, she 
darted at Mniray, and then rocover(*d icif [xisw'sbicm, j 
Turaing round, slio oidorcd a servant to mvit.; tho j 


oofl, hel’ dear hnitlier, to visit her ■» her solitude 
end cheer her yriih his counsel. ‘ In another minute 
Murray was in tho queen’s chamber, Ruthven and tho 
other oonspiratora trying vainly to keep him lack. 
“Oh, ray beloved brother,” Mary cried, throwing 
herself on Murray’s nock, a flood of tears streaming 
down her polo face, and her lips trembling convul¬ 
sively ; “ Oh my boloived brother, if you had been here 
I should not have undergone tho sufForiugs I went 
through, not have had tho humiliation I met wilh.” 
’J’he carl felt deeply touched; ho knew that but the 
day before tho sister now appealing to his love had 
shown her hatred by enforcing, through jicrBonal 
demand, his attainder, wildly anxious to send him to 
tho block; ho knew that she luid jilaimod his des¬ 
truction a hundred times lioforo: but ho forgot and 
forgave it all in tho spectacle of giief now before his 
eyes. Murray really believed that suffering had chas- 
tmod, if only momentarily, tho lioart of tho queen; and 
in tho fulness of his generosity ho pioinised to bocomo 
her friend and jitotoctor onco more. 'Tho earl was as 
good ns his word. Tho next day a long coiiforenoo 
was hold among tho allietl nobles to decide on what 
should bo done next; a few, most intimate with tho 
oharacter of Mary Stuart, insisted that she should bo 
kci>L m jiorpctual imiirisonment; olhors that she 
should bo tried before a committee of tlio estates of tho 
icahri; others again, that she should be hold in 
honourablo confinement in Stirling (’asllo until she 
had aiiprovod the now government, and given secure 
guarantees never more lo intoiforo wilh tlio con¬ 
stitutional liliertics of tho icalm and the fico exercise 
of the reformed religion. IVhilo tho debate was 
going on, D.^rnloy entered tho room, fresh fioin tho 
embraces of bis wife. Ho told his fiieiius that the 
quron bad consented, on his entreaty, to issue a full 
and complete amuosty, to astablish a now govemmciit, 
with tho earl of Munay at the hoad, and to submit 
for tho fiifnie entiidy to the counsel of his jiarty. 
The imi joiity of tho conspiratora looked dubious at 
tliis sudden conversion; but though tliey did not 
timst Damlcy, they w're far fiom deeming liim an 
absolute traitor and villain. Murray warmly jileaded 
the part of bis sister; and after some fuithor conversa¬ 
tion, in which the carl reminded his friends thal 
Jlarnloy w.rs comjiollcd, by his oath and signature of 
the common liond, to stand and foil r\ilh lliom, it was 
rmilvod to accept tho queen’s offer, given in \vi iting. 
'fho agreement was to be drawn ujr at another eoii- 
feieneo tho same day, and Damlcy solomnly promised 
to get it signed by his royal consort early tho next 
rnor-ning. Jn tlio meanwhile ho pleaded that tiro 
guards be withdrawn from her door, to sp.iro the 
queen the ignominy of being any longer considered a 
jirisoncr. Even ttis was consented to, with some 
opjiositioti, Rutbven koejiiiig his eyes fixed ujion 
Mary’s husband, as if to read bis soul. Quitting the 
room, lire voice of tho grim carl rang in his cars: 
“ Whatever bloodshed follows be on your head.” 

Damlcy trembltnl at the voice, and hurried away 
as if driven by furies. Instead of returning to tho 
qnootrs room, in acx;ordaneo with a promise given to 
Mary, he fled in another,dii’cetion, and jirivately Bent 
a mwsage to her that all waS going on well. Late at 
night, ho mustered eoirmge to liead the small stair- 
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case leo^ng %)m 3iis o^^liedroom on. tUb bisoiaent 

the palace, to the quin’s chamber aa the first floor. 
SofUy ho crept, followed by three gentlemen, very 
young, but devoted friends of the royal cause. Sir 
Arthur Ih'skino, Anthony Standon, and Stuari of 
Ti-oquair. To stir the biood of the youths coming 
before her in tho dead of night, by a passionate 
appeal to their loyalty, was easy, work for Mary ; and 
they all promised on their knees to save her, or to 
ponsh in tho attempt. Tlicn they went back as 
(juietly as they had come, to make preparations for the 
(light. At tho sound of tho midnight bell, when all 
was silent, Damloy having visited his friends, still 
sitting in conclave, a last time to lull suspicion, tho 
qnocn wrapped herself in a largo mantle, and cau¬ 
tiously made her way downtlic narrow staircase to her 
husband’s room, where he was waiting it>r her. So 
far escape was easy, but now began the difficulty. 
'I’ho guards set by tho conspirators had been with- 
diawii fiom all cntraiu^s to the royal apartments; 
bat tho outer gates of tho palace wore watched raoie 
iiariowly than over, Kuthvon having given strict 
orders to let not a soul pass «n or out witJiout a pass¬ 
port, and the closest pei’sonal erurmination. 13ut tho 
(pieen knew one outlet not dreamt of by tho most 
watchful of licr enemies. Close to tho jralace stood 
the hall-riiinod abbey of Ilolyiood, place of sepulture 
of many monarchs; and an old servant had told Mary^ 
that- there was a swrot passage coimecting the resi¬ 
dence of Scotland’s living sovereigns with tho tomb 
of tho dead kings. Tho passage was discovered after 
some search : it was narrow, dfiiup, and with a stream 
of foul, mephitic air issuingfrom. it. J3ut Mary hesi¬ 
tated not a moment. A servant leading the way, and 
Dartiley following, she crawled along the horrible 
vault, amidst broken coffins, bones, and skulls, with 
skeletons rustling close to hor oar in tho thick mid¬ 
night ah'. Tho road through tho grave seemed never 
ending, and Mary began to feel faint when emerging 
at last from tiro eliaiiiol-house into tho old abbey, 
lightened up by tho full nuron. At the gate stood 
Krskino, Standon, and Stuart of Traquair, with neigh¬ 
ing horses stumping tho ground. Jn a second Mary 
was in tho saddle, taking her scat bcliind Sir Artliur 
®iskino, on tho same steed. Away they went, with 
tho swiftness of tho wind, tho feet of tho noble 
coursers scarcely touching the ground. Past Arthur’s 
Seat, spectral-looking in tho yellow light of tho .moorr; 
across tho Esk, aird tiro battle-field of Musselburgh; 
past Seton and Prestonpans, with the shining sea to 
the left: onward the riders spurred, faster and faster, 
tiU, at tho end of two hours, tho foaming hor-sos drew 
breath under the castle-walls of Dirnbar. “ Who is 
there?” tho warder shouted from the lower. “Tire 
queen,” Sir Arthur’s voice sounde^ through the night. 
Down camo tho heavy drawbridge; tho chains 
clanked; the iron gate swung on its hinges, and Mary 
Stuart and her five companions rode into Dunbar 
Castle. 

The night-ride from Holyrood tcb Dunbar restored 
tho shattered fortunes of Scotland’s queen. Even tho 
greatest onoinies of the sovereign could not help 
admiring tho invincible courage of tho woman. Maiy, 
on her part, lost no time to heighten this feeling in j 
hor favour. She sent out proclamations in al 1 directions, | 


I complaining of tho trcAtmont she had received, tiocus- 
I mg her enemies, dwelling upon tho bright future 
ai-ising from her maternal prosjiocta, and sumiuouing 
all her faithful subjects to arms, to protect hor and 
tho unborn hojic of two kingdoms in her womh. Tiie 
call was obeyed with onthnsiosm. In less than live 
days, a hundred nobles and tlioir retainers, Protestunls 
as well as Catholics, had hurried up to I)onl)ar, and 
before a week was over Mary found herself at the hwul 
of an array of eight thousand men. Witlu)ut losing 
further time, she at once unfurled tho royal standatd to 
lead hor tioops to Edinburgh. There was no dangoi on 
tho loute, f()r dismay hud seizwl tho cvnfcdoiato eails 
as soon as they discovered tliat they had licon be¬ 
trayed by their nominal chief; and, finding tlie cnri out 
of popularity suddenly tura .^gainst them, nothing 
remained but flight aeroi^ tim Border, or humble sub¬ 
mission to the qncen. Jtuthven, Moiton, Falconside, 
and two or tlireo others, chose tlio fonuer couise, aware 
that their active jtai-ticipation m tiio muidor of liieoio 
would for ever make rcw)ncili.it ion impossible; tho i est, 
ineludiug Glcncairn, Rothes, and Aigylo,scnt in their 
submission, having previously aseortamed tliat a luirdon 
would bo granted to them on giving security for 
future gootl behaviour. 'I'ho earl of Murray alone re¬ 
fused cither to ily or to crave paidon, although imploicd 
by Ruthven and Morton, as tho rest hud fallen otT, 
not to endanger himself on their Tlccrmiit, hut to make 
his jteace if possible. Groat w'as Mary’s temptation 
to satisfy at last her buniiug liaticd, when lidmg 
into Edinburgh at llic head of hoi troops, and finding 
Muriay where she h.\d loft him a few days before, 
alone, and abandoned by all liis friends. Revenge, 
gratitude, and calculations of policy, kept struggling 
in hor breast for .a moment, till both the queen’s anil 
the w-oman’s woakne&s united in pointing to tJio light 
jiath. To kill a brother, a iioworfiil noble, a week afier 
having caUed him Jicr dclivcnsr, and sniofboring liim 
under kisses, was above wLal Maiy ytnai t was ycl 
prepared for; she thcicforo ran up to fbo cail, kissed 
bim puce moio, and once more ealled lum her dear 
brotlior. 'rewards Jicr Imsband, Mary sbowod loss 
eoremony; and before even tliey retimiod to Edin¬ 
burgh Dainley had to find that she hated him more 
heal lily than ever, although to save hor ho had hccoine 
a traitor to his paity. Tho vain, contemiitihlo youth, 
despised and shunned by all, laid to diani the cup of 
dislionour to tho diegs. lie vas compelled to take 
• liis oath, by BiKioial older of tho queen, w'ho held i.i 
lior hiinds tbo inconteslablo proofs, under his own 
signatuie, of Laving jdaiincd and organized tlio groat 
conspiiacy, that ho had never “ eounsoUed, eomniandwl, 
consented to, assisted or approved ” tbo death ot Riccio, 
which confession was piihlislicd at tho market-cross ot 
cvoiy town of Seotbuid. After accomplishing this 
picoo of revenge, and sending to tho gallows a dozen 
miflerablo wrotehos, who, in the sliuiw of eorvuiits and 
c^tekoepors, liad taken p<nt in the llolyrood events, 
tho queen ordered a magnificent burial fur her mur¬ 
dered lover. 'J'ho ceremony was goigeous; but its 
very splendour dcstioyud tho halo of roiiianoo hanging 
round the shadow of tho poor Itali.m valei. Jhe 
finest funeral sermon becoming Lis memory Ind beeii 
picachcil already by one of tho 'xirters of the loyal 
2 >ubaj<^ When Jtieeio’s binly—mn i.ifeil, jiieieed, and 
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tofii, with Darnloy’s own <lii 5 ;gor, taken from its sheath Elizabeth’S special envoy, not leading to anj'thing else 
by Douglas, left slicking in the mangled corpse as but pmtestations on tlio iKirt of tho English govern 
justification of the deed—had been carried downstairs niont, Mary tried a bolder stop, by expelling Ihtn- 
from tho queen’s liedehamhor, and thrown into a dolph, tho regular ambassador, from tho court, and 
lumbor-room, like a dog’s carcase, tho porter at the door sending him over tho Hordor like a folon, unthir j 
tsamo in to have a last look at her majesty’s favourite, pretonco of Ix'ing in relation with her enoiaies. 
Then, having stuffed Riccio’s corpw) into an old box, tho This took pltvce a few days before tho mnidor 
man foil moralizing: “ IIoto is his destiny I On this of Riecio, and appeared for a moment to rouse 
(•host was his fust lied when ho camo t(» tho ]>Iaco, and tho ire of Elizalxitn almost to Uio war point. But, 
there now ho lieth, a very niggard arid niiskiiown tino to old habits—not altogether unwise in lior jxisi- 
knave.” tion—she waited awhile, and kept w.'itehiug events 

The physical'con I ago displayed by Maiy Stuart before coramiHing herself; and, seeing tho quick turn 
after the l]ol.\ro(xl tragedj’, greatly increased iho imm- of Mary's fortmajs after tho flight from Holyreod, she 
Ix'r of hor English friends; and her pio.spec!ts of a heir once more presented herself in the guise of affoetionato 
Hoemod to adtl immensely to the ehanocs of tho queen fiiond. No scxinor was tho Scottish tpioon loinstallod 
liocoming tho successor of Elizabeth. Jt was getting in her capital, at the head of a goodly army, when 
licyond doubt that tho latter never meant to many, love-notes from tho throne of England camo pouiing in 
anil kept dallying and toying with tlio many aspirants stivams. Tlio dim shadow of i»ast tioubles was still 
to lier hand meicly as a kind of amusement, with not suflicieutly before Mary's eyes to snWue her jiassions, 
the least 1 cgaid for tlio ofton-exjucssed wishes of pai- so as to give a soft reply to tho ILittoriug letters, 
lianiont. Thus it became the gnulually-narrowing and to express her thankiulness, nioreovei, by tho 
elioico of all looking to tho future of tho country, despatch of a s^Kxsial ambassador to London. For tin’s 
either to admit Mary and iier heirs to tho succession, oflitio tho queen scloetod a jKUSOn named Thornton, 
under such constitutional limits a.s to insure civil ami v, !n» had long filled tho jwist of her cunfidential agent 
loligious liWty, or to leave everything unsettled and at Rome. Tliornton took his road byway of Berwick, 
lisk a probable war of succession. Tho inclination to wlusro ho had a long interview with the call of Bed- 
choose the lessor of tho two evils, in acknowledging ford. Tho latter, in a nolo to Cecil, wiittcn the same 
tho riglits of Mary'to the throne of England, was day, introduced the new ambassador as “a voiy evil 
gituliially lieeoming more general, to such an extent and naughty person, whom 1 l>Jay you not to be¬ 
ns to make itself felt in tho actions of Elizabeth, lieve.” 

Afraid effacing pailiamont and of raising eiother storm In llio interchange of eomplimoiits between Eliza- 

of discussion about licr marriage and tJie/uioocssion. both ami Mary, the Jailer was not long to see hor own 
she postjtoued its m(H3ling from month to month, until advantage. Having madfc tho wannest effors of aid 
all hor supplies wore utteily exhausted, while at the and assistance, Elizahoth was asked, in an imuxient 
same time she strove Juud to keep on fiiendly terms W'ay, to oblige her sister by siirrendoiing to justice 
with Mary, submitting even to indignities. Thc.se tlio mindereis of Ificeio, iiolably tho eails Rnthven 
wOie not vvaiilitig fiom the beginning of tho Dai nicy and Morton, who h.rd taken lefuge in Eiighmd. 'riio 
mairiago, and went on increasing when Maiy jie.r- demand eamo slattliiig ujkiu Elizabeth, putting her 
eeived that everysuceessiveaff'roni broiighton nothing for the moment in the greatest perptoxity. I'o help 
but iuereased teiideiness on the jiaii of hor sister of to send Rnthven and Morton to the block was nothing 
England. 'J’he arrest and inijti isuument of Tamwoiih, loss Ilian to break for ever and hojieleBsly with tho 

rolbimors of Scotland, as 
well as to give deadly 
offence to their syin | lathisci s 
in England, while, on tli 4 > 
olhor hand, to lefiiso the 
Kuirender of tho calls, 
clearly criminals in tho eyes 
of tho law, was to make all 
previous expressions of 
friendship for the queen of 
Hoots appear liollow and 
ticochorous. Tn order to 
get out of tho diflicnlty, 
Elizabeth once more piao- 
tisod double deceit Hhe 
promised Maiy to have the 
murdorors arrested, while 
at tho same time sho sent 
messengers to the fugitive 
earls, ordering them to 
keep out of tho way, with 
a hint that they would 
fmd plenty of room in 
Engltuid to live in, but 
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that they must not stay near the Border. Thft mossago 
was useless in tho cose of Euthven, who, when Elisea> 
both despatched her summons, had gone to a land be¬ 
yond the reach of queens, judges, and hangmon. The 
grim earl, smitten with incurable disease, had ris^n 
fi-om his deathbed to bo Uio am* of the great conspiracy, 
and, by a supremo oflfoit, compelled the l)ody for a brief 
hour to obey the mind; but no sqoner was the work 
over, when, like a lion mortally wounded, ho sank down 
to rise no more. His com])anions-in-anns and his son 
William mode him a lowly grave, near Newcastle, 
and, praying God to have mercy ujx)n his soul, lode 
ofiF, not knowing whither. The queen of Kiiglund 
was able now to assert, with scuno show of trulli, that 
she did not know where to find the men whose daggers 
had stnick down David liiccio. 

Mary Stuart’s anxiety to take revenge on tho m.nr- 
derors of her lover was lost for awhile in weightier 
events. In tho second w’oek of .June, three months 
after the midnight ride from Holyiood to Dunbar, tho 
p.angB of clrildbirth camo over the queen, sotting all 
eyes to watch tho least of her movements. To bo 
quiet, Mary retired into the inner apartments of Edin¬ 
burgh CastJo; and here, on tho 19th of June, 150G, she 
gave birth to a son, called Janies at the baptisirral font 
—destined thereafter to bo tho sixth royal James of 
Scotland, and tho fiist of the United Kiirgdonr of 
Scotland and England. 'J’he birth of tho child took 
place, between nine and ten o’clock in the monring ; 
and as soon as its sex had been proclaimed. Sir James 
Melville, waiting in the antechamber, spurred and 
booted, spj-ang on his steed, and I’odo off sontlrward in 
furious haste. Ho reached Bor wick tho same evening; 
slept, and nrshed off ag.aiu southward, searecly leaving 
the saddle till, at tho end of three days, ho drew 
breath at tho gates of London. Tt wum late in the 
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afternoon of tho 22nd of June that the familiar face 
of Sir .James appeared beforo Cecil, who was not. a 
little startled on loarning tho great news hreuglvt by 
tho dusty traveller. Wrthout losing a minute, (Iwrl 
posted dowi to Grccnwieli, where tho queen had taken 
up her rcsidoivie, to enjoy tho fine season in moii-imcnt 
and festivities. Eliza lieth was dancing after siippor, 
when she was told (hat Mr. Socrotary wished (o see her 
on important business; not wishing to bo intoi- 
riiiited in the ehanuing exorcise of her limbs, slio 
onlerod him to como up and deliver his message 
quickly. Then Cecil, stepping fbiwaid gravely, 
whispered in her ear, “tho liucen Mary Las been 
delivered of a son." Elizabeth stai’tcd as if struck by 
invisible hands. Losing all wdf-control, she sank into 
a cliaii’, and covering her face, hurst out crying, “'I’lio 
Queen of Soots is mol.lici of a f.ur son, while 1 urn but 
a b in-en stock." 

A fow hours sufficed to oliaso all traces of tlie 
woman in ElrailictJi, and bring out tho queen and 
aceoin])]isliod actress. Early on tlio moniing after his 
aiTival, her majesty received Sir James Melville at a 
solemn audience, to hear fioiu his lips tho great news 
from tho north. Elizabeth was all smiles and choor- 
fiilnoss, expressing her intense delight at tlioraoshago; 
and, in ansAver to a request of tiro ambassador to 
stand godmother't*r tho new-botn infant, consented at 
onco “to bo a goasip to tho queen.* A little jrrivate 
conversation followed, in whiuh tho astute Srofcli 
diplomatist, “to give Jier majesty a scare fioiu 
marriage, and from Cliarlcs of Austria,” infoinred 
Elizabeth th^t “ the queen ot Scots had dearly bought 
her cliild, being so sore handled that she wihiied 
slro had never been married.’’ Tho “scare’’ was 
somowliat unnooessaiy in respect to tho big headed 
.'iTCliduke, and the cleverness of 8ir .James only 
proved that he had got very little insight into I lie 
true nature of Queen Elizabeth. It was mrtly for 
this I’cason (hat ho was rrot suecessful eitlior in tho 
marragenrent of (ho most important part of 1 he hnsinoss 
which had bi’oitglit him to London. 'rJio nervs t)f 
Mary's delivery might easily have been transmitted by 
any ordinary duke, baron, or otlioi’ gold-lacod official; 
but what had diivcn him into the fatigues of tho 
saddle and lop-hools was somcihing veiy different. 
Her late successes had made the <piocn of Scots sanguine, 

! and she hojusl that tho hiith of a heir rvoiild suffi¬ 
ciently startle her affoctiemato Knglish sister to sottlo 
the gieat sriccossion question. However, Klizalxrlh 
was not startled for more than an hour or two. and 
after that became more waiytlmn ever. To all the 
polite requests of Sir James, and still inoae jiolife hints 
as to what his mistress might do in ease her just 
demands w'cro entirely rofusisl, Elizabeth replied with 
nothing hut compliments and vague promises, devoid 
of even the shadow of a tangible engagement. At, 
last, tho diplomatist was compelled to draw tho final 
arrow from his quivor,in remarking upon tiro attitude 
of tho Englisli parliamout in former sossioris, and tho 
probability that tho next would bring fortJi inoro 
serious debates on the succession. Tho thrust camo 
homo, for the queen w'as fully aw'aio that a storm 
was brewing in the political sky, which, this time, 
could not bo allayed by further parHuinoutary pnrro- 
gations. , It had been settled tiiat 1, - representatives 
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of the nation should meet at the end of ScptcmlK^r, the 
state of the royal exchequer allowing no further delay, 
^lolvil’s argument, nevertholcHs, had no eflect upon 
Elizabeth, who was making her own prcqmations for 
getting the necessary supplies. Sim had decided to 
make tho faithful OTmmous pliant* by a progress 
through the countiy previous to tho meeting of par¬ 
liament, trust,ing that hor speeches would prove a 
fair counterpoise against tho new temptations of the 
Scotch biby. Taught early in the school of adversity, 
of intrigue, and of suffering, Elizabeth all her life 
long had a profound belief in the power of words over 
facts. 

Tho queen sot out on her progress at the commence¬ 
ment of August. Passing suceossively thiough Bed- 

I ford, Huntingdon, and Northanqitousliire, jiaying a fly¬ 
ing visit to Woodstock—prison of her youth—honour¬ 
ing Cecil by accepting his hospitality at Stamford, 
eliciting immense enthusiasm at Oxfoixi by speaking 
pure Greek, and delighting the farmers of Btuks and 
Bucks by talking very broad English, Elizabeth spent 
seven weeks in gathering popularity, and came back 
to London just in time to open parliament, well siitis- 
fied with tho results of her journey. The 1ord.s arni 
I commons assembled on the 30th of September, and 
j tho effect of the queen’s progress was so far visible 
j on their dclilreiut’anB that for mor e than a fortnight 
I nothing was heard of but eoinpliments to hor majesty. 
Then, however, came a sudden exjrlosion of jrent-up 
feelings. Cecil, thinking tho time admii'ablo for pass¬ 
ing his money-bills, brought thorn forward m tho 
18th of Ootobor; but was met at once by tho motion, 
voted amidst great applause “ to revive tho sirit for 
tho succession,” and to consider the supplies afterwords. 
Tt was iu vain that a mem her of tho privy eouncii, 
Sir Ambio.'io Cave, declared formally, as if directed to 
do so by Elizabeth, that “the qua-n. by God’s special 
providence, was moved to marry; that "she minded lor 
the welfaro of the natron to piosoculo tiro same, but 
that she wished to see the sequel of that befoi’e further 
suit touching the BUce<*ssion.” It w^as not difficult 
to see that this was but a stratagem for getting the 
money-bills passed, aud then prorogue parliament 
once more; and the commons pcreistently refused to 
I jxrstpono tiro subject uppermost in llicir niiiicls, 

I urging tiro upper house to assist in tho ‘•suit for (ho 
I suct'ession.” I'ho IoimIs liaving consented, all public 
; business was suspended for two weeks, in order to 
j picpfirc an address to the crown, which tn.sk was 
j left lo a oominittco of both houses. Elijaibeth gave 
' vent to her anger .at this step in iloroo invectives; 
j pd, not eout&it with showering abuse upon jrai liament 
I in genci-al, sent for the princijial momlx.'rB of (ho 
comiuitlee to deliver to them s}')eeial lectures, made up 
I of alternate proniiscs>and threats. But the committee 
I went on iic.lwilbstandirg, and tho great address 
j having bci'U slrivpcd in ten days’ lalionr, the queen 
1 was asked to listen lo its delivei’y. Gladly would < 
i she have sent hc>r falibrul loids and commcjiis homo 
to thoir faiiuties; but Ce' il a argument of there being 
no mo.H<y iu tho cxchecpier was rmanswelable. 

I Ihore wci-o no sermoi's luitsled to teaeh the value 
of money to the maidem queen. 

“ By her highness’s special commaiulnx nt,” twenty- 
: seven membei-s of tho llouse of Lor ds, itnd #jiirty-of 


the Commons assembled at Whitehall, on the 5th of 
Novetnlxir, to deliver the address. Tho paper, road 
by Sir Nicholas Bacon, was vory decid^ iu tone, 
sotting it forth as an absolute nocossity lliat tho queon 
shordd either marry, or, refusing to do so, pi-epare at 
onco a settlement of the succossion. Elizahcith w.i« 
told that she might maivy “wlioi-o it should pleaSo 
her, "weith whom it ^ihould please her, aud as soon as it 
should please herbut that, maniago not decided 
upon at onoo, and in all sincerity, it was indispensable ' 
to pass a law of succession, “ canyiiig witli it sudi 
necessity that without it they could not see how tlio 
safety of her royal person, or tho preservation of her 
iinjierial crown and realm, could bo or should bo 
sirflidontly and cer tainly pi-ovided for.” ’J’ho address 
w^ouird u]» by saying that tho nou-settlcmont of the 
succession would bo “ a dtaigeious burden before Oocl 
ujron hor majesty.” Elizalroth was startled at this 
language, aucl in grerat excitement gave vent to a 
most extraordinary speech. After well abusing tiro 
members of tlio lower house, she cried that “ she was 
not surprised at the commons; they had small 
experience, and had acted like Imys; but that tho 
lords should have gone along wtith tlxern, she con¬ 
fessed, had filled her with wonder. There wore 
seme among them who had placed their swords at her 
disjxrsal wliou her sister was on the throne, and had 
invited hor to seize the crown, and she knew hut too 
well that if she allowed a sua'casor to Ixr named, 
there would Ire men wdio would approach him, or her, 
with the same oncouragomout to distui'b tho jrcaco of 
tho realm.” 'I’lion, turning r'oundupori a couple of un¬ 
lucky bishops, tenants off tho sees of Durham and IjOix- 
doii, whom she espied among (he aildress-hear'erB, Eliza- 
Ivtlx continued, sliarjdy“ And you, doctors, you, I 
understand, make long speeches about this business. 
One of you dared to say rn times past that I and my 
sister were bastards, and you must micds bo iuter’ibriug 
in what docs not coticoin you. Go homo and amend 
your o'wn lives, and set an honest example to your 
tamilios.” In conclusion, getting every minute into 
fiercer wrath, tho qinHau told hor hrjarers, in high 
treble, that although sho had promised in former times 
to max’i'y, and still meant to do so, sho was deter- 
mineil to give no further i)articulais alxxut her,, in¬ 
tentions. “ Did I so choose,” sho cried, in half hyste¬ 
rical shrieks, “ I might make the impel tinenco of the 
whole set of you an excuse to withdraw my promise; 
yet, for tho realm’s sixko, 1 am re.solvcd that I will 
uuiiTy. But I will take a husband that will not ho 
to tho taste of some of you, J have not married 
hitherto out of considoration for you, but it shall be 
done now, and you who have been so urgent with mo 
will find the eflocts of it to your cost. Think yon the 
jirince who will^ho my consort will feel himself safe 
with such as you, who thus dare to thwart and cross 
\our natural queen.” Hero Elizabeth felt fairly 
overcome by hor own indignation; and, conscious that 
her oratoiy had reached tho culminating jsjint. she sud- 
dcidy turned t* her IukiLs, and, tossing lior head, swept 
out of the liall. Tjoids and eOmmons lo<jked at each 
othei in blank astonishmont, utterly amazed at the 
marvellous exhibition. 

Elizalieth's anger, as always, so on this occasion, 
soon cooled down. She had learned too much in the 
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Bcliool of bitter pxperienoe not to know, or fit least to 
divine by a sort of Uistittct, that the time hod come 
when nations were getting stronger than kings; and 
sho nowfclt, with tolerable cloamess of vision, thatsho 
could not aftbrd to quarrel with parliament. Hesklos she 
wan ted money, whicli consideration overruled all other 
considerations. Cecil got oiders to make her peace 
with the repi’escntativos of the poqplo, she giving the 
distinct promise either to marry or to settle the 
sucocssion before the arrival of another session. As 
a reason for tlio postponement of the succession-ques¬ 
tion, the queen alleged that it was necessary to consult 
tho highest legal authorities respecting the will of 
Henry VIII. excluding the Scotch title, the validity of 
which was silently imjJiod. Neither lords nor com¬ 
mons demurred to this argument, thus likewise ap¬ 
proving, if only indirectly, the claims of Maiy Stuart. 
Those important matters having been arranged in tho 
course of Novomlier, Cecil once more, on the 27th of 
tho month, intioduced his money-bills. To show 
llieir gratitude for tho queen’s renewed promise to 
act according to tho wishes of tho nation, the 
niembers of tho lower house lhade up their minds to 
outdo themselves in liboiality; and nor majesty was 
privately informed that tho supplies to be voted 
would be unusually largo. Tho news was delightful, 
and Elizal)eth resolved to improve the occasion by a 
fine dramatic attitude. Tho faithful commons were in- 
fornlbd that although the queen might require for tho 
public servico all that they were ready to offer, yet 
that sho begged them not to go too far, inasmuch as 
“ she counted her subjects in respect of their hearty 
good-Avill her best trkisurcrs.” Hackneyed as was 
the phrase—freedy used by kings and queens cen- 
tuiie.s before Elizabeth- it had a wonderful eftect 
upon tho “ Ixiys ” of tlie House of Commons, who but a 
few clays heforo stood out iu valiant defence of jmhlic 
rights and tho public purso. They forthwith voted, 
with cheeiful alacrity, supplies double in amount to 
what had been grauted in previous parliaments, in¬ 
creasing tho national buidens, among others, with an 
income-tax of seven per cent, for two years. With a 
little economy, tho queen found the money might bo 
made to last for four, or perhaps five, years, during 
which Ihno she quietly resolved to do without the good 
commons and their spoochos. 

\\ Idle Queen Elizabeth was brav^^ly battling with 
parliamentary friends and foes. Queen Mary was load¬ 
ing a golden life of idleness and pleasnio. Never 
since she set foot upon tho soil of Scotland seemed her 
prospect fairer than at this moment, when, having 
broken the head of a jxiwcrful conspiracy, and roc-on- 
querod to a great extent tho good-will and sympathy 
of her subjects, she had been acknowledged, iu addition, 
heir to another crewn, loftier far IJjian tlie diadem of 
her own realm. Mary Stuart was fully conscious of 
the proud position to which she had risen; hut tho only 
use die made of it was to give tho rein once more to her 
untamed passions, and to hurry.on headlong in the 
career of perdition. Sho had scarcely* risen from her 
childbed, and scarcely wreaked her vengeance for the 
murder of her old fovourite upon a handful of poor 
wretches, when sho was already deeply engaged with 
a new lover, for more dangerous than tho musical 
Italian pioroed by Darnley’s dagger. The new woer, 


on whom Mary bestowed her smiles with scaia-ly any 
attempt at soorooy, was James Hepburn, fourth earl 
of Bothwell, thirty years of age, not good-looking, 
but by far tho most audacious, clovei, and accom¬ 
plished villain in all Scotland. Ho liad known the 
queen in Franco soon after sho had l>ecomo a widow, 
had laid his youthful homage at her foot; hail hoeu 
employed by her subsequently in Scotland; had then 
fled the country, accused of attempting to assiissinato 
the earl of Murray, and had, finally, rctuincd in l.^GS, 
by special dosiro of Mary, boon restored to his foimcr 
rank of lord high admiral, boon appointed to tho 
lucrative office of warden of tho marclios, and loceived 
in addition extensive grants of orowir lauds. Jiooklcss, 
bold, and unscnipulous, fearing neither God nor man, 
and altogether the very perfection of human dev ill y, 
ho was just tho man to please Mary Stuart, aud David 
Kiccio liad no sooner boon laid in his last nan ow brx 
by the poor porter of Ilolyrood Palace, when Hothwell 
openly took the phuio of tho murdercrl fovouiito. His 
progress in favour was such that at tho birtli of the 
infont prince ho had already assumed tho thief manago- 
niont of tho queen’s h(»u8ohold, treating the king- 
consort as a moio cipher, and trau'sieling state busi¬ 
ness with tho eail of Murray and tho now ministers. 
Towards tho end of July, tho qnocu and liothwell 
went to the castle of Alloa, on the P’orth, and fi om 
thouoo to tho Highlands, to make moriy in luniting 
jiartiesand carousals; and on LonlDainlerinesiiiumg i 
to follow his royal consort., ho was ordered back hy tho | 
favourite, and mockingly toUl that ho ought not 1o 
come without an invitation. Had Daniloy pos.sesscxl 
brit a grain of physical courage or of manly rrpright- 
ness, ho might, riot only as claimant of tlu! crown- 
matrimonial, but os dostcrulant of both Tutors and 
Stuarts, have rallied friends errough around him to 
chastise the insolence of JJothwell, and, iu driving 
him once more Imck to his old h.iuuts iu h’ranec, 
raised himself oven iu Mary’s estimation. I’ut tho 
youth whom Melville truly elaiiacteiized as “ tlie lon^ 
lad,” possessed neither courage nor elunactor; and 
his past CATcor iu Scotland having eipiiilly disgusted 
all parties, the fovouiito had not t lie least difficulty 
iu driving him fiom tho court. This was not enough, 
however, aud Bothwell, no less than the ipieeu, soon 
began to aim at somclhing moic. “It is an hearts 
break for her,” wrote I.othingtou, Mary’s secretary 
of state, to his friend tho archbishop of Gki.sgi>w% iu 
Septi'mber, “to think that ho should bo lior hu.sband, | 
and how to he free of him she sees no outlet.’’ 

The “ outlet ” was found at last in a ienglhencd 
consultation of Bothwell and his fi'ioncb. 'J'lie queen 
was decided u> many her lover, although ho had a 
wife, as well os she a husband. His tie was easily 
broken by divorce, and tlio samp had Ik'cu thought ttf 
by Mary; but the idea of it was discaided as a 
d^gorous affair, and likely to lead to the royal infant 
being declared illegitimate, and all agreed that 
murder would bring about soonest iJio jirojxSsed end. 
To acoomplish it, Bothwell sought tho atd of all the 
chief parly men, not forgetting to avail himsell o| 
tho assistance of those engaged in tho .assassinati'cn of 
Kiccio. The exiled earl of Morton liad many fr iends 
at court, who promised that if tJio qins'ii would 
extend aher pardon to him they w uld jom m the 
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complot against Darnloy. Mary readily consented, 
showing herself moreanxiom even than her paramour 
to tread the path of blood whieJj was to lead to a now 
w-edding. The arrangomonts for Darnley’s murder 
wore made with ilio greatost coolness and dclibo™- 
tion. BolhwcU’s first plan was to kill the king- 
consort in a forced dud: and,thinking that Morton 
might bo the best man to ciecuto tlio work, as one 
of those whom Darnley had most offirnded by his 
troacihery, lio went to meet tho banislu’d eaii at Iho 
Border, wi th tho royal pai don in his hand, llowoyor, 
Morton showed gi'oat unwillingness to commit him¬ 
self, and even on being told “that it was tho queen’s 
mind that Darnley should be’ taken away,” excused 
himself on the good ground tliat having “ but newly 
come from one trouble, ho felt in no liasto to enter 
into another.” Seeing this ])lan failing, and not 
mooting with anybody else willing to stab or shoot 
the queen’s husband openly, Bothwoll had recourse 
to poison. This oilored some difficulty, for Darnley 
was on his guard, having been repeatedly warned 
against tlie machinations of his enemies, and fully 
aware that they mennt to take his lilc. Once or 
twice, to B.avo himself, he made attempts to fiy tho 
kingdom; but Mary being uudesirous that ho should 
thus escape, as it wouhl prevent her marriage, ho had 
become a voluntary prisoner, living with his father 
at Glasgow'. To eutico her husband away from this 
place of safety, tho queen all at once assumed an air of 
fondness tow'ards him, sending the most aflectionato 
messages, and entivating him to Ixi present at the 
baptism of tho inCviit prince, fixed to take place at 
Stii ling, on the 1 th of December. Dai nley consented, 
tliougli with groat relnctiiiieo. Notwithstanding all 
the Hpito, scorn, and disgrace which his consort had 
heaped ujxin him, he felt an nfi'ection foi lier which 
seemed to increase rather tlian cleeiy wdicn becoming 
aware that she sought his dcjilli. The snako-eyes 
kept tho biid entranced. 

I'lie baptism of the royal infant w'as of tho utmost 
magnifiecuco. Queen Klizalxifb had sent a foui of 
pure gold, massive like armour, in which to dip liio 
heir-apparent of England ; while the king and qnoen- 
mothor of Franoo, richer in compliments than cash, 
had despatched two special envoys to offer congratu¬ 
lations to any anionut. Tlio eoiemony took place 
after sunset, when, under the glare of a hundred 
torches swung by mail-clad warriors, the «< urdesa ol 
Arg\ lo, friend of the m’j’florod Jiiocio.held the piinco 
over the golden foni, while tho archbishop of St. 
Andrews, intimate fiicnd of Bothwoll, and rejmted to 
be almost as {float a villain, performed the bajitismal 
service. Dai nley was not piescot, tho fear of being 
kilb'd having become stronger than ever, and not 
without verj' good reason. Maiy once moro shelved 
herself exccfamgly affectionate, and inducing liim 
to take his meals with her, he all on a sudden felt 
that he had been poisored. Helpless like a child, 
the unhappy youth rushed away from Slirling (’astlo 
to his fiitlior’s house at Glasgow, deeming himself 
nowhere secure but there. But bofoio ho had gone 
far, eruptions broke oia all over his Iwly, and ho had 
to bo carried into Glasgow' more dead tJian alive. 
Tho queen sent Lf spies after Darnley, to wateh the 
result of his iHness, and, awaiting cvenls, pna'ceded 


I with her lover to Drummond Castle and Tullibardino, 
I to spend the Christmiw holidays together as pleasantly 
I as possible. The pleasure was disturbed by the un¬ 
expected news of tho king-consort having recovered 
from his illness, and of fooling strong enough to 
threaten an exposure of the attempts upon his life. 
Mary saw that no time was to bo lost to carry out 
her designs. Fierjjor than over, and ivith passions 
beyond control, sbe bc{|an to feel contempt for tbe 
men who wore pi-omising daily to rid her of her 
Imsband, for even Bothwell seemed wanting courage. 
She could wait no longer, and resolved to secure in 
her own grip tho helpless figure standing lietweon 
her and her lover. Sending Bothwoll to Edinbuigh, 
to discard suspicion, tho royal tigress went forth in 
search of her victim. 

Never in tho world’s history was there such a 
journey as that of Queen Maiy Stuart, bent upon 
murdering her busband. On Thursday, the 2.3ra of 
January, she loft the Ilighlauds with her lover; they 
spent the night together at Ciillendar, after which ho 
lodo away te tho east, and she to the south. Resting 
not an hour by tbe ^t'ay, she galloped along over 
thirty miles of load, ariiving in Glasgow lato at 
night, and proceeding straight to her hnsbind’s house. 
'I'lio poor youth’s heart was sinking within him w'lien 
'I’homas Crawford, his trusty seivant, announced to 
him that Queen Maiy was at tho door. Giawford 
was a bold man, and opening tho door to admit her 
majesty, made no hesitation to tell her that his 
master was afraid of her. “ 'Thei e is no t emody against 
fivar,” Mary exclaimed, abruptly, to which t'rawfoid 
replied, looking straiglit into lier e 3 ' 0 B, “ Ah, madam, 

1 know so far of luyntaslor that bo desires nothing 
111010 than that the secrets of every creatnro’s heart 
wore writ in their faces.” 'I'Jie queen winced under tho 
look of the old sciwant, but pushed by; she know that 
her face at least told no scerots. Daniley had suffered 
fiom a rolu]i.se, and was l^'ing in bod when Marj' oxi- 
tered his room. She sat down at the foot of tho bed, 
overwhelming him with caresses, till, the fire of old 
jiassion arising in his hi east, ho begged she would 
his own again. “ Take mo back to your ai ms,” lie 
oiicd, “ lot me bo your husband once move, or may I 
never rise from this bed.” 'riie queen’s cy'es glistened. 
hci victim was in her bands. “ Say you will bo mine 
ag,'iin,”ho continued, moro eagerly, not liearing lior 
speak; “ Heaven knows I uiu punished for making 
my god of yon, for having no thought but of you.”’ 
Ho attcmpicd to kiss lier; but sho withdrew in 
disgust-Lis bicatb smelt from the quantities of 
medicine ho had been eompolleU to take as antidotes 
to iHiison, Mary saw that tho game was diflieult, and 
not to give rise to fiosh suspicions, sho resolved to 
postpone further^tioii for another day. AVithdraw- 
ing herself from her husband’s embrace, she told him 
that fcho could not remain with him, as sho wished, on 
account of a pain in her side, but would visit him 
early next morning, Beforo quitting tho loom, Dam- 
lej', passionate unto madness, swore that if sho would 
be Lis own again, be would follow her to tlio ends of 
the world. Mary gave him a glance whii>h made him 
tremble, he knew not whether of fear or of love. 

Quitting Daniley, the queen went to the lodgings 
prepared for her rwicption, her head all on fire. T«j 
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excited to go to* rest, site sat down to write a long 
letter to Bothwell, acquainting him with the events of 
the day. After sneering at the many protestations of 
love from her husband, and describing the suffering 
she had undergone from his bad breath, Maiy told her 
lover, “I pretended tluat I believed what he said: you 
never saw him bettor, or heard him speak more 
humbly. If I did not know his heart was wax, and 
mine a diamond, whorointo no shot can enter but that 
which comes from you, I could almost have had pity 
on him; but fear not, the plan shall hold to the 
death.” Speaking of her husband made Mary think 
of the fact that her lover also was troubled with a 
wife. ” Remember,” she admonished him, “ that you 
suffer not yourself to be won by that false mistress of 
yours. We are coupled with two bad comjfflnions; 
the devil sunder us, and God knit ns together, to bo the 
most faithful couple that ever lie united. This is my 
faith, and I will die in it. I am writing to you while 
the rest are sleeping, since 1 cannot sleep as they do 
and as I would dosiro, that is, iu your ams, my dear 
love, w'hoin I pray God preserve fiom all evil.” The 
pious sentiment seemed to brihg on a train of feeble 
compunctions in Mary’s breast, while reconh'd by her 
l>en. “I must go forward with my puri) 0 .se,” she 
continued, “though it is the otBco of a traitress. He 
will not come with me except I j)rorai.so him that I 
shall bo with him as before, .and doing this ho will do 
all 1 please, and come with mo. To make him trust 
mo, T had to fence in some things withoiim; so when 
he asked that when ho was wcU we sliould have both 
but one bed, 1 said that if he, changed not purpose it 

should bo so.Ho susiKjcts greatly, and yet ho 

trusts me. He suspects the thing you know, and of 
his life; but to the last, when I speak two or throe 

kind words, ho is haj)py and out of doubt. It 

IS late. I could write to you for over, yet now must 
end. Bum this letter, for it is dangerous, and nothing 
well said in it.” 

Bothwell received the letter safely at Edinburgh; 
but instead of burning it, put it into a silver casket, to 
keep company to others of the same kind. A man of 
many resources, ho thought the handwriting of a 
royal lady, promising to bo, but not yet, his w'ifo, might 
possibly be useful at some future time. On former oc¬ 
casions, tlio carl had found grounds to mistrust Mary, 
so that, to watch all her movements ho had placed 
one of his mistresses, a Lady Rero.s, as maid of honour 
at her side; .and although the queen’s actions could 
leave no longer a doubt that she w.as p.a8sionately 
enamoured of him, yet her very cleverness in pro¬ 
ceeding to got rid of a hnsb.and furnished reasons for 
making Bothwell unusually thoughtful. Instead, 
therefoie, of replying to the long letter of Mary in 
writing, he contented himself to sendan verbal message 
back by the bearer—a Eronchman going by the name 
of Bails. “ Commend me to tlio queen,” tlto message 
ran, “and toll her that all will go well. Say that 
everything is arranged, and that the king’s lodgings 
are ready for him at Kiik-o’-Fiold.* By the time 
Paris returned to her, the queen had finished the 

S roater part of her work. She had persuaded her 
nsband to allow himself to be taken away from his 
father’s house under her own snporintendenoe, and to 
bo installed in another residence, on the promise that 


as soon as his health should bo finally mtored, she 
would admit him again to his conjugal riglas. ’ The 
residenco fii-st named by Maiy ■wa.H Craigmillar; but 
the receipt of Bothwell’s message altered her plans, 
and she informed her consort that, on oonsidorationi 
she thought it bettor to lake him to a quiet residenco 
just beyond tho walls of Edinburgh. Daniloy made 
no rcsistanco whatever, helpless like on infant under 
the glance of the snake-eyes bending over his conch. 
It was only when the oyc.s wore gone that ho Logan 
to doubt whether ho was acting wisely, yet oven then 
felt that ho had no jiower to act i'or himself. “ I 
have fears enough,” ho said to Thomas Crawlbid, who 
vainly tried to retain him at Glasgow, using all tho 
influence possessc'd hy an old retainer, who had 
served his father befoie siuving him: “ I have fears 
enough, but may God judge between me and tho 
queen. I have her promise only to trust to; but 1 
have put myself in her hands, and I must go with her 
though sho should cut my tin oat.’-’ j 

Mary set out from Glasgow with her husband on 
tho 26th of January, ho being so weak as searcely to 
be able to bear the fatigue of lioiug carried in a litter. 
Crawford, afraid that flesh poison had been admiuis- 
teicd already to his master, insisted on accompanying 
him; but that the queen would not allow, and Darnley 
echoed but wliat sho said. Slowly* like a funeral, the 
royal cavalcade wont forward on tho road, tnavoUing 
in short stages as far as liinlithgow, where it became 
necessary to rest for two dajoj. Damlcy’s loluctanco 
to proceed further was cxticnio; yet Maiy would 
hear of no delay, and on the evening of the 30tli of 
January sho had brouglit her priiwmor to the gates t)f 
Edinburgh. Here tlie carl of llofliwoll took ehaige 
of the royal h-ain, to tho intense constcnial ion ot 
Daioilcy, whose foais ciihnit,atcd when anived before 
tho low, misorahlo dwelling, looking more like a g.aol 
than anything else, which was to serve for his resi- 
donce St. M.arj'-in-tlic-riekls, or, as commonly 
called, Ivirk-o’-Field, was an old, quadrangular hiiild- 
ing, closely adjoining the town walls, not far from 
tho Cowg.ate, winch had once been ocoiqiicd by 
Dominican monks, but, long deserted and in ruins, 
had giadiiully Ix'come, with the roofless church in its 
immediate neighhoiirliood, tho lefuge of rats and 
owls. Tho “ king’s hxlgings,” jirepaicd by Bothwell, ; 
cxinsisted of only two liabitablo looms, one on the 
ground-floor, and the other in tho story alwve, which 
latter had Wn fumishod as a hodchaiubcr for the' 
expected royal oceupant. 'J'o prevent any opposition 
on tho part of her husband to being carried uji to this 
mean bediooni, which, as if not sutficieillly mournful, 
bad boon hnug with black clotli, Mary told him tliat 
sho meant to watch at his side till his health was en¬ 
tirely restored, and till then would sleep in tho room 
immediately below his own. She jiartly kept her 
promise, visiti g tlie lonely dwelling tor several days, 
in company with tho Ijady Eeros, Bothw ell’s mistress, 
and stopping for two or thi'ee nights in <he room on the 
ground floor, llie last night -uas that from Saturday 
the 8th to Sunday the 9th of February. Mai-y Stuai-t 
rose early in tho morning; and as soon as sho had 
left the room, a number of workmen, strange-leoking, 
some in masks, took possession of 't. I'heir work 
had notfiiroceedcd far, when tho qe u came back in 
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groat haste; she had forgotten a rich coverlet of fur, 
and was afraid an “acoi&nt” might smil it. 

All tho evening of Sunday the 9tn of Februaiy 
Mary sat at her hushand’s bedside, joyful and con- 
iontod, and chocring him with her smiles. She talkwl 
iso loud and laughed so merrily as to drown the sound 
of hammering in tho house below, tho whispering of 
many voices, and tho shuffling of many foet. While 
the queen (jf Scots was talking and Janghing, dark 
figures muffled in long cloaks had come into tho 
bodrcxim just under her feet, superintending the un¬ 
loading of yifickliorses, and tho dejxisit of largo bi^s, 
thecontenfs of which wore thrown on the floor. After 
a while one of the figures stole upstairs, and after 
listening a iniiiufe or two, entered the room where tho 
queen was silting at tho side of her husband’s bed. 
It wa.s fhc call of Botliwell. Bow'ing to the ground, 
lie announced to her majesty that the time had come 
to proceed to Ilolyrood Palace, to be pi-esent at a 
niasquciade given to <!olobrate the marriage of two of 
the joyal sorv.ants. Mary frowned, as if unwilling to 
quit her liusband, whoso eyes wore riveted on hors. 
J-ixpreasing deep regret that she could stay no longer, 
she told him she would return early in the morning; 
she kissed him affect ionately, she bade him good 
night, and with a last sweet smile quitted the room. 
Damley felt ojiprossed unto death when being loft 
alone, with no other being near but a page. His long 
illness had made him reflective; sorrow had com¬ 
menced to teach him wisdom, and a Bible and Prayer- 
book had found their way into his mom. To seek 
relief from overwhelming melancholy, ifb called his 
l«igo to bring him the Prayer-book, and to open it at 
the service of tho day. It was tho 65th Psalm, and 
Daridey read aloud : “ Give ear to my prayer, 0 God, 
and hide not thyself from my supplication. Attend 
unto mo, and hear me. I mourn in my complaint and 
make a noise, because of the voii'o of tho enemy, 
because of tho opprc»*iion of the wicked, for they cast 
iiiiquity uiion me, and in wiath they hate mo. My 
lieait is sore iiaincd within me, and tho terrors of 
death are fiillcii upon me. Tearfulness and trembling 
aio come upon mo, and horror bath overwhelmed mo. 
Dainlc'y now began praying, and soon after fell 
a''leep, with the page at the foot of the bed. An hour 
aflor, liotli jirinco and page wore found dead in an 
orchaid, forly yards away from the place whore they 
had gone to rest, their faces upturned to tin i+.irs. 

The queen of Scotland had been excoodingly moiry 
at tho masquerade, afu r she left her husband. She 
talked mucli, and particularly with Both well, who, 
however, disappeared from her side towards midnight. 
Tho carl was then seen going to his own room, 
cluanging his rich dross of velvet and satin for a 
soldier’s cloak, and quitting tho palace by way of the 
garden, giving tlio password to the sentinels at the 
gate. lie returned in a couple of hours, when tho 
inosquo was over, tho joy of which had not been 
distuibed by a loud explosion hoard in tho direction 
of Edinburgh. The ouil liad not been many minutes 
in his room when one of the royal servants appeared 
at tho door, trombliiig and terror-stricken. “ The 
king’s house,” ho cried, “ is blown up, and 1 trow tlie 
ifajg is slain.'* Botbwoll turned round, shouting 
“treason,” and in a moment rushed down ilito the 


courtyard, eoUeeted a body of. soldieiB, and went off 
with thorn to Kirk-o’-Field. A great multitude was 
assembled here, called toother by the explosion, all 
busy in examining the rums of the house, and mar¬ 
velling how tho b^es of Damley and his page could 
got so far away fwm it, with not the slightest 
hurt visible about them, yet undressed, and their 
clothes, clean and •nnscorchod, lying at their side. 
Bothwoll at once dispersed the mnttoring citizens, 
and, forbidding any one to approach, ordered tho two 
corp.se8 to lie locked up in a neighbouring house. 
From here Damley’s body was carried away, a few 
days after, with great privac;y, to tho vault of Holy- 
rood chapel. Exti-aordmary silence on tho part of the 
people accompanied all those proceedings. Nothing 
was talked of thiougliout tho whole of Scotland but 
the murder of tho queen’s htisband, and eveiy hand 
pointed to Bothwell as the chief criminal, while none 
had conrogo enough to hint that the queen herself 
had participated in the foul deed. All the pre¬ 
parations of the crime, indeed, had been ,so clumsily 
raad. 0 , and its oxecution itself been so buhl and bare¬ 
faced, as to leave not tho slightest doubt as to tho 
originators, and il any remained, Mary’s behaviour 
was suflloioiit to settle tho nuittcr. While lliccio’s 
death had raised her energy to tho liiglicst pitch, 
venting itself in furioits iatred against Ids ass.'wsins, 
and fierce punishment of their merest tools, the 
murder of ho^husbaud loft lior very quiet aud col¬ 
lected, with nm the least perceptible wi.sh to bring 
tho murderers to justice. All that sho did to exhibit 
her grief was to shut Jiersolf up in her room; not- 
alone, however, but in company with Bothwoll, whom 
tho unanimous voice of tho people declared to lie tlio 
murderer. .Shouts were heard, at dead of night, in 
the streets of Edinburgh and under tho vciy windows 
of tho queen, calling the vengeance of heaven down 
upon tho carl; but with no other effect than that of 
Mary exhibiting more and more fondness for the man 
Unis heavily aoousod, refusing all mtorcourse but his, 
and making him her sole companion In less than a 
fortnight after tho tragedy of Kirk-o’-Field, the queen, 
seemingly weary of lier aH'cetcd mourning, removed 
to Soton Castle, closely followed by Botliucll, who 
brought with him the archbishop of St. Audrofvs. 
Other distinguished visitors diopped in at the castle 
a day or twro after, among them Huntly, Argylo, and 
Lcthington. I'ho widowed queen and her friends 
enjoyed themselves greatly, shooting at tho butts 
during tho day, and drinking and feasting at night. 
A small amount of business was also transacted during 
the festivities at Seton Castle. Huntl}*, brother-in-law 
of Botliwoll, signed his consent to tho divorce of his 
sister from tho noble carl, her majesty’s fevonrito, and 
the archbishop ol^St. Andrews promised to conduct the 
little matter to a satisfactory end and to give all his 
blessing. * 

The harmony which reigned at the royal court of 
Scotland was nidoly disturbeii, a few days after, by a 
letter from the flarl of J^ennox, who had the courage 
to come forward openly, and to demand that the murr 
dorera of his son shunld Ixi brought to justice. “ I 
am forced by nature and duty,” Lennox wrote, under i 
date of the 20thi of February, “to beseech yoiir 
majesty most humbly, for God’s cause and the houemr ’ 
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of your majesty osd this yotir realm, tliat your high¬ 
ness ’Would with convomont diligence ossorablo the 
whole nobility and estates of your majesty’s realm, 
and they to take such good order for the perfect trial 
of the matter as 1 doubt not, but witli the grace of 
Almighty God, His Holy Spirit shall so work upon 
the hearts of your majesty and all your faithful sub¬ 
jects tliat the blcKxly and cruel,actors of this deed 
shall manifestly known. And although I know I 
need not put your majesty in remembrance thereof, 
the matter touching your majesty so near as it does, 
yet 1 sliall humbly desire your majesty to Imr with 
mo in troubling your highness thei-eln, being the 
father of him that is gono.” Her majesty remerabei-od 
that Lennox was the father of her exploded hnsbimd, 
and wrote him a very kind note in reluin, telling 
him that she would look into tlio affair as soon as her 
time allowed. Hut the carl was impatient, and re¬ 
newed his entreaties on the 2Cth of February, repre¬ 
senting to the queen, with solemn earnestness, tlmt 
this was not a matter for delay, “ but of such weight 
and importance, which ought rather to be willi all 
expedition and diligence souj^ht out, and be punished 
to the example of tlio whole world.” Mary again re¬ 
plied evasively, calling iqwn the carl to mention 
names, and tellhig him that “ upon your advertisement 
we shall so proceed to the cognition-taking os may 
stan^ with the laws of this realm.” lionnpx was not 
quite pre.jwM od to come forward personally as accuser, 
with the certain result of being shot like a dc^, and 
for no other end than tli.at of “ cogrtition-takinghe 
tliorcfoie hid his giicf, and said no more for a time. 
In the meanwhile, however, greater accusers stood up 
against 51 ary St.uart. 

“5 lad am,” Queen Eli/.aheth wrote to Queen Mary, 
three weeks after the Kiik-o’-Fiold explosion, “my 
ears have been so astonished, and my mind so grieved, 
and my hcait so toi'iilied at hearing the honible 
sound of the abominable muider of your late husbiuid 
ajitl iny diMX'ased cousin, that I hav»! even now no 
spirit to write abtiut it; and although my natural 
feelings constrain mo greatly to deplore his death, as 
ho was so near a relation to mo, noverlholcsB, boldly 
to tell you what I think, I ciuinot conc(!al from your- 
soif that I am more frrll of grief on yortr acer'rnrt than 
on his. O madanr, I should not perform tiro part of 
a faithful cousin or an affccliorrato friend, if 1 studied 
rather to please your ears than to endeavour to pre¬ 
serve your horrour; therefore I will not conceal from 
3 ’ou what most jicrsons say about the matter, nanrc] 3 % 
that you will look through your fingers at taking 
vengcairco for tlris deed, and have no intention to 
touch those who have done 3 ’oa this kindness, as if 
the act would not have boon perpetrated without your 
oonscart, and unless the murderens lj)id received assiir- 
anoe of tlieir impunity.” In conclusion, tho qrroon 
told Mary Stuart that tho only way to aloar herBelf 
would bo to bring the chief murderer, pointed at by 
all tho world, to open trial, in which if irossible, sho 
might establish her owrt innocrenco. Similar advice, ex- 

{ rressed in almost stronger terms, was given to Slary 
ry the arohbishop of Glasgow, occrSlited os her 
ambassador at the aiurt of Franco. The arch bishop 
informed her very frankly that she was looked upon 
generally as guilty of tho murder of her husband, 
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and conjured her to prove publicly that sho had bo(*n 
“greatly and wrongoasly calumniated to bo the 
motive principal of the whole.” A trial, he told her, 
was an absolute necessity, adding, “rather than it- 
bo not actually taken, it appeals to mo better, in this 
world, that you had lost life and all.” Tho language 
was strong enough to prove to Mary that the arolieiy 
amusements at Seton would have to he temporarily 
interrupted. After duo delilieration,'it was agreed 
uiion that Bothwell should take his trial. 

The trial took place on the 12th of April, at tlie 
Tolhooth of Edinburgh. A week before, on the .’ith 
of April, not quite two mouths after tho murder of 
her consort, 51 ary Stuart signed a contract of marriage, 
by which slie l>ound herself solemnly to espouse 
Hothwell. To fecilitato his trial, tho earl, now tho 
queen’s lietrothed husband, took tho whole manage¬ 
ment of it in his own hands, appointing judges and 
jury, witnesses and lawyers, and filling besides Uio 
capital with his anned adherents. Lennox was in¬ 
vited, as a matter of form, to appear as prosecutor ; 
but when on his road to Edinburgh, surrounded by a 
largo numlwr of friends, he received tho queen's <»m- 
raand not to enter the city witli more ilian six 
servants. This ho pnidently declined, and rode back 
to Glasgow. On the day of ti ial, llothwoU went to tho 
Tolhooth in great pomp, snrioiinded hj' a magnificent 
rotinuo, splendidly dressed, and mounted on the 
favourite chargor of tho murdered Daruloy. I’assiiig 
tho queen’s hfilcony, Bothwell bent his swoid, to which 
sho replied by an affectionate greeting, suffused 
all over with smiles and blushes. The comedy 
at tho Tolhooth lasted but a vciy short wliile, tho 
only intoTOstiiig incident of tlie proooc-dings Iwing 
the ostentatious entry of a ro 3 ’al seivant into eoui t, 
delivering a token and message to the accused. 
There were no witnesses, and Bothwell having 
pleaded not guilty to the indictment, which was 
frani -d veiy vaguely, he wtis unanimouslj' acquitted 
of all chaigcs, and rode awa 3 ', as he had come, at the 
head of his guards. I'lio day after, ho obtained grants 
of flic lordship and casflc of Dunbar and other oxfen- 
sivo domains from tho queen; and the rumour that 
she was going to many the man looked upon as her 
husband’s murderer, wliieh had been raised lor some 
time, now became gonoTul. It ensated a filling of deep 
indignation, mixed with hoiTor, among all classes, so 
that Bothwell himself, prepareni as ho was for every 
emergency b}’' a powerful band of hired soldiers, some 
four tliou.saiid in number, which he had gathered 
around him, began to fear a powerful insurrection. 
To stem tjio foicc of tlio lido, he resorted to a singular 
proceeding. On the evening of the 19th of April, 
a wtxik after tho mock trial in which ho had been 
acquitted, tlie earl, folly picpjired now to grasp tho 
crown of Scotland, invit^ a numlier of his adherents 
to a tavern "t Edinburgh, kept by a man named 
Ansloy. The guests included tire carls of Morton, 
Arg 3 do, ITuTitl 3 -, Oassilis, Glencairn, Caithness, Kothes, 
and Sutherland, with Lords Boyd, tlailisle, Seton, 
Humo, Invmmeith, Oliphant, Sinclair, and oloont a 
dozen other nobles, nil <j£ whom sat down to a festive 
entertainment. After the wine had been freely cir¬ 
culating for an hour, Bothwell a’* <so, and in a short 
spcecliktold his guests that the •; ic-en intended to 
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many him, and that ho hold bor wi-itteu wunnnt 
authorizing him to propose tlio matter to the nobility. 
Mary’s warrant having been shown, and its validity 
adihitted, the earl producsod a paper w'rittcn as if 
coming from his friends, in which ho was ontjoivtod 
to become tlio htisband of tlie queen. ’I’he pa])er, or 
“bond,” not only strongly recommended IJoiliwcll, 
“ this noble and mighty lord,” as a suitable consort 
to her majesty, whoso longer widowhood was stated 
to bo injurious to the interests of the commonwealth; 
but the signors of it engaged to maintain the recom¬ 
mendation with their lives and fortunes, and failing 
to do so, to pass for men devoid of honour and loyalty, 
unwftrthy and infamous traitors. All the noble griests 
at the Edinburgh tiivorn affi.ved their names to this 
solemn agroemont, which was immediately aftorw^ards 
signed by a number of high ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
including the archbishops and bishops of St. Andrew’s, 
Aberdeen, Dumblano, Brechin, Boss, and Orkney. 
AVith the liond in his hand, Bothwoll now pic- 
tendod that he did not wish to many the queen, but 
was foiccd to do so. 



Totiioorii, KmifsoBoif. 


I ■ The tragi-eoraedy was not complete without Mary 
also being forced. An abduction, the queen fanciwi, 
miglit add to tho romance of previous events; and 
she aoooi'dingly arranged with her lover to carry her 
off on retuiming from a short journey to Stkling. 


Nothing fi'as easier tlian this. Ma^y loft Stirling, 
whore she had gone to sec her son for a few hours, 
on the 24th of April, and on reaching Almond Bridge, 
six miles from Edinbuigh, was met by Bothwell, 
accompanied by six hundred horse. Taking tho 
queen’s horse by tho bridle, the earl, bending a kneo, 
bid her to consider herself his prisoner, to which 
she smilingly consented. Tho calvacado then went 
off in a trot to llunbar Castle, whore sumptuous 
aijartments had boon prepared for Mary and her 
lover. Having spent a merry week at their new 
residence on the sca-shorc, during which time the 
arclibisliop of St. Andrew’s pronounced the divorce 
of Bothwoll from his wife, captor and captive returned 
in conijiany to Edinburgh, entering the gate in 
triumph, tho earl’s soldiers casting away their sjxjars, 
as a token of tho queen boing iwrdbclly free again. 
Thereupon Mary finished tho ceremony by the de¬ 
claration that she was resolved to pardon Bothwell, 
and, to show that it w'lm meant sincerely, to take him 
in maniage. It was a splendid fiirce; but the Scotch, 
with usTial want of humour, deemed it too gliastly to 
laiigh at. AVhen called upon to publish Iho banns 
of marrwgo at St. Giles’s Church, the Presbyterian 
minister, John Craig, flatly refused, and obeyed only 
on threats of death, and on learning that his refusal 
could not be sustained in law. In the absence of 
Knox, who had left Scotland soon after the murder of 
Kiccio, John Craig, friend and coadjutor of tlio great 
reformer, headed the opixwition, and though not being 
able to decline reading the banns, ho had tlie coniage 
to follow the arnieunccmont by a sermon of extra¬ 
ordinary vehemence. “ I take heaven and earth to 
witness,” he cried, from tho pulpit, “ tliat I abhor and 
detest this maniag»% as oilions and slanderous to the 
woild, and I would oxlioit the faithful to pray 
earnestly that a union against all icason and good 
conscience may yc't be ovcmiled by God, to the com¬ 
fort of this niibappy realm.” 

The wave of public indignation was rising bigber 
and biglior against Mary; but she liccdcd it not. 
On tho 12th of May, having bi'cn but three months 
a widow, sho repaired in person to the High Court at 
Edinburgh, to announco her intention of marrying 
Bothwell, whom she oicatod tho same da}' duke wf 
Orkney and Shetland, placing llic coronet on bis head 
with her own haqds. Two days after, on the 14th 
of May, she signed the public (xmtiact of marriage, and 
on tlio 15th of May, at four o’clock in the morning, tho 
niqitial ocremouy was {lorfoimed in the eoimcil-cbamber 
of ilolyiood Palace, first after tho Boinan Catholic 
ritual, and aflerwaids after that of the Presbyterian 
churcli. Being a Protestant, Bothwell cherished hopes 
of gaining tho assistance of this powerful religious 
party; and tho qqpcn was quite willing, for tho sake 
of a passion wdiich had led her already into murder, 
to make any concession roquhod by tho reformers. 
But the latter kept aloof in fierce indignation, scorn¬ 
ing all offers of alliance, and doclaiing loudly thqt 
they looked upon.them as temptations for a pact with 
Beelzebub. Tho preaching had a great effect not 
only ujTon the people, but upon many of the nobles 
who had not been ashamed Jiitherto to bo the friends 
and confederates of Botliwcll, both out of hatred to 
the murdered Damlcy, and in hopes of future reward. 
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Dne by one, those great oarla and loi-ds fell off from 
ftim, when they saw tl )0 tide coming in too strongly 
igainst the nsui^r, and were able to oaloulato that 
be could not possibly maintain himself in power. 
The earl of Morton, quite forgetful that Bolhwoll had 
■ecalled him from exile, and that ho himself had con- 
lived at, if not consented to the murder of the king- 
ionsort, was the first to give vcnt.to virtuous indigna- 
ion; and, calling all who had been engaged in the 
;roat conspiracy ending in Riccio’s assassination 
ground him, he proposed that they should foim a new 
eague against the man who, with their help, had 
jocomo the queen’s husband. Tlio proposition was 
•espondud to with energy on all sides, the success of 
-ho eatorjirise being not in Iho least doubtful, Mary 
(vas kept well informed of the progress of the now 
jonfodertxcy, and of tho iraminency of a general rising, 
but treated the matter with the utmost disdain, cx- 
iressing her firm intention rather to risk a revolution 
ihan separate from her huslwind. “I caie not,” she 
iried, “ to lose my crown oven for his sake, and shall 
;o to tho world’s end in a white petticoat before 1 
LCave Ijim.” Jt was impossible not to admiio the 
woman in this grand burst of love. Had Mary Stuart 
Immui the lowly companion of some L<ath fisherman, 
tall and sturdy, with a loiw over ready to his hand, 
ihe might have made tlie pattern (tf Scottish wives. 

Ancient vcneiation for the houso of Stuart, and 
rospoet, if not for the character, yet for the porsonal 
jourago of tho queen, made tho peoj)le of Scotland 
willing to condone her past career, even at this des¬ 
perate state <jf hei‘ fortunes. But what was most 
feared was that Mary, having linked herself to a man 
who, as all know, would stop' at no criino whatever to 
ijain his own ends, might Iki drawn further yet into 
the vorU'X of evil, accomplishing tho utter miu of 
the couTitiy together with her own. Already there 
wel’o fears that tho life of the infant heir to the 
nown was in danger fi<mi tho unscnipulous ambition 
af Bothwcll, wdiich fears weie so vividly expressed, 
that Maiy hcisclf, when visiting lior child at Stilling, 
just previous to tlio eomc-dy of abduction by her lover, 
was not allowed to cuter tho room in which the baby 
was kept with more than two of her attendants, and 
was closL'ly watched all the time by tho carl of Mar, 
governor and c-nstodian of tho little pi'inco. Enter¬ 
taining such feelings, tho nation could not look quietly 
ujKHi tho filial accoinplishmeiit of tho murriago; and 
though tho ceremony itself took place without disturb¬ 
ance, tho insurrection of which Mary had been 
warned broke out immediately after. The growl of 
the coming stonu became audible to the queen even 
on tho morning of her wedding-day, and deeming 
herself no more safe in her capital, she hastily lied to 
Borthwick Ca8tlo,<a seat of tho litiid of Ciuokston, 
some ten miles from Edinburgh. From heio she 
issued summonses to all tho nobles to attend her with 
their feudal forces, assigning as a leasun various 
disturbances at tho Bolder which it hod become 
necessary to quench with energy. ‘The suminonsos 
pemuined almost without answer, and on Mary ap¬ 
pointing her husband commauder-in-chiof of tho 
expected army, the confederate lords seized this as 
an -opporttinity for tlio prepared rising. In a few days 
the carls of Morton, Mar, Glencaim, and Montrose, j 


t^ethor with I^rds Hume, Lindsay, lluthvou, and 
others, Iiad collected around them some two Ihousaud 
horsemen, with which they marched upon Borthwick, 
But they acted too precipitately for immediate success. 
Lord’ Hume, rushing onward at Uio hood of eight 
hundred men, was tho first to anivo in sight of tho 
castle, and his force being iiisuflficicnt to surroimd all 
tho approaches, Mary and her hushaml had full time 
to escape. Hume’s soldiers arrived in tho aftcinoon 
of the 10th of Juno, and wore posted at the principal 
gate; but as soon as it had got dark, the queen, 
dressed in man’s clothes, left, by a postern, and was 
Bijoedily rejoined by Bothwcll, who had climbed the 
wall in another diioctiori, and held horses loady for 
tho flight. Away wont the steeds under tlio spurs of 
the fugitives, Marj', boldest of riders, almost dis¬ 
tancing licr ooinpanion, till both together entered tho 
gates of Dtinbar Castle soon after three o’clock in the 
morning, while tho first rays of the rising sun came 
creeping over the North Sea. 

Disappointed in their hojics of surjirising the qneen 
at Borthwick, the confedemtes turned ujion Edin¬ 
burgh, which they reached on the evening of tho 11th 
of June. Tho citizens immi'diatcly declared in thi-ir 
favour, whereupon tho archbishop of St. Andiew’s, 
the carl of Huntly, and other adherents of Bothwcll, 
who had been left behind to loqk after his interests, 
retired into tho castle. Tho latter stronghold was 
under tho command of Sir James Balfour, one of the 
nobles more iinmcHliatcly engaged in tlio assas.sina- 
tion of Biccio, whoso paidon Both well had obtained 
from the queen with very great diflioulty, for wliich 
reason, and his active paiticipation in thomuidurof 
Harnley, ho looked upon him as one of liis staunchest 
adherents. But Balfour, no more than Morton and 
other of tho Biccio consjiiiators, deemed liiriiself Imund 
by oonsidonitions of gratitude to a man whom lie h'ld 
assisted in a great crime, hut who was now evidently 
going to ruin and instead, Iheieforo, of turning the 
guns of Edinhuigh Castle upon the coiifcdcralo loids 
ho scut them a nu'ssage lliat he would join their cause. 
This was enough to decide tho success of tho ojieu- 
ing camjiaign, and on the rccoiumendatiou of Moitoii, 
a proclaiiiatiou wms issued declaring war upon tho 
queen’s consort. Tho proclamation was hyiwciilical 
thioughout, assuming that tho queen was a prisoner 
in Bolliwell’s hands, w'hich, as every child in Scotland 
knew, was an untruth loo ahsuid to servo even as 
a pretence of insurrection. “ Whereas,” tho manifesto 
commenced, “ tho queen’s majesty is detained iii cap 
tivity, and neither able to govoin hor lealin, nor tiy 
tho murder ot her husband, wo of tHo nobility and 
council command all the subjects, siw’ialJy tho bin ghors 
of Edinburgh, to assist the said nobility and council 
in delivering the queen, and in trying and punishing 
the king’s murdcrois. And wo comnuiiid the loids 
of session, commissar’’■is, and all other judges, to sit 
and do justice accoidiug to the laivs of the lealra, 
nowithstauding any tumult that may aiLso in the 
time of this enterpiiso; with coitification to all who 
shall bo found acting conti ary to those piwcedings, 
that tliey shall be reputed as fautors of ^ho said 
murder, and punished as traitors.* This piocluniation 
was followed by another, C’alling the pi’op'" to arms, 
to mai^h against Dunbar, and seize tho eai of Both- 
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well, who was accused of “ having put violent hands 
on the queen’s person, having proceeded to a dishonest 
marriage with her maj(«ity, and having already mur¬ 
dered the late king, and now attempting by his gatlier- 
iiig together of forces to mnidor the young prince 
also." The call was answered by more tlian six 
thousand armed men, who inarclicd out of the gates of 
Edinburgh early on Sunday moniing the 15th of 
Juno. 

Always as groat in niisfoitnne as blind and vicious 
in prosporiiy, Mary Stuart did not await tho attack 
of her enemies to pinpare for battle. To the procla¬ 
mations of the confod('rato lords she replied by othera, 
which, if written with no good intention, were de¬ 
cidedly more honest in lariguag*'. She told her suli- 
jecta that “a nniiilior of conspirators liaving shown 
the latent malice homo to her and tho duke of Orkney, 
her Imshand, hy attempting to apprehend their 
pt'rsons at Uortliwick, and Laving failed, liad issued a 
seditious npjical, to make tho people lioliove that they 
did Ht!«'k tho levcngo of tlio murder of the king, 
her late liushand, and tho relieving of herself out of 
hondago,” all which, she solemnly declared, were 
“lalse and foi gcd inventions,” 'J'he woids hero were 
on Mary’s side, but tho tacts were against her. Tho 
hearts of tho people of Scotland had lx?gnii to turn 
against tho rjiicen, a,nd when she left Dunbar Castle, 
on tho morning of Saturday the I4lh of Jnno, she 
In'gau to feel her loneliness, not more than a thousand 
men having come to lier aid, the dcpendcO ts of Lords 
Uortliwick, Seton, and Boss. However, she pushed 
forward nndamitcdly low.wls Edmlmrgh, mount'd 
on a iiciy war-liorso, drossed in a soarlet gown 
reaching to her knees only, and with tho loyal 
standanl of Scotland lluttcring heforo her in tho wind. 
At Caihiiiy Hill, six miles from Edinburgh, tho 
roj’al tnxips rested for the night, and the repoit of 
their airival having reai'licd tlio city, tho confedorates 
marelnd out at dawn of day. 'J'o excite the multitude, 
they liad pri'paicd an immense flag showing the 
bleeding eoipso of Dainhy lying under a tieo, and 
tho infmt princo kneding at the side, witlr the motto 
nndoincaih, “Judge and avenge my cause, 0 Loid.” 
Tho cIVeet produced by this lugubiions hannor was 
very gicjit, tlio people for getting, or ignoring, that 
till' ehii'f h'adcTs among llio nobles now apjicaling to 
God to judge and avenge-n'civ deejily iuiplvutod in 
Dumlcy’s murder. Like all Immanitj' in inastH.,, vlio 
pcojilo of Scotland did iioi iJiiiik, but felt, yet the 
feeling, too, was instinctive wisdom. 

Theio was ainomciii’s jrausc after the queen and 
her opponents ‘liad ceme taco to face—she still en¬ 
camped at Cailx-riv 11 ill, and they, with overwhelm¬ 
ing masses, on the iieightu of Musselburgh, with tho 
river bet ween tin- rival-forces, ^^'hilo tho confedorato 
lords, sure of victoiy, wito preparing for strife, tho 
French ambassador at tho queen’s court. Count 
JJiicroc, made an attempt at negotiation. liejwiiring 
from the myal camp to that on tho opposite hill, he 
offered till loids a cofnjileto jiardon ni her majesty’s 
nanie if they woahl disband their lorces. Hut Glcn- 
c.rim proudly nqilicd, “ \V« havo not come lioro to 
solicit pardon for onrsolves, but rather to offer it to 
those vmo havo offended.” To wliicli Morton added, 
“ Wo are in arms, not against our (|ne«.n, but (tgairist 


the duke of Orkney, tlie mtmleror of her husband. 
Iict him be delivered up, or let her majesty remove 
him from her company, and wo shall yield her 
obedience.” Tho hint that the confederates did not 
caro to seize Bothwell,and would prefer that he Bliould 
make his escape, was sufficiently intelligible to tho 
ambassador, who thereupon returned to the queen, 
trying to induce her. to enter into personal communi- 
catien with the lords, Wliilo the queen was yet 
wavering, a stiong body of horsemen, under Sir 
William Kirkaldy of Grange, was aeon wheeling 
round in quick tiot from the confoderato camp to 
tlio eastoin side of Carbeny Hill, so as to close the 
ratroat of tho royal troops. On this, closortion became 
general in Mary's camp, perceiving which she desired 
an interview with tho laird of Grange, known as one 
of tho brayest and most honourable of Scotch Soldiers. 
Tho laird at once obeyed tho summons, and after a 
short interview, in which no other argument was 
needed than that of pointing to lior flying troops and 
tire dense ranks of the eonfedei-ate ar-my, he persuaded 
Mary to follow him to the camp on the opposite hill, 
faithfully piomising that sho should be treated as a 
sovereign, and have duo allegiance from all her 
subjects. Then tho queen called Hothwell, and both 
conversed together for a quarter of an lionr, as ro- 
prrted by an eyewitness, tire captain of Jnchkeith, 
“ with gi'oat anguish and grief.” Tiro scene ended, 
accojding to tlie same testimony, hy Ikilhwell asking 
the queen “ wliether sho would keep tho piomiso of 
fidelity which she had made to him; of which she 
as.siiicd him, and gave hipi her hand iiiroti it. There¬ 
upon ho moirntod his horse, with a small company of 
about a dozen of his friends, and went ofl’ at a gallop, 
taking tho road <o Dunbar.” Mary Stuart never 
more set eyes upon tho man to whom her passioiiato 
soul had hocotno a slave. 

'J’ho confederate earls might havo very easily 
captured Hothwell, but they wove in no liriny to do 
so. Morton and his friends woi'o jiciffectly aware 
tliat tilt public trial of their old friend might prove a 
very dangerous umlerlakiug, so that they ttxik caro 
not to intornqit hrs retreat to Dunbar. Their be¬ 
haviour towards Mary iSinart was loss giacioirs, for 
slio had not been long in Mnsselbmgh camp Ix-fofo 
sbo Ix'gan to realize tlie f.ict that slio was no longer a 
queen but a jirihoncr. 'I'hovo was some outward show 
of courtesy on tho part of the loader's of tho army, hut 
the multitude openly exhibited the hatred they had 
conceived against her by calling her a papist, a 
prostitute, and a murderess. Amidst these shouts 
tho wretched queen was led to Edinburgh, vvht re she 
arrivctl at ten o’clock in tho evening of tSunday tho 
J 6th of June, a howling, yelling mob receiving her 
at the gate, and insisting upon her being led in pro¬ 
cession thnnigb the strirots. But for the protection 
of the laird of Grange, who, swoid in hand, drove 
back the vilest of tho crowd, she would havo been 
torn to pieces; he succeeded, however, in lodging her 
in tlie provost’s htmsc, which ho secured with a strong 
guard of his own retainers. Arrived hero, Maiys. 
courage, which had sustained her as Jong as she was 
in sight of her foes, gavo way, and sho fell into 
delmura. Although not having lasted food for 
twenty-tour hours, she refused to tako any refresh- 
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mdnte, Iwt kept pacing her narrow room, screaming 
ftntj taring her Wr, and, all her physical strength 
exhausted, threw herself on the floor in nnntterable 
despair. The state of the unhappy woman, great sin¬ 
ner though she might bo, was enough to move every 
human heart; but the furious multitude, mob in every 
sense, had no pity. When the morning dawned, the 
big crowd came tramping np to the window of tho 
room where the queen was sitting, half in rags, with 
dishevelled hair, raving like one bereft of reason, and 
hold up before her eyes the ghastly flag with tho 
picture of her murdered husband. Maiy uttered a 
wild scream, and fell senseless to the ground. 

While the provost’s house at Edinburgh was sur¬ 
rounded by tho mob, tho confederate lords woro 
sitting in canuwt dolil>eration. What to do with tho 
queen how they had caught her was tho groat 
difficulty to ho solved. All agreed that it would he 
quite impossible to restore her to power; and all con¬ 
curred likewise thiit no advantage could be derived 
fiom putting her to death. To try hor for tlio mur¬ 
der of hor husband was out of the question, for the 
same reason which made Bothwell’s prosecution iin- 
possiblo, even if the public trial of a reigning sovereign 
had not been without precedent in history. The con¬ 
clusion come to in tiro end, after long discussion, was 
to ]'otain Mary Stuart in safe hut honourable custody; 
and, while shutting her off fi’om all communication 
witli hor friends, to carry on the government in her 
name, until the lime that the infant prince, her son, 
could 1)6 proclaimed as nominal king. The plan was 
cariied out without loss of tjme. At eight o'eh)ok on 
the evening after her arrival in Edinburgh, the carls 
Morton and Athol, accompanied by three hundred 
armed knights, all on foot, went to the provost’s house, 
and taking the queen in their midst, led her to 
ilolyrood I’alaec, sniTOundod by a fierce multitude, 

who kept crying, “ Burn the w-! kill licr I drown 

hor!” as the ai mod gioup tramped through the narnjw 
streets. On tho following morning the confederate 
lords issued another proclamation, making known 
their intention to imprison tho queen, in order, as 
they stated, that “hor highiross may not follow her 
own inordinate passion for the eaii Botliwoll.” 
SIboing that hut two days lioforo the same loi ds had 
solemnly proclaimed that tho queen was “detained in 
captivity ’ by Bothwoll, and had given as tho chief 
reason of their insurrection that of “delivering her 
majesty,” this now assertion of her “ inordinate pas¬ 
sion for carl Bothwoll ” seemed rather illogical; how¬ 
ever, a little more or less logic was of no consequence 
to the leaders of a great army. Tho proclamation of 
the lords was followed by an order, in which they 
stated that, “ after mature consideration, by common 
advice, it is thought eonveniewt, concluded, and 
decreed that her majesty’s person ho sequestered from 
all society of tho said earl Bothwell, and from all 
having of intelligence with him or any others, whore- 
he may have any comfort to escape due punish¬ 
ment fiit his demerits. And finding no place more 
meet or commodious for her majesty to remain in 
than the house and place of Lochlevon, ordains, com¬ 
mands, and charges Patrick Ijord Lindsay of the 
Byrds, William Ijord Bulliven, and William Douglas 
of Lochlevon, to pass and convoy her majesty to tho 


said place of Lochlevon, and tho said lords t,o roooivo 
her therein, and there they and every one of them to 
keep her majesty surely, within the said place, and 
in nowise to suffer hor to pass forth of tho same, or to 
have intolligcnco from any maimer of persons, or yet 
to send advertisements or dheetions for intolligeueo 
with any living norsona, except in their own piesenco 
anti audience, or by tho commandments and directions 
of tho lords undorscribing, or part of them, represent¬ 
ing the council at Edinburgh, or otherwise, where 
they shall resort for the lime, as they will answer to 
God, and upon tlioir duty, to the commonweal of this 
country, keeping theso ju-csents for their wairaiits.” 
I’his order was signed by Morton, Athol, Glencaim, 
Mar, Graham, Sanquhar, Semple, and Ochihreo; and 
in pursuance of it tho queen was taken, in the night 
of tho 18th of Juno, from Ilolyrood Palaco, carried to 
licith, fiom thence across tho Firth of Foith to 
Burntisland, and hero mounted on a lame old horse 
and eonductod to Locldevcn Casdo, Kinross-shire. The 
armed force which conveyed tho majesty of Scolland 
to prison was headed by William h'uthvcn, sou of 
tho earl who first lifted the dagger against David 
Riccio. It was hut fifteen months Letbre that the 
dagger-scene had bion enacted at llolyiood, tho grim 
ap|jari(iou of tho stoel-elnd earl, lialf hid under tho 
crimson curtains of tho queen’i^ bedroom, rising up 
like tho first stoiin-cloud in a dream oi‘ bliss. Tliey 
passed, the fifteen months, like hideous sjavties 
before Mary Stuart’s eyes, in the drwiry niglit-iuaicli 
from llolyiood J’alaco to Lochlove.n Caslle. 

The lajsd and almost howildoiing eouiso of events 
in Scotland was followed with hreatliless attention m 
Plngland. It w’as not only that Mary Stu-nt had 
come to he looked upon genernlly as Leir-ai)p.aieul of 
Elizabeth’s throne, but the high imjxuf.'uiee att.u-liing 
to tho union of tho two kingdoms made all men loci 
as in(erc.sted iii the afliius of the norfliern as in those 
of die soutliem realm, the still existing haniors 
being oousideied adrainistrativo rather thin political 
divisions. An eaily union hud been the dcsiie of 
nearly all thoughtful English poliluiaiis for mom 
than a geiieiation; .ind in the fust shock of tho 
tenihlo events in tho noith, it. swmed as if this union 
was likely to 1)0 postponed for a eonsideiahlo time, 
'rhe raimicr of Dai ulcy cre.atod an intense feeling of 
horror, neeessaiily niigracuted by ]ilar 3 '- StiiaiTs 
nuptials with the supposed mindeier, and not at all 
allayed by tlio flight of Bothwell and imiuisomnont 
of the queen, 'J’o tho Englisli government the last 
oecurreneo was necessarily the most important of all. 
However outrageous to public morafitj', tho violent 
death of tho husbaud of tho queen of Scots and her 
marri.-igo with Bothwell were matters within tlie solo 
jurisdiction of the tribunals-of Scotland, and the 
nation in the last instance; but hor imprisonment 
directly torn ’)ed tho homo as well as foreign jiolicy 
of England. It made the great que.stion of succeRsioii, 
scarcely solved by parlianient., more uncertain than 
ever in its sfitllomont; and, what was scarcely loss 
moinentons, it was likely enough to furnish fomign 
powers with an excuse to inlorfere in the affairs^ of 
tho sister kingdom. After hor flight from BortJiwick 
Castle to Dunbar, Mary was know lo have despatched 
mossehgers to the jxipc, and the mgs of Spain and 
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France, imploring tboir assistance against lier own 
rebolUous subjects, and promising in retnrn to cany 
out in full force the stipulations of tho treaty of 
Bayonne for tho extermination of horosy. As a 
member of tho “holy league,” the queen possessed 
an undeniable right to claim the help of lior biother 
roonarchs, and two at least scorned not indisposed to 
give it. The pontiif, Fius V., a man of energetic 
chaiuctor, but recently elected to the chair of 
' St. Peter, showed a strong dispa'sition to send an 
army of Italian and Swiss moicenaries to Maiy 
Stuart’s assistance ; while King I’hilip, engaged in a 
great struggle -with his heietio subjects in the 
Netherlands, juoinised fonnally to ship as many 
troops os ho could spare from Antwerp to Edinburgh, 
to rescue tho queen from her subjects, and, at the 
same time, carry out tho provisions of tho “holy 
league” in Scotland. Thus it seemed that the 
impiisonmcnt of Mary Stum t was likely to increase 
on all sides the dangers thioiitoning tho welfeire and 
indepcndf'iieo of Scotland, sis well as of England. 

To Cecil, and the more thoughtful members of the 
English privy council, the course to bo adopted could 
uot bo tor a moment doubitVl. The confederate lords 
of Scotland, whatever tluilr faults or crimes, clearly 
rcprosoiited the overwhelming majoiity of the nation, 
as well as the cause gf religious reform, and to assist 
their work was not only the best policy, hut tho 
solemn duty of a government based, like that of 
ElLzalieth, oti Piotcstantism. Tlicso views wore in¬ 
disputable, and 3 ’(>t mot with strong resistunco on tho 
part of Elizabeth herself. She had no loco for her 
royal sister of Scotland, nor much admiration for 
her clumsy' ways of procuring now lovers or husbands 
when tired of old ones, but she held very high ideas 
of the divine right of princes, and the iniprisomucnt of 
a <Juecn by her subjects seemed to her tho greatest of 
all crimes. Consequently, when Cecil proposed to 
her to enter into fiiendly relation with tho confedcrato 
lords, she absolutely and vehemently opposed it, and 
it was only after long jwrsuasion, and when becoming 
persuaded of tho grave eonsoquenees which any taking 
pait on her side in the cause of Mary Stuart might 
have to England, that she consented to the despatch 
of an ambassador to Edinburgh, to treat with the 
now, nominally still mouarclacal, but in reality re¬ 
publican government. Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, of 
King expenenco in tho jKilitics of tho sister kij.i'dom, 
was sch'Ctod lor tho niijici faut ]>ost, and he started 
for Scotland in the fust, day's cf July, 15P7, rather 
more than a fortnight aftei the capture of Mary 
Stuart. Mortoit ami his colleagues, now generally 
known as tho Louis of tho Secret Council, did not 
ovei look the iuqioifaiice of tho PJnglish mission among 
tho whirlwind i.>f homo affairs, and, having heard of 
the dcpartiiie jf Elizabeth’s envoy, deputed Lord 
Murac, together with Sii Jiituo.s Melville,and Ticthing- 
ton, the s'-eretaiy of state, to meet him at tho Rouler. 
They had their first interview with Throgmorton at 
the fortal"''!' of FastcastlojWhonLcthiugton proceeded 
to explain in detail the actual jiosition of the con¬ 
federate lords, winding up with tho expiesK^l hope 
that the government of Queen Elizabclh would render 
them full assistance in the gicat ndigious and jxihtioal 
struggle they had undertaken. In reply, Ifinog- 


morton reaa his instructions, with the effect of utterly 
startling his hearers. Elizabeth, at tlie outset assum¬ 
ing a grand tone, had ordered hoi* ambassador to 
blame Mary Stuart for her marriage, and the lords 
for their rebellion. Leaving tho past, and coming to 
tho future, Throgmorton was then to propose, as 
basis of an arrangement between tho queen of Scots 
and her rebellious. subjects, that slie ^oold bo 
divorced from Both well, and rosiorod to liberty and 
jiower; that Bothwell and his accomplices should bo 
])unis1iod; that tho castles of Dunbar and Dumbarton 
should bo intrusted to the kiHiping of tho earl of 
Morton and his friends; that a parliament should be 
assembled for tho special purpose of appointing tho 
wardens of tho marches, tho commandei's of the army 
and navy, and the governors of Edinburgh, Stirling, 
Inchkeith, and tho other strongholds of tho kingdom; 
that a great council should Ixi established, with at 
least five members sitting in permanence, without 
w'hoso advioo and consent the queen should bo unable 
to pass any act, or make any' amiointmont; and, 
finally, that a general amnesty should l )0 proclaimed. 

propositions, aiming to di%i(lo tho government 
ot S-otlaud lictwoon tlie queen and the great nobles, 
wore evidently absmd, considering tho charactor of 
the monarch to bo dealt with, and tho clear impossi¬ 
bility of curbing passions, tiger-liko in their nature, 
under any'thing like constitutional forms. When 
'rhrogmortoii asked Lord Hume what he thought of 
tho success of his mission, ho replied hriefly and 
eloquently by clasping his hand to the hilt of his 
swoid. , 

Elizabeth’s amliassador made his entiy into Etlin- 
burgh oil tho I2th of Jnly, accompanied by the 
deputies who had met him, and a numerous escort, 
blit scarcely notiood by tho populace. 'I'lio city at 
the moment was iii a high sbite of excitement, the 
Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland having met, and 
the great apostle of tho reformed faith, .lolm Knox, 
having come to advise the people upon the important 
elianges that had taken jilaco. Knox had left Edin¬ 
burgh immediately after iho murder of Riecio, seeking 
a refuge in England during tho Catholic reaction; 
but the imprisoiirnont of the queen brought him back 
at once, again to lift bis voice as highest and most 
venerated representative of the Protostant people of 
Scotla'id. His enormous influonco was too well 
known to the cenfodorate loids to make them hesi¬ 
tate to seek liis suppji’t, and having consented to do 
so, It was settled that the Presbyterian party should 
go hand-in-hand with tho government, under condition 
of the latter adopting os laws of the kingdom the 
acts of tho pailiament of 15C0, which Mary Stuart 
hod refused to ratify'. Tho propisition was accepted 
by Morton and hiib associates, and it was detorminea 
to abolish the last remains of Roman Catholicism; to 
deliver the jiatrimony of tho old church to the Pro¬ 
testant clergy; to intrust to their care all universities, 
<*oReges, and schools for tho instruction of youth, 
admitting no teachers “ but after duo trial, both of 
capacily and piobity;” to give tho prince-royal a 
Ih-otostant education; and to make all future sove¬ 
reigns of the countiy swear, before being crowned, 
“ to maintain the true religion professed in the kirk 
of Seotlimd, and suppress all things contrary to it." 
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^roat as ■wera these terms conceded to tho I’reshy- 
berian party, they were no more than commensurate 
with its induence, for in reality the reformers had 
ocausod to bo a party and become tho people. The 
shrewd diplomatist despatched by Elizabeth had not 
been a day at Edinburgh bcforo ho found that 
Knox, with his friend, John Craig, and one or two of 
tho loading Presbyterian ministq? s, were possessed of 
Jar more real power than tho Lords of tho Secret 
Coimoil. Throgmorton failed not in pushing his pro¬ 
positions to wait upon Knox and Craig, behaving very 
meekly and very blandly, but to his distress had to 
see his courtier-airs completely thrown away. “I 
found them both,” he reported to Cecil, “ very austere 
in the confeience. They were furnished with many 
ai’guments, some of Scripture, some of history, some 
grounded, as they said, upon tho laws of this realm, 
some upon practices used in this realm, and some 
upon tho oaths made by tho princes at their co¬ 
ronation.” Tho diplomatist could find but few 
counter-arguments to prove that Mary Stuart ought 
to be reinstalled in power, and soon discovered that 
his mission would bo a oomfliote failure, as far as this 
impurtant point was (xmcerned. lie was shcsiked, or 
pretended to bo, to hear iiooplo of education, who 
ought to havo known better, express the horrible 
sentiment of a queen being resjionsiblo further own 
actions, the same as any oitiinary human being. Jn a 
letter,' addressed directly to his owm sovereign, dated 
July 18th, 1 Sir Nicholas Throgmorton told her of 
these atrocities, asserting that thete wore men in 
Edinburgh who declared that “ their queen had no 
nmro libnty, nor privilege to commit mnrdcr or 
adultery tluui any otlicr private person, neither by 
God’s laws, nor by the Laws of the realm.’' I'ho 
report almost made Elizaheth rej»nt having sent an 
envoy into the land of revolution. 

'I'hroginorton’s mission proved very nsoloss. Cecil 
liad many friends in tScothmd, his oamostness in the 
cause of religious reform being beyond doubt; but as 
it was Well known tliat tho instructions of the special 
envoy had been drawn up, not hy him, but his fitful 
mistress, there was not the least effort made to come 
to an understanding. Lethiugton fjankly informed 
Sir N'icliidfis of his conviction that Queen Elizahclh 
“would leav'o thorn in tho 
briars if they ran her 

fortune,” and politely do- , zJ-4, 

dined to pluck for her 
majosty’s benefit tho 
thorny rose of Lochloven. 

Throgmorton, not to ne¬ 
glect his duty, had long 
discussions with the Lords 
of tho Secret Council, but 
found all of them immov¬ 
able in the determination 
to retain Mary Stuart a 
prisoner. Even his request 
to see her was refused, as 
was also that of the Eicnch 
ambassador, marquis do 
Villeroi, w^o had been 
despatched by the king and 
queen-mother to demand 


her liberation, under promtsos, at first, hut, if these 
should prove ineffectual, with threats. Knox and 
his friends oared for neither; and those of the ron- 
federato lords who might h.avo felt dei-iroua, fnnu 
attachment to an old dynasty, to assist Mary iti 
recovering her liberty, felt disuiclmed to do so when 
they found that her fall had not yet been a tesson to 
the queen, and that, instead of listening to tho advice 
of a few real friends, who advised her to seek honestly 
a divorce from the murderer of her husband, and by 
sincere repentance effect a recoiuuUaliou with her 
people, she kept talking of nothing hut revenge 
and punishment of Lor enemies. This was offensive 
even to Sir Nicholas, in whoso instructions it st<>od 
that there should bo a divorce. “She will not,” ho 
Infonnod Cecil, “ consent by any pei suasion to aliandon 
tho liord Ilothwell for her husband, hut avoweth 
constantly that slio will live with him, and saitli, 
that if it w'ore put to her choice to leliuijuish her 
crown and kingdom or tho Loid llothw'idl, she would 
leave lier ciowii and kingdom to go as a suniilo damsel 
with him.” No wonder, aftei sneli avowals, that 
crowds of poets and romance-writers have stood up 
for centuries in defence of Mary St.uaiL Pei haps 
she would have been tho groatestof queens in a world 
ruled solely hy poetry, passion, and romance, instead 
of, as tho Scotland of Knox, uuiler the guid.iiK-o of 
religion, virtue, and good morals. 

Lochloven Castle, a sm.ill finti css on an island in 
tho loch, or lake, of Loven, in the shadow of tlio 
Lomond Hills, was not a harsh prison for Mary 
Stuart. Tho castlo belonged to Sir William Dorglas, 
half-brother of the earl of Aluiray, whose mother, 
Margaret Erskine, long mistress of James V.. had the 
chief charge of the queen, treating her, if not with 
affection, at letist witli tho full deference duo to lier 
rank. Maiy wais allowed to move about ficclj- witlfin 
tho precincts of the castle, and made such good use of 
tlie opportimily, that bcfoie many da\s were over 
she had hewitelicd tho homts of all I lie young men 
with whom she conid eoine into comniuinoation, and 
from whoso aequaintanee she could ho^ic to gain any 
advantage. Chief among these youths was George 
J)ougla.s, a younger and favouiito son of Margaret, 
who w'as .il lowed, against the riilc.s of tho Jjords of 
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the Seeirct Council, to converse freely with the royal 
prisoner^ though always under tlio eyes of his uiothor, 
or in the presence of some of her lady depiitiea 
Eluding tho vigilaueo of these, young George, whoso 
susceptible heart IumI ln'on touched by tho suifeiings 
of tho captive queen, began milking love to her, and 
finding his feelings responded to in the glance of eyes 
full of unutterable jKWsion, ho declared himself ready 
to lay liis life at her feet, or to risk it in her 
service. Mary’s dark eyes binnt moio fiercely Ilian 
ever, and tho youth soon knew that if ho could but 
procuie her libeify, tho liighest of liis hopes might 
reach fulfilment. Jt was a silent jiact, made in but 
few words, yet enough to leave the queen in full 
persuasion tlmt her ad mil or would strain every nerve, 
and seek oveiy ojipoitnnity to transport hoi out of 
the castle and over the dark waters of tho loch, and 
make her foot tread once more tlio fioe earth. It was 
with tho full knowledge of youthful enthusiasm, and 
confident in tlio hope of success, that Mary assumed a 
defiant air against tlio delegates of tho lords who 
visited her, lefusing to siihinit to their orders, and 
docTaring her resolution to remain in prison for over 
rather than relinquish her sovereign rights. Tho 
resolution was shaken mly when, after several fruitless 
conferences, there came a mos.sago fiom Kdinbuigh, 
informing tho quecij, that unless she consented to set 
her name at once to three dociiinonts suhmittcii to 
her, she would lie placed in less honourable confiiio- 
merit, and made to iindcigo a public trial for the 
murder of her husband. The bearers .f this mosaage 
were Lords Rulhven and JJiids.iy, and>' Sir .lames 
Melville, the latter tlio accomplished courtier, Mary’s 
former amlxisBiiulor at the English court, who had 
onjo 3 ’-ed the honour of swing Queen Elizabeth dance 
high for his especial benefit. Sir James now had 
bocoino, swimming gracefully with tho stream, one of 
the Loids of the Seciet t’ouucil, but lie still professed 
to bo an ardent friend of the queen, and took occasion 
to express to her his unalterable loyalty' when sub¬ 
mitting tho three papers for signatuie. These docu¬ 
ments were of tho gravest kind. Tho first was an 
act by which Maiy abdicated the ciowii in favour of 
her son ; tho socoiid contained tho ap))ointmout of the 
eail of Murray as regent "of tho kingdom, or, if 
Murray should refuse .the ofTor, tho nomination of a 
council of regency; and the third emjxiworod the 
calls of Moitoii and Mar, together with LnuLsay, to 
]>roeepd at one© to the eoionatioii of tho iinUnt king. 
'I’ho queen velieraently r'fused to sign any ot tlitw) 
iiistriimeniB, notwithstanding tho threats of both 
Rulhvon and Eindsay, who made her nndeistand tliat 
her life depended upon immediate ooraplianoe. This 
had no effect wbaiviver, and seeing further remon¬ 
strance useless. Melville asked bLs comjiaiiions' to allow 
liim a few minut<is’ private conversation. Tho rixinest 
was granted, and tho astute diplomatist, taking Mary 
aside, wlusjxircd in her ear that an act extorted by 
violence could not iKissibly bind her in any way 
wbatovor; then, touching the scabbard of bis snord, 
be drew ' ut a letter "concealed there, addrt'ssed to the 
queen. It was from Sir Nicholas Thrc^niorton, 
announcing that Lis embassy liad boon fniitloss, but 
advising her to consent ontwai dl y to all tlio domands 
of the loids. Sir James Melville added a‘icrlial 
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message to this note by informing DSary officially, on 
the I'lai't of the ambassador, that *‘at alL times she 
might count upon a sure friend in tho queen of 
England.” I'ho qu<.>en started for joy on hearing 
those woids. At tho moment Ruthven and Lindsay 
approached, and, hastily seizing the weighty docu¬ 
ments in their hands, she signed thorn without a 
moment’s hesitation, Miiiy Btuart had ceased to bo 
qiieon of Scotland, 'i’hree days after a babe of Ihirtoen 
months was crowned king in Stirling Catlicdml, 
Glcnoairn canying tho swoid. and Morton the sceptre. 

Tho selection of tho earl of Murmy as Mary’s suc¬ 
cessor, under tho title of regent, was practically the 
highest proof of wisdom whicli tho confedoiate lords 
had yet given to their country. A few weeks’ ex- 
porionoo had been sufficient to show them the absolute 
necessity of tho govorninont being made over to a 
strong hand; and Murray standing forth in all respects 
as tho noblest, wisest, and best political lepresonla- 
tivo of the Scottish nation, tho whole crowd of 
carls and lords, tliirsting as they were after })ower, 
wealth, and influence, freely and cheerfully coiisonfod 
to resign their position* in fivonr of one who had 
taken no pirt in tho struggle. The earl of Murray 
had left Scotland a few days liefoio the murder of 
Darnley, with the preparations for which ho was pro¬ 
bably acquainted, but which ho was unable to pi’e- 
vent. Retiring to France, he liad nothing to do but 
watch from a distance the terrible drama that was 
unrolling itself at home, tho mock Iri.il of Hothwel], 
tho sham abduction of tho queen, her disgiaceful 
marriage, her flight to Dunbar, and final (wijitiivo at 
Oarberry Hill. After tlieir viotoiy, the oonfcdcrole 
lords at once despatched messMjngcrs to Muna^q in¬ 
forming him of their intention to keep the queen in 
close imprisonment, and inviting him to return and 
assume tho government of the realm. But Muiray 
declined, blaming his friends sovoicly for lajnng 
liands on their sovereign, and annonneing to them 
tliat, unless his sister was immediately released, he 
meant to take her pait. To cany out his intentions, 
ho at once loft franco, and sot out on his liomoward 
journey by way of England. Before leaving, he had 
an interview with tho qiicon-mother, who, shrewdly 
foreseeing that his hands alone could steer tho vessel 
of Scotland out of the stormy sea in which it had 
been thrown, made groat efforts to gain him over to 
hov interests, offering him rank, wealth, and even an 
army. I’ho carl rosjxictfully declined all tlio tempt¬ 
ing offers, but secretly fearing that after this refusal 
lie might lie retained in I’ranco by force, ho sent a 
servant across tlio Ghannol, who engagewi a small 
fishing-boat at Ilyo, in which, during a sloriry night 
in the middle of July, he set sail from Diopjio, and 
landed safely at t4;o English coast. Arrived at Lon¬ 
don, ho had an interview with. Queen Elizabeth, 
who leceivod him with bitter taunts and reproaches, 
blaming him for being in communication with tho 
lords, and consenting to his sister’s imprisonment, 
and throatoiiing to invade Scotland unless she was 
libeiuti-d and reinstalled in power. Had Murray 
been a selfish man, with less than his whole heart 
in tho great cause of I’retestantism, the senseless 
tlireats of Elizabeth, contrasted with the flattering 
pioTiiise.s of the niler of Franco, might have sot him 
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Tsrav^nng in ki« courso; as it vas, however, he' 
quietly followed the path of duty he had traced out 
for himsolt and, without paying attention to other 
whisperings in his oar, continued his journey to 
Edinhurgh. Ho arrived 'on the 13th of August, 
omidst the loud acclamations of the people, greeting 
him as regent. But ho solemnly assured the lords, 
who desired to invest him at once with the supremo 
power, that he could not thlnlt of accepting it hefltre 
having had an interview with the queen, his sister. 
There was a deep silence at tliis amiouncemoiit; 
then the earl of Morton came forward, and placing 
a silver casket of rich workmanship before Murray, 
bo bid him examine the contents. 

“ Ane silvor-box owergilt with gold, with all mis¬ 
sive lotteris, contiaotis, or ohligationis, for marriage- 
soiielis or luif-balletis, and all uthoris lotteris con- 
tenit tliaiiin, scud and past hetwix the queno and 
James, suratyme Erie Bothuilo: qnhilk box and haill 
pieces within the sarajui were lakin and fund with 
nmquhill George Dalgleisch, servand to the Erie 
Botlnulo, uiK)n the xx day of Juno, the yeir of God, 
1507.” Sucli was the receipt given by Munay to 
Morion for the casket handed over to liis care, destined 
to ho a terrible Medusa head rising up helbro Mary 
Stuart. The casket, originally a present of King 
Eraneis II. to his bolovtil young wife, and as such 
surmounted by his cypher, had lx)cn given by Mary, 
when in her first widow weeds, to Hothwell, wllo 
made it seive as a dcpositoiy of all tho letters and docu¬ 
ments ho received fiora tho (picen, taking care, how¬ 
ever, to hide it in a jdaco of safety near his own person. 
But on his sudden flight td Dnuhar ho had no time 
to secure the box, and bad to leave it at Edinburgh 
Castle, in charge of Sir James Balfour. U’o recover 
the priceless treasure, Bothwell, after the disaster of 
Carherry Hill, despatched one of his most tiustod ser¬ 
vants, George Dalgleisch, to Edinburgh, and tho casket 
was given up to him by Douglas. Unfortunately for 
the fame of Alary Stuart through all ages, Dalgleisch 
Avas seized, being betiayod, in all prab.xhili(y, by 
Douglas, on bis return to Dunbar, and tbo Ixjx of 
Fiancis II., full of hideous secrote, fell into the hands 
of the confederato lords. Handed by Morton to 
Afurray, tho silver casket had to decide the fato of 
Scotland, and of her who still believed herself Scot¬ 
land’s queen. Murray, who had hitlieito believed, 
if not in tlio entii o innoconoo of liis sister, at least 
in her non-participation in tho woik of murder, 
found evidence of such infernal, monstrous guilt 
in tho letters and documents hidden in tho silver 
casket, as made him shuddei*, and almost drove him 
to despair. There they lay, these letters—letters 
unmistakably her own, such os no other man or 
woman in all Scotland, and, porljaps in tho whole 
world, could have written—there they lay, showing 
an abyss of crime from which tlio mind recoiled in 
horror. A dagger-stroke in tho heat of revenge, or 
the pull of a trigger with a quick buUot sent into 
the enemy’s heart, might have been forgiven and for- 
gotten; but the snakc-hke hissing and kissing, poison¬ 
ing and caressing, tho hellish mood of passion and 
hatred which led a confiding youth frem his bed of 
sickness to his yawning grave, on which tho mur¬ 
deress danced with tho murderer, seemed too much j 


for human pardon. Murray, having read all tho 
letters in the fiital ciw-ket, horror-stiuck, aad in a 
mood of fierce desiiair, oidored his horse to be suddlod 
in tho dcMid of night, and rode otl to liochlovcn Castle. | 
Ho meant to tell his sister to make her peace with 
God, tlmre being none for her tqion eailh. 

Mary Stuait greeted bor biolliei, arriving in the 
affconioon of tbe 1.5tli of August, wilh tlio most livdy 
demonstrations of joy. Ho sat down without u-- 
plying, silent and sad. The long ride had cwkd his 
fevered brain, and ho felt as if he had not ooui.u-’o 
enough to s])eak all that he wished to say. Thus 
hours passed; she, surprised at his unwonteil i-old- 
noss, tiying everything to clianu him into a glow of 
friendliness, but foiling wholly, Mmriiy icstucling 
himself to question her in a foimal muiuer on the 
events of the last four months. In 1 lie evening, Miiry 
,aiid her brother &opaint«l for a short while, hut nuit 
again after supxier. Wliat lie eonhl not do with tJio 
bright sun shining upon his sistci’s tace, she ItKikiiig 
as fair and innocent us when playing in childhoo<l at 
his side, he, bj'groat inn aid stiiiggle, fin cod himself 
to aocomphsh in gloom anil daikuess, with tho glit¬ 
tering stars of heaven as sole witnesses. Murray told 
lior that he had read all tho Icttora she had writlen 
to Bothwell, and that her past career was lying befoi o 
him, outsqiread and bare, as some liightful vision 
of hell. The shock was as siultlen and nnexpiHted, 
that Mary attempted no denial. iSlio set to weeiuiig 
hitter team, and then she jiiajcd her brutJicr ti- for¬ 
give her—to forgive her for having acted “unad¬ 
visedly.” JHunay felt that she was far yet fiom 
realizing her position, and began s|ioaking again. 
Ho spoko till sho sank ujion her knees, clasping her 
hands, and imploring heav'en’s mercy, lie spoke till 
sho threw hcjsclf on (lie floor, and in wild despair 
called upon tho Ahnighly to end her wittehed Jrfo. 
And ho sjKiko till sho grew calm again, wlieii, one 
h-mr after midnight, ho left her, telling iier to pl.ieo 
her solo trust in God, and Inqio for no nioio linppnioss 
njion earth. Early next nioining, Mary and her 
brother had a final interview, she appearing ealm 
and collected. Ho now iiiioimed hot that the ofticxi 
of regent of tho kingdom liad been pressed upon him, 
but that ho had not yet deeided whelhei lo refuse or 
accept it. Sho iniploied him to give liis aeceptanco, 
if only to save her life. “ This is not in iny jiower 
onljV’ Murray rejoined, “for tho lord-s and olheis 
have interest in the matter.” “ iXotwithstanding, 
madam,” ho continued, “1 will decl.ue to you whieli 
bo tho occasion.» that may put yon in jeojiaidy. For 
your peril, those be they. your own practices to dis¬ 
turb the iieaee of tlio realm and tho reign of your 
son: to enterprise to oseajio frem where you are, and 
put yourself at liberty; to auiniato anj’of your sub¬ 
jects to disobedience, or tho queen of EngLind, <ir tho 
French king to molest this roalni, oit.lier with tlieir 
war, or with war intestine, by jour pionurenient or 
olhenvise; and your own porsistiiig in this iuoidinato 
affection foi* tho Earl BoUiwell.” \V ith these word.s, 
Murray turned to go, wiieii Maiy threw Jierself at liis 
neck in a fit of weeping and kissing, as if her heart 
was ready to buret. Sho had hat ed iicr brother hot’oi e, 
hut all her old liatiod was p d ■ v and wo.tk to wJiat 
she nojw folt raging in her bies*' 
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Fondly imugining of Laving infused ropontanoe the shrowi minister, “ that she had vsed scvejlty to 
into the hosoni of a woman whose fierce passions the lords to urge them to rid away the qneon.” This 
angels themselves could not liave tamed, Munay took effect, Elizabeth being well aware that her past 
went back to Edinburgh, whoin the confederate lords behaviour liad not boon sucli as to generate a belief in 
wore awaiting with deep tmxioly to lioar his final her true lovo for Queen Mary. Seeing no otlier way 
decision respogting the regency. Ho deolaiod his to express her anger, Elizabeth decided to recall her 
acceptance on the 19th of August, and three days envoy; and Throgmorton, not unwilling to leave a 
after was solemnly proclaimed regent of the kingdom country whore he gould do no possible g(X)d, but a 
in the council-chamber at tlio Tolbooth. Then, laying great deal of mischief, paid his tarewell visit to the 
his hand upon tho Bible, ho took tlio oath. “ I, James regent towards tho ond of August. Lethington, who 
earl of Murray, Jjoid Aliernothy, promise faithfully, was present at the interview, delivered an exeollont 
in tho presence of the Eteinal God, that I, during tho vorhil message to tho amhas.sador to take hack to his 
whole course of my life, will servo tho same Eteiiial court. “ Jf tlioro bo no remedy,” ho exclaimed, “but 
God to the uttermost of my power, according as ho that the queen your sovoicigii will make war and 
requires in his mo.st holy woid, revealed and con- nourish hatred against us, we can but bo sorry for it, 
fained in tho New and Old TesteimentB ; and, ao and do tho best we may. But, to jiut you out of doubt, 
cording to the same word, will maintain tho true we had rather endure the fortune thereof, and suffer 
religion of Jcaus Clnist, the pioaching of his holy tho sequel, than to put tlio qiioen to liberty now in 
woid, and due and right administration of his sacia- this mood that she is in; lieing resolved to retain 
rneuls, now roceivoii and practised witliin this realm; Bothwell and to fortify him, to hazard tho life of her 
and also will abolish and withstand all false religion son, to put the realm in peril, and to forfeit her best 
eontraiy to tho same ; and will rule the people com- subjects. You must think, my lord ambassador, your 
luittcd to my chargo and regiment during the minority warn aro not unknovn'’to us. You will bum our 
and loss ago of tho king my sovereign, according to luirders, and wo will do the like to yours, and, whoii- 
tho will and command of God icvealcd in his afore- soever you invade us, and we hut like, Fram'o is sure 
said woul, and accmding to tho lovable laws and to aid us.” And, alluding to the violent speeches of 
constitutions received in this rci.lm, noways repugnant Elizabeth, not unknown at Edinburgh, tho secretary 
to tlie said word of tho Etoinal God ; and will pro- of state continued, *' Much strange lauguago has been 
euro to my iiltermost, tf) the kitk of God and all used; but it is enough to reply that we aro another 
Christian people, true and poifoet peace, in all time prince’s subjects, and know not tho queen’s tnajtisly 
coming. The lights and ivnts, with ,iil just privi- to ho our sovereign.” Throgmorton keenly felt the 
leges of the ciown of Scotland, I will pucsirvo and truth of all that was said to him, but ho cmild only 
keep inviolate; neither will I tiansfiir nor alienate briw and bo silent, glad enough when discharged by 
the same. I will forbid and rcjircss in all estates and the regent in a few lust solemn words, “ Though f 
degrees, roif, oppicssieii, and all kind of wrong. In was nothoic at tho doings past,” said Mui^aj’, “ yet I 
all judgmenis I will command and procure that acknowledgo tlicin; and seeing the loids and people 
justice and equity ho kept to all cieafures without liave laid upon mo tho chai go ef the regency—a burden 
exception, as Ho bo meieafnl to rao and you, that is which 1 would gladly have oschewed—I do mean logo 
llie Lord and Father of all mercies; and out of this forth in defence of their actions, and will cither reduce 
realm of Scotland, and empiio thereof, I will bo caro- all men to obedionco in tho king’s name, or it shall 
fill to loot out all heretics and enemies to tho true cost mo my life.” 

worship of God, that shall ho convicted by tho tnn' Tho regent was true to his piomisc. Before he had 
kiik of God of tho aforesaid ciiuios. And those lieen a month at tho holm of state, his strong arm was 
things I faithfully affirm by this my solemn oath.” felt fiom one end of the country to tho other, changing 
For a moment there was deep silence; then all tho stiife into jK-aco and cliaos into eider. His first wo»k 
lortls and calls, warlike, hooted, and spiirvcd, opened was to got jxissession of all tho strongholds of Iho 
their Bibles, and Is-gaii singing the aivcnty-tluid kingdom, which he effected swiftly and silently, tum- 
p.salm: * 'J’ruly God is good to Israel.” ing out tho oronturcs of Bothwell and otlior ad- 

Elizabcth fumed and fretted on hcaiingof the forced vcnturei's who hold command, and appointing in their 
abdication of the queen ui iScots and the assumption stead good men and stanch Protestants. To tho 
of the regency by Muir.iy. At a, stormy meeting of eoiiimand of Edinburgh Castle ho nominated tho 
tho privy counftil, she talked of going to war im- laiid Kirkaldy of Grange, honest aliovo all tcinpta- 
nicdiatcly in vindication of princely liglit; and, as a tion; hut before allowing him to sit down in jieaoo us 
piclimhmiy, she insisted that a letter, jienned by her- governor, Murray gave him a commission worthy of 
self, should bo siait ta Thiogmoiton, for deh'vciy to his cliaractcr. it«was that of seizing Bothwell and 
the Scottii-h louh', informing them tliat, “if they con- bringing him to justice . a task which, os tho regent 
tinned to keep their soveTeign in jirisoii, or sLmild do was well awaio, ho could not intrust to the soiled 
or dc'vise anything that might touch her life or person, hands of any of tho leading Loids of tho Secret 
the queen of England would lovengo it to the utter- Council. Maiy Stuart’s husband had loft Hunbar a 
most ujKin sueii as should be in any wise guilty tew wei'ks after his separation from her, and as soon 
thereof.” Oecil, finding all other aigumciits thmwn as ho fimnd her cause to bo lost, and after seizing four 
away, had to tel) his mistiest at Iasi that if her letter small ’ essels, and ann'iig them with guns and am- 
was actually dcspatelu'd and delivered, the very first uinntion from tho castle, had sailed for tho Orkneys, 
consequence of it would 1x3 the execution of Mary to follow the vocation of pirate—a business for which 
Stuart “ The malice of the woi Id would say,’’tutded ho seemed singiilaily well fitted. Kirkaldy started 
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in hot pursuit, ii) tiw month of Soptemlter, worn Loith 
harbour, the two largest men-of-wax of tho Scottish 
navy having being placed under his orders by the 
regent. The Orkney MandstWero soon reached ; but 
bSore he arrived there, the bold sea-rover, getting news 
of the pursuit, had sailed further north, to hide him¬ 
self within tho narrow channels and rooky inlets of tlm 
Shetlands. On tho way thither, the laird of Grange 
lost one of his ships, but pushed on with the other 
until ho found hitnsolf in sight of his famed antagonist. 
There ho stood, the god of a queen and destroyer of a 
nation, on tho prow of his littlo vessel, calm and %)1- 
lect^, with the spray of the ocean dancing around 
his head. Kirkaldy could contain himself no lunger, 
Wt, soldier more than seaman, dashed forward into 
the surf. In a minute, tho heavy man-of-war was sitting 
high and dry hpon tho rocks, amidst the loud demoniac 
laughter of tho pirate crow. To continue tho chose, 
tho laiid jumped, sword in hand, into a boat, yet 
before ho had gone many yards ho saw his ship sink¬ 
ing hohiiid, and had to return to save his men. Long 
before tliey had roaohod tho shore, Bothwell had 
sailed eastward, towards Noivmy’s coast, the land of 
his ancestors. Here, years after, in tho shade of the 
daik eternal pine forests, ho found his tomb—a true 
Norseman, blood-stained, ferocious, and lawless, ideal 
of ixxjts, and horror of tax-paying citisiens. 

Kirkaldy’s return to Leith without bringing Mary 
Stuart’s husband was of no great consoquonco, and 
fortunate on the w'holo, since his public trial was 
likely to breed dibsension among tho lords who had 
established tho new government. Murray himself 
felt that absolute union was iifdispcnsablo, m view of 
the threatening asjioot assumed by tho English queen, 
and constant menaces of inviisiun coming u-om Ei-ancc 
and Spain. To fortify liis position, and obtain fiom 
tho nation at largo the confirmation of his title as 
supremo ruler, he issued summonscjs for the mooting 
of a parliament at tho beginning #f December, 1567. 
The estates of tho realm met on the 16th of the month, 
congregating more numoi’ously than at any previous 
time in Scottish history. There assembled at Edin¬ 
burgh eighteen bishoiM and abbots, fifteen earls or j 
eldest sons of earls, sixteen lords, and twenty-nine 
depptios of burghs, or altogether seventy-eight lepro- 
sontetivos of the nation. Their first measure consisted 
in declaring lawful all that had been done during the 
revolution, including tho abdication of the queen, tho 
coronation of the infant king, and tho appointment of 
Murray as regent. By a further act, “ anout tho reten¬ 
tion of tlieii’ sovereign lord’s mothoi-’s person,” tho 
guilt of Mary Stuart in the murder of ner husband 
was admitted, on the evidence of tho casket letters. 
“It is most certain,” the act ran, “from divers 
her privy letters, written wholly witlj^ her own hand 
to the earl of Bothwell, and by her uugtrdly and dis- 
honouiuble proceeding to a pretended marriage with 
him, that she was privy to and part of the devise and 
deed'of the murder, and therefore justly deserves 
whatever hath been done to her.” Having thus 

J rroved everything that had been ordered by the oto- 
ederate lords, the assembly went to consider the Kjfeat- 
«rt of all questions laid before it, that of religion/ I’he 
overwhelrniug majority of the members wot^ strict 
Presbyterians, and they at once dodared/^Lit they 


would entertain no offer of compromise on tho mrt of 
tlioso still attached to the old religion. The wn Is oi 
Argyle, Caithness, and Athol, together with tho bishop 
of Murray, wore the chief represontotivos of the 
minority, but notwithstanding their cnorgotio plea 
for toleration, they wore completely outvoted, lii a 
series of acts passed Irofore tho eventful year 1667 had 
come to an end, the estates decreed the entire abolition 
of Iloman-Oatholicism, and on tire ruins of the old faith 
built up a now power, lienccfor-th rcooguizetl as tho 
kirk of Scotland. Its might made itself soon felt in 
all spheres of Soottisli society, showing the character 
of the church of Calvin and Knox os a true democracy 
A month after tho bimking up of the iiarliament, the 
proudest of Scottish nobles, the great MacCallummoro, 
carl of Argyle, and the bishop of Murray, eloquent 
defender of Catholicism, wore Ixrth condemned by tl»o 
kirk on a charge of adultery, and made to stand in 
sackclotli in tlio chapel-royal at Stilling during tho 
service, earl and bishop face to face. Close to tho 
noble pair, also in sackcloth, was tho countess of Argyle, 
sister of tlio regent, condemned “ for having slandered 
the kirk in assisting at tho baptism of tne king in 
papistical robes.” There was not a soul in Scotland 
but could see that Murray was true to his oath of 
office. 

Tho cnoigotic rule inaugui’ated^by the regent suc¬ 
ceeded in restoring order and tho reign of law 
throughout tho whole of Scotland before it had bccu 
established six months; butthoro remained, novortlic- 
loss, an undercurrent of deep dissatisfaction. It had 
its chief seat among the Catholic population sc atforod 
through the west, its principal leadens in tho Hamil- 
tons, who looked to Eiauco for help, and to Queen 
Elizabeth for money, and its main hope in tho royal 
prisoner who, curbed but not disjiiilted, was liviiifj 
weary days in Lochlevon Castle. Mary Stuar t, ever 
since tho interview with her hrothor, h^ come to sec 
that she had no hope to bo released from captivity by 
tho party in power, and that unless she succeeded to 
escape fiom prison, she would have to die in it. But 
this knowledge, so far from lessening her courage, 
sorvetl but to increase it. By means of tho youth 
George Douglas, whoso devotion to her sho had raised 
by all the ails in her power into violent passion, she 
kept in constant communication with tho outer world, 
and hearing, in tho spring of 1568, of tho growing dis¬ 
satisfaction in tho west of Scotland, and tiro mutmous 
spirit springing up in many other parto of the country 
in consequence of tho stern kirk regiment, she made 
her preparations for an escape. Tho diflicultios in the 
way did not ap\»oar very great at first iflght. Locli- 
leven Castle, sUinding on a small i^laiid rather less 
than an acre in extent, consisW^tiothing more than 
an otniinary tower of throe stafa^, surrounded by a 
batllwmented wall about eighteon foot high, arid 
entwed by a low gate with a turi'Ct built oyer it 
siefrving for the warder’s residence. Once this gate 
'passed, the chief obstacle seemed overcome, for at the 


to tho opposite shore. J*uUy aaiuainica wiiu an 
details, Maty, aided by heir youthful lover, attempted lo 
escape on the 25th of Morcut. Earlv in tho morning, 
George Douglas oiossod the loch lo i.^ven, to procure 
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hones and gather his friends, and the boat which 
brought him over took back the laundrosa with linen 
for the imprisoned queon. Mary, pretending to be ill, 
had the woman called into her b^rooib ; dothes were 
quickly exchanged,' and, a few minutes after, she 
lightly stepped down the tower staircase, crossed tlie 
courtyard, her face well muffled, nodded to the sentinel 
at the gate and the waider in the turret, and in 
anotlior second or two found herself at the water-side— 
a sad qiieen changed into a happy washerwoman. Gaily 
she jumped into the ferry-boat, and the oars went 
splashing into the blue water: scarce over before did 
the world seem so beautiful to Mary Stuart. Suddenly, 
when half way across, ono of the lowers liethougnt 
himself to have a little fun, and, softly advancing fnmi 
behind, raised the veil of the laundioss to give her a 
kiss. Jlo stal led back affrighted, the oar falling from 
his hands. Swing herself mwgnized, Mary put on a 
bold air, commanding the IxHitmen, under pain of her 
royal displeasure, to cany her to the shove. Throats, 
very useless, were followed by promises, but all in 
vain. I'ho rowers, good Pixisbyteiiaus, shuddered at 
tlie bare idea of aiding a deposed queen, oondeuinod by 
the kirk, to make her escape and stir up new troubles 
and rowing back to the castle, they delivered hor over 
once moro into the hands of her gaolers. Mary Stuait, 
utterly terrified, thought hei- last houi had come. 

The qnoon’s attempt to escape might have been 
followed by execution, which, as her brother had 
plainly told hor, would be the iicnalty, hut for the 
niomeiitiu'y piotoction of Margaret F'skine. Fooling 
deep pity with the royal prisoner, whoso arts in 
pleasing had boon effective here as elsewhere, and 
imririg, besides, that severe punishment would fall 
upon hor son for aiding in the abortive attempt, she 
hu.slied the matter up, restricting herself to keep 
Maiy under hai-sJier sujku vision than before. George 
JJouglas was forbidden to sol foot within the precincts 
of the castle, and the sole miile })eison allowed to aime 
near M(^ry 8tuart was a little page, not more tlian 
twelve years old, a foundling adopted by Margaret’s 
husband, and going by the name of Little Douglas, 
'i’o bewitch him twk Mary but very short time, aud 
before many days were over, the little man told her— 
what many big men had uttered often enough—of his 
devotion nnto death. The queen was very an.xious 
to accept the devotion, and placing tlui page in eoiii- 
mnnimtiou with George Douglas, who kept hovering 
aKmttntho opjiosite shore, to least his ej<'s on tlio 
wails wiJiin wJiicli his’ beloved nustress dwolt^ she 
iH'gan makrig her anangements for aaother attempt 
to escape. Tuo difficulties this time wets oxceediugly 
great, owing to fiesli precfiutions taken by Sir Wil¬ 
liam Douglas, tl«3 castle gate was kept 

always locked. j3«CsQ«hj,lIttle page, shaitxvitteil 
like a man, piomijsed Mfh^jthat ha would fiuu her 
a way out, aud slie, almost'' JLjspaaring, resolv^ to 
place heiBolf under his guidance, risking once nntee 
death to gain her libeity. On Sunday tbo 2nd ^ 
May the boy whispered to her to hold lierHclf road^ 
to ny . t dusk, when the household wero faking tlieir 
evening meal, and she would be left alone in hor 
chamber. Little Douglas knew tliat every day at 
sUnset the oastle gate was locked mid the keys 
earned to the lau'd, who, sitting at the head of the 


table, surrounded by his whole household, placed 
them carefully at his side. On tliis ho founds his 
plan. Waiting upon tiir William, and carefully 
■watching tlio effect of the goblets of wine he had to 
fill, the prge, when the meal was nearly over, drop|>od 
his napkin on the table, and sweeping off the kej's, 
hurried away to the captive queon. She was ready 
waiting, dressed in the garb of one of her servants. 
It was quite dark by this time, and the household 
being still at their meal, Mary Stuart, hor maid, and 
the page, slipiwd through the gate tinporooivud, 
Little Douglas not neglecting to lock it behind him, 
so as to prevent imraediato pursuit. The boat, 
manned by tnisty friends chosen by George Douglas, 
was lying retwly at the binding-place, and in ten 
minutes llio queen was safe at the opjxisito shoi-e, with 
her lovor and stamping horses waiting impatiently. 
Mary was in the saddle before her companions had 
left the boat: eleven months’ captivity made her 
eager to ride to the world’s end. 

Away they went, the fugitives, with the speed of 
the wind; the queen in fioul, in the dross of a 
sorvant-girl; George Douglas and the page next t>> 
her; and the laird of Biccartou, a kinsman of Both- 
woll, closing the roar with a dozen retainers. Gallop¬ 
ing along’ through the daiknoss, the little troop 
gradually increased in size, joined at every hamlet 
and turning of the road by mysterious-looking horse¬ 
men, who closed in behind without uttering a word. 
MacCallnmmoro the mighty, who had conceived the 
Bchomc of mai lying the queen to his eon, Lord 
Arbroath, had sent the word, and a Hamilton was 
jioeping from every house and tree aud ditch, all the 
way from Loch Loven to the Firth of Forth. Before 
reacluiig Queen’s Foiry, Lord Seton, witli fifty servants, 
joined the cavalcade, leading the way across the Fortli, 
whore fresh horses wore ready waiting. ITie queen 
was offered some refroslunonts, hut refused, jumping 
again into the saddle, and storming along through the 
starless night. Milo after milo they galloped on, till 
Niddry Castle was roa<'hcd, the ve.sidenco of Tiord 
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where it short repose was found absolutely 
nooeSsary for men and horses. Mary alone refused to 
rest, and while the stout warriors were stretching 
their weary limbs on heap9 of straw in the oastlo- 
yard, she eat down to write letters. The first was to 
iBothwell,' idol of lior soul, still dearer to her than 
aught el^ in tho world. She knew he had fled 
to Norway, and addressed her letter thither, telling 
him that she Imd escaped from prison, and that soon 
again she would have the crown on her head and tho 
sceptre in her hand—crown and sceptre worth having 
only for his sake. Having intrusted the letter to 
Biccarton,‘with orders to proceed direct to Norway to 
deliver it into the hands of his kinsman, Mary wrote 
a short note to the cardinal of Lorraine, her uncle, 
entreating tho help of Franco to recover her power 
and punish her enemies. Then she stirred tho heavy 
sloeiKsrs fiom their rest; the horses were taken from 
' tho stables, and forward they galloped once more to 
tho south-west. 'I'ho firat rod streaks of tho dawning 
day came ciecping up behind when the hurgh of 
Hamilton and C'adzow Castle, on its stoop rock, washed 
hy tho Avon, burst into sight laefore the tind horso- 
mi'n. Mary Stuart w'as safe—safe after a fifty-mile 
vide, from Loch Leven to tho Clyde. 

On the monn'ng of Monday tho .‘ltd of May tho 
royal banner of Scotland was unfurled on the tower 
of Cadzow Castle; and befoio evening had sot in more 
than a thousand armed men had como to bond their 
knees before tho prisoner of Loch Jjoven. Baris, 
bishops, lords, abbots, priests, and knights followed 
each other in one long streaij), swearing allegiance, 
and offering Mary Stmvrt thoiv arms, their goods, and 
ilieir lives. At tho end of five days, six thousand 
soldiers had gatlioiod around the queen, clamorous 
to bo led to battle and to victory. All Scotland, she 
was told, was at her side; she had but to raise her 
finger, and tJio fabric of hyiKwrisy, fraud, and deceit 
fj^thiit her enomios had laiscd would fall to tho ground. 
Mary half l)clieved it, yet wo^dorod, ncverlholcss, 
that the foes who were to be cruslicd showed not the 
least fear of the coming trouble, contemplating her 
and her adherents almost with contempt. The 
it'goTit, when she arrived at Hamilton, was staying at 
Glasgow, not more than ten miles off; but, so far 
from flying, postponed his depaiture to Edinburgh, i 
although absolutely without troops. All that ho did 
was to issue proclamations summoning tho citizens to 
aims, which oidoiu were obeyed quietly, and without 
show and ]viradc, each man buckling his sword-holt, 
taking his aiqiiebuse, and strapping his wallet to his 
bock, with brtsad sufficient for a week, and tho Bihlo 
underneath the brood. The men of Glasgow stood 
loady armed for battle the day Murray called ujKin 
them; and before another twenty-fenr houns were 
gone, tho men of Edinburgh, of Stirling, and of 
I’erth, had pat on their steel-caps and breast¬ 
plates, pre^ring to fight for Iho kirk and the 
Lord. While txie chivalry of tho realm crowded 
around Mary Stuart on proncing stoods, with gor¬ 
geous bannors, the citizens, marching on foot, simple 
m dross and stem of asjwjcL slowly gfithcrod under 
the eyes of the regent, not cryii^; for battle, not 
socking death, and not fearing it. Thus, at the end 
of a week aftei’ Mary Stuart’s flight from Lochleven 1 


Castle, old Scotland and now Scotland stood face to 
fiico at Haimlton and Glasgow. 

Mary’s friends, full of eagerness to try the fortune of 
battle, were the first to set thomsolvos in movoiucut. 
The royal army, commanded by the earl of Argylo, left 
Hamilton on the monung of tlie 1 ;Hh of May, mareliing 
along tho south bank of tho Clyde, in liigh spuili^ 
and oonfidout of victory. They numbered above si.\ 
thousand, more than talf of thorn Hamiltons and 
their kin, splendid horsemen, trained to battle, and 
full of tho pride of race; while their antagonists 
wore scarcely four thousand strong, humble foot- 
soldiers all of them, with tho oxoei)tion of two hun¬ 
dred horse. Perooiving his numorical weakness, yet 
being forc«^d into battle, the regent, on the i:jtL of 
May, had posted his troops in and around tho village of 
Tiangside, two miles from Gkisgow, a long straggling 
place stretohing down the slope of a hill, up which 
tho loyal anny was expected to pass. Hero ho 
awaited tho enemy, his main h(sly occupying tho 
brow of tho hill, and tho vanguard lodged in the 
cottag«38 and liehind tho tliick hedges of Ijaugsidu, 
shaped into temporary fortifications. The Hamiltons 
were not long in coming up: a dense, unwieldy nniss, 
marching with little oi-der, and thus roaching the 
top of tho village without iwroeiving tho enemy. All 
at once here a deadly fire oiwnod jii)on tliem, in the 
terror of which the advancing crowd rolled back in 
utter confusion, coiling in upon itself. At tho same 
moment fho laird of Grange, commanding Ihe lelt 
wing of Murray’s forces, swept down from tho lull, 
falling into tho flank of tlio enemy, and converting 
tho retreat into a rout. There wjw little fighluig, 
and not much of tho murder of batllo—only tlnee 
bnndi-od of tho queen’s troops wounded or killed ni 
tho first fire fiom tho cottages of Laugside. 'J'o 
liew down every man in the flying crowd would have' 
boon easy to the conquerors; but tho legcnt steinly 
forbade all bloodshed, leaving the lotreating masses 
to fall hack upon their staitiug ])oiut, and thence to 
disixu'so in all directions. The victory was complete 
—so complete, indeed, that Maiy Stnait, who liad 
watched tho progress of tho shoit struggle from a hill 
half a mile distant, made no attempt to gather her 
forces, or even consult witli the leaders, but, pressing 
the spur into tho flank of her charger, at once galloped 
southward, with no other thought in her miud than 
that of flying the kingdom. Her eyes began to sec, 
dimly and like in a dream, that the heait of Scotland 
was no longer with licr and her biillinnt cavabeis. 

Mary fled in wild despair, scarce knowing what to 
do, all her courage gene, but driven along by tho 
terror of being led biwk to jnison, and poiliaps to i 
tho scaffold. Her life had lK>on stormy, and yet j 
seemed sweet at twonty-six, even without a crown. 
To every stop love was clinging; tinning her head 
to give a last glance at tho faUil field of Langside, 
Mary saw George Douglas and the little page of 
Lochleven close behind, willing once more to shed 
their blood for a mere whisper of her ]i]>s or a glance 
of her eyes. Despise as she might tJioso humble 
worshippers, the sight of tliem was consoling, and 
getting calmer by degrees, she began to foiiii new 
plans for the future. She thought that if sJio could 
but got to England she would !•> irfile; none had 


diovm'moro f!ciei»lediip for her while in j^rison. than expected^ as, indeed, it seemed to ha^e iill underetend- 
Queeit £3i«abeth, and no one’s ]^rotection, theieibro, ing what reason oouM have driven her to take 
aeem^ better than hers. Onoo this resolution formed, more than hazardous step. To £h';mhethb suspicious 
she spurred onward, full of foesh energy, careloss of mind the idea oocunw at once that the chief 
the long and desperate journey before her. The object of this new movement of the deposed queen 
country was all up and in arms; the high road cliokod was to seek adherents in England, and, by creating a 
with a dense crowd of fugitives, struggling for life to party for herself, to stir up sedition. The veiy district 
got onward, and attacked by the labouring population, chosen by Mary fo/ her landing appeared chosen for 
who, loss merciful than Murray’s soldiers, sought the purpose, being densely inhabited by Homan Catho¬ 
lics, with a strong tasto for rebellion, and who, just 
before her arrival, had shown an inclination to rise 
in fiivour of the old religion. Elizabeth’s suspicions, 
not diseotungod by Cecil, grew stronger and stronger 


their revenge on the disturbons of the peace. Maiy lies, with a strong tasto 
I had to make her way over footpaths and through I before her arrival, had si 
bye-lanes, peasants cutting at hor with their reaping- in fiivour of the old relig: 
liooks as she was flying along, and the very children not diseotungod by Cecil, 


throwing stones at hor head, while muttering imile- when learning, from the successive reports of hor own 
dictions. She Lad had many a hard ride, but this officials, that the ox-queen of Scots had established a 
was to bo the hardest of all—as wfJl as tho last, sort of court for hersolf immediateJy after sotting foot 
Duo south the horses flew, Mary liaving made up on English soil, and proceeded to receive tho homages of 
hor mind to got to Dundronnan Abbey, near Kirk- her friends, like a reigning sovereign. This was but 
' ciidbright, there to cioss tho Solway Firth into too true. With an imprudence verging into madness, 
CtoniborJand. h'rom Langside to Dundronnan was though quite in keeping with the chai-actcr of Mai v 
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ninety-two miles by the nciarost road, but a straight Stuai-t, she allowed herself to bo intoxicated by tho 
course Ixsing impossible, it had to be a rido of much assurances of affection and lo^ alty offered to her on 
above a hundred miles, over hills, through streams all sides, and before slio had boon many hours in tho 
and morasses, without shelter, without fopd, and country which she had sought as humble exile, forgot 
without rest. Indomitable as over, Mary accomplished hor true position and adopted tlie airs of a queni. 
more than half of tho journey on tho first day, resting There was considerable temptation to indulge in this 
during tho night q}i the hare gioiind, and thankful in weakness, innsrnuch as the cnthubiiism with which 
getting the next morning a littlo oatmeal and butter- Mary was received among tho sons and friends of the 
milk, Hetbro this day, the 15th of May, had oomo to old Pilgrims of Orecc, who had fought for and Ixicii 
an end she had rcach^ Dundreiinan Abbey, with the hung for the Catholic faith, Roomed to pass all bounds, 
rocky English coast opposite glittering in the evening affootiiig oven tho trusty servants of Elizabeth. Loid 
sun. Here she was safe, for Lord lloirms, one of the Lowthcr, governor of (’arlisle, socuig all lioads nm 
Hamiltons, who had come galloping along as if for mad in exaltation, camb to fetch Slary Stuart in state 
life in tho track of tho queen, yet had been unable from her lowly residence at Workington, to iiistal her 
to overtake hor till hours after hor arrival at Dun- in his own official residence; and his example of pay- 
diennan, informed her that ho would undertake to ing homage was followed by almost all tlio grout 
'giiaruntcc licr wifcct security tor forty days, nobles of tho north of England, from tljo oail of 
btiing able to hold tho place for at least that time Eorthumhorland, who placed Alnwick Castle at her 
against all enemies. But Mary refused. A dieam absolute disjiosition, down to the Fairfaxes and Vava- 
Iiad taken jxissossion of hor mind to hurry up to sours, who hesitated not to put their swords as well 
Loudon, to threw herself on the breast of Elizabeth, as their homos at the command of the rllustirous 
to w(>cp tears of innocence, to flatter tho queen, and guest. Elizabeth wtrs startled at tho ri'ixn t of those 
to employ all her charms till declared successor to oxtraoidinaiy doings, oxclaiming, in urulisguised bit- 
thc crown, and marebing at tho head of an army to tomoss, that England liad come to enjoy the felicity of 
punish the Scottish reliels, ISot all tho counsels of possessing two queens. , 

Lord llorricsaiul othci friends, who ca,lmly cxplairu d Marj' Stuart’s delight at her reception by tho good 
to her the groat itsk she was running hr placing Catholics of Cumberland was not dcstrned to last long, 
horsclf in tho power of tho English government, were Ik^sidcs tho note sent from Dundronnan, slie had do¬ 
able to disturb this dream of the imagiuatiuv and all 
tho v'oucossrorr Maiw nade to them was to semi a letter 
to fjuecn Elizabeth, and another to tho goventor of 
Carlisle, requesting pennission to cross tho Border. 

But long heforo an answer to either of these mcss.Tgos 
could reach her, Mary’s impulsiveness got tho upper 
Irand. Early in tho morning of Sunday tho ICth of 
May, three days'aftor the battle of Langside, and but 


spatched messengers fiom Workington and from Car¬ 
lisle, entreating Elizabeth’s permission to go to London, 


to Queen Elrzaboth, and another to tho goventor of and personally to explain her position. She iiupatienfly 
Carlisle, rocjhcsting pennission to cross tho Border, awaited tho reply; but it did not cx»mo till the 20ti) 
But long heforo an answer to either of these mcss.Tgos of May, a fortnight aftei her arrival. On this day 
could reach her, Mary’s impulsiveness got tho upper Sir Francis Knollys, vico-chomberlain of Elizalioth, 
Irand. Early in tho morning of Sunday tho ICth of presented himself before Mary Stuart at Carlisle 
May, three days'aftor the battle of Langside, and but Castle with a letter from his royal mistiess. It was 
a few hours after hor arrival at Dundronnan Abbey, very brief, and to lire effect that the queen vras most 
Mary Stuart etrrbarkcd in an open fishing-boat to dosirious of receiving hor royal sister of Scotland, arrd 
cross the Solway Firth. I'osRod about in the frail to press her to hor heart, but could not do so Iroforo 
I bark by wirrd and tide, it was late in the dw when an investigation had taken place of tho causes which 
tho flj ing queen landed at Worklngtoir, on Errglish had driven her from her own country, Mary stqod like 
soil. The sun had set; and her sun had set ioo. one jmralyzod when reading this coid note: tho whole 
The news of tJio landing of Mary cioaW utter emi- odrfioo of her imagination, which had allured her thus 

far, was clashed to tho ground. For a moment all 
her power of dissimulation was upset, and she burst 


stemation at tho English court. Of all tho events 
within the range of possibility, this was thosone le^t 
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ge&oind teaxa. Sir I^wacia KnoU^rS) a ii^u^wd 
tnaft, aitd more iimn a ooartiex'a noart, tried to 
cmisdU Wby informing her that by the qneen’s express 
desire everything shoSd be done that might lead to 
her comfort. To talk of more bodily comfort to Mary 
Stuart was not tondbing the right string; however, 
she soon calmed down outwardly, her imnd engaged 
in brooding over new sohomes. jQuich in forming 
resolutions, and as quick in giving them up, it had 
become clear to her at the instant when perusing the 
qneen’s letter, that her flight into England had been 
a gross blunder, to retrieve which all her efforts ought 
to bo directed. To recross the Border and gain the 
sea, from whence a vessel might take her to Franco, 
was the immediafe plan which suggested itself; but 
it was more difficult than Maiy imagined. Equal 
fo her in shrewdness, Elizabeth had sent toge&er 
with her letter a oimpany of soldiers, under Lord 
Scrope, one of the wardens of the Cumberland border 
district with strict orders to guard her royal sister, 
and to prevent her escape by force if necessary. For 
subjects to imprison their queen was horrible to 
Elizabeth’s feelings, and she f61t ready to nish into 
war to prevent it; but for one queen to imprison 
another was clearly a different thing, sanctioned by 
history and good policy. Thus Loi"d Scrope and Sir 
Francis Knoll 5 's were carefnlly instnictod to watch 
the boanfiful animal that had got into a trap. 

Tho discovery that she was once more a prisoner 
was not long in coming to Mary Stuart; however, she 
h.td wisdom enough to pretend for a time ignorance 
of the fact. Instead of making any complaints to 
Elizabotli, she answered tho loiter brought by 
Knollys by another, in which she quietly asked, as tho 
most simple matter in the world, to bo allowed to 
pass tin oiigh London, on her way to France to seek 
aid for recoveiiug her kingdom. At the same time 
she expressed a wish that, when in London, she 
might have tho gratification “ to be admitted, with 
all diligence and without ceremony, to an intoiview 
with lior majesty, that she might make known hor 
wrongs, and vindicate herself from tho false asper¬ 
sions which had been cast upon her by her ungrateful 
subjects.” Lord Ilorrios, who had followed her info 
En;^.\nd, chiefly for the purpose of advancing the 
Arbroath marriage, tho great aim of the Ifamiltons, 
W'as instructed by Mary to cany this note to tlie 
queen ; and ho executed his commission with gi'oat 
zojil, but with a result which plainly showed the 
fate in store for his mistress. Jn an intoiview ho 
had with Elizabeth, slio expressed herself with nn- 
luiual frankness. " As for the jKissago of my good 
sister into France,” tho queen exclaimed, warmly, “ I 
will not prove myself so imprudent as to ponnit it, 
and be thus held in low esteem amoiig other piinces. 
When she was there before, the king her husband 
assumed for her the title and arms belonging to my 
crown, the which I shonld not like to have again.” 
’I'hen, twisting very cleverly Mary’s offer to “ vindi¬ 
cate herself from the false asjMjrsions cast upon her 
by her ungrateful suWeets ” into a demand for an open 
tml, the queen told Ilerries that it was hor intention 
fo offer herself as a mediator between his mistress and 
her enemies, inquiring, iu the first instance, of them 
“ what cause tliey have to speak ill of her, and by 


what right they have seized her person, hor crown, 
her fortresses, and all her property." Ilerries st(X)d 
aghast. ” But, madam,” be cried, «if it should ap^ieai 
to ho, which God forbid,’—and he snddouly stopped 
“ ITxcn,” Elizabeth remarked, very coolly, not conceal 
ing her perfect oomprohension of tho unfinished 
sentence which had broken unawares fi-om tho lips 
of the ambassador; “then I will not fail to arrango 
with her subjects in the host and most careful innimei 
poBsiblo, so as to secure her honour and provide foi 
their safety.” Again, Loid Henies felt startled. 
He commenced seeing, in one long unbroken vista, 
the fate of Queen Maiy and the ixilioy of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth lost no time in carrying out in her own 
way the scheme of modiatorship announced hi lion ics, 
and which was so happily adajitcd both to raise her 
influence in Scotland and to crusli the fallen queen. 
It was in vain Mary Stuart protested against tlio 
constmetion put upon her letter, repeating fo her 
royal sister that the vindication sho was seeking 
w'as not a public trial, but a private explanation. 
The wor^ were thrown away, and the louder her 
protestations, tho more Elizabeth insisted on hor own 
view of the matter, enforcing it wntli hyjxicutical 
assurances of friendship. “ Oh, madam,” sho wrote to 
hor prisoner, “ there is not a ersatnre living who 
more longs to hear your justification than myself, and 
not one who would lend more willing ear to any 
answer which will clear your honour,” A few days 
after penning this letter, the queen gave oi ders to 
lead the sister sho so much loved to a somewhat 
securer place tlian Carlisle, Sir Francis Knollys 
rtqxirtcd to Cecil that once or twice, on short excur¬ 
sions, Mary Stuart had “ galloped so fust ” that hc*i 
escort, passing fur a guaid of iionour, had almost lost 
sight of hor, and tho Border being dangerously near," 
ho had become so afraid of “accidents,” that when 
sho wanted to go for another rido, ho had lK>on 
obliged to tell hor “ that sho must hold him excused.” 
To end tliis unsatisfactory state of things, there camo 
instiuctions to take the exiled queen to Bolton Castle, 
iu Yoikshiie, represented as a much healthier resi¬ 
dence than Carlisle. It was useless now for Mary to 
protend any further ignoianoe of her captivity, and 
iu a high state of excitement sho told Knollys that 
she would not quit her residence unless cariicd away 
by forca To this she added a very imprudent and a 
very useless threat. “ She had made great wars in 
Scotland,” she told her custodian, “and sho prayed 
God to keep her from making troubles in other realms.” 
Sir Francis faithfully reported tho words to his royal 
mistress, informing her at tho same time that, under 
date of the 13th of July, he had had tho honour of 
taking the ox-queen of Bools to Bolton Castle, notwith- 

fifun/K'niy ttfniil iliWft.f/'nino’M ftud utllGT “ tl’llgical 


standing “stout tlireatcningH‘ 
demonstrations ” 


Had Mary Btnart stood finn in her resolution not 
to submit to a trial in England, it would have boiui 
difficult, if not impossible, for Elizabeth to enforce it, 
since there was clearly not the shadow of a right of 
jurisdiction that she or hfix government could claim. 
But the exiled queen, nbtv as always impulsive yet 
wavering, wildly passionate, but incs 'labJe of sustained 
energy, but apoormatoh for hci o'K‘“t antagouist 



^ grou that jEiaid \ks^ 

woe W arrival ia Snglaa^. Won over 
. *1^0 wr promises of Elizalbeth, and trasring the adrioo 
' . of l«ord Henries, a mere ia&nt in dipbmaoj, she oon* 
eonted to the holding of a congress, at winch the dis¬ 
pute between her and her subjects should be submitted 
to the decision of rammissioners appointed by the 
English govommont. One of the reasons by which 
Mary Btuart was induced to give her adhesion to this 
so-called conference, but whidi on tho face of it was 
strictly a tribunal, was the private assurance of Eliza¬ 
beth that wliatevor might bo the decision of the commis¬ 
sioners sitting as judges, she should be reinstalled in 
power, nnd that, besides, the presidency of tlie com¬ 
mission, or poAt of chief justice should bo intrusted i 
to a man altogether devoted to her interests. The 
qu(H)M kept lior word as fitr as tho latter mrt of tho 
jironiiso was concerned, by nominating tlie duko of 
Js'ortolk for chief commissioner, an appointment in- 
j volving a deep underciirront of intrigue. Thomas 
Howard, fourth duko of Norfolk, and earl marshal of 
England, \vas tho son of that Norfolk who had nar- 
lowly oscajxjd tho axo of the executioner by the death 
of llenry VIIL, and afterwards plas’^od such an im¬ 
portant part in tho reign of Mary. Ho had been 
educated in the r.rotostant faith, but was supposed 
to have more than a bias for Boman Catholicism, 
which, together with his high rank at tho head of tho 
English peerage, rendered his position one of considor- 
ablo importance. His abilities wore ^'ory slight, but 
his vanity and ambition very great, which made him 
concoivo tho singular project of marrying the exiled 
queen of Scots, so as to acquire with her hand a claim 
to two tlironcs. TI)o two facts of Mary Stuart pos¬ 
sessing already a husband, and of enjoying a very 
l^d roputotion as murderess of a former consort, 
appeared but as slight obstacles to 'HTomas Howard, 
ho hoping to overcome tho former difiSculty by a 
divorce which all Scotland desired, and tho second by 
his own good luck. Though not quite thirty-two 
years of age, ho was already for tho third tinw a 
widower, so that tho chances of survivorship against 
tho lady of three husbands whoso hand ho sought 
seemed faiily equal. In Norfolk’s opinion, all that 
was wanted was to gain tho secret consent ot Mary 
Stuart to tho proposed union, and ho was overjoyed 
in loaraing that Ihoro was no impediment in this 
direction. Lady Scropo, tiro appointed commuion of 
Maiy, on bringing the aspiration of tho noble head of 
tho Louse of Ilowaid under her notice, mot with 
extreme eagerness on hor part to encourage tho suit, 
the queen professing to look upon it as a very great 
honour. At tho saiiio time she warmly encouraged 
another offer of marriage brought forward'undor the 
auspices of her chief custodian. Sir Francis Knollys. 
Tho vioo-chaml)orlain, anxious to do a little private 
business while stfl-ving a great public interest, had 
conceived the scheme of lifting a nephew, second son 
of Lord Hunsdon, known as “young,Mr. Carey,” to 
one or two tlirones; and, on bis proposal to the efioot, 
was told by Maiy that she would bo delighted to 

? iV0 her hand to such an amiable youth as described, 
'hus there were throe ardent suitors, Jjord Arbroath, 
the duko of Norfolk, and young Mr. Carey? lor tho 


OsteasiWiy the oonferene^ tb ty 
wMoh Elhs^th, on her expressed wikh, ,lutd ordered 
to be held at York, amon^ surrroundinM oudhly 
Homan Cathdio, was not oons^ered a trial; but wma 
evident to all except the chief person concerned that 
it would slmpe itaelf such in the natural course of 
thinm. In hor letter of invitation to the regent of 
Sootmnd to attend the York conference—a paper very 
differently worded from the communications by which. 
Mary Stuart had been enticed—^El izabeth expressed her 
own intentions with remarkable clearness. “ Whereas 
wo hoar say," she wrote to Murray, on tho 20th 
September, 1568, “tliat certain reports aro marie in 
sundry parts of l^tland, that %vlmteocver should fall 
' out upon tho hearing of the queen of Scots’ cause, in 
any proof to convince or acquit tho said queen con¬ 
cerning the horrible murder of hor late husband, our 
cousin, wo have dotonnined to restore her to her king¬ 
dom and government, we do so much dislike hereof os 
we cannot endure the same to receive any credit; and 
therefore wo have thought good to assure you that tlie 
same is untruly devisrri by tho authors, to our dis¬ 
honour. For as wo have feon always cortifiod from 
our said sister, both by her letters and messages, that 
she is by no means guilty or partioiiiant of that 
murder, which we should wish to be true, so surely if 
she should be found justly to be guilty llioroof, as 
hath boon reported of hor, then, indeed, it should 
behove us to consider otherwise of her cause than to 
satisfy her desire in resjtitution of her to the govern¬ 
ment of that kingdom. And so wo would have you 
and all others think that should lio disposed to con¬ 
coivo honourably of us and our actions.” Ih'cvious to 
this letter, tho regent had expressed his willingness 
to attend the conforonoo, which, os it soomi'd to him, 
would contribute to tho pacification of his countiy by 
finally disposing of tho claims of tho exiled quoen. 
'J’o Elizabeth’s ulterior object of gaining paramount 
infinenco in the affairs of Scotland, Murray attached 
but slight importance, being firmly persuaded, in con¬ 
junction with Cecil and all statesmen worthy tho 
name, tliat tho political union of the two kingdoms 
would have to hike place before tho end of anotlicr 
gonoiation. The groat work in liand was to make 
both kingdoms firmly Protestant, and to acTOmplish 
it, tho icgont, noblest and wisest of rulers born to 
Scotland for a long time, did not shrink oven from 
Ruoh a task, repugnant to all his feelings, as the tiial 
of his own sister. 

The conference of York opened formally on Monday 
the 4th of October. There were present, on .the part 
of Mary Stuart, Lords Herrios, Boyd, and Livingston, 
Sir John Gordon of Lochinvar, and Sir James Cock- 
bum of Stirling, and, above them all, as chief repre¬ 
sentative of tlio exiled queen, John Leslie, bishop of 
Ross, one of her warmest partizans, and the same who 
had come to her as envoy of tho Homan Catliolic party 
previous to her departure from France to occupy the 
throne of her ancestors. Opposed to him and his col¬ 
leagues, and representing the government and people 
of Scotknd, were the regent, with the carl of Morton, 
liOrd Lindsay, Lethington, socrotary of state, and 
several representatives of tho kirk, including Dr. 




Norfolk, Hie Stli^*, milibOT 
^ Hie northem distriois, and iSir Balpn 


oditKoaesder nortl^ni divots, and iSir Balph 
Sadl^ okaioelltw of the di«diy of La^ioaster and privy 
coiuudllor einoe the time of Hemy VIII. The pro- 
coedingH began with a speech of the duke jrf Norfolk, 
which, in oonformity with special* instructions of the 
queeaa^ asserted that England had always exercised 
mudal snperiority over Scotland, and was now ox- 
erOising it once more. Murray bit his lips in angry 
silence, deeming tlie refutation of Such obsolete claims 
1 mere waste of words; but Lothington thought otlier- 
wise, and sprang to bis feet. “ It would be time,” ho 
cried, “ to talk of homage when the Scottish monarchs 
had restored to them the territory they had formerly 
possessed in England. In the meanwhile, Scotland 
was entirely independent within its own limits, and 
had been always so, oven in religious matters, having 
never condescended to pay, like England, the tribute 
of Peter’s pence.” Thereupon arose a long discussion, 
which the duke of Norfolk took great pains to spread 
out so as to prevent delibor&tion on other subjects. 
In this he succeeded, and his object was made oleiir 
a few hours after to the r^ent of Scotland. 

In the night following tlio first meeting of the con¬ 
ference, a long interview took place between Murray 
and the dxiko of Noilblk. The latter, constantly 
kofiping in view his own private object, proposed to 
the regent to come to au annngomont with Mary 
Stuart, without figliting the battle of her merely per¬ 
sonal enemies by exposing hoij ciimos, lie told him, 
and the words soomed to make a great impression 
upon Murray, that the true interest of Scotland as 
well as of England required that Mary should he not 
more coerced than was necessary to break her conneo- 
lion with Bothwoll, and tliat her honour and reputa¬ 
tion ought to bo saved under all chnumstances. “How 
could we find it in our hearts,” Norfolk exclaimed, 
“to dishonour the mother of our future king, or how 
could we answer afterwards for what wo had done, 
seeing that by bringing his mother’s honesty in ques¬ 
tion, we jeopardize his right to the crown of England.” 
Murray’s own feelings so much coiTespondcd with this 
vimv as to make him readily agree to the proposition 
of the duke of Noifolk to send a secret envoy to Bolton 
Castle with an ofler to Mary that Uie exposure of her 
misdeeds, necessary atherwise oil political grounds, 
should be dropped if she would latify her abdication, 
and consent to reside in England, under the protection 
of the queen, and with an allowance from the Scottish 
^vemment suitable to her royal dignity. Before 
despatching his messenger, Murray infoimed the 
bishop of Boss of tho iiroposal to bo made, and ho, 
shrewdest of all the advisers of tli6 j^oposed queen, at 
once declared that he would use his whole innuouce to 
make her accept the proffered terms. John Leslie was 
aware that the regent had brought with him tho fetal 
silver casket containing Mary Btuax’t’s letters to 
Bothwell, and he was too true a fiiend of her to dis¬ 
guise the fact that the fetal box once opened to tho 
publio gaze she would bo lost beyond redemption. 
Full of tliis conviction, tlio bisliop pledged himsolf 
that if Murray would show forbearance for a few days, 
he would bring about an arrangement. 


of t^^ oonferenoo, interrupted by 
comwKkt of all parties, were resumed on tho 8th of 
Ootdber. On this day Iioslie and bis nfillnng iiMi 
pleaded the case of their mistress, giving an account 
of the rebellion of the lords, and protesting against 
the imprisonment and forced abdication of Mazy 
Stuart. To the astonishment of all not initiated' in 
tho secret, Murray, instead of accusing Mary, assumed 
a merely defensive attitude in his vo|>ly to llie bishop 
of Ross, inveighing chiefiy against Bomwoll, and de¬ 
claring that the danger to which tho prince-royal, and 
with him the succession to tho crown, had been exposed 
by tho maniago of an unwjnipiilous adventurer with 
the queen, hsd oompelksl the lords to employ force 
against her, and to establisli a provisional govornmout 
during the king’s minority. Tho plea was feeble, 
inasmuch as tho simple answer to it would have been 
that Bothwell had h>ft the realm, and that a practical 
separation of the mani/ige complained of had taken 
place, so as to make all further restraint of tho queen 
unneoessaiy, and therefore criminal. This was tho 
view taken by both the earl of Sussex and Sir Ralph 
Sadler, who, having no private interests to servo, like 
their chief, the duke of Norfolk, hositafod not to ex¬ 
press their opinion to tho regent. Seeing tliat ho was 
drifting into a complotoly false position, and getting, 
besides, no reply to tho secret proposal made to his 
sister, Murray now had recourse to an exfrenio step. 
To prove to tho commissioners of Elizabctli tliat his 
case was unanswerable, and (hat it depended but upon 
him to strike the blow which would annihilate at 
once and for ever all pretensions of Mary Stuart to 
come forward as an accusing party against the people 
and goveniraont of Scotland, the recent instructed 
Lothington and Dr. Buchanan to exhibit die docu¬ 
ments of tho silver casket privately, and under strict 
assurance of secrecy, to the duko of Norfolk and his 
two colleagues. It was done on the 10th of October," 
and tho effect was oven greater than expected. 'J'heir 
piomise of secrecy not binding them a^iist their 
sovereign, the tliieo commissioners, unanimously and 
without fiu-tlior hesitation, exprosst'd in a private re¬ 
port the necessity of condemning Maiy Stuart. “ Tho 
Scotch,” they informed tho queen, “showed unto us 
horrible and long letters of ber own hand as they 
say, containing foul matter and abominable to lie 
either thought of or written by a prince, with divers 
fond ballads of her own band. Tho said letters and 
ballads do discover such inordinate and filtliy loxo 
bofevixt her .and Bothwell, her loathsomeness and 
abhorring of her husband that was inurdwed, and tho 
conspiracy of his death in such a sort’as evoiy gocxl 
and godly man cannot but detest and abhor.” Ihis 
letter, written on the 11th of October, and signed by 
Norfolk, Sussex, and Sadler, was addressed to Eliza¬ 
beth ; but Norfolk added a private note to Cecil, in 
which ho exnrossod himself still more strongly about 


o&tortaiix&d ftbput their authonlicity, “ As hard, 
tho duke wrote, “ to counterfeit so many and so long 
letters, so it soemoth from tho matter of them a^ 
tho manner in which they were discovered, tmt Qod, 
in whoso sight murder an® bkxvlshed wn abomina¬ 
ble, wiU not permit tho same to bi txmcealcd. 
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Norfolk’B honest indignatiou, which made him give and Leslie, although carried out wi& the host in-, 
these c^inions in the first excitement of the great tentions, was not altogether above suspicion, consented 
revelation laid before his eyes, cooled down somewhat at once to have the conference removed to London, and 
in tibe course of the next few hours, when he had a to undertake no further negotiations except with the 
visit from tho Whop of Koss. John Leslie, with his ojwn consent of all parties conoemed in them. Acting 
eyes everywhere and his spies everywhere, was fully less wisely, Mary Stuart on her part bluntly refused , 
informed of what had taken place between Murray to attend any further mootings that might take place,' 
and the royal commissioners, and being likewise woU or to answer any siccusations brought against her. 
acquainted with the groat private scheme of tho duke, Conscious, through a sort of feminine instinct, that 
he came to work upn his imagination. The task Elizabeth would never rest till having accomplished 
was not very difficult, for Norfolk was as mucli as her ruin, as indeed she herself would have ac^ had 
ever dazzled with tho glittering project of his mar tho places boon reverse^ Mary was fast getting 
riage with a qncon, and felt leas abhorrence for her desperate, unwilling to waste words in talk, and ready 
crimes than fcar that they might bo made known to to embark in any furious aot promising the faintest 
the world at largo. “ If they wore once published,” chance of relief. As a commonoomont of this new 
thodWo told Leslie, “her majesty the qiieen of Eng- revulsion of feeling, she informed Murray, through 
land would he advised by those who love not Leslie, that, tho York conferenoo having come to an 
your mistress to scud ambassadors to all Christian end, she considered all her former engagements null 
princes, to make tho same known to them, that they and void, and while refusing to listen to any further 
might make no further suit for her deliverance, and proposals, open or secret, dared him to do his worst, 
perhaps her person would bo subjected to severe Once more Mary Stuart was all her own again, 
treatment.” To prevent these consequences, Norfolk, without mask and veil, every inch the rc^td tigress, 
who, his first excitement over, showed himself as Tho adjourned confidence was opened at West- 
anxious 08 before to shield Mary Stuart, advised the minster, on Thursday tho 25th of November. Nor- 
bishop to go direct, and without losing a moment’s folk, having defended himself before tho queen by tho 
time, to Bolton Castle, and induce or oven compel her most astounding lies, denying ” with great oaths " 
to subscribe to the tenns previously offered. There that he had ever dreamt of seeking tlie hand of Mary 
was little necessity tor urging Leslie to take this stop, Stuart, whom ho freely designated as a ” notorious 
which offered clearly the only escape of his mi^ress adulteress and murderess,” while dolicatoly informing 
from ruin and infamy, and ho therefore rode off at his maiden sovereign that he liked “ to sleep upon a 
once to see her. At first Mary stubbo'-nly refused to safe pillow,” was allowed, in consideration of so 
sign onco more her abdication; and it w^ only after much mendacity, to remain on tho commission, but 
her opiscojal adviser had given her tho plain hint not as president, and with five new members adjoined, 
that her now signature would bind her no more than I'hcso wore Lord Chancellor Bacon, appointed to fill 
the old one, and tliat, onco at liberty, she might Norfolk’s place, Cecil, Ixird Admiral CUinfon, and the 
revoke ovoi^hing she had done, that she consented earls of Arandel and Leicester. Tho representatives 
to aoeopt the proposal of the regent in full. The of the Scottish government wore the same as before, 
•pact was scaled and subscribed the same day, and tho Murray again appearing in person; but Mary Stuart 
bishop burned h-tek to York. had despatched only John Leslie and Lord florrios, 

So far the combined efforts of Norfolk and Leslie with strict injunctions to do nothing but protest 
bail been successful, and everything seemed in a fair i^jainst all the actions and deoisions of the conference, 
way of settlement, when tho groat jplaycr in the That her apprehensions wore not without cause was 
game, whoso existence all seemed to have forgotten shown at the first meeting. After quietly listening 
for the moment, suddenly appeared on tho scone, to the protest read by tho bishop of Boss, from a paper 
Elizabeth was kept as well informed of everything, drawn up by his mistress, the lord chancellor, wiljh- 
publio or private, that was iiassing at York as tho out further preliminary, invited Murray to change 
clever bishop of Koss himself; and she had no sooner his previous mode of action, and instead of making 
hoiird of Ihe successful negotiations with Mai'y Stuart himself defendant to come forward as accuser. “ Her 
when she determined to upset tho account. An majesty,” Bacon informed tho regent, very pointedly, 
instant order was sent *o Norfolk to adjourn the “principally wishofh that upon tho hearing of this 
York couferonce, with a view to its being reopened great cause the honour and estate of tho queen of Scots 
in London ; B«id a })rivato note, despatched at tho may bo presorvod, and found sincerely sound, whole, 
bauw time, told tlio noble duke that ho would have and firm. But if she shall be justly proved aijd found 
to justify liimsolf ftom tho accusation of aspiring guilty of the murder of her husband, which were 
to the liand of the queen of Scots, with the. view of much to bo lamented, she shall either be deKvored 
fomenting troubles in the realm. Another note, into your bands il{xm good and sufficient sureties and 
addressed to Murray, informed tho latter that his assurances for the safety of her life, or else she shall 
secret negotiations sliowed great disloyalty towards a continue to 1» kept in England, in such sort as neither 
sovereign who had hitherto taken his part, and that the prince her son, nor you the earl of Murray shall 
unless bo was prepared to make good to tho full bo in any danger by her liberty. And for tho time 
extent the accusations against Mary Stuart, tho to oome her majesty will maintain the authority of 
povemment of England would be eorapcllod to give the said prince to bo king, and tho government of tho 
judgment in her favoui, and to carry it out by re- realm by you the earl of Murray, according to the 
instalment in power. Tho regent, feeling that tlio laws of ^tland.” Tho declaration, given in tho 
part he had pLiyod in the tranwiotions with Norfolk I queen’s name, was so decisive as greatly to suiqirise 
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£he rcigont, aooastomod to the ooostaut vacillationa of 
To recover hiinsdf, ho asked the couii to ^ 
postpone its sittings for another day, -whiicli demand 
was at once assented to by the lord chancollor, who 
fully appreciated the iinjiortanco of every wal'd which 
was henceforth to be uttered. It was more than the 
fate of an exiled queen that was now hanging in the 
bnlanoo. Murray knew it, and QociJ, and Hacon, and 
all the thinking men of England and Scotland, that 
the groat question to bo decided was whether sove¬ 
reigns should bo allowed any longer to claim ir¬ 
responsibility for their deeds, or whether they should 
he compelled to conform, like their subject^ to the 
moral and civil laws of mankind—reflex of the etoimal 
laws of God. 

Calm and soreno was tho look of the regent of 
Scotland when ho appeared before tho commissioners 
of ElizabetB, sitting in the Painted Chamber of 
Westminster, on the morning of Friday, tho 26th of 
Novejnber, 156ft. Not a soul, even among his most 
inlimute friends, knew ■wdiat ho was going to say; 
many feared that ho would not speak more freely 
than before, but all wondered he should bo so placid 
in countenance, with a hundred secret daggers lifted 
against his breast. It was known that London was 
swarming with crowds of enraged and fanatic papists, 
who were dogging eveiy step of tho regent, determined 
to kill tlie defamer of a Koman Catholic gueen, 
patroness of tho ancient faith, even at the risk of 
thoir own lives. Munay was perfectly aware of tho 
host of his onomies, yet hosifated not for a moment to 
do his duty. AVhen Loid Chancellor Bacon, slowly 
and solemnly, had invited lam to speak, the regent 
stepped forward into the midst of the court, and, 
amidst silence so deep tliat evoi'y brefith was hoajd, 
accused Mary Stuart of the murder of her husband. 
Ho.otland, lie said, had cast off its queen because tlie 
quoon had committed a foul crime, detestablo in the 
eyes of heaven and of earth; as men and as Christians, 
the nation of Swtland abhorred tho thought of having 
a vile malcfijctor for their supreme ruler. It was tho 
first-fruit of tlio gloiiousreformation, and theawakeu- 
ing of the people to tho truth of Christ's Gospel. 
Ills own weak mind, Murray continued, had long 
bqpn unwilling to speak all that was to be spoken, 
aud to proclaim to tho whole world tho infamy of a 
crowncxl sovereign and of a woman. He had hesitated 
long, and would hesitate oven now if the public weal 
pormittetl, hut found it was irapoasiblo, seeing the 
person who claimed to ho still ruler of the realm of 
Scotland had shown her determination to combine 
with all the enemies of justice, of peace, and of trno 
religion. Ho had small satisfaction, Murray concluded, 
to see his former sovereign dishonoured—his former 
sovereign and his sister still; bqj; tho enemies of 
Scotland, professing to be her friends, had loft him 
no choice but to piwuco tho proofs which he ^xrssossed 
that she had murdered her husband. With those 
words, the regent laid on the table tho letters and 
papers found in Bothwell’s silver casket. 


Upon the verification of tliese letters now hung 
Mary Stuart’s fate. There was a mass of other 
evidence against her, implicating her in tho murder 
Darnloy, such as the depositions of a number of j 
Both well’s seiwants and other oocomplieos in tho I 


crime, who had lieon seized and brought to trial; hut 
this testimony, more or loss cori’upt from its source, 
was necessarily far behind that furnished by her own 
hand, in fatal self-condemnation. To establish the 
genuineness or forgery of tho documents presented by 
Murray beyond all doubt, Elizabeth, on tho domaml 
of several Koman Catholic peera, among them tho 
earls of Northumberland and Wostmoi eland, ap¬ 
pointed a special committee for examination, in¬ 
cluding these two nobles and three other dodaied 
adherents of tho queen of Scots, besides tho com¬ 
missioners of tho eonforenco. Tho committee'met at 
ITampton Court, whore the queen was staying, who 
had ordered that all letters which Maiy Stuart had 
written to her should ho given up to tho momhois 
for the pui-poso of examination, so as to allow thorn 
to compare, in the most careful manner, tho minutest 
details of style and handwriting in tho doemments 
undeniably licr own and those handtsl in by Murray, 
which her friends declared to he forgeries. I’ieco by 
piece, and lino by lino, tho letters, sonnets, and other 
papers addressed to Both well were examined by the 
momboi's of the committee, each taking his part in¬ 
dividually and independent of tho rest; and tho 
result was a unanimous verdict of g^iilty against 
Mary Stuart. Tho first perusal of tho documents 
had the same eftoct \i])on many „ of tho loids, par¬ 
ticularly those friendly to tho cause of tho queen of 
Scots, as upon tho duke of Noifolk when reading 
them at Yoik, and they did not hesitate more than 
ho to characterize tho contents as “ matter foul and 
abominahle.^’ When the excitement had passed, the 
loid chanci'llor asked every one of tho hi3<lH present 
whether they could see any differemio betv/een tho 
various Icttois and impei-s submitted to them, and 
they, 08 with one voice, I'cpiiod No. Then lie drew 
iqi tho ro 2 )ort.—“There wore prod need sundry letters 
written in French, said to ho written by tho queen of 
Scorn’ own hand to tlio Earl Bothwoll, and these 
being read were duly conforred and compared for tho 
manner of writing and fasliion of orthograi>hy with 
sundry other lettors horetoforo written and sent by 
tho said queen of Scots to tho queen’s majesty, in 
collation whereof no difference was found.” It was 
tho moral death-sentence of Queen Mary Sluait, 

Tho sittings of tho confereneo wore resumed, after 
tlie conclusion of tho Hampton Court inquiry, hut in 
merely nominal foiin. Neither Elizabeth nor Cecil 
could think of any exjtedient to bring the great 
inquiry to a salisfacton’ end, and it ■was thereforo 
rosolvcil to adjourn the discussion indefinitely, which 
was done on the lOlh of January, 1561).* It being tho 
object of tho queen now rutlior to calm tho prevailing 
excitement than incicaso it, she prevailed ujion tho 
carl of Eonnox, who had come* to Ijondon to accuse 
Mary in person of tho murder of his son, and to 
adduce fresh proofs of it, to abandon his suit tem¬ 
porarily, tliat she might in tho meanwhile commniii- 
oate with tho accused. This was done by Eliza¬ 
beth informing the bishop of Koss that the queen of 
Scots would TO left the choice of throe ways in 
clearing herself from tjhe grave accusations brought 
against her, either by defending herself in writing 
before the conference, or by send 'ug duly-instinoted 
plenipotentiaries to do tlio same or, finally, sub- 
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mitting to the exatainatjou of a ctimmission of inquiry 
to be Boat to Bolton Castle. In conclusion, Elizabeth 
ordered the bishop to inform liis mistress that “ those 
who advised her to abstain fjom answering the 
chai'ges mode against lior, liowevor they should seem 
good servants, did rather botraj' her to procure her 
condemnation.” The reply of Mary Stuart to this 
communication was haughty in the extreme. She 
declared tliat no argnmeiils Avoro needed to defend 
herself against any accusations bi ought forwaixl by 
her enemies, and that her own princely word and 
denial’ was more than 8uffi<-iont for the purpose. 
'J’hore was no longer discussion jiossiblo on arguments 
like Iheso, and Cecil doomed it Iwst, tlierefore, to break 
up tJio eonforonco, without pronouncing judgment, 
or coining to any formal decision. Tho latter was 
unnecoss.irj% in so far as, except rvith a few who 
wished to bo wilfully blind for political or other 
)>urposos, there icmained no longer a doubt in mim’s 
minds that Maiy Htuart was guilty of tho murder of 
her husband, and as such unfit to be tho niler of a 
nation. In order that,sonteneo not Ixiing pronounced, 
the English government might publicly express tho 
conviction anived at, the removal of Mary Stuart to 
a new place of confinement, sevoror than tho former, 
was ordered immediately after tho dissolution of tho 
confeienco. On tljo 26th of January, 1569, tho 
deposed queen was led under military escort from 
Bolton to Till bury Castle, a gloomy old mansion, on 
tho River T love, in StatTordsliii o. 

While the tiial of Mary Stuart liad absorls'd the 
chief attention of Englishmen, mighty events weio 
taking place abimd, scarcely loss iiiqKirtant in their 
influence upon tho future of tho kingdom than tho 
political and I’cligious struggle expiessed in and 
centering aiouiid tho life of the queen of Scots. 
Cl'heso evonls wore tho continued battling of tho 
Huguenots of Franco against overwhelming odds, 
and tho simultaneous effort of tho Piotestant |)oople 
of tho Netherlands to throw off the dark pow'cr of 
Spain and of Uomo. Having captured Havre with 
tho aid of tho Huguenots, Catherine do Medici lo. t 
no time in turning round upon them, recommencing 
the old persecution; and only when it was too late 
(.'onde perceived Bio fatal blunder ho had made in 
spuming tho aid of his English allios. Beaton in 
almost cvtiry encounter, and crusliod by tho number 
of their ouomies, the Calvinists of France saw them- 
selvos gradually drivou wostwaid into the Jta. oc¬ 
cupying at last little mou than tho town and fortress 
of La Itocliolle, to whieh they clung with tho giasp 
of desjiair, lilfo lions mortally wounded gatliering 
stiengtli in the agony of death. It was tho luiii of 
tho Fiotestaut cause in Franco that its leadois had 
paid no regard to tha great tnith so often preached 
of tho binding interest of loligious fiitli among 
nations, and had forgotten seemiugly tliat tho millions 
of Germany, of England, of Scouand, and of the 
Nolliorlauds, who were liattiing to emancipato them¬ 
selves from ancient supoistiticm, and struggling to 
emerge fi -ra darkness into light, were ot the same 
brotherhood witb tliem, and that united battling only 
and “United straggling could lead to victoiy. They 
forgot it, and they and all Franco paid dearly, for 
ages to come, for tho forget fuluess. \Miik) the 


soldiers of freedom were fighting disimllod, n group 
here and a group there, the enemy came pp in close 
phalanx, strong in concord, and overpowering in num¬ 
bers. TJio Holy lioague for tho extirpation of hei-esy 
concluded betwtan tlio pope and the mlers of Spain 
and Franco, and to which Mary Stuart had given her 
adherence, horo its effl'ct almost immediately after 
its establishment. King Tliilip and the pontiff aided 
the queen-mother of Franco holh with men and 
mono}^ to crush the Huguenots, and when they hud 
been driven to their last refuge on the Atlantic coast, 
Catljcrino in her turn assisted her allios to break tho 
neck of heresy in tho Nothei lauds. Tho latter was a 
mov'omont which, more than all pi-eccding religious 
struggles on tho continent of Europe, engaged tlio 
highest interests of England —an England which had 
come to see, gradually and slowly, that there are 
spiritual ties between nations os important as those 
of language and race. 

Tho people of the Netlieilands, at tho time.they 
oommenwd their groat battle against tho desjiotism of 
Iforao, were among tlio most industrious as well as 
most prosperous nations^if tho world. ITieir jHilitical 
institutions bore sign of tboir prosperity, for though 
nominally under the sceptre of the great German- 
Spanish family, who by inhciitanoo and mati imonial 
alliances liad acquired half-a-dozon crowns, and whoso 
power culminated in Kaisrsr Charles V., their de- 
jiondonco wont no further than a certain liability to 
taxation, in return for which tliey might claim jno- 
tection against foreign enemies. In tho reign of 
Charles V., himself a native of tho Netherlands, tlie 
country was divided into seventeen provinces, each 
having its own stadholder, or ])resident, and insti¬ 
tutions based on tho principle of scU-government. 
'J'ho rofoi-mation found its way very early among 
these well-educated, thoughtful, and iiidustiious 
masses, and tho tenets of Luther and Calvin had 
spread far and wide before being aiTosted by tlio 
great antagonistic power, Horo, as elsewhere, Romo 
showed its determination to hold its own with tho 
grip of the murderer aud tho hangman; but it was 
not till tho eommeiicoment of tho reign of Philip that 
the pcrscontion of tho Protestants began in eaincst, 
and not till the advent of tho Holy League (luit all 
preparations wore made eomploto for the final war of 
extermination. One ot the first doings of 1‘hilip was 
to introduce tho Spanish inquisition, and, in its tiail, 
tho society of tho Jesuits; and the combined working 
of these two oloments having stirred tho pooplo into ro- 
bollion, tho time was thought fit for cxtiipating heresy, 
root and branch. As a fit instrument for this duty, 
Philip selected Ferdinand Alvarez do Toledo, duko of 
Alva, or Alba, greatest captain, greatest funatio, and 
greatest bloodhoTjpd in tho service of Spain. A 
soldier from tho ago of sixteen, Alva had devoted hia 
life to fight against, to persecute, and to kill horetias, 
not sparing sox or age, and when not able to reach 
tho living, venting his fury against the dead by 
burning their bones and sc^ltoring tho ashes to the 
winds. It was his boast to have slaughtered more 
than a hundred thousand heretics, when Philip 
ordered him to take tho chief command in the 
Ketheriands, there to add to his laurels. The duko 
hastened to obey tlic command, aud gathering an 
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amj of twolv« tlioiusand men, highly organized and 
equ^ped, even to the possession of two thousand 
frail nymphs, ho started from Italy in tho summer 
of 1667, accomp.aniod by tho blessing of tho Holy 
Father. 

Catherine de Medici allowed Alva’s army to pass 
though Franco, to the horror of her Protestant sub- 

t ’octs, who, impotent to help ihopisclvos, had nothing 
•ut prayers and tears left "for their brethren in tho 
Netherlands. Descending fmm Mont Ccnis, and cross¬ 
ing Savoy, Burgundy, and Lorraine, tho papal troops 
tramjjod northward in slow stages, and at tho com- 
mencomont of September made their ontiy into 
Binssels. Treating tho statutes, ohartors, and privileges 
wnnocting tho seventeen provinces under the sc(!])tjo 
of Spain, with iutoraal solf-govomment established 
for ages, as more waste paper, Alva commenced his 
work by summan'ly suspending all local magistrfites 
and closing all courts of justice, erecting in their 
stead a central tribunal, presided over by himself, and 
sfKui known as the Council of Blood. Tho task of 
murder now was rojidy to begin. IVith his twelve 
thousand Spanish and Italidti brigands, lot loose all 
ov(3r the country as hangmen and assassins, guided 
by priests and incited by plunder, Alva succeeded in 
liiying hold of all tho leading men among tho Pr»)- 
tesfants and establishing a rcigti of terror. Unpre¬ 
pared for resistance, and iar loss warlike from their 
industrial occujjations and training than the Hugue¬ 
nots of Fiance, the people of the Netherlands allowed 
themselves to be butchon'd like lambs; and it was only 
when murder had reached its furthest limits, when 
tho strc«‘tswero rnnniug with blood, and gallows wore 
standing at every door, that they rose at last with one 
wild bhiiok of despair. Tho shriek found its echo in 
I’lotostant England, just at the moment that Eliza- 
lieth’s commissioners wcic sitting in trial upon Mary 
Stuart. 

Elizahcth’s position in regard to tho peoplo of the 
Netherlands was one of no slight difticimy. She 
know that the great majority of her subjects deeply 
sjniiKithizod with them; but she know also that 
there was a streng and influential minority, particu- 
laily iu tho north of England, who looked to tho 
king of Spain as to a imtron of the old religion, and 
who wouhl bo sure to resent, by insniroctiou oi otber- 
wise, any oflensivo measures against him. Under 
those circumstances, tho queen felt greatly inclined 
to leave the Dutch Protestants to thcmsolvos, a 
policy which seemed the wiser as tho alliance with 
tho ITi^enots had shown that the noblest religious 
enthusiasm ofieicd no security against gi’oss political 
ingratitude, and that tho reformers on tho continent 
were far as yet from appreciating a brotherhood of faith 
eniong nations, Witlx Havre stil^ in her memory, 
Eliraboth looked coldly upon Biuges and Antwerp 
crj’ing for help, the more so as her rqligious sympathies 
wore but shallow, and more than overcome by her 
dislike of war. Fortunately for tho cause of Protest¬ 
antism in England and all over the world, there was 
a man at tlio side of tlio queen with views and sym¬ 
pathies loftier than here, disdaining to huckster petty 
^vantages against freedom of conscience, 
and disdaining to consider his omtii country isolated 
fiom the civilization of Europe because of its being on 


island iu a geographiwd sense. (Veil doaily compre¬ 
hended that Piotestantism, oueo snppiesscd'by brute 
force on the continent, could not flonrisli in England, 
young as was its life and imiueiuns as were its 
enemies; and strong in this conviction, tdiaicd by tho 
best and noblest of his coiinliymcn, bo dotenninod 1o 
do all in his iwwcr to uphold the principles of reforma¬ 
tion abroad as well as at homo. Cecil diil not like 
W'ar, being loss inclined to it than oxen Elizabcih.Mho 
was ready enough to stake men’s lixes for solid advan¬ 
tages; but he held fiimly to the belief that war with 
all its horrois was infliiifidy jirofctublc to the homid- 
Icss misery of millions of Imman beings kiKH'hng for 
ages under tho iron hool of despolisin, and millions of 
god-liko minds slnnihoriiig niidor the daik sli.idc of 
ancient sniierstition and iilolatry. When Alva with 
his twelve thousand papal assassins marelied into tho 
Netherlands, Cecil felt that tho time had conic for 
J'lngland to make war. Only a small aim of the s<'a 
now divided England fiom tho impiisilion. from the 
Jesuits, fiom tho Council of Blood, and fiom tlio grim 
fanatic whoso pride was to have imnd(>rcd a hundred 
thousand men to please God. And there were crowds 
of daik bonightod souls in England, Cecil knew, ready 
to wcloome the gi-cat murderer and Ins lioidc, so ho 
could hut cirihs the small aim of the rea. 

War of England against Spain, of tho first of tho 
Protestant powers of Enroixi against tho mother of 
tho inquisition, the ciadlo of Jesuits, had become 
inevitable from the moment the Holy League was 
signed; yet Cecil ncverthohxss had a gigantic task in 
launching tho vessel of state, at the helm of which 
ho was standing, fairly into tho ocean to f.ice tho 
enemy. The queen lioreclf was tho great oUst.iclc 
opposing him. Her mental vision Ix'i'ig within 
womanly limits, slio was unable to gr.isp tho wide 
range of European polities; and, holding to tho notion 
of England Ix'ing sfiietly and in every sense jwirt of 
an island, well guaided by soldiers, sailors, and cus- 
tom-lionse olliccis, she could not bring herself to see 
how the maioh of twelve tliousaiid ]iapal cut-lliroats 
from Home, over Mont Cenis, through Fiance, to 
Brussels, Ghent, and Anlweip, could iu any way 
influence either the actual or future state of Lor own 
counti-y. Tims she refused to eonipiomiso heiself in 
any way by giving aid to the oppiessod Protestants 
in the Netherlands, and Cecil had to seek the obfam- 
inent of his gieat end by aititico rather than the 
jKiwcr of [lersnasion. His jiolicy might have met with 
still greater olistacles but for the involuntary assist- 
uiico of King Pliili]). Following strictly the com sc 
laid down by tho Holy Jjeagne, PliiTip refused the 
queen’s envoy at Madrid, Mr. Man, doctor of divinity, 
to have tho servico of tho ehin eh of England read in his 
own chapel, on the ground that tho embassy, like all 
other dwelling place's in Spam, was “subject to the 
holy house of tlio inquisition.” Elizabeth, to whom 
Dr. Man referred the matter at once, burst into a rage, 
and ordered him to inform the Kpanisli govermnent 
that as she allowed King Philip’s amliassador the fieo 
exorcise of his own rel igiou, not only for himself but 
for all his friends and servants, so.s1jo expected tlio 
siuno for her own envoy, and was resolved “ not to 
endure inequality.” 'Phoreiipi”' Dr. Man renewed 
his Aaglioun service, toiuixnuii'.' interiuptod, but 
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with the only effoct of heiiig carried to prison, without 
further waste of arguments. Tho noxt Elizabeth 
hofird of her envoy was that, after an enforced rosi- 
donco in a gaol six miles fiom Madrid, lie was ex¬ 
amined before a Iward of prii'sls, and not being found 
gofjd enough to be hung or bumf, wih ordered to be 
summarily kicked out of tho happy territory reposing 
under tho shield of tho holy house of the inquisition. 
It was an insult justifying war, a<icordnig to inter¬ 
national law. Elizabeth was furious, while Cecil 
rejoiced, though with a modicum of pity for poor 
Mr. Man, doctor of divinity. 

Tho afliont, groat as it was, how'ever proved yet 
insuflBciont to drivi! the qucseii into an absolute broiwh 
with King Philip; and she was still considoiing what 
sort of satisfaction, shoit of war, she would ^ivo to 
require fiom tlio Spanisli goveinmcnt, when an event 
occuned wliioh did away with all fuithor hesitation. 
I)t*eply imbued with the spirit of money-making, 
Elizaliotli had been engagwi for some j'ears past in 
tniding ontoiprises, among others in tbe most piofit- 
able, though most iniquitous of all trades, that in 
slaves. Tho traffic, always highly remunerative, was 
liccoming so more and more through tho severe 
jxmalties enacted by the Spaniards against all 
foieigncrs earijdng on intercourse w’itli their own 
gi oat colonies in the west; and the danger stimnlating 
enterprise as well as raising piofits, a number of 
bold English soa ixivers engaged in the detestable 
work of capturing black-skinned hum in beings on 
the African coast, and carrying them across the 
Atlantic, for side in the West Judies and the Spanish 
main. There ivore many who boasted of having made 
great fortiiiies in tliis uefurioiis traffic ; hnt tho Kddi'st 
and most siii'cessfiil of all tho slave-tiadera, by nni- 
voraal comsont, Avas John Jlawkins, a native of I’iy- 
inoiith. Having amassed largo treasure in several 
voyages, ho resolved, in IftC?, to embark in an enter- 
jiiise greater than any yet attempted, by taking a 
fleet of six ships to Africa, and from thence to the 
Spaui'-h West Indies. Tlio triji promised to bo 
iinnsimlly pioiitablo, and Elizalsith eageily accepted 
a partnership of one-third in it, agi ceing to furnish 
and equip two vessels out of the six. The baigain Avas 
duly nuuie, and after receiving, on tho request of tho 
Spanish ambassador, a foimal warning fiom the 
queen’s x>rivy tsnmeil not to bioak on any account the 
laAA's excluding nnlieensod tiadors fiom thi t!p;mish 
colonies, John Hawkins suiled from rijanoulli in 
Octi'bcr, Ifit)?, Avitli adiosen erew of daring seamen, 
among them a yonng lolaiive, Francis l)rako b^' 
name. Tho voy?igc avus suca'ssful beyond all exfsicta- 
tion. After sacking a densely-pi ojileil town in tho 
Sierra Lwaic, and s'owiug away as many black human 
cattle on board ttio six ships as they could {lossibly 
carry, Johu IhiAvkins steercil westward, sold his slaves 
at enormous prices, the taiiff having risen in coiiso- 
queuco of a featfnl postilence; and having bal listed 
his fleet Avith gold and sih'er Lars worth ncaily a 
inilliun ]'omids sterling, puqiared to sail homo to 
England, lint ho had not gone far on liis ro.ite, 
Avhon he wis caught by a storm, and eonqiellod to 
seek a refuge In the harlniur of 8t. Jean do Luz, in 
tlie .Gulf of Mexico. VV hilo rofittiog here and taking 
ill provisions, iho Spanish admiral cwnio cn-eptng in 


with a dozen men-of-war, and quietly anchored along¬ 
side Hie English sliips. After an interchange of 
courtesies and compliments lasting for nearly a week, 
during which the Simniaixls planted masked batt<‘rio8 
around the whole of the haibour, the admiral thought 
that his time had come for action. Even with his 
twelve big ships ho had been afraid to attack tho 
daring English sea-saptuin, whoso voiy name was a 
terror to Spanish cars, and ho rosolveii, therefore, to 
conquer by |X)rfidy. In the dead of night, when all 
were asleep on board tbe English vessels, the Siianish 
batteries o|)enod fire upon them, without the least 
hint or notice of warning being given. Johu 
Hawkins and his men, utterly unprepared as they 
were, fought de.speiatoly for their lives, and in the 
teeth of the cannon thundoring from tho shore and 
tho Sjianisii w'ar-vcssels, and surrounded by liro-ships 
lot loose at the mouth of the harbour, tliey succcoilm 
in cutting thoir way out in small Ixiats, leaving 
tho enemy to scramble for thoir iniinenso treasure. 
Arrived m the open sea, their situation was nearly as 
desperate as liofore, beiri" short of fowl and wafer, so 
that after sailing iiortnward for a day they Avero 
eomiHjlled to seek tlie shore again. A latidiug was 
efteeted, and a fcAV provisions gathered, but befori* tho 
greater number of Iho mc'u wore able to reach the 
boats, they saw themselves snn-oundi'd by soldiers, 
and, chained hand and foot, Avero led aAvay as pri 
sonors. John Hawkins, in a small liaik Avitli Fiaueis 
Drake and a few comiianions, looked on from the sea; 
and the last of the Englishmen having been dragged 
oflC by tlio Spanish troops, ho spread his tattered wul, 
and went to tho helm, steering north-east. Thico 
weeks after, on ono of the first days of January, 1 
a little boat, a more wreck of the ocean, came innning 
into Plymouth Haibour, and lialt-a-dozeu lugged men, 
hunger in thoir faces, jumped ashore. After a short 
rest, the youngest of the ciew took to horae, galloping 
away on tho road to London. Arrived in the capital, 
tho youth demanded an audience of the queen, sajing 
his name was Francis Drake, and ho was serving 
under John HaAA'kins. TJie same evening Fianeis 
Drake stood face to face Avith (^ncon Elizabeth. Ho 
told her, with trembling lips, that the Kpiiniards had 
robbed lior of a million, and tliat English sailuvs hart 
been beaten on the sea. 

Kow Elizabeth was reaily for war. She smit for 
Cecil, ordering him to convene the privy coimcil, and 
toprejian' all things for soiidiiig help to tho ojqitosstd 
Flemings, whose envoys had been lingeiing about 
tlio ixrtirt for months. Hut Cecil looked grave and 
douhttiil. He inlbnued Elizabeth that however much 
inclined to folloAV the coureo proscribed by her, the 
occasion was not fittirqj. By the laws of Spain, 
Avliich ho was bound to obey when attem])ting to 
trade with Spanisli coleuios, John Hawkins bad 
become a pirate, and being ticated as such, ho lia<l no 
reason to complain, nor the government of which ho 
was a subject. The argument was too strong for 
Elizabeth to deny it; however she iiisistoil iqxni 
retaliat ion, and Cecil promised to consider the subjeot. 
Advice Avae not wanting, and among others a most ex¬ 
cellent sohoine was propounded by William Hawkins, 
brother of John. \Vhon the storm-tossed bark 
of the hold slave-trailer leturried to I'lyinoulh, there 
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was l^ing in, the harbwiir a Spanish .ship, under a ; 
Captain Fi-anocsoo Diaz, with eight Imndrra thousand i 
duoats on board, destin^ for tho anuy of the duko of 
Alva. Tho vessil had been chased into Plymouth 
by French and Flemish cruisers, fitted out by tho 
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Huguenots of La Rochelle and tho Calvinists of 
Autwei-ji; and, to prevent its being fetched away 
by mcn-of-war, William Hawkins proposed to her 
nwjosty’s government to lay hands uiwn it. All 
Plymouth, tho bravo William assured Cecil, was 
anxious “to stay King Philip’s ti’ensure till recom- 
lAmco was made,” and “if it did not please her 
majesty t(> meddle in the matter, although she herself 
Was tho greatest loser tliei-oin,” yet he hopc4 “her 
majesty would give her subjects lea ve to meddle with 
it,” bllizabcth was delighted witli tho plan of re¬ 
couping heisclf thus easily, and though Cecil did 
not at all admire it, ho liad to consult the officer in 
command at Plymouth, Vice-Admiral Sir Arthur 
Chainpomowno, on thi feasibility of the undertaking. 
Sir Arthur, holding with tho brothers Hawkins 
and others tliat the uiiivorso beleiiged to English¬ 
men, was enthuaiasticnlly in favour of the scheme of 
robbing King Philiji, “ I will not only take it in 
hand to good effect,” was his reply to Cecil, “but 
also receive the blame thereof unto myself, to the 
end so gi-oat a commodity should redound to her 
f^aco. For groat pity it wore that such a booty 
should oscajie her grace; and surely I am of that 
mind that anything taken from tliat wicked natiou is 
both necessary and profitable to our commonweal.’’ 


This was exactly EIizuIhsUi's opinion, and the vico- 
admiial, having tecomini'iided “his boy lloniy ’’ as a 
suitable individwd to help carrying the little attair to 
a successful end, ordt'rs were deH^>,ttchcd that he and 
the “l)oy” and tho Hawkinses, willi other patiiols 
willing to assist, should so) to woik at once. Kir 
Arthur and his nymoutli friends were beside llmm- 
mdvos for joy at receipt of the giaeious roj'al com- 
mand, and without losing a minute swonjied down 
like hawks, not only ujion tiio tieasnre-shlp of 
Fianocsco Diaz, but uijon eviny Spanish vessel at 
anchor from Mount’s Bay to Kpitlieacl. 

'J'ho seizure was effeotod in the most extraouliiiary 
manner, as described by Cajitnin Fiaiuvseo Jtiaz, in a 
letter sent post haste to the Spanish ambissudoi m 
I/ondon, Don Geiald de Esp's, succes.sor of do Silva, 
recalled a month befoio. “ Tho vice admiral of these 
jiorts,” Diaz wioto to Don Geiald, “ sent for us, and 
insisted that as long as wo bud treasure on board, ho 
could not bo ausweiablo foi ito safety, and tliat for 
our own sakos, as well as for our master’s, it must 
bo nnloadod at tho ports. Wo deeliiied to wuseiit, 
whoroupon he left us under guard at his own house, 
went to our sliips with liis pcojile, and tcnik flora our 
ships sixty-four chests ol treasure, w'hieh he itepxsitod 
in the iown-linll. Then ho seaiehed in like manner 
all tile Spanish and Flemish sliijis in tlio liuibonr, 
broke up tho cargoes, and hxilc out whatever lie 
pleased, small and great. He ill-used our sailois, 
biMting some, and Ihiowing others into the sea, llun 
distribufoil us all in diUbieiit piisous, wiying tliat wo 
should be liuld to exehango for (ho Englislmnm who 
had been taken by the Siiaiiinids. J asked him why 
ho used such orneliy with ids majesty’s subjoi ts, -when 
Si>ain and England weio at jieace. Ho told mo 1 
ought to th.ank him for bi ing more moiciful tliari tho 
duke of Alva, who had cut off the heads ot divers 
Eughshmen in Fiandoi's. Then 1 heard that many 
more were cast into prison at other poits, while 
lioietics weie sent to pieaeh the heathen Gospel to 
them.” 'J'lie 1 ago ol tlie Sjiariish ambassador at tho 
receipt of tliis report was lioHiidless. The loss of tho 
treasuiu-chcsts was SOI ions enough, but tho jireaehing 
of tlic “littithon Gospel” to good Catholics infinitely 
aggravated the outiogo, and it seemoA to lun that 
not a moment should be lost to take revenge. Draw¬ 
ing up a shoit stah'inent of tho insult commit led 
against tho majesty of Sjiain, he forlliwilli despatched 
a messenger in a swift boat across tho ('liannol (o tlfti 
duko of Alva, desiring liim to take inuuediato re¬ 
prisals. Tho duke, who anxiously expected tlio 
money on the way fuan S{)ain, lequiml litllo stimu¬ 
lation, and instantly laid hold of every English vessel 
within his reach, and east every English subject ho 
could seize into tho dungeons of the inquisition. 
Mounted couriers then speii acniss Franco to Kp.iin, 
urging King I’hilip to declaic w'ar against England. 

Tho storm buret so suddenly as utterly to bewilder 
Elizabeth. When oidciing or pemiitling tho seizuio 
of Spanish cash, in deep despair ai, the loss of her 
own, she had boon far from contemplating all the 
consequences of the step, and tho procoodings of Alva 
therefore came, to throw her into tho utniost per¬ 
plexity. Sending for Don Gemld do Es}K|s, she 
feebly attcmjffcd to make cxei 'll disavowing to 
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Boiuo extent the act ef eonfiscation at Plymonth and 
the other Bouth-westom ports, and dotdaring her 
readiness to consider tho treasure token from the 
Spanish vessels and deli vored into licr hands tis a loan. 
But Philip’s envoy, with all the pride and inKjewce 
of his nation, would licar of no apologies, and bocaino 
rude and offensive to a dogrotj that tho queen faiily 
lost her temper. Turning her back upon him, she 
went to address Cecil and the lords of the^ privy 
council, p/')innmiiding thojn to order tho instant 
Bciztiro of every S|i!iiiiaiil and every bale of Spanish 
goods witliiu the t-ity of London, in rotoliation of the 
course taken by tlie duke of Alva in the Netherlands. 
I’ho order, given late in tho afternoon, was executed 
with marvellous s()ccd, showing its extreme popularity. 
At eleven o’chKik in a stoiniy January night, tho loid 
mayor and aldcinien of Ijoiidon went the round of the 
eily, and knotkiiig at the door of every merchant or 
trader subject of King Philip, sealed up the goods, 
’*and e.'*irie<l the unfoj Innate owners, mostly Jews, 
tioin their waim bods into the cold Fleet Prison. It 
was a Boiry mode of warfare, yet not at all nnsatis- 
f.Kstoiy to Queen Elizalndh. Casting up her .accounts, 
she found that she hswl very muoh the advantago 
over King Philip, her Jews being w'OJlh a great do.il 
more than the mciulianto kidnapped by tho duke of 
Alva. Tho ladies J(,t court weio veiy meriy tm the 
subject, which wais indeed exliemcly comical to all 
jMirties—oxce})t the Jews. 

Alva’s invitation h • Philip to dec lare war was not 
r<isponded to as expected. J'lxtromoly c oiUous in all 
his movements, the king considered Ili.it, before com- 
niciieing hostilities against. England, it would l^o well 
to w>ttlo matters in tho Netherlands, and tho sfa'o of 
atfiiira hero not being veiy piomi!viijg. a po.sipoiiemeut 
of w'ailike proceedings seemed tlio safest course. In 
tho meautinK', and while continuing wi.h energj' tho 
woik of minder against the Piolestant Flemings, who, 
rijcovered from theii fiist stnjHir, bad begun to rally 
around the prineo of Orange, one of their stadholdeis, 
l’hili[) made use of the intluence he jiosseHsed among . 
tho Roman Calliolies to stii np sedition, so as to pie- | 
pile the gi’onnd for the ultimate attack, ’J’he time | 
was favoiiiablo in many respects, tho trial of Maiy 
bluait having furnished a rallying-point to the p.ipal 
]>ar1y , and King Philip thought it still more piopi- 
tions than it was iii reality fioin the repsts of his 
aijib<a.ssad<>r, who informofl him that tlicio w e only 
tine great enemy to eoixiner. “It is Cecil,' Bon 
Gerald wrote to liis ji.a.sior, altor tho seiznro of 
Spanish gixids, “wdio rules all now, and piompts tho | 
villain tiieks which trouble us. No words can 
tell the depth of Cecil’s hoiosy, and as ho sees tlio 
rVolestaiit caust! going to tho giound in Flanders and 
France, ho grows furious, as if possessed by ten thou¬ 
sand liends.” 'I'licri, giving a full-length jiortrait ot 
the chief of the horotios, the ambassador wont on.— 

“ 'J'ln's ('ei i] is a man of low extraction, cunning, f: Ise, 
malicious, full of deceit, and so line an Englishman 
that ho thinks all tho soveieigns of Chustemlom 
I cannot fonquer this island. He it is who governs ill. 

I lie is diligcj'l and acute, but never keeps faith or 
word, thinking we are none of us a mateJi for liim." 

' To get rid of this teiiific antog'mist, the envoy pio- 
' posed to raise an insurrection among tho Catlx^lics in 


tho northern .counties of England, which, if com¬ 
pletely attaining its end, would instol Mary Stuart 
on tho throne, but oven if only partially successful 
might load to the fall of tho “ true Englishman.” 
Tho eouustd of Don Gerald quite agreed with the 
views of Philip, and a convoy of priests and Jesuit 
agents, well supplied with money and proclamations, 
was fortliwith despatched from tho head-quarters of 
Alva to the north of England. 

Tho king of Siiain was quick, yet not quick enough 
for his English antagonist. Before Alva’s emissaries 
liad effected a landing in Yorkshh-e, Cecil laid hold 
of Don Gerald, centre of all iutiiguos, and busy 
weaver of the gieat spider’s not which was to swallow 
up heresy and heretics togetlior. Tho corres|X)ndonco 
found in the house of Philip’s ambaiasador fully revealed 
tho maohinatioas that Lad been going on for some 
time to create an opposition against the government, 
particularly in the lauks of tho nobility and among 
men supposed to bo possessed of any iiiliueiiee. But 
it was some satisfaction to Cecil to discover from the 
documents that the oonspirators already gained over 
w’cro split into tw'o partSos, the one, more especially 
patronized by King Philip, aiming at a slowly-pio- 
paied general rising, to ])avo the way for a S}ianish 
invasion and a persecution of Protestants, like that in 
tlio Notheilaruls, and tho other desirous, in tho first 
instance, of his own overthrow. 'J'o defeat tho latter 
faction, vanguaid, in many respects, of tho former, 
Iwcamo the moTO immediate task of Cecil. His chief 
ouoinioN weio tho earls of Aiundcl, Noithnmliovkind, 
and Wostmoiclaud, who had gained over the duke of 
Norfolk with llio bait of ‘scciiiing his marriage with 
JIary Stnai t if they succeeded, and the esi 1 of Lcieo,ster 
by tho liojKJ that Elizabeth might give him her hand, 
once the eliiof enemy of the alliance was tluust aside. 
Compised of such incongruous i-lcmeiits, with private 
objects predominating over geuenil interests, Cecil 
had no great diflienlty in oveveomiiig his opponents 
one by one. Norfolk, weak-minded, vain, and growly, 
was separated at oneo from his a-isix'iate-s by the pio- 
iiiiscd giant of some est.ites in Norfolk . and North- ' 
iirnherlaud and \Vo.stuiorelind wore kept at hay by 
Is'ing closely watched, with tho thri'at of imiieachment 
Itangnig over them in case tiny should give tlm 
slightest sign of lebe.llieii. Loieestei alone, soeuio 
in the favour of ElizalK'th, seemed fail l_v determined 
to acooniplisJi tlie overlliiow of Ce.<iil by the bold step 
of arresting him in the midst of (he. juivy council, 
on the charge of being a traitor to his country by 
dr.igging England, against the wish of tlio qiiocii and 
the nation, into a war with (Spain. 'J'liis o-xtraoidimuy 
siliomo grew out of the over vacillating mood of 
Elizabeth, who, after the first bold steps against King 
Philip, hod fallen ipto prolonged fits of dcsspondericj’. 
To now envoys sent by tho JJugucuots of Franco, im- 
ploi ing hei aid, she kept crying, excitedly, “ Jo no 
veiix piint la gueno 1 Jo no veux piint la guerre- 
1 will have no war—while the membors of tlio privy 
council had to hear, in her own eueigolic language, 
that “ she cursed those who had tempted her to take 
tho Spanish treasure: she wished the devil had flown 
away with them.” However, Leicester, who based 
ujKMi all this the plan of violently overihiowing Cecil, 
piXAcd but that ho knew voiy little of the roid 
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character of tUe royal lady, bo much attaclied to him. 
Thojo -were two natures in EUscaboth.—the woman 
and the queen, the first bending towards the hand¬ 
some courtier, and the second towards the wise states¬ 
man. Often enough the former predominated; but 
it was the lasting glory of Elirnbeth’s reign tliat in 
any great omorgoucy the woman was sacrificed to the 
queen. , 

The preparations for the arrest of Cecil were all 
complete by the end of April. As a preliminary 
movement, Leicester obtained the release from custody 
of the Spanish ambassador, allowing him to set afrehh 
to the weaving of his big spidor-net. Don Gerald 
went to work with a hearty good-will, and succeeded 
in bringing np the lost or strayed friends, Norfolk, 
Westrao) chmd, and Northumberland. Norfolk was 
greatly in want of money, and Leicester hinting at the 
desirability of cash, Don Gerald procured six thousand 
pounds in good golden ducats from Spain, and, diAod- 
mg it hotween them, told tliera to bo quick alrout 
their husrncss. I’ho aiTangemcnt was that Norfolk, 
.as premier peer of England, should raise his voi(X) m 
the pi ivy council, in the queen’s presence, and charge 
Cecil with triM,son, w'hcrcupon, orr u given signal, 
other lords were to come forward to arrest liiiu 
and give him over to the guards (o be carried to tho 
Tower. But Norfolk, Iwdd as u lion in talkirrg of his 
forthcoming deeds, got timid as a hare when tho hour 
atnved foi execution. Tin eo times tho conspirators 
went to tiro council iutoirdiiig not (.o leave till they 
had sent Cecil to the Tower, and three times they 
came away without Iravrug done the least thing 
to wards effccstiirg their objoct. Cecil sat there so 
calm and grand, so st'cmingly secure tn the fuliicbs of 
his }K)vvcr, that not only Norfolk’s faint heart but the 
oouiiigo of the otlicr plotters broke down under Iho 
trial of standing up <as accusers, with tho imminent 
jM'ril of becoming, irrstcad of making, prisoners. At 
lasj;, the ear! of Leicester, who kept watching his 
mislrass in all her movomeuts, and upon whom the 
conviction began to darvn that cverr Iris hiiridsomo 
IHjr^on might suffer the grip of the Tower guards if 
seriously attempting tho overthrow of Cecil, irrfoi mod 
his fnetrds that iho time had gone by for action, arrd 
tVt before i»tocoediirg further they must prwnro 
further help from abro<id. This mcairt more siipjdies 
from the Spanish arubassador; but the latter was 

•furious at the utter failure of a sehomoso well paid 
for bcfoichand, and swore they should not have 
another duuit till fairly earniirg it. “ These men are 
cowards,” Don Gciald wrote to his master, “and 
their spirit failed at the very time they wanted it. 
To mo tliey exousod thomsolves by saying that so 
many of the counuil hail dipped their hands in Spanisli 
plunder that they could not count riwn srrpport, hut 
the truth is tliey are poor cravens.”*' There was not 
much for Philip to hojic in tire invasion of England 
from suoli allies. 

. But the dangers of Cecil were not over with the 
evaporation of the plot for his arrest. Tho spirit of 
insurr-eotioii, slirrtHl by foreign emissaries, was rife 
among tho Catlrolic {Kipulutiun in tho northoin 
ooniiUes, and at tho end of tho summer of 1 fi()9 an 
ontbreiak soeraed ready at every moment. One of 
tho princiiral foaturos of tho movement, as revealed in 


iqterceptod dospalchos to tho Spunish ambassador 
was tho forcible roloase of Mary Stuai t and her pvo^ 
clamation as sovereign of England. To prevent tlm 
success ot this part oi tho sclicmo, oidci’s w'oie sent 
for closely guarding and watching the captive (]uccn, 
so as to pi-event hor oscajro. Mary luul boon allowed’ 
dui-ing tho summer of I06II, to cevchango tho close air 
of Tutbury Castio for a more pleasant I'csidcnco at 
Wingfield Manor lIons(», a proiKUty of tho earl ot 
Shrewsbury; but the sudden dciiartiire of tiro duke 
of Norfolk from Londdn in tho middle of Septcinbm 
furnishing strong suspicions, tli.it a i-cscuo was to be 
attempted, she was taken luiek lo her old qu.orU-rs iii 
such a hurry that oven hei tiaiii was lelt l»eliinil. 
Tho implication of Noiiblk iu this new intrigue was 
chiefly the work of the ever active Don Gerald, who, 
by exciting liis imagination witli tivsli hopes of a 
crown iu store for him so ho would but stretch out 
his hand to lake it, luado him ruu doivn te his (‘staU'S 
in tho eastern counties, sciioisslv inti'iiding to raiso 
his men and Join the great revolt of tho iiorIJi. Hut 
arriving at his residence of Kcniiingball, iicai Nor¬ 
wich, and finding tliat tho insui loctmn had not yet 
eoiumcnccd, anil that moieovcr bis guiding star, the 
queen of Scote, was again safely Imkod up in Tutbury 
Castio, dosiiair once more seized the poor duke, and 
he sat down to pen a Immblo Icttor to Elizabelli, 
stating that ho had fallen very*ill, which liad been 
tho ixiason of his sudden departiiic fioni court without 
taking leave of her majesty. Eor all icpl.y, a royal 
summons arrived, onloi ing him to retiiin lo Londua 
“ witlioiit Myiniior of oxcuso.” Norfolk obeyed iinim.- 
diately, ag.iinst all the entixiatms of his i-elaineis and 
si'rvaute, who clung to him with tho affection duo 
to the scion of an ancient liou.se, kissing l.is hands 
when riding away, and crying that, tlu'y wore ready 
to face death for his sake. Tho duke did not go 
absolutely without fear of being punished for his 
aboi’tivo .attempt to rescue Mai'V, but In' tinstcd to 
his iufluonco iu the privy council, and to the secret 
eounectiou witli Jj('ice,stei, against the inmisbniout 
(Miiurig to more than a shaip lepriiuand or a tine. 
However, a few hours sufficed to show Norfolk that 
ho avas mistakcu. Cecil, tlimkiiig that further 
lonioney towards the vain and foolish eenv-pirabirs 
who were.constantly tiying todi.sturb llio pence of tlio 
loaliii would bo criminal, bad him arie,sted on his 
way to town, and rn the I'veniiig of the d.iy afloi bo 
had left his own tenilory the gates of tho'J’ow<>r 
closed behind Iho pioiuier peer of England. Aiundel 
and several other lords iniiiUented with him were 
taken into custody at the same time. ' 

The enoigotic seizure of the tluko of Norfolk did 
not entirely ijiioncli the tiro pnqiared by King Philip’s 
ctnissariee. JJon Geiahl, pbiying higlier stakes than 
any of his English pirtneis, but eoiifldcnt that, wliat- 
ovor might Imppen, ho would save his head, was 
determined 10 have bis money’s wortlr of revolution. 
Instead of pitying the jKwr duke whom^ ho had 
brought to the ’I'owcr, ho eh.arged his tiiniility with 
being tho cause of aU previous failures, and incited Gio 
other nobles to compensito for it by instant action. 
The plan of it was sketobod in a iiolablo letter of tiro 
ambassador te his royal master, da('*d (V/toljci 8, l.'ititi. 
“Tho saris of Noi'thuinberland, V >tmoieland, Cum- 
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bcvlaud, and Derby,” Dun Gerald informed Philip, 
“and the -whole Catholic body, arc fniiows at tho 
cowardice which tho duke of Norfolk has shown. Tlio 
carl of Northumlwrland’s servant, who was hero a while 
ago about this business-, has returned to mo, and I have 
also letters in ci)djor ft om the bishop of Boss, Tho 
sum of their reports to mo is tJiat tliey will take 
forcible possession of tlio (piocn of 'I’hoy will 

then make thoinsolvos mnstem of tho nortliom coun¬ 
ties, ro-csfahlibh tho Catliolio religion, and restoro to 
your majesty whalcvci- juizes have l)een taken fiom 
your maje.sty‘s subjects now in tlio harbours of these 
coasts. 'J'lioy hope that, when tho queen of Scots is 
fieo, they may be supjilied w^ith a nunilier of aripio- 
busonuiu from tho Low Counti-ics, which request. 
I have refened to the duke of Alva.” 'J’hc schoino, 
neat and simple as it was, failed unfoitunatoly at the 
very outset. I’o ]>laco Mary Stuart at the liead of 
tho insurrection was the first pait of tlio progniunno, 
for the execution of wliich a stiatagom had heen 
imagined. Tul.bmy Castle, a strong oastollated 
mansion, guarded by five hundred troops, and in a 
Pjotestaut county, could not bo approached easily; 
and the countess of Northumberland,a zealous Catholic, 
had hit iqion the plan of nuiking her way into tlio 
castle in the disguise of a muse, intending to change 
her attire a ith the cai»tive queen, and thus allow hor 
to escape. 'J'he coufltoss got safely in, but did not get 
out again, nor Mary in lier place. So far from 
assisting tho Catholic rck-Is, the schomo did great 
harm to them, tho countess, under the influence of 
fear, betnaying many of their movements, iiarticularly 
tho intoTition.s of her husband. In oider to prevent 
any fmtlicr attempt at rescue, foi^-ible or otherwise, 
Mai-y Stuart was t.iken a few days after, in tho midst 
of soldiers, and led to Coventiy\ It was the fourtli 
English jiiison of the queen of fcicotlaud. 

As far as things had gone now, and in view of all 
the pi-opirations of tho goveinraent, it soetued almost 
madness on the part of the Bomau Catholics to at¬ 
tempt a rising, and the chief Icailers of tho plot made 
mien to nb.'indoii it. Ilowovei, tho foreign element 
which had bt'giin the movement was moio acti\e 
than over, and determined for any desperate venture. 
'I’he iufliU'Uee of the prie.sts sent by Alva had been 
greatly stiengtliened by tho ariival of a delegate 
direct fiom ilie ])ojio, Dr. Nicholas Morton, bearing 
tho title of AiKwtolieal I’eniteiiti.'vry, and his decision 
that an insuneetion sliould take ))laeo was i'.;,'iiided 
as final. Aeeoulingly, the c.'ils of NorthumlKsiland 
and ^^'estnlOIeland, who had taken flight from Loudon 
before the an cut of Noiiblk, -vei-io made to draw tho 
Hwoid in wliat they considered tho holy cause. North- 
umbeiland,a veryamiabli',but excrcdiugly weak man, 
would gladly have stood aloof, ami felt half*inclined 
to refuse obedience to the diotatos of tho church, but 
was diawii into the turmoil of war by an almost 
ludicious aceiilont. Resting at his ju-ineely mansion 
at Tojx'liff, in Yoikshiie, ho vas startled in the dead 
of night by tho ckng of swords and the clatter of 
horsuhoofs on the nxui a))proaching his residenco, and 
in the boliof tlmt the ro^al troops Mete approaching 
to take him juisiyner, he jiinqiea out of tlio wiudow, 
and went ofl' at full speed on a ready-saddled horse 
to Branoeimth Castle, tho dwelling of tlio §arl of 
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Wostraorofand. Tho latter, ready to .take tho field, 
expressed great delight to behold his noble friend, 
not dooming otherwise but that he had come ivitli 
warlike intentions, Iheio being no enemy within 
twenty miles. Thus entrapped, Northumberland, 
for his own reputation, was compelled to assumo 
warrior airs, and consented in silent dcsjiair that his 
own rotainors sliot^ld unito at onco with those of 
Westmoreland and the other Catholic nobles of the 
northora counties, including tho heiuls of tho ancient 
families of Dacro, Norton, Markenfield, and Temixist. 
On the IGth of November Uio two calls and their 
friends left Brancopatli (’astlc, at the head of five 
hundred horsemen and as many foot soldiers, to laiso 
tho flame of another civil war in England. 

Tho fimt stojw of tlio insurgents ivere orowni'd witli 
success. All along tho load fiom Braneepath to 
Durham, a distance of four miles, tho jiopulntiou 
i flockeii in ciowds around tho standard of \Vo,stmoio- 
land, and tho catlicdial city itself, chiefly inhabited 
by Boman Catholics, opened its gates tlie same day. 
'I'ho Apostolical Ponitontiaiy, too, was -waiting at 
Duiham, and under Ins' guidance tho catbedral was 
! jken possosbioii of, tho Bible and Prayer-book solemnly 
buint, tho commuuion-tahlo bioken to jiioees, and 
piiests, ciucifixes, and images of saints lestorcd to 
their old place,s. After slaying several days in 

the city, during which roiiifoieemeiits kept poniiiig 
in fiom all diroetioiis, Wcstmorelaiul marched Ins 
troops, now more than six thousand stwng, with almut 
nnothouaind Jiorse, southwaids to-waids h’iehmoiid, in 
Yorkshire, which wa.s occupied witJiout lesistanco, as 
well as Allorton and Bipon. The only opjiositien 
met with on the road from Durham to Biclnnond ami 
Ripoii, was at Barnard Castle, garrisoned by a few 
bundled men uudm- Sir Biehaid Bowes, who refused 
to buiTcnder, but, being short of provisions, Imd to 
eapitiilato at tho end of a fortnight. So fur tho 
march of Westmoreland’s array had been completely 
vietoiiou-s, owing chiefly to tho sympatliio.s of tho 
poiiulation with tho lobcl cause, repiosented by a 
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banner showing, Josns Christ oifthe crosS, with his 
fivo bleeding wounds. The attraction of tliis banner, 
however, and of the Apostolical I’enitontiary march¬ 
ing in tiie shade of it, came to an ond at Borough- 
bridge, a few miles south of liipou. Westmoreland, 
arrived here, heard that alnnit five thousand loyal 
troops, under the eail of Warwick, wore coming up 
in forced marches from Nottingham and Shoflield, and 
ho thereupon beat a hasty reticat fiorthwfird, attempt¬ 
ing to gain the mouth of the Tooa, where a body of 
Spanish soldiers, dos|)atchod by Alva, wore e.vpcotcd 
to land. The Tecs was reachoil, and Hartlepool 
taken, but the Spaniards came not, tlicir trip being 
checked by lialf a-dozen mon-of-war leisurely cruis¬ 
ing between the Scheldt and the Thames. Seeing no 
liopo of foreign as.sistauco, and mistnisting his own 
forces, who. commouc’cd disbanding faster than they 
laid assembled as soon as the rumour of a po.ssible 
encounter with the loyal troo^is had spread, West¬ 
moreland marched back to Durham, to hear one more 
mass at the cathedral. On the 16 th of Deceinher, 
exactly a month after the commencement of the 
irisinToctioii, the rebel eiWMd still in arms was 
called together by sound of bugle, and each man told 
to got home and hide himself as best ho might. 
Westmoi eland, Nortliumborlaiid, the I’eniteutiary, 
and the other leaders, sacred and profiuie, set the 
example of solf-iircsorv'atiou by turning their faces at 
once lowaids the Border, which thesy wore lucky 
enough to reach. Westmoi eland, ai rived in Scot¬ 
land, found an asylum in one of the strongholds 
of Lord Jlumo; but Northuuiliorland, less foi- 
timato, was kidnapped a little north of the Chevhit 
Hills by a bravo fresehootor, known as Hooky Arm¬ 
strong, who shut him up iu an old tower to see what 
money could be made out of a fast-iiding English 
cm 1 . Ho had alt cady sent a messenger south to ask 
how mueh Queen Elizahotli would give for him, 
when the regent interfered, and by threats and hiihes 
induced Hooky to deliver Northnmlwrland to him, 
oil which the prisoner was inst.ilh'd in tho vacant 
apai tmunts of Lochloveii C’astle. Thus all tho chiefs 
of tho rebellion escaped, leaving tho poor' dupes w'hom 
they luwl seduced liehind for punishment. It piovcd 
a lesson not soon forgotten in the northern counties. 

Mary Ktuart’s position, after tho defeat of tho insur¬ 
rection, hwaiue veiy critical. 'I’liero was no want of 
proofs showing tliat she had been actively engaged 
iu stilling up tho revolt., and that without liei for 
a centre, on which hung tho hopes of all popish 
fanatics in the realm, it could never have taken plu-e. 
But the perplexity of Cecil what to do with this 
passionate woman, unsenipuloiis like a hardened 
criminal and rovongefnl like a fiend, was greater 
than ever. To put Jier upon trial for parfiei|)al,iou iu 
tho relxillion soomod impolitic, and to pass seiiteiico 
upon her for the murder of her huclKind was not 
possible, the crime having been committed b^^yand 
the queen’s jurisdiction. ()n tho other hand, to keep 
Lor in perpetual imprisonment—^tho doeisiou silently 
arrivwl at—was becoming more and more perilous, no 
walls appearing strong enough to prevent her intrigues 
from iienotrating, as long as thoro remained hundreds 
of thousands of bigoted entliusiasts in Enghiud hxik- 
ing upon her as a religious martyr, and ready to 
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make her name the slatidard of levolt whenever it 
might suit tho objects of Ficncli prii'sts, tjiiaiiish 
Je-suits, or apostolical peuifentiuries. 'i’hero seemed 
only one convenient way of disj^nising of the august 
culprit, dangerous when at liheity and almoKt equally 
tkn^i-ous when eaged, and that was to send her liaek 
to beotland, to bo tried lor mmdor and to bo pun- 
ishc'd like any ordinary criminal. The dictates of 
justice alilco and of good policy piescnbcd this step 
being taken, and Cecil would have eairiod it out but 
tor tho strong opposition of tho queen. Although 
she herself had no sornplcs to judge her ro_>al sister 
and to kot'p her iu gaol, her notions of the divmo 
right of princes weio too strong to allow her to con¬ 
sent that Mary slioiild he tried bj' her own subjc-i'ts, 
with the liigh probability of being condcmiual to 
death. However, KlizaK-th felt nut altogether dis¬ 
inclined to deliver hov prisoner up to tlio logent, on 
his piomisc tliat she should not he tiled but kejit iu 
safe custody for tho teini of her life. Negotiations to 
the effect wore commenced, immediately aftoi tho suh- 
jngatieu of the noithoin lebelliou, between Cecil and 
Munay, and jivomisod to come to a sneccssful end, 
when a frightful event put a sudden stoii to them. 
Tho event, iu some respecls, was a eoiisequoneo of tho 
negotiations. I'o Maiy Stuait no fate apjieared more 
dreadful than that of becoming once more tho prisoner of 
her subjects ; her fear and her pi ido alike oiqiosed it, 
and she resolved to strain all her encigies to prevent 
tho surrender iioiii taking jilaeo. Two ways offered 
themselves to the widow of Danilcy, as siuqilest after 
her own mode of action, to attain the end—to get iid 
of Cecil, or i^so to get rid of Murray. Tho latter 
ajipeaied somewhat, cubiei than the fowncr, as well as 
a little moie inlvautageous, and thciefoio gaoicd the 
loyal appiobation. it was resolved to minder the 
logent of Soot kind. 

The ass.a.s.siiiatiou once settled, no ditfieulty was met 
with in 8 i‘lectiiig the a.ss,issin. Among hei foimor 
Bubjeefs, Maiy know fioni expeiieiioe, weio men 
enough -willing to eomniit murder for decent pa}'; but 
llio individual who most prominently offered himself 
for tho particular ob]eet in hand -was one James 
Hamilton of Bolliwellliaugh A villain of the deepest 
dyo, notorious for his crimes, ho had the iwlditional 
advantage of being nejihcw to tlio aielibisliop ot 
bt. Andrew’s, tlio intimate fih'iid of Itothwell, whith 
lelatioiuship, together with tliat to the chiet's of the 
Hamilton clan, offered iiiimensi* f.icitit.ie.s in tho choice 
of assistants. Tiio lenown (“(f Janies Hamilton had 
reached even King I'hili]>, -u'ho, at the very moment 
when ho was chosen to kill Murray, had his eyes 
ujKin him foi assassinating the prince of Oiange, 
greatest enemy of tho holy a.spotolieal cliuich m 
tlio Nothc‘rJand.s. IVithout lefiising tho latter work, 
Hamilton decided on sei-ving his own frh'iids first, 
tho more so as he had deep reason to ho grateful to 
Murray, and heioforo hated him with all his hoait. 
He had been taken a prisonor at liniigbido, and been 
tiaidonod by tho regent, against the counsel of Moiion, 
Glencaiiii, and otheis, who, fully a«iuanited wilh tho 
character of tho man, advised to have him slmt at 
onai for tho benefit of ti^ eountiy. To wipe out 
tliis obligation, Hamilton entered with great eagci- 
ness upon tho scheme of killing - rray, and tho j 
• It I 
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pocuniary matters connected with the work having 
neon arrangf'd to his saiisfaction, ho sot out upon its 
oxocntion in tho raicldio of January. To help him to 
got at tho regent in an p!u?y way, tho Hamiltons 
enticed tho latter to Dumbarton, on tho pretonco that 
tho oostlo, perched like an eagle’s nost on tho top of a 
rock, and whUh, held by Loid Fleming, had never 
yet op('iicd its gates to him, sho iM !« formally 
delivered over to tho government, lliniay went 
into the snaro, yet with no advantage to tho assassin 
lying in wait for him. Tt was tho prime ohjeset of 
Hamilton to save his own skin while killing the 
regent; and not meeting with a good opportunity of 
accomplishing both ends at tho same time, lio kept 
sneaking in tho rear of his violim witliout daiing to 
approach too near. Murrw having gone on the load 
to Dumbaiton as tar as 0].isg<iw, and discovering 
here that lio had boon deceived by Lord Fleming and 
the other llaniiltons, retraced his stojis to the capital, I 
IravoIIing by way of Stirling, to see tho young king j 
'Phis done, in the aflornoon of tho 22 nd of J.amiary he | 

' quitted Stirling, and tho same night slept at Linlith¬ 
gow. The assassin was following close in his track. 

Linlithgow, tho birthplace of Mary Stuart, was 
chosen by Harililton as the fittest spot whoro to kill i 
her brother and suppo-,od greatest enemy. In the j 
year loTO, much as for ccntuiica after, liinlithgow j 
cxinsisted of ono long narrow street, extending along 
tho road from Stirling to Edinburgh, lined by ancient 
houses with overhanging gables. In ono of these 
dwellings the regent took up his residonoo in tho 
night from the 22nd to tho 2:ird of J;^uary, while 
four doors oil’ to tho oast James Hamilton hid liimsclf 
in a dwelling belonging to his uncle tlio archbishop 
of St. Andrew’s. It was a house jiropcr as if made for 
the dark deed to be accomplished within. Railed in 
fiont, with a long wooden haleony ninning along tho 
first floor on a level with fho window, and doors 
below heavy like those of a fortress, it was completely 
barricaded off towards tho street, while a staircase 
behind led directly into tho garden, at +he end of 
which was a HUle-frequcnled lane, tinning thnaigh 
the fields into tho higli road. No better place could 
possibly ho found than this for murdering a man ami 
running away; and Hamilton, having ascertained that 
tho icgcnl would have to pass within thiee or four 
yaids funu tho wiKidcn balcony, on account of the 
narrowness of tlui stn.'ot, saw at a glance that hero, if 
anywhere, hf' might kill with certainty and escape 
With (X'rtaiiily. 1 lis ft ieiids wctc ready to assist him by 
all jxissihlo Tiieans, an 1 while Ixird Aihioath, aspirant 
lo ihe hind Mary Htuart, lent him his best gun, tho 
fleetosl horse fimn tin, stjihlos of Hamilton Castle was 
oideied lo Ik- stolinned in tlie lane at the end of tho 
gaiden to cany him;^iway after the gun had dime its 
woik. 'Plius all was ready for the work of murder 
on llio moini'ig of tho 2.!rd of .lannary, when an 
incident lliieaietud its interiiiptioii. Muriay had 
just riht'ii to dejiart when one tif Ins servants came 
into hm room, imploring linn not, to pass the house of 
the aioLhihlii’p of M. AihIkws in h-avingthe town, as 
mimloi-is wore lying in w.ait thme. Tho man had 
overlieard flic night '^leibro kouic telainevs of the 
.^lamiltons talking about the intemled doi-d. and ho 
trembled lost it should Ixi accomplishod. ilowovor, 


MuiTay treated tho matter lightly, as a more rumour. 
He had been warned so often against assassins as to 
get cateless about his secret as well as his ope,n 
enemies: nor had ho any fear, cense,ions of having 
always clone liLs duty, and tnisting his life into tho 
hands of God. 'I’hoietbro, with u smile on his lips, ho 
stopjKjd down into fho stivot to gel on horseback and 
ride off townids 11^0 fatal house, on tho balcony of 
which, hidden behind a screen, tlio murderer was 
cowering alicady, gun in hand. Once more tho 
faithful servant iraploiod him not to expose his life, 
and to cider at least tho suspected dwelling to lio 
Hcardiod. I’lio regent again smiled, yet, to oblige liis 
trusty adherent, promised him to quit tho town at 
tho other gate, so as not to pass the house indieatoil 
lie proceeded to do so, but bfeforo having advanced 
'^uny yards lie found the stioot ini]iassable, stopyicd 
by his own guards; and, half-ashamed of his exhibition 
of timiditj% ho turned his horse towards tho ahodo ot 
the archbishop of St. Andrew’s. MuiTay intended to 
ride past at a gallop, but seeing children playing in 
tho street he reined in, afraid to hurt them. At the 
same moment there was a rustle on Uie balcony of the 
archbishop’s house, a flash of fiic, and the whistling 
of a bullet, and the regent of Scotland was seen to fall 
from liis horse. 

Lifted lip by his friends, Murray was carried back 
to tho dwelling which he had left hut a few minutes 
before. His physician having examined the wound 
and found that the bullet had passed near the heart, 
injuring vital parts, told him that ho must expect 
death in throe or four hours. Ho ri'oeivod tho state¬ 
ment with fho givatesf cAlmness. Wliile the regent 
was lying outstretched in liis agony, the people and 
guards broke info ihe house in tho tJieller ol' which 
the muider had Ixien committed, but before oflbeting 
an entraiico, tho assassin was far away on his swift 
steed. However, all knew that Hamilton of I’othwell- 
haugh had eoramiftwl tho deed; and the friends 
standing around Murray’s bed in their lioundlcss 
grief could net help lamenting that ho should have 
ever been paidonod. (heat on the brink of death as 
all tlirongh life, the regent bid them to still tlioir 
sorrow and lamentation, declaring that, whatever had 
liappcnod, “ ho could never repiuit of his elcmenfi-y.” 
Then ho spoke on, his hroatli getting feebler and 
feebler, exhoi ting all to be tiuo to God and tine to 
their country, till his woids sank into a whisper, and 
his eyes hogan to close. AVheii iJio sun Avas siiikiug, 
“without sjK-aking a roproaehfiil word of any man,” 
Murray’s eyes hml dosed for over, and Scotland had 
lost the greatest of its rnlois. 

The assassin escaped to HamiUon Castle, servants 
Avith horses being stationed all along tho road, and 
was received in triumph like a hero by tho assembled 
heads of the *houso, ineludiiig tho archbishop of 
St. Andrew’s. Mary Stuart, to whom the great news 
AA-as carried at once, was Ixisido herself for joy, and, 
returning her fervent thanks to the muidorer of her 
brother, ordered that a jmnsion out of her French 
doAvry should bo settled upon him. Her exultation 
Avas shared by tho whole elan of tho Hamiltons, who 
marched at once upon Edinburgh Ainth all the forces 
at thiir disposal, ooufidont that tho death of the regent 
would leave tho field free for their umhitiou. In tliia 
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ejTpeofation tlirfy were partly jnslifiod, tliero being for 
the momont not a person in Scotland sufficiently sti ong 
to seiae tho reins of govemraent ilropped fiom tho 
bands of the murdered man. The foul deed of Lin¬ 
lithgow, end tho unoortainty of tho future resulting 
from it, caused a panic eveiy where, in tho confusion 
of which the capital was seized by Mary Stuart’* 
adherents, and tho earls of MoitOn, Mar, Gleneaiin, 
and others, who attempted to uphold cader, driven to 
tho north. I'o foilify their position, the llannltons, 
directly they had scctirod Edinburgh, hit upon the 
bold plan of lamiebing a force across tho Boidoi*, fully 
aware that unless they snccoeded to establish a con- 
nootion with Mary’s friends in'England, there was no 
chaneo for them of keeping in powor, or of ro-ostablisli- 
ing Itoman Catliolicism. Tho Bolder raid was under¬ 
taken hy the lairds of BuceJough and Eornyhii-st, 
ehioftains of the Scolts and Kors, who wore joined by 
llie fugitive earl of Westmoreland, labouring under 
tho idea that tho northern counties would once more 
rise at his call. However, tJie only ally ho could find 
.after crossing the fiontior was^Lconard Dacroa,a land- 
tiwner of great influeneo, but dofectivo both in wisdom 
and poisonal courage. IJacres, joining with the bor- 
dercjs, had the momentary triumph of assembling 
around his person a foioo of nearly tive tlionsand men, 
Avho took up a strong position around bis seat, Nau'orth 
Castle, eleven miles north-east of Carlisle. The nearest 
joyal foico was at Bcrwuck, gariisoned by about one 
thousand arqnebnsoincn, under Loid llnnsdon, cousin 
of Elizabeth. As soon as tho report of the now lovolt 
had reacdiod him, lie started with his handful of men, 
and after a rapid march arrived caily in tho morning 
of tho third day in sight of Naworth. Attack was 
very difficult, a deep raA’inc cutting off tho castle from 
the load by wdiieh the royalJbrccs wore approaching; 
blit, disrog.aiding the obslaclo, llnnsdon pushed on 
boldly, deteiminecl to dislodge tbo insurgents at any 
cost. Ho bad roacbed a nan ow pass betw»fn tho hills 
■when suddenly the borderers fell upon him in over¬ 
whelm ing ioieo. For a moment dcstriictioii seemed 
all blit cel tain. ff’Uo loyal tioops, liaving niarebod all 
the night through, felt seaiccly able to drag their 
weary limbs along, while tho enemy, fresh and strong 
frcrni tho castle, had all the advantage of niimbore, 
Confidence, and position. There was a slight waver- 
ing perceptildo for a minute or two, but it lasted no 
longer, aiul on tho word of command Ixdng given, ti e 
ui quolmseinen of Berwick ranged in Jino of liattlc. 
“Firel” cried llnnsdon; and down went a bread strip 
of the advancing rebtd army, and the fioreo slionls of 
the boi-dcrci-s gave waj' to sudden silence. “ Fire!” 
tho commander cried once more, and a second lino of 
stalwart bodies dropped to tbo ground, while tho rest 
turned on their heels, seeking safety iirflight. Leonard 
Dacres himself had not ventured forward with his 
men, preferring to watch their doings from the tower 
of his castle; yet he no sooner saw them fly when 
ho sot the example of running. As described by an 
eyewitness; “ ho fled like a tall gentleman, and never 
looked Isddnd him till ho was in Ifiddesdalo.” He did 
not run a bit too fast, ^ho “ tall gentleman,” for on tbo 
very Border ho was oaugbt bold of by one of llnnsdon’s 
mute, and nairowly rescued by a few good-natured 
ocofs, %vho, at the lisk of their own heads, snatched 
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him from tho Plnglishnuui and the gallows. T.ord 
llunsdou would have gladly hung Haeres and somo 
fow other chiefs ; but tboy having escajs d he shoved 
himself merciful to tho rest, and on Ins siiggosiiou 
the queen soon after proclaimed a general p.udon. It 
had more effect than a thousand executions vonld 
have had in weaning tho people of Cumberland fioiu 
rclKillion. 

I'ho assassination of Murray did not, in any w.iy 
roalizo tho smguiiio expcetatiuiis rounded upon it by 
Maiy Stuait. It gave riso to great ox]ues,sions of 
joy at Madrid and at Komo, and the jiontitV, to follow 
up tho crusado .against eminent lioietics, fulminated a 
bull of oxceramuuic ation against ElizaU'tli, emsing 
her ill tho usual holy apostolical fasliion ; but tbo 
whole turned out meio oinjity sound and fiiiy. Tho 
tlmndeis of tho Vatioau had long bw-oiue Limdess, 
and their only effect this time was th.it of puidneing 
tho de.atli of a jusir Boman Catliolio fanatic aiming at 
tho distinction of becoming a mait^r. John Felton, a 
man possesst'd of some property in Sontbwaik, tlioiiglit 
it his duty to affix the papal bidl to (ho gat«‘s of tho 
bishop of London's palace, and lienig fouiul out, was 
hung at St. raul’s ehnrchjard, atb'r undeigoing 
hon-iblo tortnips. There was no exeuso for tins 
crnelty but lb,it its fust origin was in tho s.uno sonieo 
which fulminated bulbs of exciJumiunication, hired 
fissassins to commit muidisr, pumshed imbpcndeiit i 
thought as the greatest, of crimes, .and liglitisd stakes { 
and erected si’atlolds fiom one end of Europe to ilie j 
other. The fieico spiiil of peisccntion into wlmh i 
Homan ('atfiolicisni had been lannchod byjis chiefs ; 
wa.s gradually lioarjng its fiuit in all diiectieiis, cn- I 
geiideiing tho same tendency among o])])(men|s, and j 
throwing whide nations Ixiok into tho night of Imr- 
barisru. It was a si>irit altogether alien to tho inix's 
inhabiting tlio greater jiai t of Biitaiu. yet even they, 
lashed into fniy by tlio report of the (embh; bnleheric'S 
of 1 'iote.stants committted by such deiuons a.s Alva in 
tbo Ketbcrlands, and by the wholesale murileis of 
Hngneiiots in Fi.iuce, now felt the tiger oleiiieiit 
rising within them. Tho actions of Llizabeth were 
among tho best expressions of this dinadlid temjicr. 
Is'o ruler of tlio peiiudwas loss inclined by nature th.in 
Eli7abcth to leligiuns per&coiition ; slm laid loo nmeh 
suffered beisidf fiom it in youth not to si'c its honors: 
besides which lior mind was plastic, almost (iioek, m 
viewing men .and tilings, as fir as they did not toimli 
her personal interests as a woman and a <iueen. Yet 
the tierce breath of tho infernal fl.iino lighted at, Homo 
had seized even hei by tins time. Tho«epeatf'd insur¬ 
rections planned by pi iosts and Jesuits in the northern 
counties, tho murder of tho regent ol' Scotland, and 
the endless plots ag.iinst her own life, giadnally liegat 
in her a ficico spirit of intoh*ranoe, of which tlio cruel 
execution of tho poor Southwaik final ic was ono of 
tho first sigi.o. It was followed soon by others. A 
month after John Felton had hnng up, ami lieen hung 
for, tho papal bull of excommunuation, tliico persons 
in Isorfolk of the rank of country squires, all Homan 
Oatliolics, were diseovoied ns engaged in a eonspiiacy 
for overturning tho queen’s governiiioni Heing 
arrested, and eonvieted aftei a sururnary trial, they 
wore pnt to a emol death, amidst t applmi-so of the 
people. * A gjxiat uplH'aving of tla I'rolestuiit masses, 
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a cry for vcngeanco, loud and distinct, was hoard 
ovorywhere. Already tlioro wore voices domtinding 
the immaliato oxoontion of all popish couspiralora, 
chief amonp; them of Mary Stnart. 

Elizabeth was far from being prexHinn] to go to tliis 
length; however, the general oxcitcuiont served to in- 
ftiso in her an extraordinary amoimt of enoigy. 'ITio 
Border 3 'ovolt hfiviiig bocnsiibdnwl, but the Hamiltons 
continuing to hold ]>osseshion of Edinburgh, she deter¬ 
mined to reinstal a I’lotostant government in Scotland 
by force of arms. Lord Unnsdon was uiderod to enter 
Scotland on the west, and the eail of Sussex, chief 
commander of the marches, on the east, fiom Berwick, 
tlio former to jelievo Glasgow, besieged by ULuy 
Stuart's x^arty, and the latter lt> pi’CK'oecl diiect to the 
cax^dal and assist tlio friends of Mun'ay, acting in 
the name of Iho yonjig king. The oxjiedition was 
quite siiccossful, but marked by a fearful amount of 
eiiiohy, lairning, and devastation. Hero agiiin the 
newly-risi'n teriqiei of jiorsccntiou showed itself in its 
entire IiideonsuosB. All in ox lerty belonging to Roman 
Catliolies, iiai’l ic.ularly to nu'u of note, was wantonly 
desti'Oj'cd by the troojis of Elizabeth; houses, bams, 
wuckIs, and coin-fields set on fire, and entire districts, 
fertile mid flouiishing before, changed into deserts. 
The end gained M'as that the TIaiuiltons were once 
more diivon hack to their fa.stnossos in the western 
Highlands; while, in want of a better man, the carl 
of Lennox, father of the muiderod Danilo}’’, was in- 
shdU'd chief govoinor, under the title of licnlenant. 
llis nomination took iilaeo in March, 17 i>, two months 
after the assassination of Miiria,y, but before bo had 
been many weeks in power, new dissensions broke out 
at Kdlnlmrgh, and on. Ibo 2 (ilh of Apiil llunsdon and 
Sns.s('x, who had letnnicd to England, wore ordeicii to 
eioss the Boidei a second time with all the force.s at 
their disjiosition. They numbered .iliMot eight tlion- 
Kuid, and weio followed on tlio 11 th of May by ntaily 
two thousand moie, under 8 iv William Diuiy. The 
amiy ol invasion was noiv siiffieienfly strong to over- 
urn the whole of Scotland, which took jilace accotvl- 
iiigly, in coiiqiany with the trooxw untler the command 
of Lennox. They x*enetrated into Argylo, committing 
teriiblc devastations, bnniing villages and casth's, and 
destroying cvmy dwelling belonging to the lialod 
Hamiltons. Towaids the end of dune the loaders re 
turned to I'ldiiiburgh, and on the 12 th of July the 
carl of licniiox was soUiiinly ])ioelaimcd regent of 
Seotlaud. ^I'ho balk of (Jje Eiiglinli troops reerossed 
the J oidei soon after, vei, not without leaving the<‘ou- 
Bciousiio«s in ."Jl men’' minds tiiat the aneient kingdom 
of heotland had Mitaiilly heroine a depindcney of 
England 

Heotliud was u'odued; but Mary Ktiiart. was not. 
lasen lioin ee, x>ii.^en to aiiolhei, smrounded by 
guaids, and Ai„iehed by S]Ui-s, slic kept on eonsxiiring 
and liloltiiig, imtanghl bv lailuio ami unloiielied by 
remorse, but getting ev<‘r more iiX'klesK, iiassiouale, 
and roiongoful how she Lad little more' to hope in 
bcxitland, and theu'foio tu'ued her l<H>ks once again i 
into E. gland Her best fiiemls hid kill.,, or rnn 
away: >(.l tlie-.e were son;.-, left still, ,md nnumg thorn 
the noble,.I by biilii among the l(,uU. Thouus 
Howaid diiko of Noifolk seemed smh au udmiiable 
fool, and xironiiscd to lie svidi a sx'h ndid to^^ .n tlio 


hands of a clever woman, that Mary Sould not keep 
her eyes off Jiim, and though despising the man with 
all her hoai t, resolved to make use of him once more. 
She sent him affcctionato letters while in the Tower, 
ami ho responded in gushing declaiations of love, tlie 
more fervent hocanso imaginary, ho having never 
•con the angel ho professed to adore, and of whose 
virtues the casket pa'Jiers had given him siieh a wondei-- 
fiil pieture. The correspondence, cleverly managed 
by priestly agency, had the one ottcet uxion Norfolk of 
making him more deceitful. W'hilo pioiuisiiig Mary 
Stuart to risk life and blood for her, ho at the same 
moment imxilored the xiurdoii of Elizabeth, representing 
himself as a poor inisorablo wretch, bitterly repenting 
the x>ast, but i-esolved to devote his whole futuie to Ids 
sovereign. Loyalty in the Tower was too common a. 
thing to have much eftect nxion either the queen or 
t'< 3 cil; however, both agreed in the opinion that the 
premier xieor of England was but a man of small wit, 
not likely to do much liaim, and his xirayors for icicuso 
liccomiiig more and moro xiittwis. thv' order was given 
to open his prison gatj!.s, and allow him to live at 
Howard Honse, Ins own residence, under nominal snjier- 
vision. But Ix-foro leaving the Tower, Noifolk liad to 
sign u document promising never to cairy on any cor- 
resfumdenco or iiitorconrsc with MarySliiait or her 
fiicnds, engaging his woid of lioumir to th(' eifect.nnd 
declaring hini-self a traitor if breaking the xmimise. 
On these conditions the duko was released in the 
month of August, l.^iTO, and the first tiling he did was 
to enter into soctet communiealiou with tlit> bislioji of 
Ro.sb, Mary Stuait’s lexnjosentative. The bislioxi was 
.sx>ooially commissioned by his mistress to invite Norfolk 
to take xiait in a great eon.sx 3 iracy, tlio best xirwluctlcm 
of her fertile brain. It aimed .at iiotliiiig less than the 
murder of Elizuliclh, the jnv.ision of England by Alia, 
and tlio ovcrtlirow of the I’lotestant religion. 

The schomo coniuiuiiicafed to Noifolk was not at all 
wild or visionary, but very carefully elaboiated, even 
to its mimitost details. Its broad features were the 
assassination of ElizaIjeth, Cecil, Leicester, Bacon, and 
two ol three other incmbeis of tho pi ivy council, at a 
banquet, by hired bravos sux>plied by Alva, the pro¬ 
clamation of Mary Stuait as queen of England, and 
tho simultaneous landing of a Sjiaiiish army, to fctkc 
possession of the eaiiital. The jiait destined to lh(> duke 
of Norfolk in this undertaking was rather important. 
Fully conscious that King I’hilixt, whatever else might 
be his oiiinioiis of her, could scarcely consider lior a 
snecossful x»lottor, Mary Sluait had hit upon the idea 
of X'otting Noifolk forwaid as xirimo mover of the 
gi'eut scheme, which m'Us to ho re|ircsented as emanat¬ 
ing. in tho first instance, from the English nobility, 
utterly dissatisfiisl with llio English govcninieut. 
Blindly, almost dike an idiot, tho duko consented to 
take the part assigned h» him, the gi(»t reward held 
out being tho hand of her wdiom lie was to lift to a 
throne. Having ohtainetl tho conemionoo of the 
naost imxKirtunt xiorsonage in tho great eiiferxiii.se, the 
bishop of l{o.sa, after eonforriiig with his mistress, 
wont a step further by appointing the cliicf agent. 
Among tlio ftiends of Mary Stuait in London wiis a 
rich Italian banker, a i dative of iho illustnous Medici 
family, Ifohoi t Ilidolfi, who had ach'd several times as 
tho secret agent of the caxitivo queen, and asxiirod to 
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tho honour o6 serving hor in some more important 
capacity. To him Liislio apipliod, and finding him 
willing to risk not only his whole fortune hut his 
hcMjd in tho now undertaking, a imct to tho offoct was 
ooucinded and settled at tho Spanish embassy, King 
Philip’s envoy taking, as always so now, a. doop 
interest in every movement dinxjtod against the 
govoinraent at which ho was accredited, llidolfi left 
Jjoiulon for Antwerp towoids tho end of March, 1571 , 
carrying with him a minute scheme of the conspiraiy, 
drawn up in tlio name of tho duke of Norfolk, and sig¬ 
nified as approved of by Maiy Stuart, tho bishop of 
Ross, and Lon tlorald. 'lliis plan was to bo laid before 
the pufK) and King l’hili|). Li conipany with Ridolfi, 
and as a spy over him, travolled John iramilton, 
biotlior of James, the assassin of Mtinay, whom Mary 
ytuait had nominated her private secretary, lie ■was 
intrusted with a private letter of his mistress to the 
duke of Alva, in which tho latter was addressed as 
“tho defender and refuge of tho Catholic church.” 
Maiy imploied him to give his assistance to tho plans 
prepaied liy her fi ionds, conceived, she said, “foi tho 
ciinso of God,” and which, if duly executed, would lay 
“ all this island,” or two kingdojns, “ at tho foot of 
tho king of Spain ” 

Ridolli had an interview with Alva at Brussels on 
tlie List day of Maicli. After laying before him tho 
outline of tlio eonspiiacy, ho prodiutd a loll of tho 
English nobility, luofessing to emaniito fiom tho dnke 
of iS^ufolk, ]ui-micr peer of the realm, showing tho 
l»i)litieal and ii-ligious tendencies of every momlier. 
Aocoi'ding to (his list, two-thirds of (ho nobles were 
ho.stile to ElizrtlK.'th, one-si.’dii noutialas hotwpcii her 
and Maiy Stuart, and only oiio-sixtli friendly to tho 
existing goviunment. The statistie.s were made to 
impress Alva, and (liey did so to some extent; but he 
novel Ihelcss looked with some suspicion iijion his 
visitor. Trusting none but soldiers, ho thought, not 
unju.stly, that an enterprise such as tho invasion .und 
compiest of two kingdoms ought not to bo planned and 
managed by siieli a iiiiberablo creatuio as a banker, 
bcsidixs, Jtidulii talked a little too miieh, and tlio pie- 
sideiit of tlio Council of Blood liked men of fewwoids. 
Ho therefore dismissed Mary Stuart’s agent by bdliug 
lii^ii he had bettor go diioet to King I’liihp, if ho, his 
masli'r, ordeieil Inin to invade England the thing 
would Ik< done, otherwise there w.xs nothing more to 
ho said, Ju parting, Alva gave liis visitor the broad 
hint to litter no more words than strictly noi’essarj' in 
the course of his travels through France, and 

K]«iiu; hut he pTOniisod at tlio same time to eoinmnni- 
cato Jiis plan to tho king, and to give liis opinion upon 
it. This Alva did iiuiuedlately in a despatch to 
Philip. After expressing liis t^issatisfaotioii that the 
fi'ionds of Maiy Stiwrl should have deputed such a 
“ ]>arlancliin,” or chatterliox, as tlie ftaliau banker on 
a most imjiortaut business, be expressed hia general 
approval of it in modoiato terms. “Considering,” 
Alva wioto, “tho pity and interest with w'hioli tho 
unworthy troalmont of the rpioon of Scotland and her 
adherents cannot fail to inspire your majesty; con¬ 
sidering the obligation under whicli you aie placed by 
Gi)d to obtain, by all means in your power, tho 
triimiphanl restoration of Catholioism in those islands; 
coDBideriiig, moreover, the injuries which the queen 
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of Englaiul has done to your majesty und your sub¬ 
jects, 'without any Iiojkjs of bringing alsmt, a lietter 
state ns long as slio reigns: it apjtcais to mo that the 
plan of the queen of Si'olland and the duke of Norfolk, 
if piopeily eairied out, would bo the IkssI method of 
lomodying tho evil.” Coming fiom a man like Alva, 
these were lemarkablo expn-ssioiis, showing that the 
hopes of Mary Stnai-fs friends were based on soiui'- 
thing more tliun idle dieams. As long us the greatest 
general of the mightiest king ofEiiiopo hold thatthoio 
was all obligation to God to rosloii' Roniiui (talliolieism 
in England “by all moans,” I'lnglish I’loleslaiits hail 
to kt'cp tlieii hand to tho swoid 
Fiom Biussols Ridolli Ih'IiI lus steps to Rome. Tho 
holy father, Pius V., lei-eivcd him witli open nriiis, 
rejoioiug at the good nows fiom England. 'J'o biing 
the island kingdom buck to true leligion was t.lie great 
drreim of his life; and it was no small gi'ief to him 
that all liis ellbrts liilhcrto had Iwen so moll’ectual, 
even the grealest of Rome’s war-engines, tho bull of 
excomniniiieation, which ought to have liuiloil Eliza¬ 
beth fiom the throne at once,, and exiliiguislied hciosv 
for evei, having had no other efleet than that of lead¬ 
ing one poor oiIIumIox goTillemati to tho gallows. Any¬ 
thing more hopeful than the niessngi'ol Itidolfi had not 
come to tho Vatican fora long time, und Pius V'. on 
tho instant suininoiied aeoncLive to delilieiato iqKin it. 
Nearly all voices wmcinfavoui of fhe piojxwal of killing 
Ihehorctic queen and r('-establisliiiigtlio IriiolUitliniidet 
Alya’s assistaneo, a few, rieierllieless, among iheiueio 
cautious of tho rardiuals veiituied a fei'Iilc oppasihoii, 
aiguing tliaj,, if uissueocssful, a iS])auisli invasion of the 
island realm would not only stlengthen the e.iuse of 
heiesy there, but in Fi unco. Get many, .and tlic Nelhci- 
lauds. But doubts such as those wore aimiiiilated at 
once by tJie exelamatiou of tin* jiontiff that “God 
would manage, it,,” which allowed no further discussion 
without doubts being thiow'ii on the infalliliility of 
Clin'st’s vicar. It was resolved unanimously to re¬ 
commend tho execution of Rnlolli’s jilaii to the king ol 
ypiiii as an alfalv of leligioii allowing no iHistjjonc- 
nieiit. To this recoiiiniondalion Bins Y. added a letter 
luidor his hand. “Our dear son Robert Rulolfi,” 
the pontiff wioto, “by the Iwtpof God will lay Ix'foio 
your niaiesty certain things which iiiteve.st net a little ' 
the luiuour of Almighl> Goil and the advaiiluge of the 
Christ tun eoiiimonw'oailh. Vo require and beseech 
your iiiajesly to giant him on tins aceoiint .and without 
hesitation jonr most eiitiio confideneo; and we conjure 
you espeeially, by your fciveiit juefy tewiids God, to 
take to lieait'tlie maileis on whit h lie will tit'at with 
your maic.sty, und to fiiriiisli Inui will* all the mi'uns 
most Builablo for the cxeeutioii of lus jilans. Meaii- 
xvhile, iKJsoeehing your majesty to do this, wo pi ay 
our Redaemer, fiom the Isittoiii^ot our heart, to giant 
BUccosB to that which is inojei’tod foi Ids honour and 
gloiy.” With this letter, and the l)'es.siiig of tlie holy 
father, Ridolu departed fiom Rome at the commence¬ 
ment of June. l.’iTl.aml after a piospeious voj'ngo 
landed on tho shore of Spain. On the 4 th of July 
Maiy Stuart’s agent was ]iie.sontod to King J’liilip Jl. 
at tho palace of the Eseurial. 

I’liihp xvas fully prepared ly the lettci’s of his am¬ 
bassador in England and ef tho dnke (jf Alva ter the 
schom^ transmittod by Ridolli. > did not uppiwe 
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it entirely, hia nalur.il irresolution standing out against 
an undertaking so hazardous in all rospocts; however, 
the weighty reasons in its fa\our, and tlie ijrossuro 
exercised by his priestly .'wlviseis, whose instnictions 
bad come from liomo, allowed no hesitation. ^Jlio 
council of state, therefore, was summoned immediately, 
and mot on tho 7 th of July. Tho delilwiations lasted 
for more than ten lioiirs, ami wcie faithfully comniitlod 
to pa])or, and deposited in tho royal aroliivos —for tho 
edification of jxxslcrity. All tho councillors of stufo 
agieed in tho opinion, ali'oady o-vpiesscd by tho dnko 
of Alva, that tho king was honnd hy his ilnfy to Gtxl 
and tho Holy CalhoJie chiiieli to restore tho tme 
religion in tho Ihilihh islands, fioni which it had been 
diiveii by ilamnahle heiesy, and the only question for 
di.soussion was icgaiding tho lio.st means Hir accom¬ 
plishing tlio great ohjiVt. Tho duko of Feria, first 
speaker, de( lined hinsself in favour of dcspitohing Alva 
at once, timing it so as tv> fall in with tho projected 
' assassination of Elizabeth. “ Tho queen of Scotland,” 
the dnko oxehnmcd, “ is the true hoiv—la verdadera 
suceessom— to tho loaltu of Krigland, and if wo allow 
iici to he cnishisl, wo entail dostniction on all good 
* 'atholics. 'Iho pioximity of the dnko of Alva to the 
English shuio settles all diificultios, and notan instant 
must 1)0 lost 11) propaiing the invasion.” Ruy Goiuoz 
do Siha, piinco of Kboli, agreod with Foria as to tho 
m'ces.sity of an immdlliate invasion ; but Heraando do 
'J’oledo, gi.ind jjiior of Gastilo, who spoko «oxt, conn- 
sellod that befoie embarking Alva’s troops tho “ti no 
succession ” should ho settled, tliat is, th horotic quoon 
be put out of tho way. The prior arguwl, with groat 
shrewdness, tliat the sucecss of the whole undertaking 
hinged upon tins oiio jioint. As long as Elizabeth 
wjus alive, he said, the invasion would ikil; but this 
areh-hoictio destroyed, with no other succeasor in the 
field but tho IVnthfiil daughter of the church, Mary 
of Scotland, Alva’s conquest would be nssured. The 
arguim'iits of tho giund prior made a deep imnimsion 
upon rhiliii and all the memk-rs of the eonncil, which 
was increased when the inquisitor gcnoial, cardinal 
arehbisho]) of fc?evil!e, gave his full assent to tht.u. 
(iiudiially all eamo round to the saino viow, that the 
inurdor of tho quien must ^irecede the invasion, and it 
only renuiined to dihi uss the mode of accomplishing 
the deed, Tho grand piior, taking again tho hsul, 
piopisi^d 1o ini rust the woik to Capjlain < 'ia])ino Yitelli, 
an ofTieei in Alva’s aimy, alicady acquainted with 
England, luivirig been thoie os an agent iMii, tho 
Noth' ilaiidd. 'J’o this )':ojk.isu1 tho inquisilor-gerieiai 
warmly assented, and wlule. declaring his pirsoual 
knowledgo of Eiapiiio, added that ho had oflbred to 
start with a dozen resolute men, to seize the heretic 
queen in one of Ik r ooimtry liousos, and to murder her 
on the spot. 'I’l.o duko of Feria alone expressed a 
doubt of the fe.isibilityof this plan, arguing that from 
Ills acqiiainluiiC-e with Kngli.sli life—being mariiod to 
a forniei- maid of hoiio’ir of Queen Mary, emo .laiio 
Doraier- it would bo all but impossible for a dozen 
foreigners, unacquainted wuth Elizabeth’s court., to 
carry oil' tho muidcr, luid he thought it safer to leave 
it to tlio aiTangeinents of Noifbl). and tho bisho]) of 
Hass. Ihit this sugge-stioii met with no adherents. 
On the proposition of tho inquisitor-general, tJaptain 
Vitelli, who had conio.all tho way from the Notlqjj'liiiids 


to offer the light of his oxpcrieuoe .legarding tho 
practicability of assassipation, was called before the 
council to speak for himself. He repeated the wonis 
of the caidinal archbishop that ho felt certain of being 
able to kill Elizabeth, with the help of assistants 
chosen by himself, all determined to accomplish the 
deed for the eternal glory of God. Vitelli’s speech 
decided tlio matter and the council resolved upon 
roeommendiug to the king tJio immediate murder of 
Queen Elizabeth and the invasion of her realm. 

While these weighty matters, aifeeting tho ha])])!- 
noss and welfaie of millions, wore being discussed at 
Madrid, a vague fooling of alarm had spi-ead all over 
England. Rumours of plots, conspiracies, and levuU 
were flying about wildly, non© being able to tell 
whence they tamo and % whom they wore propa¬ 
gated. I’arliament, after an inlovval of five years, had 
mot again for tho discussion of public affaii's, and to 
vote subsidies to tho queen; but although sitting for 
nearly two months, from tlio 2 nd of April to the 
2 l)th of May, the spcfM'hos as w'ell as tho resolutions 
bore all tho signs of haste, the state of unquiet pervad¬ 
ing tho nation visibly* alTocting the luoiubers. A 
strong desire to sukluo and repress, even by persecu¬ 
tion, all adherents of the old leligion icprobcnted the 
chief action of tho now pailiament, nhieh thus far 
faithfully expressed the cnrient of jiopular feeling. 
Statutes wore passed foi bidding, uudei ^laiti of prie- 
mnniio, tho imjiortution and sale of losaries, ciossos, 
beads, or pictirres “ blessed by tlio bishoji of Homo or 
othei-s acknowledging his authority;” paicnls wcie 
prohibited to send their children to l)e educated in 
Roman Catholic schooU on tho Continent; and tho 
penalty of treason was jiut upon any attempt to emi- 
vert I’rotostants to Roniun Catholicism, end upon llio 
jmblieation or distribution of any bulls, orders, or 
lesciipts emanating fiom tlio heads of the Catholic 
church. Another act of tlio same tendency plainly | 
marked tho revulsion of feeling in the puhlie mind 
relative to the succession of Maiy tStuait. IVhile in 
the preceding parliament hei light lo tlio throne had 
Is'cn distinctly admitted, the Jioiior of her doings 
dniing tho five years, and of the p().siti<)n she had 
iiKsumed in her prison as ehh'f agent of Ihc pope, of 
King riiilip, and tho bloodhounds in (he Notlieiluu,(l.s, 
went so far that tho members agreod not even to 
nuaition her name in tho dehates, but siiiqily to ])ass a 
bill luinihilating with a single stioko all her proton- 
sions to the crown. It was doelared high timson to 
affiimby words spikon or written tho right of any 
poison to tho oueeession of the crown of England 
except tho “natural issue ” of tho queen; it was also 
made high treason to aftirm “that the queen was not 
ipieen, or tliat any other person ouglit to bo queen, or 
that tho queen was a herotic, seliismatie, tyinnt, 
infidel, or iisnriici^ of tho crown.” Important us was 
this statute, as well us several of tho other acts 
inaugurating, more or loss, a persecution of Roman 
Catholics, tlio members of both houses of iiarliument 
discussed them in a hiiilied and inattentive uiaiinor; 
and even Cecil, most haid-woiking of all tho advisers 
of the crown, paid but slight attention to them. His 
whole mind for the moment, was absoibod by other 
thoughts. Tho whisjior of another gieat conspiracy 
dirc'cted against tho queeu had come to him from tho 
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(Jontinout, and* he was sti-oinin^ every nerve to ohtaiu 
a glimpse into the dark mystmies of Bidolfi’s jommey. 
As yet Cecil knew not, but ho divined, with the 
intuitive perception of a statesman and of a diploma¬ 
tist growing grey in intiigue, tlnit tho movements of 
tho Italidn banker were better wortli watching for 
the time than all bills, motions, and dooiccs of lords 
and of commons. 'J’ho banker, Alva's “ parlanchiii,” 
had oTOned his lips suflBciont to lot Cecil know that ho 
was digging a inino which might hnrl into atoms 
throne and parliiiment, laws and statutes, and under 
its jnins bury a mition. 

While Cecil was watching llidolfi’s plot, inattentive 
of ])arliamentary duties, an- unexpected discovery 
added to his anxiety, failing only by a hair’s breadtli 
to imoovor the great oonspiiucy. Towards tlie end of 
April, a Scotohmau, named Cliai’los Ihaly, was arrested 
at Dover on lauding from the Continent, suspeoted of 
being implicated in a rnnrdor. A parcel of jupers and 
Icttois wiitlcu in chaim’ters which to tho soarcheis 
seemed .Hebrew, uddiosscil to tho bishop of Koss, was 
found u])on tlio prisoner; and on his giving a veiy 
unsatisfactory explanation brtth of. his papers and of 
himself, ho was sent olf under gnaixl to the waidcn of 
the cinque ports, Loid Cobham, temporarily losiding 
in London to attend in tho Upiier House. 'I'he latter, 
a fiioiid of tho bishop ot Ross, showed him tho packet 
under his nddios.s, and offoied to leave it with him for 
a night “for exaiinuatiou.” TiCslie was horror-struck 
on finding that fhe letters, wiittem in cijilior, but with 
the key attached, eontaiued a full plan of the conspi¬ 
racy, in a detail of tho ooiiveisation of Kidolli with 
tho duke of Alva, which the imprudent liankcr had 
transmitted to Norfolk and Itlary Stuart by tho 
messenger ane-stod at Dover. To secure those iinpirt- 
aut documents and to put others of a liarmlcss nature 
in their stead was the work of a few hours, after 
whieJi TiOid ('oT)h,nm had the parcel rostoiod to him, 
and carried it to tho privy council, inmxjenfly as.sort- 
ing that the coulents might jmssibly bo daugeious. 
(lecil, after examining tho pajiers, at once had his 
BUs])icions of a fiatul having boon committed, wiiicli 
grow to a certainty after an examination of Unily, and 
tho discovery of his altompliug lo coi respond with tho 
bWiop of Ji’iiss Tho rack being applied lo extort liis 
secrets, Daily eonfessod all he knew of the cons]iiiai‘y, 
which w.as not much, but went to slmw that Ridolfi 
was commissioned by Alary Stuai t, the duke of NoiLolk, 
and the bishop of Ross, and was tioating witli Alva, 
the pojie, and King i’liilip. To cut at least one link 
in the chain, Cecil gave orders for tho arrest of tho 
bishop and tho search of Ills papers; but ho being far 
too wily to keep dangerous ilfM-uments in his jiossession, 
there was no lawful ground for retaining him, and he 
waa left under watch at his own residence. J t now 
became Cecil’s great objoot to find more tliimds of tho 
plot spinning between Bnissels, Rome, and Madrid; and, 
not knowing where else to go, he made an audacious 
attempt to turn King Thilip himself into an informer. 

The manner in which ho acxiomplislu-d his object 
ivas altogether singular and extiuordinaiy. For some 
time past John llawkins, the bold but unfortunate 
sea-rover whoso last voyage to America had ended so 
fatally, had been importuning tho privy council with 
potitioRS fo save his companions who had been taken 
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prisoners in Mexico from the dungeon and (lie gallows, 
but as yet had mot with little attention. Cecil now 
sent for the old sailor, and the two had a long private 
interview. At the end of it, John Hawkins imu ehed 
off to tho Spanish embassy, applying foi a secret 
audience with Don Coralil. Being admitte-d, the 
envoy hoard, somewhat lo his surprise, that Hawkins 
was one of tho numoious poi'sons in the realm de< ply 
disaffected to tho govcniment, seeing that liLs sei vices 
had mot with no reward, tliat ho hiul lost all his 
fortune in trying to make money for Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, and that he w,as now on the brink of desfitufion. 
Don Gerald listened and believed. Ho looked so 
honest, the fine old sca-eaptain, and his speech was so 
simple and so firm, and tho smell of salt water dung 
to him so strongly, excluding all ideas of dijilomaey 
and cheating, that lus la-ait warmed at once towaids 
him. Nor did Don Gerald foiget lliat what his 
country wanted aboio all tilings was flesh and bhxid 
siioh as that of tho man lieforc liim. i^paiii hud 
soldiers enough to light her battles on land, but was 
miseiably deficient in (sailors, and while whole con¬ 
tinents bent under tlio seeptre of King Blnlip, the 
coasts of net one of lus lealnis was safe fioiu tho 
attack of soa-robbeis, nor a sliqi of his Ireasuio-fleets 
fiom tho toss of pnalo vcasids. Don Geiald know all 
this, and when John Hawkins promised not only his 
own SOI vice but that of, fifteen Iruudiod bravo sailors 
willing fo fiorvo under him, on fhe sole conJifioii of 
being lilxirally paid, bis eyes glistened with delight, 
'I’hat a pirate and a slave-dealer should foivako his 
eoiiiifry to make money, apiiearinl so natuial to J’hilip’s 
ambassador that for a moment ho forgot lus usual 
jirudence, and, aceejifing Hie prolieud service, told his 
visitor fo put himself at onee in direct communioalion 
with fhe Spanish govenimont, for which jniriioso he 
gave biiu waim lettois of leeommendation to Alio king 
.uid SCI oral of fbo ministei s. John Ilawkiiss oxpie.ssed 
his thanks in hiiif si»eoch, and witlidiow-to have 
anotlier iuieiview with Cecil. 

The day liftin' this interview, Geoige FitzwilHaras, 
intimate fiieiid of Hawkins, and one of Ins old lieu- 
tenaiifs, set out for Maiind. It was not feai_, even of 
Hie dmigeoiiH ol the inquisition, Ib.vf letained the 
eapfain t’Om going in person, but fbo knowledge- 
fluit master Geoige could nuituige the little allair "aith 
King Bhilip bettor flian himself. 'J'bis proved eoriect. 
I’bilip sliow'cd himself far luoro sus]ikious than his 
amliassador, and lefused to i>ee master Jr’itzwilliamt; 
and it Avas not before tho latjter bud wormed Liniselt | 
into fbo gotxl graces of the duke of Feiia, and, alxivo 
all, tho duehe-sshis couutiywoman, that the lieutenant 
obtained an andieueo. But even now the king showed 
relucfance of eoming to an agreement, and Fitzwilliams 
was advised by the duelie.ss of Feiia to make a rapid 
trip to Eiigkuul, and bring Wok lotfers of intmluclion 
flora Mary Stuart, wliieh, she assoited, would over¬ 
come aU oiwtaeles. Following the advice, canying 
messages from the Spanish court lo the imprisimcd 
qiioon, now guaided Avitliiu the walls of Sheffield 
Castle, and bringing lioek eiplicrtd notes—carefully 
insjiected on fhe way by Cecil—Fitzwilliams reached 
Aladrid once mom at th© ©nd of July, just after the 
settlement of Ridolfi’s business. As predicted by the 
duch< 3 |[B of Feria, liie king droj'p. ’ all resen’o on the 
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receipt of Mary Stuart’s letters, and at once entered 
into negotiations with tlio roptosenlativo of Jolin 
Hawkins, llg freely told the lieutenant of the foith- 
coming inv.iMon of England, spocifyhiii; ihtnih, and 
requesting to know the aniomit of assistfineo wliich ho 
could funjish. Fitewilliains Ijoldly ro]>HeiI that his 
captain could command the soiwico of sixteen hundred 
men and four Innidred guns, in sixtccui vessels, njo- 
vided the Spanish goveinrnent would advance to him 
fifty thousand pounds, Buffi<!ient for two months’ wages. 
'I'his the king agrood to do n.t onee, w]iereuix)n, seeing 


prisoners which are now quite at li^ty. It will bo 
a very good colour for your lordship to confer with 
him more largely. 1 furthonnoro send your lorfship 
tho copy of my pardon from the king of Spain, in Uie 
veiy order anti manner I have it. The duke of Medina j 
and tho duke of Alva hath each of them one of the 
s.amo pai'dons more amplified to present unto mo, 
tliough thi.s 1)0 latgo enough, tt^ethcr with all my 
great til Ics and honours from the king, fiom which God 
deliver mo. 1 send your loulship also tho copy of my 
letter fiom tho duke of Feria, in tho very manhor as 


'I'his tho king agreed to do at onee, wliereuixin, seeing letter fiom tho duke of Feria, in tho very manilior as 
his majesty in a liberal intHid, master George jilutkily it was w'ritton, with his wife’s and sons hand in the 
asktHl a f<‘W minor favoriis Tlie lilioration of the" end. 'J'hoir praotieos ho very mischiovous, and they 
ci'i'ws imprisoned in Mexico had Is-on piovioiisly ho never idle ; but God, T hope, will confound them, 


assented to as a mafli'r of course, they lieing destined 
to 1)0 incoipoiah'd with the sixteiui hundioil men of 
tlio new lleot; hut, as a complement to this agreement, 
tho lieutenant meekly requested 11lat ho himself should 
haven patent of nobility granted, and that his honoured 
captain should bo made a grandcK) of Spain of the first 
class. To this, too, Philij) chew fully asscniod, latlicr 
pleased to find the bold sea rovcis so ambitious of his 
hoiKiurs. Eveiything having been satisfactoiily ar- 
innged, Gcoi’go Fitzwilliai is made his 1k)w to King 
Philip, and, intnisted wiUi letters anil messages for 
Mary Stuart and despatches for the Spanish ambassa¬ 
dor, and Ins pockets full of ])atonts of nobility, of 
general paidons, and of drafts to tho amount of fifty 
thonstand jiounds.sct sail oncM more for England. 'I’lio 
vessel in which the lieutenant sliippod b'Jonged to an 
old fiiend, whom lie told in coutideneo i" it tho erriiso 
to Madrid, into King J’lnlip’s palace, had been the 
best trip ho ever maile in liis life. 

The day after the landing of llie luavo lieutenant 
on native soil, Sojiteniher tlio -llJi, h'lTI, Captain JoJm 
llawkim sat down at hi.s house in Plymouth to pen 
the following letter to Cecil.—“My \erygooil loid. 
It may jiloase your honour to he adveiti&i'd that Fitz- 
williiims IS returned frfira the coast of Spain, where 
his mess.igo was acceptably rcceiveil by the king 
himself, the duke of Foi in, and others of the Jirivy 
council. His desjiatch and answer was with grout 
ox^iodition, and groat counteimuec and favour of tlie 
king. 'J'ho articles are sent to the ambassador, with 
oidi'is also lor the money to bo paid to mo by liim, 
f()i‘ the enterprise to pioeeod with all diligence. 
Their ]>iojoot is that my ships should join with the 
duke of Ah'a’s tieet wliich 1 r' doUi seerolly j.iovidc in 
Flaudere, as well as with tlie sliips w'hich eometli 
with tho fluke of Medina out of Spain, and so alto 
gotlier invmle this leaim and set up the queen of 
I tScots. They Imvo practised with us for tho burning 
of her majesty's ships; theiefoio there must bo some 
gowl eaic had of them, though not as it may appear 
that anything is diseovoied, which your lordship’s 
consifleialion (iui wclf provide. The king hath also 
Boiil a ruby of good price to the queen of Scots, with 
letters whveh in my judgment were go<xl to Ik* deli¬ 
vered. 'J’ho letters be of no great impirlanee, but his 
message t'V woul is to comfort her, and say that tho 
king hath now m oihi'i ciuo but to place hei ii her 
own. It were good also tjiat the ambassador have 
granted a request unto your loidship that. Fitzwilliams 
may have access to the queen of Heots, to render 
tbnrlra for licr assistoncc in the delivoiy tho 


and tiiiTi their devices upon their own necks. Now 
T will put iny business into sumo older, and give my 
attendanceuixm hormnjosty to do her that sorvicewhich 
by your loidship shall be thought most convenient. 
I write 110 more to your lordship because Fitzwilliams 
oomolli himself, and 1 will not bo long after him. 
And thus I remain your lordship’s most faithfully to 
my power—.John Hawkins.” St. Joan do Luz was 
ri‘V''ugod. , • 

t V-oil now brealhe<l frc-fily. lie dre.'idcd no longer tho 
imdeiground operations of King I’liilip and his allies, 
knowing in wliich direction tho mine was to lie sprung; 
and while Alva was busy gatheiing a fleet in tho 
Netherlands to invade England, Cecil preparotl to 
give tho Spaniards such a thrashing on tho road as 
would spoil their taste for invasion for evcimoro. 
However, Cecil was rather too confident for tho 
moment, deeming lie had all tho tlire.'Mls of tho vast 
consiuraey in his hand, when one very imiiortant. part 
was still wanting. King I’liilip, though gossiping 
freely witli honest Gfiorgo Fitzwilliam.., Jiad not 
(liojiped a word aliout the oxistonco of such a man ns 
t’aptain <.)i,apiTio Vilelli, and of his intended trip to 
England in company witli fifteen friends; nor had 
ho uttered even a hint to compromiso any other persons 
dwelling within the dominions of Elizalioth but his 
own auiKossador and Maiy Stuart, 'fho duke of 
Norfolk, nominally the chief figuio in tlio plot, was 
still residing peaceably at Howaid House, and so little 
stispoctod by tlio govoinniciit that it was coiitoni- 
jilated to withdraw the custodians, which, in tho guvie 
of .attendants, had been placed at his side after his 
release fiom the Tower, to ensure the fulfilment of 
tho p.act ho had entered into not to have any com¬ 
munication with tho queen of Scots. 'J'liis agreomeut 
(Jooil lielievod had lieen fully kept, and it was tho 
merest accident which revealed to him tho participa¬ 
tion of Norfolk in tho plot, together with tho ontiro 
depth of tlio mine that had been preparing flndor his 
fcfst. But a few days after Cecil bad received John 
Hawkins’s letter, and had scon both tho captain and 
bis lientenant, wifli great satisfaction on either part, 
a man culled at his house announcing himself as a 
merchant of Shrewsbury, and dosiiing an interview. 
It being granted, tho merchant produced a largo bag 
of goht and some papers, which ho said ho had 
received from master Higford, sccrotaiy to the duke 
of Nortolk, with instructions to deliver it to tho duke’s 
agent in Shrojisliiro, a man named Bannister. Ilig- 
fiird, in giving him the bag, bad stated its contents 
to 1)0 only fifty pounds’ wertli of silver; and kilieving 
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this to be true he liad carriod it nearly to its destina¬ 
tion, when thoro occurred a breakage, and the bearer, 
to his surprise as well as consternation, beheld tlmt 
he had gold instead of silver, and, moreover, a number 
of letters in cipher. Those letters wore the most 
alarming things, and, fcaiing to bo drawn into a 
dangerous game which might end at the gallows, tho 
merchant hurried back to London and atibmitted his 
discovery to Cecil. I’ho latter, not very suspicious 
at first, thought the matter might bo worth inquiring 
into, and sent for Iligford to decipher tho letters ho 
liad given to the Shrewsbury trader. Norfolk’s 
secretary, a very helpless sort of conspirator, stuttered 
and stammered, l)eginning with tho assertion that ho 
had lost the key of tho cipher, and ending with the 
statement that it was hidden under tho mat at tho 
door of his master’s hodroom, 'J’hithor Cecil dc- 
spatclu'd at once some of his expert agents, ndio 
brought hack not only tho missing cipher-key but 
various noh's exchanged between liidolfi and tho 
duke. This was enough to raise tho dee|)ost suspi¬ 
cions : further searches were made, and finally, dis¬ 
covery following discovery, tlfo whole of tlie lotiors 
sent by tho queen of Scots to Norfolk, and which sho 
had constantly entroatwl him to bum, were found in 
the chinks of an old cujilxianl at Howard House. 
Maiy Stuart was dci’idodlYUiiforhinato in correspond¬ 
ing with her lovers ono hiding tremendous secrets 
in a>askct, and the other in a onjilxiard. 

On tho first, detoeiion of hisintoteoui.so with Ridolfi, 
Norfolk was arrested and eanied back to his old 
quarters in tho Tower. Tntorrogatod by sevcial 
memliers of the privy council about his share in flic 
coUcspiniey, ho attempted a flat denial; but Jiearing 
tliat the proofs of Ins guilt were abundant, and that 
all his servants, Iligford, JJannistcr, and another 
agent named Darker, had made full confessions on 
tlio rack, ho fell on liis knees, and in abject desjxuul- 
oncy admitted his guilt and iinploiod tho qut'en’s 
pardon. All time for hesitation having gone by now, 
Cocil laid his liand upon auotliei impoi'tiint actor in 
tho gi-eat plot, tho hishoj) of Ross. Tliiown into 
prison, John Ijoslio coinmencod hy assuming a high 
tone, declaring hnuhclf privilt'god as amlmssador of 
tJuk quoen of iSwits, and rosjvinsihlo for his actions to 
no ono hut his mistmss. However, liis tone changed 
after the visit of two little gentlemen calling them¬ 
selves crown-Iawyom, who oxjilained to him, in a vciy 
mild manner, tliat representatives of dcixised sove¬ 
reigns had no privileges at all; and that, mon'ovor, 
amliassadurs guilty of fomenting rc'hcllion in tho 
eountry of their resilience, forfeited all protection hy 
the very act, and might ho pioceodod against like 
private persons. Snch ambassadors, tho gentlemen 
demonstrated, quoting in.-tanocs, mi^it oven ho put 
on the rack without tho law being hurt. John Leslie 
was not a coward, but tho word rack made him 
shudder, and ho consented to toll all. Not aware of 
tlio extent of the disoovories alroaily made, ho dis¬ 
closed much more than was yet known—disclosed the 
doc'.ision arrived at by tho privy oounnil of T’hilip, 
tho movomonts of Captain Ciapino Vitolli, tho in¬ 
tended landing of a Byianish force at ITarwich, 
among the tenants of tho duke of Nortblk, and tho 
preparations made in various parts of England for 


assisting invasion by revolt. Now, for tbo first time, 
Cooil was able to measure the gulf on tlio bunk of 
which ho had boon standing. Rapid action was 
indispensable for safety, and a number of arri>sU 
wore decreed immediately, including those of Lord 
Lnmley, fi ioiid of Norfolk, Lord Cobham, warden of tbo 
cinipio ports, tire earl of Southampton, Sir 'J'honias 
Stanley, Sir Henry Percy, and some fitly other persons 
more or loss impliiavted in tlio conspiracy, (lecil meant 
to seize likewise tho Spanish ambassador, but liero the 
queen stopped his hand. Don Gerald in prison was 
a declaration of war against Spain, for which Eii/a- 
beth was not yet prepared. Nor was slio ready lo 
bring Maiy Stuart to jiwtice, as desired by (.’ecil, pie- 
ferriiig to let the lialo of divine right shelter a 
criminal for whom, if there was guilt at all in 
organizing civil war, tieasoii, and assassination, theio 
was scarce ix gibbet high enough in England. 

'J’ho effect of Oecifs discoveries on Jiis onomies 
abroad manifested itself with singular and iilnio,>>t 
startling quickness. There was little in the nirest 
of the duke of Norfolk and a nuinhor of other Eiiglnsh 
nobles, and the sei/iiro of their eoriespoudeiico, (o 
frighten either King Philip or Alva; foi as long a,s 
they had soldiom, ships, priests, and Jesuits at their 
disfiusid, they remained as dangerous opiwnents as (wer 
of Quoen Elizabeth and hei leahn, and could affoid 
to langli at the unveiling of their Sehomes. Even the 
disfxiveiy of the attempt of assassination was nothing 
of which tlio king, his mini.st('rs, and geiicials needl'd 
to bo ashamed, acconhng to their own nixlo of iiioials 
and views o£ rigid and wioiig. 'J’lie niurdor of tlio 
queen of England, lying under the haii of oxconiiiinm- 
cation, was a deed distinctly sauetionod by the in- 
f.illiblo head of tho church, and regaidcd on ail hands , 
as a far nioio moiilotious woik than even tins killing 
of tho regent of Scotland, in jrniisc of which tho hells 
had rung and the priosts Inwl sung at Romo. Never¬ 
theless, and ill spite of tlio many re.i.sous for con¬ 
tinuing tho wtirliko preparations already made, and 
tho iiieessaut pi’essine exercised hy tlie jxipo to the 
same etl’ect, Philip had no wxnier loiiint the pioinatnio 
bursting of liis mine when ho determined on a pro- 
cipitivto retreat. The resolve was due ehiclly to the 
advice of \lva, who had conceived an intense dislike 
to the eiowd of English refugees sw.aiming in (he 
Nothoilauds, who kept exhorting him nna-asingly 
to restoro ndigion m their own coiintiy. A man 
of courage, not less than a fanatic soldiiT, Alva felt 
disgnsh'd at tho craven and sidtish spiiit of these 
Catholic emigrants, who expeeti'd everything ti'om 
him without risking their own heads, and iveio 
rejoicing at tho piospect of deluging tho land of their 
fathei-H in blood, while they wcio living n]Hin pensions 
fiom a foreign king. The jioutjff liimself tliiew his 
ohxjnpuw' away in t.rying to peisiiado Alva that not 
all tho friends of Mary Stuart were cowards. “Tlic 
affair is upset,” tho duke replied, “and for tho piesent 
notliing con ho done. Eor my own pai t, I looked for 
nothing bettor with such light jxviplo to deal wi/h. 
Had tho lonl of Norfolk been equal to (lie work, ho 
might now bo in tho place of thoso vvho hfivo thrown 
him into tho Tower, and who will ooitainly cut off 
his head.” Alva’s views weio as i oiTcct as his pro- | 
diction. • 
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Great as was Elizalioth’s ropngnanco to punish 
•exalted criminals, it was impossible for her to prevent 
the trial of Norfolk. His oflcncos wore so heinous, 
and his broach of Mlh in tho agreement entered into 
with tho govorament so shameiess, that his punislr* 
mont was felt to be an absolute necessity. But before 
placing tho duko before his judges, Gecil put some 
otlier conspirators out of tho way. Tho Spanish am¬ 
bassador i-eocived notice to quit tho country within 
four diiys, under pain of imprisonment Don Gerald 
growled, but obeyed, well knowing that if duo justioo 
were done to him his head would bo forfeited. To 
repay the< lenicrtcy, bo made an attempt, a elay or two 
Ixsforo leaving, to hire asstissius for killing Cecil. JTe 
found two nron ready tor tho work; Irowover, not 
being able to gu.aiantoe their safety, the coitrago of tho 
wrelehct. broke down at the hrst momcut,aud, betraying 
oaeli other-, they fell into the pit they wore digging. 
King I’Jiilijr’s envey had taken hmisolf off by this 
tiiue, but a greater conspirator than ho lornaiired 
Ix-hrnd, wdrom it wiis iirdisjreirsablo to make haimloss, 
in order to pr-everrt u longer rurr of assassins. Orders 
wm-o given to coirfino Mary Stuart to two rooms in 
Shofbeld Castlo, to allow her neither to read nor to 
recoivo lot tors witlront the previorrs insjjeritioir of her 
guardians, aird to prevent her entering nrto oval com- 
niunieation with an^- strangei-s except thobo authorized 
by special orders of tiro privy eoumul. As usual, 
Itlary assunrod a dramatic attitrrde, or yirrg a few tears, 
and talking largi-ly akrut her inrrocerree and tho cruel 
poraocution of her- oncmiics. 'J'ho cont -.-sions of the 
bisho]) of Ross, of tho duke of Norfolk, and others who 
had given evirloiico of her participation in the Ridolfi 
plot bho treated as base cnlumnies; while as to tire 
letters under her hind fouitd in tiro drtke’s house, she 
btill riroto boldly asserted they wore forged, offer-ing 
as proof thereof, artd las ovidene.e absoitrti ly sirfficreut, 
her- own jnrneoly word. Coral justly thought it waste 
of time to reason with tho august lady; so ho con¬ 
tented Irimself with guarding lioi- from fiiitlior inisehief, 
and ill tho mi‘an while, as a lardy act of justice, placed 
tiro world in possession of sonio of tho facts of her- ]iio- 
Aious em-ocr. IJitheito, the contents of the casket, 
li'ttors, thiwgli known to tho lords of the privy eouneit, 
tho eoinnrisbionors at th(' eo’tfoieuees of York aird of 
Westminster, aird many other \)ei-sons befh in England 
arrd BeoUatid, hud not Won given to tiro public in 
goiK-ial, i»o tlrat there were nocobbaiily ma 'v persons 
who rtill held the qn “'n of Koots intiooeiit ot +he 
chai-gcs bronght against lior, and in consequence looked 
rqmu her as a {lolitie.il martyr. To make an emt of 
this stale of things, crniiicntly pernicious to Elizalrotli’s 
government, but tot which bho alone was I'espoiibihlo 
by forbidding the leirroduotion in print of the casket 
lottei-s, Cecil now insistod uiroii the publication hrkuig 
place. Accor‘iingly, a ch ar and imi>ai-tial iiarrativo 
td" tho events wlneh had led to tho deposition of Mary 
Stuart and her inipiisonnicnt at Lochlcven tJastlo 
w'as drawn up by George Buchanan, greatest histoi-ical 
writer o'* the ago, and, king printed togetlior with tho 
evidence, was oirciilated throughout Euglainl and 
Bi'otland. “'I’ho detection of tiro doings of Mar-y 
queen of ywts, touching tiro murder ot her husband, 
and her conspiracy, sdiillerj', and jrrotciidcd mainago 
with the Earl Botliwcll,” w'ds the title of tk‘j work. 


Its eSect was very gtmt, and there remained few 
thinking men in the two kingdoms who did not admit 
tho guilt of the fiillon queen—tire sweetly absurd stoi-y 
of her imioceiice being left to tho romancers of future 
generations. 

Tho trial of tho duko of Norfolk took place on tiro 
ICth of January, 1572, at Westminster Hall, befonr a 
jury of twenty-seven peers, presided over by tho earl 
of Shrowsbuiy, as lord high steward. To the indict- 
mont of having plotted, “ in conjvmction witli Mary lato 
queen of Scots,’'to stir up revolt and induce foreigner s 
to invade the realm, Norfolk pleaded Not Guilty, 
broadly denying all chargos against him, disclaiming 
tho evidence of Iris sei-vants as unworthy of tnist, and 
declaring tho deposition of tire bishop of Ross, minuto 
in its descripton of the development of tire couspii-acy', 
to 1)0 tho more invoirtioii of “a false Scot.” Such 
ground was clearly untenable; a frank ooniession, and 
tiro statement ah-eady freely and gcnoiously made by 
tiro bishop of Ross that he luid bw,n enticed into the 
2 )lot, might have awakened tho sympalhy of his judges 
as well os of ElizalroIJi, but too wilbng to save the 
fii-st peer of tho i-o.ilm ft-om tho scaffold. But as it was, 
nr tho face of ovorwholming evidence, which made 
doubt in Norfolk’s iiar-ticipatiou in the plot an absolute 
iraj)ossihility, there remained nothing for- tiro twenty- 
seven lords but to give in their verdict of guilty. The 
short wintry day was gone, and jiine-tor olios flickering 
in the wind were dimly lightiug-ui) tho vast hall, 
before tho deliberations eamo to an end. Slowly, one 
by one, tbc poors declared tiro prisoner at tiro bar- 
guilty of high ti-oason, after wliich tho carl of Shrews¬ 
bury jiassod Benliaiec, condemning him to bo banged, 
drawn, and quai-tercd: “and may God have moi-cy 
upon your soul.” Nor-folk wildly k-at bis breast, 
sbriekirig tJiat ho was innocent. “ This is tho judg¬ 
ment of a traitor,” ho cried, addressing tho lord high 
steward , “ but I am no traitor, and shall die as li uo a 
nrtm as any that li vctli.” For a moment tliero was 
dc(q) silence; then tho luesident of lire tribunal broke 
bis i-ed, and amidst tbo loud sliout of “ GikI save the 
queen!” from tiro ciow-d in tiro ball, tho gnards 
inaiehod off with Norfolk, the glitloring axe of tho 
executioner turned towards his face. 

The condonuiation of Norfolk g.ave ri.so to a sJiort 
but severe contest of opinion between the queen and 
ho’- great minister. Cocil—^recently elevated to tbo 

peerage as la'id Burleigh, an Lonour but faintly in¬ 
dicating tbo rise of bis iulliiciiee in tiro nation—insisted 
upon tiro immediate oxceution of the duko, not from 
any motive of r-evengo, but to show tho determination j 
of tho government to enish all further attempts of 
rcl)ulHon with a high hand. Elizabeth, while agreeing 
with Burleigh in principle, yet felt a deep reluctance 
to punish one nqar-ly allied to her in blood, and whoso 
death, moi-covor, was calling for that of a still greater 
criminal whom she was deteniiinod to shelter. If 
Norfolk was guilty, Mary Stiuut undoubtedly w-as far 
more so, and there was really no other reason for 
hanging the one and pardoning tiro other tlian that 
the seduced victim was but a subject, though tho first 
in tiro realm, and the seducer was bom to a throne. 
Burleigh felt tiro injustice as keenly as his mistress, 
but being stopped from touching the greater cr-iminul, 
did not doom it 2 »rudcn(, on Ibis account alone, to let 
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tlie lesHor escape) and continued to insist upon ibe law 
taking ita course. After long hesitation, Elizabeth at 
last signed the death-warrant on the 9th of February, 
three weeks after the trial and Judgment; and the next 
morning, Monday the 10th of Fobruarj", was fixed for 
the execution, llut during the night from Sunday to 
Monday, while workmen wore busy hammering to 
cioot (he scafibld at Tower Hill, the queen sent for 
Binleigh, telling him that the thought of Norfolk’s 
death would not lot her sloop, and desiring him to 
}xistix)ne the execution. At the same time, to answer 
the expectation of her loving subjects, uliwuly stream¬ 
ing in crowds to the fatal Green in fiont of the Tower, 
she ordci-cd the beheading of a couple of minor crimi¬ 
nals, with no ducal nor oven noble blood in thoir 
veins. But the people were ill satisfied with the 
change, and the cries of injustice getting louder from 
day to day, Burleigh was obliged to insist upon 
Norfolk’s execution as the one thing to restore peace, 
and to disqu'ovotho public rumour that the govoi nmeut 
did not dare to punisli the duke for fisar of tlio jxijw 
and the king of Spain, 'riuis piessed, Elizalieth once 
more signed the doatJi-warraift on tlio evening of tJio 
9th of April, but only to revoke it at four o’clock the 
n<‘xt morning, wbilo tbe suaffold was being got ready 
and the hangman was whetting his axe. Burleigh 
now saw that this play of indecision could not be 
allowed li> go on any longer. “ Sometimes,” ho wrote 
to a ftk-nd, “ when lior majesty speaketh of her danger, 
she concludeth that justice should Ixj done; yet at 
other times, when she sj)caketh of his nemrioss of blood 
and superioi'ity in honour, she stayeth.” To end tliis 
waveiing mood, fatal alike to*th(' dignity of govern¬ 
ment and the rcquiiemonts of calm justice, Burleigh 
saw hilt, one means before him, that ot the convocation 
of parliament. If h<' had no power to compel the 
ijueen to do Iior duty, tho nation had, and its repie- 
sontalivas woio summoned accordingly to meet on tho 
8 th of May. 

The parliament which opomd on this day was the 
most lumaikablo scon in England since tho days of 
Edwaid VI. 'I'lio mighty upheaving of the nation, 
the determined icsolvo of all men to uphold the I’lo- 
b'staut faitli and icsist foioign aggression, w'as nnmis- 
takahly shown by tho vast majority of Iho lepie- 
seiifatives at iho vciy first meeting. Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, loid keeper, having dolivorod an oiatiou de¬ 
claring tho countiy to bo ill danger, but without special 
mention of peu-sons or things, the members of the Lower 
House rase in a body, demanding a bill of attainder 
against Mary Stuart and tho punishment of all her 
accomplices. Even the Loids, formerly tho fervent 
advocates of Mary’s succession, andwhtwo eonseiTatism 
had never yet been free from symiiathy with tho 
ancient religion, joined in the cry oj tho Commons; 
and on their demand a committee of the two houses 
was appointed to meet in tho Star Chamber, to devise 
means “ liow to proceed with the Scotch queen.” On 
the report being made, llio Commons lesolved im¬ 
mediately to,attaint Maiy Stuart, and so “touch her 
in life as well in title.” The vote passed on the 19th 
of May, but bolbio there was time to draw up tho bill 
of attainder, the house of convocation, which had mot 
at tho same time as parliament, exhibited still more 
eagerness to express tho voice of tho nation. On tho 
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20th of May, tho urdiibishoiis and bishops waited in a 
body upon tlie queen at St. James's Balace, to toll her 
that it was her Ixiunden duty os head of tho state and 
of religion to bring Mary Stuart to justice. “ Magis¬ 
trates,” tlio romoustrauce ran, “woro instituted by 
God for tho siipjjrossion of wickodnoss, and tlio late 
queen of Scots being most wieknl, her majesty would 
ofibnd in consoieiico if she did not punish her.” Then, 
after reminding tho queen that God had forbiddeil 
respect of persons,” the prelates adduced instances 
from Soriptujo sounding like faint iJiieats, “Saul 
sjKirod Agag because Agag W'as a king, and for that 
lault God tok tho kingdom fiom Saul; Aliab par¬ 
doned Bcnhadad, and Aliab's life was I'oifoitcd.” “The 
queen of Soots,” tho bisho 2 i.s continued, “ had sought 
to seduce God’s people in England . she was tho otilj 
hojie of God’s adversaiics in Eui(q>o, and tho instiu- 
nicnt by which they tiusted to ovoithrow the Gospel. 
She h.ad lica])od together all tho siiis of tho Aviekod 
Suns of David, adulteries, muideis, eousi>iraeies, ticKi- 
sons, and blasphemies, and if she was allowed to 
escape God’s wrath would surely light on tho priiu» 
who Bjiared her. Tho safety of England required 
the death of tho devilish Avoiuan who hail sought to 
bring tho realm to confusion, and both eoiLscieuee and 
duty 2 K»inted to tho same end.” 'J'his was strong 
language, and not at all to Elizaholli’s taste. Sho 
answeioil, sharjily, that tho “ dcviliSh woman ” wa.s her 
cousin, not yet convicted of any ci imo, and still in law 
a reigning sovereign. Always stined by ojiposilion, 
sho said moie than she ically meant; so miicli, 
indeed, as to. create a stioug fooling against herself, 
which caused such grief to Buileigh that he tell 
seriously ill, and had to he caiiied in a litter into 
jiarliam'ont. He alone was able to mea.suio the dei>th 
of tho popular agitatiou— stiong enough at any moment 
to shake tho tin one itself. 

All the slnll of Burleigh w.i,s lequircJ to calm down 
tho agitation of tho ('ommons, who insistid on voting 
a bill of attainder against Maiy Stuart, but ■wito tolu, 
in a special lue.vsago fioni tho < 2 iU'on, that ‘‘she lould 
not jiut to death (he biid which, to CMxqje the jmisnit 
of tho hawk, had flown to hei fei't foi jivoleet.on.” 
Tho rhetoi lo was little udmiied by the stem leliuinois 
of the liowr Ilousi-, and they wmo eonleiniilating ex- 
ticiuo measuics, when Burleigh induced ilium to come 
to an luideistanding with the queen at a peisoiml 
intoiview. Though mnv sitting among the LonL, his 
influence in tho Gommons was iiaraiuouiif., and they 
consented to send a dejmtatiou bi Elizalieth. Aceoid- 
ingly, on tho 28tli of May, at tho early hour of eight 
in tho morning, a number of delegates <>f both houses 
of pailiamont jirosented themselves at tho royal 2 >ala(»>, 
to iea.son with her nnijosty about tho ticatmont to bo 
awarded to Mary Stuart. They.told her, fiankly and 
enorgotically, that her throne would never lie secure 
as long as “ the queen of late times *’ was left alive to 
employ all her wit and cunning in flesh ooiispiracies; 
plotters to assist her would never Ik- wanting, and 
‘•many would vcntuio di*ep to win a kingdom.” 
Well schooled by Burleigh, Elizabeth made a much 
wiser answer to tho iiarliamentary deputation than .she 
liad given to tho bisinqis of the lioiiso ot convoi'.vMoii. 
Thanking the mombors for tfaoir I'aio for her safely, 
slio odnwtted that her groat nnw i ognoss to punish 
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Mary Stuart was owing to her being a blood relation, 
on which account she Iwggod they would “ defer their 
proceedings for a time.” Meanwhile she promised to 
slay no longer tho coui'se of justice regarding thoduko 
of Norfolk, Them was no relimt XMJSsiblo from this 
fomial cngi-igoment, and with a heavy licart T51iza.both 
signed Norlolk’s death-warrant for tho third lime on 
the illst of May, throe days after the interview with 
tho parliamentary deputation. Early on tho morning 
of tho 2nd of Juiks the diiko Wiis h-d from liis narrow 
cell in the Tower to the blof:k which had boon waiting 
nearly iive months for his blood. He made a shoit 
spcecti to thociowd ut tho foot of tho scaffold, waniing 
all “not to bloviate God’s doings,” then tliiew off hjs 
cloak, ix'fufecd have his eyes Iwndaged, and, giving 
the oxocutiouer a purse of gold, told him to bo quick. 
A Btrf)kc of iJio glittering axe, a faint shriek, and a 
heavy thump on a blood-stained floor, and the premier 
peer of England had paid for his errors and his ciimes 
to mortal judg<3S. 

N’oifolk’s execTition did not go far to stay tho 
intense excitement of the nation, and both houses of 
jMirliamont weio deliberating upm new measures of 
severity against Marj iSiuart and her adherents, when 
Elizalxslh bUCicc*odcd in divoiting their attention from 
tho subjoot by a clever stroke of ftiroign policy. Tbe 
queen for some time past had been engaged in tho old 
amusement of nejrotiatiug for a hnsliand with tho 
royal family of Franco, juomising to marry either the 
heir to tiio ciown, the duke of Anjou or his younger 
brotlior, tho duke of Alen^on, the ^list a youth of 
eiglitcen, and tho second a boj' of sixteen, st rongly 
marked hy the small-pox. Thoio was not tho 
slightest intenlion on lior part to t.ike either of tlieso 
lads as a paitner, and her chief ob ject in tho negotia¬ 
tion, licsides tho gratification of jiersonal vanity, was 
to koe]) on good tenns with Prance, so as to possess 
nt least one ally in tho event of Siianish aggression. 

11 was a kind of diplomacy not likely to bo of long 
delation; yot it ansvveied its immediate purpose, 
and, while piuliament continued to be agitated by 
debates on the safety of the realm, Eli/.alieth had the 
satisfiiction of aimouncing that she hud concluded a 
treaty of offensive and defensive alliance with tho 
king of Fiance. Tho tieaIy, signed ut lilois h^’’Sir 
Pianeis ^Valhinghan^, liiend ol Jturleigh, .and Sir 
Thomas Smith, as le^ncsentatives of Elizabeth, and 
the duke of Montmorency, son of the gri .i rinstablo 
who had been killed m baUlc the year betore, and 
tho bishop (d Limf^i'S, as detmties of (iharlcslX . was 
received both in and out of parliament with tho 
gieatest joj'.Mot so much fm account of any hopwl-for 
assistance aguirs!, Alva and King riiilip, hut because 
of tho high saUsfaction it afforded to the H uguenots 
of Praiu'e. Gharles ]X,, as well as his mother, actual 
ruler of the kingdom, oiienly declared that henceforth 
there should bo no distinefion between Protestants 
and ('.lUiolies, that all leligions dissensions sliould 
come to an end, and that jHufect toleration should 
heal ttie wounds of tho Jiightful wars which hud tom 
the nauon to pieces. Desiwms to show hy porsonal 
example the commcneoiiient of tho new cr.a, of jioaco, ' 
tho king invited the chief of tho Huguenot leaders 
to courh ovcrwlielmod them with demonst i ations : 
of afl’cetion, and ai>pomted many to plm os ni honi'ur 


and distinction near his own persom To crown all, 
Charles offoi'cd the hand of liis oldest sister, Mar¬ 
garet, to tho young Princo Ileniy of Navarre, 
acknowledged hofvd of the Protestants after ilio death 
of Condd, who had been foully murdered by onlet 
of the queen-mother. 

'J'hore were not a few among tho Huguenots mis¬ 
trusting tho genuineness of all these offers of friend¬ 
ship, and who, knowing tho boundless and unsorn- 
pulous deceit of Catherine do Medici, fiimly believed 
that some great treachery was at the bottom of all. 
IJut Admiral Goligny, vcneiated chieftain of tho 
reforraors, and justly considered by ail as hy far tho 
noblest, greatest, and wisest of their loaders, wins not 
of their opinion. Usually the most kcon-sighted of 
statesmen and of warriors, Coligny for tho moment 
was under the influence of two groat currents of 
romance, which seemed to have changed his whole 
nature. Tho first was jicrsonal, and curious as exhi¬ 
biting tho exaltation of tho ])eriod. A young lady 
of Savoy, of groat wealth and extiaordinary beauty, 
had written to tbe admiral, whom sho had never seen, 
offering her hand and heart, and ho, though fast 
advancing towards the grey shade of sixty, had accepted 
the offer, content to drown fnv awhile all other aspira¬ 
tions in tlio delights of love. Whih' still under tho 
influeiico of this fe,eling Ihcro came tho invitation 
from tho king to visit the court, added to which was 
a hint that the most cherished of his piojects was 
aliont to ho realized. This project was nothing loss 
than tlio concpiost of the Ncthovlands by France, tho 
expulsion of the duke of Alvn, and the prodaiimtion 
of entire freedom of religion. Coligny know that 
envoys of the revoltoa Flemings and of tho duke of 
Oiange, engaged in constant battling with the 
Spaniai ds, had como to make serious proposals to this 
effect to tho king and qnoon-motlier, and not doubting 
tliat even tlio jicrfidious chaiacfer of the latter and 
her hatred of Protestants had given way IxTore the 
tem 2 »tation 8 of a great and flourishing realm being 
added to the dominions of her family, ho set out lor 
Blois, the residence of the court, without further 
mi.strust. His reoo])tioa hy tho young king was so 
aftectionato as to draw toais from tho eyes of the 
mailed Huguenot kriiglits who had followed ^cir 
chieftain. On (’oligny jireparing to bend Ins knee, 
Charles cauglit him in liis anns, ciying, “ You arc my 
friend, my fatborl” Then kissing the hand of the 
champion o*" Pintostantism in an ecstasy of fondness, 
tho king exclaimed, “ Wo have got you now, and j'oii 
shall escape no more,”—nous vous tenons niaintcnant, 
ct vous no nous oohapperez plus. In J’jfinco now, as 
in England, theie were few who doubted that tho 
great cause of religious reform liad conquered another 
throne, and thatanotlier mighty foe had como to hewd 
liome. Iluilci^i himself appeared for a moment to 
entertain tho fond IxjUof, and while opposipg all 
further movements for the punishment of Marj' Stuart, 
advised Elizabeth to marry one of tho brothers of the 
kinc of Franco, thus offering to Protestantism tlie 
noblest sacrifice it was in her power to give. Ilut tho 
queen was as unwilling as eve,r, and tho nation seemed 
unwdlling, too, for the marriage. With that dumb 
instinct running through masses, tho i-oformors of 
England, while deeply syraiialhizing with thoii 
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brethren abroad*, looked vdtli enspicion upon the old I 
oneiuios and new patrons of the persecuted Flemings 
and Huguenots. The holy league of Bayonne, ap¬ 
parently forgotten by the Huguenots themselves, had 
not yet escaped the memory of the people of England, 
sharpened by constant rebellion, by throats of invasion, 
and by the living presence of the arch-conspirator 
who had signed, together witli Philip and Catherine 
do Medici, the liollisli pact ft)r the extoraiination of 
Piotcstants and of Protestantism. 

A montli was sufficient to show that these dark 
fears were but too well-founded, and that the serjxjiits 
of the holy league were not slumlwring, but only 
hiding tbeir fiuigs. But the coiujcalment was clover 
to perfection. I’lio whole of the Iluguirnots of 
Franco, with Odignyin front, woio ci’owding around 
llio king and Catherine do Medici, making prepara¬ 
tions for chasing the Spasiiards from the Netherlands, 
for cstablibhiug un intimate alliauco with the Protes- 
taiils of every country in Euiopo. and for sending 
missionaiicH all over the world to i)rcaoh the Gospel 
of Clirist. 'Jlie groat event destined to form the first 
ixsnnancnt connect ion of the Voyal family of Fiance 
with the I lugiionot cause, and the basis of Iho spread 
of loligions rcfoim throngbout tlie kingdom, came off 
at Palis on Sunday the 18th of August. On this day 
Ileniy of Navarro was married at the calhedml of 
Notro Daino to Princess Margaret, in the presence 
of bolU tlio Huguenot leaders and all the members of 
the loyal family, the king himself giving his sister 
away, and the eaidinal do. Bourbon, highest dignitary 
of the (^atliolie chinch in Fijanico, officiating at the 
corcanonv. The lolatiouship of biido and biulegriHUu 
Ixiing within tho foibidilen di'grees, the usual disjxni- 
satioii fioni lloiiio had been ayiplied fur, hut tho yKiyio 
lefusiiig to give it on tlio ground of Henry of Navai'io 
loiuaining an uneouvortocl Irerctic, the king laid said, 
laughing, “ Never mind tho holy father; we can do 
without iiiui.” This m itself seemcid to augur little loss 
than a w'Ct'ssion from Rome, wLicli avas continued hy 
tlio nuptial eomnony—half Protestant in ('liaiactei, 
the mass being partly dispensed with, and a sormon 
taking its place. 'J’ho nuptials completed, King 
Chai’les thicw himself once inoie at tho neck of 
Coligny, calling him in tho tcndcrcst lu-ocnts his 
father, and begging liiiuto give himself iip for tho rest 
of tho Week to joy mid nuTriment, he licing resolvcil 
to cclebiato an event which had biouglit to his side 
the dearest and Ixjst of his subjects by a course of 
festivities sucJi as had never licfoio la'en witnessed in 
the capital of Fianco. (’ofigny gladly consented, his 
heart swelling with yuido at tho glorious juospeets 
of the church of God after so many years of friglitfiil 
suflerings. Oneo more king and admiral ombroecd 
each other, aftor whitdi the foimer ^•cturaed to his 
palace, to transact affairs of shite. Ho hold a hurried 
conversation with his mother, and then sat down to 
write the following letter to the .governor of Lyons. 
“Monsieur do Mandelol,—I make knowm to you by 
this order, whioU you will receive by a special mes- 
SMigor, that within tlie next six days, counting from 
tho date of this note, no courier must be allowed to 
pMs tlirougli my town of Lyons, except by permit 
given under my own hand. And I rccpiost. you on 
vour allegiance to keep it absolutely secret that the 


order now given has come from me.—(tharlcs." The 
sixth day from tho date of this note was the 24lh of 
August, a saint’s day, dalieated to St. Bavniolomew. 

The marriage festivities wore as hiillunt as tho 
king liad intbrmed Coligny they would bo, but weio 
noverthelciia not at all to the taste of tho Huguenots. 
Jousts and masquerades held the chief pl.uv, together 
with theatrical entertainments of a veiy stiungo kind. 
One of those represented hell and heaven, gmnded by ' 
good and fallen angels, tbo king and bis two broflicis 
representing tho child’ of llic celestial beings, mid the 
parts on tho other side being assigned to I’lotostaiit 
nobles. The latter, as in duty bound, h.»l tu allow 
themselves to bo repulsed, wliorcuiion there arose a 
frenetic cry among the s])eet.ifors that “ tho king had 
driven tlio Huguenots into hell.” Coligny paid bttlo 
attention to those and many other expre.ssion,s of 
animosity on tho iiart of tho jKijmlaoo, fully awaio of 
tlio influence of tho piiests over the mob in all the 
larger towns; ho, however, legretted the time last in 
idlo jilay while tbo highest iiiteiests were at stake in 
the Netherlands, and kejit uiging tlio king to M't out 
for tho campaigu in the lunlli. Cliailes, laughing, 
and jesting, beggisil his f.ilhor not to lie iinjiidieiit, 
promising, “ on tho faith of king,”--Hii do ioi --that 
ho should have enough to do, ho and all his fiiends, 
before the week was over, d'o show his eaineslncss 
to eoinmeiieo war against tho S]taniardH, the king 
onlored thi' first regiment of his life-guaiils to Paii.s, 
and on 'Wednesday tho 20th of August, tliieo dajs 
after the nairriage, twelve hundred mijiielmsenion, 
long dislnigsished as giini enemies of the heiefies, 
entered tho city. On tlio b.iino da.y largo sums of 
nuaiey rvero distiihiited among tlio c.iptnins coiriimiiul- 
ing tho train-liands of tlie sixteen disfiiet.s ei I’aiis, 
all being oidcied to bold their men in readiness to 
suppress, on tlio fiist sign, a conspiiaey for oxuatuin- 
ilig the goveniment. For tlio moment there were no 
appcniaiiccs of it, for both tho Wednewhiy and 'I'liurs- 
day wore spent in jousts and eaiousals by tho king 
and his com tiers, mid tho festivities wore intenupb-d 
only by au “neeident” on Fiiday tbo 22nd of August. 
Uxvasaii accident nigh upsetting all the ariangenionts 
which Cathciiiio do Medici Imd made to eelebiate tlio 
day of Ht. Paitholoinexv. 

Coligny, hesules his public, bad many piivate 
enemies, the gicatest of them being the duke do liiiiM'l, 
son of the general assassinated liefoio Oih'iuis, and 
consequenlly first comsin ot MiuyStuiut. Not iHung 
let into tlio seeiet of all tho feles prejiared by tbo 
king and queon-inotber in eelcbialum of tlie nuptials 
of the. head of tho Hiigueiiuts, (.iiiiso* thought the 
opportunity favoHiable foi executing his oAvn revenge, 
and determined to slay Coligny. Himng hired an 
assassin, i< xviotch calhd Maiiruvert, famed for many 
murders, lie iiislalhd him in a lion-.e close to iho 
1.OUV10, when* the admiial was passing fioqueiitly on 
visits to tho king, klamevoi-t saw him go by, as 
usual, on foot, on tho monnng of Fiidny the 22iid of 
August, and, awaiting his ret.uiii lioiu tho loy.il 
palaco, ho stationed an old woman in fioiit of the dooj 
to hand a paper bi Coligny, while ho hnuself took his 
post, gun 111 hand, behind tlie eurtain of thoxiindow. 
Before long tho admiial a))]jroaeIifd, and on seeing 
tho po«" petitioner he, xvith gei i. kindness, ap- j 
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pr«'acVie<l lior and commenced reading her paper. At 
tliw unnntmt a allot foil, and tlio sound of a Imllet was 
heard whistling thrcmgli the air. The Imllot had 
carried off the foinfingor of (’oliguy’s light hand and 
Iwlged in the upper jiait of his loft arm, and when 
his servants camo rmining up lie Hfled his inntilalod 
hand against the Avindow from whieli Iho shot had 
come, bidding them to soaich for the assassin. Tho 
house was brohon into, and Iho arqnobnse ivas found; 
but the arqnebnsormin was gone. A sivift horso of 
tlio duke do (Jiiiso had earriod lUonrovoit away, and 
whilaho was galloping towards the I’orte St. Antoine, 
his victim, faint from loss of blood, liad to bo led to 
his nwiidenee, not far off, in tho line do Iliithisi, Tho 
V Toport of their gnwvt lividor h.aving boon shot by nn 
(^iniissin at once sjiread among tho liugnonots at Paris, 
and eaj^i^^tl gonoral consternation, 'i’hoy liiirrifi<|_n]i 
in crowdsSttfJihtfiwt'fling, Imt woroTIiwufy reassured' 
on learning that his wound was not (hingcrous, and 
that the deed was owing, not to religious hatred but 
to private revenge. While yet the filends of Coligny 
were liiigeiiiig round his house, the king, his brothers, 
the qneon-mothor, and chief dignitaries of tho oonrt 
came hurrying up to.piy tho admiral a visit, and 
evpress their deep sorrow for what liad haiipoiud. 
At t.ho fust rejKjrt of the event, Catherine do Mcdiei 
had treuiblod at tho ronst'qnences of an net likely to 

f int a stop t.o the great inidoi taking on which she had 
)een lalvmring for monilis past; neither the king’s 
lifo-gnaids nor the train-bands of the eifv. she know, 
could prol.ect lier against the rage of ilie terrible 
Ilugueiiol knights, once hi'r scheme should heoomo 
known. Thus she hniTii'd ivith tlio eroivn-bcariiig 
lad and her other sons to the admiral's licdsido, to stillo 
jKissiblo snsjiicions, and was delighted to see that the 
eomplimeiits to “my father,” the kisses and carossi's, 
were as eftiictnal as ever. All tho Hnguenots had 
lieeii greatly alarmed hy tho attack npin their leader, 
feaiiiig a general outbieakofthcpiiost-i idden mob, but 
they allowed thomst-lves to be leassnred by Coligny. 
A few days more, ho told them, and they would man H 
forth to a groat cnteipiisi', bent to free Protestant 
biothrcu fiom the grip of the bloodhontids of Tlome. 
and to establish tho church of Cod. Tho Huguenots 
H.it listening roiiiid his eciiich ivliile then great 
captain poured foiili his enthusiasm, his eyes full of 
tho fire of youth. Ulio Avliole day long and far into 
the night they sat talking and leading t.-. 'i'-ihle, 
after .vhieh they ivent home, each to his hmnl.io 
dwtlling, dreaming of the, king lorn of tloil nponoaitli. 
And the king of France Avith his inotlior weic dnam- 
iiig of the luiflit of iSf. l•artho^omoAv'. 

Q'lio night oniii<' at last—the, night from Saturday 
t.ho 2;?iil to Sunday ilio 24(!i of August. Late in 
tlio evening ef Sat.ivday a meeting of nfthles and 
niemhors of tin. roA al f.iini'ly, iiresidwl o\'er hy Catherine 
do Medici. \\.aH held at the honvai, and all were in¬ 
formed tli.it tho time foi annihilating tho enemies < f the 
tino faith liad come. I’lic pails woie then distiilmted 
The dull de Guise was told that to liiin Avas left the 
conimencoiiioiit of the “enfeiprise ' hy killing his 
I cpomy, Adri,ii.tl Coligny; and that ho might not fail 
j in the task (<f slaying the old man, alread-Avomided, 
j tho duke of Angonieme, bastaid of Catherine’s lins- 
i band, was placed at his side. AliUhi after midnight 


tho regiment of lifo-gnards was called'tf^othor in deep 
silence, and tho twelve liundrcd arquebnsemcn Avore 
posted along tho liank of tho liver and around the 
qnaiterin which Coligny and ncaily all tho Hngno- 
nots wciA) riAsiding. At tho same tinio the king 
summoned tho chief commandor of tho city train¬ 
bands, Joan lo Chairon, and told him, in Iho prosenco 
of his mother and his two brothers, that the time bad 
e,omo for guarding the crown of France against tho 
attack of its enemies. Hewas infoiiiiod, the king said, 
that “ those of the new religion” hadfonned a conspir¬ 
acy for mill dering him and his whole fiimily.and ttiat 
the only moans to prevent tho catastrophe would he lo 
kill all liugnonots tho simiio night, tho signal to com¬ 
mence to be given by the tolling of tho groat boll at 
tho palace of justice. A list Avas then given to him 
stating the name and dwolling-placo of every lliiguo- 
rjpt within the city, and, “ to provout errors,” ho Avas 
ordored-to tio a wtiite ribbon or Jiandkci chief around 
tlio loft ann of evoiy ono of bis inon, and to ivrom- 
mend all gotnl citizens, fiiithful son.s of tho cliiirch, to 
do Hie samo. Jean lo Cliarron bowed and retired, 
]>i.'>mising faithfully to*c.Aocnto his orders,after which 
the two captains of tho regiment of lifo-guaids, 
(.'osseins and Goas, cnti'rcd the chamber ot tlie king. 
To tliem Oliailos repeated tho commands alroruly 
given, and handing a eojiy of the list of nanios, en¬ 
joined stiict silence till the tolling of tho IhiII, ami 
prompt action afterwards. It was now two o’clock 
in tho morning—morning of tlio Loid’s day. Il'he 
“enterpnso” hail been lixed for throe o’cloidc; but 
tho king seemed rosl^pss, and ('’alliorino was moio 
rc,sth!ss still, impatient at tho slow creeping of tho 
minute-hand over tho gilded dial on the wall. She 
beckoned a page lo her side. “Tell tlio dnko de Gnibo 
to commoneo.” A few miimtos more, and a shot was 
heard breaking the deep stillness of the fciabbath 
morning. 

Coligny Avas lying in lied, foA’-crish from the bnining 
of his AA'onnds, Avitli a minister. Merlin, at Iho foot, 
reading tho Fhalms, when a knoiiking was hoard at 
tho gale. Tho admiral jiaid little attention . “ Head 
another prayer,” ho whi.«porcil wiftly to Mcilin, Avho 
had been startled at tho inreriTiptioii. But the knock¬ 
ing grcAv louder, and suddenly a erash avius licurA at 
the gale, and tho admiral’s valot rushed into tho 
lietLoem. “ Monsoigiionr,” ho ciiod, in Avild terror, 
“tho assassins havooomc; wo arc lost.” “lampro- 
jKired for deidli,” quietly rejoined (toligny; “but 
you and niy ott'cr serA^iijts have yourselvcb Avith all 
b])ced ” lnaiiotherminuto,andtlioiooniAvabf)ill of glim 
lignros,aimedAvithdaggers,swords,(uidrauskots. “ Art 
thou the admiral erieA one of them, a scivant of 
Guise,named IJcsnie. “ 1 am,” replied Coligny, raising 
himself in bcd» and looking calmly around; “ you 
are engaged in work ludeons in tho sight of heaven; 
but 1 have no fear, for my death, as my life, is in tho 
hands of God." Tho Avords had scarcely floAvn from 
his lijis when tho servant of Gniso sprang upon him 
Aviih tigor fury, plniigiug a dagger into his breast, 
and tlieii, drawing Ids sword, dealing lienzied strokes 
at fi.ee and netk. A thick cioivd puslied on from 
behind, folloAving the example, till tlio body of 
Foligny was hacked to j'ioees and swimming in blood. 
A loud veil c was now' lie,ird ciying from Mow—tbat 
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of Guiso, waitiijg wit.li tlio bastard of Angoulomo in. 
tho otfurtyard. “Ilavo you done, Bostao’" cried tUo 
voice. “ Yos,” replied tlie assassin; “ it is finished.” 
“Then throw him out of tho window,” ordered Guise, 

“ for we must look with our own eyes.” Besme and a 
soldier seized tho hoiTibly mutilated body and eaftt 
it into tho yard. Tho royal bastard approached, 
wiped the blood-covered face, and crying, “ It is all 
right,” kicked tho body into tho gutter. “ Now away,” 
shouted Guiso, addressing his followers; “wo have 
commenced well and shall end well. Long life to tho 
king 1” With this tho crowd started, amidst howling 
and clashing of daggers, the Iwdy of the admiral, 
tied to a ropi', being dragged along with them through 
tho mud. When tho troop of assassins issued into 
the street, tho tolling of a boll was hoard from tho 
jialaco of justice. 

At tho scnuid of the bell (he train-bands rushed 
onward, followed by an immense rabble, scenting 
plunder and tliirsting for blood. Armed with rusty 
swords, hand guns, daggers, butchers’ knives, sledge- 
hfimmors, pickaxes, l)ai 8 of iron, and other instruments 
of murder ready to hand, the shrieking, blaspheming, 1 
heU-haunfed mob sallied out into tho darkness of tho 
night to begin its carnagt!. Never since Christ 
bnmght into God's fair wmld his G().spol of ixiaeo and 
love did men oallcd Christians go fortli to murder so 
tieice and foul. The earnago conuncncod in the 
Louvre il,selJ', under tho eyes of the king and his 
niotlier, who had invited a number of the most dis¬ 
tinguished Huguenot gentlemen to take up their rcsi- 
doueo in tho loyal palace. One by one, they were 
dragged half-naked from theif bods, pushed into the 
eourtyard, and hacked to pioeos by tho mob. For 
nioro than an hour the butchery in the Louvre con- 
tiniiofl, till all were wading in gore, and the frenzy of 
murder had seizisl every head. “ Kill ’ kill!” tho 
king screamed, his foatuics disloiled with rage; and 
“ Kill! kill!” shouted tho furious crowd issuing from 
thp palace. Yells and groans, shrieks and laments, 
curses and jirayors, firing of gnnaand tolling of bells, 
sounds itidescrilxiblo and hoienfe nnimaginablo now 
Ix'gan to fill tho whole vastil To desjnvtch the 
handful of JTuguenot knights s o\t!il in tho lists was 
more S S-g \,tho infuriated luii, jlsoon in aeareh of 
otlft^ 2'^(.ims. Whosoever had an enemy rould kill 
him' .util impunity; whasoover knew a rich m.an 
eould lay hold with the greatest ease of his treasures, 
together with his life. Tho opportunity was not lost 
by tho robbers, thieves, and assassins of tho cajutal 
of Franco. Childr en w'oro strangled in siglit of their 
parents to force them to reveal their possossions; old 
men had their eyes torn orrt; pregnant women were 
ripped np by monsters, and girls violated over corpses. 
The king himself set the example of plunder as of 
murder. He had purcha.s(,d, but not "paid for, a laygo 
quantity of diamonds and other precious stones from 
lapidaries reputed to bo lierctios, and to tiay tho bills 
sent out his guards to murder all, not leaving alive 
the children in their cradles. Tho example was 
largely followed by tho subjects of Charh's IX. A debt 
was easily paid with a stab of tho dagger, and a 
lawsuit decided by tho jmll of a trigger. I’ho carnage 
lasted all tlie night long, and all tho day, the ytiti- 
ilay, and all the next night. Ilow many wore rnur- 
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derod none know; some counted five uml somo ten 
thousand within tho city wulls. Tlie Smiio alone 
carried nearly two thousand eoiqwes to tin sea, lu lled 
along its course by fishennon; wliilo tho giavo- 
diggors of the “ Cimeticio des Imioccuts'’ got jiaid loi 
putting eleven hundred mutibded Ixslios iiiidur ground. 
But before tho Wlics of tho chief of the Huguenots 
were given up to tho gravcdiggeis or cast into tho 
rivc”, tho qiioon-molher, great author ot the masaieie, 
enjoyed a private view of the same. By her oiders 
tho cm-psos, as far as they could ho found, weio set, 
entirely naked, against tho wall in tho inner court¬ 
yard of tho Lou vie, and Catheiiiio do Mediei, lu'coiu- 
panied by her ladies of honour, jia-ascd Uiem in jcmow, j 
indulging in tho most obsc'cno roniarks. This qiu'en- 
mothcr and these “ladies of honour” woio the early 
campaniona of Marj' Stuart, 

Tho ma&sao'es at Bans finislinl only to begin afic.sli 
in tho provinces. Two days Ix'foiv the St, Bai tholomow, 
racssongors wore despatched by the king to the 
governors and mayors of all the towns and villages in 
which Huguenots were known to li\o, oidoiiiig them 
to seize and kill as many as could be cauglit, with 
special injunction not bj spare the loadois. The 
command was deemed so flightfnl by many of the 
officials (hat tlioie was hesitation to ewiute it; but 
tho nows from the capital put an end to all wavering, 
and whert'ver the authorities wei^i not qimk enough 
to lay hold of tho heretics, the lowest iabide, giaded 
on by priests, tixik tho task in Land. At Lyons, 
Toulon, Bordeaux, Oilcans, lioueii, and nuiuerons 
other cities, .the horrors of I’liiis weio repi'aied on a 
nioio or loss extended scale, aecoulirig to (he number 
of Protest-auts within the gup of piiests and mob. 
Tho carnage, resulting in the death of about a hundred 
thousand )iei-soiis all over Fiance, W'as liereest at 
Tiyons, the huge piles of 'x>rpe.s canitxl clown the 
Jihono foimiiig such hideous siglit as to fi iglilc n even 
the Jesuits of Avignon. Ileie, as in all the laigo 
citicf, the rabble reigned supreme; the snldiers in 
garrison at the citadel of Lyons leliised theii assist'- 
anco, saying their trade vast that (.f killing aimed 
opponents in the open air, and it w.is no part of (heir 
duty to murder men, women, and ehiicben while 
asleep. But in other towns, tho halbmdiers and 
arquebuRcmen were less scrujmlous. At Bordc'uux 
tho govcinor, ('cmiit Moiitfenaiid, put himstlf at the 
head of tlie mob, slaving with his own hand a conn- 
oillor of state, his jicrsonal em'iiiy, and oideiing bis 
guards to instruct tho crowd of assassins, ivlio were 
wearing led bninets and called Ihcniselvcs Iho “ baud 
of caidinuls,” in the art of mmdcriiigJieietics under 
tho greatest amount of torliire.s. frete, ns elsewhere, 
cruelty, gicod, and lust went hand in haiid; infants 
were d.aslicd against walls in s])Oit; houses burnt 
down by sets of thieves, and women ravished by crews 
of ycUiiig (lemons. While those sevnes were lopealod 
all over Firuco, tho king, on the 2GlJi of August, 
wont in state to tho c'athochal of Notre Dame, retiii ning 
tliimks to God for having dolii'crcd (ho ri'alm from 
schism and heresy, and piotceted the holy Caiholie 
faith. At the suggestion of the arolihishop of (b halts, 
Gardinal Morvilliers, ivliether it would ii'jt be well 
“to institute some kind of prix-ccfliiigs against the 
dead ^0 faire anx niorts qiielo’ <■ suite do piO' (“.s— 
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Ohiirles, tho siimo day, assembled his parliaiuontary heaven'for the dostnicthm of tlio ciiCMiios of tlie true 
council, and rcqiicstoil tho judges to draw up an act religion. Following tho example of tho ruler of 
of accusation against tho chief of tho Ilugnonots, Franco, tho pope also eommaudcd a modal to he 
whoso miirder, tho kiiig admith'd, had taken place struck, showing his own efligy in fiout, and, on the 
by his order. Only one memlier of tho council, tho levorso, that of tho king of tho infernal regions crush 
advocate-general, I’lbrac, had the courage to inquire, ing heretics under feet, with the legend “ Hugono- 
iu girarded i)hrasoolog 3 ', whether his majesty intended torum stiagos.” A eouuterlbit of tho modal was put 
to issue his t^mnnands for stopping furtlior hloodshcd, forward soon after at Geneva, exhibiting tho two 
the reply to which was that “pi opor instructions” had images on tho same side, with the pontifex in the 
been given alieady. 'I’lio stroi'ts of Paris having boon grip of the enemy of mankind, 

BOinewhat cleared from gore, the king walked thmugh InEngland tho massacre of tho Huguenots pivslncod 
them in puxiossion on the 28th of August, surrounded an indignation passing all Ixmnds. Foreseeing it to 
by his guards, aud returning to the Louvie, ordeml some extent, and most desirou.s to keep on gixjd terms 
that two medals should ho stinck in honour of tho with Elizabeth, Oathoriuo de IVlediei instriietod her 
groat event that had token jilaeo on the jirevious ambassador at the English court. La Mofho-FeiKilon, 
yuiiday. In conformity witli tho command, tho to I'epicseut tho fiightful st'hcme of murder which she 
diioctor of tlio mint, Fuvier, laid tho medals before had originated as partly an act of justice to subdue 
liis majesty five days after. Tho lirst represented rcbollion, aud ixutly the result of a groat feud Ijotwciui 
Gliarles IX. sitting on his thioiie, a sceptre in tho the rival houses of Coligny and tlio Guiso.s. Though 
left, and sword and palmhianoh in tho right hand, bearing tho stamp of absurdity on its face, the ox- 
with his feet on a licap of c-oiqisos; at tho liack wore jdanation was not altogether refused by Elizabeth, 
the arms of France, with “Virtus in lohellos” under- who couhl not help feeling that her own conduct in 
nouth. Tho second modal contained the efligy of the the long-continued mairkgo negotiations with tho 
King, with the legend around, in Fiencli, “ t!)iai Ics IX. Fr*-uch pi incos, leading to the lielief of a fi rm political 
c-onquoior of rebels: 2-itli August, 1.'>72.” and at tho alliance Iwtwcoii the govcrrimonts of the two countries, 
Iwek llorculos dostioying the hydra. Copies of both had fended not a little to luio tho chiefs of the 
medals wore sent to all the Catholic princes of Euiopo, Huguenots to destniclion. A cry of honor and rage 
as everlasting memorials of what can ho accomplished arose fiom one end of Knglaiid to tlic otlior as soon as 
by kings acting in concert with iniests. the nows of tho niassacio boeanio known, and tlio 

The.roportofthegieHtdoedsachievcdbyCharlcsIX., people deinunded as with one voice that flic ticaty 
or rather his mother, was I’C’ceivod dillc'cntly at tho with Franco should bo torn to jiKves, the amliassador 
various courts of Euiopo. King i’hilip Ijiughed aloud he expelled from the country, and wai lie cloclaied 
at tlio news that a bundled thousand heretics had against tlio nation of assassins. The queen felt hut 
been killed in Fiance—it was said to ho tlie lirstand littlo syinpithy’ with this liealtliy rage, lier deep dis- 
only tune he ever laughed la liis life What seemed like of Calvinism inciiiiing her to lisfen patiently to 
so funny to his maji'sty was that a woman should tho tale of lohelHon invented by^ Cathoiino do Medici, 
have managed h) snek so niiich hlool in so short a wiUi whom she had lieen in cxn iospondciico, discussing 
time without any pcreepl.ihlo effort; ho had holrL the gimt matrimonial tarce, till tho very moment that 
Cathoiino de Medici in Jiigh respew't before, and now tho echo of tho hell which stirred up tho fanatics of 
felt that liis Alva and other gonoials, his gi.ind l‘aiis had flown across tho Channel. Gieiitaswero 
irupiisitors, urohbisho];>s, and presidents of blood tri tho honors jierjietret^J under tho instigation of the 
bmials were hut miserable hlnuderers by her side, queen-mother, Elizij'-j.jj^l i felt yot unwilling to give 
achieving voiy httlo at a very great oxjicnso. Dipio- notice to quit to hc^ ,^,j lassador, a most accomplished 
matic rclalious Ix'twocn tbo com Is of Franco and gentleman and coij^l altliough Ihirlcigh insisted on 
iSpain had been intoriupted for somo time, owing the necessity of ..lis act, aud that of recalling the 
to the &!iort-sighle(ln''‘Ss of Philip, >\]io fancied tho English envoy at I’liiis. As a compromise, and to 
qucen-ini'lhoi in eiiinost in toying with her lliigne- oll'ei' some gratilic.atiou to public feeling, a sort of 
nots; but, recognizing his mint of judgment, ho now masquerade w.a.s finally hit upon by Elizalx-th, and 
W’as tho first to reopen intoreouise in an autogi .i]>li earned out wbh groat efleet. Towards the middle of 
letter to Catlieime, oxjncssing liotli his high udmna- Scjileinhei, while tho eouit was at Womlstock, on its 
tion of lier jxdicy and his intense gratilie.ation at the, way fioiu Warwick to Windsoi, an intimation was sent 
results ohtaiiKid. 'I'lic joy of King Philip, howovei, to the Ficnch umhassador tJiat an aiidienee, whieh 
wiis pale aud insigin'fieaiit to tliat felt and oxjiiossed lie had demanded somo time Ix'fore, would Ik‘ granted 
by tlie vicar of t'liiist. 'J’ho news of tJio inassacro to him by tho fpiecn. At the appointed nioniing, 
had no sooner leached Koine wJieii the lisly father Miaisieur la Mothc-Fenelori preseuled himself hoforo 
ordcied the la.inou to Ins flivd from the castlo of her majesty, whom ho found dressed in deep mourning, 
yt. Angelo, and hoiifiios to bo lighted in all the with tho ladies of the court standing aioniid in a vast 
pnneipal stiivts and public places. On tho following ciielc, in Jiko sable garments. The Frenchman was 
day ho walked in pioeession through the city, fol- too porl'cot a courtier to Ikj at all aliashcdliy'this little 
lowed bv all the cardinals, tho ambassadors of tlio scene, and taking tho hint as to the expression of his 
Oatholio jiowcrs, ami an imnienso train of priests, face liom the queen, uppioached her witli a grave air, 
carrying ciosscs, banneis, and images of saints. After as being included among tlie mutejj of tlio procession, 
kneeling and praying at tho high altar of St. Peter’s, I'his was more than Elizalioth waspiepared for; so 
tho pontiff went to perform moss at tho churches of she drew ]>a Motho into a window, inquiring whether 
tho Dominicans and tlie .losuits, giving thanks ti* tho king of France had loally given his consent to tfio 
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inassacro. The ^mbassailor, wlio had loarnt his lesson 
well, lopoated the story of tho conspiracy, dwelling on 
tJio necessity of overcoming a fonnidahlo evil by des¬ 
perate means; and the queen had nothing h> give in 
answer but tho tamo remark that she hoped his master 
would not desert his foreign allies the same as ho hUd 
deserted his I’rotestant subjocis in their hour of need. 
Thereupon she swept out of tho xwjn, and stripping 
oflf her black dress, lancicd she had revenged the 
murder of a hundred thousand Huguenots. 

'I’ho Woodstwk masciueiado did not oinfaibute in 
any way, as Elizabeth had hoped, to allay tho in¬ 
tense excitement of tho people; and Burleigh Ix'gan 
to fear that war with Fifsoco, though not desirable 
from a piliticfd ^loint of view,- would bo inevitable. 
Jlis own feelings wore so strong that he told tho 
French am1>ahs.ador, in piesonco of the privy council, 
that tho murder of tho Huguenots was tho rirost 
horrible crime comniittc-d in tho world sinexi tho cntci- 
fixion of Chn'st. He cortld not say, Burleigh added, 
on whom tho chief guilt rested, but had no licsitatiorr 
in eondeninrng the king, who had sanctiorred by his 
])rehi‘nco and demeanour a deed of unexampled infamy. 
'I’ho words were sharp enough to rouse tho spiiit of 
tlio ambassador, who hintetl that brtclr remarks, if 
reix'ated, would lead to his depai trrro, and was iirfornied 
in reply that there was no objectioir to such a steji. 
The attrtrrde of (ho English envoy at the Fiencli court, 
Sir 'niomas Smith, gave not much hojie for tho jne- 
servatkin of amicable relations between tho two 
countries. Srr Thomas Smith having been iristrnetcd 
by Burleigh to ask for a lull ex)>]unution of tlio causes 
of the massacre, re]K»r(ed, without rcservalioit, that 
tho basis of the whole was a liideoua ]>lot of the queen- 
mother, and that tho tale of the e.ons)>iniey w.ss rvtlli- 
out foirndaliorr. “If the .idmiial and Ins iriends uere 
guilty," lie wrote, “ why were (lioy not a]>pieli<-Tided 
and tiied? So is tlio traveller slain by tlio roblKU , 
M) is tiro lion by tho fox; so tho hind hy the Irorr, so 
Abel by (’am. And grunt even that tlrey were guiltj', 
and that they dre.amt tioasoir in their sleep; wliat 
erimo committed the nierr, women, and ehikhen nrrir- 
dured at Lyons, at Bordeaux, at Orleans? What drd 
tho infants killed at tho breasts of their mothers at 
Ronon, at (.'aen, at I.a Rochelle? God knows tlio 
assasSiuR.” Burleigh felt as doerdy, y<'t liesit.at(*d to 
embark in war against tho murderers of the llugrrenots, 
still bolding to In's old iK'liel that tho great enemy, as 
of I’r-otesfantisin so of England, was not Fraiu-o bnt 
iSjrain. Tlius tlio T'lnglish envoy lenrainetl in France, 
and tho Frencli aiuhassadui’ in England, to tho gi-eat 
satislaction of Elizalxith, who could not Iwar tho idea 
of losing such a courtly ornament as Monsieur la 
Motht'-b'enelon. The morn ning eoiuedy over, he made 
himself a greater favourite than over, to the extent of 
being able to bring the queen to outrage ^niblic opinion 
by consenting to stand gixliiiotlier to a newly-Wu'n 
French princess. King (iiatles, after leading a life of 
tire wildest debauch, had nrarrrod the year Irefore a 
German princess, who had brought him a daughter, 
to whom tlie maiden queen of England was now' in¬ 
vited to bo sprnsor. The report of the qrreen having 
accepted tiro invitation, and appointed tho carl of 
Worcester to go as special luubassador to the court ol 
Prance, oreated a storm ol' indignation throughout 
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England. It seemed no less than a crime to all giKid 
rrotestarrts that tho (jueerr should connect lierM'lf 
thus publicly jvitlr a motuireh whoso hands were still 
r-eoking witlr tho blood of tho Isat of bis subjects, 
aitd tboro came nmmirous ]xititiorrs to put a stop to tlm 
onrlrassy. But Elizabeth was deter iinned to have her 
will, and the earl of Worcester bad ioleaw'for Baris 
at tho end of Octolier, two months after the niassiwue. 
lie tried to make his departure as sucrotlyas jrossibK', 
)'et notwitlistaudrng his pioeautious ho w'as atlaekcil 
rrridway betwi>ou Dover and (’.ilais by a boatful of 
armed men, who killed four of his suite and wounded 
seven, bnt were be-aterr off at last, after vainly at¬ 
tempting to capture tin' ambassador’. It was tire first 
loud ])rotost of tlio ix'ojilo against the coriiso of policy 
t<ak('ir by Elizabeth. 

That tho queen could not long eontinuo in this 
course wrthoiit raising, irr tho excited state of tlio 
natron, a terrible storm, not easily to be subdued, was 
clear to Burleigh, and he fiankly said so to liis mistress. 
Daily, from all par’ts of llin country, came letters 
aiinoiiucing an iiuniiuent rising of tlm Brotestants 
against all suspeetod of shaiing the opinions of tho 
holy father in respect to tho Breueh massacre ; every 
Ihiman Catholic w'as liKiked upon as an assassin in 
disguise, and (ho more violent of tho leliuniois were 
ci’j’ing aloud to give them “ Bans pistiee.” Even tho 
bishops addressed a request to th?i goveiriincnt for 
iiunn'diately jiutting to iloath all ('atholics lel.tined in 
prison for lelusing tho oath of allegiance, which peti 
tion w'os backed try the ii'poit tliat attacks upon the 
gaols contaiiiivg reciisaiit.s Jiad boen inado in sereial 
jilaees. The demand was .sternly icfused by Elizabeth; 
bnt she listeruHl with more a}ipioval to a pi(i]io.sition 
biought forw'ard by Edwin Sandys, bishop i*f London, 
s].)i*nking not only in tho name of his eloueal liiethrcn 
but of the pe(i])le of the eiqii^al, to tho ofteet that “ tho 
queen of treots’ head should be struck fiom her 
sliouldeiH.” Theio was nioio tlian one reason <o 
indu'O Eli/ahith to sbiehl Mary Stuart no longer. 
Tlio liatied of the Brotestants against her had I'isen, 
both on account of the ic^ohitien <if her eiiinoH in 
Buchanan’s woik, and her lelalionshi]) to the French 
loyal family, to such a height that it seemed almost 
impossible foi the queen to continue hei pn'tection 
Avitbout se.iously endangering her own po])ul.iiity , 
besides Avliicli tbo state of jrartics in Siolland bad 
bccomo such as to make it luqieiatively incossaiy 
oitlier to I’cvivo her influence, or to render it hanuless 
forever. A civil war, horrible in all its asjK'cts, had 
desolated tho rinhapjiycountry, witli but slight mtei vals 
of rest, since the as.sassinatiou of Muriiry. * Tho oail of 
Lennox, lifted into the xaeant regency hy the aiqiie- 
busomen of Berw-iek, was known from tho commence¬ 
ment to bo too feeble a character fo maintain himself 
long in a position reqniiing the highest physical and 
mental eneigy; blithe fell even srsmer than expected, 
aftoi little mi o tliau a year’s nominal tenrno of oflice. 
On the 4tli of September, 1671, w'hile at Stilling to 
see the young king, ho was seized by a dctachimiit of 
brigfUids fiom tho Border, led by tho laii d of Biiecleugh 
and some of tho ITaTniltons, and shot m the ojien street. 
Tho deed was committcjd i>ai tly fur jnditical objects, 
and partly in private revenge, Lennox having hung, j 
j some monels before, tho archbish.. of St. Andrew's I 
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whoso loas—though ho tlcservcd hanging hotter than 
any other man in Sootland—was diHjply deplored liy 
his clan. But tho assassination of Lennox proved no 
gain to oilhor the Ilamiltons or the fiiends of Majy 
Stuart. Tho day after the nimder, the iiohlcs as- 
Bonhled at Stirling, last loiniiant of tJio biuid of con- 
fodorato lords, olocted tho carl <)f Mar, govoi nor of tho 
inthnt king, to tho logency, chiotiy in tho liopo that 
ho might sncocKxl in gaining IGuglish asbisfanco, and 
thus end tho (oi'J ihlo anaichy luidor wiiiob tho country 
was Buflbriug. Scotland had got so exhanstod hy 
fliis tiiiie, tliat tho gicat ]»oUtical factions had hocomo 
incai>ahlc to di'cido thcii struggle for power in tho 
open Hold. Singly, like faiuishwl wolves, the men of 
oaiih party alhuikod each other and tore oiich other to 
pioeiM. Tho foul deed of tho ahsa.sbin of Jjinlitligow 
was hoaiing tenihlc ])unislimcut to a whole nation. 

\V ilh tho aecc'-sum of tho earl of Mar te tho regency 
there eaiiio to l)o Uireo piincipal factions in Scx)tland, 
each of them hwking to foreign help to got tho iipiHir 
hand. Mar and his fiiends, known os the king’s 
jiaily, and repu'seuting tlic ovorwholming majority 
of tho nation, Imt iKiweilesa in tho general state of 
anarchy, put their tnist in England; while their chief 
opponents, the llainil'oiis, allu-d with Border lairds 
such as tlic Scotts and Kers, calling tluaiisolves the 
c[ucen’s party, laid ojH)ne.<l coniiunnieations with King 
I’liihp, A^ho secihed not unwilling to as.sist them. 
Besides thoso two, a third party had grown up binco 
the murder of Munay known as tho “ 0a.stiliun8” for 
being in possession of tho e.astlo of Edinburgh. The 
leaders of this faction, which hxiked to Imuiico for help, 
wore Kirkaldy of Orange and Ijcthington, longministor 
of state, the shrowde.st man in all Hi'otland and the 
most unprincipled. Lothington had como te tpiarrel 
with liis fomici friends llio I’l'e.sbyteriaii.s, and siic- 
ecedod in dtawing tlio btaneh old warrior, tlio laird of 
Grange, eouipatiion of John Knox binco the days 
when Arehlnsliop Beaton mot his doom, over to his 
bide, althougli theio was a gulf Indwcen them as 
deep as that hetween hhuself and Knox. 'I’ho re- 
Ciiiuers held up “the will of Ood” as their suprenio 
guide; Lelhiiiglon did not mind tolling his lilends 
in eoufideiiti.il hours that God was “ anc Bogill of 
tlio nurboiy." Bioken down by illness, bis body 
half paralyzed, but his intellect as keen as over, 
Lethingtou was a foi-midahlo man to lioth tho 
king’s and tho queen’s jiarties; and perched on the 
battlements of Edinburgh Castle, like in en f'agle’s 
nest, ho wenied to hold Iho scales botw'oon oithio of 
the factions. Having vaiiilj .nought to g.iin him over 
hy inomisesf the oail of Mar had no elioieo lelt in 
ovdoi to establisli his govoinmeut, if only in name, 
but to lay siege to Edmlmrgli Castle, lie accordingly 
moved with the liiindful of men which his fi iends woic 
enabled to laiso from Stirling to O’o capital, but, 
liefore beginning siege ojtt'rahons, implored Elizalxdli 
once more to send bim some troops and mi nicy, so as 
not to lisk tho breaking lunvn of the last lerm ant, of 
an ostablislu d government in tho de.stmcfioii of his 
small f< TCP. But while ho was wiiting to the qupon 
of England, Lothington wnis in active cijne,s{joiidpneo 
with tlie qiipon-motlier of France, and the Ijamiltens 
witli King Philip and Alv.a, and in tho raeo of 
luessengoiB and messagos foitnue iqi]H'aied|o incline 


more to the party of Maiy Stuart aqd tho castilians 
than to tlio regent, Elizabeth, irrosoluto as over, 
would premise nothing, while Cathorino do Medici 
assured Lothington that a French fleet would Bail for 
Leith in a few months; and thodukoof Alvainfoimed 
Lord Seton, envoy of the iramiltous, tliat the norlhere 
coasts of Scotland had lioen already sui voyod, and that 
a Spanish force would land in Aherdecmshii o as soon as 
liis friends had made all preparations for a campaign. 
This was a spur to tlic queen’s party to sot llieniselvos 
in movoinont at oneo. The week after the icgcnt had 
gone from Stirling to Ediiilmrgh, tho Ibimiltons with 
their allies the Border troopoi h inai died into Alierdeen- 
shire, liuraing and plundering along tho road, and 
killing incliscnminatdy men, womon, and children. 
The clan of Eoriics, old foes of tho Ifainiltens, wore 
bpoeially maiIced out for destiuetioii among tho rest, 
and 01 dels were given to day e^cn tho infant 
at tho breast of tho mother. Sweeping clown the 
valley of tlio Don, the honlo of mnrderors wore 
stojijHMl by I’owie (\astlo, in wdiii'h Lady Forbes, 
with her ehiidreii imd servants, had shut, herself up. 
Defence there could not be, the coimtiy having limg 
been drained of atiiied men, and w’hen tho troopers, 
laaded by Adam Gordon, eauio under tlie walls, they 
made a In each with hammer and pickaxe, and flung in 
blazing faggots of wikxI. A loud wailing now rose 
nyi to heaven, and through iiro and smoko Iho littlo 
ehihlien eauie rusliing to savo their lives, hut tliey 
had no sooner got outside when they wore eanglit on 
]nko.s, and tossed back into the flames. It was a snit- 
alilo preparation of the queen’s pui ly for the reception 
ctf the duke of Alva in'Seotland. 

I’ho horrors of Towic Castlo made but little impres¬ 
sion in a ccmntiy lilecdiiig from all tho wounds of 
protracted civil stiifo. Finding it impossible to 
icilnoo Edinbuigh Gastlo witli but a few lumdrcHl men 
under his command, and not even money to jiay tliaso, 
the carl of nr letnnied to Stirling, whore ho died, 
not witlioiit Biisjiieion of poison, on tho 28tli of 
October, 1572. .lust before Ids death, tho long 
negotiation for assistance with Elizribclli, which liad 
Ivjcti tho princij.al occupation of Ids iigeney, had 
ontored a somowhat important phase. On IJmleigh’s 
advice, who could see no other way of getting rid of 
tho aioh-plolter disturbing the peace of llio rcalm^ the 
queen jnoposod to tho carl of Mar to deliver Maiy 
Stuart lip to 1dm, on tho implied condition that she 
blu.iild receive due ymiiibhment as a imudoress. It 
was a pioposal evidently advantageous to the Scottish 
govci-niiKuit, inasmuch as after the death of Maiy 
Stuait thoTTamibons eoiild not oontinnetlicirinuidors 
and loblK'iies undcT the dignified title of the queen’s 
party, and tlie gioimd would lie taken away for tho 
threatened invasioiis of both the Fieiieh and tho 
Spaniaixis. Novortheloss, the regent hesitated in 
aeofqiting the oifer unconditionally, justly thinking 
that tho oxeention of tho captive qiioon would beat 
lea,st as great an advantage to Elizabeth as to his own 
paity, and that the odium of awarding piiniehment to 
a loyal malefactor, the same as to any other vulgar 
croHlure, should not bo cast upon him and his friends 
witliont some equivalent advantage. Do therefore 
stipubted tliat Elizaholh, in rotuni for being freed of 
her dangcious piisoner, dmuld take tho young kiiqg 
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under her protefction, ontoring npon an apooincnl 
that Ids rights to tho throne of England, as well aw to 
that of Scotland, should not he invalidated hy any 
judicial sontcnco passed upon his mother, and that., 
'moreover, she should assist his adherents to establish 
a£nn rule, beginning with tho reduction of the for¬ 
tress of tho C4ipi(al. These wore clearly fair con¬ 
ditions ; but tho queen felt little inclined to agree to 
them, the old fear of acknowledging a successor, oven 
in tho person of an infant, still haunting her mind. 
However, Hurleigh, anxious to bring tho negotiations 
to a successful end, induced her not to reject tho pro- 
])Osals of tho regent altogether, and she conwintoil to 
ilospatch Sir Henry KiUcgiow.os special envoy to 
Scotland. Kir HonT 3 % brother-in-law of Hurleigh, 
anivod at Edinburgh in tho middle of Septorabor, to 
Iwliold a sight such as ho had never witnessed in his 
lift. 

Tlio report of the masKicro of tho Huguenots had 
just reached Scotland, stirring the grcsit heart of tho 
nation to its decjwst dc])ths. 'J’o the Protestant 
churchmen of England tho night of St. Ilaitholomcw 
appeared ns a great cnnio against humanity; to tho 
I’lesbytorians of Scotland it was like tho murder of 
)iear and dear ivlatkuis. John Knox called Calvin 
his father; and John Knox’s pupils looked upon 
O.ilvin's disciples as their brethren, «!loser to their 
souls than mere brothois <ounoclc<l by tho ties of 
flesh.' -For a moment, vvhen tlio nows of tho hideous 
muidors roaclu'il Keofland, there was dumb despair, 
but lol lowed quickly by a ciy for revenge. Kuck, 
l; 5 iug ill at Kt. j\iidlew’s, attitfikf'd by a stroke of 
]iaialysis which left him nn.iblo to move, and heart¬ 
broken by tho miseiy of his nnfoitunato oonntry, 
gathered slrengtli at Iho wild cry, and moving his 
bail iKxly by a gigantic ellorl. of the mind, arose and 
went to Edinbuigli, He went into tlie puljiit and 
proaolied ns bo bad novel' preaclied bofoie. uoids of 
fire, wolds of holy ingo. wokIs of heavenly exaltation 
came fioai Ins lips. Jt was tho last sermon delivoied 
by .loJiii Knox. Etoni tlio pulpit lie was carried back 
to his bed, Koi/,cd by another jiaralytie stroke, which 
set his mind wandeiing. He leeovered conseiousnoss 
a few days after, to learn that his liours npon earth 
wci'i* numhered, whoreupon he sent for tlio oldeis oi‘ 
tho kirk, exhoitiiig them to ho constant in tho faith 
under whatever trials Hod might send. Fiom religion 
tho thoughts of John Knox revorteil to his conntiy. 
He resolved, hefoio quitting the world of tho living, 
lo make a last attenqit to rostoio peaco and harmony 
among his fiionds and cvuntrj'inen, and with tliis 
gre.at, ohjeet in view sent a message to his old disciple 
and companion, Kirkaldy of range. “Ho,” lie said 
to David Lindsay, minister of Perih, who was watch¬ 
ing at his liodsido, “ go to ^on man at Jho castle; toll 
him I warn him in the name of Goil to leave that evil 
cause. Noitlie.r the craggy rock in which he misomhly 
confides, nor tho camal pnidenco of the man whom ho 
esteems a demigod, sliall avail him against being 
dragged frflm his nest with shame and hung on tlie 
gallows against tJio sun.” liindsay did as ordeied, 
and being admitted into the castle moved the heart of 
tho old laird till ho promised to do as hidden by John 
Knox. But before piKuting the castlo-gatos ho led the 
measonger lo Lothiugton, who, crouching, lame, and 


hrokon W disease, was yet keeping the stout eom- 
mander of tho fortre.ss in absolute thraldom. 1 .othiu-f- 
ton laughoil aloud whim hearing of his fiiend’s inleu- 
tion to surroiidcr. “ Wo will not surrender,” ho cried, 
with shrill voice, and, addtossing Lindsjiy, “Ho ami 
toll Master Knox that ho is but a diybing prophet ” 
Thewoi'ds weie carried tothe great ndiiiinm. “ Well, 
well,” said ho; “J have Iwon oarnost with my Hod 
aiiont the twa men. For the one, 1 am sorry that sa 
should Ixifall him. yet Hod assures mo there is lueicy 
for his soul: for tho other I have ua waiiaiitthat ovci 
ho shall bo well.” 

While Knox was lying on his dcalhhed at Ediu- 
biiigh, tho regent, the call of Mar, was put into jiis 
coffin at Stirling. On tho 27th of OotolHir, the carl 
w.ia walking alxmt, stool-eajipcd, the swoid at his 
side, in the fnlnoss of slrengtli, and tin the 2Sth ho 
was lying on tho floor, cold, stilV, and st.nk. That 
Mary Stiiait. had ordered him to lie piisoned for 
negotiating her surrender was the gi ncml opinion of 
tho people, and soemwl probahlo enon;;]i, but it 
mattered little in tlio gcneial chaos of things, with 
every man’s life at Iho moroy of any other man pis- 
seshod of a firelock or an old piece of non. Ilegmit 
of Seofhtud or Isiggnr at tho lomlside, it was all the 
same: no man could hop) moie, ri.sing in tJioinoiiiiiig, 
than to get his six feet of earth U'fqfo the evening muj 
had sot>. 'J’lio friends of tho eail, Moitoii, b’lithven, 
Hloncaini, and others, had his grave dug .ind pul. him 
low and said a sliort prayer, then they diow thcji 
bhaip swords, buckled llicir aimoiir tightei, juiiqicd 
on tlieir liorsts, and rode olf to Mdinbiirgh. l\Jio 
should 1)0 regent in Mar’s place was llio gical 
question to ho solved, and there was hiit one man in 
all Sootland ahle to solve it. Tliat man, too, wis hat 
a s])an imnoved fiom death, tho lidcis knew it, and 
preasod the spurs into the sides of their .steeds till tho 
b]<H)d Tail down the qiiiveiiiig flanks. at night 

on tlin liitli of November, Moitou and Ids eompaiiintis 
arrived at Edmhiirgh, aiulajqilhd for pei mission to 
SCO John Knox The calls were admitted, and .ificr 
a long secret conference with tho refonner icl.icd to 
their homes. Five days after, on tho 2‘lt h of N ovcndier, 
lf)72, Morton nas ptoclainicd regent of K.'otl.md at 
the Tolbooth of Edinburgh. The same d.iy, nitli tho 
sinking sun, tho greatest and noblest, of Kcotch- 
mcn—greatest and noblest of the ago and of all tiiin-s 
—went to his eternal rest,. .Tolm Knox dad as lie 
had lived, with tho name of Hod in his Lcai I. and on 
his lips. His filends read to him tho seventccutlj 
chapter of the Hospd of Kl. John, nlioreip, ho said, lie 
liad fii.^'t ca.st anchor, and with tlic last verse, “And 
1 have declared unto them tJiy n.'imo, and will dcclaie 
it: that tJio love wherewith thmi hast lo\ cd me may ho 
in tlioin, and I in them,” liis Jiead sank hack on tlio 
pillow. Then his eyes closed, he piaycd, and tlio 
shadow of death sv I’pl. over Ids face. 

The liist caro of the eail of Morton on assuming tho 
regoncy was to tafco up the thread of tho negotiations 
with Elizalioth, dropped by tho doath of his predeces¬ 
sor. Sir Henry Killegrow, as earnest a Piotostant as 
liis brothcr-ia law Bui loigli, had been gi eatly afiected 
by tho scenes ho had witnes.scd at J’-'dinbiugh, ntul 
promised to do all in his jiower to gain the miicli- 
ucuded a$sLtauco of tho JhiglLsh : .•.■rnmeul. His j 
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lettoiB had the effect of inducing Elizabeth to send a 
supply of money to the regent, which, and the 
reiterated pinmise ol the queen that iinder certain 
conditions she might be induced to adopt the young 
king as her successor, had an immense influence in 
strengthening the hands of the government. Far 
more energetic than his predecessor, and with a 
ylgour amounting at times to ferocity, Morton lost no 
time in handling his nowiy-acquirt^ power. Deter¬ 
mined to overooino his enemies, either by force or 
intrigue, he began by summouing the chiefs of the 

5 [neon's party to surrender, or to prepare themselves 
or a w'ar of extermination. Tlie ITamiltons well 
knew his character, and being fully acquainted with 
the change in the attitude of Elizal>oih effected by 
Killogrew, offered to nogotiato with the regent. 
Aheideenshire Was theirs, but no Spanish fleet had 
yet sot sail for its coast, and Alva’s promises to Lord 
Seton got more and more vague, leaving but the 
slightest hope of King Philip’s banner flying over the 
head of Border troopers. It was thus they offered to 
treat, and Morton, to aid their good-will, raised with 
Elizabeth’s money a few troops, and marched upon 
them, banging as many peace-disturbers by tlm way 
us bo could lay hold of. Arrived at Perth, he sent a 
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final summons into the camp of the enemy, which 
brought the loaders to propose a conference. Sir 
Henpr Killegrew, who had accompanied the regent 
in his march—greatly strengthening by his piosence 
the general bebcf that an English army was coming 
to his aid—assented, to the conference taking place 
under his me<liation, the resplt of which was the con- 
olusion of a treaty of peace after but short deliberation. 
By tlie terms of this treaty the earl of Iluntly and 
Sm Adam Gordon, in the name of the Hamiltons and 
Gordons, and the lairds of Buccleugh and Jobnsttm, 
M cbi&flaius of tlie benderers, consented to submit to 
the ^vernment, to recognize as illegal overytlling 
done in opposition to the king’s government since tlie 
coronation of James VI. at Stirling, and, ffnally, to 
deolaro null and void all tho claims of Mary Stuart to 


the throne of Scotland, . In return Ibr tiiese (xmoes- 
I sions and the acknowledgment of his regency, the 
earl of Morton consented to grant a complete amnesty 
for all past offences, and the reinstalment of all the 
leaders of the rebellion in their former honours and 
possessions. The important document ombodyi^ these 
stipulations was signed at the lodgings of the English 
ambassador at Perth, on tho 23rd of Februory, 1578 ; 
and with its signature vanished the last shadow of 
power flickering areund the name of Mary Stuart. 

All Scotland now acknowledged tho govonimcntof 
Morton, except tho small piece of rock towering above 
the capital. Tho “castilians,” fighting for personal 
rather than general objeote, were more than ever in 
hopes of aid from Frsmoe, tho queon-raother having 
given positive assurance to Lothington that a French 
fleet would cast anchor at Leith before the midsummer 
of l.')73, to “ restore onler " in the ntuno of Charles IX. 
To this assurance both Lothington and Kirkaldy were 
the more inclined to ti-ust, as French assistance had 
already supplied them with provisions enough to last 
for nearly a year, also with penty of guns and ammu¬ 
nition, and with everything required to withstand a 
lBngthene<l siege. Tho fortress, besides, was held to 
be impregnable, situated as it was on the extreme end 

of a steep ridge of rock, 
falling off vertically on 
throe sides in precipices 
above two huudied feet 
deep, and acco.'=siblo only 
bj 5 v. a,, nanow causeway 
about a mlro’leng loading 
fiom tho city, which was 
fortified hy immense walls 
and earthwork i, with guns 
jTsing tier above tier. Mor¬ 
ton himself know tlie castle 
to be impregnable by tho I 
forces under his command, 
and conscious that his rule 
was but a mockery as long 
as tlie capital of the king¬ 
dom was under the guns of 
an antagonistic power, con¬ 
stantly striving to attract a 
foreign aimy, ho exhausted 
. , him^f in promises to Le- 

thington and Kirkaldy to 
surrendera ixissessii mwhich 
they were holding only on trust, as supposed friends of 
the established government. The laird of Grange felt 
inclined to accept the proiwsals of the regent, otiering 
to him and his adherents tho highest honours in the 
state, but Lothiugtou again resisted. Ho hated 
Morton, and, firmly porsi^ed that a few thousand 
French troops would not fail to place the supremo 
power in his own hands, he had no trouble to bring 
Kirkaldy to share in Ids views. Tho regent now was 
left to ins last resource, tliat of seeking help from 
Elizabeth. Ho implored her, for tho sake of his 
unhappy country, exhausted hy internal strife, to 
lend him soldiers and guns sufficient to reduce the 
last spot in which rebellion was hiding, and tins to 
give peace to Scotland. Sir Hemy Killogrew warmly - 
sepondod the request of Morton. “If tio aiurtiqb#- 
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not recovered,*** he informed the queen, “and that 
with expedition, thm'e will be the b^inniitg of sor¬ 
rows, Mio foreign interference may put in danger the 
throne of yonr majesty and the realm of England.” 
Elizabeth was not frightened by mere words, but the 
report of her envoy was backed by another piece of 
news which gave it an nnexpeoted importance. 
Burleigh learnt through his foreign spies that the 
Lady Mar, widow of the late regent of Gotland, who 
continued to have the custody of the young king at 
Stirling Castle, hod entered into a secret coiTespondonce 
wiA Catherine de Medici for delivering up her pre- 
oions chaigo as soon as a French fleet should appear on 
tlie coast. Knowing that Lady Mar, a Koman-Catholic, 
was not at all unlikely to carry out such a bargain if 
once concluded, Burleigh pres^ upon Elizabeth the 
necessity of sending the aid demanded by Morton. 
The qneen waveind but a moment; Edinburgh Castle 
was little to her, and for the regent she cared still 
loss, but the person of the boy-king, her own pro¬ 
bable successor, was a prize not to be put in jeopardy. 
Towards the end of March, Sir William fhmry, 
governor of Berwick, recoivoif orders to sot sail for 
Leith with five hundred haokbutters, one hundred 
and forty pikomen, and a train of heavy siege guns, 
niok-named “ her majesty’s poaoe-makors.” The eom- 
nmnd was duly olwyod; and on the 17th of April the 
little force, insignificant in number, yet canying in its 
hands the fate of a kingdom, marched into Edinburgh, 
welcomed by tlio enthusiastic cries of the citizens. 

'Jlio siego of Edinburgh Castlo commenced on the 
17th of May, it having taken just a month to dig the 
trenches and put the big guns, the i>eaoe-makors, 
into the riglit position, flioing the fortification on the 
narrow ridge leading from the city to the top of the 
rock. "Wilhiu the castle there were newly two 
hundred men, and the attacking party without con¬ 
sisted of about fourteen hundred soldiers, including 
seven hundred men furnished by the regent; but 
whatever inequality there was in numbers was fully 
made up by the advantage of position. The “Cas¬ 
tilians ” seemed so certain of victory that even when 
the English batteries had been planted, under the cross¬ 
fire of the castlo guns, they refused all 000111 of accom¬ 
modation; and to tho last summons of the regont, 
offering a complete amnesty, Kirkaldy replied that 
he did not mean to surrender as long as there was 
ono stone uixm the other. Further parleying being 
evidently useless, tho big guns on the 17th of May 
began to spit fire. Their effort was directed mainly 
against the bastion known as the David’s Tower, 
considered the centre of tho fortress, and known to 
be of great strength. David’s Tower was tough 
indeed, fur it took six days, and more than two 
thousand balls of iron, to Matter it^to pieces and 
bring down the mns on tho walls, tr^ether with the 
gunners, into the dust. On*the 23rd the huge 
bulwark which bad stood the storm of centuries fell 
witK a crash heard for miles around, and the red flag 
on its summit sank amidst clouds of dust. But the 
besieged yet bold out, though Lethington, unable to 
stand the furious cannonading, which threatened to 
shake his frail body into atoms, had to be carried 
dovm into the vaults below tho fortifications. Op the 
.24th another bastion, the Wallaqb Tower, riddled 


like a sieve by incessant firing, fell into dust; and 
tho next day the outer dofenoos of the citadel were 
occupied by the English artillerymen with little re¬ 
sistance. A fli\g of truce was now stuck out from tho 
battlements, and an ofiiccr came down to parley with 
Sir William Dniry. Keferrod to the regent, ho made 
to him tho offer, in tho name of the lainl of Grange, 
to surrender the castle on condition of a complete 
amnesty being gr;mtcd. But Morton refused, telling ' 
the messenger mat the time for amnesty had gone by 
with the death of two hundred brave men, killed 
during the siege, and that honoeforth nothing could be 
accepted but unconditional surrender. Once more 
tho batteries commenced firing, and once more the 
English artillerymen advanced, taking possession of the 
second lino of defences. On the morning of tlie 28tli 
Kirkaldy himself, a white rod in his hand, camo upon 
tho ramparts ho still called his own, and demands a 
fi'oo departure with all his men, declaring that if not 
granted, tho ruins of the fortress should bury besiegers 
and besieged. Ho was told tliat his soldiers might 
pass out free, but that as regarded himself, Letbing- 
ton, and three others, they must surrender uncon¬ 
ditionally. The laird knew what it meant, and 
returning to his men prepared to die a soldier’s 
death. But now rebellion arose in his own camp. 
The garrison, having overheard tlie offer made to 
their commander, and seeing fuithor resistance utterly 
hopeless, opened the gate for themselves; and in tho 
evening of tho 28th of May the flag of King James 
waved over tho ruins of Edinburgh Castle. For the 
first time suk® that other May evening, five years 
boforo, wlien Mary Stuart fled from her prison in 
Loch Levon, all Scotland obeyed ono ruler. 

Tliore was not much uncertainty regarding the fate 
in store for Lethington and tho laird of Giange. TJio 
former made dosiierato efforts to save his life by im¬ 
ploring the aid of Elizabetli; but although the queen 
interceded in his favour with tho regent it was of no 
avail The rage of tho people against Letliington was 
so groat that he had to be protected by a strong guard 
of soldiers to save him from violence, which hatred, 
together with tho sliame of the gallows, had such an 
effect upon his mind that he committed suicide in his 
piisou, eleven days after tho suiTondor of the castlo. 

“ Lethington died at Loilh after tho pld ^ Boman 
fashion,” Sir James Melville noted down-in his diaiy. 
After the death of tho man who had looked upon God 
as a nursery boggle, there remained only the laird of 
Giange for punishment. The friends of tho latter 
exerted themselves for him in a manner profoundly 
touching. Eighty men, some relatiyes of the laird 
and others connected with him by tics of friendship 
of long standing, offered to become perpetual servants 
to the houSe of Angus and Morten “in bond of man- 
rent,” and to give up all their lands and diattels and 
wiuitever else tlioy possessed in exchange for his 
pardon. But tho regent was inexorable; ho had the 
r^utation of being grasping, yet tho immense bribe 
offered served but to foilify him in tho stern path of 
duty. “ Considering,” he wrote to Sir Henry KiJI^ 
grew, who continued pleading in the name of his 
mistress for the life of th« old soldier, “ considering 
what hath been daily spOKcn by the preachers that 
God’s pla^e would not ceaso till th land was purged 
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&f blood, «nd coueddering the demands of those who, 
by the doftth of their friends, the destruction of 
tndt houses, the taking away of their goods, cannot 
be satisfied by any ofier made to me in particular, I 
have doliboratod to let justice proceed.” Aocoidingly, 
oA the 8rd of August, Kirkaldy of Gmnge, whom 
Lothington had flattered that he would become a 
second Wallace, was placed in a low oart and drawn 
from his prison to the gallows eroptod in the High 
; Street of Edinburgh. Iho minister who, at his own 
Tiritih, attended him to whisper in his ear the lost com¬ 
forts of religion was flavid Lindsay, the same who 
had carri^ to him the final message of John Knox. 
It was four in the aftoinoon when the mournful pro¬ 
cession Biri vod at tlie place of execution, all Edinburgh 
looking on in breathless silence. By order of mo 
regent, the liangraau fastened the rope round the nock 
of the laiid so that ho might look eastward towards 
the casUe, place of his groat crime; but as the cart 
moved on fi ora under the doomed man, the body swung 
slowly round, till tho evening sun was streaming full 
upon his face, now livid in tho agony of death. Then 
David Lindsay remembered the words of Knox: “ Ho 
shall bo dragged from his nest with sliamo, and hung 
on tho gallows against tho sun.” 

Elizabeth’s tioops had withdrawn ft om Edinburgh 
long beforo the exccutiou of tho laird of Grange. 
Careful not to inoiir unnecessary expmse, Sir William 
Drury received orders to roship his hackbuttors, 
pikomon, and great guns as soon as Hie castle was 
taken, with special injunction to giilher and bring 
home as many of tho three thousand balls which had 
been hurled against the old walls and towers as could 
lie picked out of tho ruins. Sir Henry Killcgrow also 
went back to England a month after the troops Irad 
loft, convoying the thanks of Morton to the queen, and 
tho expression of his hope that she would carry out 
the proposal made to his predecessor of sending tho 
mitjdoicss of Kirk o’ Field for trial before her judges. 
Elizabeth accepted Hie tlianks, but professed to bo 
almost angry at the ofibr. In the first oxciteineut 
following tho massacre of the Huguenots she had been 
willing to sacrifice Mary Stuart to appose the wild 
cry for vengeance luiscd throughout tho land; but 
since lliat time tho waves liad subsided, and her grim 

E urpuse had subsided with them. Her horror of 
loodhlied was sincere, and, combined with her high 
notions of loyal privilege, made her utterly unwilling 
to punish the fallen qnen'n more than absolutely neces- 
sajy for her own protection. Mary Stuart, too, had 
given signs of repentance of late which even Btirlcigh 
believed sinCore. Unable to conspire by reason of 
her strict confinement, and willi no more tiino to 
expend upon dictating letters to all tlie princes of 
Europe, and inventing and changing ciphers for 
secret coirespondcnce, she had taken to needlework, 
millinery, and the ri^ring of turtle-doves. “ My lord 
of Glasgow,” sho wrote to her representative at the 
Erench court, while ICdinburgh Castle was being 
braiegc l, “ I li^ you to obtain for tne some turtle¬ 
doves and Ikrwry fowls, that I may brin^ them up 
in this country. I sliould take pleasure tn foediug 
them iu their cages, as 1 do all the little birds I mu 
find: these are the only pastimes of a jioor jirisopw.” 
The ttrchbishop of Glasgow was too good a diplorpatist 


sot to hand the letter to EliKabet^’s aiub8S8ad<S'> who 
I sent it on to his mistress. The quem appoaiw 
touohed by the little piece of comedy, and ww more 
touched still when Mary sent her some taHete ,and. 
other dasoriptions of fiinw work which she hod nmo 
with her own hand. Monsieur la Moth^F^nelon 
liad to deliver these presents; and when he informed 
Mary Stuart that they had been well-received, she 
broke forth in a lively strain of tliankfulness. 
feel the greatest satisfootiem,” she told the French 
envoy, “ at the good nows you give mo, that it Im 
pleased tho queen to accept my tablets, for I desire 
nothing so much as to be able always to please her, 
in the least as well as in tho most important affairs. 

I am desiious to make her a head-dress as soon as I 
can ; but if you tliink some articles of network would 
please her bettor, I will make them.” Edinburgh 
Castle had fallen and the laird of Graaige hod been 
hung when this letter was written. For months 
Mary Stuart was in mortal fear of being delivered 
up to ^e regent, her bitterest enemy; and while the 
fear lasted she remained energetically attached to 
tablets, needlework, and turtle-doves. It was i»rtly 
in oonsequouoo of this useful occumtion that, towards 
the end of the year. Sir Henry Killegrew informed 
Morton that her majesty had no intention to deliver 
into his hands the late queen of Scots. 

Tho re-establishmont of peace in the noj-tlioi n kii^- 
dom loft Burleigh’s hands free to act in another duec- 
tion. Tho object of his foreign policy, that of 
aiding in the establishment of Protestantism on the 
continent of Europe, had received a terrible check in 
the French massacre, and to repair the defeat suifored 
thereby became his most immediate task. But 
hero again ho met with resistance or tho part of 
Elizabeth. She professed deep sympatliy with tho 
unfortunate Huguenots, yet would not on tJiis account 
givo up her intercourse with tho perfidious monsters 
who had deluged Franco in blood, and continued per¬ 
secuting the Piotestants in the most horrible manner; 
and while sending kind letters to many of the followers 
of Coligny who huA escaped fiom tho scene of murder 
and found a refuge on English soil, she at the siimO 
time corresponds in a still more fiieiidly tone with 
the murderers. All that Burleigh could do upder 
these oheumstanoes was to givo his help in a more or 
less covert manner, meeting the ambassador of Catherine 
de Medici in tho morning in tho queen’s apartiiiouts 
and tlie envoys of tho Huguenots in the evening in 
his own house. The cause of tlm French Protestants 
after tlie massacre was despeiato, hut nut altogether 
hopeless. They had lost the whole of tlieir leaders, i 
and with thorn all organization as a political body, j 
as substitute for which they had notliing but iheir in¬ 
domitable course and tlie strength of their religious : 
conviotiom 'Imt they possessed both to a supreme | 
degiee th^ soon proved. Ballying together in such 
towns ana fortresses whore they were forming a 
majority, and making, as before, the province Aunii^ 
with La Boohelle for a centre, their head-quarters, they',, 
succeeded in the course of a few months in forming ' 
themsdves onoo mure in a body, assert ing their imdien- ; 
able right to worship God after the dmiatis of 
•consciences. However, full cemfidenco as they had. ip, 
their own good cause and the strength ef tlieir ajms to,' 
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tol ^7 mmidlitive to’sai^timb to nttmboni m- 
foreign aflaistanoe, and one of toir first 
ol^eeta^ torefore, after some ]^d of reorganization 
ibad. effected, was to despatch envoys to the olhor 
Protestants of Ewre^ requesting help. But nations 
aekyot had no voice but in their princes, and there 
■were but two powers ablo to assist the Ifugnenots— 
to Protestant prince of Qeriuany, united in con- 
fedeHktion, and the queen England. The former, 
stirred into unwont^ energy by the report of tho 
boiTors enacted in Fiance, immediately collected troops 
and money, placing botli at the disixisition of tho Oonnt 
Pahttiiib, whoso possessions ou the loft bank of the 
Ithine alfordod tlio greatest facility Ibr giving the 
. demanded succour. But though welcome as diverting 
'^a part of tlio forces of tho enemy in another direction, 
the Qonnan troops could offer no direct assistance to 
to Huguenots grouped in tho west of Franco, and 
their chief hopes rested with Queen Elizabeth, whose 
fieot aluno was able to cover Xa Hochello, au^ whoso 
word alone hod power to stay the grip of that religious 
fanaticism whicax threatened to cnish Protestantism 
tor over. Unfortunately for those hopes, the quben ixi- 
fiisod ovcvn to BOO tho Huguenot envoys, though on 
Burleigh's intercession she gavo them secret aid in 
inouoy, as well as permission to arm a number of small 
vessels at Plymouth nnd Falmouth. Tho fleet thus 
equipped, consisting cliiefly of fishing-boats, and coin- 
mauded bv count de Montgomery—tho same who had 
accidentally killed at a tournament the husband of 
Catherine do Medici—loft England at tho bi!ginning of 
April, 1573, to relievo La Itocholle, closely invested by 
tlio royal troops. On the 1 Dth, Moufgomery’s vessels 
appeared in tho roadstead of La Kochelio, awaking to 
enthusiasm of tho Huguenots, who, ranged on tho walls 
in battle oifier, sot to singing tho sixty-eighth psalm, 
“ Let Hod arise; let His enemies bo scattered.” But 
while they were exulting, tho Ixxttories on shore opened 
their guns n|)on Montgomoiy’s fleet, which was scat¬ 
tered in all directions, vainly seeking shelter under 
tho piotection of ten large men-of-wur, which Eliza¬ 
beth had sent to cruise in tlio Channel. While secretly 
aiding Montgomery, tho queen had opnly informed 
McsiBiour la Mothe-F4nMon that his government 
%vould bo at liberty to treat the men embarking fiom 
her realm in aid of the Huguenots, whether Englisli- 
nron or Frenchmen, as piiates. 

La Kochelio was saved by tho valour of its de¬ 
fenders, notwithstanding tho aliandonmont of Eliza¬ 
beth. After more than thirty thousand men had 
perished under its walls, ono-half under tho swords of 
to Huguenots, and to other half from postilonco and 
want, &,therino do Medioi withdrew her troops, and 
.entering into a treaty with the hated l^retics, promised 
them once more complete religibus lilxirty. what the 
premise was worth tho Huguenots knew fnUy; but 
they s^ed the treaty, laid before them, and then set 
to_ perfect their organization and their annamenis. 
Mi^rtune had taught the Protestants of Prance its 
’ severe lesson, and toy were beginning to see 
that exterminariim would bo their mevitable fiite 
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atinini^with to men of olher countries fighting 
the some battte. Already Germany had sent them 
assistance which, though unavailable for to moment, 
was precdous; and it now remained to draw closer 
these bonds, and to form otors connecting their in¬ 
terests with tho Protestants of England, Scotland, and 
the Netherlands. Tho people of tho latter oountiy 
wore continuing toir piotraoted struggle against the 
despotism of Spain and of Home, wim not muoh im- 
modiato advantage before tom, but succoss looming 
grandly in the future. As to ike Huguenots, so to the 
Flemings, tho sea was tho great bulwark to fall hack 
upon, tho last refuge of Itorty; and having more of 
the vast sea at their back, tho Dutch PratesTants pos¬ 
sessed an immense natural advantage over the Fiench 
in tho battle for freedom. To connect hands across Iho 
occati was evidently a gain to both, and acting upon this 
plan an intimate union was established more long 
between the defenders of La Kochelio and the citizens 
of tho imiritime towns of Flanders and Holland. A 
fleet of small vessels, manilcd by daring seamen, soon 
covered tho Channel from the isle of Uslmnt to tho 
Toxel, and not an enemy’s ship was allowed to pass 
without tho protection of mcn-of-war. Tho Dutch and 
Fi’cncli privateers, working hand in hand, mostly 
carried their prizes into English iwrts; but this having 
been interdicted by Elizabeth, through the n'prosonta- 
tionsof tho Spanish government, they estahimed mar¬ 
kets of toil' own at uie coast of Holland, on islands and 
outlying peninsulas beyond tlio reach of Alva’s soldiers 
It was in vain the Spaniards attempt^, at immense 
expenditure of blood and treasure, to drive the heretics 
from tlioso sea-hound fortresses. Breaking down tlio 
dykes and opening tho sluices, the fighters for fieoilom 
erected walls not to bo destroyed by guns; and while 
annihilating to inheritance of their fetors, painfully 
gained from the ocean, cut themselves adrift for over 
from Rome, tho inquisition, and Uie Council of Blood. 

Tho first aggi ossivo movolncnts of the alliixl Iluguo- 
nots and Flemings mot with considerable success. 
After hiding for nearly a year among tho Channel 
islands, supplied with funds by Burleigh, and threat¬ 
ened with imprisonment by Elizabeth, Count Mont¬ 
gomery made a bold attempt of invasion in Normandy. 
With to help of Dutch aiilors ho effect^ a landing 
at the coast omiosito Jersey, and marching straight 
inland made nimself master of Valognes, St. Ist, 
Curenton, Domfront, and other towns in western 
Nonnaudy inhabited by Protestants. By a precon¬ 
certed plan, the Huguenots of La Kochclle, likewise 
aided by Flomisb auxiliaries, togothej witli a small 
number of English volunteers, seized Fontenay, 
Lusiguan, Royan, St. Joan d’Angely, Rochefort, and 
two or three other strong places in the provinces of 
Poitou aiid Saintonge, oxpiling-to royal troops with 
extraordinary facility. Ihe movement was well timed, 
to wild oxoitement of the St. Bartholomew murders 
having been followed by a deep reaction among to 
more intelligotot men of tho-OathoUo middle and upper 
classes, who, fearing to establishment of a despotism 
viler ton tot of to inquisition if Oatorme do 
Medioi should ho allowed to continue her career much 
longer, began to tango thei^olves eilontly at tho sido 
of tho Huguenote. I'he pt«y thus formed, known as 
“tho Pffliticiamg,** or moaorate Oatholics, nmnboreu 
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sonw of 1330 most influonlisl nien in France, among 
them the d'^e of Montmorenoy, son of the great oon- 
stahla'S marshal de Damville, one of the tot of the 
royal generals; and, above all, the duke d’Alon?on, 
youngest brother of the king, and approved snitqr of 
Qneen Elisabeth. ITie latter was brought over to the 
new party by Honrj' of Navarro and the young piince 
de Cwd6, the heiwitory chiefs of the Huguenots, 
whoso life had been spared in tlie night of St. Bai tho- 
lomew on condition of their embracing the Roman 
Catholic faith and at tending the mass. They consented 
to do so, but remained Protosfaut at heart, awaiting 
only a fitting opportunity to rejoin their old friends. 
Tins opportunity they considered had arrived with 
the landing of Oount Montgomery on tlie west coast; 
and the report of it had no sooner arrived at court when 
Coiid4 and Henry of Kavarre resolved to fly into Nor¬ 
mandy. It was easy for them to induce Elizabeth’s 
lover, a rather weak-minded youth, to join them in 
their flight; the scheme being held out before him that 
ho sliould bo proclaimed king of France, Chai-los, his 
brother, sulfering under incurable illness, having been 
previously declared unfit for government, as w'oll as the 
duke of Anjou, heir-apparent, tlie latter on the ground 
(5f holding the crown of Poland, which he had received 
by the election of the nobles a few months before. 
The plan was deep-laid, and not without considerable 
ohanoos of success; ^ut it failed for want of courage of 
the chief actors. Tho arrangement, settled in a secret 
eorrospondonce with Montgomery, was that the three 
rinces should leave Paris early on the morning of tho 
ay before Easter, Saturday the lOUi of. April, 1574, 
on the pretence of hunting in the forest of St. Germain, 
whore they would be met by a strong force of Hugue¬ 
not officers clad in the garb of royal soldiers, who 
wore to conduct them by way of Mantes and Evrenx 
to St. L6, guards, likewise in the king’s uniform, 
being stationed all along the road. Every tiing seemed 
drawing to the successful issue of this scheme, when, 
two days before the appointed excursion to St. Germain, 
tho duke d’AlenQon revealed ilio great secret to one of 
his mistresses, who, having long acted as a spy, forth- 
witli communicated it to the queen-mother. Catherine 
de Medici was never wont to hesitate. In le^ than 
an hour Alongou, Condd, and Navarre found them¬ 
selves arrested, while tho queen-mother burned to 
Charles, inciting him to kill tho three princes wiih 
his own hand, as they were conspiring against his 
throne as well os his life. Hut king, ivifliout 
givinu a reply, turned away his face. Ho felt that ho 
was dying, and tho dark shadow approaching his soul, 
bis hand begafl to shrink from murder. 

ITie discovery of the great conspiracy created a 
momentary terror al the court of France, Catherine 
de Medici loved but .one human being—the duke of 
Anjou, the son most like horsolf; and he being far 
away in Polaud, her fears were that a sudden revolu¬ 
tion, before or after the death of tho king, now expected 
to he sudden, would snatch tlie crown away from him 
to be placed on the head of d’Alen 5 ()n, Shi inking from 
nothing, sbo would gladly have destroyed tho latter 
although her own son, hut that her instruments for 
orbe refusod their soivioe. Real friends she had none, 
and could not have; and her own power dejiending in 
reality but upon tho breath of tho iioarer of th*crown, 


tho adhmunts she pifesessed looked about 
oyes not to compromise th.emBel,ve% rather inoUnod t» 
turn their daggoDS against herself than against the pos¬ 
sible future king. Catherine had to find, writh ginef and 
bitterness, that even tho guards which sho had placed 
around tho three princes, composed though they were 
of her own creatures, could not bo trusted. Aware 
that Charles was dying, and doubtful whether d’Anjou 
would come back from Poland in time to grasp tiie 
vacant crown, they bowed in tho dust before d’Alen^tm, 
offering to let him go where he liked, and oven putting 
their swords at his service. However, the young 
prince had neither his mother’s nor his brother’s 
spirit, and trembling for his life which ho knew was 
in danger, refused all offers of assistance, Henry of 
Navarre likewise refused to fly, deeming it prudent to 
remain near a throne between which and him there'* 
stood, besides a dying man, but two dissipated youtiiB 
not likely to revel lung in the glare and temptation of 
supremo power. Cond4 alone, fearing more and hoping 
less, accepted the offer of his guards, and determine to 
seek safety in escajie. On Easter morning, three days 
after having been made a prisoner by Catherine, he 
maiie his way out of the Louvre, threw himself on 
horseback, and "with a few friends rode away to tlie 
east. - Before the week was over, ho had succeeded in 
reaching Strasbourg, free oity of tho Gerraanio empire, 
from which he sent circulars to all the Huguenot 
towns of Prance, declaring that he had been forced to 
become a nominal convert to jiopieh superstition, but 
that, having recovered his liberty, ho intended to de¬ 
vote heart and soul to the great Protestant cause. 
Once more now tho French Calvinists had a leader, an 
advantage tho more important as Coiid6 inaugurated 
his new career by taking command in tho army of the 
prince of Orange, as if to show his friends tliat the 
enemies of tho Huguenots had to bo fought in tho 
Netherlands as well as in France. 

Cond4’8 flight greatly exasperated tlioqnccn-inother, 
and, to vent hor rage, she oiuored the chief confidants 
of d’Alen^on, a Piedmontese count named Cocunas, 
and another nobleman named La M6]e, to bo put on 
the rack in order to extract from them the secrets of 
tho conspiracy entei’ed into witli the Huguenots. 
The revelations they made amounted to little; hut in 
consequence of them tho duke de Montmorency, and 
several other distinguished men among the “ Politi¬ 
cians,” were sent into the Bastille, and several others 
ordeied for execution. Coconas and La M61e w'ere 
likewise put to death, after undergoing tho most 
flightful tortures, their limbs being plucked to pieces 
bit by bit with red-hot pincers. Catherine ordered 
these atrocities out of personal vengeance, the two 
victims being known to have scorned her own advances, 
and become sub|equently the highly-ffiyoured lovers, 
of two of the royal princesses, tne young duchess de 
Nevers, and her still younger daughter Margaret, 
married to Henry of Navarre, a few days before the 
St Bartholomew massacre. Margaret, who even after 
her marriage figured openly as the mistress of La 
M61e, got so enrs^i^ at his death that she attempted the 
life of her mother, but not succeeding in her mtnv 
derous design, was shut up in her room. , Here 
was joined by her frail sister, the duchess de Nevers, 
and the two prinooases having procured freoa the 





0S9oiiHcfi^*t!i9 beads of ibeir lomm, ^jexiimliboj 
tlim ;&<eir own luuitds. lb tbe tueknwMle Ca* 
Iberisd bepi on killing and torturing the attendants 
of her «on, with the effect of getting at last all tho 
parthmlars of tho plot in which he had been ongaged. 
Making use of the knowledge, she invented a scheme 
for seiiSttg tho loader of the Huguenots in Normandy, 
Connt Montgomery, who continued entertaining hopes 
that both d’Alenfon and Henry of Navarro would free 
themselves from their condnoment and come to join 
him. Tho Bohome succeeded to perfection. Her spies 
passed into the fortress of Domfront, where Mont^moi-y 
was waiting with a handful of men, and opening the 

f jates in tho night—night of the 2(lth May, 1674— 
et in a strong force under General Matignon, who 
after desperate resistance carried tho whole of tho 
Huguenots away as prisoners. The men were hung 
on trees along tho roadside, but Montgomery was 
carried in chains before tho queen-mother, who received 
his prayer for pardon with curses and looks of rage. 
It was he who had killed her husband, and it was he 
who had attempted to take the crown from her &vou- 
rite and only worthy son to ^ut it upon tho head of 
another she despised. Catherine resolved to oifhaust 
all tlie tortures ever invented by hell upon tho Hugue¬ 
not loader. 

While these horrors were taking place at the court 
of France—a mother attempting the life of her son, and 
the-daughters dreaming murder and embalming tho 
skulls of their paramours in tho presence of their 
husbands—tho crowned head of the family, chief of tho 
illustrious house of Valois, w^s breathing heavily in 
tlie agony of death. In a narrow room of the ro 3 *al 
palace, scene of minder, of debauch, and of crimes un¬ 
utterable in their liideonsness, near a window over¬ 
looking tho court)’aid whore he himself had helped 
assassinating tho Huguenots, King Chailos JX. was 
lying on liis death bed, on tho 3ftth of May, attended 
by a Huguenot nurse who had fondled liim when a 
baby, tho only being upon eai-th that ever loved him. 
All his courtiers had fled, Catherine having obtained 
tho day previous his signature to a deed nominating 
her regent of the kingdom ; and now oven the most 
devoted of the royal servants had quitted the chamber 
of iloath, unable to bear tho frightful odour of the 
room, accompaniment of the dire disease which de¬ 
stroyed a dissolute life at tho ago of twenty-four. Tho 
Huguenot nurse alone remained at tho side of the 


But his shrieks drowned her prayers: his agony was 


tho mental anguish commenced. “ ^Vhat blood do I 
see all around,” ho cried, “ what blood and what 
murclerl Where am I? What will become of mo? 
Merdful God have pity upon me.” The nurse, kneel¬ 
ing in prayers at tho bedside, again tiled to console 
the dying king. « The blood," sho whispered, feebly, 
“ may fall on the head of those whose bad counsel 
drove you into murder." But his anguish increased; 
his breath was getting thick and heavy. “ Merciful 
God have pity upon me I” ho cried once more; “ I am 
lost I I am lost I” Then his head sank back upon tho 


^low; King Charles IX of Franco Was no more. 
The nurse o? the king kept kneeling and praying 
at the bed; and in the room above tho mother of 
the king was busy examining a locket which sho 
had taken from her bosom. Catherine do Medici liatl 
no particular faith in heaven or in hell; yet she put I 
trust in earthly demons, and tho talisman which she 
held in her hand, and which never loft her body, 
enshrouded, she believed, the essence of demoniacal 
power, together with her own fate. It had been given 
to her by a great magician and astrologer, passing 
under tho mundane name of Begnior, and was made, 
fis he had told her, of human blood partly, and partly 
of the blood of a sacred ram, and partly of crystallized 
gold, tho whole melted together under the constellation 
ruling her nativity. Catherine, lior son lying deail 
Itencath her feet, looked fixedly at her talisman, till 
tho future arose from out its magic lustre. Long 
boforo she had been told that every one of her sons 
was destined to w’ear tho royal diadem, and now it 
was being fulfilled. Alivady two hail worn the crown 
of Franco; but to Anjou now, worthiest of her blood, 
tho task was given to peiqietuate the ancient lineage of 
Valois, and to bo &tbor to generations of kings. 
There was no room left in Franco for d’Alon^on, her 
yonugost-born; but his crown, too, the queen-mother 
saw in her tsilisman. Fate willed it, and Catherine 
determined that d’Alengon shoull have tho crown of 
England, as husband of Queen Elizabeth. 

Catherine’s taste in aspiring for her son to Ihi Eliza¬ 
beth’s partner was not to bo blamed, tho throne of 
England having hommo, for the time being, tho most 
enviable in Chiistondom. While all the sovereigns of 
Europe wore engaged, witliout one exception, in fight¬ 
ing with <mch other, or with their subjects, the roalm 
of Elizaborii was enjoying profound poaco, flourishing ' 
beyond precedent, and constantly progicssirig in 
tho arts of civilization. The oppressed of all nations, 
after vainly battling in their ovra country for the 
privilege of addrossiug heaven without going to Borne; 
after seeing their houses burnt down and thoir friends 
killed for questioning the right of an old man in Italy 
to call himself tho repiesontative of God upon earth, 
came flocking in crowds to England to seek an asylum, 
and to build a new home. To this influx of foreign 
immigrants—tho best, most industrious, and the most 
intelligent men of Franco, of Goimany, and of the 
N etlierlands—the material prosp-riiy with which El iza- 
Imth’s realm was blessed was owing to a great extent, 
and tho queen knew it so w'dl as to neglect no means ; 
to develop this source of woaltli as of civ'ilization. 
By her directions, based on the wise counsels of Bur¬ 
leigh, the Calvinists of Franco, the Lutherans of 
Gemany, and tho refomers of the Netherlands, woro 
settled coSnfortably in the towns and villages of eastern, 
south-eastern, and routhem England, whore they 
established new trades and manufacluros, spinning tho 
wool of native growth, formerly exported at low prices, 
into co.stly cloth, and forging tho crude ore dug from 
tho soil,into shining swords and battloaxos, and more 
glorious spades and ploughshares. It was tho essence 
of Elizabeth’s greatness p a ruler tliat she vvas ever 
anxious to encourage thesis of peace, detesting war 
oven for tlife highest of objects; so I hat while the nilora 
on Hio ©ontinent were busy outreing tho homos of 
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iitdiistiy, she pWitcd them anew in the realm nnder 
her ^way. Qlie <|uoon’s interest in Sie weU-being of 
thie jProteBtant settlers was not confined to giving 
ffetleral orders, hut descended into tlio details of their 
ufe. She ordered regular reports to bo forwarded of 
the prcqrress of tho industrial colonios established by 
her, and tho wolforo of every individual inhabitant, 
and though economical to parsimoniousness in other 
respects, never got tired of spending in their bes- 
hoof, firmly persuaded that tho sem thus sown would 
bo repaid a hundredfold. Finally, in tho summer of 
1674, whilo Oatherino do Medici was planning new 
murders, and Philip of Spain sending fresh soldiers 
into Flandois to strongthon tho Council of Blood, Eliza¬ 
beth sot out on a journey through tho kii^dom to 
inspect with her own eyes tho progress of industry, 
rt was tho firat indiistiiai journey over undortukon by 
a sovereign of England. 

Elizalasth loft her palaco at Greenwich, accompanied 
by Burleigli and a numerous train of courtly gentlemen, 
on tho 14th of July. Travelling by way of Croydon, 
to visit Archbishop Parker, tho royal party entered 
Sussex at tho end of the month, to proceed towards 
Kye and Winoholsoa, seats of various Huguenot 
colonie-s. What she saw on the way of the state of the 
country, could not fail to impress upon her the convic¬ 
tion that there was 500 m for a great many more busy 
hands, foreign or home-grown. “ In those ports of 
Sussex,” Buileigh informed his friend, tho earl of 
Shrewsbujy, “thoro aro moio dangorous rooks and 
valleys, and much woivse gronnd than in the Peak." 
Of roa^ there was not a trace; pack-hbrses carried 
the merchandize, whatever little there was to bo 
caiTicd, and files of armed men bad to protoct it 
against tho attacks of robbers and footpads. Tho con¬ 
trast of entering the foreign settlements from these 
wilds and deserts, with not a house to bo met with fur 
dozens of miles, was great indeed, and snch as to im¬ 
press the queen most forcibly. She tarried at idl the 
towns with evident satisfaction, proceeding through 
Sussex to Folkostono, fiom Iheuco to Dover, and 
further on to Sandwich. Hero was tho largest of the 
Hottlcraoritsestablishod by Huguenots; and Elizabeth’s 
' delight in seeing its flourishing condition was so groat 
that she tliiew off all tho restraints of etiquette, 
wandering alxjut like au old friend among the stem 
Calvinists, whoso creed she still hold in deep aversion. 
"Tho foTOignors at Sandwich hud made groat clforts to 
ploaso tho majesty of England, Tho whole town was 
neatly gravelled and slre^vn with nishes and flowers, 
all tho houses jjowly jiainted, garlands stroching across 
tho streets, and rich silks and tapestries hung out of 
tho ^vindows. More marvellous si ill to a royal traveller 
fresh from the “dangerous rocks "of bucolip Sussex, 
tlio Sandwich colonists had their town-poet and town- 
ofator, delivei ing versos and speeches in classic Greek 
and Latin—the lyrics so profuse as to be hung up in 
long strips at every streot-comw, and, in terrible 
magniindo, at the walls of tho dwelling prepared for 
the maiden queen. Elizabeth was oharmed with all 
those attentions, quite after hor oWn heart; and.the 
pnhlio orator having presontod hor with a Greek Testa¬ 
ment produced in tho town, she gave vent to her 
ddighi, exclaiming, “ Gaudeo mo in hoc natam esse, ut 
vobis et ooclesia l)ei prossim,”—happy I to be worn iu 


this age, to 1» able to aid you and the’ohaMh of G<^. 
’l^ou the queen sat down to a dinn^at» the sehobl- 
house, prepared by tbe mayoress of Sandwich i^d.her 
sister—good Latin scholars as well as capital ooOks—jmd 
feasted as sho had never feasted bofoie. So great »as 
her joy and her confidence, tliat she ate tho inoBls sot 
before hor “ without any assay,” a thing at which tiie 
courtiers stood aghast os unparalleled in boldness. 
After remaining three da^ among hor Calvinist sub¬ 
jects, Elizabeth, at her departure, witnessed a- sight 
which pleased her above all others. On a grassy slope, 
among flowery arches, garlanded with vine branches, 
some hundred (fiiildren were sitting in their holiday 
clothes, spinning baize and otbor textile fabrics. Eliza' 
both watched me little weavers till tears came into 
her eyes, and then gavo a glance at Burleigh whiolr 
ho but too well understood. Ho appreciated not loss 
than the queen the sweets of peooo, and hated not less 
than she tho horrors of war; yoi his laiger brain 
oomprehended better than hers that but for tho stout 
vessels in the Channel and tho stout swords opposing 
the rush of Romo’s legions down the Rhino and tho 
Seine, tho industrious littlo heretics could not spin 
bolzo at Sandwich. 

Returned from her peace pTOgress, Elizabeth hatl 
various special embassies waiting for hor—^from Catho- 
rino de Medici, now more than over ruler of Franco, 
from tho Ilngnonots, and from the revolted Flemings, 
Catherine announced tho accession of her son as 
Henri III,, and tho advance of d’Alcn 9 on to tho duke¬ 
dom of Anjou, tljc title home by tho hcir-apiiaront to 
the throne. For the latter sho now solicited most 
earnestly the hand of the queen; offering that if sh 6 


was nattenng onougn to wiiizaDein s vanity, yoi sno 
was not at all in tho humour to accept it, under ^0 
now aspect of things in France. With tho accession 
of Henri, who had quitted his Polisli throno—which 
ho had filled only a fow months—in tho most dis¬ 
graceful maimer, running away like a thief in tho 
night, and, like a veritable thief, carrying off exwvn 
jewels to the value of a million of livres, a fresh por- 
secution had set in against the Huguenots. Th6 
young king, whose reason was fast giving way ntifici; 
the efieot of tlio most honiblo debauches, declared 
openly to the envojrs of his Protestant subjects, who 
had como to effor their congratulations, that ho loft 
them the choice between becoming orthodox Catholics 
or boing extonninated; and tho effect of it was that 
tho Huguenots sprang to arms once more, determined 
to sell their lives and their liberties as deal ly as possible.. 
Waiting to bo attacked every moment, they made 
another attempt to gain tho assistanco of Elizabeth, 
imploring her m*tho most pathetic manner not to look 
on quietly whilo they were being massacred by thrir . 
eueinies. Tho queen felt touoned, yot refused to 
swerve from her peace policy. To (Jatherine’s am¬ 
bassador ^0 spoke somowhat sternly about tho new 
porsecutions of his mistress, comprising tho murder 
of Count Montgomory, who, after promiso of a clafo- ’ 
conduct, had been put to death under hellish tor¬ 
tures ; but afterwards was as friendly ok ever to 
Ilfonsiear la Mothe-F^n41on, whoso smiles and bows 
.itoenawi in'esistiWo. Tho Flemish envoys wora. not, 
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miioli miqi^ (artvmte fiian tJluw» of t]ie l^bJi^eiioiis. 
£!I^(iibe^ iold tbem that she deeply syApatiiiKod 
•'tlieir efr(»iB, but that it was out ra her power to 
ss^t. IhetOT King Philip beit^ her old ally, and she 
having no cause whatever to interfere between him 
and ha subjects. At a private audience following 
the interview, die queen allowed her sympathy to 
show itself more tangibly in tlie promise of a large 
sum of money to the Flemings. ^ The offer was grate- 
fj^ly accepted, and the supplies forwarded in duo 
course to the prince of Orange, who was generous and 
&r-«ighted enough to hood the greater part over to 
Gonde, for distribution among the Huguenots, telling 
him that joined hands only could fight the battle of 
freedom. 

In tho struggle of tho Protestant Netherlands, 
Hizabeth felt more deeply interested than that of 
Protestant Franco, for the all-suifioient reason that tho 
former promised success far more than tho latter. In 
Franco it was the fight of minority against a majority, 
tho latter commanding all tho rosourcos of established 
power; while in the Netherlands it was the rising of 
a whole populaticm against foreign yoke, which, though 
' possibly piolrocted,could not but end in victory. Tho 
issue foreshadowed itself clearly in the course of a few 
yeara. Slowly but irresistibly tho insurgents pushed 
the Spanish armies before thorn, foot by foot, and 
almost incli by inch. With tho sea at their bock, and 
moving onward with a sort of hydraulic force, tho 
Dutch “boggai-s,” King Philip called them, and os 
they were proud of calling themselves, reconquered 
tho land of tlioir fathers, sowing a great crop of liberty 
witli their own blood and that of their enemies. Alva 
was too good a general not to sec, at tho lapse of somo 
five years, tho ultimate result of tho tiemondous 
campaign in which he was engaged; and unwilling to 
lose at tlio end of his career the bloodstained laurel 
crown which ho hod won in a life of battles, he begged 
tho king to release him from command. I’liilip could 
trot refuse, and appointed in his place, in 1573, Don 
'Luis do lioqnosccns y Znnega, governor of Milan, a 
Spanish noble of some &me as general, but with more 
repute as a statesman. His fii'st efforts wore diroctal 
to oome to a paceable understanding with the revolted 
subjects of rhilip ; but seeing; tho uselessness of all 
negotiations with a iwople churning nothing loss tlian 
their liberty, civil as well ‘as religious, bo began tho 
war anew, with more ferocity than oven Alva. But 
fho result was still the same; foot by foot tlio heretics 
advanced, and f(M)t bv foot the Spanish treops had to 
full book. Most of the veteran soldiers of Philip and 
his father, seasoned in a htmdred battles all over 
Enrc^, had alrc^y found their graves in tho 
marshes of Holland, and a constant stream ol fresh 
troops was muring down the Kliu^ from over the 
Alps, yot the sea swallowed them all—the sea, and 
the “beggars’* from off tho sea, claiming to wear 
. their rags in freedom. For a moment Don Luis de 
Eeqnescens'entertained hopes of victory, in stealing, 
jiifter tho sudden breach of negotiations, upon the City 
of lioydon, which , had conquered its independence, 
and laying siege to it with an ovm'whelming force. 
There were scarce any other defenders but cripples, 
nuumed in battle, w^in tbe dty, but -even tliese 
.to rofort the enemy. Afto tomlde Buffer* 




In^ from famine and ixsstilenoo, they sucoeodod in 
brflldting thq dykes which kept off lU sea, and tho 
furious waters drowned another Spanish army, while 
tho one-eyed, legless, and armless cripples paddled 
about in littlo boats on tho stormy waves, a terror to 
tho panio-strioken soldiers, who saved tlioir lives in 
rapid flight. Much KXJiier than Alva, Don Luis 
foimd that ho was opjrosing a foe that could never bo 
conquered, and grieving overmuch at his ill-sueoess, 
he died after littlo more tlian two years’ command. 
Six montlis after his doatli, on the 8th of NovemW, 
157(>, the representatives of tho whole of tho revolted 
provinces, which had hitherto been fighting separately 
for freedom, signed a treaty of uuiun at tho city of 
Ghent, solemnly declaring the indoi>ondcnce of the 
Netherlands. 

Tlie victory of Protestantism was nowhere more 
welcomed than in England. In the first flush of 
enthusiasm, oven Eliza^th felt inclined to throw off 
her habitual pmdonco, and Burleigh obtained permis¬ 
sion to place himself in official communication with the 
new government formed at G bent. Tho oousequonoes 
of this step wore somewhat unexpected. At tlio coiii- 
meueoment of 1577, it was announeod to tho queen 
that a special embassy had arrivotl from tho Nether¬ 
lands, howled by tho Count St. Aldogoude, fi ieiid of 
tho prince of Orange, lo offer her tho sovereignly of 
tho country, nominally as doaoeddaut of the ancient 
rulers of Fknders, Ihiough Philippa of llainault, wife 
of Edward III. It was felt by tlie prince of Orange 
and tho other civil and military loadors who had suo- 
cccdSd thus far in releasing tho Netherlands from tlio 
Spanish yoke, tliat tho people wore too weak as yet 
to establish a commonwealth of their own, and that 
the only moans of entirely conijuering (heir inde[)end- 
enco, as well as the still greater tesk of maintaining 
it, conld bo found in attaching themselves to some 
groiiter state. England natnmlly oftbred itself as both 
near in. geographical position and syiupatliizing in 
religion; and St. Aldrgondo loft Ghent in the firm 
hoiw tliat Elizabeth would not refuse tho tomptiug 
ofler laid before her. But it was too tempting for an 
over cautions queen. Tho way in which tlio new 
diadem was hold before hot eyes, as descendant of a 
long lino nf kings, was well calculated to arouse botli 
her vanity and her higher iiiiibition as a ruler; but 
it was not suflieiont to make her overlook the fact 
that tho crown of tho Netheilaiuls meant war with 
Spain, and war to tho knife. Tliat, some day oroUier, 
tho great Catholic power would rise against her, do 
what she might, Burleigh had long told her, yet 
without enforcing conviction; and she* was now less 
than over inolinod to fear Spanish aggression, seeing 
how patiently Philip had borne and continued to bear 
the potty insults directed against him. Open war 
was the only tiling, the queen felt, that could rouse 
him into actiem against England, and for this ex¬ 
tremity she was not prepared. She therefore in¬ 
form^ St. Aldegondo tliat she must decliiio, tiiongb 
with deep regret, the brilliant offer made to her by 
tile prince of Orange and the people ol tho Nether¬ 
lands, and thatsho eoul^ not offer any other assistance 
to their cause but dipiei^tic interference at the court 
of Spain.. TW reply was given against the advice ot 
Bari^]jh, '#ho foresaw that Engi *.id would bo com- 
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polled to help tiie Flemish imui-geute, wbetlior willing 
or not. A »w months showed that in this Ga 80 ,*too, 
his Bi^acity was not at £inlt. 

To Buccood Boquescens, Philip despatched Don Johan 
of Austria, his half binther, bastaid son of Kaiser 
Charles V., into the rerolted provinces. Don Johan, 
tluragh not more than thirty years, had the ropntation 
of being both the greatest military and naval com¬ 
mander of the age, and as ambitious as famous, he 
had lifted his eyes already, to a crown. It was at his 
especial request that his royal brother had f«nt him 
into the Netherlands, ho having formed in his imag¬ 
ination the great sohomo of invading Britain after 
having conquered the Flemish robols, and of offering 
his hand to Mary Stuart, to nilo at her side two 
kingdoms. Wild as seemed tlio plan, it was less so in 
Don Johan than it might have bwn in any other man 
loss favoured by fortune, for his life had been a 
romance from the beginning, and to himself appeared 
at times like a dream. The son of a bfantiful girl 
of Katisbon, Barbara Blombeig, he was early taken 
away from his unhappy mother, to be educated in the 
house of a Spanish nobleman as son of the latter; he 
was then presented, in the midst of a forest high on the 
Pyrenees, to King l^ilip, and after that taken to court 
as a page, and suddenly', without any preparation, at a 
splendid festival at Yalladolid, declared the son of the 
world-renowned KaJk)r Charles. Don Johan was next 
intrusted with tire command of on army against the 
Moors, whom ho defeated in many encounters; then 
made high admiral of tho united fleets of Spain and 
Venice, which he led against the Turks, with the r^ult 
of gaining the gigantic naval battle off Lepanto; 
and finally, left to conquer Tunis and the adjoining 
Karbaiy states, seriously bent upon resuscitating 
the emiriro of Carthago. There was nothing marvel¬ 
lous in such a man attempting to invade England, 
which object, indeed, and that of gaining the hand of 
the royal heroine of Kirk-o-Field and Loch Leven, 
seemed puny in comparison with Carthaginian dreams 
of power. One and the other was a vision; "bnt the 
battle off Lepanto, on the Iqw of all Europe as greatest 
event of tho age, w'lu? a splendid realit}’, and Queen 
Elizabeth herself beheld’not without terror the ar¬ 
rive,! in tho Netherlands of the son of Kaiser Charles 
and Psirbara Blomhorg, 

The first proceedings of Don ,hihan were eminently 
^skilful. He entered into an arrangement wjth the 
provisional government eslaldisued at Ghent, by the 
terns of which warlike oinsmtions wore to cease on 
both sides for an indefinite period, during whidi the 
Italian and Spanish soldiers should bo sent out of the 
country, their outstanding pay, amounting to above 
, (5000 florins, being discharged from the revolutionary 
exchequer. I'his agreement was doubly advantageous 
to Don Johan, by supplying him with money, of which 
he was greatly in want to stop the okmour of 
the troops, who, not being paid, had begun to break 
all discipline, plundering Antwerp and other large 
towns, and also by allowing him time to negotiate 
with each of the two great parties before him. Though 
mainly carritvl on by the rrotestant Flemish popula¬ 
tion, the insurectiou of the Netherlands had gradually 
come to embrace the Walloon race in the south- 
easteim parts, Kmnan Catholic in, the main; ^nd to 


detach the latter element from the former became one 
of tho great objeots of the new (^mmander. Deeply 
impressed with the importance of the maxim “dM^ 
et impera,” Don Johan carried out the polioty based 
thereon to tho full, and in a veiy short time saw bis 
exertions meet with due reward. By a liberal 
tribution of gold and of hononrs, the bastard of 
Kaiser Charles succeeded in a very few months in 
splitting the forces of the revolution into three ketions, 
violently opposed to each other. Tho first, embracing 
tho purely Flemish population of the northern pro^ 
Vinces, at once gathei^ around the prince of Orange, 
nominating him regent of Holland and Brabant, upon 
which the Walloons on their part chose the Austrian 
Archduke Mathias for their ruler. These two elections 
had scarcely been made when a third group, composed 
of a mixture of the Flemish and Walloon elements, 
formed itself in the south-western provinces, Flanders, 
and Hainault, and invited tho duke of Anjou to assume 
tho government. Don Johan, establislied at Namur 
with but a handful of Gorman troops, quietly watched 
the development of the disunion, calculating tho time 
by which the throe sections of the insurgents would 
turn their swords upon each other. In tho mean¬ 
while he kept up an active correspondence with the 
pope, who had been informed oi his plan of invading 
England, and had approved it with passionate energy, 
offering everything in his power to assist in tho great 
enterpi'iso. The preparations for it soon occupied Don 
Johan cntirolj', for to him the Netherlands appeared 
but a stepping stone to further conquests, lluviug 
gained one of the greatqpt naval battles ever fought, 
he doomed himself the fit king of the greatest mari¬ 
time nation upon earth. 

Elizabeth was filled with alam at too sudden 
change of affairs in the Netherlands. Tho vast plans 
of Don Johan were made known to her, as far as they 
could be discovered by spies at Homo and at Namur, 
through tho prince of Orange, whose agents kept flying 
to and fro between the Hague and Grfsmwich, entreat¬ 
ing the queen to prevent the invasion of her own 
country by giving active assistance to her friends 
abroad. There was sutBcient danger to overcome all 
further timidity on Elizabeth’s part, and she accord¬ 
ingly signed, on the ^th of January, 1678, a treaty.ot 
alliance with the regent of Holland and Brabant, 
binding herself to assist him with an army of five 
thou.«and foot and ono thousand horso, to bo maintained 
at his charge, and to lend him, at tho same time, the 
sum of one hundred tliousand pounds, on condition 
that the princi{>al towns of tho Nothei lands should 
give security for tho repayment of tho loan, as well as 
all other charges in tho conduct of tile wariiicHTi'ed ha' 
the English government. No sooner bad Elizabeth 
concluded this tviaty when she became afraid of its 
oonsequences, and to soothe King Philip despatched a 
special envoy, Sir Thomas Wilkes, to represent to his 
majesty that it was for his own special benefit that he 
was going to be attacked by a British force, inasmuch 
as the queen feared that if she did not send an army 
into the Netherlands, the duke of Anjou would make' 
himself master of tho country to anuex it to Franoe. 
Philip did not acquiesce in this innocent view, unabk 
to see that it would do him any good to be bmten by 
an English army; however, he conoealed his dee|> 
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i:«8ontanent to Sir TIiozqos Willies, oontinting faimHolf 
wi^|«pidlyf(»'M'ardmg troops to Don Joban, ordering 
bim to att^k the retola without a moment’s loss of 
time. The conqueror of Lepanto had already entered 
the field, and his fortunate star again presiding, he 
defeated the Flemings, who had brought the whole of 
their forces together, in a tremendous battle at Qem- 
bloux, near Namur. In it perished the flower of the 
troops of the prince of Orange, bringing the Nether- 
lahds at the foot of Don Johan, whose dreams of 
pbwer kept soaring higher than ever. But all the 
visions of a wondrous life of romance wore now touch¬ 
ing tlie finale, destined to be out down at a stroke. 
On the last day of September, 1578, the son of Kaiser 
Cltarles, in tlie fulness of health and strength and 
glory, passed his army in review, for the great march 
down to the sea; and on the following morning, the, 
first day of October, he was lying in his coffin. A 
grain of some mysterious powder had finished in a few 
seconds the career of a man for whoso ambition empires 
seemed too small. 

The grain of powder was believed to have been sent 
by King Philip, lie had lofig been jealous of the 
fame of his brother, and it was said that the jealousy 
Imd risen into hatied through the discovery of a great 
plot which Don Johan had formed in oonoert with the 
duke of Guise, head of the ultra-papal party in Franco. 
The latter faction, getting more powerful with the 
decay t>f royal prerogative, tlie wretched king being 
despised alike by the Huguenots and their euomios, 
bad been knit together strongly in a Catholic League, 
presided over by Guise, aimiqg at the exteimiinatiou 
of Protestantism by the means set in opei-ation at the 
day of St. Bartholomew. Guise was high-soaring in 
his ambition, almost as much os Don Johan; and after 
much cipheml corrcsjwndonce, a far-reaching secret 

5 >act was concluded between the two “ for the mutual 
[efon<» of the crowns of Franco and Spain.” Seeing 
that ITenri HI. had no children, and was not likely to 
have any, and that his heir was a weak-minded youth, 
and the next individual in the line of succession, the 
king of Navarre, a confirmed heivtio, Guise kept his 
eye fixed ujxm the throne of Franco; while Dcm Johan, 
remembering that but one man, with two babies in 
thescradlo, stood between him and the grand heritage 
of bis father, aspii-ed to set on his brow one day the 
diadem of Sjiain with its vast dojpondoncies, adding it 
to that of the other kingdoms within the grasp of his 
ambition. Visionary as wcje tiiese schemes of world 
dominion, oven in the son of Kaiser Charles, he hesi¬ 
tated not to embody them in oiphors, which, falling 
into the hands of the SjmniRh goverumont iwttlod his 
doom. In Don Joban of Austria, King Philip lost the 
^greatest of his generals, and Quocn Eli/Aijeth the 
greatest of her enemies. • 

As successor of Don Johan in the Netherlands, Philip 
appointed Prince Alexander Faniow of Parma, a 
shrewd man, full of the Italian spirit of intrigue. 
Following in the stops of his two predeoessors, he 
made it his first <^j|cot to detach the Catholic Walloon 
pop^ation entirely from the Protestant Flemings, in 
which he suoceeded to the extent that they not only 
separated entirely from the mrty of the insurreo- 
ti<m, bnt ranged toemselves under his banner. Arch¬ 
duke, Mathias, who had ^urriorl up from Austria, 


against the wish of his illustrions parents, to fill his 
post as leader, .was disohaiged witliont ceremony, and 
Fameso at once prepared to march with his now allh's 
against the enemies of King Philip. Those were still 
divided into two factions, the'first compiisiug the over¬ 
whelming majority, of the people, the men struggling 
for religious as well a.s civil liberty, ranged under 
the prince of Omnge, and the second rcpiohcuting the 
Catholic inhabitants of the soHth-westom provinces, 
bent chiefly upon regaining their old ^lolitioal inde* 
pendenoo, under the duke d’Anjou. To strengthen 
themselves in the final contest for freedom, the 
Pintestants of tlie north, soon after the arrival x»f 
Alexander Fameso, eloctod rejirosentativos to a great 
congress, which mot at the city of Utiecht, to deUborato 
on the future of the country. The discussion wiw 
short and action immediate, for after a few conforeucos 
the deputies representing the provinces of ilollatuh 
Zealand, Utrooht, Guoldorland, and Groningen con¬ 
cluded a solemn pact for tlie establishment of a com¬ 
monwealth, under the name of “ the United Nother- 
lands.” The inijiortant document, forming the basis ; 
of a now statu gresit in the annals of Europe, was 
signed on the 23rd of .Jannary, 1570, and adhered to, 
shortly after, by thi'oo more pi-ovincos, Friesland, 
Drenthe, and Overyssol, thus raising the number of 
confodorato states to eight. William of Orange was 
elected to bo ruler of the united provinces under the 
title of Stadholder, ponding negotiations with Queen 
Elizabeth, who had been invited by fresh embassies to 
accept the sovereignty wrested from King Philip. 
But the queen felt as little inclined as ever to embaik 
in so perilous an undertaking. She ewut supplies and 
a few hundred soldiers, uuder the command of Sir 
John Norris, to tho prince of Orange, but professed 
to do HO in secret, not interrui»ling official iiitercouise 
with the Spanish government, but attempting, on tho 
contrary, to draw I'hilip nearer to her by the confiiiued 
assertion that she Jnid solely his own intemst at heart. 
It was a policy essentially femmino, not made by 
any means to raise i-espect for England either in the 
Netlierlands or in Spain, and tho only effect of it was 
that of postponing for a short time a war that Lad 
become inovilablo, and in the meanwhile giving rise 
to conspiracies far more ruinous and demoralizing 
than tho cladi of anned hosts moctaiig on tho field ol 
battle. 

It was not to bo expected that Philip should submit 
tamely to the attacks directed against his power lor 
years, and which wore aggravated rather than softencil 
by tho smooth speeches of English envoys, whawi 
arguments presupposed lain to bo a semi-idiot. 'I'o 
bumble tho queen, whose iiisnlts had become unbear-, 
able, was tho one gi-eat object he had most at heart, 
and he Would have declared war at once had not his 
deep caution constantly overruled his fimeer instincts. 
After the discoveiy of the Hidolfi conspiracy on inva-* 
Sion of England was not to be tliougbt of, and dis¬ 
countenanced by even' tho most warlike of the king s 
advisers, tho unanimous opinion of tho .Spanish privy 
council being that tho landing of an army in Eliza¬ 
beth’s dominions should bo preceded by an insur^- 
tion, more or less general,her subjects. To effect this, 
crowds of emissaries w^ constantly despatched into 
England^ to preach revolt in tlio nar of religion; but 
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their snccess wu DOi great, both Bnrlei^ end EUea* 
both «giTing dietinct proofij of being actenninod to 
oppose persepiition to sedition. Burleigh, on whom 
the c^ee of govomment were b^hming to toll, liis 
tduniTders having homo ifbw for half a lifetime the 
chief burthen of rule, had strongthonod his position, 
soon after the break up of the Scotch anarchy in tlio 
fall of Edinburgh Castle, 1 ^ admitting two friends 
into the cabinet, whose assistance pinvcd of tlio greatest 
value. These were Sir Francis Walsingham and Dr. 
Iliomas Wilson, both of whom had served as ambas- 
sadors in France, who were sworn in as “ her majestio’s 
principal seoietaries of state ” in the last days of 1673, 
Burleigh advancing to he, as lord high treasurer, the 
nominal, as ho had for years been the real head of 
the government. Of these two “ socrotarios,” Wal- 
singham was the most important to the queen in the 
groat ww which King Philip was waging against her 
in her own realm. fcSir Fiuncis, besides being a stanch 
IVotostaut and loyal to the core of his heart, had 
acquired, in a long sojourn on tho Continent, a know¬ 
ledge of many languages, tegother wnth an extraordi¬ 
nary talent for intrigue; and however mole-like the 
movements of the JoanitB despatched from Borne and 
Madrid to overthrow heresy and premro tho way for 
another f 6 to of St. Bartholomew, he almost invariably 
pncooodcd in laying hold of them in their liaunts before 
they could do any miscliiof. According to tho testi¬ 
mony of ono Lloyd, who stood np as his panegyrist, 
Walsingham employed not less than seventy spies 
abroad, and thrice tlio number at home, to keep him¬ 
self well informed of the machinations ofcthe enemies 
of his sovereign and Protestantism. “Ho,would 
cherish a plot,” master Lloyd proudly remarks, “ for 
some years together, admitting tho conspirators to his 
and to tlio queen’s presenee familiarly, but dogging 
them out watchfully: on some men bis spies waited 
every hour for three years.” It was a wretched 
BjTstem of preserving peace and governing a groat 
country, but Burleigh and his friends had not much 
choice of otlicr means. Open attack might have 
been mot by open resistance; but an army of Jesuits 
could only bo fought by an army of spies. 

King Philip’s eraisHaries mot with no very great 
success in England, but they found a better 6 old for 
their operations in Scotland. Under tlio eneigetlo 
rule of tlie carl of Morton, who kept down revolt with 
a high hand, ruthlessly punishing all disturbers of the 
peace, whetbor rich or p>x.'r, noble or viUain, the 
country was fast rocioveiing from tlio miseries of years 
of anarchy, when a now source of discord was imported 
by the ever aotfve agents of Borne. Tho signal defeat 
which Maiy Stuart^ party had suiferod on tlio estah- 
lishmont of Morton regent had discouraged the 
loaders for a moment, but not broken their slHrit, and 
they only awaited a favourable opportunity to come 
forward again. Mary herself (jniotly watched events 
from her tiUeffield prison, workW embroidery for her 
tpyal sister of England during the day, and actively 
correspond ing wim her friendb at Borne, Madrid, and 
Paris daring tho night There was plenty of oppor¬ 
tunity to carry on the con-espondenoe, for me rigours 
of Ubt confinemmit had been almost done away with 
in cfflisequonne of her industry in mamifoetnring pre¬ 
sents for tha maiden niajesty of England, the^giit of 


three i^endid nightcaps in particnlar*prodnoing the 
effect of throwing, open to lief fat a while ;the gates of 
Shofiield Castle, 'iue captive queen hod beed (lilted 
to go and drink the waters of Buxton for W hOal^ 
and liad met there, as if by aocsident the head o|<the 
English government, charming him, Hke everyhody 
else, by her manners and conversation.- Bu^lgn, 
having seen Mary Stuart, and admired her OldJi in 
working nightcaps and table ornaments, was so much^ 
thrown off nis guard as to advise the queen to giaDi" 
her as much liberty as compatible with safety, tliei# 
being little reason to fear that slie would again embark 
in plots against the peace of the realm. The facility 
thus acquired to recoivo old and -now friends •Mary'' 
turned to the best use. She had one gimt hope loft 
before her, that of seeing her son rise to power above 
all her enemies, and to tms she (dung witli tho tenacity 
of despair. How to handle tho lover of this force was 
a subject constantly filling her mind, the Bolution of 
wliioh finally shaped itsdf in a conespondonoo with 
her cousin, the duke of Guise, who, sinco ho hod become 
chief of the Catholic League, had shown a warmer 
interest in her fato than even King Philip. Guise 
propcsed to introduce some of the most accomplished 
of nk secret agents, vorsod in all tho arts of flattery 
and courtly wuas, to the notice of tho boy-king of 
Scotland, and by their means to overthrow tho r^oncy 
of Morton and power of the Protestant Jiarty. It was 
a plan liailed with delight by Maiy Stuart, and she 
not only agreed to nso all her inflnenoo to liring her 
son under tho domination of Guise’s omksarics, with 
tho chief ohjoot of making him renounce the faith in 
which he had boon educated, hut ofiered to enforce 
their action by a document under her own hand. 'Pho 
jiaper, which received the full approbation of the head 
of tho Catholic League, was in the foim of a last will 
and testament. 

“ In Older," Mary Stuoi-t willed, “ not to contravene 
tho glory, honour, and preservation of tho Catholic, 
Apostolic, and Boman church, in which I wish to live 
mid die, if tho prince of Scotland, my son, shall be 
brought back to its oroed in spite of tho bad education 
he has received, to my great regret, in tho hei’ei^ of 
Calvin, among my rebellious subjects, 1 leave him the 
sole and only heir of my kingdom of Scotland, an<l of 
tho right which I justly claim to the crown of England 
and independent countries; but if, on tho other hand, 
my said son continues to live in the said heresy, I 
jneld and transfer all my rights in England and else¬ 
where to tho Catholic king, or any of his relations 
whom he may please, with the advice and consent of 
his holiness, to appoint. And 1 do this, not only because 
1 pcTCoive Kim to bo the truesuppoilerof the Catholic 
religicm, hut also out of gratitude fur the many fovoura 
which I, and tl^e friends recommended by me, have 
rooeivod in my greatest necessity; and, furthermore, 
out of reMpoct for tho right which he himself possesses 
to the said kingdoms and countries. 1 b(«coch him, in 
reittrn, to make alliance with the noble house of 
Lorraine and of Gniso, in memory of tho race from 
which I sprung on my mother’s side," Tho object of . 
this singular document, in which Mary Stuart tikposed 
of kingdoms veiy much in the same fashion in which 
she (Wribnted her embroidwod nightcaps, wjk both 
to gain the favour of Philip for the h^ of the i 
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d Guise’# ^emts. Tfc« lattei-’ rafliSe their 
appesWceinSootlandm tiienwHith of September, 1579. 
T& liiead of the mumon, £snrd Stewart, oomtnonlj 



court, aunouncnig that he was the warer of a seorot 
messi^) from the dhief of the Catholic L(^ue, and 
woHhf have to confer with the young king in jlrlvato. 
li vm in vain the earl of Morton opposed the demand, 
and attempted to chase the iwpish emissariosr The 
king, who, by an intri^e of the Ilamiltons and other 
of Sie old mends of his motlier, had been declared of 
ago the year proviotis, when not quite thirteen, insisted 
upon seeing d’Auhigny; and thd meeting had no sooner 
taken place when a change, all but marvollons in its 
rapidity, became visible m him. Yonng and hand¬ 
some in person, and hiding undor graceful manners i 
all tho lioontiousncBS of the mast licentious court in 
Euroiie, tho agent of the duke of Guise in a few weeks 
gained an ascendancy over Mary Stuart.’s son which loft 
him deaf to all other influence, and absolutely mutinous 
to the behests of Morton- 11» latter felt thoroughljjr 
alarmed, and not knowing how to help himself in this 
luiexpoctcd turn of atfairs, implored Elizabeth to send 
soinoDody to tho young king, to connloiact the progi-oss 
of tho gi'cafc papal iniriguo that was going on. The 
queen, advised by Burleigh and Wa&in^am, appro- 
ciatsd. the greatness of tho danger; and a diplomatist 
of experience. Sir Kohert Bowes, got orders to pioceed 
to the court of Scotland and to tell James YI. that his 
succession to Uie throne of Elizabeth wonld bo in 
sorions danger unless ho discaVded his now fevouritOs. 

Sir Bobert Bowes was prosonhsd to the youthful 
majesty of Scodand at Stirling Castle in the spring of 
1580, and delivered his messogo; hut had the mortiuca- 
lion to see that it had no effect whatever. So fer from 
neglecting his French friend and counsellor, James VI. 
took a pToasure in showing his regard for him by 
giving him tho appointment of lord chamberlain, at 
mo same time elevating him to the vacant earldom 
of Lonnox, and investing him with the command of 
Dumbarton Castle. The latter stop came to make an 
end to further indecision on the part of the eail of 
Morton. Having good grounds for tiering tliat it was 
the*mtention of Jmry Shiart to entice the king from 
Stirling to Dumbarton, whore ships were waiting to 
cariy him olT to France, he organized measures, in | 
amcert with Sir Eohort Bowes, for staying the plot by 
the arrest of the chief conspiratora But this only 
accelerated the crisis prepared by the emissaries of 
Guise. Masters in intrigue, d’Anbigny and his allies, 
ohief among them Captain James Stewart of Ochilti'oe, 
a continental soldier of fortune, commenced organizing 
'a vast conspiracy against Morton, and, gaining over 
jBome of the leading nobles by promisSs and others by 
threats, soon found themselves at the head of a band 
determined to ruin, by any moans iii their power, the 
man who had saved the oonnt'y fvom anarohy, and 
healed the wounds inflicted by tho fiercest of intestine 
wars. Blinded both by the confidence of his own 
mwer and tho trust that his cause was not only that 
i ■. Pf Scotch but also of English Protestantism, Morton 
.guard against the conspirators, and j 
S' .^gou^tof the mi^e.they wore digging undor liis feet. 
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It eiibloidea stiddouly and witli terrific foim On the 
last day of the year 1580, a, meeting uf the priw 
Qounou was hold at Stirling Casae, presided over Iw 
the young king, whoso education in deceit and un- 
scrupulousncss had made rapid strides under tlio in- 
struotion of tho acooraplishod toacliers from the court 
of Catherine de Medici. Tlio carl of Morton, was 
sitting quietly at .the council-table, discussing airairs 
<rf state, when suddenly tho captain of Ochiltree stnit^ 
ted into tho room, accusing liun of complioity in (be 
niurdor of Lord Damloy. On a sign from the boy- 
king, who played tho part assigned to him to iwfeo- 
tion, the guards approached and dragged the carl off 
to prison on the charge of murder. It was the first | 
public act of tho-sonof Mary Stuait, aiignriug well for ' 
his future career. 

When tlio nows of Morton’s atTost arrived in 
England there was a general ray for war. ff'horo 
was no secret as to tho origin of tho plot which, in 
carrying tho carl to piison, luid overturned tho 
Protestant rule in tho northern kingdom; and seeing 
the claim of the boy-king to the English throne, there 
appeared cause enough to withdraw him by force from 
the hands of tho agents of (ho Catholic League. 
Both Burleigh and Walsingham declared tbcmsolvos 
stroimly in fevonr of armed intorforonco in ScoUand; 
but Elizabeth was as unwilling as over to proceed to 
this extremity. 'J'o all her ohf atorsion of war there 
was added, temporarily, anolhor cause for oppojiig 
measures likely to offend (ho com-t of Franco, in tho 
riso of an ardout affection for tlio duke of Anjou. This 
hopeful son,of Catherine de Medici, who had been 
dallying for years with tho maiden tcndcraoss of 
Elizabeth, had roused himself at last to a dos^xirate 
effort in courtship by coming to England in person, to 
woo for tlio hand of a queen now verging towaids 
fifty. Tho effort was due partly to the instigation 
of Catherine, whoso dofonnination to see the English 
crown on the head of Eie youngest of her children 
seemed to grow stronger with the increase of her own 
difllonltics; and partly to tho demands of his political 
friends among the Huguenots, who wislitnl to seo him 
ostabliidied in tho Netherlands. Hero the influence 
of Elizabeth was paramount; and Anjou shrewdly 
judged lliat if ho could but gain her goodwill, the 
United Provinces would aticept him for a ruler, as well 
as tho districts adjoining Franco, where ho had been | 
already elected, thus cnahling him to satisfy his 
ambition to become tho loader of a great nation 
emerging into freedom. Full of tliis idea, which.^jSud 
origimatod, however, not in his own brain but in ihat 
of tho prince of CondiS, who found him a*u8eful tliough 


tho son of Catliej-ino do Medici determined to ride tUs 
dangers and unjileasantnessos pf a trip across thO'» 
Channel in a visit to Queen Elizabeth. Previous to 
starting he despatclied a “herald of lovo” to the 
queem in tho Tierson of one Monsieur Simier, an 
individual of tho most bewitching character. Ho 
anived at Greenwich Palace in the summer of 1679, 
and proved so irredstihlo to the maiden que(;n that 
she at once admitted him into the circle of her most 
highly-favoured courtiers, ^d seemed never liappy 
hut when in hie company, IkIu return for so much 
condescension, ^fonsjour Sini^T tohi her majesty an in* 
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torostiag piece of new, which., hy reafeon of his sa- 

3 r attractiveness, he had cotoo to learn from the 
a of honojir, namely, that the earl of Leicester 
bad been secretly marri^ of late to a yonng widow, 
the oonnteas of Essex, elt drove Elizabeth into a 
towering rage, in which she so far forgot herself as 
to order the arrest of the handsome earl on whom she 
had lavished so many tokens of aflFeotion. lie would 
have been sent to the Tower but for tlie intervention 
of Burleigh, who represented to her the danger of 
exhibiting her jealousy by such a step, which might 
servo as a confimation of all the scandalous rumours 
that had been sprefid about her connection with the 
fiivourilo. The conns«jl was too wise not to be acted 
upon, and Leicester was sot free again, hut banished 
from the queen’s presence. To pay the “heiald of 
love "for his amiable gossip, Leicester attempted to 
shoot him, but failed, only hitting a poor bargeman. 
The irresistible individual was greatly fiigbtoned, and 
demanded permission to leave the court, lueadijig that 
ho liad to return to France to give an account of his 
mission. Elizabeth graciously allowed him to depart, 
infunning him at the same time that his master 
should meet \vith the wai most welcome whenever it 
should please him to come to England. Two weeks 
had not elapsed when a foreigner, in dusty attire, 
attended hy only two servants, pr&scnted himself at 
the gate of Greenwich Palace, announcing that ho had 
come to pay a visit to the queen. Elizabeth stalled in 
joyful Buiprise when Icaming Uiat the hoir-apiment 
of France had arrived, ready to sink at her teet and 
attempt to win her lovo. 

All that was woman in Elizalictli was stirred as 
scarce over it had bi'en lioforo when Fiancis duke of 
Anjon came to stand in her prehoncc. He was far 
fiom being handsome, hut had all the grace of man¬ 
ners and suavity of speech distinguishing the most 
voluptuous court of Europe, which, together with his 
easy consciousness of exalted hii1h, made a deep im¬ 
pression uixm the queen. Her strong good sense had 
never yet been drowned under the sea of adulation 
that kept constantly flowing around her; the kneeling 
courtioi's, pouring forth flatteiies without end, amid 
give hut small satisfaction to that deep instinct in the 
female breast seeking to look upwai d and not down¬ 
ward to I ho heamr of manhood. Above all, the duke 
of Anjou presented himself as the firat man who ever 
wooed her os a woman desires to ho wmied, for her 
o%vn sake. Big-headed Austrian archdukes, repre¬ 
sented hy sharp-witted dijjiomaijsts, and other lovers 
admiring by proxy, n ith a sharp look-out for dowerios, 
were but slightly more satisfactory than the courtiers 
kneeling in the dust, eager to coin riches and honours 
out of nor smiles. But Francis of Anjou, heir to a 
«groat throne, not inferior to that of England, •aniving 
in humble dh^uiso -to sock her love, facing the 
dangers of travel by land and sea, was an appwi- 
tion coming upon Elizabeth like the sound of roimmce 
which hor heii^ had never known l)ofore. He stayed 
but three days at Greenwich, but the time %vas enough 
to win the queen, and before ho left' Elizabotlj gave 
l^im a disthict promise of hor handu At the beginning 
df OetoW, immediately after Anjou’s dejmrtare, tlm 
privy council met at Whitehall to deliberate upon the 
marriage of the querai. The debates weue far iMASerent 


from what pizabetli oxpooted. Momonibering that the 
parliament, together with all her advisers, had been 
constant in their endeavour h> persuade her into 
matrimony, the address of the commons formally 
declaring that she might many “where it should 
please hor, with whom it should pleaso hor, and os 
soon as it diould please her,” tire queen fancied tKftt 
hor privy council would joj'fully assent to hor con- 
temiflatod union, praying her not to delay itj and 
great was her astonishment, therefore, when she 
found that the majority of her ministers wore strongly 
opposed to the mateh. Elizabeth, while well remcm- 
heiing the past, hod forgotten for the moment that 
fourteen years hod elaj^cd since the commons had 
sent in their last petition, that she was now forty- 
seven, and her lover only twenty-three, and tha£ he 
was the eon of the woman-monster who had prepared 
the horrors of St. Bartholomew. This last was the 
chief reason why tiie privy council, clearly expressing 
the fooling of tho people of England, declared itself 
opposed to tho mamage with the duke of Anjou, 
hiding, however, the objection under tho inildor and 
more diplomatic ground of disparity of years. “ In 
years the queen might he his mother,’’ Sir Bal^h 
Sadler blurted out; “ there is more than doubtfulness 
of issue': few old maids escaiic,” Tho woids wero 
never forgotten nor forgiven hy Elizabeth. 

The opposition of the members of her privy council 
was not enough to deter tho queen from following the 
bent of hcj’ indination ; and having listened to their 
reasons sho began to lock tor advice in another direc¬ 
tion. After the lapse of a week, iu which she had 
various proofs that nor proposed marriage was highly 
unpopulaj', she askwi the advice of Sir Philip Sydney, 
known to her as one of ilio noblest and mo‘1 independ¬ 
ent of her courtiers, and, hy the testimony of Wiuiam 
of Orange, “ ono of the ripest and greatest statesmen in 
all Euro}>e.” Sydney, with remarkable boldness, indi¬ 
cated tlio dangers of tho hVenoh matrimonial alliance 
to Elizabeth. “ The heart of your people will bo 
galled,’’he told tho queen in a letter, “ if not aliened, 
when they shall see you take for husband a French- 
man and a papist, of whom tlio common people know 
this chiefly, that ho is the son of tho Jezebel of our 
age, and that his brother made oljlation of his own 
sister’s marriage tho easier to massacre our hretln cn 
in rqligion. As long as ho is hut a younger priuco in 
might, and a papist in profession, ho neither can nor 
will greatly shield you, and if ho grow to lie king, his 
defence will bo like Ajax’s shield, which rather weighed 
down than defended those that boro it.” Elizabeth’s 
reply to those manly observations, which she had 
herself provoked, was to order Sydney to leave tho 
court, after which, with over rising dissatisfaction, she 
summoned tho privy council for mrther dolilieration. 
But renewwl aiScussion of tho Anjou marriage did 
not do away with tho strong objections against it, 
which so much excited the queen as to load her into 
a most mean and spiteful act, A luckless barrister of 
Lincoln’s Inn, of the name of Stubbs, presuming from 
what he had heard that tho maiden majesty of 
England was in want of advico concerning hor lovo 
afltiir, wrote and published a pamphlet on the subject, i 
entitled “ The discovery of a ^piug gulf wherein ' 
England is like to be swallowed by another Fronoh- 
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tAhriiage* wt ,th« Lord forbid tb^ baaiis.^', ^)^o 
bdc& rifem>d to {Hisaboth iir terns Ml of adtufttioQ: 
ai$ “ orpwned nymjoh of EogUnd,” and was only 
hard't^bn the dnlto of Anjou, spoken of as “an imp 
of tbe crown of Fremoe,” and “ a son of that Henri II. 
-wfaosb family, ever since he married with Catherine 
of Italy, are vudont enemies of the Gospel of Christ, 
and whose snocessors have been, one after the other, 
as a Domitian after a Nero.” To punish the man 
'who dared to call lover an imp, Mizabeth ordered 
Stnbbs, as well as the publisher of his pamphlet, to 
be arrested and proceeded against under a bwbarous 
statute passed during Maty's reign of terror; and both 
were eondemned to a long imprisonment, and the loss 
of their right hands. The sentence was carried out in 
the most cruel manner, the hands being chopped off 
with a butcher's knife and mallet in the market-place 
of Westminster. Poor Stubbs, with very unnecessary 
loyalty, had the courage, when the torture was over, 
with the warm blood gushing from his arm and his 
right hand lying on the ground, to lift his cap with 
his left hand, crying “Gc^ save the queen.” But he 
fainted immediately after, was then thrown into a 
dungeon, and let out only to die*as a beggar, his bones 
being finally buried in sands of Boulc^e. 

Engrossed by thoughts of her lover, Elizabeth had 
no time nor wish to interfere in the affairs of Scotland. - 
After his arrest by D’Aubigny and bis co-conspiiators, 
the earl of Morton 'was at once brought to trial for 
the -murder of Damley, the avowed intention of his 
accusers being to annihilate in him the head of the 
IVotostant party as well as the friend of England. 
During his regency of nine yetus the earl had shown 
himself tlie stanch friend of Elizabeth, keeping in 
active commimicaticn with Burleigh, and doing 
everything in his power to sow friendship and good¬ 
will between the two realms, so as to prepare the 
people for the hoped-for union of the southern with 
the norther-n kingdom. In return for tlieso groat 
BCrwices, redounding to the advantage of England 
quite as much as that of Scotland, the earl could well 
claim the help of Elizabeth in the hour of need; but 
she bad nothing to give but vain promises. Instead 
of marching a few hundred soldiers across the Border, 
and chasing the agents of the Catholic League back 
to thair haunts on the Continent, she sent a couple of 
diplomatists, who were laughed at by the emissaries 
of Guise pnd openly insulted. The trial of Morton 
was a niere &rce. He confessed freely that Bothwoll 
had desired him, in the name of the queen, to murder 
Damley; but he proved likewise that he had distinctly 
refiised to undertake the deed, and not connected 
his^lf in any way with the perpetrators of the crime 
of Kirk-o’-Fidd. The examination tending to prove 
tnoi'e completely than it had yet been done tbo guilt 
of Mary Stuart, it was brought to a sudden close; and 
on the 2nd of Juno, 1681, tire earl was condemned to 
be beheaded for a murder which, as known to all 

t e worl^ had been committed at the inst^tion of 
e kind’s own mother. Morton met his doom with 
toe st^n courage of a disciple of Knox and the 
indomitable pride of a Douglas; but his exooution 
taised_ such a storm that even the firvourites of the 
bty-king, though holding the entire armed force of 
^ eounfery at th^ command, and suppoitod by 
. tf , ' 


Frenii^ ship of war, quafied before it. They put 
themselves in a dofonsife attitude, enlisting as mtmy 
men as could bo had, and freely distributing gold and 
honours among their adhoronts, while their opponents 
■ comprising the leaders of the Pr>5shytorian party’ 
gathered together for attack. Once more Elizabeth 
was entreated to come to the aid of her friends in the 
norto; but once more she refused. She was deeper 
than ever entangled jn the net of the adroit son of 
Catherine de Medici. 

The queen-mother of France had been delighted 
with the report of Anjou’s affectionate i-oception; and 
determined to bring to an immediate conclusion wliat 
had now become the most anxious desire of her heart, 
she prepared a splendid embassy to proceed to j^gland 
and formally claim the hand of Elizabeth for her son. 
The embassy, consisting of an immonso train of 
knights and nobles, the flower of the French aiisto- 
oracy, hpded by the prince-dauphin of Auvergne, 
arrived in the 'rhames in the summer of 1581, and 
was received by bands of music and salvos of artillmy 
from tho Tower. To entertain the distinguished i 
visitors iu a becoming manner, Elizabotii for once 
neglected all her rules of economy, ordering festivals 
and entertainments of the most prodigal kind. A new 
banqueting-house, furnished in the most sumptuous 
manner, was erected expressly for the accommodation 
of the prince of Auvergne and hisbaothor nobles; and 
while the regent of Scotland was led to tiio block by 
Frenchmen for the crime of being a Protestant 
and ally of the English queen, the French visitors of 
Elizabeth, many of them intimate friends, and neaily 
all sympathisefs of D’Aubigny, made merry in dances, 
drinking-liouts, and masquerades. In her infatuation, 
the queen scarcely noticed the throatening asiiect 
with which the people looked at these doin^ and it 
was only when informed that a tournament, pre- 
{laring by her order, could not be held for fear that it 
might 1<^ to a riot, and, probably, an attack of the 
mob upon her guests, that she seemed to awaken to a 
sense of the public feeling on tho subject. But this 
did not prevent her from continuing the more serious 
part of the business which bad brought the envoys of 
Catiierine do Medici into England. The treaty of 
marriage proposed by the quoon-mothor was dis¬ 
cussed ix)int by point, and notwithstanding the 
stremioua, opposition of the majority of tho privy 
council, finally accepted by Elizabeth. It was 
settled that the nuptials should take place six weeks 
after the ratification of tho ti'caty on both sides; that 
the duke of Anjou should assqmo tho title of king of 
England immediately after the marriage; that he 
tO(^ther with the members of his court, should be 
allowed the free oxorci^ of all the rites and coromomes 
of the Bomau Catholic religion; and that he should 
superinteuef the tuition of all the'childron, offspring 
of the marriage, till tho sons had attained the ago of 
eighteen, and the daughters that of fifteen. Accord¬ 
ing to the terms of tho treaty, the number of children 
expected'from the marri^e was very meat. To the 
eldest son was assimed tho crown of France, and to 
the second that of England, while the others were to 
bo pro'vided with largo domains in lx>lh countries. 
There was not a voice ra«|^ to remind tho love-siok 
queen that she 'was but two years fnun fifty. 
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It hflid tooB BinmgfitL that tiba treaty iSo'i 
fimnallT aigood by ue qtieda and har mitnaters at 
of ^Bgnst, just Ixiforo fhb d^srture of the 
FtitBob eniT^y; but before tbo fatal day arrived 
: Bilzabetb, bappily for Jjorself, if not fin* her people,* 
had sobered down sufficiently to perceive that she 
was standing on the brink of an ahyss, and that ono 
step in advance might lead her to destruction. That 
her mamago with tho duko^of Anjou was looked 
upon with more than aversion, she Was unable to 
doubt, after reports received from all parts of the 
country and through the most trusted of her servants, 
and nothing was left, therefore, to her but the choice 
between her lover and her people. Cold and calcu¬ 
lating os vros Elizabetli’s temjKjr, tho struj^lo was 
great, and to lighten it, Burleigh, who could not help 
looking with oommisoration upon tho spectacle boforo 
ilia eyes, managed to get the embassy away without 
the treaty, the signature of which was neitlior refused 
nor promised abrolntely. His argument was that 
tlio queen should have a longer personal acquaintance 
with tho duke of Anjou before committing herself 
definitely to tho marriage, the few days he had stayed 
at tho court of Greenwich being alt<^ether insufficient 
to decide upon so important a step. Aotirig upon 
this understanding, the greater part of the magnifi¬ 
cent crowd of noble* quitted, with some regret, the 
WtMitmiustor bunqueting-houso, and went their way I 
liack to Franco, intending to return with tho lover 
in their midst. Burleigh’s fervent hop© was that 
the illustrious youth who had turned the head of bis 
poor mistress would never show his faoo again in ; 
England; hut ho was grievously disafipointed in his I 
exjrectalions, based though they wore on good grounds. 
Owing to the sudden influence gained by his court¬ 
ship of Elizabeth, the duke of Anjou had just been 
clootod regent of tho Netherlands, William of Orange 
gladly quitting his own position for the advantage 
of his country, resorving to himself tbo hard work, 
and leaving to otliers the gloiy. Anjou had so far 
answered the oxi>ectations sot upon him that, with 
tho help of a number of linguonot generals and a 
large army, ho had seized tne important town of 
Cambray, which ho entered in triumph on tho Iffth 
of August, 1681. It was Burleigh’s hope that, having 
become a great conqueror, and with his vanity stimu¬ 
lated to tho highest pitch, tho dangeious lover would 
remain in Flanders to cam fresh lanrols, or at least 
would do his simple duty as governor to the eountiy, 
which in electing him to a post oi honour could not 
spare his services for , a moment. Such, pi^rhaiw, 
would havu been Anjou’s course, ho being not alto¬ 


ho {Hinted -himaelf^ oo tho first, dpy of Novombot,'! 
1 B 81 , onoe mure before tM maiden, queeti^ who aoemed | 
fhirly overwhelmed with joy at his light , > 

In his second visit the eon of Oatmsriae dO'-lajiajei 
more tlian completed tho conquest made in his 
Begardless of the adv^ of her ministors, the > 

freely-expressed opinion of her subjects, 
slmwed an obstinate determination to give her Itsiiid 
to the French prince, whom she deolar^ on tibe first 
day of his arrival, to be “the most deserving mid 
constant of all her lovers.” Her visible fondness lor 
him increased so much at the end of a few weeks 
as to give rise to a great deal of slander, to end which 


gether devoid ot the omvalraus leoung innate m ovoty 
French breast, had his actions been under his own 
control. However, ho Was but a puppet in the hands 
of Catherine, and as she was bent ujxin {bo English 
allianoe, be hod to quit his command, his warlike 
glory, his host of now admirers, and, saddest of all, 
ms mistress^ to go on another voyage to foggy 
England, with no witter object tliwi to woo a Iwy 
nearly old enough to be his grandmotlier. Anjou, 
whatever his other fiiilings, was an obedient soli, 
: anil shifting off all feelings of discomfort, he braced 
himself A>r the undertaking. After a rapid sail across 
the Stmiti of Hover and a feet ride lo Greenwich, 


celebrated as usual with great pomp, Elizabeth, in 
Iho prosenoo of the whole court and all tho foreign 
ambassadors, took a ring ftom her finger and put 
it on that of tho princo; and, to leave no doubt that 
she considered herself ftdly betrothed, gave orders the 
same day to Walsingham to draw up for hei- signature 
the articles of union previously settled. Tho rmsirt 
of the queen’s mariiage, which appeared now fixed 
beyond revocation, gave rise to the liveliest demon- 
stiations of joy in the Netherlands, bonfires being 
lighted at Antwerp, Bnusaels, and other towns, where 
tho alliance was looked upon as a victory of Ihrotest- 
antism over Bomish aggression. lEbwover, tho people 
of England, without exception, remained standi in 
taking the opposite view, as Elizabeth was forced 
to see before many days wore over. The murmurs 
of all classes of the population got so loud that both 
Burleigh and Walsingham Wore compelled to become 
tlioir mouthpiece, and they frankly told tho queen 
that the nuptials with the hated Freudnoon, unani¬ 
mously held guilty of a share in the massacre of tho 
Huguenots, might load to a revolt, and oven place 
her throne in danger. Walsingham, export in intrigue, 
backed tho romonstranoo by a dovorly-arianged |uooo 
of acting. Ho instructed tho ladies of the court, 
among whom the match wfitb the Fronoh prince was 
not more popular than among tbo London mob, to 
sing a chorus of despair on the same evening on 
which the queen had been preached at in tho privy 
council, so as to heighten tne effect of tho uifO by 
the other. The maids, and others of honour, played 
their parts to perfection. On a given signal they , 
surrounded Elmiheth, and throwing themselves at 
her feet, began sobbing and crying os if di their ^ 
hearts wore ^nng to burst at once at the iirospeot^ 
of ruin impending upon their mistress. Amidst floods' 
of tears, the fair speakers reminded the queen ttf the' 
wretdiednoss of her sister in the union with l^hUip, 
of Spain, imploring her not to enter upon a similw' 
alUanoo, and ‘Uiot to share her power and gloiy with 
a fiireign spouo), or to sully her fair fame as aProteltt 
ant queen by vowing obedience to a Oatholio husband,”; 
These lamentations,' curiously enough, had more effects 
upon Elizabeth than all tlio arguments of Burleigh-’ 
and Walsinghom, Tho wailings of tho court lac^ j 
were followed by a sletqiless night, and the EaiKt",. 
Tuomiag Anjou found the queen pde, bioken-hfiartcd. 
and in tears. She told him she bad passed ‘: 
of angukli, and “ two moro such nights m th| hlitii 
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’ ijfijjWtd bring to ’^« g»m" stimBWWiw 

.’ify^ ifKi^ fiffriie final dedamrioat ISlkabetk infers 
tbe ** riari> idtbinigh h 0 r afifeotita. for bim was 
rite bad, aflier an aaoniring stru^lo, 
da^eriirified to sacrifioo bet owm. bappiness to tlw 
aN^^’of her Bubjeots.” The words seeinod to take 
ilttjob by stuprise; bo triodi tp. remonstrate, but was 
interrupted by Bmrlo^b, who, scdug' the agitation 
of tlm <lueen, politely asked bim to withdraw from 
her presence. It was too good an opportunity for 
^dj^unatio display to be lost by the sou ^ Catherine do 
Hedioi. Busbing to his apartment, ho tore the queen’s 
ring firmu his migm:, and dariiing it to the ground, 
informed his hearers “that the women, of Ibigland 
were as ohangeablo and capricious as tbeb- own 
climate,*or the waves that e'noiroled their island.” 
While delivering this fine tirade, Anjou feltoverjtyod 
at being released from the prospect of a marriage 
utterly Mteful to his mind. 

Haying nothing more to do in England, Elfoaheth’s 
lover was anxious to make bis way back to. bis friends, 
male and female; but she absolutely refused to lot 
him go. More enamoured than over of her prince 
after the report of the ring scene, which she considered 
a burst of lovo on his part, she entreated him to 
remain with her, passionately declaring “ that it was 
her intmition to marry him at a more auspicious 
moment, though for the present compelled to do ■ 
viol^Oe to her feelings.” Anjou’s plesa that ho was ' 
bound to return to his duty as governor of the people 
of tho Netherlands bad not the jsilightost offeef, the 
queen only railing at the “villains” who would wish 
to withdraw him from her ‘side. To retain the 
bdovod prince, Elisabeth exhausted her ingenuity 
in devising festivals, masquerades, and pastimes o;^ 
all imaginable kinds for his entertainment. One 
round of amusements followed another; hunts, and 
tourneys filled up the day, and oonoorts, dances, and 
theatrical ontertaanmonts the night. On New-year’s 
day a grand toumameot was held in the quadrangle 
of Greenwich Talaoe, in whidi the priooe got several 
hard knocks, which so mnch exoited Elisabeth tliat 
she took him by the arm and led him to his own 
obambor, fopeat^y kissing him on the way. Tho 
next morning sho visited him before he had risen,’ 
and,* with a burst of passion, told him once more 
that she was detonainea to many Mm. Anjou now 
thought that it was Mgh time to be gone. He made 
his preparations tft start in the first Week of January; 
but elm managed to postpone tlio depariure under 
. varions pretences, add finally told him that sbo could 
not bear tho idea of his leaving her, and. that he must 
promise to return in a month, after having settled 
the most urgent of his afotira in Flanders. 'Xbf 
ptoniise whs given, Anjou foiling idoro and more 
anxious to got away frem Creonwi^. » At lash when 
' bis departure could no longer be stayed, Elisabetb 
toM her lover that she was |^ing to aooompm^ bim 
“'raHii of (bo way. Aooordingly, on the lost of 
AJknuary, the wholo court, the members of riie 
.‘government and of the privy ooun<^ set out to 
the iS^oh priaoe ae fiar as Bochester, 
r iiloto they stopp^ the night, the solemn fhreweU 
arranged to take plow (be next morning; but 
ibe time had -eome the queen was more iim- 
. 


wpiiij^ than e^p to part, and insisted that Anjou 
euumldT see her fluot at Chatham. The inspocMon 
took a day, and, amidst the thunder of tho guns from 
the whole fleet, Elizabeth declared to her priaoe that 
“all (be sMps and their ordnance were ready to do 
Mm servioe.” Staying another night at Bcxbestor 
the queen folt tembly sad, and decided upon pushing 
(m, ib company with her beloved, to Canterbury. 
A proat banquet was set out here, at tlio end of 
which Aiyou, now fiiirly frightened at the porse- 
veranoe of the aged maiden who wms leading him 
about, almost tore Mmsolf away, galloping olT on 
the r^ to Sandwich, and leaving EUzalmtli boMiid 
in tears. He did not leave empty-handed, for his 
sufierings had been compensated by tho gift of one 
hundred thousand crowns, and the promise of an 
English auxiliaay anny to aid in freeing the Nether¬ 
lands from the Spanish yoke and est^rolisMng Mm 
as ruler. On tlie 8th of Pebruaiy, Anjou embarked 
at Sandwich, together with tho earl of Leicester, 
appointed to the .command of Elizabeth’s forces 
abroad, and accompanied by a numerous fleet under 
the lord Mgh admim of England. The two illustrious 
personages landed thirty hours after at Flashing, 
where they wore received with great demonstrations 
of honour by tho people and tho prince of Orange. 
Led on to Antwerp, Anjou was proclaimed here with 
vast pomp, on the 19 th February,ueigning duko of 
Brab^t, to wMcb title wore attached a great many 
dignities, but very limited powers of sovoroignty, 
William of Orange, called the Silent, had taken his 
measure of the Freuefi prince long before Queen 
Elizabeth. 

The United Netherlands had entered upon a great 
period of their Mstory when proclaiming too lover of 
Elizabeth duke of Brabant Seven months before, on 
too 26th of July, 1§81, tho statos-goneral, assembled 
at tho Hague, had declared by a solemn too 
dethronement of King Philip, and toe establishment 
of a commonwealth of citirens not subject to any 
born sovereign. The declaration, published to too 
world, was startling in its bddnoss; notMng so grand, 
foom a p<4itioal point of view, had yet come out of 
Protestantism. “The poopm,” mid too act of tho 
2fith July, “ are not made by God for toe use of a 


toe prince solely exists and is established for too good 
of Ms subjects, to govern them according to reason 
and to justice. If the prinor does not bis duty, if he 
oppresses his subjects instead of dofondiag toein, and 
takes away llieir natural privileges and ancient ri^ts, 
be ceases to a prince and becomes a doapot: the 
sulyeots, vtoen finding that such a prince cannot be 
turned from bis evil ways by petitions and remon- 
straoeea, must no longer rec«^ize Ms authority. We, 
therefore, the people of tire United Provinoos of the 
Netherlands, bound toother in the defenoo of our 
perstms and our rigb^ bur anoiont privileges and 
CTistoms. the liberty of our country, and toe honour 
of our wives and our children, declare that wo will no 
Icmger obey tbo tog of %ain, and that we will bo 
governed aeoerding J» tbf law of nature.” IJh® ** 
torch hi^lfid idoft, too declaration of too I'lomish 
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>.;]>!' '’M‘|(:$lm|iiic!^ notii^ but fife and eword ‘was^lefii 
; % .dqi^aot it than the face of the earth. The prince 
, el^Tarma, ^ho had hitherto treated the Fletnieh rebela 
lOaoh indulgenoo, received immediate orders from 
Philip to prepare for a great campaign, and fresh 
armies wore sent from over the Alps for the subjuga¬ 
tion of the Netherlands. They pushed onward from 
victory to victory, crushing all resistance before them. 
Maestricht was taken by storm, and every inhabitant 

J jut to the sword, not a child being left alive; Tournay 
bllowed, with Oudenarde, and other fortified towns, 
and the lioit 6 i *9 of Alexander Fameso massacred 

I heretics up to the gates of Antwerp and Ghent. 
While tlio Smniards were thus advancing, the new 
ruler of the Netherlands, lover of Queen Elizabeth, 
kept amusing himself with grand shows and cere¬ 
monies. He mode {)orapou 8 entries into |ho chief 
cities, lanrol orowned like a hero from the battle-field, 
and amidst the wailing of the people, mourning for 
the loss of thoir dear ones, spent his time in dancing 
and 'noisy entertainment. The Spanish generm 
treated him with supreme contempt, not admitting him 
even to be a rebel, but ordering that if caught ho 
should be whipped back into France, Concentrating 
his armies, FamoSe at Hie same time made a great 
effort to load William of Orange into battle, feeling 
secure of being able to smother him under the weight 
of Ills forces. King Philip, less confident of victory 
than his general, did not lose the occa^on to aid lu'm 
by his favourite means, by offering 80,000 duoats to any 
individual ready to assassinate the prince of Orange. 

A Spaniard named Jauregui, clerk to a banker at Ant- | 
worp, attempted to earn the money, at the instigation 
of a Dominican monk; but ho only suoeecded in wound¬ 
ing Orange, and, seized on the spot, was hung for his 
trouble, together with the monk. The courage of de¬ 
spair now seized the Protosbtnts of the Nctlierlands 
once more. Unable to resist the steady onward tramp 
of the Hpaiiish armies, they again cut the dykes and 
broke down tlie sea-walls, preferring, to bo buried 
itnder the wa^-es rather than submit to foreign yoke. 

The handful of men which Elizalieth had sent in 
aid to the Flemish rebels had proved of very little 
UTO hitherto, being ill equipped and badly directed. 
Sir John Norris, their first commander, had treated 
them so badly that many deserted to the onetny. while 
the cai 1 of Leicester, actmg as general after his arrival 
with Anjou, showed himself even more incapable 
than his predecessor. But incflectual as was Eliza¬ 
beth’s weakly effort to assist the insurgents, it gave 
rise to deep resentment on the part of King Philip, 
and long brocriing on the means of taking revenge 
against her, his subdued hatred at last broke out into 
open fame. Instigated by the pope, who never 
ceased preaching a crusade against England, and by 
the duke of Guise, head of the Catholic League and 
virtual ruler of France in Ihe plaoe of the unbeuile 
Henri Til., Philip roused himseu into action, and at 
the beginning of 1$82 firmly determined to chastise 
Jme JEnglish heretics, together with their queen. It 
ivaa arranged between the king. Guise, and the pontiff 
that Elizabeth should be assassinated and be{ realm bo 


'1 V^f^^p|VWW'' 

ov^ the not^etn botoer, wxd the holy . 

etching, at,, his own cost, a !a^ force into Izeltihd.'' 
The scheme, as vast os dever, and a signal ith^rc^ 
ment upon tlte old plan of Bidolfi, jteas not of Soing 
Philip’s makii^ or that of his allies, but had been 
invented by English brains. Great as vTOs the 
exasperation of pope and king against the heretic 
soverei^ of England, it was paite and feeble compared ^ 
with the hatred borne against Elhsabetii by those of 
her own subjects who had become exiles on account of 
religion, and who were nursing their wrath in daily 
intercourse with each other at various places on the 
' Continent. The English jjapists, chiefly priests, who 
had fled their country soon after the death of (^een 


I in two cities, where they established seminaries, at 
lihoims, the Canterbury of France, and at Itomo. 'The 
^minary of Bheims, originally established at Douay, 
in Flanders, but transferred to the former city in 1576, 
was under the dii-ection of Dr. William Allen, formerly 
prinoijjal of St Mary’s Hall, Oxford, a learned but 
mTOt-bigoted theolo^an, who had gathered around him 
a hundred and fifty priests, some of whom travelled 
about as emissaries, while othera educated English 
pupils in all the branches erf knowledge taught by 
the Jesuits. SimlUar to this establiriiment at Hh’eims, 
though less numerously attended, was the seminary 
at Borne, liberally endowed, in 1579, by Pope Gregoiy 
XIII., from the roverfues of two hospitals, and em¬ 
ploying its funds mainly in (Mjnding agents into 
gangland to distribute inflammatory tracts sgalnst the 
government, to disseminate the papal bull of ex-- 
oommunication fulminated against Eiizabetii, and, in 
general, to stir up revolt and civil strife. The in¬ 
fluence of the emissaries fiom Bheims and Borne was 
the greater, as many of them were very remarkable 
individuals, distinguished alike for their erudition and 
their energy in t^e cause they were preaching. It 
was among these men that originated the great scheme 
for the tripartite con<]^uest of England and overturn 
of the Protestant religion. 

The first two emissaries of note, active in promul¬ 
gating the plan, were Edmund Oampian and Bobert 
Parsons, both educated at Oxford, and both odmitt^ 
after their flight to the Continent into the order of 
the Jesuits. 'I’hey met at Borne in the beginning 
1580, and interchanging their ideas, and submitting 
them to the general of the Jesuits, they reoeiv^ 
orders to proceed to England, to investigate the state 
of the country, and discover the best means of stirring 
up a general insurrection, simultaneous' with the 
projected foreite attack. The necessary preparations 
were soon made, and Campimi and Parsons, accom¬ 
panied by eleven other persons, started before the 
spring was over, receiving at their departure the 
solemn benediotiem of tho pope. Their movements 
were very secret, but not enough to escape the vigilance 
of Walsingham’s seventy foreign spies, some of whom. 
Ki'Jgly ^ascooced in tlie English seminary at ! 

early notice of the oxpeditiem. To etop tito 
inroad of the Jesuits, all the ports were ordered t01^, ' 
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jtil^'^fiy||^i<iifi»'-jybgtilae^i" M 9ierdNt|i;tet, 
Siu]^.^lier8, aad Hi3^a&ot uamignm'te. Blspers< 
injp,"^ OT«r tli® cownt*y, ttieir presejioe was soon 
koi^ *0 W»li^£^»mi who sot his Tt^t intenial 
" ' orgaviaation in movement to )aj^ hold of the 
;erov8 miseiohaiies. But althongh issuing many 
prooiamations, threatening with the severest penalties 
all who dmnld harbour them, the Jesuit leaders 
eluded his grip for more than a year, till the 
summer of 1581, When Campian was caugiit, and 
Parsons ded back to Borne. Led from his hiding 
place in Berks, where he had been arrested, to the 
Tower, with the inscription on his hat “ Edmund 
' Oampian, a most pernicious Jesuit,” the unfortunate 
emissary was put to the torture, and, confessing little, 
was "condemned to suffer fhe death of traitors. Ho 
was hanged at Tyburn on the Ist of December, 1581, 
after a vain attempt of several Catholics of high rank 
to interest the dnke of Anjon in his favour. With 
his immense influence over the queen, the French 
prince could have obtained a pardon without the least 
difficulty ; however, when told that an act of mercy 
would be most benofioinl towards softening religious 
hatred, and filling the w'ide gulf between Catholicism 
and Protestantism, he drily retorted that he cared 
for ncmq of those things.” Elizabeth was said to have 
admired the words; but Anjou’s sister, Margaret, not 
by any means a pattern of morality, remarked, in 
reference to them, that “ if all infidelity were banished 
from the f ice of the earth, hei" brother could supply 
tho void.” 

Campion’s death did not in the least discourage the, 
indomitable fanatics of Bheims and Home. Parsons 
had no sooner reported to the general of tho Jesuits 
the rc®ult of his expedition, when two other members 
of the order, William Holt, and William Creighton, 
offered tlioir services in the same dangerous under¬ 
taking. England having been well explored, it was 
resolved to send Holt and Creighton to Scotland, of 
which tho latter was a native. It was not an unwise 
determination, for tho state of the northern kingdom 
at tho moment seemed more dangerous to England 
than*lt had been ever since the dethronement of Mary 
Stuart. After tho execution of Morton, tho whole 
power of tho state had fallen into tho hands of the 
two favourites of fhe boy-king, the count d’Aubigny, 
elevated to the earldom of Lennox, and the oaptam 
of Ochiltree, converted into an earl of Arran, both of 
whom reoeiv^ mnsions from the pope and the bead 
of the Catholic League. The danger of this situation, 
which left the realm open, on tho side of Scotland, to 
the invasion of any enemy, while encouraging revolt 
among her own subjects, was too great for Elizabeth 
to be ixrnie quietly, and, pressed by her council, die 
ynm on the point of sending an army across the 
Border, when tho great love affiiir interrupted further 
proc^ings. However, Burldgh did his best to 
ro^ir the vagaries of his enamoured mistress by de¬ 
spatching Sir'Tboihas Kandolph to the north, with the 
Kieoisl wje^ of workiitg, together with Sir Eobort 
mwes, previously aj^inted, at fhe reconstniction of 
a .now and strong Protestant party, the leaders of 




imumg the friends and' 
adhetinte eC the late i^^ut. Tha attempt was very 
stujoftwftd, end before many months were, over 
d'Auhigny ai^ his aUy saw opposed to them a strong 
phalanx of bitter foes, who openly thi-eatened to hurl 
■them from their high position, and cut off. their heads 
as tutors, lioudest in their threats were tho leading 
ministers of the Presbyterian kirk, who hesitatod 
not to denounce the new rulers ftom the pulpit as 
conspirators against tlie commonwealth and agents of 
“tho devilishe pojie,” To intimidate his enemies, 
d’Aubigny exiled the bold^t of the proacliers, John- 
Durie, minister of Edinburgh, and throw others into 
prison; but this had no effect hut that of making 
the denunciatoiy sermons more loud and vehement 
than before. It was at tliis moment, when an out- 
br^k seemed imminent, that the two Jesuits, Holt and 
Creighton, appeared at the court of Scotland, well 
furnished with letters of introduction. They brought 
with them a curious proposal, sprung from the fertile 
brain of Mary Stuart, and highly approved of by tlie 
pope and the king of Spain, to the effect of liberating 
the captive queen by a rapid raid across the Border, 
and reinstalling her on the throne in association with 
her son. It was a brilliant stroke for revolutionising 
England, and sowing tho seeds of a mighty civil cmd 
religious war at the smallest possible expenditure. 

The two Jesuits warmly recommemded their scheme 
to d’Aubigny, and succeeded in gaining him over by 
their reasoning, althongh before ho had shown no 
great desire to see Mary Stuart in Scotland, fearing 
that he should.not keep his position after the rcinstal- 
ment in power of the king’s mother. But while 
consenting to serve King Philip and the holy fatlmr, 
d’Anbigny told the emissaries that he had neither 
sufficient funds nor soldiers at his command to execute 
the enterprise demanded of him, and tberoforo desired 
them to go back to Paris, to deliver a letter to Jean 
Baptiste de TassiS, Spanish ambassador at tho court 
of Franco. The letter, circumspect and cautious in 
tone, and somewhat in tho shape of an inquiiy, ran 
as fcdlows:—“ Your king and the ixjpo, acwrding to 
what 1 am told, appear to desire to make uso of 
me in the design which they have conceived of 
restoi-ing the Catholic religion and of delivering the 
queen of Scotland. Being persuaded that this enter¬ 
prise is intended to promote the welfare and safety of 
the said queen of Gotland, as well os of the king 
her son, to whom the crown will be preserved by 
consent of the queen his mother, I am ready to 
employ my life and possessions in tlie undertaking.” 
This note, dated March 7, 1682, the Josuite took to 
Paris, where, immediately after their arrival, they 
had a secret interview with the Spanish ambassador, 
at which the duke of Guise, head of the Catholic 
League, the archbishop of Glasgow, Mary Stuart's 
represetitative, and Dr. Allan, chief ot the !!bn^ish 
seminary at Bueims, were present. Philips envoy 
showed himself less anxious than tho others invited 
to the meeting to-further the deliverance of Mary 
Stuart, and even gave rise to some distrust by asking 
Creighton whether ho might communicate the scheme 
to t& king of France. “ % no means, —‘ <m ningu w 
manera,”’the Jesuit bursilbrth ; “everything would 

be lost by so doing, for the whole ph'n would Iw com* 
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mTuuoatedii&mediataly to the qiioen of England,” Tha ont losing a raomont, unfolded the 'wfoh of the great 
muphsiouB question of Joan liaptiate do Tassia, ovi- intrigue to the loadow of the Preabytorian 
donoe* of diplomatio iucapadfy, prompted Holt and already united in oommcm action against d’Aubigny, 
Oreighton to write at onoo to the general of tlio urging them to take a deoiidvu step for freeing titto 
Jeanita, asking him to induce King I^iHp to nominate oonntiy fiom the thraldom of the foreign adventujrcrs 
his ambassador in England to condnot tuo entoipiiso, before it was tt» ^to. The appeal was efleotive, and 
instead of his Fronch envoy. Philip was willing, and a league was forthwith organized for overthrowing 
thoreuiwn the central diieotion. of the great under- the hated agents of the wpo. ITbe bond was signed 
taking, which was to soivo as the fiist stop for the Vy tho earls of Gowrit^ Mar, Glenoairn, Uothes, Argylo, 
overthrow of Piotosfantiwii in England, was txans- Eglinton, and Monties^ Lords Lindsay and Boyd, 
forred from I’M is to London. ft“d a number of the leading Presbytenan ministers, 

l^ilip’s envoy at tJio ooni t of Queen Elizabeth, up- the general agreeiuent being that the revolution should 
pointed after a longlbonod iutori option of diplomatio bo offootod withQUt bloodsW. This appeared diffl 
intercourse, innwqnont upon the oxptdsion of Don cult of peifurmanoe, d’Aubigay hiiviug at his oom- 
(lornld, was i)*>n Jlumardiuo do Mendoza, a Spanish ronnd a numerous force, and making mien to arrest 
nebloof ancient linoiigc, bold and haughty, as wml as a his enemies, of whase proceedings he was aware to 
master iu lutiigiio. 1 lo hod been for some time in searet sumo extent. Uowever, a stiatagomt devised by Uie 
oommiiriicatiuii with Mary iitnatt,and being appointed earl of Gowrie, sqn of that Knthven who hod played 
to direct the plan for her delivoranoo, he entered into so conspiunous a ^rl in the murder of Hiouio, broiwht 
an uiumatod oorresiwndenoo, the captive queen pro- the whole undertaking to a fortunate issue. While 
raising to put hoiself entirely under his goidauoe. Inuitiug in the noighbouihooil of Peith, in the last 
,Slio showed her confideuoo at onco by sendbg him days of August, tliojmung king was invited by Qowri© 
the original of a long and very curious letter ad- to pay him a visit 4t his castle of lluthvon, and 
diossod to her by d’Aubigny, with (he consent, it was d’AuWgny not bring piesent for the muinont, ho 
stated, of her son, llio youi^ king. In this letter oeceptod the invitation. lie had no sooner entoretl 
tile ruler of Hcotlund for tiio time wing promised to the oastlo when the oonfedorato oails, at the head of 
laise an army of 15,000 men, with the ndp of tbo a thousand men, aunouudod it, disamed the royal 
jTopo and the Jking of Spain, and after freeing her guards, and iufotmod James VI. that ho must oou- 
iiom bondiij^ to ovoriun the realm of Elizabeth and sidor himself a prisoner until his favourites had been 
to seat her on the throne of two kingdoms. Maty chased from the laud. Ho was then oairied to Htir- 
Ktiuit, in forwatdnig tliis communit ation to Don ling, notwithstanding his tears and entunties, while 
Demarclino, added her own remarks H>n the groat d'Aubigny threw htipsolf into Edinburgh, oalling 
)>rt>j(*ct iu a eiphorod note. She told tlio ambassador upon the jxipe and King Philip for help. But long 
llittt she appiovwl the plan of d’Aubigny entirely, but before a Hpanisb ship could bail up the Forth, thp 
that to msuie its success it was absolutely required Uitizons diovo him out of the capital, and Eo had 
that the t'atlioho king should send his succour at to fight his way, with a fi‘w hundred followois, to 
ouco, bo as to hvivo no time for preparation to her Dumbarton, lloro he embaiked on boanl a vessel 
nicmios. “ I will aiiai]go,”Eho wrqtc, os if sitting oh despatched by his patron, tho duko of Goit>o, which 
a throne, iustoadiof in the darkness of a prison.—" I caniod him to Franco, whore he dial boon aftoi wards, 
will arrange with all foligouoo to strengthen and as was generally believed of poison. CaUictino ilo 
uicicaso the number of. aimed wlborents in my kiug- justly considored him an obMacIo in tlie 

dom, amd will ap|)oint the jxirts and liaibuurs nuecs- mariiago of her son with tho maiden queen oi 
may for the icocption of.the troojis of his maj'esty.” EiifriaiuL^ 

Koxt to btK‘cd in oxccutasg tho scheme. Maty locoin- Ino victory of tho coiifedoiato eails having mode 
mondod extreme care ancki rudeiico. “ Sly ufe is in Elizabeth virtual ruler of Scotland, Maiy Stuaitmioo 
danger," she continued, eo is the entire state of more sot to making ombroidorod nightcaps, and jdayuig 
I my sen, if Ibis enteipiise should bo discovered; but poor injured innoeimco. Unaware that her active 
I 1 trust you wiU not allow it to bo proved m rny way particd[ulion in tho plot for invading England Was os 
that] am ])orHonal]y <>n^med in the undertaking. If well known to the queen os to heraelf, she bogau 
necessity ie(|uiius tlwt 1 sUouId come forward, 1 have writing humblu letters of supplioatiun, lopiusonung 
Other means at haml, much mure convenient, which 1 herself as entirely estranged to the affairs of this 
nmy employ for tho puipoao. But for you, all cautions muu^ne wot Id, and given up wholly to piayer and 
ore roquiaito to sceuto the end.” Mary Btuart liad meditation. 'I'o moke herself more complutoly a nun, 
good leason to preach caution, for her letter was shob^ged, in the most innocent manner, to be allowed 
dociphoiod and copied for Sir Francis Whlsingham to go to some^quiet plaoo abroad—to Itheims, or to 
before it i««ohed tho hand of Don BoniMduio do Itome. "I boseooh you,” she wrote to Elizabeth, a 
Mendoz.!. mobth after the flight of d’Aubigny, " for the honour 

Iho envoy of King Philip sent his reply pjomptly of tho grievous passion of our Saviour and Itedeomer, 
bjr tho messenger who had brought ^ letter- a Jesus Christ, to permit me to withdraw out of this 
iniost, diHgi)lt) 0 <r as a ti availing dentist, hiding his kingdom to some place of rest, to seek solace for mv 
mpbpred notes in the inside of a little looking-glass, poot body, worn out with oonstaut grief and pain, ana 
ll$ut before the messenger had got to ShoflSbld Castle, to prepare my soul for God who claily summons me. 
a oouriar, despatched by Walsingham, had sped amuss Give me this oontentmont before I die. that, seeing aH 
'the Border to cany the patticn!!^ of tlio wholo plot things woU set at rest between us, ray soul, deHvet^ 
to Elizabeth’s ambassador. Sir Uoliert Bowes, mth- from my body, may not be constniinea to pqpr out 
___ _____ , % 









m009&tM God for tbe wrong wWeh ;;n>w k^ve 
(fitflkiod' foe tobodoi^ boro boloWt but, on the cotatraiy, 
itt nettoo and odmfort with you departine from this 


POMO and odmfort with ym departing from this 
itiyity,' it may proceed to Him who mows tho 


captivity, It m 
hearts of men.” 


Phis Yoi 


> wrong whieh yoW have n^lo. tortanately for himself and for hie country, - 
ilow, but, on the contrary, his inglorions career was now nearly at an end. 
you departing from this Broken with disease, consequence of his debanohos. ho 

> Him wholmows tho arriyod at his estate of CMtoau Thiei-iy in the middle 

touching prayer had the of June, and before twelve months woro over had laid 


e&rtq towards the invasion of England, tfaenmidm’ 
Cf EUzaboth, and the elevation of Mary Stuart to thC 
thitme. Imjfolled by Dr. Alien, who liad acquired 
a gmt iuduenoe over him, as well as by tho duke of 
Qdiae, the Spanish envoy at Paris showed greater 
energy than before in the entorpriK), and wanmy ro- 


and Whitehall where she liad boon at lus side, and 
exhibiting other tokens of deep grief. But the queen 
had political reasons, besides personal eauses, for being 
affected by the loss of the amiable, if deceitful, prince 
of France. Hilhoito, Catherine de Modici had uphold 
tlioallianoo with Elizabeth to tho Ixst of her power in 


commended to his master a new arrangement., coming tho ooancils of thoCatholiu Ijoaguo, hoping steadfastly 
from the Bcminary at Kheims. “ The duke of Guise,” that her son might yet wear tho crown raatrimouial of 
Tassis wrote to tho king, “ has resolved, since the England; but henceforth she had no ground for 
change which has occurrwl in the affoirs of Scotland, sacrificing herself any longer, thus becoming another 
to rely more upon the Catholics of England, so os to powerful enemy ready for tho invasion of the king- 
commonce tho undertaking in that country. ITo thinks uom. 


from the seminary at Kheims. “ The duke of Guise, 
Tassis wrote to tho king, “has resolved, since the 
change which has occurrwl in the affoirs of Scotland, 
to rely more upon the Catholics of England, so as to 
commence tho undertaking in that country. ITo thinks 
that ho has brought matters into so forward a state 
that he may bo able soon to put his plans into execu¬ 
tion.” 'i’hoso plans, detuilod ih the letter of the am¬ 
bassador, wore that Elizabeth should be assassinated, 
lind that England sliould be invaded at tlio same time 
from four different sides, an insurrection having been 
previously stirred up, with a simultanoous attack upon 
Ireland to divert the attention of the government. 
'J'hetS t«)cmod only one obstacle in tho way, which 
was tho as yet incomjJote roccmquost of the hi other- 
lands. ' It was from here only tho invasion could bo 
launched, the state of Franoe»divided almost equally 
between the Huguenots, including tho “ politicians," 
and tjjie adherents of tho Catholic League, with the 


The groat enterjiriso nimlo considerable progress 
during the year 1&83. While an army of Jesuits 
were overrunning England, kept in check partly 
Walsingham’s army of spies, another file of tho soldieia 
of Kheims and Korac had been despatched into Scot 
land, and achieved a great success. James VI., not yet 
fifteen, but intelligent and deceitfulfar l>oyondbis years, 
had made immediate efforts, afte/ his capture by tlio 
confedorato earls, to re-ontor into communication with 
the friends of his mother, and, opjiosiiig cunning to 
foroe, offering plentiful promises and shedding abun¬ 
dant tears, had managed to gain the goodwill of some 
of his keepers to tho extent of being allowed intor- 
coui-so with strangers. Among those was a Frenclnaan 
named Mdnevillc, one of the agents of the (jalholic ■ 


king reduced to a cipher, making any attack from named Mdnevillc, one of the agents of tho (jaiholic 
this side impossible. Consulting with the general of League, who had no sooner gained occcm to the royal 
tho Jesuits, Thilip arrived at tho docisiongthat before youth when ho promised to secure his dcliycrunco 
carrying war into England he would crush tho lost from restraint, ^voralotlior priests aud Jesuits wore 


carrying war into England he would crush tho lost from restraint, ^voralotlior priests and Jesuits woro 
emhora of tho rebellion in the Netherlands. ' called in to assist, who, having put themselves in oom- 
Aniong the exilas at Khdms and Komo the deter- munieation with the archbishop of Glatgow, Mary 
mination of tho S^ianish king caused some dissatisfao- Stuart’s representative at Paris, obtained through him 
tio^ but they’ consoled themselves by sending frosli from King Philip the sum of eleven thousand crowns, 
emissaries into England to prepare ih$ great revolt to be employed,” ns marked in the note accom|>anying 
while the Flemish heretitM wore being exterminated, the money, “in certain affiiirs of importance.’ With 
ThOtlatter task appeared to be getting loss difficult at this largo sum at their command, M4neville and his 
thb commencement of 1683, when an event hailed fr iends saw their road smootheirod before them. 'They 
with delight by l*hUip took place in tho Netherlands, bribed tire ever greedy Hamiltons, enlisted Border 
Elizabeth’s lover, tho duke of Anjou, after having troopers, and corrupted tho guards of Stirling CaMlo; 
exhausted triumphal entries into cities and other and all bemg ready, tho yotmg king, on tho 27 th of 
novelties, bethought himself of becoming a traitor June, 1588, was led from his place of confinement by 
to the people which had elected him for their ruler, tho earls of Iluntly, Argylc, and Crawfoi^ and con- 
W throwing French garrisons into Dunkirk, Bruges, veyed to tho fortress of St. Andrew’s. Itie first step of 
Intend, Autwor^, and other fortified towns, with tho James VIn on having regained his liberiy, was to 
fotention of annexina ..these places pornmnently to recall his favourite, the captain of Ochilt^ nommal 
J^raaoe. The plot^ oarefuUy embbrat^ sucooeded in earl of Afran, as his chief adviser; and the securd to 
-regard to Dunkirk, Imt at all the otlnw places Anjou’s write a letter to the duke of Guise, offering his reirowetl 


hy throwing French garrisons into Dunkirk, Bruges, 
Intend, Antwore, and other fortified towns, with tho 

_ it a >«i 



-remrd to Dunkirk, but at all the otlref places Anjou’s write a letter to the duke of Ourso, offering his mroweo 
soraiers were boatmi back by the eithEons—at Antwerp, participation in the plan for ihe invasion ot England 
Afosrademomto resistance, in which more than two ahd tho ovettfarow of tPiotestanlism. “”“0 
-t^^sond Fremduuen, who had sucooeded hr entering affection and friendship,” the king wrote to the h^ 
city, lost their lives. Thereupon Anjou “tried to <sf the Catholic League, under date of the 19th of July, 
3mtor mto negUriatfous with the Spanish general, but 1583, “which you do not cease to manifest to the 
;.wesd. {leading to no result^ theretmoe of ^rnife very queen my mother and liege lady, as well aato myselJ, 
mistrusting him as doqaly as the Flemings which 1’ have learned ijn^r your letters, and from 
hhl nuacherous b^mviour, nothing, remained for those in which toy mo^br told roe of the extreme 
re^i» ' to Fka^, execrated % a whole bonfkhmco which am places in you, whose odvioe and 
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or your letters, and from 
T told roe of the extreme 
9 in you, whose odvioe and 
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oonnselft sbd desires me to ifollovst indiioe roe to accept 
the oyerteree wi^ioh have bees made to me on jronr 
behal£ All that jroa have plaxmed for the liberation 
of my mother and for the mrtheranoe of our claims 
appears to me very good, and the means prepared 8ot)m 
to anitable, provided that mattois are adroitly con* 
duotod.” This letter had the effect of once more 
altering the preparations for the attack upon Yhigland, 
in so for as the landing of the Spanish troops was 
concerned. A march from over the Scottish border i 
clearly offered the least diffioulti«^ and was accord¬ 
ingly determined on in the councils of the Catholic 
Learae. 

'Iho invasion of England, so long under discussion, 
xujw seemed imminent. At the end of August the 
duke of Guise despatched one of the shrewdest of his 
emissaries, a Jesuit named llichard Melino, to Borne, 
to inform tho holy father that the great enterprise was 
on tho point of being launched, and that nothmgmore 
was wanted but money. “ The queen of Scots,” Guiso 
told the pontiff, “ has written to me, as well as the 
kisig and some of tlie principal nobles, all giving 
infumation tliat things are in readiness on the frontier 
of England, and on the coast where the Spanitd) ffeet 
is to discmlmrk. By present arrangem^ta, it will be 
suflBoient for his Catholic majesty to supply four 
thousand soldiers, if means should not be found to 
send a greater number. But it is indispensable that 
there should bo money enough to maintain an army of 
ton thousand men for some months, and also cuirasses, 
pikes, and arquebuses sufficient to anu five thousand 
soldiers. As the preparations and disppsitions of the 
undertaking are subject to great changes, and as the 
secret of a&irs, which necessarily pass through many 
hands, runs the risk of being discovered if any delay 
takes place; and farther, as the king of Scotland has 
written that, unless he receives prompt assistance it 
will bo difficult for him to maintain himself in the 
liberty which he has so miraculously regained—being 
hard pressed by tho English (|ueen, who n^lects no 
moans of restoi ing her fection m Scotland—your holi¬ 
ness is besought, in the name of all the Catholics, 
liberally to grant a supply of money, which is the only 
thing now needed, and to furnish, for once, a sum pro¬ 
portionate to the greatness of tho entoiprise.” After 
dwelling again on the absolnto necessity of losing no 
fu^her time, tho head of the Catholic League proceeded 
to give ilio details of the pioposed invasion. He in¬ 
formed Qregoiy XIII. that tho anny destined for the 
purpose would embark at Dunkirk, recently occupied 
by the troops of the Catholic king, and would laud on 
a convenient fwint between Dunbar and Berwick, to 
march at once.across the Border. “In this part of 
England,” Guise apprised the holy father, “the Catho¬ 
lics are so numerous that in a few days twenty thou¬ 
sand of them will join tBe invading army on horse¬ 
back,” the nobles specified as famishing tr^s being 
the earls of Northumberland, 'Westmoreland, livorcester, 
Arundel, and Butland, LordsD^cre, Montaj^e, Wharton, 
and several others. “ To facilitate the success of tho 
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I in the expedition, and to appoint Dr, Allen ns 
of Durham to act as apostolic nuncio.” Tim 


last seritenco lifted the curtain hiding thejpi^e movers 
of the “ groat enterprise.” Without Dr. William Allen 
and toe seminarists of Bheims and Borne, nOttoer King 
Fliilip, nor toe pontiff, nor the head of the Catoolio 
League, would have mustered pluck to invade toe sea- 
girt realm of heresy. 

Fully aware of the dan^r threatening iEkgland 
by toe doings of these fanatics, Elizabeth’s ministers 
did everything in their power to counteract their 
efforts. On toe demand of Burleigh, a number of 
severe laws against all who should enter into com¬ 
munication with the inmates of Anglo-Catholic semin¬ 
aries on toe Continent were passed during a shdrt 
parliamentary session held at toe- oomnionoement of 
1681; and other statutes to the same effect, but 
conceived in a still more rigorous spirit, were promul¬ 
gated by toe next parliament, whidh met on the 
23rd of November, 1684. It was enacted, among 
others, that all “ Jesuits and popish priests ” still in 
toe kingdom should leave it within forty days; that 
those remaining beyond that time, or returning sub¬ 
sequently, should be deemed guilty of treason; that 
those who harboured them, or furnished them relief 
in any shape, should bo guilty of felony; and, finally, 
that all subjects of toe queen in course of being 
edu(3itcd in Catholic schools on toe Continent should 
return to England within six months, if called upon, 
and present toemselves before a bishop or two justices 
of the peace, and refusing to do so, should be deemed 
guilty of treason. Besides these laws, designed to | 
uproot toe seminal ios of Bheims and Bomo with alt | 
their branch establishments, the parliament of 1584 | 
passed another aimed Birootly at Mary Stuart. By 
the latter statute, government was empowered to 
name commissioners for the trial of any “ pretender 
to the crown " who should attempt or imagine any 
invasion or insurrection, and should encourage the 
assassinatum of toe queen. The latter deed was held 
to be so far within the range of probability that, in 
oaso of its taking place, a council of regency was 
appointed to govcm toe kingdom, to settle the succes¬ 
sion, and to take vengeance for toe act. In order to 
give immediate force to this law, a number of zealous 
reformers, bedded by Sir Francis Walsingham, or¬ 
ganized an English IVotestant association as a grand 
opponent of the French Catoolio League. The idem- 
hors of this association, the statutes of which wei-o 
solemnly confirmed by parliament, engaged to defend 
the queen with their bvos, to revenge her death or 
any injury committed against her, and to exclude 
from toe toroiie all claimants, what title soever they 
might possess, by whose suggestion, or for whose 
behoof any violence should be offered to her majealy. 
Aware that toe Protestant association was mainly 
directed against her and her^ftiends, Mary Stuart, 
with wondorfu) self-confidence, demanded to bo en¬ 
rolled a member—an offer politely refused by Wal- 
siugham, who held clear proof in his hands that she 
was once moie plotting, in concert with toe Jesuits, 
toe assassination of ElLzaheth. 

I’lie fear of a violent death of toe queen, which had 
"taken possession of all minds, strongly manifeatip j^ 
itself in the rise of the association, as well as tho new 
enactntente of parliament, was not solely due to the 
continued machinations of popish emissaries, but 
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^ted by. 40 ev%at Vliic!i filled tha wliolei at Bdrc^ 
M M ^ ^ had not siiccambed nnder Jesuit mor^ 
prO^nd hotror. On the 10th of July, 1384, 


I8ih of ^nuary, Don BemaTdmo do Mendoza was 
Bun^ned befofO the privy council to bo mtbrmed 
of the decision of the queen. 'WalsinEham. 


vntti proround horror, tin the 10th of July, 1384, of the decision of the queen. Walsingham, addressine 
■Willwa of Orange, noblest Mid most valiant hero of him in Italian, told him “ that her ma esty wos iU 


him 111 Italian, told him “ that her majesty wos iU 
Protestantism produced on the Continent since the satisfied with his behaviour, he having kept up a 
reformation, had been foully murdered at Delft, in secret correspondence with the deposed queen of Sc^ 
Sontji Holland, by an assassin paid by the king of with the object of delivering her from prison, of ovor- 
Spain and encouraged by the noly father. After throiirag the government, and of procuring a foreign 
several previous attempts of ridding himself of his invasion, and that, thoreforo, he was ordered to leave 
great adversary by secret murder, which failed for the country within fourteen days.” Nothing abashed, 
want of proper tooi^ King Philip had found the right Mendoza retorted by giving accusation for accusation! 
man at last in one Guion, or Gerhard, a native of telling the members of the privy council “ that they 
France, who, after having been properly moulded by h^ kept up for years hostilities against the Catholic 
pi-iests, with promises of riches jn this world and the king his master, while professing to bo at pence with 
heavenly crown in the next, was sent into the Nether- him, and that ho was glad to leave Kngland, hut 
lands to execute tha design. Kepresenting himself could not do so before bo had i-oooived the instructions 
as a zealous Protestant, he got access to the piince of of his government.” At thoso woii Ixith Burleigh 
Orange, who received him in the most kmdly manner, and Walsingham rose fiom their seats, infonaing the 
and even allowed him to stay in. his own house, ambassador, in earnest tone, that ho must leave the 
This gained, the wretch posted himself among tho country without delay, or ho would oxpjso hirasOlf to 
servants in the dining-room, and on tho prince rising punisfamenk Mendoza drew himself up to his full 
from his meal, ho approached, shot him through the height, a sarcastic smile overspreading his dark fea- 
body, and escaped in the wildreonfnsion that ensued, tures. “It does not belong,” ho exclaimed, darting a 
Tho assassin was seized soon after and executed; but fierce glance at Burleigb, “ either to the queen of 
the wound ho had inflicted was mortal, and the mur- England, or to any other person in the world, except 
derer’s confession that the deed had been committed tho Catholic king my mastor, to judge of my conduct, 
at the incitementof Jesuit priests, while it heightened and I defy any of yon to proceed further, unless it bo 
the rage, could not lessen the deep grief with which sword in hand. But though I laugih at your throat of 
the people of tho Netherlands heard of*the death of punishment, I W’ill depart with pkasure if you send 
their great loader, looked upon by all as the father of mo my passports. Since I have not been able to 
the country. King Philip roaj^ nearly the whole please Queen Elizabeth as a minister of peace, I will 
of tho benefits he expected from the murder. Bereft endeavour to give her satisfection as a minister of war ” 
of tlieir genial chief, the republicans had to retreat —^‘Pues no'lc havia dada satisfaccion siendo ministro 
everywhere before tho forces of Alexander Farnese, del paz, esforzana do aquiadelantopara qiie la trivleso 
who successively occupied tho entire southern pro- do me en la guerra.’ With this burst tho Spaniard 
vinces, from tlie Eivor Maes to the mouth of the swept out of tlie room, and eleven days after, on the 
Scheldt. In loss than throe months after the as- 2dth of January, quitted England. lioncefortli Eliza- 
sassination of William of Orange, Brussels, Ghent, both had no enemy so fierce, next to her own subjects 
Malines, and all tlio other cities of Flanders and at Bheiras and Home, as Don Bernardino de Mendoza. 
Brabant, bad opened their gates, Antwerp alone hold- Tho aimy sent in aid of the Netherlands sailed in 
ing out by opening tho sIuimb and calling the sea in the autnmn of 1585, and w'as landed safely at the 
for dofenoe. It was clear that without foreign assist- mouth of the Khine, taking possession of tho fortified 
anoe, I’rotestantism would havo to succumb in the town of Briolle, sixteen inilos west of Roltordam. 
Netherlands in blood; once more, therefore, the people But its further course was ill-fated, as indood was 
despatched an embassy to Ikigland, imploring tho all but inevitable from the incapacity of tho coni- 
queon in the name of all that was dear to them and mander-in-chiof. Whatever object Elizabeth had in 
4o her, that she would throw her sword in tho balaiioo view by appointing her favourifo the leader of tho 
against tho sword of Philip. expedition, whether it was secret dislike of the Dutch 

War against Spain had now ceased to bo an agies-s republicans, and Calvinists to hoot, or more iufatua- 
sion, and liecome a mere question of self-defence, tion for the handsome hut braiule^ earl, the end was 
Notwithstanding all the exertions of Burleigh and equally sad for the fame of English ams. llweivod 
Walsingham, and the umsparing use of rack and at his arrival wilh tho wildest enthusiasm, Leicester 
gallows, Englanfi swarmed with Jesuits, lot loose by had not been three months in the countrjr before the 
King Philip and the pope; and many of those who people found that he was hut another Anjou. After 
were caught openly avowed that their immediate gaining some slight advantage, in an action against 
object was the assassination tho qifeen, which deed 5ie Spaniards, and relieving the little town of Grave, 
was to be the precursor of tho invasion. Under these he gave himself the airs of a TOnquering hero, travelled i 


France, who, after having been pro];»rly moulded by 
pi-iests, with promises of riches jn this world and the 
heavenly crown in tho next, was sent into the Nether¬ 
lands to execute the design. Kepresenting himself 
as a zealous Protestant, he got access to the pi ince of 
Orange, who received him in the most kmdly manner, 
and even allowed him to stay in. his own house. 
This gained, the wretch posted himself among tho 
servants in the dining-room, and on tho prince rising 
from his meal, ho approached, shot him through tho 
body, and escaped in the wildreonfnsion that ensued. 
Tho assassin was seized soon after and executed; but 
the wound bo had inflicted was mortal, and the mur¬ 
derer’s confession that the deed had been committed 
at the incitementof Jesuit priests, while it heightened 
the rage, could not lessen the deep grief with which 
the people of tho Netherlands heard of*the death of 
their great loader, looked upon by all as the father of 
I the country. King Philip roaiWd nearly the whole 
of tho benefits he expected from the murder. Bereft 
I of tlieir genial chief, the republicans had to retreat 
j everywhere before tho forces of Alexander Farnese, 
who successively occupied tho entire southern pro¬ 
vinces, from tlie Eivor Maes to the mouth of the 
Scheldt. In loss than throe months after the as¬ 
sassination of William of Orange, Brussels, Ghent, 
Malines, and all tlio other cities of Flanders and 
J Brabant, bad opened their gates, Antwerp alone hold¬ 
ing out by opening the sluices and calling the sea in 
for dofenoe. It was clear that without foreign assist¬ 
ance, I’rotestantism would havo to succumb in the 
Netherlands in blood; once more, therefore, the people 
despatched an embassy to England, imploring tho 
queen in the name of all that was dear to them and 
4o her, that she would throw her sword in tho balaiioo 
against tho sword of Philip. 

War against Spain had now ceased to bo an agies-s 
sion, and liecome a mere question of self-defence. 
Notwithstanding all the exertions of Burleigh and 
Walsingham, and the utkeparing use of rack and 
gaEows, Englanfi swarmed with Jesuits, lot loose by 
King Philip and the pope; and many of those who 
were caught openly avowed that their immediate 
object was the assassination (at tho qifeen, which deed 
was to be the precursor of tho invasion. Under these 


circumstances Elizabeth hesitated no longer, and in up and down the coimtry with a magnificent retinue, 
the spring of 1588 signed another treaty of alhanco including the young earl of Essex, his son-in law, 
with, the people of the Netherlands, stipulating to Lords Audley and Nortli, Sir William Kussel, Sir 
send an army of eight thousand men, under tho com- Thomas Shirley, Sir Gorvase Clifton, and numerous 
mand of tho earl of Leicester, to their aid. Before other English nobles, and on the strength of this 
the signature of the treaty, the queen took the bold brilliant suite and of own valour, deiaanded to 
etep'of chasing the ambaawdor of Philip, centre of all iaa invested with the sii^cmo power of goveinment 
tBo.intrigues against her, ftom the. realm. On tho in tho United Provinces. Had he’"it showed a grain 
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of genitMt, &t e^y of good Benso, tiio people ■mmld have 
hoM oalw too gl^ to appoint Mm ngont, and so gain 
the invalnahle goodwill of bis royal mistress; but this 
baijtig absolutely impossible in view of his total in- 
mpuAty, it became the difficult task of fho actual 
lexers of tho revolution to curb his narrow vanity 
without giving offence, and to protect the troo],» 
under Ms command against the effects of his own 
ignoranoo. The task was mainly in the hands of the 
successor of William of Orange in tlio civil govern* 
ment of the countiy, John van Olden-Bamovoldt, one 
of tJje shrewdest politicians of tho age, and whoso 
oounsels had steered the course of tho insurrection from 
the oommonocment. But though ho managed tho 
royal fitvonrite witli all the tenderness and skilfulnoss 
requisite under tlio circumstances, it was im;)ossible 
to conntoract entirely tho effect of his cowbinM pride 
and stupidity; and tho English trt)Oj«, so far from 
rendering any assistance to the insurgents, only ham¬ 
pered their movements. Their total want of snccess 
was only redeomod by tho individual bravery of most 
of tho men and nearly all tho officers, foremost among 
the latter Sir Philip Sydney, model knight of tho age. 
But even he, worth an army had ho been in tho ri^t 
place, was sacrificed to Leicester’s imbeoility. Ordering 
an attack upon tho vanguard of the princo cf Parma in 
a dense fog, without knowledge of his own position or 
that of thconomy, I.ioicoster caused the death of Sydney, 
who was mortally wounded at the head of a blxly of 
horso which ho was commanding. Thegr«itness of his 
soul wtis strikingly shown even in tho hour of agony. 
Lying on tlio mro field, hldeding, and qmrohed with 
thirst, a bottle of water was broupit to Sydney by one 
of his friends, when at tho moment of raising it to his 
lips, he poreoivod a common soldier neai-, likewise 
wounded, glancing with deadly eagomoss upon tho 
welcome drink. “Ihat man’s necessity is greater 
than mine,” oxelaimod tho dying hero, resigning Gio 
water for which his feverith body was thirsting to 
his follow-snfferor. Perhaps nobler words never 
nsooudod to heaven amidst the hideous oarnago of tlie 
battle-field. 

Elizaliotb was little afledtod by tho ill-suooess of 
. her aims in tho Netherlands, her own safety and tho 
oondition of tho realm engrossing her whole attention. 
Walsingham had discovered through his host of spies 
that the long-intcudod blow was about to be struck, and 
that tlio asisassination of tho queen, to bo follou'<Hl by tlio 
invasion of tho realm, had been firmly settled among 
the arch-conspirators abioad. After many vain at¬ 
tempts of the duke of Guise and tho Jesuits to induce' 
Philip to caA’y out tho old scheuto of attacking 
England from three sides, and after constant promises, 
never fulfilled, that he would land troops in Ireland, 
in Scotland, and on tho coast of Norfolk, all "the plans 
ongendored at I’aris, Hheims, and Borne finally re¬ 
duced themselves to tho certainty that the Oatholio 
king would not move before ElizaWb was killed and 
' ap intestine war bad broken out. Of the exeeeding 
valuo of assassination Philip bad received a new 
|>roof in the case of William of Oi-augo, and feeling 
’ sure i&at tho stab or pistol shot which ^uld put 
the queeo of England ont of the way would save hon 
aw'ltion in money; and, |)erha|iB, a eouple of armies, 
he distioetly intimated to tho emissarito of the 


C&thoUo League, who were urging Mffi tovtards what 
the pontiff had been pleased to o^ the'“ ewred okpe- 
diti(m,”that before filling a throne in oooordanoe 
with the wishes of the holy &ther the throne 
iw'vacanfc fi’his being fiiUy understood, tho English 
exiles who had plottm for years the overthrow of 
Protestantism in their own country oould hesitate no 
lungm*. The difficulty of murdenr^ the queen bad. 
become greater with ovoty succeeding year j but tte 
obstacles in their Way served but to rouse tUoir 
energy, and they determined, in order to aocompHsh 
the do^, to .engage a number of assassins at tho same 
time, so that if one should fiiil another might sneceod. 
The first man who offered himself tor tho task was aft 
English Catholic named John Savage, who had served 
for several years as officer in the prince of Parifta’s 
army in tho Netherlands. Having been examined 
sufficiently to leave no doubt of his sieal. Savage was 
taken to Bheims, swum to service by Dr. William 
.Gifford, one of fho sub-directors of tho seminary, end 
then despatched into England, well provided wity 
money and ai-ms. It was arranged tW he shoulw 
slitxit the (jnoon when ^oing to chapel at Whitehall 
starioned in u gallery uirough which she was known 
to ^lass, and tltat the bullet ffiilmg, Ms poniaid sliould 
fimsb tho work. In the wake of Savage, and with 
the double object of watching him and seeking other 
assassins, fowwed John Biulard, a Jesuit who liad 
travelled in^ngland for many years under various 
difiguises, and had now adopted military costume and 
the name of Captain Fortescue. Savago steadily 
made his way to Wl^tehall, and Ballard closely 
followed his stops ; but m tho track of both, unknown 
to either, crept two other men, secret agents of Eliza¬ 
beth’s ministw of state. Bmioigh had saved England 
from ono great plot of murder and invasion, and it 
was the high ambition of Walsinghani to rescue tho 
kingdom from another not less terrible conspiinoy. 

It was a frightful battling of spies against traitors, 
of bloodhounds against assassins, of hangmen against 
Jesuits, that now ensued in tho realm of Elizabeth. 
While the omissarieS from Bheims were Riding 
about in tho dark, murder in the breath (ff their 
nostrils, Walsingham’s socint agents, villains moit of 
them of tho darkest dyo, kept sneaking behind, ri^ly 
at any moment to pounce upon them, and lead them, 
to the rack and tho gallows. Whether he could 
trust the wretches he employed, Elizabeth’s nuuister 
had not tho slightest means of knowing; however," 
he confided in the superiority of numbers, and pitch-' 


II 


succeed in the cud. oir Francis Walsingham' had 
aoquirdl a great knowloge of human natopo, heavenly i 
and beastly, in the coume of his long travels, and i 
soon found thaf he was not mistaken in his calcula¬ 
tions. His agents proved to be fiir more shaip-wit^ 
than the pnestly emissaries, and in a very sl^rt 
time unravelled a plot, which, in magnitude and 
chances of success, mr exceeded that spun by Bjdol4 ! 
fifteen years before. John Ballard arrived in lj>odo n ■ 
Oft. tb« ?2nd of May, 1686, end five days after mi^, 
himself into ooinmunication with a young gentlefttid . 
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oif Ola^ow^iuki tiirdi^h. 
lua -p^apiriob bebppae m entliiialMtio adherent of 
llary S^ri, undertaking the dangerous task of 
letters to and &om the oa;^iTe queen. But 
thd'ldea of servkig her otherwise than in an honour' 
ld>^ manner had never entered his mind, and when 
Balkrd informed him that it had been resolved to 
murder Elizabeth in order to put Maty on the throne 
he reoelr^ the proposal with a show of indignation. 
However, to change the ouneut of thought of the 
enthiudastio youth,-and to demonstrate the absolute 
necessity of the assassination &t the stiocesa of the 
^ great cause,” was not diffioult to the keen Jesuit, 
trained to play upon -human hearts and brains Hko a 
skilful performer on a mnsioal instrument. Babington, 
won over by the specific arguments of the priest, 
consented to associate with Savage in the work of 
murder; and, to make snocoss all but certain, pro¬ 
posed to admit five of his most intimate friends, all 
good Boman Catholics, into tho conspiracy. This 
was readily assented to by the Jesuit, and ChidicK) 
Tichboume, a young gentlemad of Hamp^ire; Patriok 
Barnwell, scion of a noble Irishfamily; John Ohamock, 
a liancashire squire; Edward Abin^n, son of a royal 
treasurer at Whitehall; and Charles l^lnoy, one of 
tlio queen’s gontlemon-ponsicmers, swore a solemn oath 
on the crucifix, before Ballard, that thw would kill 
Elizabeth or perish in the attempt, many as had 
been tho plots against tho queens life, never befoie 
had thei-o been such a terrible band of the highest 
and most unselfish class of fiiqptios with their daggers 
directed against her breast. 

Babington and his friends, mode bold by their 
enthusiasm, held ri^lar meetings at a lonely house 
at iiit. Qilos-in-the'Fields, near Ixndon, to doliherato 
on the execution of their gieat scheme. To these 
meetings tho conspirators jwmitted several of their 
friends, sworn to secrecy by dreadful oaths. But 
this did not prevent tho introduction of Walsingham’s 
agents. The ipios had never loft Ballmrd in all his 
journeys; they dogged every stop of Savage; and 
they hod wormed thomselvos, under profession of tho 
moat ardont attaehment for Mary Stuart, into the 
ooqjidonce of Babington. One of these secret agents, 
named Gilbert Gifibrd, specially attached to Bulaid, 
and who had come with him from IBioims, having 
played liis part so well as to be admitted oven into 
the seminary os a candidate for holy orders, soon 
, gained the confidonoo of all tho conspirators to a 
supreme degree, so that he was not merely allowed 
access to the meoUngs, bat mti'iuitod with toe details 
of the groat plan os settled by the chiefs. These 
wma in snbstooo that Savage, assisted by three 
.others, should murder the. queen, while Babington 
and his friends on the same day were to lib^to 
Maiy Stnmt, to proclaim her sovereign, and to take 
•her Into No:^k, in order to place her at the head of 
the army of invasion which was to bo despatched from 
the Betimrlauds at the momont the report of Eliza- 
betk'tt death had arrived. AB the particniars of this 
. «mngeiQent having been approved of at the meetings 
/tead »t 0t. G^’s, it beoamo necessary to enter into 
, hetttepondenoa with Mary fithart, eo as to gain her 
■ and co^^ration in tlm iu^rtimt, events < 
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^eh were to lift her from a prison to a throne. 
The oorrespondonoe, absolutely necessary as it was 
at the same time was attended with the very greatest 
dlfSoulty. Mary Iwtd been transported, on the 2Sili of 
August, 1584, from Sheffield to WingfioW Castle, 
and not being deemed safe enough boro, tho captive 
queen had been conveyed, on the 13tli of January, 1 58 , 5 , 
back to her old prison at Tutbury, the gloomy gates 
of which had’ closed behind her Exactly sixteen years, 
before. Throe months after her arrival at Tutbury, 
Mary Stuart received a new keeper in the i)eir8on of 
Sir Amias Paulot, a rigid Calvinist, who kept wateh 
over her in tho sliiutc^t niannor, not allowing her to 
go a step beyond tlio piison walls without his oonqiany 
and that of the guard, ounsistiug of eighteen armed 
men chosen mnoug his own retainers. Not Itelioviiig 
hor secure even at Tutbury, Taulot obtained permis¬ 
sion to carry tho queen to Chartley, in Staffordshh-e, 
whore she arrived at the commencement of 158(5. A 
report was spread soon after tliat tho royal prisoner 
was proi»ring for flight, upon which Mary’s keeper 
wrote to Burleigh to iinpross upon him the fact tlrat 
she was more than safe in his cirstody. “ 'rho quecai 
cannot escape,” Sir Ainias drily informed his friend 
and patron, the lord treasm’er, “ without groat negli¬ 
gence on my part. But if I should he violently 
attacked, I will be so assured, by iho giooo of Gal, 
that she shall die before me.” It was no easy task, 
under these circumstances, to Babington and his co- 
conspirators to cntoi- into communication with Mary 
Stuart. 

But gimtas wore tho obstacles, they wore overcome 
by tho fierce determination of tho captive queen. 'I'he 
severe treatment nndor which she rvas suffering had 
embittered hor spirit more and more, and tlio bltteniess 
was increased by tire course of events tJuit was faking 

S lfloe in her own country, and which loft of all hor 
opes none but the final one, of freeing herself from 
captivity by some desperate act. Aftw Laving Inxm 
thrown like a shuttlecock from tho hands of.hb 
Calvinist tutors into those of jw-pal agents, then l>aok 
again to the grip of Pi-esbytenan lords, and after that 
once more into the embraces of Jesuits, tlio boy-king 
of Scotland had finally fallen, apparently beyond J 
rescue, into tho hands of tho Protestant party anxious ’ 
for the union with England, and had placeil himself 
directly under the orders of Elizabeth’s ambassadoiu. 
Mary Stuart luid come to understand by this time 
somewhat of tho cliaracter of her son —like herself an 
aocomplishod hypocrite, though witliout either hor 
fire of passion or her mental energy; and perceiv¬ 
ing that, young os he was, he had ithned his eyes 
already to the dazzling prospect of two crowns, and 
had sunk Ms filial duty entirely under the cravings 
of his vanity, sho was beginning to look upon him 
wi& deep resentment approaching to hatred. To all 
the other causes impelliirg hor to burst her bonds, tlrcro 
was added now ono more in tho desire for revenge 
against her own ton. Ihere was nothing more to hope 
from him, and the wrath of seeing him in close alliance 
with horgreatest enemy was in rtaelf enough to rouse 
her into Sre last aaorgy of despair. For some time 
bofbre Ballard and Babjttgton had laid the foundation 
of their great oonspira^ Maiy Stuart Jiad boon in 
correspondonoe <m the.‘samo Stthiect witli Bon Bar 
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luu^ao'die Mendoza, apjiioiiited FltiUpi’e ^TOjrat iVrie 
al^r faid ‘ f^PQlgion croin Jjondon; and ko having 
gi'tcax hei a Mnt joS the nieatings that wore taking 
plm at St OileB-in-the-Fiolds, slie was all anxiety 
to enter into communication with the men who 
eaetted themselves in her behalf. Strictly as she 
was watched at Chartlev, the captive qneen had still 
the nse of a large number of servants, as well as of 
two private secretaries, the one a native of Scotland 
balled Ourlo, and the other a Frenchman of the name 
of Naou, By the aid of these assistants, on whom she 
conld rely absolutely, Mary was able to receive and 
answei’ a groat number of letters, whioli, however, all 
had to pass through the hands of Sir Amias Paulet, so 
that the main difficulty was to discover a mode of 
conveyance beyond the reach of his keen supervision. 
The moans so anxiously sought, the royal prisoner at 
last found, with the' help of her friends outside, in the 
casks in which a brewer of the neighbourhood sup¬ 
plied at repfular intervals the ale for the consumption 
of her household. Faulet, while carefully examining 
every article that came in and passed out of the castle, 
did not think of the beer-barrels, and Mary easily 
converted them into Icltcr-carriers by placing her 
papers in a wooden box, small enough to be passed 
through tlie bung-hole. IJufortunatoly for the captive 
qneen, her very shrewdness and circumspection had 
no othor ofiFect Taut fliat of accelerating her ruin. Her 
letters passed in perfect safety the ^tes of Chartley 
Castle, unknown to 'Sir Amias Panlet; hut once out 
were delivered into the liands of Gilbert Gifford, 
whom Babington had appointed his chief agent in tho 
intercourse with Mary Stuart. The spy discharged 
his office by oanying every piece of pa^wr he received 
first into Walsiugham’s secret cabinet, and forwarding 
it afterwards to the deluded victims who had put 
their trust in him. The astute minister had perfected 
his police system by employing two men expressly 
in opening and copying letters; one of them, Arthur 
Gr^ory, possessing extreme skill in undoing the 
seals of ppersand dosing them again, without leaving 
the slightest trace of their having been tampered with, 
and tho second, called Pholipps, an adept in decipher¬ 
ing oorrespondenco. Thus a huge not was weaving 
around tlio conspirators at the very moment when 
they were moparing to apply the match which was to 
set all England in flames. 

Mary Stuart’s first letter to Babington, dated the 
26th of Juno, was very cautious, she oonteuting 
herselt to theink him for the great affeotion ho was 
showing towards her, and begging him to oontinuo in 
tho same coifr(». Being addressed as “my dear 
friend” in this note, the youth’s head got all on fire, 
and he replied in a tcrvmit strain of mixed loyalty and 
love, informing tho qqeen, his “ very dear sovereign,” 
of all that he had been doing for ber, in coujtmotion 
with Ballard and other trustworthy adherents. After 
tolling her that ho was engaged in a plan for her 
deliverance, “ in conformity with the wishes manifested 
by his holiness the pope, iho Ga^olie king, and the 
chief Christian princes,” he proceeded to enumerate 
the details of the conspiracy for liberating her, invading 
KfogjUnd, and assassinating Elmbeth. '* in 

person,” he wrote, evidently impressed with his own 
importenoe, ” with fem gentlemen and a hundred 
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ofhbrs ^ ow company *nd kuJte, witt u^dgiiake. thte 
delivbfanoo your royal person froth, bunds 6t 
your enemiesi As regards getting rid of fhe usurper, 
from subjection to whwn we are absolved by the act 
of excommunication issued against her, there >arb six 
gentlemen of quality, all of |;hem my intimate feiends, 
who, for the love they boar to the Catholic cause emd 
to your majesty’s service, will undertake the tn^o 
execution. It remains now that, according to their 
I great desert and your majesty’s g^ness, their heroic 
enterprise should be honourably recompensed in 
themselves, if they eso%po with their lives, or in 
their posterity if they fell, which assurance I would 

f kdly give tliem by your majesty’s authority.” 

'inafly, Babington requested the captive queen, 
whom ho pledged himself to serve unto death, to 
point persons to act as her lientouants, and to raise the 
popul^ in Wales and in the northern and eastern 
counties. This terrible letter, written on the 6th of 
July, was plaood on the evening of tho same day in> 
the* hands of Gifford, with instructions to carry it 
immediately to Tutbuiy, and forward it to Mary 
Stuart by the usual ^sliannel, awaiting the reply. 
Gifford proceeded straightway to Walsiugham, and 
before midnight was past, Baoington’s note had been 
decipherod in tho secret cabinet. Walsingliam felt tliat 
tho crisis was now approaching, and ordeiing Gregory 
and Phelipps to accompany Gifford to tho neighlmur- 
liood of Chaftley, so as to open and copy all letters 
without a moment’s loss of time, he impatiently 
awaited the reply of Mary Stuart to tho proposals 
made to her by the leader of tho conspiracy. 

The imprisoned queeh had not tho faintest idea of 
tho snares surrounding her on all sides when opening 
Babington’s letter. To watch her morj closely, 
Phelipps had installed himself in the castle, to tlie 
infinite disgust of Mary, who suspected him to be a 
spy, and did not fail to advertise her friends of his 
arrival Walsingham's decipherer had tho pleasure of 
seeing his own portrait in first letter put into his 
hands. “ The man,” she described Phelipps, “ is of 
low stature, slender every way, dark, yellow-haired 
on the head and clear yellow-bearded, pitted in the 
face with the small-pox, short-sighted, and, as it seems, 
about thirty years of age.” Notwithstanding ^the 
presence of this forbidding personage, Mary Stuart 
confidtid to her former channel of communicatioM, only 
taking the precaution of composing the reply to 
Babiugton’s letter at intervals, in the middle of the 
night. She received it on the 12th of July, and on 
tho 17th hod the answer ready, and put it into the 
beer-barrol—^vulgar beer-barrel, big for the nonce 
wiUi the fete of a queen. If the youth chosen to head 
a conspiracy of boundless import had Icoon imprudent, 
Mary Stuart was a thousand times more so. In her 
reply to Bahin^n she did not hesitate to approve 
fully the details of the great plot, going so far as to 
give advice regarding the better accomplishment of 
the scheme of assassination. Her anxiety was to 
have Elizabeth killed before her friends should 
the attempt to liberate her from prison, fearing thnf 
otherwise she herself would perish under the sword eff 
Irer guards. She counselled to watch the movomeafe 
of tho queen voiy closely, and "all affairs being pr»*^ 
pared, then shall it be time to sot the six g ep^et nen 
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^ im ^im a9 pei^e43»ted, ao that tibere could 

m iu tho soattor. There can be no certain 

dA^^Ajppbktied," Maiy oontintied, ** of the accomplish¬ 
ing iof the said gentlemen’s designment; and tothe mid 
that ethers may be in readhiess to take me from hence, 
]; would that the said gentlemenhadalwaysabout them, 
et, at the least, at couH Ihur stout men furnished with 
good and speedy horses, ordered, so'soon as the said de¬ 
sign shall be executed, to come with all diligence, to 
aOTcrtise thereof those that shall be appointed for my 
transporting.” Touching her own deliverance, the 
prisoner had no less than three plans ready. 
“ The first,’’ she informed Bahington, “ is that in my 
walking abroad on horseback on tho moors, betwixt 
this and Stafford, where ordinarily very few people do 
pass, a fifty or threescore horsemen, well omed, come 
to take mo, as they may easily, my keeper having with 
him but eighteen horsemen. The second mean is to 
come at midnight, or soon after, to set firb to the 
bams and stables, which arc near to the house, and 
whilst that my guardian’s servants rush forth to tho 
fire, your company, having every one a mark whereby 
they may know one another in the night, may surprise 
the house, where I hope, with the servants 1 have 
about mo, to bo able to give you correspondence. And 
the tbiid moan is that some bring carts hither, they 
ordinarily coming early in tho momingjawhioh carts 
may bo so prepared that, having got to the midst of 
tho great gate, they may fall down or overwhelm, 
whereupon you may come suddenly with your followers 
to make yourself roaster of tlie uouse and carry mo 
away.” It was truly a marvel, and not arguing much 
for the zeal of her friends that a queen so fertile in 
resources should have remained in prison for eighteen 
years. 

Tho fatal letter to Bahington was not despatched 
alone, but the same cask which held it contained 
ciphered messages for the queen’s agents at Paris 
and Madrid, and for Philip’s envoy at Paris, all urging 
the hastening of tho preparations for the invasion of 
England. Having takem copies of those important 
documents, Walsinj^iam ordered Gifford to carry them 
to Prance and deliver them personally, taking care to 
briifg back tho replies. Both the archbishop of Glasgow 
and Mondoza received tho spy, known to tliemfiom 
his connection with tho Khoims seminary, in tho most 
cordial manner, his youth, engaging raanno^ and 
apparent zeal for religion, disarming all suspicion as 
to the part he was playing. Philip’s envoy, in par¬ 
ticular, was so much pleased with tho bearer of Mary’s 
letters, that ho praised to the king the extreme capa¬ 
city of the agent the oonspirators had chosen, infin-ming 
his master at the same time that, in order to encourage 
Babinc^on and his friends, ho bad sAit to them, by 
two different w&ys, two letters, one in Italian and 
tile other in Latin, stimulating them to an enterprise 
worthy both of their orthodox mth and of tho ancient 
valour of ^e English, smd assuring tiiem that if they 
snooo^ed in killiugthe queen they should immediately 
be as^ted by bis OathoBo majesty with an army ftnm 
.the Ketherlanda” “I made this promise,” Mendoza 
Oontinnod, “ as thw requested the amranoe, upon my 
f .| and word of honour, and I urged thm at the 


tb hasten the executioa of their entorpriso;” 
mg Philip’s reply was not long in coming, a service 
of couriers, with tlm swiftest horses at their disposition, 
having been established between Paris and Madrid, 
for the special purpose of transmitting the correspond¬ 
ence relating to tho invasion of England. Tho king en¬ 
tirely approved of tlio steps already taken by his envoy, 
adding that, things having proceeded thus far, not a 
moment should bo lost to carry out his sharo in tho 
undertaking. “I have ordered,” Philip informed 
Mendoza, instructing him to communicate the facts to 
the conspirators, “ that two bodies of troops sliall bo 
prmtred to set sail for England, the first from Spain 
and the second from Flanders. As our success dejiends 
mainly upon our secrecg^ and diligence, the troops will 
bo got ready with little noiso, and will not be so con¬ 
siderable as to prevent them from promptly leaving 
Spain and Flanders, as soon as wu hear that tho 
principal oxooution which Bahington and his friends 
nave undertaken has been accomplished in England.” 
To this letter Philip joined two despatehisi, written 
in triplicate on account of their importanco, directed 
to the prince of Parma, governor of the Nether¬ 
lands. By the first of these despatches, which Mendoza 
was instructed to send directly to its destination, the 
prince was commanded to make prcpirations for the 
attack upon England, and bj' the second ho was ordomd 
to start. This second despatch tho king desired should 
bo sent to Fameso by three couriers immediately 
after receipt of the nows that Elizabeth had fallen 
under tho stroke of tho assassins. “In this case,” 
Philip wrote* “ send it at once and in lioste to the 
prince, that ho may sot aail ivith his troops ndtliout 
awaiting any fresh orders from mo.” Gilbert Gifford 
copied the despatches and hurried back to England. 

Walsingham’s net was full, and tho time Irnd come 
to draw it up. Giffoid arrived in London late on the 
2 nd of August, and had a long confeionce with tho 
minister; and early on tlie morning of the 3rd orders 
weiu issued to seize all the persons known to bo con¬ 
nected witli Bahington, Bmlard, and the other con¬ 
spirators. A number of them were taken at once; but 
before the arrest of all oould be oflected, Ballard, who 
moved about in dbnstant disguises, changing his dross 
and his dwelling every day, got tho alarm, and com- * 
munioated it to Etabington, Savage, and several of 
their friends. They held a consultation late at night 
to consult about thoir safety. “ "What is to bo done ?” 
asked Ballard. “ Nothing,” replied Savage, “ but to 
kill tho queeu immediately.” “Veiy well,” crjetl 
Babington, “ then go to court to-morrow and strike 
the blow.” Savage objected on the gsound that his 
court-dress, in which alone he could hope to'penetrate 
to the queen, was not ready, u^wn which Babington 

S ave him, his ring and all the money and valuables 
e had with him, to purchaso*wnat he wanted. How¬ 
ever, the effort to get a court-dress was very vain, for 
tho spies which fallowed in the steps of the conspii^ 
tors bad seized both Savage and Ballard before many 
bout's were over. Babington and a few of bis dis¬ 
tract^ oomponions hid ■themsclvoa for some days 
longer in St. John’s Wood, but they woro soon bunted 
up, and oarried to tiie Tosii^er. Of all the individuals 
engaged in the plot thd® remained now only one 
untouched,the greatest of ftlh Mary Stuai-t centinued 
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participation 
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l^oxtias Goorgea, a royal officer, presented himself brought mo to ^is. He tdd me the whole mattw, f 


fore her with a body of soldiers, informing hmr tluit cannot feiy, as thw had laid it down to be dono j bat 
UliJiy^al^g^ conspi^y hod been discovered, and that 1 always thought ft impious, and denied to be a c^elt 
^^ras8lP||Sllfl|MRliiWifWlllllPI^^ TS'lt."* Tit the iove. of my friend caused me to be % 

I’he queen got deatlJy pale, and bor lips seemed to man in whom the old proverb was verified: I Was 
tremUe; but rooovering herself quickly, anger took silent, and so consented. Before this thing chajloi^ 
tW pl^ of despair, and she called upon her servants we lived feather in the most h^py manner. , Wa 
to resist her being oairied off to another prison. Sir wanted notliing that wo could wish for; and, God' 
Thomas Gcor;^ could but smile at the useless thr<»t, knows, nothing was loss in my head than matters of 
and ordering Curio and Naou, the two seoretarios, who state. Now give mo leave to declare the miseries I 
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to resist her being oai ried off to another prison, 


were riding in the suite of their mistress, to bo arrested sustained after I was acquainted with the action, 
and taken to London, he gave instruolions to separate wherein I may justly company my estate to that of 
Mary Stuait from all her attendants, and to place her A^m, who ooulo not abstain ono thing forbidden to 
under strict oonfinement at Tixall Castle, allowing no enjoy all* other things the world could afford. The 
I’ommunication whatever with the outer world. While terror of conscience awaited me. After I considered 


I’ommunication whatever with the outer world. While 
the unhappy queen was carried off to her now prison, 
Sir Amias Paulet went bock to Chartley to open her 
desks and those of her secretonos, and seise all the 
papers contained therein. With extreme imprudence. 


terror of conscience awaited me. After I considered 
the dangers whoreinto ]! was fallen, I wont away, and 
ap^Kiinted my horses should meet mo in Londem, in¬ 
tending to go into the country. I came to London, 
and' thffin heard that all was discovered, whoreiipon, 


the queen had not only not destioyed many of the like Adam, wo fled into the woo^ to hide ourselvos.” 
most dangerons letters she had received, bnt even in It would have well become Queen Elizabeth to pardon 
many instances kept copies of the repliia she had re- this simple, misguided youth, or at least to save him' 
turned, thus proving bor participation in tlio great from those heUisn tortures inflicted alike uixm Jesuits 


oonapiiacy in the most oumpieto manner. As often and their victims. 


before in the course of her stormy life^ Mair Stuart 
forged weapons against herself more formidable than 
any that could have oomo from tire hand of her 
enemies. 

The discovery and annihilation of the terrible plot 


After the despatch of the conspirators in liondon, 
the great question, engrossing the public mind as 
well as the deliberations of the privy council, was the 
(xmrse of proooedings to bo aaoptod against Mary 
Stuart. The cry that slio sliould be put upon her 


directed against the civil and religions liberty of the trial, and, if found guilty, should suffer the punish 
realm caused the most boundless joy in all the towns meat awarded to traitors, was general; but Elizabeth 
of the kingdom, particularly in London. Bonfii'cs stiU made micai to shelter her under various pretexts, 
■wore lighted in every street, and tlio bells kept ringing It was not so much symiiatby with Mary which 
night and day. while shouts ot enthusiasm rent the induced the queen to extend her protection, but the 
air wherever Elizabeth showed herself touching her terror of falling a prey to some dei^rate fanatic at 
unto t^s. Intimately.mixed with the exultation of the moment she was tried for her life, which appre- 
the masses was a general cry for revenge, and for honsion was increased by the fierce threats uttered by 
several weeks persons sufmocted (ff sympathy with ttie the IkigliBh Catholics abroad, duly reported through 
conspirators could not feavo their houses without Walsingham’s agents. However, Iho absolute noftos- 
ilaiigor of ^ing tom to pieces. To allay the public sity of^tting to the one great centre of all the plots 
excitement, Walsingham ordered that Babington, Bal- and eonspimcies which had endangered and continued 
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Elizabeth showed herself totiohiug her terror of falling a prey to some doi^rate fanatic at 
t^s. Intimately.mixed with the exultation of the moment she was tried for her life, which appre- 
masses was a general cry for revenge, and for honsion was increased by the fierce threats uttered by 
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lard, yavage, and their accemr^oos should be at 
once u 1,011 their trial for high treason. The evidence 
against them was so ovorwhelniing that not one at- 
teruplod a denial of the chaiges, but all pleaded guilty; 


to threaten the realm, made itself too powerfully felt 
to lie neutndized by v^ue fears and anxieties; and 
both Bnrlei^i and Walsingham told the queen that 
the trial of Mary Stnart oonld not be prevented with- 
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novertheloss, to satisfy the craving for revenge of the out placing in jeopardy, not only her tliime, but the 

ferocious multitude, they Lad to undergo tho most religi<m, liberty,' and indepondenoo of the nation. 
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frightful torturofi boforo suffmiig the puaifihmefit 'X*hus prea^, Elizabeth at last gave her consent to * 
dooroed by law. At lost, on the 20th of Soptomher, indiot her royaJusistei'before a special tribunal, formed 
after their bodies had boon tom to pieces on the rack, in acoordance with the parliamentary statute enacted 
reyen of the chief inspirators, Babington, Sava^, two years before, in view of the very events that ha4 * f ' 
Ballard, lUmwell, Tilncy, Abingdon, and Tichboume,*' happened. But before putting her upra trial, MaryV ' 
'Were taken to St. Gilcs-in-tbe-Eiolds, and drawn and two secretaries, who been kept in separate con- , 

' quartered m the presence of an immense crowd, th^ir fincment sinoe their separation from her, were intetr-'. ; j 
sm<^ under the infliotion of the hoUish cruelties rogated, and the depositimiB of both wait to midto ' ; 
moy were made to undergo touching oven the stony her giillt, if posrible, stBl more clear. Our}a «§; ;!.)/- 
hearts of the mob, and causing ainiligation of punish- well as, Naou confess^ to the pairieipation of 
meni to simple death for the remaining criminals. "Qt mistress in the eunsnii'aoy for the murder of the qniMn ■ -'f 
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dt^rjcy&gvonihejf secret 
^^,aoa Shat ap i& her awset, mostiy in^tha 
captive prinoese had been in the 
hftWfr^diotating tJieprinoi^ points of her desmtohos 
inWi^h to Naou, who, after having reduced them to 


tlifi Scotch seca'otary, who translated them into cipher, 
*:ei^y to he sent off. It was in this way large storra ! 
of the most dangerous documents had aooumulated in 
the closet of Mary, all of which feU into the hands of 
Walsingham on her forcible removal from Chartloy, 
(jlAfiiUy planned for this olpeot; When, having 
shat up for seventeen days in a small room at Tixall 
Castle, the prisoner was taken back to her old resi* 
denco, and found all her papers gone, the dread of 
the fate awaiting her came upon her with crushing 
force. For a moment, hut a moment only, she 
affected anger and indignation at seeing her property 
ransacked. “ Ihoro are two things," she exclaimed, 
“ which the queen of Englan^ can never take from 
mo, the royal blood which gives me a right to the 
succession, and the attachment which makes my h^rt 
beat for the religion of my &ther8." Afer this piece 
of declamation, nature assorted its rights: Mary 
Stuart sank to the ground, burying her feco in her 
hands. 

TBo' oommissionors who wore to fohn the spooial 
tribunal for the examination and trial of Mary, in 
accordance with the act passed in the session of 1584, 
woro appointed in the lattoc part of Beptembor. 
They were forty-six in number, comiirising me chief 
state oflSoors, many of the loading poors, the principal 
oounoillors of the crown, and the most eminent judges 
and lawyers in the kiu^m. The list, made up with 
evident impartiality, included the archbishop of 
Canterbury, the loro chancellor, Lord Burleigh, the 
marquis of Winchester, the earls of Oxford, Shrews¬ 
bury, Kent, Derby, Worcester, Rutland, Warwick, 
Pembroke, Leicester, and Lincoln, Viscount Monfaguo, 
Lords Howard, Hunsdon, Aboi’gavonny, Zouch, Money, 
Cobham, Staffonl, Grey of Wilton, Lumley, Sturton, 
Sands, Wentworth, Mordaunt, St. John of Blotso, 
Buckhnrst, Compton, and Cheiney, Sir Francis Wal- 
singham, Sir James Croft, Sir Christopher Hatton, 
Sir Franois Bnollys, Sir Ralph Sadler, Sir Amias 
Paulet, and Sir Walter Mildmay, Secretaries Davison 
and Wolloy, and Judges Wray, Andereon, Gawdy, 
Manwood, and Feriam. Many of these members of 
' the commission were known to bo favourably inolinoA 
to the illustrious prisonor over whom they wore to sit 


.. ,jn to Fothflaingsy: but whon,<m arriving 
| » totter the qiieea ww placed, in her hand, 

^jennihgher, in somewhat im'peno\ui terms, to answer 
‘the charges which would be preferred against her 
before the high court of justioo, she broke out into 
violent anger. “ What I” she cried, wldrossing Paulet, 
“ does not your mistress know tliat I am a queen 
horn? Docs she think that I*wiH degrade my rank, 
my condition, the rooo from which I spring, tho son 
who is to succeed mo, the foreign kings and irrincos 
whose rights would bo injur^ in iny person, by 
obeying such a letter as'that?—^Rever! Iiumblcdas 
I may seem, m/heart is too groat to submit to any 
such humiliatioa.” It would havo been wise on the 


The presideni of the. commission, mdlod high 
court of justice, wa4 the lord chancellor, Sir Thomas 
•BreWey. the most learned lawyer in Finland, and he 
drew up the indictment <ai the 6th of (totoher, 1586. 


h^ be^ dienen to serve for the trial on account 
aoocHumodation. Mary made no resistance 


part of tho captive queen to adhere to tliis reso¬ 
lution, and steadfastly to refuse the jurisdiction of 
tho court, on tho good old plea of “ rank and race.” 
But her determination did not last a week, being 
entirely upset by the plausible aiguments of Sir 
Christopher Hatton, vioo-chamborlain of Elizabeth, 
who had been specially deputed to persuade tho royal 
prisoner to apjKjar before tho commiswon, so as to 
destroy horsolf the most fonnidable obslaolo in the 
way of her trial. “ You aro aconscsd,” Sir Christopher 
argued, his graceful homing and his handsome face 
and figure fioightoning his ohxiuoiico, and leaving a 
deep impression upon tho susceptible heart of Mary 
Stuart; “you aro accused, but ig>t condomuod, and 
it depends W upon you to deny the cliargos. You 
arc, it is tnie, a queen, but tho royal dignity does not 
exempt its possessor from replying to tho imputation of 
a orimo such os neither the civil nor Ihe canon law, 
nor the law 6f nations, nor tho law of nature, could 
save from piosocution. If yon aro innocent, tho 
queen’s commissioners, who aro just and prudent 
TTiAtij will rejoice with all llieir hearts at your proving 
your innocence. Tho queen herself will bo no lees 
pleased, I assure yon. When I loft her, she dodaied 
to mo that nothing ever gave her greater pain than to 
seo you accused of such a crime. Dispense, then, 
with that vain privilege of royal dignity which can¬ 
not now avail you. Appear in court, and maiutain 
your innocence; and do not lay yourself open to 
suspicion by avoiding tho trial, or risk sullying your 
reputation with an everlasting stain.” Mary listened 
to the voice of the charming vice-phamberluiu, and 
allowing hor reason onco more to siiasumb under her 
imagination, oonseutod to plead before the high court 
of justice. 

On tho moniing of the 14th of October tho queen | 
of tots difflccnded from her apartments, in the upper 
floor of the castle, into tho groat hall o£ Fothoringay, 
escortid by a detachment of lialbordiors, and leaning 
on tho arm of Bourgoin, hor French physician. Tho 
hall had ton arranged in the form of a court of 
justice. Xt tho upper end, under a dais suimounted | 
by the arms of E^land, stood a chair of state, re¬ 
served fiir Queen Kizabeth, to the right of which 
wore cironlar benches filled by tho lord chttncellor, 
the lojd high treasurer, tho members of the privy 
exmnoil, and fimrteon earls, while on tho left were 
similar bendios for the other members of tho court. 
In tho centre wore seated^ around a table, tho oro'^ 
lawyers, with t^sveral clerlHi to take tJio minutes of the 
proceedings, and opposite ^cm a velvet chair was placed 
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for Maiy Stuart. On making ker nppoamnoo hdot^ 
this .am^^Oa^ aatHnnbly, she saluted the lords wth 

S at dignity, which gave way, however, on seeing 
;t her cham had not been placed under a dais lilco 
that on the other side. “ I am a queen," she cri^, 
with some petulance; “ I was married to a king of 
France, and my chair ^hould be there,” pointing to 
the vacant seat of Elizabeth. The judges took no 
notice of the exclamation, and when Mary had taken 
hojf seat, after a little hesitation, the lord chancellor 
arose to address' tlie court. In a short oration, replete 
with arguments, he stated the reasons which had 
induced tlio queen of England to bring the prisoner 
at the bar to trial, declaring his own conviction that, 
had she neglected to do so, she would have deserved 
to bo accused of slighting the cause of God, and of 
healing the sword ef justice in vain. The clerk of 
the crown then road out the royal commission consti¬ 
tuting the court, inciting tliat since the first day 
of June, in the twenty-seventh year of the queen’s 
inign, “divers matters have been compassed and 
imagined tending to the hurt of our royal person, os 
well by Mary, daughter and heir of James the Fifth, 
king of Soots, and commonly called queen of Scots and 
dowager of Franco, protending title to the realm of 
England, as by divers other persons, with the privity 
of the said matj.” llie reding of the commission 
having come to au end, the crown serjeant rose to 
state the charges brought against Mary Stuart, hut 
she intermplod him suddenly, coming forward to 
address the couii:. In a speech of great animation 
she informed the members uf the court that she did 
not recognize the commission by virtue of which they 
pretendSi to try her; that, as a free princess and an 
anointed queen, she was answerable to nobody but-Ood, 
ond that she would reply to them only under reserve 
of this protest. I'hese were woids of empty sound, 
the futility of wliioh Mary herself ought to have 
known, the £tct that she had come before the court 
to be tried being an acknowled^ent of jurisdiction 
far more important than the ieemo protest she uttered 
against it Burleigh, who rose after her, told her as 
much, adding that all persons within the realm weie 
subject to the laws of the realm. It was like a fiiint 
echo of the far-sounding Declaration of Eights, uttered, 
five years bofort), by the people of the Netherlands. 
The groat truth, come into the world with Protest¬ 
antism, that “ subjects are not made by God to servo a 
prince, but that princes are made to servo iheir snb- 

j ’ects,’’ liad grown so far as to be acknowledged by a 
ord high Measurer, in the trial of a purple-horn 
queen. • 

The first day of Mary Stuart’s trial was taken up 
with the delivery of the act of accusation by tho 
crown serjeant, acting as public prosecutor. After 
giving a full aociount'of the conspiracy of Babington 
and Ballard, he maintained that Mary had qptively 
participated in the plan for invading tho kingdom, 
as well'as in that fur the assassination of Elizal^th, 
having not only known and approved, hut greatly 
encouraged these schemes, with a view of raising her¬ 
self to til 0 Uirone. In proof, copies of her letters 
were brought forward, together with numerous others 
wxmen by Ihm Beniardino do Mendoza, the ai-ob- 
faishop of Glasgow, Dr. Allen of Eheims, Babington, 


and the English conspirators. The written cwmfessiiyiB' 
of Mary’s two secretaries, Curie and Naott, sad Aoso 
made by Babington, BaUaid, Tiohbourne, and Savagh 
were likewise adduce^ the whole fiirmin^ a mass of 
evidence all but irresi^ible in its conclusion. How* 
ever, l^ry did not shrink from the attempt of oveif- 
turning the whole fabrio of accusation against hmr. 
She boldly denied having either sent or received the 
letters p:^ucedhy the crown serjeant, and dispodng 
of them as vile forgeries, called upon the court to 
admit of no other documentary evidence but her own 
handwriting, lliis was a sufilciontly safe mode of 
defence, for having dictated all her ^ngorous corre¬ 
spondence to her'secretaries, and never written a line 
herself, it was not easy to bring forward any proo& 
in this respect. There then remained the confessions 
of Babington and his co-conspirators, which Mary 
declared to bo likewise inventions, either of her 
enomioB, or extorted by tlie rack; and, finally, the 
depositions uf her own secretaries, which, she could 
not holx> feeling, formed the most dangerous part of the 
evidence against her. Tho confessions of both Curie 
and Naou, Mary Stuart, was ftilly aware, had not been 
extorted by torture, but been freely given, and to get 
rid of their testimony she adopted a now lino of defence. 
Ourle,.she said, was an honest man, yet rather simple- 
mind^, and easily led by others, while Naou, on the 
other hand, was a man of great cleverness and vast 
natural gifts. From the depositions mado by both, 
Maiy argued, she must conclude tliat Naun had become 
a traitor to her, and had led away Curie, who hod 
always been under his control. Her two secretaries, 
she admitted, had written all her letters, ond put 
them in cipher; but she had seldom verified the 
documents actually sent away, and they had evojy 
opportunity of inserting things which she had never 
dioamt of dictating to them. She declared it very 
I possible, also, that they might have received letters 
for her without delivering them, and that they might 
have sent away otliors in her name, and with her 
ciphers, without showing them to her. Getting excited 
in her demonstration, so as almost to believe in her own 
arguments—■“ And am I,” she ciiod, “ am I, a queen, 
tube judged guilty on such proofs as tbese? Is it 
not manifest that there must bo an and to the majesty 
and soomity of princes if they arc mado to depend on 
the writings and the testimony of their secretaries ? 
I claim tho privil^e of being judged from my own 
words and my orvu writings, and I am certain that no 
proof of gnilt wiU be found against mo.” There was 
something akin to the puerile in this plea, not at all 
becoming the dignitpr of tho captive queen. 

Still more than in charging her secretaries with 
treachoiy, and in asking for evidence which she 
admitted did not exist, Mary Stuart forgot herself 
when, towards%the end of the first day’s tiial, slio 
turned upon Sir Francis Walsingliam with the aoousa- 
tion of Jceeping spies in his service. Her attack, in 
which she insinuated even that tho socretaiy had 
intended to murder her secretly, was so sudden, aud, 
so fierce and personal, that Sir Francis sprang to his 
foot. “ 1 call God to witness,” be exclaimed, “ tW I 
have done notliing, as an individual, not befitting on 
honest man; nor anything, as the servant of my 
royal mistress, unworthy of my office. 1 have employed 
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libAi^ to'gi;ei of thi« 

{biirfUl of the oxtraoirdiiuuy dongora that 

yr&» the queen and the kingdom. I have 

treiood vritii the greatot mre all the soheines directed 
' her • majestj and^ against the redm, and I 

oonfIsBS that even if that traitor Ballai^d had 
o^nd me his aid to discover them, I would not have 
repulsed them." The words, spoken from the heart, 
made a great impression upon all the members of 
tho court; and Mar^ Stuart herself seemed to wince 
under the defeat which she had suffered in assailing a 
statesman whoso matchless probity oven his enemies 
did nut doubt. Soon after Walsingham’s speech the 
sitting adjourned till the following day, when 
Mary came into the court as before, leaning on the 
am of her physioian. Her pale f.ioe betokened a 
sleepless night, and it became evident before long 
that she had discovered tlie weakness of her previous 
defence, and resolved upon a now mode of taotiica 
Ceasing the useless course of don 3 di)g everything, 
and of seeking to clear herself by blackening othcis, 
she began to admit part of tho evidenoo against her, 
trying to construe im purport ^ a different manner 
fiom that of Uio act of aocusatiou. She confessed to 
having sent various letters, produced the day before, 
to Mendoza and the archbishop of Glasgow, and even 
acknowledged that her secretaries, acting under her 
orders, had sent several communications to Babington, 
but she insisted that the whole of these letters were 
writteh'witli no other object than that of gaining her 
fiucdum by innocent means, and tliat any other cou- 
stiuotion put upon them was iulse. Unfortunately 
for hei-solf, Mary, following thk course of argument, 
soon lost borsclf in a network of contradictions. 
Thrown off her guard by the skilful questions of tlio 
crown lawyers, she gradually came to admit her 
knowledge of tho prciiared invasion of the kingdom 
and overthrow of the government, denying, however, 
tliat she had cnocuragra either, and, stiU more, that 
she liad been cognizant of tho plot for the as8a.ssination 
of Elizabeth. “ 1 have been anxious,” she exclaimed, 
” that the safety of the Ca- 
tholioB should do provided 


xaihutiiiy ej^aded plans for King Philip «to set on 
the queen of England," promising to aid in the inva- 
siem by stirring up Ihd Catliolic bids of Scotland; and 
bjr ddivering her son into tho bands of cither the 
king or the pope. These important and dangerous 
admissions made, she again sought shelter behind 


her supposed inviolability as a queen. " V\ ith what 
injustice,” she cried, “ami ti-oatod. My letters have 


been picked out and perverted from their original 
memiing, and no cousideration is shown for the 
religion I profess, and the sacred character I bear as 
a queen. If my sentiments, my lords, arc personally 
indifferent to you, at least ;yoa might consider tlic 
majesty of royalty which is injured in tny person, and 
think of the example you are sotting.” Ilero, indeed, 
was the film ground for Mary Stuart to stand upon. 
If, as slid and hor Catholio friends protended, royalty 
was sacred and irresponsible, then neither this nor 
any other tribunal could judge and condemn her; if, 
on the other hand, as laid down by tlio riuloshints, 
and distinctly maintained by Burleigh, princes uo less I 
tlian subjects were responsible to the laws of God as j 
well as of tho realm in which they live, then all hor, 
arguments were vain and futile. Of her guilt in tho 
participation of Babington’s plot there could bo no 
reasonable doubt. The commissionors felt all this, 
and at the end of the second day’s proceedings, they 
adjourned their sittings for ten days, intending to 
meet no more at Fotheringny Castle, but reassemble 
at Westminster. 

The high coiut of justice reopened on tho 25tli 
of October in the Star Cliambor at Westminster, with 
the chief objeol'in view of hearing tho two secretaries j 
of Mary Stuart, and subjecting them to a personal ' 
examination. All the members of tho commission 
favourable to the royal prisoner felt that it was the 
evidence of those secretaries on which hor life de¬ 
pended, the rest of the documentarj' proofs being, to 
some extent, liable to misconstruction, or, at all events. 


not sufficiently amdusivo to allow thorn to awive at a 
imahimous verdict Curie and Jfoou wore brought 


for, but 1 never wiAed that 
it should be obtained by 
mean» of bloodshed and- 
murder. I have prefen-ed 
the ].)art of Estboi* to that 
of Judith, seeking rather to 
intercede witli God for tho 
people than to deprive oven 
the meanest of them of life." 
I'his sort of declamation, 
as it meant nothing was 
worth nothing, least of all 
as coming from the lira of 
the rauideress of Eirk-o'- 
Field. Pressed harder and 
harder by tho crewn ser- 
jeent, by Burleigh, and 
d;her members of me com- 
ioianon, Mary Stuart at 
)^et acknowledged further 
I^tars jttoduom in court 
jiir her own, in which she } 
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ilieir b^viottr tended in the leastdegi-eo to 
Fdllti^ .tibe depositions wliich tKey had previously made. 
'3i]hoy doolar^ too, that thwr testimony had been freely 
and voluntarily given, vrithont threat of punishment 
or hope of rewa^ hut for the safe© of truth alone. 
Having affirmed again on oath the anthcnticity of the 
correspondence of their mistress ivith Babiugton, and 
thus placed her complicity in the groat plot beyond 
question, the commissioners had hut one duty moro to 
perform. On die same day on which the secretaries 
had been examined, the members of the high court 
unanimously pronounced Mary Stuart guilty of high 
treason. The sentence, signed by nil the commis¬ 
sioners, bore that “tho Babington conspiracy was 
with the privity of Mary, daughter and heir of James 
the Fifth, king of Soots, pretending title to tho crowii 
of England,” and that ‘'she hath compassed and 
imagined within this realm divers matters tending to 
the hurt, death, and destruction of our sovereign lady 
the queen." Added* to the judgment was an im¬ 
portant deolaration conoeming the succession to the 
English crown, signed likewise by all tho memhers of 
the court, stating that "the sentence dues nowise 
derogate from Uie title and hemonr of James king of 
Scotland, who remains in the same place, degree, and 
right as if tlio seiftonce hod never h^n pronounced.” 
By order of Burleigh, on official proclamation of tho 
verdict of the high oonrt of justice was issued and 
published in London and thinnghout tlie kingdom, 
giving rise to the mrat unbounded expressions of joy. 
Acooraing to the report of Pomponne de Bellievre, 
French ambassador extraordinary at Elizabeth’s court, 

“ the earl of Pembroke, the mayor and aldermen of 
London, and other persons of quality assisted at tho 
proclamation of death against the queen of Scots, and 
at the same instant all the bolls of the city began to 
ring. This was followed universally throughout the 
realm of England, and the people continued these 
ringings fur &e spaee of twenty-four honrs, and also 
made many bonfires of rejoicings.” Monsieur do 
Bellievre, who had looked, some years before, with 
great equanimity of mind upon we slaughter of a 
hundred thousand Huguenots, professed to be greatly 
shocked at these expressions of joy, which he ascribed 
to the low civilization of the heretics among wlium 
it was his misfortune to dwell. 

To obtain tho co-operation of parlianicnt in his 
oiiorts to restore peace to the realm, Burleigh had 
summoned it while the trial of Mary Stuart was pend¬ 
ing, and foir days after the passing of the sentence 
Bgainst her the session opened at Westaiinstor Hall.. 
l%o first work of both the lords and oommons was to 
approve the sentence of oondemnation, dnd to urge 
upon the queen the necessity of carrying it into execu¬ 
tion without loss of time. But Elizabeth showed the 
greatest hesitation to take tMs extreme step. She 
j^rod as much as ever that 'the dag^r of some dea- 
perato ftmatio would be upon her breUst as soon as 
she bad signed the warrant of exeeution, and she Ul^ 
iriae was haunted by tlie dim ocmscionsness that she 
was doing wrong, as a queen, in sending a queeh to 
ths block. She fmt as d^ply as Mary muart herself^ 
the oharsetor” of prinoos, and tb^ necessity 

liplndding the * toajeisty b#!reysi|ty ' 

hatred of Cidvinism wasduenotaHttle (istiiming' 

of those daring revolutionists that soveoeig^ «|K)«£l4 * 
have no impunity for crimo, but that alt h^an 
creatures should bo equal before the law. Neverthe¬ 
less, with all these <timo-honoured notions of the 3%ht 
of princes to do wrong, Elizabeth had too much bom,* 
mon sense not to bo aware that tho fooling olEj the 
age, as fiir as her own subjects wero ooncorne4> wiw 
running against her, and that the immense nugcMty 
of the people of England were calling for the death of 
the captive queen from tho profound conviction that 
the_ •* majesty of royalty” ought to suooumb under the 
majesty of the law. It was under tho pressure of theso 
confiioting thonghtsand feelings that the queen received, 
on the 10th of November, a parliamentaiy deputation, 
eome to press Mary Stuart’s execution, " because," Cie 
members informed her, " upon advised and groat con¬ 
sultation, we cannot find tliat there is any possiblo 
moans to provide for your majesty’s safety bnt hy tho 
just and speedy execution ot the said queen.” Eliza¬ 
beth’s reply was noble and touching, though somewhat 
affected. “ If my own life alone depend^ hereupon," 
she cried, " and not tho safety and welfare of alt my 
people, I would, I protest unfeignedly, willingly and 
readily pardon her. Nay, if England might by my 
death obtain a more flonrishiug condition and a botter 
prince, I would most gladly, lay down my life. Yet 
for your sakos it is, and for my people’s, that I desire 
to live.” The queen then requested the deputation to 
subject the matter once more to disonssiun, with a 
view of discovering some method for making Mary 
Stuart harmless without putting her to death. Both 
houses deliberated for a fhll week, after which they 
presented another address. In it two different plans 
for debarring the prisoner of Pothoringay fium furlher 
machinations, without carrying out the sentence, were 
mentioned as having received the attention of parlia¬ 
ment. 'The first was to place her under strictest con¬ 
finement, and to exact from hor on oath the promise of 
not Stirling np sedition ,•> and the second to let hor 
depart out of the realm, on the condition of a* like 
pi-omiso, both on oath arid in writing. Neither df 
theso measures, the addrem stated, would guard the 
kingdom again^ revolt and invasion of the papists, 
whose hopes were centered in Mary; " and therefore,’* 
it continued, "unless the just sentence pronounced 
against her he executed, your majesty’s person will 
remain in groat danger, religion cannot be long pre-v 
served among us, and the flourishing condition of tnesU 
realms is threatened with airly and disastrous ruin.** 
“In sparing her,” parliament finally aigiied, “your 
majesty not only encourages the audacity of the ‘ 
enemies of God, the foes of your own authority, and oC , 
your kingdom, hut your majesty dispirits and ' 

courages tho hearts of your affectionate people, said'; 
provokes the hand as well as the wrath of God.” i; 

Elizabeth’s reply was strongly oharacteristio of bw * ' 
owh indooision, and not a little oracular, “HI riiou^ ' 
say unto you,” she told the deputation from tho lerdf ' 
and cohimons, “ that I mean not to grant your petiti6% ■ 
by my faith, I should say unto you more than pei'ltopfi 

I mean. And if I should say unto you 1 | 

grmt your potition, 1 ^uld then tell you P 
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ba^ |o be iHih it, basing 
extieetlmgly ditbevilt poait^on of tiie 
ber own snbjeots daoiOared for Mary 
fon^gn monarcha hurried ambassadoi's 
entroatiBg her to stay the execution, not 
injibottt bints of other oonsequences that m^ht entno 
if’st'&Mjld take place. The two sovereigns most 
%nxio h«', to all appearance, to save the life of the 
prisoher of Fothemgay, were the yonng king of Scot- 
Wd and Henri 111. of France. It was hat natnr^ 
that James VI. shonld interfere in favour of his 
■mother, and Elizabeth herself approved of it, although 
bet manner showed that she h^ her suspicions cf his 
filial affections being very hollow. ITie arguments of 
Jamas, whose pedantry and h;^poorisy, young w ho 
was, had become alreadjr conspicuous to his subjects, 
were cluefly of a theological and philosophical nature. 
“ What thing, madame,” the learned youth wrote to 
Elizabeth, “ can greatlier touch me in honour, that 
both is a king and a son, than that both my nearest 
neighbour) being in straightost friendship with me, 
sb^ rigorously put to death a free sovereign prince, 
and my natural motlier, alike in estate and sox to her 
,.who so uses her, albeit subject, I grant, to a harder 
fortune, and touching her nearly in proximity of blood. 
What law of God can permit that justice shall strike 
upon them whom he hath appointed supinme dis- 
pensators of the same under him; whom he hath 
called gods, and theicfore subjected to the censure 
of none on earth; whose anointing by God cannot be 
defileil by man, unrevenged by the Author tlioreof; 
who, being supreme and immediate lieutenants of God 
in heaven, cannot therefore bo judged by their equals 
on earth.... In case, madome,” the youthful thooli^ian 
conclud^ his epistle, “ you want to know further of 
my mind in this matter, my ambassadors have been 
fully acquainted therewith.” The envoys referred to 


dn.tohik^ohm that therefore Marv 
liwartdowanntbegttiliy. Elizabeth listened patently, 
tad answeind pleasantly; but sonic not altogether 
agtee^le remarks about Catherine do Medici escaping 
her bps, she did not get rid at once of Eomponno do 
BelU^vro, The ambassador extraordinary reporting 
to his court all that happened, with a low malicious 
additions, not long after applied for another audience, 
and^ on Ihe 6 th of January pi-esonted himself once 
again at Greenwich Palace, where tlie queen was 
spending the Christmas holidays. Bolli 6 vie '8 speech 


—ihe dead do not bite. 

Far more serious tiian the emhasiy of James YI. of 
Scotjaud was that of Henri HI. of Fiance. Though 
'as careless about the fate of Ma^ Stuart as of any* 
thing else under the suu not affecting his per^nol 
mnusements, Henri III. was too entirely under the 
influence of the Catholic League, the re^ ruler of 
France, to bo dispensed from exerting himself in 
fiivour of the imprisoned qneen, and as soon as she 
had been placed upon trial, he despatched Fomponne 
do Bellidvre, one of his mother’s fovourites, on a epe^l 
: embassy to Elizabeth. The envoy, afW suffering 
ilreadfiuty from sickness in the voyagg firom Calais to 






the sentence against Mary Stuart, and immediately 
applied for an audience, but was left to wait several 
/^yn, the qneen observing sarcastmally that bis utter 
r jprtfrtration &am the effects of Ihe sen required a somo- 
. longer r^ Admitted at last to the royal pre* 
^'Spncft BmliSvre delivered the lettos of his master, 
;*tc^ner with an oration of immense length, going 
history) dotfn to Adam and Eve, and proving 

satisfiwdion, that 




this lime was very brief, and with a strong throat at 
the end, “ Ther grand rule for governing well and 
happily,”said the friend of t’athoiino do Medici, “is 
to avoid the shedding of blood; one execution leads to 
another, and they are followed by a nevor.ending train 
of evil consequences.” After tliis moral exhortation, 
sin^larly becoming in the envoy of a sovereign who 
had originated tlie massacre of St. j^rlholomow, | 
Bellifivre brought forward his menace. “If it bo your j 
majesty’s good pleasure,” ho exclaimed, “ to set at ; 
nought such high cousidoratjous, and to disregard the 
prayers of the king my master, then he has charged 
me to toll you, madam, that he shall rosent your pro¬ 
ceeding as a thing adverse to the common interest of 
kings, and most especially offensive to him.” It was 
enough to rouse the queen into violent anger, “ God’s 
deatft Monsieur de BoUi&vro,” shobried, swearing her 
usual oath, “ are you charged by tho king to hold this 
language to mor “ Yes, madam,” replied tho envoy,' 
somewhat frightened; “ I have boon expressly com¬ 
manded to dojso by his majesty." “ 'riien have you,” 
interrupted Elizabeth, “the order signed by his 
hand ?” “ Yes, madam,” Pomponno ci M, more and 

more alarmed, “tho king my master, jwr gootl 
brother, has expressly charged mo, in lottors signotl 
by his own liand, to address this remonstrance to your 
majesty.” With which woitls ho presented a copy of 
the orders he had received. Tlio queen looked at the 
paper, and briefly tolling the ambossmlor tliat she 
would reply to his master, swept out of the room. 

Ponponiio de Bellievre got his passports and loft 
London on the lUth of January, and tlie day after 
Elizabeth penned a letter to King Henri 111. “Sir, 
my good brother,” tlie letter ran, “ tho old ground, 
on which I have often based my letters appears to me 
so changed at present, that I am comjielled to alter 
the style, and, instead of rotuming thanks, to use 
complaints. Good God! How could you ho so un¬ 
reasonable as to reproach tho injured party, and 1 o 
compass tlio death of an innocoat one, by allowing 
her to become tho prey of a muideress?* But, without 
reference to my rank, which is nowise inferior to your 
own, or of my friendship to you, most sincere—for I 
have well nigh forfeited all reputation among tho 
prinops of my own religion, by neglooting tliom, in 
order to prevent disturbances in your dominions: 
exposed to dangers, such as scarcely any prince ever 
Was before, expecting, at least, some ostensible reasons 
and offers for security against the daily danger, for' 
the epilogue of this whme negotiation—you are, in 
spite of oil this, so blinded by the words of those 
who, I prey, may n 0 t||lin you, that, instead of a 
thousand thanks, which I hml mente’d for such 
gular services^ Monsieur de Bellit ‘’to has addroseod ■ 
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I langtM^ to my eekra, in tra&, 1 know not wnll 
how to intetpret. , For to tell me that if I did not 
save ^0 life of that woman 1 ^onld feel the con- 
aOqiieiieea, sooma to me the threat of an enemy, which, 
I assure you, will never put me in fear, but is the 
shortest way to make mo despatch the cause of so 
much miscbiol Lot me, 1 pray yon, understand in 
what sense 1 am to take these words; for I will not 
live an hour to endure that any prince whatsoever 
should boast that he had humbled mo into drinking 
Such a cup as that. Monsieur de BoUievro lias, 
indeed, somewhat softened lus language by adding 
that you in nowise wish any danger to accrue to mo, 
and still loss to cause mo any. I, therefbio, write you 
these few words, and if it please you to act accord¬ 
ingly, you sliall never find a truer friend; but, if 
otherwise, I neither am in so low a place, nor govern 
realms so inconsiderable, that 1 should, in right and 
honour, yield to any living piince that would injure 
me, and I doubt not, by the gra^ of God, to make my 
cause good, for my own security. I beseech you to 
think rather of the means of maintaining tlian of 
diminishing my friendship. Your realm, my good 
brother, cannot abide many enemies. Give not the 
min, in God’s name, to wild horses, lest they shorild 
shako you from your saddle. 1 say this to you, out of 
a true and upright heart, and implore the Creator to 
gmnt you long and*happy life.—^ELiZABrni.” 

For several weeks after the departurp of the French 
’^embassy, the indecision of the queen continued to 
increase. Tliore were daily meetings of the privy 
council, in which the augmenting danger of poaipon- 
ing the execution of Mary Btuart was dobatM uim, 
so as to induce Elizabeth to put her sign-manual to 
the death-warrant. But all the persuasion of Bur¬ 
leigh, Walsiughara, and Davison—the latter secretary 
of state in place of Dr. Wilson, former coUeaguo of 
Sir Francis—hod little effect; and it was not till the 
first of February that, after a long conversation with 
liord Admiral Howard, she roused herself into action. 
How’ard told her very plainly that, whatever she might 
do, the invasion of the kingdom by the SpaniaiJs 
was a settled affair, the armaments of Philip for the 
purpose having become a matter of public notoriety ; 
and he earnestly inquired of her whether it would be 
compatible with her duty as a sovemign to nouiish a 
dangerous foe at her back while facing another in 
ft'ont. Elizabeth had a high opinion of th^ int^rity 
and wisdom of the lord admiral, and his woids made 
Buoh an impression upon her. Giat sho asked him to 
tell Secrotaiy Davison to picpare the death-warrant 
at onoe, and Bring it to her for signature. The order 
was executed immediately. It was not yet ton o’clock 
in the morning when Davison presented lumself before 
the queen with the warrant, which, after careful pe¬ 
rusal, she signed with a firm hand, desiring the seoin- 
taiy to get the seal of state affixed to it by the lord 
chancellor.' This was done in the course of a few 
hours, during which' Burleigh assembled the members 
pf the privy council for another earnest deliberatioa. 
The question was whether the execution should be 
any longer delayed, and the whole of the preparataons 
W i!t he made only under the express sanction and 
of the queen, or whether they should take jt 
upon theansclves to make the fatal airongemcnls. 


The latter was finally d«)ide^ upon, nhi^y throogh 
the influence of Burleigh and DaviSpa. boto lyhoift 
insisted that the painful heritafton of her majesty, 
though honourable to her feelings, should, not ,ba 
unnecessarily prolonged, and that as she ha4 
all that her duty required by signing the d{!ii|fh* 
warrant, it would be cruelty to distress her atp i 
further by bringing before her mind the detaUs of 
the tra^ay about to be accomplished, lliese ai^« 
ments having prevailed, Elimpoth’s warrant the 
execution of Mary Stuart was handed to Robert Beale, 
clerk of the privy council, together with a letter signed 
by Burleigh, Leicester, Hunsdon, Knollys, Walang- 
ham, Derby, Howard, Oobham, Hatton, and Davison, 
instructing the keepers of the condemned queen to 
erect the scaffold and make the other needful piepara- 
tioms for the fetal act, apd ordering the earls of Kent 
and Shrewsbury to be piesont at the oxebntion as 
representatives of the government.* Armed with 
these two documents, the clerk of the privy council 
set out for Fotheringay Castle on the evening of 
Saturday the 4th of iWiiary. He did not leave 
London alone, but in his company travelled a man of 
sinister aspect, dressed in black from head to foot. It 
was the hangman. 

Mtfjy Stuart received the first announcement of her 
condemnation on the 10th of November, through 
Lord Bathurst, spooially despatched for the purpose by 
the queen. He told her that the judges had unani¬ 
mously pronounced her sentence, and ^at both houses 
of parliament liad ratified it, urging, moreover, her 
immediate execution; to all which she listened with 
groat outward oalmnols, remarking merely that she 
was prepared to shed her blood for the holy Catholic 
reli^on. Jn this mood she continued fer the next 
two months, evidently resigned fur death, but still 
behaving like a reigning queen, with a kingdom to 
disjiose of. In a long letter to tlio pontiff, Sixtus V., 
she formally made Scotland over to him, remitting to 
him, at the same time, her own authority over her 
son, beseeching his holiness to act the part of a father 
to him, and, i^ve all, to bring him over to the faith 
of Romo. She further desired that her son should 
intimately connect himself with, the Catholic sove¬ 
reigns of Eni' 0 |)e, and, if possible, marry a daughter of 
King riiilip. The secret messenger to whom ‘this 
letter was intrusted had to carry others for Men¬ 
doza, the duke of Guise, and the archbishop of Glas¬ 
gow, in all of which she spoke of herself as a martyr 
of religion, unjustly condemned by the enemies of the 
true feith. She also requested Mendoza to inform his 
master, King Fliilip, that she transmitted her right to 
i one crown and her claim to another to him, in case 
her son should not allow himself to be converted to 

* Among the o|auy Mea, invented by Jeniite and othera to 
the detriment of Elizabeth, is one, poMisbed in most modem 
bietories, wltidi charges the queen with planning the secret, 
murder of Mary fitum after she bad sigmid the warrant for 
her execution, and with inducing the two secrotarios, Walsing. 
bam and Davison, to write a lettw to that effect to Sir Amiss 
Paulet. Xhere are copies of this pretended letter, with Fanlet’s 
reply- -very clever papers both, if not too clever for tlie purpose i 
for which they were manufoetuied. Suffice it to say that %Sem 
novelistto produetiona were not put forward till tee year 1782 -w. ; 
hottest period of Jacobite plots, when it bceame tee foshfon to I 
inaiign the Protestant queen, and to raise the muidoross pf i 
Klrfc-o-Field m a pedestal as an inuooottt saint. ' 
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fieotUi^ £^lk&£4 lilco insignmoant obatte^ 
over tOtA ’fer&ign despot, iibo spoke ili a different strain 
td XSiSabeth. “1 supplicate you,” she wrote, “to 
ptoisSit me to send a jewel and a last adieu to my son, 
with my dying benediction, for of my blessing he has 
ijieen deprived lunce you sent me his refusal to enter 
ieto a troaly from whioh I viras exduded hj liis 
wicked oounoil." Being able to keep up epistolar 
communication with the pope and the Spanish king, 
.the captive queen might well have found means to 
forward lettera to Scotland without special permission, 
and the request addressed to EHzabo^ could be m^ut 
for little el% tlian a blind to hide her other designs. 
Such also, probably, was tho purport of a concluding 
sentence, running: “ 1 would wiim that all my papers 
should be brought to you without reserve, that it may 
be manifest to you how much I had your safety at 
heart” The letter, dated the 19th of December, 1686, 
remained without the reply earnestly requested by 
Mary Stuai t, it having come previously to the know¬ 
ledge of the privy council that she Mutinued in clan¬ 
destine coriospondence with Mendoza, Quise, and 
other declared enemies of the realm. But the prido 
of the captive quccu, which led her into a oontinnation 
of political intrigues at a moment when the salvation 
of her soul ought to havo been her sole object, was 
abated somew&t at the end of two months atler tho 
annovibdoniont of her condemnation, when she seemed 
to become for the first time aware that the sentence 
passed against Lor was no more threat, but a 
dire reality. By permission of„ Elizabeth, her former 
chaplain, a priest named Pr6au, was allowed to offer 
her tho last consolations of religion, and he finally 
succeeded in drawing her mind away from tho vanities 
of earth. At tlio end of January she appeared to 
have become absolutely reconciled to her fate, so much 
so as to express more than once a wish that the fatal 
hour would come. The wish was soon to be accom¬ 
plished. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon of Tuesday the 
7th of Pobruary, the servant in attendance on Mary 
Stuart announced to her that several visitors had 
arrived at Fotliovingay Castle who wished to speak to 
her. l^ry told her attendant that she felt unwell, but 
that if the business on which the strangers called 
was pressing she was ready to see them. The reply 
was that the business admitted of no delay, and a 
miniate after the visitors, three in number, wore 
ueliored into tho presence of the queen of Soojts. She 
was sitting at tno foot of her bed, before a small 
work-table covered with books and embroidery. Bow¬ 
ing respectfully, tho new-comers advanced towards 
her, when she reoc^ized in them tho carls of Shrews- 
bury and of Kent and the clerk of the rprivy oounoil. 
Addressing Mary, bareheaded and with low voice, 
B^wsbury informed her that the sentonoe of the 
high court of justice, whioh had been signified to her 
-}ucu*e than two months btfore, would he oari’iod into 
.caption tho next morning. “God be praised for 
the hews you bring tan" tho queen cried, a slight 
pallor overspreading her face; “I could receive no ■ 


eposfOllo Then worldlier thoughts again 

otosised her mind. Inquiring of Shrewsouiy what 
had heoomo of Curie and Naon, her two secretaries, 
and learning that they were still alive, and likely to 
be pardoned for their misdeeds, having acted undei* 
compulsion, she exclaimed with bittonioss, “ What! I 
am to die, and Naou is not to die! 1 protest that 
Naou is the cause of my death.” After a pause 
she continued: “ Bom a queen, the daughter of a 
king, tho granddaughter of Henry VII., the near 
relation of the sovereign of England, and queen- 
dowager of Franco, I must protest against tho in¬ 
dignities and injuries to which I have been exposed 
for ninotoen years in this country, though X am a free 
princess, subject to nobody, and recognize no superior 
in this world except God.” Tho earl of Kent, zealous 
Protestant, deemed this burst sufficient to offer Mary 
Stuart tho aid of tho dean of Peterborough, who, ho 
said, would teach her tho true faith, and prepare hei' 
for death. She indignantly rejected tho offer, re 
questing to be attended in her last hours by her own 
almoner, which, however, was refused, Wh carls 
protesting that it could not bo done, it being against 
their religion and their conscience. X’hen she asked 
at what time she wtw to die. “ At eight o’clock in tho 
morning,” Shrovrsbury replied, and bowing once 
more, the carls and their oorapauion withdrew, 
Mary now ordered supper to bo brought, earlier than 
usual, and, calling all her attendants round her, sat 
down to table, Bourgoin, her physician, waiting upon 
her. Tho supper finislied, she poured some wine 
into a goblet, slid drank to them, oskiug they might 
pledge her in return. They all fell on their knecsi. 
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coyiDg Mttoly, teit Gto ba^e tbem be of good eheer, who tirill hear witaee»> ihit l .ibe'wr. ojwiNl^ 
a^e«imniig them of her love; distributed her jewels, means for putting the queen, (o death, BOSf doi^Blea 
trinkets, and drosses among them. After this Maiy to any injurj being done a^inst her pej^.” 

/ritired to her room to write a number of letters ana ing at some length on the wrongs inflicted BIS'**, 
.ihw will, in which she appointed the duke of Guise her, she began to, get more and more animated} 

■her chief executor. It was past midnight when she on a sudden, as if remembering her position, 
had finished, whereupon she wont to bod, and slept down to pray. Upon this the earl of Kent ma^ A 
Wundly till six o’clock in the morning. By her sign to a clergyman who was standiim in the ba^ ; 
oi^ross orders her servants dressed her with great ground, and Dr, Fletcher, dean orFeterboropj^ 


magnificence, and she herself picked out one of her 
bandkerohieik, having a thick fringe of gold, ns a 
bandage for her eyes on the scaffold. Fully dress^, 
she kneeled before her private altar, reciting with 
gjoat fervency the prayer for the dying, but before 


anproached Mary Stuart. “ Madam," the dean ®>h 
! claimed, “ the queen, iot most excellent sovenei^,!''' 
has sent me to you.” ^fore he could say anot^r 
word Mary, interupting him, cried: “ Master dean, I 

Al--. ^_A Tt _. 


gjoat fervency the prayer for the dying, but before am fim to tiie ancient Homan Catholic religion, and 
she had conclodod there was a loud knocking at the I intend to shed my blood for it.” But the deani 
door. Not noticing it, still kneeling before the altar, paying little attention to her protest, continued to 
the door opened, and the sheriff of Northamptonshire, exhort her to repent, to renounce her superstition, and 
holding a white wand in his hand, advance close to to have no feith in the Homan pontiff but in Jesus 
the pmying queen. “ Madam,” lie said, softly, “ the Christ alone. Getting excited, Mary at last told the 
lords await you, and have sent me to you.” “ Yea,” preacher that she would hear him no longer, and with 
replied Mary Stuart rising from her knees, “let us a resolute tone of voice, as if still a queen, command^ 


go.” him to be silent Tho^earl of Kent now iuteiferod, and 

At the lower end of the great hall of Fothoringay speaking in his own namo and that of his colleague, 
Castle a scaffold had boon erected, thirty inebos high cried; “ Wo desire to pray for your grace, that God 
and twelve foot square. It was covered with black may enlighten your heart at your last hour, and that 
frieze, as were also a block in front with a )ow chair thus you may die in the true knowledge of Jesus Christ 
close to it, and a ensbiou on thogfound. Up the steps our ISaviour.” Mar}’ Stuart hastily answered, “ My 
of this scaffold Mary Stuart walked, a few minutes lords, if you wish to pray forme I tlmnk you for it, but 
oft or eight o’clock on the moraing of Wednesday the I cannot join in yourprayors because we* are not of 


Bill of Febrnary, 1587, carrying herself with queenly the same religion.” For n^iriy an hour the struggle 
oose and dignity, as if ascending a throne. She wore between the new faith and the old continued on flie 
a long gown of dark crimson velvet, the train of scaffold, with the dark man in front grimly looking on, 
which, lined with sable, was carried by Sir Andrew leaning upon his axe. 

Melville, and over it a cloak of figured satin of the Mary Stuart’s determination was equal oven in her 
some colour, with standing-up collar and hanging last hour, to that of her autogonists. fllie dean of 
sleeves. Hound her neck luuig a mass of chaplets, Felerborough having commenced to read the Hnglish 
crosses, and scapularies, the whole enveloped by a liturgy, she forthwith attempted to drown his voice 
thin white veil, covering her figuie from head to toot, by reciting loudly the throe psalms of penitence and 
Time attired, the queen of Scfjts stepped to tl;e front meroy of tlie Homan church, commencing, “Miserere 
of the scaffold, sitting down on the dismal block chair moi Deus,” “ In te Domino spuravi," and “Qui habitat 
boliuid the bkwk. f)n her right were seated tlioearlrof in adjutoris,” After that slie commenced praying in 
Shrowsbury and of Kent; to the loft stood the skoriff English foi’ the pope, for the holy apostolic faith, for 


of Northamptonshiio, with his white wand of office, 
rind in front of him a man in black, leaning on a 
glilteiing axe. The ground below the scaffold was 
filled w'itb soldiers, commanded by Sir Amiss Baulet, 
at who.so back were ranged soveial hundred gentlemen 
and labourers, inliabifcmts of the neighbourhood. 
Deep silence pervadoil the ball after the queen had 
taken her seat on the low oliair,' till, at the end of a 


the Catholic kings and princes, for the king her son, for 
the queen of England, and for the restoration of the true 
religion to Scotland and to England. The long prayer 
ended she arose, signifying her readiness to moot her 
doom. On the hangman approaching to nnlooson Ae 
npper portion of her dress, she turned him off, exclaim¬ 
ing, with a smile, that she was not accustomr^ to (gich 
“ valets dp ohambre,” and beckoned two of her maid A 
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minute, Hobart Beale, the derk of the privy council, who were kneeling at the foot of the scaffold, to comp 
stood forwaj-d te road the death-warrant signed by and assist her. The trembUng girls, tlieir eye# 

Itrii finiel’iAr? qw/msa I wmflx 4-AA^*a wanAwa 4-j^ aI.^ _ 


Mizabeth. When he had finished, Mary Stuart arose, suffused with tears, were unable to perform the omse^ \ 
and, making the sign of the cross on h^ and breast, on which she tore off her veil, laid down her purple 
began to address the oarls near her and the peotdo at cloak, and stripped hersdf of her gown, retaining only 
the foot of the scaffold. “ My lords and others," she a petticoat of rm taffety flowoitri with velvet, u’lmii, .i 
oxqlaimeil with a firm voice, “ I aih a queen horn, a her eyes being bandage, she knelt down on the Aleck 
Sovereign prinoesp, not suWeoi to the 1 »wa a near curiiion, and clasping the crucifix to her breast, S 
relation of the queen of England, and her lawiul stretched forth her neck to the executioner. Gnming t 
h(rfro88. After hiving lieen 1(^ and tuijustly detain^ for the block, her lips kept uttering prayers, “ Misei^ '' 
prisoner in this country, having endpred ffluob pain mei Deus,” and “ In menus tuas Domine." 'Whilp f 
suffering, though nobody Im any right over me, 'the heavy axe was flashing through the sir llaxy, 

1 km now broi^t to forfeit my 1% I ihahfe God Stuart moved slightly, and the Wad© fell upofi 
for pestling me to die for my suligioa; bat I must back of tfca head instead of upon the neck. She 
pttrtest before toy death,»» of this oompany, J no sound of grief or oompMnt, and a bug sy^ ki^, > v i 


back of the head instead of upon the neck. She 
no sound of grief or complaint, and a bug 
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tioAw Itttod his aJee; thon there was aaotliM^ and 

» long qpirt of blocd, and a queen’s head was roUi^ 
OB. the ground. Liftine iip the gory head by the hair, 
ekeoulicmer held it forward OTor the eoadbld, calling 
iwti “ Ood save Queen hUimbeth.” “ Thus,” added the 
dean of Potorborough, mnning forward, ** may all her 
eBemies perish.” "Amen I” oriod tho earl of Kent. 

llha gates of Fotheringay Castle wore kept closed 
£rr sevoial hours after tlie oxecutionj and nobody was 
allowed to leave tho place till noon, when IToniy 
Talbot, son of the earl m Shtewshury, had taken hu 
departure as queeu’s messenger. He carried tlio 
leport of Mary Stuart’s death, drawn np by the cloik 
of the privy council, and signed by tho two oails as 
ohief witnesses, which paper, riding haid, he placed 
into Binloigh's hands on the morning of tho following 
day. Tho nows that tho realm had Wm freed at last 
fi-oin its arch enemy e]>read rapidly tlirough the 
city, and in the aftcmooTi tho bolls of all tlie churohos 
of London were set ringing, while when the evening 
approached, tho streets wore lighted up by bonfires, 
the rich wont feasting tho poor7 and joy was spread 
on evoiy countenance. Among the fow who did not 
sliare in tho general joy wore liuiloigh and the ohiof 
membors of tho privy council. For souio days past 
thoqnnon had diopped orainons words, which made 
thoni fear that they hod taken too bold a step in 
oidering the execution of Mary Stuart without her 
leitoiatod «‘onfaent, which fears were incroasod by her 
liohaviour iiumcdiatoly after tho arrival of the mos* 
senger hiinging the news that the fatal act had boon 
accomplished. On having the repori communioatod 
to hor, Eli/aheth affected excessive grie^ shod toais 
in abunchmeo, ordered mourning habits to bo made 
for herself and hor whole court, ami, behaving as if 
tiro execution had taken place cnliroly against 
her wish, toproachod hor ministers in tho most 
violent terms. Burleigh, who know his mistress 
intimatoly, fully appreciating her high qualities, yet 
by no means blind to her uxtraordinary defects and 
weaknesses, saw at a glance tho whole drift of hor 
behaviour. Afraid as over of war, and fearing that 
tho death of Mary Stuart might lead hor into an 
armed contest not only with Spain, but also with 
France, and, perha|)s,with Bootlarul, sire hod coticeiveil 
one of those weal^ womanish notions, in which sho 
was prone of indulging sometimos, of being able to 
change^ hard facts by putting on a stage costume. 
Not wiser through the failur-e of former, exhibitions 
of tins kind, as that in which she degraded herself in 
the eyes of the Protestant world by repudiating the 
earl of Murray and the Scotch iroformors, she now 
once more took refuge in a masquerade, with the belief 
that it would avert the evils threaten^ hor and her 
oountry. After putting hersolf in mourning for Mary 
Stuart, and ordering pompons funeral obsequies in 
her honour, she wrote a wonderful letter to James VI., 
assnring him that the decapitation of his mother was 
th« effect of " a misorahlo aoddont,” on account of 
whtoh slio felt “ extreme dolour.” Not content with 
wis piece of dissimulation, or, to take the most 
faTonmhfe view, extreme solfideormtion, she banished 
Bnrimgb, Leioe^ter, ^ Hatton, and the other privy 
oopumiloni who had signed the letter aooompanying 
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her dOath'Warrant, fi(»u her sight, and ordered 
Ba-rison, as the most gnilly of all, to tho Tower, 'ihe 
unfortunate secretary was actually tried before tho 
Star Chamber, and sentenced to pay a fine of ten 
thousand pounds and to be imprisoned during her 
Majesty's pleasuro. The judge who condemned him. 
Sir Itogor Manwood, did so on the technical ground 
that tho warrant for tiro execution of Mary Stuart 
which Elizaboth liad signed “ was not so poremptory 
and irrevocable as ho held it,” and that he ought not 
to have taken it upon hiutsolf to send it to Fotheringay 
without further orders. Though a point in law, it 
was scarcely so in justice, and Davison’s condemnation 
did not add to the fame of Elizabeth, either among 
hor friends or her onomiea 
Tlio tmgi-KJomody which tho queen was performing 
mot with some suoeoss, though it was more apparent 
tlian real. King James VI., who on tiro report of his 
mother’s execution had talked loudly of war, preteudi d 
to ho satisfied by tire explanation of tho “ accident” 

g iven to him by tho sovereign of England, and 
nmhiy excused his raslmoss in thinking or speaking 
about hostilities. But this did not piovcnt him from 
entering into secret oorrospondonoe with the prince 
of Parma in tho Ncthorlands, ofioiing to assist him in 
tho case of an English invasion, and at tho same time 
t» allow tho Jesuits free access to all parts of his 
kingdom, to prepare for the coming*of a papal nunoia 
TTie oyes of tlio young king woi'O bent in one direction 
—^towards tho crown of Elizabeth; he was quite ready 
to accept it fioin hor hands, if given freely, bqt lie 
was no less ready to accept it from tho pope or tho 
king of Spain, should ouior means fail. Thus tho 
alliance with Scotland was secured, as Elizabeth 
believed, by her own clovoinoss; and sho liad tho 
aitihfaotion, soon after, of finding tliat hor political 
relations with tlio Fionch king, which threatened a 
rnptnio for the moment, were preserved in tho same 
manner. Muy Stuart had numerous friends in 
Fianoo, above all tho mighty head of tiro Catholic 
Loaguo, tho duke of Guise; and tho wport of hor 
exocution created such a burst of rage tliat Ifcnri III. 
was compelled to send a letter of dofianoc to Elizabeth 
threatening war. It was an exceedingly vain throat 
from a king scarcely powoifnl enough to protect his 
own person from insult, whoso oountiy was tom to 
pieces and utterly o.xhaustod by intomocine war, and 
whose only iwlicy, in maintaining Iho mere shadow 
of ifgal authonty, was to take alte^tely tho part of 
one of the two groat factions opposing each olhor in 
tlio field, allying himself at one moment with tho 
Ilugueiiots and the modeiate Catholics, tho so-called 
Politioians, and the next with the fenatios of the 
Catholic league. Elizabeth was fully aware of this 
state of tilings, yot thought it necessary to coax and 
flatter Henn III., to avert his simulated wrath. 
Inviting the French envoy, Baron Aubesiiino de 
Clmteauneuf, to Greenwich, she overwhelmed him 
with the most flattering attentions, talked of the doep 
g^riof whioh the death of Mary Stuart had caused to 
her, assured Mm that she hod signed tho warrant for 
her execution only for form’s sake, to satisfy hw 

O le, and never moant have it carried out, and, 
ly, swore a great oath that if the memhora of the 
privy oonnoil who ** liad played her i lUT trick ” liad not | 
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bmni ao long in hor aorvioo, alio wonld bavo their beads 
out off. Ino baron was too good a diploniiatist and too 
woU acquainted with the roeuuix-es of bis royal mastor, 
not to make mien tolieliovo every word utterod by the 
qlieon, in consoquonce of which her intoroourso with 
Ilonti III. 8tK)» became as coidial as that with 
James VI. Elizabeth did not doubt haying acliiovod 
a wonderful miowss through clever acting, and the 
two kings, her faithful allies, h.id reason to think the 
same of thomsolvcs. 

I’hilip of Spain now was the only onciuy in tlio 
field tliroatening vengeance for the oxoontion of tho 
queen of Scots. I’haf he would not succumb to a 
piece of masquerading hconied tolerably certain j nevor- 
tboloss, Klizalx'th, elated by tho piotlijgies of hew 
policy, made an attempt to turn off his anger by 
compliments, and gain his goodwill by promises. 
'I'ho war in tho Netherlands had boon languishing for 
homo time, *“0 niter incapacity oi'iSwueotei, 

who ' taking (ho field against tho prince of 

I anna, kept quaiTulling with tho Protestant loaders, 
Mauiiioof Orange, son of the luniderod idiioftain, and 
John van Olden-Bainevoldt, who prudently declined 
to make the supremo power over to him. Being 
nndor raoro nominal commaivl, bereft of discipline, 
suffering fiom want of food, and cut down under 
disease, the Engl^h ti(sips which had boon sent in 
aid of tho distiohsed insurgents soon became bands 
of freelKHStoin, and a number of them even wont 
<tvov to the Spaniards, not singly, but in a body w'ith 
dying standards, gnus, and ammunition. The disgrace 
might have easily been avoited by‘appointing a 
general fit for his jxiht; but Loicohtor was too gi oat a 
favourite of tho queen to make such a course possible, 
und he choosing, finm motives of vanity, to retain his 
command, it was impossible for Burleigh to got rul of 
Iiiin. V\ bile the trial of Mai-y btuai-t was going on, tho 
handsome oatl was summoned to England os one of 
the judges, but ho returned Mxm after to tho Nether¬ 
lands, to the despair of the Flemings, who, greatly as 
they voliKxl the English alliance, felt almost iuebned 
to relinquish it on Ms oocoiint. Under those oiremu- 
stanoes, Elisi^betli met with little opposition iu hr'r 
piivy council when proposing, as part of her groat 
plan of tlieatiioul diplomacy, to enter into negotiations 
for peace with the Hpanish commander in tho Nethci- 
lanus. CmamisMoners wore appointed accordingly to 
pixx’cod to Flanders and meet the agents whitii I'luHp, 
on tho desire of the queen, Itad nominated as lusiepio- 
sentatives to treat fur peace. A mastor in deceit and 
cunning, the ^ing seemw to feel a sort of ^rim delight 
to play another short game of dissimuktiun with tho 
maiden queen, poreuaded that, however olever she 
might bo as a royal actress, he would beat her in 
hypoorisy. 

While receiving Elizabeth's peace envoys, King 
Philip was aolivoly prepuing fur war. Slow in coming 
to a resolntiou, tlie son of Kaiser Chailes was obstinate 
in odheiing to it when once made; and he was fully 
determined now to launch an aimy against England 
and to stake all Ins iiamenso rosouroos to snatch the 
eroum from tho head of Elizalietb. For seventeen 
years tho great schemo of invading England had boon 
Wore liis mind, and for more than fimr yi^is he had 
made active preiiaraiions of oarryiug it into execution, 


do with spurring his slow mma ram aoaon, moogu m 
served to incToaso tho energy with which the pc^ 
and tlio chief of the Catholic League sought to im;^ 
him towai ds tho last decided step. Philipliimself had 
other reasons, fer more weighty m his opinion, to start 
his legions for tho long-prepared attack. He was on 
the pinnacle of kingly fomo, yot eveiywlMnre tho power 
of England oiossod and thwarted his dosigna lirngiish 
gold, if not English valour, upheld tho struggle of hia 
rebellious subjects in tho NotherlandH; English iiiflo- 
onco and English gold, again, braced the arms of tho 
Huguenots, preventing him to make himself master of 
Fianoo by moans of his allies of tho Catholic Lciqipio; 
and Englisli hands, not with gold but with good 
English steel, opposed him in tlio most ohorishud of 
his possessions, tlio kingdom of I’ortugd. Q'his last 
was »iuv,iv){nt wbero riiilip’s honour, pride, and ambi¬ 
tion felt most touelusi. Jio haa'tuaUb dimsolf master 
of tho Portnpiose kingdom in 1580, at the death ot 
the last of the monojehs of tho house of Avis, and 
eoutinued to hold it, in spite of the resistanoo of tho 
p^lo proclaiming itself in constant insurrections. 
The legitimate nuor of Portugal, Don Antonio, hod 
flovra to England at the entry of thirty thousand 
Spanish trocqis into Lisbon; and though not much 
encouiagod by Elizabeth, who us usual made largo 
promises, but scarooly gave him money enough to buy 
luod for himself and a couple of soivanta, his mere 
existence was deemed by the king tho greutost sonroo 
of danger tliroatouing his new authority. Owning an 
empire fabulous in woaltli west of the Atlantic, the 
pussesbiuii of Portugal, with its splendid harbours 
facing this empire, was of extromo importanco to 
Philip, and ho was prtqmred to risk the utmost to 
keep it under liis sway. But here, as olsowhero, Eng¬ 
land opposed tho stretch of his ambition, fostorin^ tho 
rebellion of tho Portuguese, and sending its ernmers 
across tho seas in the name of Don Antonio. Hnlor of 
two continents, Philip was mado to fool that hia arm 
could not hold them liotli, and his power ovei’ one at 
least was a shadow as long as tho greatest of his foes 
wore masters of tho intorvoning space. It was for 
being kings of the seas as ninoli as for being Pretost- 
antb tliat I'hilip determined to conquer tho iKJople of 
England. 

lie had, without doubt, some real and grave com 
plaints to make about tlio doings of tho sea-kings, 
Nominally, I’hilip had boon at profound jioaoe with 
England from the day of bis accession; he had shown 
himself for many years moat kindly disposed towards 
Elizabeth, at a time slie most required help; and he 
hod even home quietly insults from her hands whidi 
he would haves aooeptod freon no other monarch with¬ 
out iustontly declaring war. Notwithstanding this 
peaceable attitude, the subjects of Elizabeth, wim the 
tacit consent of tlio govommeut, had made war a^nst 
him almost from the moment he ascended tlie throne, 
'i'ho whole Atlanrio, from tho hanks of Newfoundland 
down to the Gnlf of Guinea, was swarming with pirates 
sailii^ under the English flag, banded together so as 
to fonn fleets of war, and strong enough to attack eveiy 
Bpanish convoy carrying treasures firom the west to 
tho east. All the oomplaints of Philip about this 
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wholMftU) pimoy, nnlieajFd of anciong oivUized nations 
not at ■war witb oaoh other, had proved utterly vain, 
eDdin^; in little else hat insult hews added to Injury, 
hp Dlimbeth and her ministere professing, in a softly 
innocent manner, to he absolutely unawaro of the 
doings of the soa*ro\'erH, Among these fiies, sweetly 
dgnored by the English government, there liad arisen 
two names more foimidahle to the king of Spain than 
whole armies. John Hawkins, equipping iieots with 
the soarcoly ooncealed assistance of tho qnoen, hod 
rained halt the oommercie with tho West Indies; and 
his kinsman and pupil, Francis Drake, tioading in his 
footsteps, bid fair to destroy tho other half. To free 
himself of fnoH liko those on their own clement was 
imiKMsihle to Philip; he had annies and generals in 
nhundimcc to fight hatiles on land, hut not a boatful 
of men nor a captain in all his dominions fit to faco 
tho Hawkinses and DiukoEi of tho sea. To a man liko 
Philip, accustomed to hurl vast armies fiom one end of 
iSui ope to tho other, and calmly indiflbrent in shodditig 
the mood of thousands and tons of thousands to gain 
his own ends, tho idea of got^iig ]id of those stom 
birds by laying held of their nest was hut natural, 
and tho moody lefloction of seventeen years only in- 
croasod tho detormination. Ho could not hut fool 
«lo(*j>ly humiliated at tho thought of having been 
IsMiton by llio sca-rovors on all occasions, even in tlio 
field of intrigue; of having mado Hawkins a grandee 
of t'^in, and of having for tlianks his floots destroyc*d 
and cunimerco annihilated by his kinsman Drako. 
FTato of Fiancis Dioke, Car uioro than love of Maiy 
Stuart, impelled King Philip in his great preparations 
for the iiivnsion of England. 

Francis Drake to a veiy groat extent deserved tho 
hate with which King Philip honoured hipi. Boin in 
154(!, tho son of a naval chaplain, ho had taken to tlio 
sea as soon almost as ho had loft his mother’s lap, and 
fiom tho momout his bauds conld hold a sweid had 
swung it against Sjnin. Tho little fortune ho pos¬ 
sessed ho hiul risked in Hawkins’s great oxixiditiou to 
tho West Indios, which ended so unfortunately to all 
concerned, except Elizabeth, who cloverly reimbursed 
herself by laying hold of the ^Iden ducats of Philip in 
Plymouth liaibour. Not being able to do the same, 
DroAe swore hatred against wiiat he oousidored 
l^ianish tyranny, rosolv^ to repair his losses upon 
King Pliilip or his subjects whenever and wherever 
ho could. “ The case was clear in sea divinity," ac¬ 
cording to Thomas Fuller, and Drako acted like a man 
pewsessed ot a very good case. In 1572, having ob¬ 
tained a commission from Elizabeth, ho set sail with 
two small ships, manned by only sovonty-two persons, 
for tho isthmus of Panama, captured the town of 
Nombro'di Dios, then invaded Mexico, stormed Vora 
Cruz, loaded his vessels with treosaroiu tho brim, and 
returned to England in little more than a year. In 
1577 he started again, this time with a fleet of five 
small vessels and one bundled and sixty-four men, 


the Faoino Ooe^ returned by way of tlvo Cape of Good 
Hcqm, performing the voyage aronnd the wiiiid in two 
fthd ten months, and bringing back spoil worth 
million sterling. On his return to England, the 
tipaaish ambassador violently demanded h» punish¬ 


ment as a pirate; but tho queen, ns always, pteiondud 
to know nothing, declared her gimt affection for King 
Philip, and, a week after, visited Francis Drako on 
board his ship at Doptfoid, conferring upon liim tlio 
honour of knighthood. “ A more f.dso and deceitful 
woman than this qnoen does not exist,” Mendoza 
! infotmod his master, shaking of tlio Deptford trip. 

All ttio pievions exploits of Druko had liceii iiioio 
or loss on his own aceouiit, but in tho spring of 1587 
lie resolvod on a kind of piiblie uudertalcing against 
King Philip, As if trying how far his majesty might 
bo diivon into oxaspoi.vlion by llio iiovor-onding 
Attacks of bis soa oiiciuios, lie elioso tho voiy iiiouioiit 
of Maiy Stuart’s oxwulion, while all llio priests of tlio 
Continoiit woio ouising tho island lioiotics, to foil upon 
tlio mewt Catholic king With a stiango Ciith in tho 
porfeotion of hor diplomacy and the bliiidnoss of those 
whom she Tiehovoil dnpos, Elizabeth at one and tho 
samo time dospati hod envoys to tho Spanish king to 
treat for iwaco and encouraged Drako to attack Philip, 
going 80 far os to give him tbiii of hor own ships, a ml 
consenting to tho city of Ijondon fuinishing him witli 
twenty-four nioio vessels, W( 11 sfwked with guns ami 
ammunitioiL All this was done nominally in sisuri't, 
and against tlio oideis of tho government, but was in 
reality so much a public alliui that the ministois in 
many of tho olinruics iiioaulied about tho oiitoipiisc 
“against Aiiticluist and liis mombeis.” The piralo 
fleet of the citizens of London and tho queen set s,u] 
flora Plymouth Hound on tho 2nd of Apiil, 1587; and 
sevonteon daju after, on tho lOlli of Apiil, Hu Francis 
Drako with Ifis Iwonty-cighl vessels daslied into tho 
hailiour of Cadiz, defying tlio guns of tlic foilross and 
tho largo nion-of war at tho eiitianco, and laid hold of 
tlie ontne fJii))]>ing. After securing evoiytlimg 
ublo, and sinking, binning, 'iml di^stitiding moic than 
a hundred vossols, in tlio <onrso of two nights and one 
day, ho wont off ns ho had (omo in, tho nieio tenor of 
his Tiamo being suflicient to keep tho big galleys of 
Philip ill tlio dUtanoe, From (’adiz, Diako sailed to 
Capo St. Vincent, wlioio ho took tliieo foits, burnt the 
shipping along tho coast to tho mouth of tho Tagus, 
and then challenged tho oomniandcr-in chief of tho 
Spanish navy, the marquis of Santa Cmoo, whoso wai 
vessels wen, lying in the river, to oomo out and fight 
him. The marquis politely declined, whereupon Drake, 
to lose no timo with cowaids, startwl for the Azores, 
expecting something good to turn up in that diicchon. 
He was not mistakm in his hojxis, foi befoio ho luul 
rcarlietl tho islands, ho fell in with a marvellous gixxl 
piizo in tho shape of a liugo ship, called a cairack, 
coming fiom tho Spanish main, loaded with gold, 
silver, diammds, and otlior tToasnre almost to over¬ 
flowing. . Though aceomimnicd by sovoral mon-of-war, 
Drako seized tlio ship, called fhc St. Philip, without 
any trouble, and then bothoiight himself of returning 
to England, considoring that tho joint-stock onterjiriso 
of the citizens of London and Queen Elizabeth had 
paid itself by this timo. Tho undertaking was Jooked 
upon by all coucomed as a vo^ good joke, and very 
profitable in tho bargain, and Drake humorously ob 
served that ho had iHsm “ singeing tho king of Sitaiii’s 
beard." Elizabeth honnulf seomod to bo nndor tJio 
impression that Philips beard would stanci a great 
dciUofsingeing before gutting (At ’ to, and having token * 
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lior eihara ofllie tisafal Bpanifih oamok, ilio carneotl; 
ooaHftued |»eaoe negouationo. 

It suited tiio grim mood of Pliilip to play end bo 
plarod with a little wMlo longer. He amneed ibo 
ear* oS l)orl)y, Lord Cobham, and sovoral other oom- 
tbiasioners whom Elmbeth had eont into tlio Kothor- 
Isnda to troat for a suspension of hostilities, witli prO'* 
positions and oountor-provihions, continuing all tho 
while in tho most sseatous manner his preparations 
for tho invasion of England. The plan, originally 
Ibrmod on but a anall scale, had gi’own in his mind 
with every succoshivo injury which he liad suffered 
from tho English govommeut or English privateers, 
until it roaciiod the most colossal propoj lions. To 
chastise the race who hod insulted him in a manner 
no nation had ever dared before, l’ljili|» had resolved to 
gather tho warlike power of all his immense posses¬ 
sions, and eoneentrating it upon one point, hurl it nj)on 
the d'wmod ivalm (rf Elmhoth. Tho grand decision 
was airivod at in tho summer of 1587, after tho rejwjrt 
of tlie expedition of Francis Drake liad reached the 
king. Just pre-vious to it, in a council of war held at 
Madrid, Vhilip seemed inclined to fall back upon tho 
old sohomo of attacking England from throe sides, 
which was strongly recommended ^ most of his 
advisors. Among those wore Sir William Stanley, an 
English refugee, fi jend of Babington, who offered to 
make himself responsible for tho sueec'ss of a landing 
in L-eland, and a firm establishment in that kingdom 
eff Spanish rule. This counsel was back'd by Colonel 
Semple, a Seotebman in I’bilip’s sorvioe, and Plato, an 
Malian engineer, tbo latter of whom hadtjonstruct^ a 
chart of the British coast, tiavolling for tho purpose 
in ti»o course of sovoral yoa’s aiouiul the whole snoio 
of Scotland and England. The king attached much 
weight to these opinions; but still more to those of 
tho marquis of fenta Cmco and of tho prince of 
I’arma, both of wiiora advised that the invasion 
sltould take place simultaneously in Ireland, Scotland, 
onil England, the nccessaiy forces to bo assembled in 
Flanders, and to bo started from some large harbour 
on tho coast of Holland or Zealand. All ^ose plans 
wore overturned by Pbilip after tho attack of Drake, 
in his desire to be not only revenged upon England, 
but to have a gimt. a speedy, and a signal ven^nee. 
lie determined to collect all tho ships at his sorvico in 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal, to put an army composed 
of the moss select of his troops on board, and to tVow 
the whole force, aided by .tiixiharios fiom the Aethoj 
lands, into the Thames, light upon the capital of 
England. Tim deptJi of rLilip’s hatred was to bo 
measured by the gieatness and roldncss of thoenfor- 
priso, immeasurably above any other he had oouooivod 
in his life. 

All through tho spring, the summer, and autumn 
of 1.587 tlje wharfs and ports of Sicily, Naples, t’ata- 
lonia, Andalusia, Castile, and Biscay resounded with 
the noise of shipwrights, sailmakors, canfwut^rs, 
BEhithd, and a legion of other artisans, buUuW tho 
great na y, or Annada,’’'of King l^ilip. The objoot 
« the Armada, ostensibly;, was tho conquest of now 
^mplre 9 beyond tbo Atlantic; and to spread this bdief 
|niotod reports were everywhere dismbutod dwelling 
upon the riches of the countries about to be annexed 
fo the crown of Spain, and inviting udvenlurera to 


join in tho undertaking. Not e fbw doubted tlw 
assertions thus made, but were none the wiser tat the 
doubt. 'The entire secret of the enterprise, with all 
its details, King Philip had oommunioeted to OuJy 
four persons—^tiie pontiff Sixtus V., tho prinoe w 
Parma, Mondosa, and the duke of Guise. Sixtus V., 
among all the assodatos of Pltilip, was tho most 
resolute as well as the roost powerful. The king, to 
inoroase his chances of success, was desirous not to 
put religion too much in tlio foreground, and to hold 
out tho prospect of toleration to the people he intended 
to sulnngate; but the pontiff insistod iliat it should 
be otnorwise, and that tho attack the island 
lierotios shouM bo a fierce orusado. I^iilip was oom< 
polled by tho superior energy of his ally to assent to 
this aomand, and tho pope thereupon appointed a 
legate for England in the person of Dr. Alien, chief 
of tho Kheiins seminary, to whom he also gavo a oar- 
dinal’s hat. Tho new legate entered upon his duties 
at onoo by preparing a furious manifesto against 
Elizabeth, reproaching her with tho disgrace of her 
birth, tlio shamelessness of her heresy, the duplicity of 
her character, and the* dissoluteness of her manners 
and morals. This manifesto, together with a new 
papal bull renewing the anathema fulminated against 
tlm queen by Gregory XIII., was to bo profusely 
distributed in England on the landing of the Spanish 
troops, Cardinal Allen declaring himself persuaded 
that his paper alone would have the effect of upset¬ 
ting the throno of Klizaboth. In return for tho con* 
cession granted to him by tlte king, Sixtus Y. made 
over to him the two orojvns of Scotland and England, 
regarding them as fiefe of the holy see. Previously, 
the bishop of Kiws, acting as executor of Mujy Stuart, 
had issued a declaration in French, English, and 
Ijatin, infetrming tlie world that I’hilip was the only 
legitimate ruler of the two realms, tho king of Scot¬ 
land having rondcrod himself incompetent by his 
heresy both to govern his own conntjy and to suo- 
ceod to the right of his mother, TTius the claims of 
King Philip wore amply secured, legally and occlo- 
siastioally, and all tliat remained was tho formality of 
taking possession of his pt\>porty. 

The general plan of tho Armada, which Philip’s 
courtiers called beforohaud “ tlie Invincible,” was that 
all tho ships slionld meet in tho roods of Lisbon to 
embark the greater part of tlie army of invasion, and 
tliat the rest should join on tlie coast of West 
Flanders with the prince of Pama, nominated tJio^ 
military diief of the expedition. Having no strong 
confidonoo in the wisdom or power of porsovoranoe 
of the king of Spain, the pope persiumed him tc 
leave a groat part of the maaa^ment of tho vast 
enterprise in tho liands of his abm commander of 
Noriiorhmds, asjioing nearer to the seat of oporatlons. 
This was asaenbMl to after some hesitation on the part 
of Philip, and Parma received orders to enter upon the 
doable task of preparing an army for the invasion of 
England in tho south, while prosecuting the war agaimi 
the insurgents in the north of the Netherhmda Famese 
entered unthimmensezoal upon thoundertaking. By hie 
command the great forest of Waes was cut down to build 
fiat-bottomed boats, which, floating down the riven 
imd canals to Antwerp, Nieuport, end Dunldrk trim 
to cany a force of sixty thousand men to tho monih 
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dF ili^ NotherlandA, the «ni^ emmrkingi 
'mis . to be fiinaed by five thousand men 
^m'lulntihem and oentxnl Italy, four thousand fium 
Jlcii^^om of Naples, six tnonsand fi-om Oustile, 
idionsand from Arragon, and five thousand from 
While these hosts, drawn tc^ther from 
mids of Eun^, as &r 'as Philip's sceptre reached, 
'?#Cs8 putting thei^lvos in movement; while on 
' army of workmen was building flat-bottomed boats, 
and another army busy in making gnn-can^es, 
ihsoines, and all me material requisite ter building 
bridges, bede^ng. castles, and forming camps, the 
enroys of Elizabeth continued energetically iu their 
peace ne^tiations. Sitting in the shade of the great 
Waes forest, which was being felled to i^n the 
Britidi Channel, the earl of Derby, Lord Cobham, 
and their brother commissioners kept debating with 
the envoys of Philip the exact wording of the various 
naiugrapiis in the treaty of everlasting peace and 
frien^hip which was to bind Spain and England. 
They had got dose to each otSer the representatives 
of both nations, and all that was wanting to oomplete 
harmony consisted in slight shades of difference, to be 
got over by a very little more talk. Ijord Derby 
thought that ten or eleven more sittings would settle 
all the trifles sti|l under discussion. 

The report of the great armaments of the king of 
Spain could not foil to alarm Elizabeth, but her 
hopes in the success of her diplomacy had not alto¬ 
gether ceased. One great saureo of her confidence 
was in the attitude of^th the rulers of Scotland and 
France. James VI., who had now been declared of 
age, expressed himsdf ready to come with an army 
in aid of England should a foreign invasion take 



trooiTs ici tlie Netherlands in case Philip should attack 
her. Elizabeth was confident that, with these allios, 
she would be more ^an a match for all the forces the 
Spanish king might send into the field ; and, knowing 
hiS timidity and his irresolute character, she felt 
assured that, however willing to ruin her, he would 
ahrink back, if only at the last moment^ from an 
enterprise all but certain to result in defeat. Those 
Caloulations would not have been altogether unjusti¬ 
fied, had not the queen loft two important elements 
.out of account. Bhe had forgotten, seemingly, that 
the king of France was a mere nominal king, under 
tlm absolnte control of Ghuse, and that Philip himeelfi 
with all his immmise power, might arrive at a point 
where it would be imposslbte for him to stop, carried 
away by the mete hnpetna of the tremendons forces 
he had set in movement, t It was nett long before the 
first of these made itself manifest in a startlinjc 
hmaner. the commenoement of 1688, when au 
England was friU of rumours of the coming invuion, 
mm the queen alone iq[>peared confident that it would 
jtaOt t^e place, the envoys aooredited at the oourt of 
Swiri HI. reported threatening e^s of an eK*roaoh- 
eevolution. Tl»e king hiiiMelf was as fall as ever 
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Eftglilh oommusiohein that sttoh a treaty would bo 
more waste paper. Even the shadow of power which 
hfd hithej-to clung to Henri HI. was iast falling 
away. In the early part of April, a splendid Spanish 
embassy crossed the Pyrenees, not awredited to the 
king but to the duke of Guise, chief of the Catholic 
League. The head of the embassy, Eton Juan iniguez 
Moreo, came to offer to Guise, m the name of his 
master, the sum of three hundred fiiousand crowns, 
and an army of six thousand infantry and two thou- 
sand horse, to take possession’of the throne of France 
and expel the shadow-king. A formal treaty was 
concluded on those conditions, and on tlie 12th of May 
the duke of Gui^ at the head of tlie forces of the 
League, marohed into Paris, and drove out Henri III., 
making it impossible for him, as was said by the 
prince of Parma, “to assist the queen of England even 
with Lis tears, as lie needed them all to weep over his 
own misfortunes." A fortnight after the fl^fht ot 
Henri HI. the Spanteli Armada left tlie Tagus with 
full sails, its course directed towards the British 
Isles. 

The queen of England as yet had made little pre¬ 
paration to parry tho stroke of the tremendous double 
sword npUftod at the Lords of tho Tagus and the 
Scheldt. While Philip was arraying half the power 
of Eufope against her realm, Elizabeth had contented 
herself to assemble a few trooiis in the neighbourhood 
of London, and to erect some insignificant fortifications 
on various jiarts of the coast and on the river Thnmes, 
leaving tho chief defence of tlie country to tho people 
themselves. 'It was a noble tinst, and one fully war¬ 
ranted, yet as far as the queen personally was concerned, 
was the result of weakness rather than strength. Deeply 
impressed with tho belief that the negotialioris of tJie 
cari of Derby and her othor commissioners in the Nether¬ 
lands would result in a jieaco Ixjing concluded between 
her and tho king of Spain, and fearful, in the mean¬ 
while, to throw away money uiion useless armaments, 
she kept more awaiting events than preparing for 
them, with, perhaps, uio dim consciousness at tho 
bottom of her mind of her subjoots being republicans, 
fully able to take care of toemsrives without.tho 
intervention of crown and sceptre. Tho queen’s 
advisers did nothing to destroy this belief. Burleigh 
to a great extent shared the hopes of his mistress in 
peace, and Walsinghara, better informed by his spies 
of the extent of Philip's preparations, enteriainwl an 
utter contempt for Ihe naval power of Spain. Both, | 
however, did not for a moment forget tho immense 
responsibility resting upon them, and tp gather all the 
advice that could to liad under the circumstanoos, 
they convoked a sort of general council in the autumn 
of 1C87., The council, which met on the 27th of 
November, consisted eluefly of* men known for their 
military experience, such as Lord Grey, Sir John 
Norris, Sir Kichard Qronvillo. Sir Boger Williams, 
and Sir Richard Bingham; but it included also a 
personage known partly as an unsuccessful adventurer 
m expeditions to America, and partly as a most sue- 
ceaafiil courtier. This man -was Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Ihe son of a Devonshire gentleman, bom in 1662, 
Raleigh, though only th|^-five years of ago, had Jed 
a most eventral life, fl|^ng with the Huguenots of 
FnMute and the “ Beggars " pt FiMdom, defending tho 
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M)0 G^roM^Dg the Atlantw more than onoe in seatch of 
U:olcn&wn worlds. Introduced at court by one of his 
Mends, Elizabeih had taken a fancy to the bold and 
fiuT'travelled advonfcnrer, as bandwmo in person as 
oourtier-like in' manners, and, giving him several 
lucrative oiBces, had attadied him to her person. It 
Was by the special desire of the queen that I^leigh 
was made a member of the council meeting to 
deliberate upon the probabilities of a Spanish invasion, 
and at the very lieginning he took a leading part in 
Hie discussion. Ho assorted, with the confidence of 
a man fully acquainted with the facts of the case, that 
English troops could never hope to contend suoross- 
fully on slioro with the old warlike, highly-trained 
li^onsof King niilip,and that the only way to oppose 
an attack of Spain would be to meet it on tho sea. 
With tliis opinion for basis, Kaleigh advised to arm 
not only the ships of the royal navy, but all the craft 
tliat could lie gathered around tho shores of the king¬ 
dom, to turn fishing-smacks into war-vessels and 
sailors into soldiers, and to destroy tho fleets which 
Philip might send against England in a number of 
small fights, rather tlian one great encounter. The 
counsel was so eminently practical that_ Burleigh, 
whoso wisdom was common sense in its highest per¬ 
fection, immediately became a convert to Raleigh’s 
plan, and recommended it warmly to the queen and 
his oolleaguos. It soared^ needed the recommenda¬ 
tion to haizaboth, she being able to wo at a glance 
that the proposed scheme of defence was not only the 
simplest and most expeditious, but tJio cheapest. The 
national forces winch Raleigh proposed to raise 
would cost her nothing, while her own navy, small 
as it was, consisting of only twenty-eight sail, had 
booumo so expensive that she seldom hazarded to put 
the ships in commission, preferring to lei them lie in 
harbour at (Jhatham, Portsmouth, or Plymouth, 
'llioso considerations hod no little weight with a 
queen looking upon public economy as one of the 
first principles of good government; and her chief 
oounsellors assenting, she resolved to adopt the plan of 
a naval defence of fiigland in its chief featuim Tho 


high udmbul. Lord Howard, obtained orders to guard 
tho Channel with the vessels of the royal navy, while 
to Raleigh was iutnistcd tho command of tho mari¬ 
time foTOOs of Devon and Coniwall, and to two othei' 
famous sailor-adventurers, Hawkins and Drake, that of 
portions of the south coast. One more groat navigator, 
Martin Frobisher, who had plucked fame by seeking 
a sldp’s passeqje to ancient Cathay through tho polar 
seas of Korthern America, was installed as captain at 
the side of Raleigh, Hawkins, and Drake. Never 
before in the history of England had the defence of 
the country, and its fate for all times to comoj been 
left in the hands of the sons of the people as it was 
at this moment, when assailed by tlte combined forces 
of the greatest monarch of the world and ftie head of 
’‘^Iholio Christendom. 

' It vr.ie well for Elizabeth to leave the people to 
defend ^0 people, for no other power, royal or 
jl^garohioal.eonid have done it half so efiectively. Of 
real dangers threatening the realm neither 
'ElW^th nor nor ministers any true oonoeption 
till lUmost the timo it was past; nnd but for the deep 


battle, might have set their foot upon the of 
England, l%hting the fires of the inquisition 
more from one end of the kingdom to tlie other. 
great Spanish fleet whidi feft the river 
fortnight after the flight of Henri III. from Paris,'em 
the 28th of May, 16 ot, represented the most formid,-; 
able amonient ever borne on tho broad waters ctf 
the Atlantic. The Armada, called the Invinoible, 
consisted of ^e enormous number of one hundred and 
fifty-four ships, carrying an army of 21,855 soldiers, 
besides 8766 sailors, and 2088 slaves chained to tlie 
oars of tho alleys. There wei-e also on board the 
Armada 3166 guns, most of them of large calibre, 
betides 20,000 muskets, 10,000 halberds, 100,000 
quintals of gunpowder, and everything else required 
for the invasion and conquest of a kin^om. Of pro¬ 
visions of all kinds there was the greatest abundance, 
one hundred and forty-seven thousand pipjs of wine 
being stored alone for the service of thoomcors and of 
the volunteers, many of the latter belonging to tho 
noblest families of Spaib. All th^e were attended by 
their suites of sei-vanfs, by chaplains and physicians, 
less as if going into battle than of taking possossiou of 
a rmlm alroady conquered. This view was still more 
indicated 1^ the representatives of tho church which 
tho pontiff, by tho wish of Cardinal Allen, had sent on 
board the Invincible Aimada. 'llieso were one 
hundred and eighty priests and monks, most of them 
members of the society of the Jesnits, who carried 
with them vast nnmhei;^ of copies of Cardinal Allen’s 
manifesto against the queen of England as well as of 
tho papal bull of excommunication, besides several 
cargoes of cliains, wheels, racks, whips, and other 
instniments for bringing back heretics to the bosom 
of the true apostolic church. Tho immense fleet of 
war, attached to which hung a multitude of trading 
vessels, was divided into seven squadrons, cacii willi a 
separate commander. The first detachment, forming the 
vanguard, consisting of twelve towor-liko galleons, 
pi-opellod by slaves, was under tho command of the 
duke of Medina Sidonia, who was accompanied by the 
prince of Ascnlo, Philip’s illegitimato son, spocim re¬ 
presentative of the mighty king, owner of tho Armada, 
The second divition, called the fleet of Biscay, was 
commanded by the vice-admiral, Juan Martinez de 
Recaldo; the third, the fleet of (’astilo, was under the 
orders of Don Diego do Valdez; the fouitb, the 
Andalusian squadron, under those of Don Pedro de 
Valdez; tho fifth, tho squadron of Guypuscoa, under 
those of Don Miguel de Oquendo; the sixth, called 
Levanticas, or the Eastern fleet, drawn ohl^y from 
the harbours of Venice, was commanded by Don ' 
Martin do Bertfndonna, and the seventh, the South- 
Italian squadron, by Himo de Moncada. Commander- 
in-chief of the whole ffoot was the duke of Medina 
Sidonia, ^pointed by ITiilip just before tho start 1 
from the lb.gu^ on the sudden death of the maretus i 
of Santa Ouoo, the most distinguished naval oinoer 
of Spain. Tho death of tho marquis was Ae first 
great misfortune that happened to tho Invincibly 
Armada. His successor, the duke of Me^Qa,p08aessa4 ' 
no other fliness for the high post to which ha 
nominated by tho king than that of being a 
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of ilio first (doML. Alxolnteljr ignorant of na^at 
nwttiWD, ahd vnaocastomed OTon to tho sea, the first 
tUng that happoned to fho high admiml after leaving 
the yellow watbrs of the Tagus was to fiiU a Tiotim to 
the xoal do mor. 

On tho day of the sailing of the Armada, tlio corn- 
iuander<iu-ohief issued a proclamatiou, doduring Hie 
destination of tho groat neot to ho Ei^land and the 
purposo a religions crusade. “ I do oi'dain and a>m- 
mand,” ran the proclamation, signed^ ” Don Alonso 
Feroz de Unzmaii, duke of Medina Hidunia, count of 
NoUa, marquis of Cnshosho, loifi.of the city of St. 
Luoar, captain-gonoral of the oooan and of this anua< 
meut of his majesty,” “I do ordain and command 
^t the general oiBoors of tho fleet and the army, all 
captains, liontonants, pilots, masters, solars, manners, 
and whatsoever other jibople for tho land or sea 
service cometh in this aimamont, all tho time that it 
ondureth, shall be gevomod by tliose my nilos. First, 
and before all things, it is to Ix) understood by all tho 
above-namod, from the liighost to tho lowest, that tho 
piinoipal fouTMlation and uanso that have moved the 
king his majesty to make and csatimio this armament 
hath boon and is to servo God, and to return unto Ilis 
ohnroh a gicat many contrite sonls that are oppjossed 
by tho lieietius, enemies to our holy ('atholio faith, 
which liold them subject to their unboliof and unhaj*- 
pimm And for that every one may put his eyes upon 
this moik, J do command and dosirothat all shall duly 
confess tiu'msolvos, and i-eooivo tho sacuuncut wiUi 
full contrition for their sins, by tho which contrition, 
and zeal to do God compolont service, llo will cany 
and gnido us to Dis great glorj-, which is tliat which 
particularly and piiuciiially is intended. In like 
tmumer, 1 do chuige and coimuaud all oflicoi-s to have 
partiuulur cuio that no inaiinor, soldier, or other Hut 
^rvetli in this annanieiit do blsKphqmo or rage 
against God, or our Lady, or any of Inn saints, iqwu 

K ‘ L of being sbai'ply coi rooted and well cliastiscd, 
owise 1 do command that all quanols, defiances, 
and injuries that aro and haio been bolbre tliis day, 
sliall be siippressoil and suspended, so Hiat nonogoeth 
in this armament for tho timo that it contiuuoth and 
lostoth, although they be old quarrels. Alsu, fur that 
it is known tliat gieat inoonvonioncos aiisetli, and 
oficnoo groweth unto God by consenting that common ; 
women and smli like go with anulcs, I do ordain and 
dosiro all captains and mostoi's of ships not to cousout 
that any sucli be taken on board, and wliusoovor dneth, 
or dissemblcth thorowith, shall be grievously punished. 
But 1 do command that,tltu uomiiany of oveiy ship, at 
tho brook of oveiy day, on the tolling of the boll on 
the main*mast, shall say tlio morning prayers, and at 
night tho ' Avo Maria,* with sometimes tho * Salvo 
Ih^ina," and, at least tho Saturdays, tho litany.” 
After further instructions, in great netail, for the 
management of the Armada, the '* captaiU'gcneral of 
the oocan ” furnished the sailing orders. Be direotod 
that all tho vessels of the floot, in duo order, should 
“set their oourso for the Scilly Islands, having go^ 
care of Hioir soundiags; imt^u, W chance, any ship 
or do lose the fleet they shall not return into 
Spain, in any manner, upon pain of death of all con> 
pem^ and being doolared traitors.” As gcnoial 
meeting'plaoo foe the Armada, tho duko of Medina 
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appointed Mount's Bay,“which isbetwizi tho lind’s 
End and the Lizard: tliOro e(|iall you soi k the whole 
navy, or find pinnaces with- order wlint sliall Iw done.” 
nioso iiistmctious woro diawn up by Fhilip himself, 
uudnr tho advice of his ministers and of sevcrHl Eng¬ 
lishmen sent to him by C’aidinal Allen. Tho king 
finally ordered Sidouia not to olfor or acctijit a liattlo 
oil any account until ho had offoctoil his junction with 
tho a.-my aud floot of Hio piinco of Parma, on tho coast 
of tho KotJiorlands. The oidor was dostiuod tc Iw 
&tal to tho suouflHH of tho Invincible Armada. 

I'he iuunetiHe fliHit dio])}K)d down tho Tagus with a 
fiiir wind, amidst tho sounding of iinuqiotsfiom oveiy 
vessel, tho imging of bdls ftom all the cliuichcs of 
tlio Fortugueso capital, and tho jubiLitiou of countless 
niultitudoB who woio lining tho liills on Ixith sides of 
tho liver, gazing iqxm a siglit such as human eyes Imd 
never lichold biiforc. For sovoial days tho voyage 
was highly prohjioroua, a soft southeily bieczu driltiiig 
Iho Ainiada towaids tlio Bay of Biscay, aiding tlio 
fioico labours of tbo two tbonsand slave's whose oars 
projicllwl tho Inigo “ g ilh ons," aiul'“ galleasses,” float¬ 
ing towois of a floating city. But suddonly, bc'ibio 
tho fatal liay—stoimy giaveyaid of the Atlantic —was 
reached, a hurricane aiosc fiom the west, dashing the 
floating towoi-s against one anotlier like tiny loaves in 
a foinst, and scuttciing tho crowd of smalU r vesw'ls 
in all diioctions. Ihul iho dukoAif Medina Midoniu 
been a few miles further north, it luiglit have saved 
all fuithor trouble to lloloigh, Diako, Hawkins, and 
Frobislior, tho whito-caiiwl billows of tho Bisuayaii 
sea doing moat offcclnally the woik for whii'h they 
were pie^iariiig; but foitunatoly for the duke, if not 
fur England, tho winds aioso when ho was ncai a 
shultuml ]iort, and before gicat mivbicf was done 
the Aiiuaita had dinpped anchor in tho land locked 
harbour of t’onmnn, or, as called by English asilois, the 
Ginj no. A few vessels only, i niiniiig before Hie sloi m, 
were unable to attend to tliu sigisils fiom the duko of 
Medina’s sliip, and made their cyiiisc struiglitw.iy to 
the ycilly Isles, as picsciibcd in tho sailing-oMiois. 
Thok airival hoio uuatcil gieal constcination, and 
tho report that tho whole Idpamsh fleet was nppiuach- 
ing was foithwith carried to tho high admiiul, who 
had hem diivcii into I’lymouth by tho same tcmiiCKt 
which scattered tho Armada. Ho left tlio p«i t at onco, 
to look out for tho onomy, but simiu learnt that tlw 


cieatly czaggciatm state, almost before it inmo to 
Plymouth; and tho qucoii had nosoonBi leccivcd it 
when she desjiatchul oidois to Loid Hovvaid to dis¬ 
mantle the largest vessels of tho i oyal navy, and to 
send tlio cfTows (in furlough, so as to save the expenses 
of their bouid and wages. For onco Klizabotirs 
jeoonumy might have proved fatal to fho kingdom, had 
not tiie nigh admiial taken upon himself the bold step 
of disobeyii« her orduis. Howard informed hor 
majesty, in ml humility, tliat he preferred maintaining 
the sailors at his own expense to dischaiging them, 
and this done, and fearing farther romonstianccs, ho 


navy, to deliberate whotb« it would bo wise to laik 
for the Armada in Spain instead o waiting for it oa 


. IretDdbibe Capo Pinisterro, tbo wind wheeled ronnd to 
, the south, with the effect of not only ntaying Howard’s 

P ress, lout making him consider the fearful im- 
ence of leaving his country unprotected, in a wild 
'^Jhase after an unknown enemy. The reflection was 
serious enough to make him reverse Lis course, and 
with the south wind full in his sails ho hurried back 
to England, reaching Plymouth once more on the lOth 
of June. Nothing more had been heai d in bis absence 
of King Philip's floot; and some of the sceptics among 
the Bailors were beginning to think that tho wonder- 
M Armada might turn out a more phantasm, like the 
sea-serpent and other ocean mysteries. Lord Howard 
himself held the belief that the enemy would not make 
his appearance during that year at least, so that he 
commenced laying ^ his ships, and took to playing at 
bowls with his officers, thinking no moie of the 
Armada tlian of tho Flying Hntehman. I 

The lord high admiral of England was playing 
merrily at bowls with Drake, Hawkins, and other 
feiends on the afternoon of Friday tho 19th of July, 
when a messenger came rushing up to the playground 
at the Uoo in furious haste. The Armada was coming, 
he gosjjod forth. X Scotch sea-rover, named Fleming, 
bad seen at sunset on the previous evening, when off 
tho Lizard, the approach of the gigantic fleet, its out¬ 
line so vast as to darken the horizon. The report 
brought the game of bowls to a premature end, Drake 
being the only one who desired tnatlho contest should 
be played out, insisting that there was plenty of time 
to finish the match aird to beat the Spaniards. Lord 
Howard did not think so, bnt barxiod off to his post, 
issuing orders to all the ships to leave the harlxmr 


immediately. The d^arture was not easy, the wind 
blowing right ahead; but by dint of strenuous efforts, 
continued all through the night, the whole of fhe 
vessels wore warped out, and, pruning forward with 
all haste, the high admiral found himself in view of 
tho Spanish fleet on the evening of Saturday the 20th 
of July. It was an imposing; sight. The j^eat Armada 
was drawn up in avast semiciiolo, like the crescent of 
a moon, the length from horn to horn spuming more 
than seven miles, and the huge galleys, with the regular 
dip of th^ slave driven oars, appearing like strange 
monsters of the sea. Facing this mighty armament, 
the English fleet looked alm^ insignmoant. It con¬ 
sisted of not piore than ninety-six vessels, the greater 
number of them merchantmap, with a few guns on 
board, and but four, tho “Tiiumph,” tho “Victory,” 
.the “Ark Koyal,” and the “Eovenm," of,a size ap¬ 
proaching that of the larger Spanish shipa Sailors 
less bold and experience than Hawkins, DiUko, 

. Frobisher, and their companions mmht hdVe losk 
; ixHUsgo on comparing tiieir forces with those of tho 
enumy, but thay only rejeaoed at the ,«ght, Th^ 
knbwthat the floating towers were fomndabm m<h%]y in 
Ai^teanmue, being unwieldy in'the extreme, clep^dont 
M their movemeuts entirely on the labour of the i)oor. 
^'aves who were sitting at flie bottom ex nosed to 
and shell. Against thwe galloons and galleas^ th^ 
own, little ‘vessels,' diort c*f bu^d, and rigg^ eqi, ac 


their vessels tne oommanaero'; 
England’s fleet taustod to their ttien. They ls^ei#; 
that they were fighting for life, and liberty,'in)id;’j^ . 
ligion, and home,-and wife, and children; tl^ey khe% 
that the people of the big Armada were all, from. the ',' 
princes and dukes on tho dock of the high galley% tp 
the chained oarsmen at the bottom, but the slaves' 
a vile despot. It was with a stout confidence aiid a 
cheerful heart that tho fine men of England took to 
battle with the slaves of Spain. 

Without hemtating for a single moment, tho English 
commander gave the signal for the ettaok upon the 
Armada as soon as the huge |na6s of ships appeared in 
sight. Not Goimting the 'merchantmen, the high 
admiral had under his command but tliirty-four ships, 
of on aggregate burthen of 11,820 tons, manzied by 
6279 sailois, all of them acting likewise as soldiers. 
This force was divided into four squadrons, Lord 
Howard, in tho “ Ark Eoyal,” of 800 tons, commanding 
the centre; Drake, in the “Eevenge,” of 600 tons, 
directing liie right wing; Hawkins, in the “ Victory,” 
of 800 tons, having the left wing in charge; -aid 
Frobisher, in the “Triumph," of 1000 tons, the 
largest vessel of tlie fleet, bringing up the rear. 
Before setting upon the enemy, the high admiral sent 
a pinnace, tho “ Disdain,” commanded by Jonas Brad¬ 
bury, an old tnilor, to the commander-in-oLief of the 
SpanMi fleet, challenging liim to battle. Tho duke 
of Medina Sidonia, ii^ Compliance with tho orders 
received from his master, doeiiued the contest, sailing 
grandly along the coast, his course directed towart^ 
the Straits of Dover. With a calm sea, and a wind 
entirely in his favour, tho duke might have steered 
right towards Plymouth, crashing tho litdo navy 
before him under tho weight of bis big ships, and 
landing his twenty-two thousand soldiers on tho soil , 
of Eu^and. All tho more experienced officers of the 
Armaoa, notably tho vice-admiral, Martinez de Ke-, 
caldo, and the commandera of the Castilian and Anda-' 
lusian ^uadrous, strongly urged tho necessity of 
course upon their chief; nowevor, tho duke of Medina, 
strongly oonsoions of his own incajMcity, was q^id 
to disoMiy the oiders of tho king, and instead of using 
his forces under the most favourable conditions ho 
could hope to find, led them into destruction. From 
the moment the huge fleet set sail towards the nar¬ 
rowest point of the Channel, its ruin was all but 
certain. Unable to keep clgsely togethoF under all 
ciroumatanoes, the Spanish ships were attacked one 
by one by their bold little foes; and whenever a Iflg 
galleylaggedbohind.itwaspouuo^ upon by them in an 
iustant, as eagjos might pounce upon a sheep strayed, 
from the flock- Thus, in tho first day’s soil along tke 
cc«st, the 22nd of July, the flag-ship of Pedro do , 
Valdez, leader of the Andalusian division, and one of* 
the best saflors of Spain,-was taken" by Drake, after : 
an obstinate redstanoe. Drake’s men found 65,000 .' 
ducats oa board, whioh they divided among thete*- ' 
selves like brethren, and then sot cheerfully to I 
to capture more gaUoons aud galleasses. On tW ^, 
followii^. Tue^y the 23rd of July, the Arait^ l ‘ 
had |dvanc!6d opposite to Portiand, wheiu unal4^'<’te^:{; 










i*0aQlT^ to %jo iheau On a si^al 
jS^id^rJitbo ftl^gNship tbo great fleet formed in battle 
.amidst iiio intense anxiety of thousands, of 
'. ioewtore who .wore umfohing its proceedings from 
'<we,shore, ^them it seemea that the fato of the 
'-h3M;dom was hanging in the balance. 

Hawkins, and aU tbe young officers of the 
rHitgl^h navy were eagef for battle, but the high 
admiral did not feel, warranted to engage in the 
oo&test without Summoning a council of war. It met 
fo the morning of the 23ra of July, and Sir Walter 
'Kaleigh, who arrived just at the moment from the 
Oomidi coast wlmre he had been stationed, took part 
in it His opinion, given in the teeth of tho niajority, 
was strongly against a regular battlo, and in fovour 
of irregular warfare after the mode alioady oom- 
monoed. He argued it would be madn^ “ to clap 
shins together” uudor the particular oiroumstances, 
wito vessels of tho largest size on the one hand, and 
comparatively small, swift boats on the o^r: for 
which reason ho eloquenthr recommended his friends 
and companions to “fight loose.” The advice was so 
eminently sensible as to convince all but the most 
hut-beadcd of the English sailor's, and it was decided 
accordingly to follow the counsel of Baleigb, and to 
turn tho battle oflered by the duke of‘Medina into a 
series'Of bkirmishos. The resolution had scarcely 
boon come to when the whole Spanish fleet was seen 
bearing down upon them, leaving Lord Howard 
scarcely time to disengage his vessels and send them 
in small divisions upon the*rear and nmgs'of the 
enemy. Frobisher, commanding the “Triumph,” the 
largest and most unwieldy of all tire English ships, was 
unable to get out of the way sufficiently soon, and 
.had to sustain for more than two hours a hand-to- 
hand fight with some of tho huge galleasses, as¬ 
sisted 1^ mily five merchantmen. But the English 
fought Irke lions, and the little vossels, ever in motion, 
ponring in a broadside and then sheering out of 
range of the Bpanish guns, effectually kept tho big 
galleys at bay, and the result of the day’s contest was 
entirely in favour of Howard’s fleet. After disabling 
aedi^y every ship on the western wing of tho Armada, 
tho high admiral, with his valiant aides-de camp, 
Drake, Hawkins, and Baleigb, went to the assistance 
of Frobisher, and, having disengaged him from his 
foes, swept round to the rear of the Spanish fleet, 
'Mattering destruction to right and left. When the 
approach of night mado an end of the stryggle, 
the duke of Mwuna found that he had.lost one of the 
finest of bis YeneUan galleys, a large number of 
vam, and vast stores of provisions and arms, captured 
on l^rd several tran^rts. The E^lish, on their 
pail;, had scarcely suffered at all, tne day’s tussle 
.Wi^ lotted upon by most of them as . mere sport, 
a morris-dsjma' upmr tho waters.” They would have 
Klaflly dauoed^it^liftle longer, if necessary by starlight, 

■ wt. wei-e prevented, doing so for a veiy curious' reason. 
jQhesn Euasabsth, whose eoin<»ay was not checked 
by tho danger..'of invasion, had provided her 
;;fl[i4pt in the ino^„ {^taring manner with gunpowder, 
jliUA for Want of ihk indi^nsable article me English 
;hAd fo bsat. an.' knominbuS retreat bn tho 

./I .t . 


ijy ., j. ,, :; --..y .'' 

the 'JSfird'of July.' ’ Thb "duke of 
while gtimly brooding over tho day’s misfortune, was 
happily igi^orant of the tremendous fact that no 
greater enemy was lying between his mighty fleet 
and the shore of Engird than five score vossels with¬ 
out ammunition, as helpless to defend themselves as 
lions without teeth. 

All through Wednesdaif, tho 24th of July, tho 
English navy was lying idle, crouched against tho 
shore, and abstaining from any movement. Loid 
Howard, while waiting for frosh supplies of gun¬ 
powder, was glad enough to see that tho Armada was 
getting imder weigh again, its course directed to tho 
east. Slowly the gipmtio c«»cent of floating towers 
moved onward, till, on tho morning of Thursday, the 
25th of July, it stood oppesiite the l3e of Wight. Now, 
again, Lord Howai'd gave the order to attack, having 
previously divided his ships into four squadrons, 
the first commanded by himself, the second by Sfr 
Francis Drake, who had been appointed vice-admiral, 
the thiid by John Hawkins, and tho fourth hyMaiiin | 
Frobisher. Hawkins shot ahead at once, his ea^e ! 
eye having perceived a largo Portuguese galleass, 
disabled in the fight off Portland, dropping boMnd 
tbe rest of the fleet, like a wounded elephant too weak 
to join the herd. To attach tho huge ship, to pick 
off the Wretched slave-rowers at tlio water’s edge man 
by man, and to make tho rest oP the crew prisoners, 
was the work of loss than an hour, and although 
throe other galleasses came rushing up at the full speed 
of their oars to attempt a lescne, the prize remamod 
in the hand of tho victors. But in the meanwhile tho 
heavy “Triumph,” IVobishor’s ship, had got again 
into difficulties, set upon by several galleons; and but j 
for the ready assistance of a couple of bravo little 
merchantmen, who took her in tow, carrying her | 
swiftly beyond tho roach of tho Spanish guns, tho duke i 
of Medina would have had the satisfiiction of ^izing 
the largest vessel of tlie English navy. As it was, 
the resiut of the day> skirmislung was again highly 
unfevouiable to tho Armada, a number of transports 
being mptui-ed, besides tlio groat Portuguese galleass. 
The finest vessel of tho Bpanish fleet, the “San 
Martino,” flag-ship of tho oommandov-in-chifef, would , 
. have been taken by Drake ’ and ITowaitl, but for the i 
fatal parsimony of tho queen in doling out ^npowder 
‘ and ammunition to her brave sailors. Already the 
mainmast of the “Ban Martino” had been shot away, 
and most of her rowers killed, when Diake, ju^ 
before attempting to board tho ship, found that he 
had no powder foft. Nearly all tho other vessels of 
tho TCtigTi«h navy were in the same Condition, and, j 
fterefore, instead of following up the advantages ' 

f ained daring the day, they had to sneak back in all 
umility* into tho shelter of .the shore. The next 
morning, Friday, tho 26 th of July, Lord Howard > 
held another oounoil of war, in which it was resolved 
to attack the Bpanish fleet no more till having got to 
the narrowest point of the Straits of Dover. Until that 
thne, n lapse of at least twenty-four hours, her majesty, 
it WM hop^ would take pity upon the defenders of 
the realm, and let them ,hav6 some more gunpowder 
and a fow: “pellets.” i,j^’he day of Friday, Lord 
Howard, not being abll to shoot Spanish giand^ 
employe^ *n m^png English nova's. He kuigh^ 




'Ha:s^iiHa, FiQli3Jai«r,,^»ud tbsee otliet braviS sailoifj 
after M^ioh, witibi a &ir Vreeze ftom the south-west, 
he follow^ on the shirts of the gmit Anaada, which 
■. w^t sailing majestically along, close to the shore of 

, 'irhoufiands of anxious’ ©jw wore watching the 
'jngantio fleet fVom off the coast of Sussex, and 
.;?nou8ands of eager hands were grasping swords and 
inoskets, daggers and lances, oars and paddles to aid 
in driving buck the hated enemy. To see tho huge 
cresoent dt i^pauish sliips sailing proudly along, with 




SPANISH abmaua. 


the English fleet following htuuhly ,ia tho rear, * 
seemingV afraid to meddle with the groat foe, filled 
the multitude on shore with alarm aud despair, 
and wildly patriotic, regardless of everything else but 
the honour of tho couiitiy, tho people of tho coast 
came rushing on to attack the Aniiadi. From evoiy 
harbour, from every port, from every crook and ovciy 
inlet of the sea, vessels gix>at aad small, yawls aud 
pinnaces, cobbles, sloops, and fishing-boats, sljot forward 
to havo a thrust at tho Spaniards. Learning that tlie j 
English fleet was short of powder and ammunition, 
tho earl of Sussex, Ijord Buckhurst, Sir George Carey, 
and a nwmbw of other gentlemen, Catholics as well as 
rrotostants, sot to work to procure the necossaiy 
supplies from pjivate stores and tho forts and castles 
along tho coast, and before the dawn of anotlior day 
^Lord Howard was enabled to follow closer in the rear of 
tho Annada. In the meanwhile all England was in 
the h^host state of excitement. The immense danger 
i f throatouing tho roahn, while it heightened the conrago 
of some, filled hthers with dismay, the silent tear that 
the government had nt»t done its full duty towards pro- 
. tecting tho country Itavingseixod many thousand minds. 
It was evident from the first that the queen vastly un¬ 
derrated the formidable power of tho floating armament 
hurled against England. Fcglooting her fleet?, tho chief 
bulwark of tho kingdom, Elizabotli oonceiitrafisd all 
.her efforts in gathering and diilling some sixty 
thousand militiamen fur tlu» defence of her .own 
perton aud of the capital. The queen’s body-guard, 
[^VQiUQtasded by her kinsman, Loid Hunsdun, cou- 
(diited of mtbw more than onqlialf of tliis force, 
miainly raw recruits mt t(®ether in haste, while the j 
bther hal^ to whom tito dtimneo of the metropolis was f; 


tii ] inti'USted, Jisid heeti ^ Qhdet* ^e,Ord.<^ the j 
t, hsmdsomo royal favonrito, the earl of limoeitet. 

L think of opposing snoh a vain and couj^er, 
f whose career Imd fiilly Sho^vn Ms ahtolnte I 

jnoapaci^,to the most oxperiencod generals of Euipp^ j 
J commanding veterans seasoned on a hundred j. 

I fields, was a monstrous infatuation appremching to 
I madness, for which the queen might have dearly paid j, 
I had her pecple been loss patriotic, her sailois Been .j 
> loss skilful, aud her great sea-rovers been loss zealous j 
i and daiing. Leicester’s army was quartered in a j 
camp formed at Tilbury, on the river Thames, opposite | 
Gravesend; and while the Spanish fleet was sailing up 
tho Channd, Elizabeth, with her ladies and gentlemen j 
of honour, amused herself passing those troops in j 
review, and delivering fine orations—greatly preised j 
•ns models of wisdom by an admiring posterity, j 
What I.ieicester, the persons of honour, and tlie j 
oi at ions would have done for England bad the grip j 
of the Drakes and tho Hawkinses into the flesh of tho j 
huge Annada been a little loss firm, so as to allow the j 
duke of Medina and tha prince of Farma to throw a 
hundred tliousaiid Sparish voteians against tho silken 
tents of Tilhuiy, admiring historians have seldom { 
fourtd time to calculate. | 

Towards tho evening of Saturilay, the 27th of July, ' 
tho Spanisli fleet cast anchor in the narrowest part of | 
the Strait of .Itover, its right wing loaning against 
Calais Harbour, and the left stretching fortli romo five 
miles west, right opimsito to Dungo Kess. Ibo object 
of tho duke of M^ina in thus suddenly coming to a 
halt was to put liimsrjlf into communication with the 
piinco-of Pama, whohftdlicen anxiously awaiting for j 
more than a monUi the anival of tho Armada to 
tsany his army of invasion over to the English shore. 
Tho month’s delay, caused by tlie tariyi'ng of tho 
great fleet in the luirbour of Coninna, had brought a I 
Dutch blockading squadron, comnutndod by Count 
Justin of Nassau, a relative of Orange, before Dunkirk { 
and Nionport;- and tho mouth of tho river Scheldt 
being likewise closed by Flemish vessels, the prince ( 
of Parma found himself shut off from the sea. To re- 
open tho communication, tho duko of Medina, imme¬ 
diately after throwing anchor before Calais, desiiatohcd 
mossengeis to tiije prince of I’aima, inviting him to |‘ 
join tho foroos under his command with his dwn. j 
'J'lio reply was discom-aging in tho extreme. The } 
prince informed tlie comniaiidor of the Armada that j 
the lioats made to transprt his troops into England } 
had Ixjcomo waijxid and leaky from lying on shoi^ 
exposed to tho sun; that liis provisions were all but I 
exhausted through the long delay that had occurred, I 
and that a great jwrtion of his soldiers were sutfering' I 
from disease, aggravated by want. But notwitbstand- j 
ing these advorso oirourostances, Parma promised to j i 
got his troops J%ady for embarkation at Nieuport and j •, 
Dunkirk in tho eonrse of a wec;k or ten days, if | 
receiving proper assistance, including the levy ing of i 
tho blockade. I’ho contents of thiv important dOr { ' 
spatch became known immediately, through vmilant j' 
Dutch spies, to Lord ^oward, who saw that not a f ' 
moment was to bo lost to frustrate tho designs of tho 4 
enemy. Ho had kept with Ms fleet within,* mila f ’ 
westward of tho Armada, hoping to bo able to ■ 

the guerilla waifare, and to take advantage of anya i - 




the veawk of 
tbe iteiW ^tadoaed admimbly in close 

bnit fogewer in cne formidable mass by the 
towering galleys. Even the boldest of Howard's 
offi<^ pTODounoed an open attok out of the question; 
and opinions were greatly divided as to what should 
b)e ddne next, when Drake proposed a bold sohome 
fo^ loosening the tight embrace of the floating fortifl* 
ditione. It was a stmtap^m old as naval warfare, 
tmt of sending “fire-ships” into the ranks of the 
enemy, leaving the wind and the flame to seek its 
own victims. The praposal was adopted at once, and 
Xkake’s men set to work forging new, weapons for 
the destruction of the mighty Armada. 

All through Sunday, &e 28th of July, the sailors 
and carpenters labour^ energetically to convert eight 
snudl barks into “ fire-ships.” The vessels, strij^ped 
of all unnoocssaiy gear, were loaded with resin, pitch, 
brirastomo, and other highly inflammable matoiial, 
after which volunteers were called for to man them. 
Scores were anxious to take part in the dangerous 
task, and the due number being phosen, with two old 
sailors. Captains Young and I’rewse for oommandoi-s, 
all was found to be ready soon after midnight. The. 
wind was not quite favourable at the moment, but as 
if to favour the action of the fire it shifted in an hour 
after, and then, near two o’clock in the'morning, the 
order was given to start. Onward went the eight fire- 
tihips through the stillness of tho night, eveiy soul on 
bo^ the great Armada being asleep, save the 
sentinels pacing the decks. When right among the 
Spanish snips, Drake’s sailors applied their torches, 
and inraping into their boats, paddled back with all 
S()eea to their companions. Another minute, and hngo 
fl^es went shuoting np into the sky, while the quiet 
of the waters was broken by fierce screams of honor 
and despair. Drifting along among the big galleys, 
tossed from one to the other, and carrying death and 
destruction everywhere, the eight fire-sbi|» in a few 
moments spread intense terror among the Spanish 
fleet; the deemrs rushed from their berths, and the 
slaves rattled their chains, while the voice of the officers 
jseemod powerless to stay the pverwhdming fright 
and disorder. To save themselves from destruction, 
most of the ships out their cables and slipped their 
anchors, attempting to get free of each other, though 
with but indifierent success. Some were driven ashore 
near Gmvelines, othera on the coast of Picardy, and 
others in Plandera; and in the oourso of a few hours 
the proud Armada, the shadow of which but the day 
before had hung darkening over the realm of England, 
had been scattered to all the winds. The morning 
’ann of Monday, the 29th of July, rose upon a orowd 
of big ships flying in every dirhem, with another 
of smaller vessels close on their heels. Some 
‘of the Imgest of the galleasses took refuge in the port 
-'ef Calais, but even Either they were fiJlowea by 
Mioward’s men, notwithstanding the threatening atti- 
‘ t^de of the French governor, who directed his cannon 
inKtn the English vessels. The daring act so mndi 


ii^^eaterlands. Returning in th© evening, the flag- 
*hiR too, was giim6.andtho prince had to embark in a 
smaller vessel, called “ Our Lady of the Bosaiy." U 
was a fetal change, resulting in the moody lord of tho 
great Armada never setting eyes again on his much- 
beloved son. 

The duke of Medina Sidonia bore himself bravely 
during the fetal day of tho 29th of July. Helpless to 
repair the terrible confusion into which his whole 
fleet had been thrown by the approach of the fire¬ 
ships, ho made attempts to summon at least the ]arg(.>ir 
of the galleys around him, and to range them in battle 
order between Calais and Dunkirk. In this he was 
partly Buocesaful I but bofoi-e he had been abloS) take 
up a goc)d position, tho wind, which hitherto luid 
ton blowing, sonth-west with moderate force, changed 
into a north-westerly gale, which threatened to throw 
him upon the dangerous shore of Flanders. Th© duke 
now summoned a council of war to deliberate upon 
tho state of the Armada. Two coni'sos offered them¬ 
selves for consideration: to make further attempts to 
raUy the dispersed ships and efibot a union with the 
prince of Parma, or to sail back to Spain. Tho latter 
was unanimously resolved upon by the war couuoil, 
tho general demoiy isation and dread of the enemy 
hartng spread to such an extent that all despaired of 
being able to remain any longer on tlie offonsivo. 
The terror which had taken possession of all minds 
drove the Spanish officers to the further resolution of 
not returning by way of tho Channel, but, to prevent 
another encounter with tho English navy, to sail into 
the North Sea, ^id seek tho Atlantic again by doubling 
Scotland and Ireland. Absolute despair only could 
prompt to the adoption of such a route, the natuial 
dangers of which could not fail to represent themselves, 
even to sailors as unskilled as tho duke of Medina 
Sidonia, as infinitely mm'e serious than tho losses to be 
encountered in a battle. However, tlie resolution to 
risk tho utter destruction of the groat Armada by a sail 
round the iron-bound coast of Britain, through waters 
utterly unknown to Spanish mariners, was no sooner 
adopted than carried out. On tho evening of the day 
on which the English admiral had sent out his fire¬ 
ships, King Philip’s fleet—still a mighty fleet, counting, 
after all the losses suffered, not less than one hundred 




H the few which had n<j* sapped i to anchor, 
pn shoret to despatch oduziers to Paris and 
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and stfeerjag ^ a froiih! 

idiij^ng 01 tbe wind to the south aooelerating its 
^ght> The si^t was one (0 rejoice the hearts oi 

S iish sailors. “ We have tbe armament of Spa^me 
re us,” Drake wrote to Sir Francis Walsinghant, 
;tm the evening,of Monday, the 29th of duly, “ and 
I tnind, with the grace of God, to wrestle a fall with 
,them. There was never ajwthing pleased mo better 
than the seeing the enemy flying with a south wind 
to the northwards, God grant you have a good eye 
to the prince of Parma, for with tbe grace of God, if 
we live, 1 doubt it not but ere it be long so to handle 
the matter with the duke of Sidonia as he shall wish 
hknself at St. Mary among his orange-trees,” 

Drake and his companions expected confidently 
either to annihilate every vessel of the great Armada 
in* its wild ooui-se towards the Arctic regions, or to 
Ibroe it to surrender. The task would have offered 
no vast diflSlculty but for a repetition of the great evil 
through which the English navy had lost already so 
memy advantages, the want of powder and shot. Eliza¬ 
beth continued doling out gunjpowder to her sailors as 
if it hod been gold; and while eveiything was in 
abundance in the royal camp at Tilbury, where 
I leioester, thick in velvet and jewelry, assumed the 
airs of a great conqueror, seemingly impressed with 
the idea tmt the Sjaniards wore keepii^ out of the 
river Thames sofely in fear of his terrific sword, the 
men who oontinu^ bearing the brunt of the fight, 
and whose brawny arms were holding the fate of 
. England, got neglected and almost despised. It was 
the more unwarrantable as the greater part of the 
fleet which was keeping the Spaniards at bay had 
been furnished and was maintained at the expense of 
private gentlemen, merchants, and shipowners, little 
more being expected from government than the supply 
of these vessels with arms and ammuioitiou of war. 
But this was grossly neglected, aud the consequences, 
which, twice before the flight of the Armada might 
have been fatal had there b^n a true admiral inst^ 
of a mere first-class grandee at the head of Philip’s 
fleet, became a fatal detraction of England’s glory 
when witnessed for &e third time. Arrived off tho 
coast of Aberdeenshire, distracted by the thought of 
the perils before him in unknowm seas, and beholding 
the enemy close at his heels, snatching off his strag- 

g lors to light and left, tho duke of Medina made up 
is mind to surrender to the English admiral, d coming 
it bettor to &ll into the hands of honourable odvei'sariee 
than to encounter the horrors and miseries of ship¬ 
wreck aud, death on a foreign shore. The resolu¬ 
tion was formed during the second day of the flight, 
but the duke imparted it to no man but his confessor, 
who impbred him to postpone the execution for at 
least twenty-four hours, am to attempt, to lally his 
ships during this time. Befmw tbe twenty-fomr hours 
were gone, the English nat^, as if by euohantment, 
had fallen away from the skirts of the Armada, which 
onoe more sailed'proudly alone on'the Bot;tkoru seas. 
Tharo was much isjoicing on boa^rd the Bpauish fleet,, 
the priest deolaring the retreat of tho ifnmiy to bo 
to a l^iont'.f saints descended from heaven and 
. hovering over the waters—not dreaming pf onwt^g; 
so ihunimno as the nmnt of gunpowder. ‘ The adlm, 
^tsdlna fhirly thought hltmmu snyed; but lljn 
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d—Was steering ‘ northward, a' fresh. '"fi^nce'was short, ^ 

wind to the south aooelerating its thmi the English fleet w^dh> 

was one to rejoice the hearts of his fangs and laying hold of the doouisd^ ^1 

“ We have tbe armament of Spayne Five days after the departure of tht> English ifflnps 
ko wrote to Sir Francis Walsingham, a storm aiose, which lastm from bur in the . 

of Monday, the 29th of July, “ and tUl ton o’clook next morning. It onoe more 
o grace of God, to wrestle a fall with the groat Armada, the van of which; headed by 'l&e 
ras never anything pleased mo better flag-imip of tho duke of Medina and^ tWenty-Sevdtj df 
the enemy flying with a south wind the festMt of his galleys, succeeded in rounding ths 
:ds, God grant you have a good eye north coast of Scotland, passing by f^pe Wrath, whiie 
Parma, for with tbe grace of God, if the rest lagged behind, some drifting northward' W 
it not but ere it he long so to handle the Aiotio regions, and others east against the shoids 
tho duke of Sidonia as he shall wish of Caithness and Sutherland. When the gale had 
ary among his orange-trees,” abaibd, tho skips still able to keep under weigh pur 

tis companions expected confidently sued their course, tlie du’eotion of tho commirnder-ih- 
iate every vessel of the great Armada chief being that all should try to make for tbe nearest 
se towards the Arctic regions, or to or readiest harbour of S^n or PortugaL To&oiUtate 
nder. The task would have offered their voyage, they threw overboard the whole of thedr 
y but for a repetition of tho great evil live stock and vast quantities of guns and ammuni^pi, 
bhe English navy had lost already so heping to fly swifter across the waters in th^ unhur- 
I, tho want of powder and shot. Enza- thened vessels. But even this precaution proved 
ioling out gunpowder to her sailors as fatal to many of the huge ships. For ten days the 
ymld; and whuo eveiything was in captains gropm their way through the unknown seas, 
he royal camp at Tilbury, where tossed hither and thither, but on the eleventh, when 
in velvet aud jewelry, assumed the tlie majority of the ships had passed tho western 
conqueror, seemingly impressed with islands, and oomo in sight of the coast of Connaught, 
ie Sjaniards wore keepii^ out of tho a furious gals sprui^ up onco more, threatening eve^ 
ifely in fear of Ms terrific sword, the vessel still afloat with instant destruction. The gtdOj^ | 
nued bearing the brunt of tho fight, lasted, with short inteiruptions, for nearly a vvee» | 
wny arms were holding the fate of strewing tho Irish coast with wrecks, and casting bigdH 


strewing tho Irish coast with wrecks, and casting 1 
few Spanish sailors ashore to tell the final story | 
proud Armada. 7’heir tale, as given in examin 


beforo the magistrates, was piteous in tho extreme. 
T^ deposition of one Joan Antonio, a native of Genoa, 
m^een tho 15lh of September, furnished a startling 
picture of misery and suifering. “ lie saith,” the ex- i 
aminers reported, ” there were in all seven hundred 
men in his ship, called ‘ Our Lady of the Bosary,’ at 
their coming forth; he saith, there were about five 
hundred in Sie ship as she sunk: the rest perished by 
fight and by sickness. Ho saith, his ship was shot 
through four times, and one of the shot was between 
the wind and the water, whereof they thought she 
would have sunk, and the most of her tackle WM 
spoiled with shot: tho ship struck against the rool» 
in the Bound of the Bleskios, a league and a half from 
the knd, upon Tuesday last at noon, and all in it 
perished except he, who saved himself upon two or 
throe planl^ tW were loose. Ho saith, the gentlemen 
in his ship intended to save themselves by the beat, 
but found it BO fost tied that thoy could not get it to 
move,” Among the ” ^ntlemen ” who thus per^^ 
in “ Our Lady of tlie Bosary ” was one for whom ^ng 
Philip mourned deeper than for the loss of his whole 
Armada—1^ son, known as the duke of Ascule. 

Of this duke of Asoulo, the man saved from the i 
wreck, together with other witnesses, gave some inii 
toreatiog particulars. ” He saith,” the examiners' 
further reported of Joan Antonio, “the prince 
Ascule, the king's base son, came in the companytif/ 
the duke [pf M^ina Bidonia] in the duke’s ship, cnl^ i 
the galieonof' St. Martino,’ of a thousand tons; i 
Calais, when the English navy camo near 
nrinoe went to the shoroi, and brfore his ret«toi Use^' 
d«ko was driven to cut off Ms anchors and to flejSiik;, 



~ 1j»4yof tiui ^»ary r aod 

‘ eattte in alito One Don Pedro, Dan 

;, S^i^ioiea^" aod soven other ^nUemen <d' account that 
,. MO^Iwnled the prince. He saitb, the captain of this' 
'i^p wae Villa Franca of St. Sebastian’s, and Matuta 

captain of the infantry of the ship. There ‘were 
. al^ in her Captain Snares, a Portugnose, and one 
0l4»jtioam>i a Castilian captain; Iiopicho de la Ye^, a 
Oi^Uan captajH; Captain Montanase, a Castilian; 
C#pt^ Francisco, a Castilian; and Michael d’C^endo, 
• who was general ^ ihe ship. There was also in the 
tihip an Irish captain called John Bise, about thirty 
Wrs of age, and another Irishman c^led Francis 
]^he. Ho saith, the prince was of about eight and 
twenty years of age.” Another wrecked sailor, called 
Antonio de Moneou, cast* ashore a couple of days after 
the native of Genoa from “ Our Lady of the Kosary," 

^ ^ i*-1i 1 _ . 1 • . . _j» ii . __1 __ _ _ _ j» 


toe pnneo or Ascnlo was a sleDdor made man, and of 
a roasonable stature, of twcnty>eight years of age; his 
hair of a brown colour stroked’upwards; of a high 
forehead, a very little beard, marquesotted; whitely- 
foced, with some little red on the cheeks. Ho was 
dtowued in apparel of white satin for his doublet and 
breeohea, cut after the Spanish fashion, with russet 
silk stockings. When the prince camo into the sliip 
at 001018,110 was apparelled in black raised velvet, 
laid on with broad gold lace. He saitli, that when 
they wore at Calais the printo passed in a little felucca 
with six others from ship to .ship, to give orders." 
The report that his sou had perished, together with 
twenty thousand of his best sailors and soldiers, was 
brought to King Philip at tho end of September, when 
the duke of Medina ran into the port of Santander, in 
the Bay of Biscay, with fifty-threo shattered, le^y 
vessels, manned by half-starved, diseased, ghastly- 
looking crows, last representatives of the Invinoibie 
Armada. For a few days the ministers of Philip 
hesitated to break to him the terrible news, till one 
his favourites, bolder tlian the rest, undertook to do so. 
The king was writing desmtohes when the iavonrite 
entered his cabinet;' he lifted up his pen, listened 
qmet^ to tho fearful tale of woo, and then continued 
w vtork as if nothing had happened. 

Before tho shattered remnant of the Armada had 
, found its way into Baintauder harbour, Elizabeth 
broke up her camp at Tilbury, discharging the 
common soldiers, and rewarding the officers. The 
^uoen seemed to labour more than ever under the 
' impressbn that tho dosign of Philip had been firus- 
; /tested less by her brave sailors than by the army 
*,'’under her own and the earl of Leicester’s command, 

^ end her rewards wore measured out^ aooordingly, 

■' While Drake, Hawkins, and all the bdd men who 
‘ -bad fought with and under them, got bard^ tbanks 
';jfor the immense suoooss &at had oroFUed their efforts, 
’ Vtlie'kMndsonM earl was treated as if he had been the 
’' '^b^uto saviour of the realm* Elizabeth ordered a 
j, *0 bo made out creating for him the mew office 

England and Ireland, which 
1 I^eicester with almoat royal power, raising 


1' I^eicester with almoat power, rahanj 

i : eh English sovermgn had place 

;enong;h -to frighten Bnrlekh, ,ant 
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be eaar^H«% opposed the wishes of the queen, 
pleading with so much effect as to induce her to 
postpone tho signature of the patent. But this a^in 
greatly offended the foveurito, who, to show his ai^r, 
withdrew from the court in a huff, without awaiting 
tho completion of the groat preparations on hand in 
the capital for oolebrating his triumph as conqueror 
of the Armada. He left London on tho first of 
September for his splendid seat, Kenilworth Castle, 
hut fell ill on the road, and on the fourth of iSep- 
tomber expired at Cornbnry Park, Oxfordshire—of 
fever, os stated officially, but of poison administer^ 
by his wife, according to the firm belief of the 
multitude. Elizabeth^ grief for the loss of her old 
favourite, to whom she had been attached for more 
than thirty years, was remarkably slight. She cried 
somewhat when she heard of his sudden death; but 
her next stop was to order his effects to bo seized and 
sold by auction, so that she might repay horself for 
a loan nmde to him some time before in a fit of 
generosity. On the whole, the queen soomed rather 
pleased than otherwise at tho exit of the noble earl, 
for the twofold reason that he was getting visibly old, 
and that she had enpyed fur some time tlie society of 
another favourite, in every way more attractive, in 
tho person of Robert Devereux, earl of Essex. Tho 
latter, bom in 15G7, or just twenty-Ono years of ago, 
was Leicester’s stepson—offspring of tliat lady whom 
rumour made his murderess, accusing him in rettirn 
of having poisoned her first husband,^ the earl of 
Essex,— and being early introduced at court, his 
handsome person and high accomplishments at once 
attracted the attention oi Elizabetl^ so that, jmung 
08 ho was, she did not hesitate to lavish upon him all 
imaginable honours and dignitios. In 15B7 Essex 
succeeded his stepfather as ma.cter of the horse, and 
in the year following, whilo the Armatla was sailing 
along the English coast, tho youthfbl earl was made 
captain-gonorm of the cavalry, ip which capacity he 
shared with the queen and Leiceslei* the gbrms of tho 
comp of Tilbttiy. For his deeds on this occasion 
Essex was oreat^ a knight of the order of tho Garter, 
and Leicester dying soon after, ho succeeded him as 
premier favourite of the queen. Having now arrived 
at the mature age of fifty-five, Elizabeth was fully old 
enough to figure as tho grandmother of hor now darling, 
yet this did not at all prevent her from toying with 
Itim like an amorous maiden of sixteen. Extruoi dinary 
as were Elizabeth’s high qualities, her weaknesses were 
scarcely loss extraordinary. 

The great festival for celebrating the qpcen’s victory 
over the Armada, long planned, but postponed for some 
weeks on account of the deatlx of the Tilbury com- 
mander-in-ohie^ was carried out with vast pomp on 
tho 24th of November. On this day, a Sunday, Eliza¬ 
beth wmt ip procession from ■Whitehall to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, seated alone in a triumphal chariot, drawn 
%ipiUc-white steeds, and preceded and followed by an 
immense tmn of glittering courtiers, nobles, judges, 
public frmetionarios, pensioners, and halberdiers, 
dose to the throtte-like oharioi which was sur¬ 
mounted a high canopy raised on pillars, with 
lions and dragons supporting tli^ royal aims, rode tiie 
girl of Essex <m a prancing courser, ..od behind him 
trotted on foql a hmg file of ladiiM of hi’ in »ur, splendidly 
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atHred. aod not ali^aid to sod their pretty shoes in the 
hc^mJeSB mndf'of the metropolis. The whole of the 
streets in the city through which the procession passed 
were lined by the guilds with their, l^nners, while the 
hoasoB were hung with blue cloth, every window 
from top to basement filled with enthusiastic spec¬ 
tators, anxious to burst in hurrahs for thoir sovereign. 
Arrived at the great west door of St. Paul’s, the quoon 
desoohded from her chariot-throne, while the whole 
of the clergy wore singing tho litany, and marched 
under a rich canopy of state to a closet prepared for 
her near the pulpitroross. Here the queen listened 
to a sermon, or rather fulsome address of praise, 
delivered by Dr. Pieroo, bishop of Salisbury; after 
which she sank on her knees, returning thanks to 
“the God of battles.” Ihe service concluded, her 
majesty dined with the bishop of London, whose 
residence adjoined the cathedral, and then returned 
to Whitehall in the same state she had come, amidst 
tho glaro of thousands of torehes swung aloft by the 
city companies. The good Protestants of tho capital 
wore fairly beside themselves witli lo^yalty and 
enthusiasm, and Elizabeth, acting tho queen to per¬ 
fection, raised these feelings to the highest pitch by 
her manners and behaviour. An eye-witness. Bishop 
Goodman, living as theological student “in the 
Strand, near St. Clement’s Church,” at the royal visit 
to St. Paul’s, left d reoord of tlie impression made by 
Elizabeth upon her faithfiil subjects. “ Wo stayed an 
hour and a naif,” says he, “ there being a vast number 
of torehes, when the queen came up in great state. 
Then we cried, ‘God save your majesty I’ when tho 
queen turned tons, exclaiming, ‘God bless you all, 
my good people.’ Then we cried again, ‘ God save 
your majesty!' whereupon the queen said to ns, ‘ Ye 
may well have a greater prince, but ye shall never have 
a more loving sovereign.’ And so the queen and the 
crowd there, lo(A:ing upon one another awhile, her 
majesty departed. This wrought such an impression 
U]X>n us, for shows and pageants are best seon by toroh- 
light, that all the way long we did nothing but talk 
of what an admirable queen she was, and how we 
would all adventure our lives in her servioe,” None 
of her predecessors on the throne of England had 
stndied the high art of kinphip so well, and to so much 
advantage, as Queen Elizahetk 
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Three months after the queen’s triumphal procession 
to St Paul’s Cathedral, on the 14th of February, lfi89, 
a new parliament assombled at Westminster.. It 


liad been called' together bhiefi’ji', the pf«j5>bite of 
voting supplies, the royal exeb^uer being jbra.itery 
exhausted state; but the first meetings showed that 
tho representatives of tho people did not nteau/tb 
resign themselves entirely to ofay the passive paitef 
tax-imposers. The great truth proclaimed to eU 
world by the Dutoh Protestents, that princes exist &r 
their subjects and not subjects for the princes, was 
penetrating more and more the heart of the people jrf 
Protestant England, and exhibited Itself strikingly' 
in the parliament of 1589. Bcffore entertaining the 
groat question of supplies which had brought them to ' 
Westminster, the majority of the new members com¬ 
menced the session with the discussion of a subject 
which 8oimd«l ominous to Elizabeth’s ears—the 
I “ redress of gjrievanoes.” The list of these was long 
and almost interminable, the one which present^ 
itself in the first instance, though not being the most 
important, occupying several weeks. This was ^e 
ancient royal prort^tivo known as the right of pnr- 
veyanoo, which enabled the offioois and seivanra of 
the crown to levy provisions at a fixed rate, and to 
make use of the horses and carts of the agricultnral 
jiopulation whenever they thought fit to do so. The 
rates, fixed centuries before, were merely nominal; 
and the whole privilege, liable as it was to endless 
abuse, was little else than a species of serfdom for a , 
large portion of tlie people. Novertlioless, the queen', 
got exceedingly angry on tho commons beginning to I 
discuss her right of purveyance, and peremptority 
ordered them, in a message delivered by Burleigh, not * 
to touch her royal prerogative. If there were ahy 
abuses, the message stated, either in impo.sing purvey¬ 
ance, or in tho practice of carrying it out, her majesty 
was both wilUng and able to provide due reformation, 
but would not pemit the parliament to meddle in 
matters far above its sphere, A few members found 
courage to remonstrate strongly against this right 
royal view of the functions of parliament, yet thw 
were not backed sufficiently by the feebler spirits; 
in the end it was resolved to doeido upon nothingJK 
to send a deputation to tlie queen. Tliis was all.Imt 
Elizabeth wanted. She received tho deputation ifi the 
most gracious manner, assnring the memliers of her 
“ great inestimable loving care ” towards her fabdiful 
subjects, asserting, with an oath, that her solimtude 
for her people was “ greater than of her own self or 
even than any of them could have of themselves.” 
She told them, moreover, that she had already, long 
before the meeting of parliament, given orders for an 
inquiry into the abuses attending purveyance, but 
that the dangers of the threatened Spauii^ invasion 
had impeded lier design, for the execution of which 
now not another day would be lost. To such argu¬ 
ments, comingfrom royal lips, alternately threatei^g 
and coaxing, the commons hs^ no reply; and Be 
issue of the matter was tho same as that of all ^revmus 
oontests between the queen and her parliamenta 
'Wishing to atone for their little rebellion like good 
cluldren, the representatives of the people, who but a 
moment before nad got eloquent over the exceeding 
povei^ of ^e tax-paying population, voted the queett 
two subsidies. instead of one, and then separated to 
their hinpest kindly dismissed by a speech from the 
throne. 1 
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TOdodwliie people, engendered by the defeat of the 
ktmai&tL, bad risen to the highest pitch. The govei-n- 
xttent did ell in its power to disconrara it, Burleigh 
e^deifUy feeling -with inoreasing age the hleseings of 
pMOOi end the wisdom of maintaining it whenever 
pOHsiUei however, lie fever which had eeised the 
nation was too violent to be kept under, and there 
was no remedy but to let it burst forth. At first the 
Him of the popular leaders who clamoured for war, 
chief among whom were Drake, Hawkins, Baleigh, 
and Essex, was somewhat undecided; but it setued 
ei^ually in the determination of wresting from the 
mrd of the Armada the jewel'of his crown which of 
all o&ers ho prized most, the kingdom of Portugal, 
lie scheme offered considerable cliauoos of success, 
inasmuch as Philip hold the country by mere physical 
force, being hated by the people, who had lost their 
ancient liberties under the Spanish occupancy, and 
doclfred themselves anxious to be again placed under 
the rule of the descendant of their old kings, Don 
Antonio, a refugee iu England since the year 1580. 
Poor Don Antonio, a quiet unasshming old gentleman, 
had been treated for years with wofol neglect by 
Elizabeth, who, not forgetting the importance of his 

S son for i)olitical objects, contented borKslf with 
ng out to him a few meagre alms, just suflScient to 
keep, him alive. Brought into prominence now by 
tho openly-oxpi'essed desire of the nation to make war 
upon Spain, the queen altered her demeanour towards 
the I’Ojtal refugee, and inviting him to court, treated 
him as a lual king. At the same time, slie signified to 
Drako and his friends Iier pleasure at their patriotio 
intentions, and her concurrence in the scheme prepared 
by them, stating her readiness to assist them in every 
way, except in giving them money. “ She was too 
poor,” Elizabeth declared, “to bear tho burthen of war 
herself; but her brave subjects were welcome to fit 
out au annament for tljo liberation of Portugal from 
the Spanish yoke, provided they would do it at their 
own expense.” This was just to the taste of Drake 
and his companions, who, full of the spirit of their age, 
their training, and their profession, oould not think of 
anything more glorious than a buccaneer expedition 
for ccsjqucring a kingdom, and one of tho richest 
kingdoms, too, of tho civilized world. They sot to 
work at once with immense energy to collect sailors, 


troops, ships, arms, ammunition, and, above all, money. 
The cash flowed in freely, and all the tost was easy; 
even Elizabeth thought the speculation so good that 
she invosted sixty thousand pounds on her private 
account. In the spring of 1589, before the parliament, 
of which Drake with his friends took very little notice, 
had been dismissed, every thing was ready for conquer- 
ingtho kingdom of Portugal by public siibsoripticm. 

The common fund was found sufficient to raise 
sixteen thousand volunteers, and en^ge a fleet of 
nearly two hundred small vessels, which sot sail from 
ITymouth on .the 14th of April, Drake figuring as 
admiinl, iSid ^r John Horris, famous tor his failttres 
,iirthe Netherlands, as comraander4n-chief of the land 
torceS. Before starting, Drake in his flag-ship vww 
ijoiiied by .Don Antouio, who embarked in great state 
ItrS Idiw m Portugal, his new friends having fitted him 
but ft fttock df emined ntoes, ^1^ head- 




etwerings, and other u^olstoro things needful for 
^e maintenance of royalty. The two hundred litrie 
vessels were not found sufficient at tho last moment 
to hold all the eager volunteers who withed to join 
Drake, and a number of them having been left behind | 
at Plymouth, they forcibly seized some ships of the I 
Hanso Towns, turned out the crews, and start^ in 
the wake of their friends. All England tor tlie 
time seemed in the throes of the war fever, and 
there was scarce a youth in any of the seaport towns 
who did not wish to leave his home and sail for the 
golden land of Portugal. Even Essex, the queen's 
favourite, upon whom honours, dignities, and riches 
were flowing down in constant showers, oould not 
withstand tiie temptation of running away from his 
courtly paradise. i3izabeth bad strictly forbidden 
him to join the expedition; but it had no sooner 
started from Plymouth when he broke loose from his I 
soft bondage, and chartering on his own account a 
fast-sailing vessel, called the “Swift-sure,” made off to 
the souUi, evety incdi of canvas set. The queen got 
into a terrible state of excitement at the nows that her' 
darling had made his escape, and at once despatched < 
tho earl of Huntingdon after him; yet iW»x was : 
already hej'ond the reach of pursuit, and in a few days 
mined tho fleet of tho adventurers, while crossing the 
Bay of Biscay, When Essex anjved, a cloud had 
already fallen over the prospects of the expedition. 
Drakee ships had been becalmed tor several days, and 
being insufficiently and hastily fitted out, were short 
of provisions; but, what was worse than this was, that 
iu consequence* of it tho two commanders had fallen 
out and were engaged in a hot quarrel. The original 
plan of tho undertaking, as laid down by Drake, 
Hawkins, and Baleigh, was to achieve victory at one ^ 
great stroke, by pushing up tho Tagus and seizing tho 
capital of Portugal. It was the best scheme j^iossible, 
fur the twofold reason that Lisboa contained more, 
friends of Don Antonio and more enemies of Philip 
than any other town of Portugal, and that, besides, 
the possession of the capital involved to a great extent 
the ]X)ssession of the kingdom. However, Sir John 
Norris, appointed to his high post at tho desire of the 
queen, insisted when the fleet was nearing tho coasts 
of Spain, that on account of their want of provisions 
the plan settled upon beforehand should not be carried 
out, and that instead of going direct to tho mouth of 
the Tagus they should sail, in the first instance, to the 
nearer seaport of Corunna, or the Greyne, whore they 
would find abundance of food and stores. Most un¬ 
willingly, and entirely against his own better know¬ 
ledge, Drake was forced to give way, compelled as 
much by tho persistenoe of Norris as tho clamour of 
his republican crews, to whom the question of victuals 
was one of all-abeorbin^ importance. A^diesoing ip 
these views, well knowing that want of disci]^ine was 
one of drawbacks to the pleasure of conquering 
kingdoms by priv 4 te subscription, tho admiral altered 
his course tor the On^e, and on the first of. May cast 
anchor in the Bay of Ferrol, in sight of the famous 
Tower of Hercules. ■ , 

If personal braves# alone oould have insured the, 
success of the expedi%|^ iOpuld not have fail^ to 
be achieved. Corunna‘wrf^i&onl^'ly defended on all 
ifidos, and garrisoned by «rao % tho best tioops of 
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8]^; bat letrinj^ evarytbiag out 6f aocouat bnt tite 
ttfom|iting8 of ooortoe, tlio fingliith volimteers 
sad no sooner Oome in si^t of the wore when they 
invistod on being led to battle. Tlie carl of Essex was 
the first to land, stalking through the surf sword in 
hand, the waves reaching npto his neck; and followed 
bf a gallant company of friends and associates, he 
chased tI>o Spanish troops who had come to oppose his 
landing by the more daring of his act, which they 
looked npon as that of some demon of the son. Under 
the weight of this first impression, the soldiers of 
Philip evacuated the low(*r town of Cor<mna,and were 
defeated with great loss in a pitched battle at Puento 
do Burgos, one of the main entrancos to the upper 
town. But hem tlie tide of fortune suddenly turned. 
Being williout heavy artillery to effect a broach, and 
the locky feimdation of the upper town resisting all 
attempts to conquer it by mining, Sir John Norris saw 
when if was too Jato his folly of throwing himself with 
his volunteers upon a strong fortress; and to remedy 
his error if possiblo, ho now proposed to fall into 
Diu-ke’s plan and sail for Iiisbon. Hie decision had 
scarcely ooen anived at when a pestilential disorder, 
aggravated by dearth of food, broke out in the English 
camp, and Ix-foro the tioops could he re^ombaiked 
noai ly one-fifth of them had to ho buried on Spanish 
soil. 'I'ho plague^ continued on board ship, and when 
the Tagus was reached at last tho spirit of the 
volunteers, broken alike by want, disease, and tkiliire, 
had sunk so low as to make success all but impossible. 
Drake had told liis colleague in command, yrlion insist* 
ing that the expedition should first tUrrCnpon Corunna, 
that this would give timo to King Philip to fortify 
Disbon beyond reach of a surprise, and his prediction 
svas found but too true when (he fleet arrived in file 
Tagus. A mcmtli befoic, tlie road by water into the 
capital of Portugal had been entirely open; but now 
formidable batteries we^e planted along tho shore 
on each sido of the river, making the attempt to force 
a passage all but madness. The only means remain¬ 
ing to get to Lislion was to attack it from tie 
land sido, and to do so tho expedition sailed a^aiii 
northward, throwing anchor in the harbour of Ponicho, 
alxMit forty miles fiom the capital. Umlaunted as 
ever, though nearly breaking down under sickness, 
want, and fatigue, the volunteers, headed by Sir John 
Norris, maiehid forward by way of Torr{» Vedras to 
Lisbon, and actually reached the gates of iLu f ity, 
but only to see tliat its capLnrewns a^lutely hopelcw., 
defended as it was by a powciful array, abundantly 
supplied wilii war niatorial, while they themsolvos 
wore almost without cannon. Tho terror of the Eng¬ 
lish name alone prevented Ifiiilip’s soldiers from 
striding forth and annihilating the hanfiful of men 
who hod dared to iitVade tho country; and so great 
was their awe, that they did not stir from their fkst- 
noss, allowing the pale, plague and hunger-stricken 
foroignerstooroepbnoktothe ships. Nothing remained 
now for Drake Imd his volunteers but to return to 
England, which they did aoooidingly, though not till 
RftOT they had disgraced themselves by pondering 
Mvethl open t( wns on tho Portugese coast. At last, 
after fivp months' absence, Dr^ cast anchor naoe 
TBore in Plvinoutli Harbour, Urrded the poor old Portu¬ 
guese gentleman ivith all hi^ royal trappings, and then 


proceeded to make out his deathdisb He fiiitnd that 
of the sixteen thousand men that had sailod with him 
not less than sevmi thousand had been buried on the 
riioro of Spain, or let down, with upturned faoC,,a 
bullet in their winding-sheet, to the bottom of the sea. 

Elizabeth, against all expectation, did not riiow any 
anger at the fatel ending of tho ermodition, hut reoeiVed 
the unhappy loaders in a very fnondly manner, going 
so far as to piesent Drake, Iltdeigh, and others w^ho 
had personally distinguised themselves, with gold 
chains as maiks of her iavonr. Her good-humour 
appeared to some to be mainly owing to the pleasure 
of seeing her beloved favourite again safo and sonud; 
but tliero was a deeper cause, more worthy of tho 
queen, in tho feet that in the intoival in which the 
expedition had token place she hod ceased to care 
much for the humiliation of the king uf Spain,ami liad 
her whole attention directed towaids the events that 
wore taking place in France. These events, indeed, 
were as striking as important The long struggle 
between the old feith and tho new religion had come 
at length to a climax, and to all appearance a few 
months more, if not a Tow days, were to dwido whether 
Fiance was to bo ruled for tlio future by a Catholic 
majority, imbued with strong physical force and -11111 
of the traditions of bygone ages, or by a Protestant 
minority representing the loftier moial aspiiations 
and finer intellect of tho nation. The mighty contest 
between tho rival creeds had gone tluough some ex¬ 
traordinary phases during the tiiuo tliat tlio shadow of 
tho groat Armada was passing over England. • After 
tlie duke of Guise, head of tlio Oatholio League, had 
driven Henri Til. from Paiis, an assembly of the 
ostates of tho kingdom was called fogotliei at Blois to 
fiamo a now constitution snd settle tlie laws of succes¬ 
sion. The weak and imlH>cile king, a moio ciplior in 
the government, having no childion and reprosenting 
the last of tho line of Valois, tho question mainly 
agitated lietwccn tho two groat religious and pohlii^l 
parties dividing France was whether tho crown- 
should devolve, in tho natural course of siu-eossion, t6 
Henry of Navarre, or whotlior, ho being a Fxotestant, 
it should fall upon another head, elected by the repre- 
sentativosof tho ptoplo and confirmed by iho bead of 
tho Oatholio church. Simple as was tho qnosttori, it 
Lad brought about ali-eady a singular cum]jlicatiou of 
politioal and religions iutorests, tho oithodox itoiuan 
Catholics becoming, in their zeal for loligion, upholders 
of republican doctrines, and the domociatio Ilugnenots 
making thomsehos, for tho lovo of thoir bi-avo l«.-uder, 
Heniy of Navarn^ champiups of ultra-monarchic^ 
doctrines. According to the principlim laid down liy 
the chiefs of the Cathmio League, and adhered to seem¬ 
ingly by the mass of tho French people, as Ikr as tlioy 
could express^hdr opinions, it^was indispeusablo that 
tlie head of tho state should be at all times head of 
the national religicm, and the heir apparent of the 
crown being a di»ienter, his claim lapsed “ ipso facto,” 
leaving to national sovereignty the right of filling th# 
vacancy of the throne. In reply to this, the llugna- 
notj^ with whom were united the defenders of stiiot 
Ic^timaoy, chiefly enrolled under tho banner of the 
mi^orate (latholios or “ politicians,” maintained that 
1^ the ancient law of Franco there could not be auf 
uaoaney of the crown tm long as tliore were heirs, ^reet 
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HMart {'Mw# fe wi t** I'b© dispute if^as oloatly oao not 
t 6 h» settled by diaouaiioii, wwing the gr^tneas of 
Inteinatg involved; and the oatatoa of iBloia liad n9t 
MM Aasombled a week bofui-e it became apparent that 
thait meeting -was but the prelndo of anotiier groat 
oivU vnr, Ine conteat, as liad often before happened 
France, was aocolerated by the dagger of the 
attaasin. 

When aoiring the anvoieign power and driving 
ITenri III. from his capital, the dnke of Guise com¬ 
mitted the vast impmaenoo to leave his weak and 
despised antagonist still the title of king, against the 
advioe of Bernardino de Mendoza, who wamingly 
told him that “subjects who draw the sword against 
their sovereign must throw the scabbard away.” 'I’he 
oOuneel was neglected, fur Guise not only kopt 
the scabbard at his side, but put his sword into it 
again, and Henri Ilf., false and oat-like as his mother, 
was not long in tftking advantage of the terrible 
blunder. On the inviittion of (ho head of the Catholic 
League, the king repaired to Blois to be present at the 
deli Deration of the estates of the* itHilm, almost entirely 
composed of the adherents of Guise. Being in the 
midst of his own friends, the duke folt so secure as to 
neglect even the ordinary proc^autions of safety, and 
hating him as much as his weak soul could feel hatred, 
Henn HI. tliought this a favourable opportunity for 
ridding himself of his great enemy. On the morning 
of the 23rcl of Decemhw, 1588, Guise attended as i 
usual the meeting of the council of ministers, all his 
own friends, when in the mid^ of (heir d^iborations 
a message arrived from the king, summoning tho 
duke to tho rtyal presence. Gnlso obeyed witliout the 
least suspicionout ho had no sooner passed the 
short gallery wlii«-h sopaiated tho oouncil-ohambor 
from the aimriments of llcnii, when ho was pounced 
upon by half a dozen soldiers of the royal body-guard, 
and after a despeiato robistanco slain on tue spot, 
'nio deed was witnessed by tho king, who watched it 
through a hole in the wall from nis well-secured 
oabinot, and Booing his great anUgonist lifeless on the 
ground, rushed forth to rejoice in his victory. Kicking 
the dead body with his foot, ho oxciaimod cxnUingly: 
“Now, I am king again!” Ho then fell into a con¬ 
templative moOd: “Mon Lieu, qn’il estgrand! II 
paroist oncoro plus grand morl qne vivant.” Pull of 
frenzy inspired by tenor, the king next ruslred from 
one end of tho palaco to tho other, brandishing a 
da^r, and screaming, “ Mortc la bflto I Morto la bAte!” 
AiTength ho came to his mother’s room, situated im¬ 
mediately below tlrat in which the duke of Guise had 
been assassinated. Catherine de Medici was lying ill 
in bed, sufForing from the gout; she had heard the 
straggling overhead, the cries for ho1p«and the heavy 
thomp on the floor, but all her inqniiios as to what 
was going on had met with no reply, her attendants 
aaraming on air of alffiolute ignorance. At last her 
ton hurst into tho room. “Whidamo,” Ilonri cried, 
frill of bravado, “ this morning I have made myself 
kxM of Prance: I have kilm tho king of Paris!” 

“ Kmlheureux!” sCreamod Oatherino, “ the dagger 
which has fillon upon tho king of Paris will tprmg 
back upon the king of Prance.” tittering those 
pri^etio words, the torrible woman who Imd roldd 


Prance for thirty yrars sank back upon her pillow. 
Twelve daw after, on tlie 5th of January, 1585, 
Catherine do Medici was a corpse. ' 

The assassination of the duke of Ouiso, which was 
followed by that of hrs brother tho cardinal de Guise, 
likewise massacred by the king’s grtards, created tho 
most tremondems oxcitement throughout the wholo of 
Prance. In Paris, whoro tho popnlarity of tho duke 
liad been highest, the people appeared almmit imid 
with grief and fury, vust crowds parading the streots 
night and day, kneeling before pictures of Guise as 
bmore a &ain^ and heaping curses upon his royal 
murderer. Tho priests did their best to keep up thib 
excitement by preaching violent sermons against tho 
onomies of the (Jiutholio League, tho eifoct of which 
was that before many weeks wore gone a popular 
army had arisen ready to tear tho king to pieces, and 
to appoint as his successor any member of tho house 
of Guise. Hcmt III. was ntleidy amazed by tho 
tumult engondered through the sceue enacted at tiie 
palace of Blois. Per years, before and after tho great 
night of Si Bartholomew, murders and assassinations 
had become so veiy common in the kingdom icj^iosing 
undor his sceptre, that ho did not for a moment 
imagine tho stabs directed against the two brothers 
Guise would moke mudi noiso; and tho news, thorefuro, 
that the friends of the.8lain monworoiuisingan ain^ 
against him took him complete!/ by surpriso. lie 
would not have believed in the leolity of the thing, 
but that daily reports told him tho amy of tho League 
was coming nearer and ncaior; till at lost, at the 
beginning of March, tho sound of tho cannon against 
tho walls of Blois announced that the revengers had 
arrived. Henri fted in great haste, scarce knowing 
where to go, hesitating between tho forlifiod places 
of Bourgos and Moulins, and finally throwing himself 
into 'Pours. But even here, approaching closely the 
torritoiy occupied by the Huguenots, tho king wjis 
not aifo, and another week showed him that ho Iwd 
no choice left to save his head but to fly from Pianoo, 
or to beseech tho assistance of those heretics whose 
persecution had been tho chief featuro of his reign 
The king hesitated not, hut sending a messongor to 
Homy of Navaire implored him to come to his aid 
against the Catholic Tobels, Twenty-four houis after 
receiving tho summons the Huguenot prince was at 
Tours, faco to face with tho king of Prance, telling him 
to be of good cheer, and to let tho crown of tho king¬ 
dom rest for awhile upon Protestant swords. The 
words and tho wholo appearance of Henry of Navam 
—or, as his foes called him, m(x*kingly, “ Jhe B<am#e," 
as native and sovereign of tho province of Beam- 
made a deep impreBsiou on the ^ble monarch, who 
since he ^d lost his mother was drifting about help¬ 
lessly liko a feather in the storm. As the Beamese 
stoM Wore him, a long scarlet mantle thrown over 
his heavy sto d armour, and his keen grey eyes look¬ 
ing out smilingly from under his wide slouched bat, 
the wretch^ king, trembling for his life, felt as if this 
was the only man left whom he could tmst, and he 
unhesitatingly throw himself into his arms. Being 
successor to tho crown, as well as leader of a great 
TOrly, tho Hilguenot prinM now propos^ a plan to 
^ing Henri distinguished for its e mpHcity. It was 
that of marching apoo Paris, of cw*uug out the tioops 
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'roj^ j^wer encouragiQg industiy, protecting all 
good tiitizens, and hanging all bad, peaoo-distiubiug 
prieatg and monks. Henri III. accepted the proposal, 
llioeninrgj of bis heir having imbued him witii never- 
known enthusiasm; and at tlio beginning of May, 1589, 
^«diile Drake was pr^ring to wrest Portugal fimn 
King Philip, a Huguenot army wont tramjjing along 
'the dhety highway fiom Tours to Paiis to install the 
first Protestant sovereign of France. 

Henry of Navarre did not find the road from Tours 
to Paris entirely open, but he had little difSculty to 
cleave his way. After defeating the duke of Mayenne, 
younger broUier of the murdered Guise, and his 
successor as chief of the Catholic League, in several 
battles, and storming a number of fortified places, he 
found his progress nnencumbeied, and in tlie evening 
of the doth of July had reached the hill of St. Clou^ 
looking down upon the capital of France. Within the 
city there was intense consternation. Since the night 
of the St. Bartholomew massacre the name of Huguenot 
had become a by-word in Paris, expressive 6f horror 
no less than of fear, the guilty oonsdences of the 
rabble who hod partaken in the frightful scones of 
mnrdmr trembling at the idea that letaliation miglit 
reach them some day. The priests had given them 
absolution from sin and punishment in the world to 
con\e ; hut there was no guarantee that the hard steel 
of earthly Huguenot swords would not reaoh their 
throats, or the lash of heretic provosts not he felt by 
their backs. Tims when the Bearnese approached 
the gates of the capital the despair was great, and 
when his stalwart soldiers wore aotually seen from 
the walls, univorsal foar and discouragement seized 
the people. The train bands, foremost In the work of 
carnage daring tbo dread Bartholomew night, were 
the first to refuse service; and when, on the morning 
of the Slst of July, the Huguenots had taken possession 
of all the villages round Paris, and wore making 
preparations for a storm, the general cry of the mob 
was for a capitulation. To the priests and the diieis 
of tho League this sounded like a death-knell, rousing 
them to a last supreme effort. They were fully 
aware that their dispirited, demoralized followers could 
not withstand tho Huguenots for a moment, and to 
save themselves they rosolved to have recourse once 
more to assassination. At a seciet mooting, hold at 
tho rcsideuce of the duke of Mayenne, it was decided 
to muider both tho king and Henry of Navarre, and 
to aocept tho seiwices of two moiiks of the Dominioan 
order, dwelling in tlio convent of the Rue Saint Jacques, 
who had offered their daggers for the purpose. The 
king, as the most important personage, was to be the 
first victim, a monk named Clement, a former soldier, 
undertaking to despatch him. On the evening of the 
Slst of July, Clement had a long interview vnth tho 


duke, and afterwards with the duchess his wife, who 
listed Henri HI. with fierce violence, arising from 
personal motives. The dnohosS promised Clement a 
cardinals hat, and, moroover, as stated by'oontem> 
porioy writers, gnmted him “ oe qu’il y avait de plus 
/eapklue de tenter on moino dehanobA” 

H was late at night when the monk left Paris, a 
poisoned dag^r hidden in the sleeve of his coat, 
his podfcets rail of forged letters, potpwtfeg to be fitom 


friends of thb lting, who Wi^ed to the 
the 0 % to hini and his troops., Arrived ct 
poets of the ^i^ng army, Clement , delivei^ hts 
letters, and was led for temporary aooinnmodatiohliifto 
a gnard-htmae, whore he was closely watched till* 
the next day, the 1st of August. In the meanwkiia 
the letters—^very clever fabrications—did thear w<^ 
The Kng, in concert with Henry of Navarre, had 
resolved to take Paris by storm on the 2nd of 
August; hut the liberal offer of his pretended 
adherents of opening the ^tos of the capital made 
him waver, and he entreat^ bis Huguenot protector 
to postpone the assault. To this tho Bearnese would 
not consent without liaving good proofs that the pro¬ 
posed capitulation was made in all sincerity, to get 
which he codered tho hearer of the message to be 
strioUy questioned. Tlio monk was proof to ml inter¬ 
rogations, talted little, assumed a mysterious air, and 
wound up by saying that he had a groat secret to 
oommunioato, but could tell it to^none but tho long . 
himself. This being reported to Henri, he desired 
t^t the Dominican should he brought into his pre¬ 
sence. Clement acoofdingly was led into the royal 
cabinet, where the king was standing surrounded by 
a number of tho officers of his life-guard. Assuming 
an air of the deepest humility, the monk now begged 
to he allowed to whisper a few words into tho ear of 
his majesty, stating that he was sworn to oominunicato 
his secret to him alone. The royal officers strongly 
opposed this demand; but Henri, whose curiosity was 
deeply aroused, insisted upon listening to what the 
holy messenger had to .tell him. Stepping forward a 
few paces, the king bent his oar to the Dominioan, hut 
almost at tho same instant utfei-ed a short, sharp cry, 
and fell to the ground. Clement had drawn tho 
dagger from his sleeve and plunged it into the 
stomach of the king; close to the navel. “Ah, lo 
meschant raoine, il m’a tu61”—Oh, the false monk, he 
has killed me!—Henri exclaimed, and then fainted. 
Some of the officers, with more ze^ than wisdom, at 
onoe drew their swords, rushed upon the Dominican, 
and hacked him to pieces, while others lifted up their 
bleeding master. After a while the king recovered 
consciousness, and his physicians having examined tho 
wound j^ononnoed that it did not appear dang^us, 
not having touched any vital pa^. They did no* 
oouift uj)on the dagger being poisoned; hut Henri 
suspected it, and at once told the prince of Navarre, 
who was standing at his hedsido, that he was dying. 
With more oamostness and dimity than ho had ovot , 
rfiown in the course of his kingly career, ho next 
desired that all the members of tlm govormnent and 
the chief dignitaries of the court should iuasemble , 
around him; and they having taken their places at 
the foot of bis^couoh, ho proceeded to administer to 
them a solemn oath that they Vrould aocept Henry of , 
Navarro as his successor. “ 1 bog you as^ my friends,” 
he exclaimed, “and I order you as your king, that you : 
will recognize after my deotiii my brother whom you 
see there—^mon fr^re que voilk—as your sovereign; 
and 1 desire that, both ffir my satisfaction and your ; 
duty, yun tender him at ouoe the oath as suhje^’'' 
The dying klim stretched forth his hand, graspiag i 
^that of the Huguenot prince, whereujfKm all the by# 
atendikrB sank on thmr knees, tondermg the oath.^.; 







to’ HlhTj of Navarro. A few honn oftor, 
Itot nktnaroh of the rooe of YaloiB—a raoe 
had given thirteen kings to France, in the 
RpOoe of hundred and sixty years—^bod'ceased to 
breathe. 

The sudden death of Ilenii III. was a great mis- 
tortune to the Huguenot cause. Franco was far from 
hdog prepared to accept a Frotostant king, however 
i^tTmate his claim to sucoossion, and however ^at 
his personal merits—claims and merits alike silking 
into nothingness when balanced against fierce bigotry 
and the superstition of ages. Henry of Navarre was ; 
fiilly aware of the strength of the elements opposing 
bis accession; and deeming it Indispensable to increase 
his party before fighting his way to the thixme, ho 
entered at once into negotiation with the more 
moderate of his antagonists. Ho was driven to this 
step the more readily, as a few hours had sufficed to 
show him the extent to which his recent successes had 
depended upon the spell of ancient royalty which had 
clung to his weak and holpless predecessor. The 
morning of the 2nd of August had been appointed for 
the storm of the capital; but iVhen the sun arose over 
Paris, four hours after the death of the last of the 
Valois, the new king found that tlio array which was 
to make the assault was in a state of dissolution. His 
own tinsty Huguenots formed but the kernel of the 
vast cohort prepared to scale the walls of the great 
city, and they mono appeared inclined to remain at¬ 
tached to him, while all the rest took to flight. Even the 
men who had sworn fealty to him in the hand of the 
expiring monarch seemed to fisrget their oath in tlie 
general consternation that seized the amy when the 
death of Henri 111. became known; and twelve hours 
after the event, the besieging force under the walls of 
Paris, instead of being aide to make an attack, had to 

S reparo for the defence. Tho situation of Henry of 
favarre would have been desperate hut for the cool 
courage which animated himself and his Huguenots. 
While entering into negotiations with his exponents, 
Henry at the same time despatched an envoy to a 
body of Swiss mercenaries who had been fighting 
under his orders, paid by the late king, but who 
seemed doubtful now whether it would not be better 
to jein tho Catholic League, as the surer paymaster. 
It was known to all that the Beamese and nis friends 
were poor men, not possessing much else in the world 
but their Bibles, their good swords, and their stout 
hearts and arms; nevertheless, the Swiss allowed 
themselves to he persuaded to throw in their fortune 
with that of the new king, trusting that, if not at once, 
he would pay them at some time or other. This 
deoision all but saved Henry of Navarre from being 
taken a prisoner by tho troops of the League. On the 
8rd pf August, the day after tho dea^h of the king, 

S made an attack upon his camp; but he beat them 
t^ help of his Swiss auxiliaries, and then prepared 
Ibr the retreat whioh bad become unavoidable. Not to 
give- it the appearance of a flight, he kept the royal 
standard aloft for five days longer, and then, on the 
morning of the 8th August, marched riowly oif to 
tlto' north, oariying with him the corpse of his 
mnidcred predecessor. After depositing the body of 
. Henri Ill. in the abbey of St. Corneille, at Oompidgne, 
igielcin^ parted his army, now amounting, uicluding 




I the Swiss mercenaries, to about tvmniy thousand men, 

: into three divisions, and directing the left wing upon 
Bouen and Havre, and the right upon Boulogne, he 
himself with the centre started for Dieppe, ifis plaa 
of campaign was to take possession of the sea-hoard all 
along the Channel, so as to bo able to keep up an 
uninterrupted oommunication both with England and 
the Netherlands. To Plngland’s queen and people 
Henry of Navarre looked above all others to help him 
to put tho crown of France on his head. 

Unwilling as Elizabeth ever was to enter into war, 
she could not help assisting Henry. It was not merely 
that the cause of tho Huguenots excited the symi^thy 
of all England, but there wore the gravest politio^ 
reasons for opposing tho progress of tho pai'ty standing 
out against toe legitimate claimant of the Frendi 
crown. For years the Gatholio League had been little 
else but the tool of King Philip, who had paid regular 
salaries to tho duke of Qnise and tho other principal 
leaders; and the murder of Henri 111., so far from 
loosening toe ties connecting him with tho priestly •< 
party, increased them to such an extent as to induce^ 
him to become a claimant of the crown of France.’ 
ITie claim, put forward in tho name of his eldest 
daughter, offspring of his marriage with toe sister of 
the last of the Vmois, was all but an absurdity, inas¬ 
much as toe fundamental law of the French monarohy 
excluded the sucoossion of fomalel; but this did not 
prevent tho chiefs of too L^uo from giving in, r^re 
or loss openly, their adhesion to hie pretended title. 
Philip, in reality, was the only serious counter-king 
whom tho lioHian Catholic faction could hope to oppose, 
with any chance of success, to Henry of Navarro, there 
being no other claimants of the crown possessed of 
toe shadow of a title, save a poor old priest, the 
(ordinal of Bourbon, who was kept in safe custody by 
toe Huguenots. Under these oiroumstancos, to assist 
Henry of Navarre meant but to make war upon Spain', 
on a field of all others toe most important to England; 
and reluctant as EHzaheth was to risk either her ^d 
or the blood of her mibjeots, she felt tho absolute 
necessity of spending her lust coin and her last soldier 
in keeping Philip from too throne of France. She 
received an envoy from Honry at the moment wlien 
he was burying his predecessor at Compiigne, and 
with unusual alacrity promised at once to lot liim 
have some money, arms, and ammunition. Neither 
arrived a moment too soon. Henry had taken posses¬ 
sion of Dieppe on toe last day of August, and a*ta- 
blished communication with his friends at LaKocbello 
and toe Protestants of the Netherlands; but he had 
not more toon eight thoui^nd soldiers under his com¬ 
mand, and the army bf the League, increased by 
Spanish auxiliaries despatched by tho prinoo of Parma, 
and numbering above forty thousand fighting men, 
was olose at his heels. At Paris, his retreat to toe 
sea-board was considered a flight, and his cause so 
hopeless tlmt when too duke of Mayenne, commander 
of toe citoolio army, left toe capital, he issued a pro- 
tilsmation engaging to bring “toe Beamese” as a 
prisoner to too Bastille in the course of a week. It 
was when Mayenne and his forty thousand had come 
to within & few leagues o^Dieppe that Henry got 
.first inatalmeut of toe suo&ra promfeied by ^irabeth, 
oonsisting of a sum of twenty-* wo thousand itounos. 
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SMttli; m' leva ^ snibiiut, tEti tax# king wm oy(»- 
ioytnl ’^fl .reoeitpt of H, frankly conf^asing to the 
iifflglSiiii «nvoy that ho had never seen so much gold 
Mb liifo. 

few days after lie had roocived the money, on the 
, of Soptembor, 1689, Henry had the intense 
Vgttitifioation of seeing twelve hundred English volun¬ 
teer arrive at Dieppe, which raised hi’« confidence to 
li^eh a pitch iliat he resolved to take the field at once 
^li^inst Mayenne, although tlie forces of the latter 
tvere Btill more than four times as numerous as his 
.Own. At the foot of the castle of Arqiies, where the 
king bad taken up a strong position, the two annft® met, 
and after a tough struggle, which lasted, with short in¬ 
terruptions, for twenty hours, Mayenne had to beat a 
reftreat. The victory, on Henry’s part, was not very 
decisive, but it had a prodigious efiect throughout the 
whole of Franco. From the accounts spread by the 
partisans of th# Catholio League, the people expected 
the capture or annihilation of the king and all his 
adherents as an absolute certainty, and the little of 
Arques so ranch surprised the ignorant Mnltitude of 
the large towns as to cause a complete panic. Henry 
took advantage of it by marching straightway upon 
Paris; and on the last day of October be once more 
found himself on the hill of St. Cloud, looking down 
upon the capital of Franco. His intention was to make 
himself master of th*e city by surprise, but his design 
was frustrated by the watchfulness of the priests, his 
old enemies; and after holding the suburbs for a week, 
and seeing the hopelessness of storming t^o inner for¬ 
tifications, he marched onward to Tours. ‘From thenco 
he made his way into Normandy, capturing Argentan, 
Domfront, Falaiso, Evreux, and other strong places, 
Hie English volunteers distinguishing themselves 
everywhere by their undaunted courage. Various 
reinrorcements, amounting on the whole to about three 
thousand men, hod in the meanwliile come from Eng¬ 
land, encouraging the king to try once more the 
fortune of open battle with his enemy. Mayenne, 
after his rout at Arques, had been hovering about in 
the north of Prance, in communication with the prince 
of Pama; but pretending to fall again upon the 
capital, Henry snceeeded in attracting him towards 
it, and on the 14 th of March, 1690, the king found 
himself a second “time face to face with the army of 
Hie Catiiolio lioague. The straggle that ensued was 
' frightful, although the numlrer of men on both sides 
, was comparatively small. Henry had not more than 
eleven thousand troops Under his command, eight 
thousand foot .and three thousand horse, and the 
Oatholios about double the number, but each side 
fought with a courage approaching frenzy. Prom 
early mom till late at night the white plnipe of the 
,Huguenot king, which* he had stuck on the top of lits 
helmet, a mark for his foes as well ns his fttonds, 
vmved in the thickest of the battle; more than once 
the xanks of the royalists broke under the terrific ratset 
of the soldiers of the League, but again and agmn 
xaliied them, till at last the trOops of Mayenfie 
iiiroa^ed hackward'm wild disordered flight, leaving 
‘lileKriy' lulf their number on the field of wtle. The 
vftflmT'Wks the most complete ever gain^ j^y the 
Ptoteatents of Frsnoe over their enemies. 

'Rie jlh^ariftntt events that wen^ taking plac« hr the 
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great Armada had been shattered ih the'norihetn jiepK 
that the queen awoke to the full sense of iheimmer^ 
danger that had hung over England, and thtrt, 
all her old trust in diplomacy, she resolved to faby 
King Phflip honooforth in no other way than swwd 
in hand. After the failure of Drake’s expedition'Ip, 
Portugld, there wore rumours that Philip was makiii%^ 
preparations for another invasion of England; hut the 
better information of Burleigh’s and WalsinghamV 
spies soon proved that this was not the case, and that 
all his efibrts for the moment were concentrated upon 
strengthening his influence in France, with the view of 
adding the crown of the Vedois to his own. There was 
not a statosman in the oounoils of Elizabeth, Catholio 
or Protestant, who doubted that Philip would seek 
revenge, some day or other, for the loss of his great 
fleet; that he must be fon^t with somewhere was 
absolutely certain, and all agreed that it would bo 
best to make France the battle-field. Thus the Eng¬ 
lish government watched with a keen interest the 
career of the noblo ind illustrious knight-errant, 
styling himself Henry IV., who, with his stanch 
Huguonots, was struggling to gr^ the blood-stained 
crown whidh the de^];gor of a Dominican monk had left 
vacant As nsual, Elizabeth was not in haste to part 
either with her money or her soldiers; and it was not 
until she had positive information tliat Philip was ready 
to enter into a death contest with Henry of Navarro 
for the French crown that she resolved upon openly 
throwing her sword inta the balanoo on tho side of the 
Huguenots. In the spring of 1690, immediately after 
the battle of Ivry, she concluded a regular treaty of 
alliance with Henry, stipulating to send an army to 
his aid, as well as to despatch a fleet to the coast of 
Brittany, where the Spaniards wei'e expected to land. 
The first instalment oi the English forces, nuthbering 
about three thousand men, under Lord Willoughby, 
mi officer of dome experienoo, arrived soon after, and 
more were promised. Elizabeth was importuned by 
the earl of Essex, now in higher favour tlian ever, to 
Mace him at the head of tho anny which was to hold 
France against the Smniards, but she refused, although 
he kept kneeling at her feet for hours. Getting miser 
ly experience, the queen seemed to have betsomo 
aware at last that her handsome fovonritos were not 
necessarily groat commanders of men. 

Heniy scarcely profited by the arrival of the English 
auxiliaries. Tho great victory of Ivry had laid the 
rood to Paris open to him; hut instead of following up 
his advantage immediately, he lost more than two 
weeks at Jmmtes, for no other puiqMse Hiah that of 
making love to a beautiful lady, Antoiuette de Pons, 
dame de la Bo^ Guyom The brave Huguenots, 
aooustoroed as they were to tho gallantries of their 
princely leader, were scandalized at his behaviour in 
this perilous emorgenoy, and demand^ with load 
cries to he led against thO capital. Thus constrained. 
Henty broke away at last frmn the enchanting siren— 
about the fiftieth to wfa<na he had sworn love tmM[< 
death—nnd in slow stages marched upon Park^ taking i 
possession of the suburbs of St. Antoine and St. Mtm^ar.'! 
^ the 7th of May. Five weeks before the city 
|i^ stood, op^ to rooeive tho victorious army <w 
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iral^ iPor :<il£e nrst ttioo wnoe tlm 
'd? tlj$ Hti^enot^ tlw &naticiBm of tiio |)rieiitB 
liid hitpelled'ihem to forgot tboir calling to the ext^t 
of juicing np armo; fearing the Farisians wohld 
oa^iiulatd, toby had thrown their caasocke, armed 
thsniael'vee trith rusty swords and muskets, and formed, 
thomdvee into a regiment, choosing for commander 
hishopof SenUs, a stout prelate, with a fine develop* 
ment oS muscle. For a few days the citizens laughed 
on seeing the monkish regiment parade the streets, 
v/ith cmoiflxes carried aloft ,as banners, and rosaries 
ishtng across their guns. The firing of the priests was 
bad enough, destructive only to themselves; neverthe* 
less the example took effect upon the lower classes, 
and in another week sixty thousand men had sworn 
on the host to defend the capital against the heretio 
king or to die the death of martyrs. The people 
kept their oath as never fanatics did. Henry had no 
sooner arrived before the city, wlion he enclosed it 
strictly on all sides, deeming it more politio to force 
the people into surrender through want of food than to 
establish Iris government by bloodsht'd. But the king, 


ha^tojy’oif the world was the power of fianaticwm ex¬ 
hibited as it was in this defence of Paris. 

Henry lookhd on with somewhat too much corapla* 
oenoy np<m the unspeakable sufferings of Ws deluded 
subjects. There were two ways open to him to end them, 
to fake the city by storm, or to retire from tho siege ; 
but listening both to his political advisers, who told him 
that an assault upon the capital would endanger his 
prospects of tho crown, and to tho preachings of the 
Ilu^enot ministers, who exhibited tho horrors that 
took place within the walls of Paris as a picture of 
heavenly punishment for the massacre of St. Bartho¬ 
lomew, he could not make up his mind for either stro, ' 
but kept hoping tho people would surrender. He ‘ 
hop^ from day to day, and from week to week, re¬ 
lieving the tediousness of the siege by an intrigue witlr 
two ^autiful abbesses, of Montmartre and of i'oissy, 
till one morning, towards tho end of Augnst, the 
sentinels reported the approach of am army from the 
north. It was Philip’s geneml, the prince <rf Parma, 
who had come up from the Netherlands with forty 
thousand men to gain a now title to the crown of France 
by relieving tho capital. Henry marched forwmfi at 


establish Ins government by bloodsht'd. But the king, by relieving tho capital, uenry marched torward at 
himself wonfe-fully free from bigotry, little knew once to give battle j but Parma skilfully evaded it, and 


what was seething in the hot cauldron before his eyes, 
in tho minds of the two hundred thousand hnman 
licings shut up within the narrow walls of the capital. 
There were scarcely any provisions in tho city; but 
the people resolutely prepared themselves to ^e of 
hunger till relief should come from without. Nearly 
all the com, flour, and meat was exliaustod in the first 
fortnight of the siege, and then, the btginning of 
June having arrived, recourse was had to such unusual 
food as the fiosh of horses, dogs, and cats. This, too, 
came to an end in another fortnight, whou rats, mice, 
and other vermin were seizrai eagerly and devoured 
with avidit}', together with thistles, nettles, and blades 
of grass growing between tho stones in the lessor 
thoroughfares. All the while the priests and monks 
were feasting well, having laid by good stores in the 
immense granaries of their convents; but fearing now 
that the people would attack them, they distributed a 
small portion, taking care, however, to' give to none 
but well-arm^ men, and preaching in all the ohurohos 
anchat every street corner the new doctrine, that of all 
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li^ a series of strategic marches and conntennarchea en- 
tmed his adversary away from tho capital, until he had 
been enabled to throw into it large stores of food, arras, 
and ammunition. Too lato, the Sing saw that he had 
been duped; and tlie oontinnanoe of the siege having 
become tiseless, he goliop^ away with his Hnemeuots 
to the west. There was abundance of work ^ him 
in tliis quarter of Prance. A number of towns whidi 
had been royalist before had fallen off from Heniy 
through the intrigues of priests, backed by Spanish 
gold, while a largo fleet had sailed from tho Tagus to 
take possossiou of Brittany. To prevent the landing 
of Philip’s troops, the king hurried onward in foroed 
marches, but without success. At tlio bemnuingof 
October, 1690, the Spanish flotilla threw auiwor in the 
harbour of Blavet, disembaiking six thousand men, 
and establishing a firm footing on tho coast Tlte 
French Protestants and royalists wore greafely alarmed' 
at this movement, but scarcely so much as Elizabeth, 
whose fears wore that Brittany might prove the step- 
ping-stoue of a new Armada. She hitrriedly concluded 


of July arrived, and with it horrors of horrors. The 
streets write strewn with skoletou-like empsos, fright- 
ftil to' look at; and tlie ghastly mmoar epi-ead every¬ 
where that the living had coramenood to cat the dead. 
It* was ou the sngg^ion of Bernardino de Mendoza, 
worthy ambassador of King Plrilip, that experiments 
were made to emifo the bones of the dead in mortars, 
so as to convert them into flour } aufl this once com¬ 
menced, the starving wretches threw themselves like 
vultures ou the disgpisting food, eating the corpses 
eutite. But even this was not the climax of horrors. 
There were vt^ue stories afloat—all but incredible— 
,of mothers having killed and devoured their own 
IMfimte; of whole nuuilies subobting Ujpon the corpses 
,pf their reUriives. Every one that had tasted the 
nameless food peritfoed soon after; and y»t “ Mendoza's 
loiortaT” contmued its work, and the citizens, all but, 
tefosed 'to ironrender. Nev® in the 



drawn on their expulsion from France. The English 
auxiliaries, to the number of four thousand, commanded 
by Sir Jerim Norris, landed at I’aimpol^on the northern 
coast, of Brittany, at the ooraraeneement of 1691, and 
with them came a portion of Elizabeth’s navy to 
watch t^ approaches into the ChannoL There were 
rnmonrs rife in London and 'all along the southern' 
coastv-ihat another host of big, skve-propelled galleys 
was about being launched towards the shore of Ei^ 
land. . 

The march of the prince of Panna upon Paris, and 
the landing of Spanish troops in Brittany, which 
fidlowed soon ofter, gave rise to an extraordinary 
wwlike" feolii^ among Elizabeth’s subjects. It was 
embarrassing, in many iespects to the queen, but 
still more so to Burleighf[|vho8ii.', increasing age did not 
fevour any but tlxHighte of pe^ce, tho more so as he 
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Iiad "toat thfe year befijro bis tn«sty coadjutor, Sir 
Frantna ^alsingbain, wbicb tnade the burdem of 
gowatncnt hang heavy upon his BhonWors, The earl 
of Easex, as one of the chief loaders of the war party, 
was moBt obnoxious to the old stateaman, whoso aim 
jfor more than a generation had been to make England 

S reat by peace; and to rid himself of his peiwnal in- 
Uenoo, Burleigh persuaded Elisabeth to send him 
into France as commander of a body of troojw. The 
qnwn was loth to mrt from her handsome favourite; 
however, she could not withstand his own pressing 


despatch of Sir John iNorns to Brittany, Essex sailed 
for Dieppe, at the bead of a force of throe thousand 
nix hundred men, including three hundred gentlemen 
volunteers. Having thus banished in a convenient 
manner the chief adversary of his peace nolii^, Burleigh 
proceeded to msderate tho war-fever by giving it an 
outlet. There were a hundred schemes afloat for 
laying hold of Philip’s treasure fleets from the West 
Indies, and ho made tho Ijneen sancstion two of them, 
pro 2 X)undod respectively by lX)rd 'Ihomas Howard and 
the earl of Cumberland, and which appared the least 
mad of the whole. Howard started with seven ships, 
and Cumberland with eight, and both attacked the 
Spanish “ plate-fleet ” on the Atlantic, hut mot with a 
signal repulse, Philip having had the wisdom of 
ordering his treasure to be esoortod by a powerful 
naval force, consisting of not less than fifty-five sail. 
In the attack of Howard’s squadron, a fin© ship had to 
be alMmdoned—tho first English man-of-war tliat h^ 
yet fallen into tho hands of the Spaniards. The ship 
was commanded by Sir Iliehard Qrcnvill^ aiding as 
vice-admiral of the fleet, who did not give in till after 
a desperate fight, lasting from three m the afternoon 
till midnight, by which time nearly every man on 
board was either killed or wounded, masts, sails, and 
tackle cut to pieces, and nothing but a hulk left, lying 
on the water like a log. The bravo commander was 
mortally wounded in the action, but dying addressc^ 
some cheering words to his companions. “ Here die 
I, Kichord Grenville,” the old sailor exclaimed, “ with 
a joyful and quiet mind, for that T have ended my 
life as a true soldier ought to do, fighting for his 
country, queen, religion, and honour,” 

-The ill success of the naval expeditions against 
Sjimin had the consequence of ipaking Elizabeth more 
cautious in her further proceedings, smd King Henry 
soon began to feel the effect of it. He had been pro¬ 
mised fresh supconrs in the woke of the auxiliaries 
commanded by IWix ; but they failed to arrive, and 
instead of them camo angry letters from the queen. 
She complained that her smdiera*under £ssex.bad not 
been exclusively .employed, as stipulated in foimer 
treaties, ^^inst tho Spaniards, but sent to assist in 
the siege of Ponen, undertaken iu tho king’s interest 
alone. 1 am astonished that any one,'^ Elizabeth 
:wrote to Henry, in her own onoigeuomannneT, “ who 
ia so much l^holdeu to us for aid in his need, should 
pay his most assured friend in sudi base coin. Can 
yoti Shragine that the softness of my sex deprives mo 
tha oourt^e to resent a public affront’ The royal 
bloraT boasit could not brook from the mightiest 
prinoo in Christendom aucdi treatment as yon have 


witlim the Iwd three months me*! . He iiot 

displeased if I tell you roundly, that if thoi| you treet 
your friends, who freely and from puro affeotkiQ ate' 
serving you at a most important tinm, they may j^l. 
you hereafter in your greatest need,” Henry w^ ,no!t, 
a little ofTendod at this letter, its boastfulness, M iml 
as its evident ixynstioe. It was sheer ahsni^ity for 
Elizabeth to pretend that she was aiding him out of 
"pure affootion ” to drive the Spaniards from the soil 
of France; and this and the consideration thathis 
haughty royal ally had hitherto doled out her assist¬ 
ance most sparsely to him, coupling every little service 
with reraonstnmoea and conditions, made Henry 
silently resolve to free himself from her ties. He 
felt the more indined to do so, as the aid he was re¬ 
ceiving from England was gradually becoming more 
and more usolera to him and tending to he dangerous, 
The forc^ under the earl of Essox had prevented his 
own army from capturing Rouen, the neadlong im¬ 
petuosity of the handsome ravourito not being tempered 
by the smallest grain of military genins; while tlie 
English troops in Brittany, commanded by Sir John 
Korria,to whom misfortune clung as to an ancient 
frieiid, had met with nothing but a constant series of 
defeats. Weighing all these facts carefully in his 
own mind, the king arrived at the great resolution to 
make peace with the majority of his subjects in the 
only way he could hope to do, by becoming a mem¬ 
ber of the state church. It was more a conquest 
over princely pride than deep religious coni iction for 
Heniy to rush to this determination, which was' 
facilitat<^ by tho counsel of some of the loading 
Huguenots themselves. They could not help seeing 
with him that the wild fanaticism of the multitude 
could not bo kept down even by deluging tho oouutrj’ 
in blood for another generation to come, and that the 
nominal conversion of their leader to the tenets of tho 
majority, insuring his safe instalment on the throne, 
would 1)6 infinitely more favourable to the cause of 
Protestantism than a hundred won battles. Swayed 
by these weighty considerations, Henry imblicly de¬ 
clared his readiness to become a convert to Roman 
Catholicism, and at tho same time despatched an envoy 
to make his peace witli tho holy father at Romo. 

Elizabeth professed great anger at tho step taken 
by her ally, which, however, furnished ipal satis&ction 
to Burleigh. More sincerely attached to rrotestantism 
than his mistress, Burleigh yet felt assured that it 
would be tho groatest curse to England to b& led into 
a vast continental war; and aware, at the same time, 
that the simplest way of driving the Spaniards from 
France would be tho accession of Henry IV., he epuld 
not find it in his heart to blame the Hu^enot prince 
for tlie intended apostacy. The earl of xkisex, by the 
queen’s desire, -vijas recalled from Normandy ; hut to 
make up fur this lorn in the opposition to Philip’s 
ambition, Burleigh enoonra^ the ntting out of several 
other naval undertakings a^nst Spain. The ill-luck 
of the two last expeditions had done but little towards 
checking the desire of IhigliBh sailors to have a peep ; 
into the contents of the wonderful “ plate-fleet" which u 
kept crossing the broad Atlantic once or twice a year, i 
and ^exe were scores of adventurers ready to sta^ 
,their fortunes and their lives in the attempt Among! 
thoee most anxious to undertake the task another Hmh 





iiyM in »o»Mintl»lJy diiKrwXK- with waiden. In the ej^etle, which, as the aliEowd son of 

|l^f{tieen<^ having presumed iotinnsfer bia homage Burleigh well unaer&tood, was meant for the eyes of 
“{pm ^er person to tnat of one of her ladies of honour, Elizabeth, the much-exporioncod sailor drew a start- 
a heAntifal creature, called Elizabeth Throgmorton; 'ling picture of the effects of the passion of love. “ My 
and it was with ^e double intention of repairing his heart,” wrote Sir Walter, “ was never broken till this 


sliattered' fortune, and of escaping imprisonment in 
the Tower, with which his sovereign threatened him 
' £}r worshipping any other but her aged charms, that 
he plannm a new expedition for seizing the Indian 
treasure. His name being in high renown as (m 
experienced sea-rover, Baleigb had little trouble in 
getting the necessary capital for the speculation, so 
uiat nothing was wanted hut the sanction of govern¬ 
ment to carry it ouh This was obtained through Sir 
Itobert ^il, oldest son of Burleigh, who had jiwt 
been appoint^ to the post of secretary of state left 
vacant by Walsinghom, and being a violent enemy of 
the earl of Essex, thought fit to patronize Baleigb, who 
had engaged in many quarrels with tlie fiivourite. 
The squadron of Ealoigli, consisting of thirteen ships, 
well manned but ill provisioned, loft the Biver M^- 


beart,” wrote Sir Walter, “ was never broken till this 
day, that 1 hear the queen is going away, whom I 
have followed so many years with so groat love and 
desire in many journeys, and am now left behind in 
a dark priMm all alone. While she was yet near at 
hand, lhat I might hear of her once in two or three 
days, my sorrows were less gi’oat. But now my heart 
is cast into tho depth of all misery—I that was wont 
to behold her riding like Alexander, hunting like 
Diana, walking like Venus; the gentle wind blowing 
her feir hair ^ut her pure cheeks like a nymph j 
sometime sitting in the shade like a goddess; some¬ 
time singing like an angel, sometime playing like 
Orpheus—^behold tho sorrow of the world! I am be¬ 
reaved of all.” The anoient royal s^aidon, sharp- 
featured, grey-haired, and wrinkled, witoh-like more 
than bewitching, very demurely accepted Haleigh’s 


way, whore it had oeon fitted out, in the spring of atrocious fiattery, and to reward him and prove horsolf 
1592, and kept cruising about the Azores for several once more njunph, angel, and Venus, let him out of 
months, without, however, meeting with the. great 'prison. Asa further recompense, Sir Walter obtained, 
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“ plato-floet.” Not to go home quite empty-handed, 
the adventurers kept watching the Portuguese coast 
till meeting with a good prize in a merchant vessel, 
called tho “ Madro de Dios,” chartered with jewelry 
and" other valuable goods to tho amount of half a 
million sterling. But the honest sailors who followed 
the fiirtunos of Sir Walter pocketed the diamonds 
before they got to England, and when the share¬ 
holders in tho expedition canie to examine the piizo 
they found it worth next to nothing. To crown his 
misfortune, EiJoigh was thrown into the Tower as 
socm as ho had sot foot on shore, together with his 
fail- sweetheart, Elizabeth 'Phrogmorton. It bad been 


through tlie interest of the orewn, a seat in the House of 
Commons; and etiriy in tlie year 159^, a few months 
after his discharge from the Tower, made his appear¬ 
ance at Westminster as representJMivo of the people. 
The koen-oyed sailor had discovered a shorter road to 
preferment than that vifi, Spain and tlio plato-floots. 

The new parliament which the queen had sum¬ 
moned, and which was opened on the 19th of February, 
1593, was remarkable as exhibiting the despotic 
tendencies of the aged qneen. One of tho effects of 
the indulgence of the horde of sycophants which sur¬ 
rounded her was that she had como to believe herself 
all but infeUible, which made her treat the lords and 


reported to the queen that her old favourite iutended commons in a style unknown since tJio days of 
to marry secretly the too beautiful lady of honour, Henry VUI. Tho haughty demeanour of Elizabeth^ 
and in her rage she thought tliat the crime could approaching the ludicrous in its vehemence and un- 


not bo atoned for otherwise than by cutting off tlie 
heads of tho two lovers. 

There was a sad spectacle of decay of mental 
jMwei-8, and «-owth of all the meaner passions of the 
soul, in the declining years of EUzaboth. Though 
nov/ close upon sixty, tho queen was more absurdly 
vain of her charms than ever in her life, indulgent to 
none but the most outrageous flatterers, and thereby 
making her court a botbra of intrigue and falsobood. 
Burleigh himself, in whose wisdom Elizabeth believed 
as in t^t of no other man, was more than once on the 


approaching the ludicrous in its vehemence and un¬ 
reasonableness, became apparent on tho first day of 
the session. When the sjjeaker of the commons, Sir 
Edward Coke, made tho three usual refiuests of free¬ 
dom from an-ost, of liberty of speech, and of right of 
remonstrance, she replied, by the mouth of the lord 
keeper, in a kind of invective which absolutely startled 
the loyal representativos of the nation. She told 
them that she felt graciously incline to grant free¬ 
dom from arrest, provided “ that it was not to cover 
any man’s ill doi^a,” but that as to liberty of speech 
she warned them “ that wit and speech were calculated 


prant of falling into irremediable disgrace by not to do harm; that their liberty of speccS extended no 
chiming in With the fulsome flatteries of the courtly further than ‘ ay’ or ‘ no;’ and that if any idle hea^s 
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tribe; and but for tho shrewdness of his son, the secr^ hazarded themselves by meddling with church and 
tary of state, whose keen eyes, looking out from a state, tb6 speaker should not receive their bills.” 
determed body, were bent upon wtoffing eveiy man This was like a design to reduce parliament to a 
and every action in the surroundings of the throne, ho mere tax-voting assembly—a meaning not at all hidden 
might have ended his career in prison, if not on the 1^ her majesty. “ They wore not called together,” 
scaffold. This was the &te destined fer Sir Walter the lord keeper expressed himself very clearly, in the 
'Baleigh, but he savefi himself for the moment by an name of the queen, " to make now laws, or lose good 
extravagant piece eff adulation. Hearing, a few weeks hours in idle speeches, but to vote a supply to enable 
.%fter bis imprisonment in the Tower, that tho queen her majesty to d^end hor realm against the hostile 
'intended to l^ve Bondon on a journey, he wrote a long attempts m tlie king of The majori ty of tho 

^tter to his ’pati^on, Sir Bobert Oe^ passionately members of the House of fJommoi'?? wore oow«l under 
>,{pulling that bo was dyhig for Ibvo of the royal •this show of despotism; and a few who dared to make 
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simple lOdtlidd of being thrown into prtsotu I'his 
Mpp^ned to font r^resentativea who h^ brought in 
^ n; petition, couched m the most humble terms, entreat, 
ing he* majesty to declare herself .regarding ^e 
' ‘ siiooosraon.'and to two others who had prepared bills 
. Ibr altering some gross abuses in the ecclesiastical 
oonrto. The mere allusion to the possible necessity of 
altering any part of her government machinery put 
Slizabeth in such a wrath that she scut for the 
speakw, tolling him “ to inform the commons that 
palrliaments were the creatures of her will ; that she 
might summon and dissolve them, nullify ot give 
effect to their decisions according to hor pleasure; 
that she was indignant at their presumption, and, 

“ once for all, forbade the exhibition of any bills 
touching the reformation of matters of church or 
state.” This was enough to make all the members 
still out of prison kiss the rod very humbly. They 
voted with great alacrity two subsidies at once ; and 
when the queen declared that this was not sufficimit 
they voted three. The voting over, Elizabeth dis¬ 
solved the parliament in person, severely reprimand¬ 
ing the members for tlmir betoviour. Hepiimand 
was never bettor deservc»i. 

Elizabeth's arbitrary proceeding, like all despotic 
violence, was in reality but the cloak of weakness. 
Never since the acetssion of the queen had the policy 
of the government been more unstable, more aimless,, 
and more under the vacillating influence of potty 
factions than now when she was trampling upon the 
tights of the nation. The cause of all was visible 
enough. The groat bmin that had ruled England for 
nigh forty years was losing its power : Burleigh was 
fast succumbing to age, and them was no man as yet 
to take his place. His son, Sir Eobert Cecil, who, as 
quaintly stated by an old writer, “ carried upon his 
Kttle crooked body a head and a hoad-piece of a vast 
content,” was still too young and inexperienced in 
aferirs to exert much influence in the government; 
and above him and ainnnd him them was such wild 
turmoil of intrigue, strife, and ambition as might have 
bewildoied the stemliost and wariest politician of the 
ago. “ There was never,” Cecil wrote to a friend, “ in 
court such emulation, such envy, such back-biting, 
as is now at this timeadding that dishonour had 
become tbo best coin br pni-chasing honour. The 
result of all this was despotism at homo and weakness 
abroad, the latter visible not only in the relations 
with France, but still more with the Nctherlauds. 
Ihe aid -^venjiy Elizabeth to the Dutch Protestants 
in tlieir struggle for independence had gone on 
diminishing for years ; but the pretensions of the 
queen in directing their movements to hor own advan¬ 
tage remained high nevertheless, and when some little 
• 8|m:lt of opposition was shown she suddenly turned 
round upon them, demanding to ho reimbursed for all 
her previous expenses. It was a harsh and cruel 
•denuind, and in reply to it the brave republirams, now 
under tlm leadorahip of Maurioe of Or^ge, son of the 
./murdered stadholder, pleaded their great poverty , and 

1 extreme difficulty rn supporting the war agaiimt 

. Spaniards, that made it impusidblo for them to 

disohar^ old liabilities, whldi, l^des, by tho tetms 
of the tiuaties entered upon, were to be aetttod only' 
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at the oouclneaou ef'petioe, ; ' 

effect upon the queen, asid ^^ .ooutisaed to 
upon immediate repayment^ e^biiting in a ati-iltiM , 
manner tlie inoreasing hardness of a mind 
with age, with hopes unfnlfllled, aoid becoming Store 
and more unsympathising. For a memt^t tokrp 
seemed danger of the dispute with the fighting 
« beggars" of the United Provinoes liecomiug senoito j* ^ 
but lortunately tor them, and still more for tito 
honour of England, the matter was arranged fiiudly 
by Sir Thomas Bodloy, Elizabeth’s envoy in the 
Netherlands. After long and painful negotiations, 
he succeeded in ooncluding a fre^ treaty, supersed¬ 
ing all former ones, by which the people of .the 
United Provinces hound themselves to nay the qtteen 
annually twenty thousand pounds, till the extinction 
of her debt, to oonelndo no peace with Philip without 
her consent, and, in the event of a war with 
to assist her with a certain number of sbijis. These 
were hard teims for a people that had been struggling 
for more than a generation for its very existence, and 
w||B still in the death-throes of a war carried on 
against overwhelming odds. 

The harsh treatment of the Dutch Protestants, with 
whom he was intimately allied, quickened the desire 
of tlio king of Franco to free himsmf from the necessity 
of the cautions assistance afforded by Elizabeth, by 
making peace with his Catholic subjects. On tbo 
loth of May, 1593, Homy made the public announce¬ 
ment of his intention to be “ instruotM ” by a number 
of bishops in the faith of the ancient religion ; and tlm 
instruction, exti'uding over exactly two hours, having 
been given, the Huguenot king \va8 solemnly Emitted 
as a member of the church of liome. The ceremony 
took place at St. Denis, cradle and buriai-plaoo of the 
monarclis of France, on Sunday, the 25th of July. Af 
eight o’clock in the morning the king, surrounded by 
an immense train of nobles and high dignitaries of 
state, and preceded and followed by his Swiss and 
Sootoh life-guards, bent his steps towards the cathedral 
of St. Denis, tlirough streets oovered with flowers, and 
crowded by a vast multitude, who rent the air with 
their aooh^ations. Tlie cathedral was shut when 
the king arrived ; then his trumpets sounded, and he 
himself knocked at tim gate. It flew open in an 
instant, and the archbishop of Bonrges, with seven 
hisho{)s and a countless number of prn.>8ts, were seen 
ranged in a semioirole at the foot of the high altar. 

“ Who are yon?” demanded the archbishop, on,Henry 
approaching. “,Je suis le loi!” — I am the king! — was 
the reply. “What do yon wish here?” again de¬ 
manded the archbishop. “ I demand to be deceived , 
within the palo of the Catholic, Apostolic, and itoman , 
church,” said the king. On a mgn nom the archbishc^, ! 
Henry kneeled down at his feet, to make his pnblio 
declai-atiott of ffiith. “ I protest and swear,” the king 
.exclaimed slowly, “before the face of the Almighty . 
God, that I will live and die in the Catholic rdigion, 
which 1 will protoot 'and defend ^inst all enemies, 
at the peril of my blood and my life.” The arch- . 
Inshcq) now offered Henry his saorod ring to kiss, itodV 
. giving him tiie absolution and benediction, lod him to ! 
the fiSit of tho altar. Here the king r«^ted hie oath 
on his while the jpricsts ajid choir, joined . 

the vast assoniBlage within tho cathedral, bnfito totin'.' 
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iojb? tlM) «tmii)W ot tbs *' I'd iDeum Laudamii^.^ After 
ibl* opttfcwsd. (ittended high mass, and them ! 

Mtunwd through the flowoiHsitrewn_ streets to his 
M^aoe, amidst crowds fraatio with joy. Borne hod 
oooqaer^i and Uto faith of reason had lost ite l»at 
chance of ruling France. 

The apoetaoy of Henry IV. had not the immediate 
effisot he oxpeoted from it. Ihe civil war, in which 
relirion was the mere pretext, as for at least as the 
lea^rs were oonoernod, was carried on with more or 
less intermission, and the chief enemy of Henry, ]^ilip 
of Spain, got oven fiercer in his warlike attitude. 
While formng the pope not to acknowledge the con- 
versiou of the king as reah, ho kept pouring troops 
aitor troops into Brittany und the northern provinces 
of France, determined to gain a firm hold in tire 
country for tlie assertion of his claims. Philip was 
now sixty-six years of ago, and broken under disease; 
but his ambition seemed to bo growing with his wast¬ 
ing body, and with one foot in the grave ho oratinaed 
dreaming of world-dominion. Ho kept working hard 
all day, writing despatchos to his generals and ambas¬ 
sadors, assisted by none but his eldest daughter, aged 
twenty-seven, described as “a vety lusty, beautiful 
lady,” who had become his fiivourite child since the 
death of the piiuce of Asculo. Her cliief pastime,” 
3lr. Slauden, one of Burleigh’s secret omi^rios, ro- 
iiorted, “ is the reading of history and writing -with 
her fetlrer, Iho latter being his common oconpation, 
whereby ho despatched more than any throe secretaries, 




the woild.” To seat this daughter upon the throne of 
France, leaving to his eldest wm, a bay of fifteen, “ of 
a fair, sanguine complexion, addicted to music and 
riding,” the rule of ail his other dominions, was the 
groat ambition of Philip; and, accoiding to Burleigh's 
agents at Madrid, ho added te it that of seizing the 
diadem of Elizabeth, and imiting England and France 
under one crown. The latter scheme, or pretended 
sohemo, wild and visionary as it seemed, met, nover- 
tholcss, with general belief; and after tlie invasion of 
Brittany by Philip there were few who doubted that 
another Aimada would soon moko its a])poarance on 
tho coast of England. The belief found its expression 
in the constant organizations of naval armaments 
diificted against Spain and tho Spanish possessions. 
Although the more recent expeditions had turned out 
voiy unfortunate to the chief persons concerned, there 
was ag^ever-oeosing crowd of adventurers ready to 
embatfc in new ones; and scarcely a season passed 
without some fleet or other sotting sail fiom Plymouth 
or the ‘Biver Thames to bum the ships and lay hand 
on the golden duoats df King Philip. The spirit, use¬ 
ful as it was to breed danng seamanship, was not 
altogether creditable to the En^ish nation; but Eliza¬ 
beth had neillun' the force nor tho ’^H.ll to put a stop 
to it, and content of ruling her subjoots on shore in 
de^t fisshion, (die had not a word to say against her 
sailors turning pirates, as long «0 she could share in 
tho spoils. “My sister of Expand*does not care for 
glory unless it is gilded," said Henry IV. to the am- 
DaS8^or of Vepice, on the latter proposing to fit out an 
espodition, with Mieaboth’s aid, for exploring the NBe. 

ulie romouis of a Spemish invasion, after subsidiDg 
for ^ while in 1694, when Philip’s troops met with' 


teveral defeats both in Franco and tho KoUierlunds, 
^uired renewed strength in the spring of the fidlow- 
ing 3 ^r. It was ropoitod by tho English bpim at 
Madrid that the galleys prepared vroro ru^y to embai k 
their cargoes of sailor^ soldiors, and slavtst, uud that 
nothing was wanted to siart tlio now Axmiuia but tlio 
arrival of the Indian treasure-fleet. That Philip was 
in want of funds was alimdy known in England, his 
enormous wars, and subsidies paid to adlieronts all 
over the Continent, swalloyring up more than his 
gi^ntio revenues from tlw Eow World; and his credit 
had come to stand so low for tho moment tluit ’even 
the Genoese hankers, always willing to issue loans to 
respectable kings at twenty or thirty per cent, interest, 
refused to honour his drafts. ,Based ujam these 
iiiots and rumours, a great plan was brought forward 
by Sir Francis Hiake and Sir John Hawkins. It wm 
to ruin Philip by taking possessiun of tlio hai'bouie in 
tho West Indies, from which tho annual “plato-lleets" 
set sail, and thus deprive him with one stroke bolii 
of his immediate supplies of treasure and of those 
for some time to come. The plan was roooivod with 

f reat favour, not only by the people of England, hut 
y Elizabeth, whoso* imagination was dazzk d by tho 
idea of streams of gold divozted from Philip’s exchequer 
into her own. She therefore gave imraodiato pormis- 
bion to her two naval hoioes to engage in tho ontor- 
priso, promising that six of her own. bhips should assist 
in it. Thus encouraged, the preparations made qniok 
progress, and in .July, 1596, Hiake and Hawkins set 
sail with a splendid fleet of thirty ships, carrying close 
upon throo tljousaud men. It was the largest ex]>odi 
tion ever sent from England across the Atlantic, and 
being in charge of two suoli leaders as Hiake and 
Hawkins, thoie wore few who doubted that tho success 
would bo more than adequate to the expootatiuns 
entertained. But a few months sufficed to dispel Uieso 
illusions, showing once more that since tho defeat of 
the Armada Elizabeth’s subjects were given loo much 
to underrate tho valour of their enemies. 'I’Jio adven¬ 
turers commenced by attacking Porto liico, but wore 
repulsed with groat loss, suffering a thoiough defeat, 
which BO rnudi affected Hawkins that he expired of grief 
soon after. The death of tho great bailor took place 
on tho 12th of Novomhor; and the same evening Hi-^e 
had a narrow cbcajio fi»un a canuuu-bail that eavriod 
tho btool from under him as ho sat at snppi'r and 
killed two of his chief officers. Nothing daunted, he 
pursued his voyage to Panama, wliioh he attempted to 
take, hut ag.iin foiled, and in revenge burned and 
ravaged Nombre de Hios and several other towns on 
tho isthmus of Darien. The ignobte waifore was 
ended by the death of Drake, on tho 28fli ef January, 
1696, little more than two months after that of 
Hawkins. Without leodoib, .and utterly dispirited, 
the BurvivorB of the expedition now made their way 
back to England, where they were received with 
reproaches by EUzalxsth. Glim old i^o was fost 
destroying all her nobler inslineth, louving her unable 


Upon tho peome of England the defeat of the 
enterprise which nad raised such high hopi's had no 
other effect than that of begetting a loud cry for 
renewed exertions, groeiter tlian any yet matlo, to 
curb the power and pride < ** Idiiiip. The queen 



loa^A' i^'.'dtejcorage •t^"'t!r4t>f&V6y, ]5Mi| |*thinty IjJ^'garriscaii’^' 

-wallAwayTiyit beforelon^ «^i€% through 'oejm w»egreat dtoger to^hioh i» im expotof 
iuHi&^aoe oflEkrex, 'whose paseiou for the pomp loaiag these important places; hut being engine 
ahpai'ekoitemeiit of the battle-field appeared to increase sanguinary warfare in the routh of Franco, ^^n|lt 
with age, growing into a soii of fury. He now pro- his old enemies of the Catholic League, he was unable 
po9^ to Euzabeth a scheme of extraordinary magni- to hurry to the relief of his threatened Channel pcuts, 


tude. It was notliing loss than that of rnTading 
Spain with an army of twenty-fivo thousand men, 
and seizing Cadiz, the strongest naval fortress of 
the kingdom, and principal station of lliilip’s fieot. 
Burleigh declared himself strongly against this expe¬ 
dition, as fraught with enormous cost, and very doubt- 


and had to content himself to iniroke the aid of 
Elizabeth. The demand, preferred in the humblest 
manner by a special envoy, was refused by the queen, 
who for the moment felt incensed against Henry for 
sevei'al witty remarks which he was said to have 
uttered about her ■vanity and ill-temper. But not 


ful of success ; and Elizabeth seemed inclined to listen many days passed before she had seriously to repent 
to his arguments, when a matter of very trifling the fndnlgonoe of such petty revenge. On the 6th of 
imporlanoe throw her over to tho side of Essex and April, while Henry’s envoy was still trying to persuade 
the war party. 'I'Here appeared a book at Antwerp, her to assist his master, eight thousand Spanish troops' 
fuipposed to be written by Cardinal Allen and some of suddenly appeared bofote Calais, summoning the 
the English Jesuits at Borne, bearing the title, “ A governor to surrender; and two days after the news 
Conference about the succession to the crown of reached London that, unless there arrived immediate 
Ingland: divided into two parts, whereof the first assistance, the city would have to succumb. Now 
containeth the discourse of a civil lawyer how and in Elizabeth took the alarm. She at onoo despatched the 
what manner pi-opinquity of blood is to be preferred, earl of Essex to Dover, to cross tho Channel with tho 
and the second, the speech of a temporal lawyer about fleetest ships that were being got imdy for the invasion 
the particular titles of all such as do or may pretonde ui Spain, and attempt to raise the siege of Calais at 
witliiin Ingland, or witliout, to the next succession.” any cost and any price. Essex started as soon as ho 
The hook attempted to prove, in a very able manner, hafi received the queen’s commands; but he had not 
the right of King Philip to the throne of England, gone many hours whW another express anived, re- 
liased on his descent from Johu of Gaunt, duko of porting the fall of Calais os inevitable if not relieved 
Lancaster; and dwelling strongly on the argued within three days. It was a Sunday morning when 
illegitimacy of Elizabeth, on account of the conviction the courier, hooted, spurred, and dnst-covered, in^e 
of Anno Boleyn for adulten% it put her into an extra- his appearance before Elizabetli^ just as she was 
ordinary rage. 'VVhat added to it was that the going to attend divine service at her chapel. She 
publication was dedicated to tho earl Essex, who qnicldy put down her •prayer-book, and calling her 
was overwhelmed with praises, being described os “a secretary, dictated an order to the lord mayor and 
man like to have the highest part or sway in deciding aldermen of London to impress a few tho,.san«i able- 
of this gieat affair,” namely of the succession. The bodied males, or as largo a number as they could seize, 


object of this dedication, and of coupling her fevourito’s and send them off to Dover, before tho day was gone. 
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name with her own, was too evident to moke tho 
queen suspect for a moment that Essex could have 
had a previous knowledge of it; and while reserving, 
therefore, all her anger for tho unknown authors, she 
resolved to chastise Philip as their patron or employer. 
Being printed at Antwerp, under the eyes of his chief 
lepresentativo in the Netherlands, there could l>o no 
doubt as to King Philip being tho principal originator 
of tho “ Conference about tlm succession,” in which 
his pretended claims were so well sustained; so that 
when she learnt that the hook was distributed in 
thousands of (opies all over the kingdom, rfio was 
ready for the invarion of Smin. 

The preparations for Ino great expedition wore 
carried on wkh much despatch all through the 
spring of 169(5, when the ne'ws of another vast 
stroke of Spanish policy fell startling upon tho oars 
of the queen. For Qomo time past tlie •northern 


The fathers of the city weie listening to a sermon at 
St. Paul’s Cross when tho royal mandate arrived, and 
did not wait for tho end to execute it. A brilliant 
idea flashed through tho brain of the worthy lord 
mayor immediately on receipt of the order from his 
high, mighty, and most dreaded sovoieign. It was no 
easy task under ordinary circumstanoos to catch so 
n^y able-bodied males at such voiy ^ort notice 
given; and it struck his lordship that tho very host 
way to net his victims would he to pounce upon 
them while lost in tho tranquillity of prayer and 
meditation, llie schemo was omiuontly sqq^eesfuL 
Before tho morning service was over the doom of all 
tlie city churchos were suddenly closed, and to the 
intense surprise of tho congregations, sheriffs*' officers 
marched in, and collared thostdutest and l>est4ookiiig 
of the male worshippers, '*In tlie afternoon tho pious 
citizens thus selected had arms put in their hands, 
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division of the army with which Philip was prQsp- and before tho evening* sun had set (hey were trudg- 
cuting tho war against Henry IV. of France had boon ing along the old road to Canterbury, The queen 


cuiuig ino war agauisc nenry iv. oi rranee naa poen ing aiong me oia roao to uanteroiiry, rue queen 
making considerahlo progress, chiefly through tho greatly {^mirod the prompt action of the lord mayor 
energy of a new governor of the Spinish Netherlands, and hw brethren; which admiration, however, was not 
the Archduke Albeit, appointed to his high post after shared by all herhubjeots. 

the deoeot '' of the prince of Parma. The ar(Muke,,Jn Energetic os wore the measures taken by Elizabeth 
the Sumnier of 159.!>, had taken the city of Oamhray to relieve Calais, they proved completely useless, 
by ^rprise, aiid spreading his troops frean thence Before the herd of poor citizens kidnapped for glory 
westward wAs thi'oatening the towns of Picardy an4 idkfl feoop driven to the searshore, the report that the' 
the French ports on tlie Channel, all of them hnt icily, English for so many centuries, had Man into 
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jliiA-Invm «iUy of '^nb^ the event oonld 
talsen place, an^' that the' btmdte^ih 
#'the amament premriii^ to be thrown ^gainat 
dominions would have prevented him fi:om 
: hoistmg his dag in jsight of the English shore. But 
regrets were vam under the oiroumstanoes: to save 
CiSaiS would have been eac^, but to reconquer it was 
all but impossible; and nothing remained but to con¬ 
tinue the preparations for the invasion of Spain with 
redoubled energy.' Elizabeth had not been at diet 
inclined to form the exp^ition on as large a scale as 
proposed by the earl of Essex; but the advance of the 
Spanish arms on the Channel decided her, and she 
seemed inclined for tho moment to go raiher above 
than under the estimate. Taking advantage of tho 
treaty ooncliided just before with theUnitod Pnivinces, 
she desmtehod Sir Francis Ycre, a friend of Essex, to 
Amsterdam, to demand tho assistance of the Dutch 
rebels in tho attack upon Spain. The noble-hearted 


“ beggars^’ responded to the appeal with great 
liberality by sending twice the number of ships they 
wore bonnd to by tho terms of the treaty, almost for¬ 
getting their own position in tho desire to aid in the 
enterprise. To this resolution King Henry, whose 
induouoe was great in tho Netherlands, contributed 
much. Philip was tho only man upon eartli whom 
the Bravo and good-natured king hated with all the 
fulness of his impassioned heart; for inolined as he 
was to think well of all men, pitybg human weak¬ 
nesses, of which he himself had not a few, he still 
looked upon tho Spanish monarch as a sort of incar¬ 
nate spirit of evil, full of malign and fiendish 

C ions. It was nut fur the open warfare made upon 
by Philip that he hated him thus, but for his old 
praotioos of launching forward assassins. Again and 
again tho life of Henry had boon attom 2 >ted; and 
whenever ho invostijpited tho sources of the crime, bo 
found tliat ho could trace them to the little cabinet at - 
Madrid, where tho pale-faced ruler of millions was 
writing clospatches with the “very lusty, beautiful 
lady," his ^ughter. To orusli Philip, the royal 
Beamese wnnld have given half his kinj^om, but un¬ 
fortunately as yet not even the half was under his com¬ 
mand ; and his counsels to his Dutch friends, ti^thor 
with best wishos for snooess, were all that he could 
contribute to the great expedition about to invade 
Spain. Neither wore without importance, for pressed 
by him, tho parliament of tho United Provinces 
decided at once that twenty-two of their best ships 
of war should be sent into the Channel to join the 
Bimlish fleet. The junction was effeoted at the end 
of Sray, Elizabeth’s ships being ranged in the hay of 
Plymouth, ready to raise their andiors aSid sail away 
to the south. 

On the morning of the first of Juno the great 
arptairant left the shores of England, favoured by a 
fiiir wb^ llie queen liad appointed Essex the com* 
laa^r-m-ohief oS the troops destbed to be landed 
. m Bpabj altoratber about twenty-four thousand b 
‘bimber, i^udbg above a thousand EngliA noblemen 
iim gentlemen sarring as volunteers; while Ixwd 
iP*^’***^ admiral, had charge of the sailing 
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,■> .tm«ntpoiM'^Q'Sill matters conoembg the mauagemetit 
' float. It vras not hy any means a wise artango. 

ment, Essex and Howard elmrishbg nofeiendly feeling 
, towards 69^ other; and to counteract tho offoot of this, 
and dreading a possible collision, Elizabeth nominated 
above and amdo of the two commanders a council of 
five, “to keep them b due temper and harmony." 
Tho five councillors were Sir Walter Baleigh, Lord 
Thomas Howard, Sir Francis Vore, SirConyors Clifford, 
and Sir Qeorge Carow, all brave men and good sailors, 
but partisans more or loss of either Essex or tlio high 
admiral. The whole of this elaborate machinery of 
command reflected but the turmoil and btiigaes of 
Elizabeth’s court, and scorned little fitted to ^vonco 
the succera of the ex^iedition; however, the hopes (St 
all were high when it started, and tho fortune of the 
wave* smiled upon it to such a degree tliat after a 
rapid run across the Bay of Biscay and along tho 
Spanish and Portuguese coast, the fieet threw anchor 
in St. jfebastian’s Bay, at^the entrance of tho liarbour 
of Cadiz, without tho Iqss of a single vessel. The 
passage had been so (^nick that no intelligence of tho 
danmjr threatening his shores had as yet fen received, 
by Philip; and taking advantage of the panic which 
the arrival of the expedition created at Cadiz, the high 
admiral and Essex resolved to force their way into the 
harbour with the whole of tho armament under their 
command. Soon after daybreak on the mommg of tlio 
21st of Juno the English fleet put itself in movement, 
Sir Walter Baleigh leadbg the van. Tho broad and 
magnificent harbour of Cadb was protected by tho 
guns of tlie foctross, as well as by a mass of largo 
rannon upon tho ramparts, while the entrance was 
barricaded by some thirty galleons, argosies, carracks, 
and fiigates, all armed to tho teeth, and stretching 
from one side to the other like a bridge. It soomocl 
all but madness to rush upon such a gigantic bulwark 
of defences, yet the daring commanders of the English 
fieet did not hesitate for a moment b their course. 
Baleigh, leading tho way in a vessel called tho 
“ Wai^ito,” sot the example of btrepidity by pusliing 
right into the middle of the harbour, regardless of the 
hailstorm of fire from fort, walls, and ships, and hung 
on to the “ San Philip,” tho hugest of tho galloons, 
as a licm would put his claws into the sides of an 
elephant. Every captain of an English vessel, groat 
or small, did the same, which feightened tho Spanish 
sailors and soldiers to such an extent that they threw 
down their arms, whQo the officers ordered tlie anChora 
to be slipped, to gain the shore if possible. It availed 
them little. The big galleons, before they could run 
aground, lost most of their men, “ tumbling,” as 
B^eigh desmbed it, “ into the sea heaps of soldiers 
like coals out of a sack.” Then, all on a sudden, the 
aspect of bo Spanish fleet becamo still more terrible. 
A negro slave, full of hatred of his proud taskmasters, 
set fire to tho powder magazine of tlie “ San Philip,” 
just idter tho big ship had freed herself from riie 
grasp of her Wd enemies. Then there flashed forth a 
brood beet of Hghbit^ followed thunder, and at the 

same moment the mainmast of the “ San Philip ’’ was 
seen shooting bto the air like an arrow. Tho flames 
b a few minntes seized another huge galleon, the 
“Sto Thomas," with two heito aisles, and now tlie 
wllole beemne a scene of unmtwabio horror. “ The 
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ctt the Cedi2 aotloii,** writteai ecawo tima after, “waa ■Spanitli ahipB, the leadens ci tI»"e3tped*»^,3W^,JR 


lamentable; many drowned themsolTes; many, 


wonnda, struckon nnder water, and suddenly put out 
of pain; and witbal so huge a &e and such tearing of 
the ordnance in the ginat “ Philip " and the rest, as if 
any man had a desire to see hell itself, it was tliere the 
m^ lively figured.” 

Amidst the smoke and flames of the burning fleet 
I^x landed five thousand of his picked men, and led 
t|iem to an attack upon the city gate nearest the 
harbour. There was but slight resistance from within; 
and in less than an hour Cadiz had fallen into the 
possession of the English troops, whp immediately 
spread over the great and wealthy city, burning, 
killing, and plundering. Many of the officers and 
soldiers got hold of enormous riches, carrying off loads 
of diamonds, gold, and jewels; and allliongh Essex 
did everything in his povrer to stop the plunder, his 
efforts conld effect little more than protect the women 
and children, llie sock of the city lasted the whole 
day and ^lart of the night Mlowing; but in the moan- 


some perplexity as to what to Aq nmcti, * 
plan of campaign had ^ever been settled ima 
the widest divergence of opinion now bMan, to appear 
among the seven chiefe among whom the qtieeB' bad 
dividwi the commands. While Emex deoli^ hita*- < 
self strongly in fevour of prosecuting the inveaioh of ' 
^in by marching into Andalusia, and estahlMitipg 
a firm hold upon the sea-board between the €lnad^' 
quivir and tho Strait of Gibraltar, the lord ^inltol 
utterly opposed this scheme as visionary and im- 
po^ble, and refused even to hold Cadiz itself. The 
five councillors, appointed to “keep them in due 
temper and harmony,” did little but fan the flame of 
discord between Howard and Essex, by siding some 
with the one and some with the other, until an s^oe- 
ment between the conflicting opinions had beo^e 
utterlv hopeless. At last the lord admiral threatened 
to sail away with tho ships nnder his orders, and 
leave his rival in command with his adherents alone 
on the fore%n coast, and the thi-eat was actually 
eimcnted in part before Essex would give way. But 
his own officers before this had revolt^ against him; 
they all had their chests filled with tho spoils of the 


while a prize greater than all Cadiz escaped the hands of rich city, and anxious to throw their gold and 


the conquerors, ^ring the attack of the English upon 
the great war 8hi^,the famous "plate-fleet,” which had 
just arrived from America, with millions of treasure 
on board, had prudently retired to the bottom of tho 
inner bay, protected by strong batteries. To follow 
and to seize the golden argosies, in Ahe first flush of 
success, while the air rwm thick with the smoke of the 
burning galleons, was Baleigh’s intentiqn; and though 
badly wounded in the leg % a splinter, he proceeded 
to carry it out, when ho was called on shore by tho 
commander-in-chiof. Essex, noble and generous to a 
fault, was nevertheless not free from jealousy; and 
aware that the heai t of his royal mistress was thirsting 
after tlio substantial contents of the plate-fleet far more 
than after tho ideal glory of capturing cities, ho bad 
made up his mind to have no sharer in tho renown of 
grasping llie wonderful carracks. But his troop kept 
sacking and burning within the city, and before the 
bugle could call them together for fresh work, the 
chief of tho Spnish forces, the duke of Medina Sidonia, 
bad come to a declsioa of his own. The duke, since 
tho defeat of tho groat Armada which he had com¬ 
manded, hated the English with deadly hatred; and 
he now resolved without hesitation to destroy tho 
vast troasUse of his master rather than lot it Ml into 
tho hands of the enemy. While still engaged in. the 
sack of Cadiz, Essex’s soldiers, who had l^n. followed 
by most of tlie men of tlie expedition, all at once 
saw the heavens in h blaze. Tho great plate-fleot wm 
burning; never before in the memory of men had 
there b^n such a costly bonfire. For miles and miles 
around the air was loaded with the perfume of the 
richest ^ioea; the jewels crackled and sparkled, and 
the huining gold shot up in rich green flames. The 
illumination was said to be worth above ten millions 
of' ducats: King Philip inoeived the report of it with 

B satii^tion, but the maiden sovereign of Eng* 
was ready to ciy at the news. Slie consideTcd 
the-bonfire to W jioM out of hm pocket. * . 


diamoncte safely mto tho lap of their wives and 
friends at home, they were not in tho least want of 
glory for the moment, but cheerfully ranged them¬ 
selves at the side of tlie high admiral. He ordered 
Cadiz to bo burnt, tho inhabitants being allowed to 
quit their homes after pying a heavy ransom; and 
on the 6th of .July, the English forces re-embarked, 
with tho rich city behind them on firo. Affer taking 
and sacking tho town of Faro, in Portufral, and carry¬ 
ing off, among other booty, tho fambns library of 
Osorius, tho fleet made all haste homeward, and 
favoured by wind and waves, threw anchor again at 
Plymouth on tho 10th of August, after an absence (rf 
little more than two months. Ei^x, without waiting 
an hour, immediately posted to court; ho feared that a 
stoim would arise against him, and tried to crush ita 
eflbet by appealing to the love of her who had lifted 
him near to a throne. 

The fears of Essex were but too well justified. Eliza¬ 
beth's anger on learning that the expedition had 
letnrned with every man enriched, but with no otbmr 
present for her than the bales of theology and 
philosophy netted at Faro, passed all bounds; and 
looking upon her tovonrite as chiefly responsible tor 
the loss of Philip’s golden carracks, she overwhelmed 
him with reproaches. Befusing to listen to him in 
private, she ordered that ho should undergo an exa-, 
mination before tho privy council, to justiiy his con¬ 
duct both in allowing the treasures resulting from t^ 
sack of. Cadis to bo appropriated by his men, and fqr' 
distributing afteiwards omor large sums, proceeds of * 
the ransom paid by the inhabitants of the city, among ! 
the chief officers of tho expedition. It was easy 
Fissex to explain all, and to show that whatever ridtef 
his subordinates Itad amassed? he himself had enme bftok ‘ 
with empty hands, the glory of Kn^and having hoeta 
the sole objopt of all his actions. Burleigh, 
though he wiis of the royal favourite, was so moph 
priest by his noble defence that he openly took'1^: 
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pfrii i|6 ih0 Wfl^y oaandl, ^th thb eflteot of btii^ng 
ati«r;n vpt^ hli &vni bead tb« !i« of Blizabetb. Shi 
oaUiA her aged miniater “ a miscroaetand a coward,” 
tvUhag him that he was ** moro a&aid of Esuox than 
horeaU',” and altogether rated him ao fieroel j that bo fell 
Borionaljr ill. Not oontent with iliis, tlie queen, whose 
fury against her la>uurite seemed to grow with the 
attom}itH of others to take his jmrt, foi^ot herself so far 
as to strike one of her ladies of honour who presumed 
to say a few words in favour of Essex. The lady, a 
Mrs. Jli'idges, was pmsumed to bo a mark of tho 
gallantries of the handsome carl; and it was both on 
this account and of her intorferenoo in his favour 
that the queen laid hand on her. The event was 
gravely represented by coiitompirory writers as an 
important affair of stale. “ The qnoen," roporiod one 
of them, “ hath of lute used tho fair Mra, Bridges with 
wm-ds and blows of anger, and she and Mrs. Itussoll 
were put out of tho coffor-cliamber. ITicy lay throe 
nights at my Lady Stafford’s, but are now returned 
again to their wonted calling.” To make peace with 
her Mrs. Kusscll, Elizabeth immediately after presented 
tlio important waixienship of the cinque ports to one 
of her friends. It was but natural that under a sexa¬ 
genarian maiden quom England should be ruled by 
maids, or widows, of honour. 

Jn the iutiignoB whicli divided the court of Eliza¬ 
beth, tho groat question of the sucocasion played an 
important pait. Notwithstanding that it was for¬ 
bidden, under visitation of tho severest displeasure of 
tho queen, even to hint that she would die some day, 
and would therefore require a succOSf'Or, tho subject 
nocoBsarily was in tho minds of most men, and the 
engrossing thought of all courtiers. The fact that 
tlioro suomod but one real claimant to the throne, in 
the person of tlio king of Scotland, altered little in the 
great turmoil of iiitiiguo and speoulatiun; for as long 
us Elizabeth had not roragnized James as hersuorossor 
his position was moro or loss doubtful, and there wero 
none that could positively ssiy wLit tho next week, 
moutli, or year would bring foiward. But very few 
duicd to enter into any communication, oim or societ, 
with Juuiesof Scotlauu; and amongtho moro important 
l)erbonag(>s at Elizabeth’s court, Essex was the only 
one jgrebuming, at very favoniable momontii, to hint 
at fais elums to the succession. 'J’he claims had been 
strongtlionod within tho last few years by the marriage 
of Uio young king with the Princess Anne of Denmark, 
wliiuh had alioady been prodnetive of offspring. The 
union, which proved as satisfactory to tho people of 
Bootlaiid, on account of the bride being of an old 
Protestant house, as distasteful to Elizabeth, furnish¬ 
ing food for her envy, had given rise to a little 
romantic episode, in whhdi James distinguished him¬ 
self fuvomably. Ho was married to f^innoss Anne, 
not quite fourteen year’s old, by proxy, on the 20th of 
Augjist, 1689, a year aftser the advent of the groat 
Armada; and the ceremony aeoomplishod, tho juvenile 
bride Was given in charge to Peter Munch, admiral 
of Ikmmark, to bo oarium to her husband across the 
North Sea. 

Tho bridal vtorage was beset with extraordinary 
aud diftouities. Thrice the Danirii admiral, 
twfm twelve fine shijts, attempted to make the Firth 
of Forth, ondthrictt he wasboaton'bock by storms, 


the last time when already in sight of the coast t>f 
^tland. Peter Mnnoh was a brave old sailor, 
inured to tho perils of tho waves, but tills was too 
much for him. Ho finuly took it into his head that 
the storms on tho Nortli Hea w<o\> produced by 
witches—one witch in particular, known to himself 
as the wife of a burgess of tho oity of (/oponhagou, 
Bnxding over those matters, Peter Hunch, instc-rd of 
making one more attempt to carry the princess under 
Iris charge to Scotland, or of undoi taking tho other 
alternative ro bring her back to her Danish friends, 
sailed with Iror towards tlio arctic I'ogiims, throwing 
anchor finally at Opslo, a miserable little town of 
wooden houses—converted, in moro recent timi^i, into 
tho Gamla-Byon, or Old Suburb, of Christiana—on tho 
Norwegian ooast. Prom here the IkinUh tulmiral dc- 
spatchoil a lottor to his court, bogging tho king would 
graciously hang tire old witch of Copenhagoii, who, 
with others of her tribe, was stopping Iris jraasago over 
tho North Soa, promising tliat as soon as she had boon 
tied np ho would set sail again for hisdestinatiun. At 
the same time Princess Anno, somewhat seiptio about 
witches, but with a little faitli in lovis sent a note to 
her betrothed lord, announcing her unwilling voyage 
to tho northoi’n latitudes, and her misery of being 
kept away from him. James received tho mosaago, 
carried by a young Dane named Steven Bo.ile, jras- 
Hionatelycnamonred of tho young pilnocKH,hiH mistress, 
at tho beginning of October, and at once determined 
to dispense with the further seiTioes of J’otor Munch 
by fetching his wife himself fi-om Norway. Ifis 
ininistors strongly oppc»%d the resolution ; but .tamos 
was not to be daunted, and setting sail with five small 
vessels, tlm biggest of them of not moro than one 
hundred and twenty tons, ho safoly landed, on tlie 28tli 
of October, in the bay of Flokkcfiord, on the Nor’wegian 
ooast, Mime liundrou and fifty miles south from tho 
dwelling-place of Admiral Munch and Princess Anttc. 
To discover them w.»b not an easy task; and the king 
had to stalk about among tho patliless luonutains ot 
Norway for more tlian throe weeks, till a Incky accident 
broughtliim into Oirslo. James had for gotten all court 
eliquotte by Uiis time, and, booted, diity, aud snow- 
covered as he was, sto|mod iirto tho pr’o&cnei' ot his jKxrr 
little bride, whom ho greeted with a hearty kiss, “ after 
the tk-ollWi fatduon.” Two days after thciti was a 
royal wedding at Opslo; .and having siiont his lioney- 
moon in awocxlcn barn, tho storms of the Skagor Rack 
singing the cpithalamium, King James aud his bride 
sot out on an overland journey tlirough Sweden to 
Denmark. It was wot a pleawmt trip, irt tho depth of 
a Scandinavian winter, tvith the snow lying six feet 
high; but tlie matter was not to bo helped, the royal 
pair and tlioir suite bung impelled onward by the 
sorest of all wants, tho lack of vh’tnals. After a very 
cold and somewhat dangerous journey of more than 
a montb, bride and bridegroom arr-ivcd at last at 
Copenhagen, whoro they were once more married 
with Lutheran lites, the friends of Piincoss Anno 
deeming the two previous nuptial ties not sufficiently 
strong. King James had no objection to be mariiuii 
on for ever, fcdling excessively comfortable in the 
Danish oaplfal, in a life Iff luxuries ho hud novov 
iMfore known. Spending his divs in discussing 
knotty Uieok^ical points, and hh lights in getting 
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dmnlc, lie waa no* tt little sorry when, in April, 1890, 
a deputation feom Scotland arrived to see wliat had 
bcKMihe of him. Thorn was no help for poor Janies 
hat to turn his fiioo homewards ; and, escorted by the 
flwt under Peter Mtinch—who, somehow mother, had 
disposed of all tho Danish witchos—king and queen 
safely landed at Leith on the first day of May. On 
tho 19th of Pebruaipr, ] 694, Anne of Deninark pre¬ 
sented her lord with a son and heir, who was 
christened, a week after, as Henry Frederick. 

The birth of a son was a tower of strength to King 
James, both among his own turbulent subjects and 
his friends in England; yet tho veiy event served 
but to increase the jealousy of Elizabeth. She herself 
kept up a formal kind of intoi-conrso with her pro- 
speefiye heir, but allowed no one to do tlie same"; and 
on being made aware, thinugh tlie report of her spies 
at the court of* Scotland, that the earl of Essox was 
exchanging occasional ciphered letters with tho king, 
she severely reprinianded him for it. This happen^ 
soon after the return of the favourite ftxim the Cadiz 
expedition, and soi-vod to increase tho clond of royal 
disfavour against him to such an extent that he began 
seriously to fear fiar his position. To work upon the 
sympathy of his aged mistress, the earl had recourse 
to a remedy he hud often before tried, that of pretend 
ing severe illness. Tho design proved effective once 
more, for no soouof had tho queen het^ that tlio life 
of her handsome friend was in danger, when she 
hurried to him, and peace was concluded on tho 
* fairest tonns. But Essex was well aware that the 
peace would not be lasting unless ho should succeed 
I in repairing tho Cadiz mirfortune, and with (his end 
in view he proposed another expedition to the Spanish 
coast, for the purpose of intercepting tho next “ plato- 
fleot,” believed to bo of more than oidinaiy import¬ 
ance and value. Elizabeth readily entered into tho 
proposal: and tho knowledge of the wealth amassed by 
individuals in the last enterprise attracting a vast 
number of adventurers, the scheme soon came to 
swell into gigantic dimensions. Early ip tho summtw 
of 1897, a fleet of one hundred and twenty sail had 
assembled at I’lymouth, of which seventeen wore 
queen’s ships, forty-three merchantmen of more or 
less size, well armed for the occasion, and the rest 
tenders and victuallers. The fleet carried fiyo 
thousand newly-leyied troops and volunteers, and 
one thonsnnd veterans from the Netherlands, the 
latter nnfler Sir Francis Vero. On the urgent 
demand of Essex, the queen nominated him cora- 
mander-in-ebief of both the naval and the military 
part of the &pedition, investing him with absolute 
powers, unrestricted by any kind of supervision. 
Under him. Lord Thomas Howard was appointed 
vice admiral, and Sir Walter Raleigh roar-admird, 
while the command of the principal ships was given 
to the most experienc<d captains of the rpyal nayy, 
indnding Sir George Carew, Sir Thomas Vavasour, 
Sir Richard Lewson, and Sir WilTiamt Mpnson. Thus 
prepared, the fleet sot sail from Flymoutb on tho 
, ^ July, bnt had ecaroely got put of sight of land 
it was overtaken by a storm, and hM to refniu, 
iiolo harbour, Avifh the loss off many men, and great 
' dam^ to the ships. On learning this mi^ap. and 
hearing that it would take a tnoh^ to 'iefit thd 


expedition, Elizabeth ordered the dii*mlnrkatkm df 
aU the land forces, except die veterans a£ Sir Fnamis 
Vere. Her majesty, as of old, kept oarofolly balaso* 
ing her aocounts, and, while investigating the law of 
chances, was ^tting afraid that the huntaftpr PfaiBp’s 
carraoks would prove a non-paying speoulation. 

Essex set sill once more on &e 17th of August; and 
this time was fortunate enough to reach the Spanish 
coast, with no more serious misfortune than t^t iof 
soatt^ng his fleet, by blimdoring directions, over a 
good part of the Atlantia' Ocean. His incapacity to 
play ^0 admiral, though no more than might have 
been expected, had become painfully apparent by this 
time, emboldening Sir Walter Kaleigh to take matters 
to some extent in his own hand. It had been settled 
to for tho “plate-fleet” at the Azores, the usual 
resting place of the Spanisli aigosles; and on Raleigh 
arriving there, separated from tho rest of tho oxpedi- ] 
tioD, he took upon himself to capture Fayal, tho largest 
of the oentral islands. Essex, who arrived some days 
after, got into a great rage at the exploit of his subor¬ 
dinate, threatening to have liim shot for breach of naval 
discipline. It was with difficulty Lord Thomas Howard 
riuoceedcd in paci^ng the handsome earl and patch¬ 
ing up a reoondliatiou between him and Raleigli, so 
as to prevent the immediate dissolution of the onfei^ 
prise. However, fiom this moment everything failed. 
Raleigh, conscious of being ttie true chief of tlie 
expedition, was too proud to allow himself to Imj 
guided by a man utterly ignorant of naval aflairs, and 
tho result was tliat tho great “ plate-fleet ” escapo(l 
once again. But for a lucky accident which drove 
throe small Spanish mSrebantmen right into tho arms j 
of Essex, ho would have had to go back empty-handed, 
with the oort^ty of falling into utter disgrace. As 
it was, the earl felt humiliated enough on landing at 
I’lymouth, late in October, and repairing to court to 
give an account of his expedition. Elizabotb received 
him with tlie most violent reproaobos. She had 
learnt already that the vessels he had taken, the 
largest of which was of but four hundred tons, weie 
not worth sufficient to cover one half tlie cost of the 
aij venture; and tho knowledge that tlie payment of 
tho other half would chiefly fail upon her was onongh 
to make her foigct all her affection for tho beautiful 
master of the horse whom sh'b had turned info an 
admiral. ITie fiery nature of Essex could not brook 
the insults of tho mistress who liad so long treated 
him as a spoiled child, and he left the court in groat 
anger, letmng to bis country house at Wanstead, 
From hero he sent a challenge to Lord Howard, tho 
high admiral, whom he supposed to have influenced 
the queen agaipst him, and who in his ab^nce had 
been elevate to tlie earldom of Nottingham, "for 
services," as stated ii> tho patent, “ rendered at the 
taking of Cadfls.” Essox considered this a reflection 
upon his own conduct, and notwithstanding poUto 
refusal of the high admiral to shoot him or be shot at, 
talked of murder and reven^ in such a strain as to 
frightep the queen at last. She was getting heartily 
tired of her impetuous favourite, yot fdt not sufficient 
str^g^ within herself lo cast him off entirely. To 
mollify his anger, she elevated him to a dignity he ^ 
had long coveted, that of earl marshal of En g j a pd 
with whiob office he was solemnly invested ‘in’ 
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D^ol^W. JfiW. This moin^fttarily suspended the I pi^6r-hook from his pocket, and twintiiiff with his 
Which, with the itioroasipg age of Eliza; | fia^r to the last verso of the fifty-fifth msalm- “Mon 


hethj hsgan to infiuence to a high degree the govorn- 
ouwit of tho realm. 

The return of the favourite to ciourt gave not a little 
unhappinoss to Burleigh. The aged minister, who 
Imd guided the vessel of state now for more tlmn a 
lifetime, was beginning to feel tho end of his career 
approaching; but there was one great desire still in his 
breast, which was to give a lasting peace to England 
before ohjsing his eyes. Not unanticipated by him, 
though quite unlooked for by his colleagues in the 
government, the offer of such a peace arrived at tho 
end of tho year 1597. The'man who had made 
Europe the plaything of his ambition, who hud turned 
whole nations into ferocious savages to establish 
certain dogmas of his own, and who had shed tho 
blood of hundreds of thousands, and destroyed tho 
jicaco and happiness of millions to add a little to his 
imaginary power, the prime motor of all the wars 
tba^od afflicted the civilized world for nearly half a 
contuiy, King Plulip of Spain, was getting tired of 
war. At the ago of seventy the fear of death suddenly 
opened his eyes to what the fear of God had never 
taught him--that men wore something more than 
fighting animals, made to kill each other for the 
pleasure of princes or of priests. While writing 
deswtehes with his daughter, the only being upon 
earth ho loved, illness suddenly struck the aged 
detqxit to the ground, and after lying insensible for 
several honrs, his physicians had the courage to tell liim 
that the disease under which he was suffering was in¬ 
curable, and tliat his days wore numbered. The effect 
of this announcement was instantaneous. All tlie un- 
tnmoablo pride and liaughtinoss of Philip seemed to 
give way at tho moment; and ho who but a short time 
before Iijm scorned the idea of even treating with his 
rebolUous subjects in the Netherlands, as well as with 
tho Bearnose niler of Franco, humbled himself so far 
as to go bogging for jieace. To the infinite astonish¬ 
ment of Homy IV., a spwial envoy appeared before 
liiin, just as ho was Iwieging Amiens, which tlie 
Spaniards had taken by surprise, offering peace on 
toiiTis to bo dictated by himself. Henry loved bis 
subjects too dearly not to be delighted by the pro¬ 
posal; however, his fooling of honour forbade his 
entering into negotiations without his allies, and ho 
therefore replied to the Spanish envoy that bo was 
quite wDling to make peace provided he was joined by 
the governments of England and of tKo Netherlands. 
IV) obtain Elizabeth’s consent and co-operation, tho 
king forthwith despatched to her a meoial ambassador, 
in the person of !^on da Plossis Mornai, one of the 
leading Huguenot statesmen. The baron was warmly 
received by Burleigh, whoso delight a^ tho prosj^t 
of a genei^ and enduring peace was not less than 
that (ff the kind-hearted monarch of France. There 
fioemed little difficulty in arranging matters wiUi 
Henry’s envoy, when all at once Essex, just ap¬ 
points earl marshal, and in renewed &VDnr with the 
queen, made the weight of his influence felt. He 
mildly protested in the privy council against peace 


finger to the last vem of the fifty-fifth psalm: “Mon 
of blood shall not live out half their days,” laid it 
before the passionate favourite. Tho words wore 
prophetic, though Essex knew it not 
mron du Plessis Mornai was only partly suc¬ 
cessful in his mission to make Elizabeth join in the 
general peace about to bo concluded. The influena* 
of Essex, and of the war party which he was heading, 
was sufficient to keep her from joining Heniy heartily; 
and all that she could be made to promise was that 
she would send an ambassador to take part in the 
negotiations for peace. In the choice of the ambasrador 
Burleigh obtained what he believed to bo an advantage, 
by having his son, the soorofaiy of state, appointed 
for the im|)ortant post Sir Rubert Cecil took lus do- 
parturo towards the end of Febreaiy, 1698, to join 
tho Spanish, French, and Dutch plonqiotontiaries, who 
had met at Vorvins, in Picardy, to draw up tiio peace 
treaty. But most desirous though ho was to get 
England included in the treaty, his efforts were in- 
offectual, the queen, guided by Essex, laying down the 
most preposterous conditions. By her order, ho had 
soon after to qiiit Vervins, drawing the Dutch envoys 
with him, and leaving Henry to conclude peace for 
himself. There was no difficulty as to terns, and on 
tho 2nd of May, tho roprosentativos of King lliilip 
signed a treaty stipulating the acknowledgment of 
Henry as king of France, and the restoration of all 
tho towns taken during the war, including Galais. A 
long series of victories could not have given Henry 
more favourable conditions than these; nevertheless, 
tho very eagerness of tho king of Spain to conclude 
peace created distrust among the Huguenots, who 
doubted his death-bed repentance, and continued 
detesting him, calling him •' tho demon of the south,” 
To restore confidence among his old friends, and 
show them that there was no soorot understanding ho- 
twoeii him and “ the demon,” Henry proclaimed, pre¬ 
vious to tho signature of tho treaty of Vorvins, on the 
16th of April, 1698, a decree of religious tolerance, 
celebrated for ^norations as tho Edict of Nantes. 
“ Now that it pTeasos God to vouchsafe to ns the pro¬ 
spect of peace,’’ the preamble of tho edict commenced, 
“ wo deem we cannot hotter express our thanks than 
hy providing laws securing the worship of His holy 
name by all our subjects; so that, until the time when 
it may please Him to let all men pray in one creed 


It may please mm to let an men pray in one creed 
quite wDling to make peace provided he was joined by and under one form of religion, they may not hate and 
the governments of England and of ftio Netherlands, persecute each other for seeking the same high object 
IV) obtain Elizabeth’s consent and co-operation, tho m different ways.” Next to the Keforpiation itself, 

the sixteenth century world had produced nothing so 
exalted as this noble law of tolerance, issued by Henry 
the Qimt., 

The exclusion of England from’tho treaty of Voxvins 
caused t^eep disappointment to Burleigh, venting itself 
in openly-expiossed enmity of Essex. The latter was 
boastfully proud of tho victory achieved in this instance, 
and lost no occasion to return the hostility shown by 
the Imd treasurer and his son, so that before long the 
war of footions around the throne was raging more 
fiercely than ever. In the prolongation of this 

...i_ m ___ __ ^ 'L- 


loiidly protested in. toe privy ooiincil against peaee fiercely than even In the piolongation of this 
being concluded with Philip, and kept taking about stniggle Essex was no raatdfeifor tlie two Cecils, as ho 
battlw {^4 Hll Buneigh thought it time to to fin4 before many months we,'• over. The great 

cesrect him. Tho aged lozd treasurer quietly drew a subject of dunnssion in tho privy vuuucil, during the 
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UTUversul toleration, was tno state oi; irouina. ino , r—. __ ■ tZtt 

diHmio malady of reljellion which had prevailed for frame, and, onoe mnk eonoh of 

genoratums in Lland, making it a nominal more than him nnablo even to tise to 

a real annondase of the Encliah crowii, had become beth, as socm as she beard of the seno^ state Of l^r 
BO terrible as to render somoflortof action indispensable, old minister, ^sb«»t of all 

leaving little more than tlio ohoioe between giving np ^m, th<mgb herself fiir d*y » 

the country altogether, or rostoiing older at the point day. took a ^ nkasure m 

of the swm-d. To the constant fights between the comforts, and t^mg the place of a nuiw in pvinglhm 
native chieftains, who kept dovoming each other, his food. Thc^ ^o^^be 4th 

ignoring altogether the existence of a distant king or h^rt of the dying stetesman; an ’^1 ^ 
queen, there had been added of late attacks upon the of August he cW eyes for 3 

small territory known as the Palo, occupied by English it w^ with a smile on his hra. 1 he lo^ of Burfoigh 
trooiw, and Sich formed the only portion of Ireland d^ply affect^ the queen. Her 

ovw which the govenimont of EJizabetli exerted of 

XVrn** Al^to wn4a nnw Iw Wtififli for A lonit wliil© oould disturb tor molttncholy* a hftt 


droarat of making himself lord of the whole island, at the dec^ of Burlmgh, and felt a^in a few w^ks 
with the help of the pope and the king of Spin. To after, on the reprt of another death. On the 4jh of 

submit havii^ toms Sted to her by this Whloss August expii^ her truest friend; &ml on the ISg of 

hero was too much for the proud spirit of Elizabeth, September following died her grea^t onem^ King 
SaTfor Eg thradiicnftheVvy council, she Philip perished on this day. alter having suffer^ for 
deLmined to Ind sufficient • forces Wb Ireland to mpntL the most L^fd 

punish T>’rone, so as to reconquer at least the nominal covered aU over with frightful ulc^, and “ ; 

Sovoieignty of the countiw. On the recommendation beginning to devour jt 

of Buifoigb, Sir ’William Lollys, an experienced old ffiuue of life was 

soldier, was nominated to the cominand-in-chief of the the south ^ . rlnvoid of Sie colSlv heroic ' 

lixxips; and all seemed on the point of being arranged, yet was it not altogeiher “ ® 

when tho carl of Kssex lifted his vouh> against the c ement. 

appointment at a meeting of the councR held in June, Philip under all suffmings, and not a tear 

ms, and presided over fey tho queen. Ho insi8ted.in moistened lus eye in taking of t'O ^ild. 

a very haughty manner, that the nomination of Sir Hm indomitoblo pndo never left him foi an lustont. 
Willmm Knollys should lie canedled, and that one of he tJiought it unbecoming m a great kmg to utter 
his filends, Sir George Carew, should be appointed in pmplauits, and be complained not. Ho dmd as ho 
bis stead. This led to an altercation, in which Eliza- had lived, silent and nnpnotiable. 
beth took iiart, and words grew hot, uutil Essex, Tweens grief ab<.ut the 

entirely forgotful of tlio i-esfiect duo to his royal mmister^ somewhat subsid.^, Essex r^un^ 
mistrosH, jumped fioiu his soht and turned Ms back ^rte He was too Inm^t to feign sonew for tiie 
upn her wittJ an oxpiossion of contempt. Her three dpth of a man wlio Zto A 

score years did not prevent the infuriated queen from h» symp^y with Sir Rolieri Cuil was r^l, aud he 
insta/tly punishing the insult. With a “ God’s death 1 frankly offered him tho 

Go andbo Imnged I” she rushed upon Essex, treating young sometary, whiiro peat ainh tion wsm to fill the 
him to a hearty box on tbo ear, in good schoolboy vacant place of chief advisor of Elizabeth, prolj^ed 
foshiom To see the aged queen thus attack her tall bver the same feelings, yet mislmslcd Essex BOciHly.-both 
was excessively droll: but unfortunately tlio favourite as a rival in the queen s favour, and ^ absolutely 
wanted tlio sense of humour necessary to appreciate opposed to to Tieace policy. Eecu hated war even 
the hidicrousness of tho action, and instead of kissing more than his fatlior, and knowing that ^ »»Ihe 

tlie iltin fingers that had touched him, he stamped his imperious earl prosoiwed his iiifluenw with tlie quwn 
foot and grasped the hUt of his sword. Several there woiild no swunty against England being 
meraliere of tho privy council, the high admiral among dragged into battle, at some ^ , 

them, instantly threw themselves forward to prevent himself compel!^ in mere self-defence to get nd^.| 
the earl disgracing himself by unsheathing his weapon, Mm. An opportumty was not long wanting. ^ 

and he wa« hiiniod fifem the room, though not before proceeding against Ireland, interrupted by the death 
giving vent to some vituperation about “kings in (if the lord treasurer, were token up soon after j and 
Wtti^ts.” ,<>' thoquesaonofthe^ppoiptmentofaoqmmandor-in- 

Had any other man but Essek Wtured to threaten Mlief wming tfor,i4iw^on in the privy 

Elizabetirin tige manner he Jid, his head would h*ve cwncil, Cecfinj^tful^ ® IT 

instantly paidXr the audacity; him vhe pardoned, hot M Essex to ^ the J^t. Kizateth eagerly c»ught^ 
didnota^lvo. Tho scene in tlie privy council waS, riie sugj^tion. bhe felt ^itq os anxious as |he 
ova^ooked the sooner, as the queen had Uttle tiia®, to, seorMary to discaid Esrox, Wing got tired of ^ 
SSkTthe misbehaviour of her p«mting fovonrite, handsome fover who had amused her for a time, but- 
'kn event of infinitely more iraporfamce aMOj^gJtui was now bectsmag vaiy moonvenient and trcmbleseane 
whSHttStiS Tn\hoiniddinfXne.BSSa31^» hi| arrogance. Tlie offer to teke tho otofoopima*4.: 


feftccbrdhigfy to tie earlj atoi 
*|>tK«ir^id to be conscious that it-was a snap®, 
Jat notning c!hfe than to load him into destm^ 
tioln, h® deemed k cowardice to rcfaw the post. His 
only conditions wore to ho invested with ample powers, 
and'to have the command of at least thirty thousand 
tro<^; and all this being granted to him, together 
wi^ the right of nominating his own oflceia, he set 
8 «il in Mardi, 1699. Before storting, lus heart mi^ 
gave him once more, and with a consciousness as if 
win was impending over him, ho sent a pathetic 
letter to his royal misti'ess. Prom d mind delighting 
in sorrow,” Essex wrote; “ from spirits wasted with 
l«ission; from a heart tom in pieces with care, grief, 
abd travel; from a man that nateth himself and all 
things else that keep him alive: what seiwico can 
your majesty expect, since any soiwice p.st de8or\"es 
wo more tlion nanishniont and proscription to the 
oursedest of all islands? It is a rebel’s pride and 
assumption that you will give mo leave to ransom 
rayttJt out of this hateful prison, out of my loathed 
body, which, if it happeneth so, your majesty shall 
■have no cause to mislike tlio fasliion of my death, since 
the course of my life could never please you." Elm- 
beth received her fovourito’s romantic address with 
great indifference, and quietly allowed him to take 
his departure for “ the cursedest of all islands.” 

The career of Essex in Ireland justified but too 
much his evil forebodings. Ho landed at iJublin 
with an army of twenty-two thousand men, and found 
ten tliousaud more in garrison within the English 
Pale; but considerable as was this force, it was utterly 
inadequate for the gigantic task assigned to him. 
Ireland, to bo brought under obedience to the English 
government, had to be not only conquered, but to be 
civilized. I’o kill a few thousand natives in battle, or 
to hang a few score ragged chieftains, calling tliem- 
selves kings, was clearly useless for achieving the 
desired end, amounting to little else thmi lopping off 
hmnehes of single trees, while a virgin forest was 
remaining behind. A few weeks’ sojourn in the Pale, 
with an occasional raid into impenetrable bogs and 
attack upon half-naked jwoplo armed with clubs and 
spears, were qtiito suffioient to teach Essex not to 
attoippt the task of conquering a country- which, even 
if conqueied, could not. possibly be held; and ho there¬ 
fore wisely resigned liimself to establish orderly rule 
in the districts occupied by Engluih troops, or more 
immediately witliin their reach. With this object in 
view he left Dublin on the 10th of May, at the head 
of a foree of sixteen thousand men, and defeating the 
rebels in a number of ongagomenta, with great loss on 
his part, yet very little actual result, made his way to 
Watorfe^ and from thence back aj^in to the capital. 
Here he remained ftom the 8rd of Jujy till the 28th 
',of August, and then set out on a march northward 
into Ulster, to do battle with the earl of Tyrone, the 


heda to Louth; but instead of fighting the chims 
entered into negotiations with each other. Bioknees 
and constant slrinuishing with the native had reduced 
the troops un^ the command of Essex to leas than 


in & very sapoiior position, ho gladly wxjcpfeid the 
oi^r of the .rebel chief to treat for peace. On the 
proposiliem of Tyrone, he and Essex met at the ford of 
Bollanhinohe, the Irish earl sitting onhoineliackintho 
middle of tlie stream, with the water np to his hips, 
and liksex standing on the southern bank, leaning on 
his sword, "[^e I'osult of tois conforouoo was an 
amistiOe of six weeks, which had no sooner bwn 
concluded when Essex marched back to Dublin, 
troubling himself no fartiher about the proceedings of 
his antagonist. A report -had reached him that the 
queen liad follen alarmingly ill, and be was seized hy 
an overwhelming anxiety to get hock to England. 

Arrived at Dublin, Essex made the government of 
Ireland over to his friend, Bir Geoige Carew, or^ 
witliout askhig the permission of the queen to quit his 
iwst, or awaiting any ordere of the home government, 
took passage on board one of his sliijis for England, 
accompanied by only six persons, among them Sir 
John Harrington, a godson of Elizabeth. The travel¬ 
lers reached LonW before daybreak on tlio morning h; 
of the 28th of September; and learning that tlie queen 
was at her palace of Nonsuch, in Surrey, Essex hastily 
crossed the Thames ferry at Lambeth, and spurr^ 
along the miry paths and bye-ianes till he had reached 
the royal residence. It was ten o’clock in, the morn¬ 
ing when the impetuous rider stood before the palace 
gates, and was told that the qftecn had not yet 
quitted her chamber. The information was lost upon 
Essex, for without waiting a moment, breatllleSs, his 
clothes in disorder, and bespattered with mud up to 
his very face,* he rushed into Elizabeth’s bedroom, 
scattering the fi-ightened maids of Inmour to right and 
left The queeii had just risen, with her hair still 
about hei- &oo, when the earl stormed into her chamber, 
turew bimsolf at her feet, and in a wild burst of passion 
seized her hands, which he covered with kisses. The 
sight of the hot lover before her, strikingly handsome 
even ill his travel-stained garments, with tlie flusli of 
excitement and of tlie long morning ride upon his face, 
was too pleasing to the queen not to make her overlook 
the want of respect of his violent in tnision; and after a 
lengtliened interview Essex retired, loudly expressing 
hiswntentmentto the courtiers assembled in the ante-; 
ohambw. The satisihcticai was somewhat premature. 
Half an hour after the departure of her favourite Eliza¬ 
beth granted an audience to Sir Robert Cedi; and when 
tlio earl returned in tlie course of the day, having 
cast off the traveller, and clad in hie superb court di-oss, 
he found the scene entirely changed. It was With 
great difficulty he obtained another interview with 
her majesty, who no longer looked smilingly upon 
him, but told him in a haish tone that ho would Imve 
to ^ustifje before the privy council his oondnot of 
leaving his post and neglecting his duty. Cedi was 
standing at the sidq of pie queen while she addressed 
the oail, whose agitation made his hands tremble, 
while an ashy paleness spread over his face. The 
battle between the handsome and highly-gi^d earl 
end the crooked little secretary with the “big head- 
pieoe *’ wms fast drawing to an end, and Estox himself 
oovld doubt no lon^r would win the ^ame. 

The earl was sumiailtod before the 
the day.-after lus arrival at Nonwioh Palao^ the 29ui 
of S^tember. When ho entered council room, at 
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two in tlie aitomoon, tho lonls rose, for a xaconont to 
greet biw; but fbey seated themscdTes immediately 
after^ while he remained etabding hareheadod at the 
foot of the table. After a short pause Sir Hobert 
(Iboil took up a paper, and, requesting the attention of 
informed him that ho stood indicted on tlireo 
charges, namuly, “his disobedience of her majesty’s 
instructions in regard to Ireland; his contemptuous 
disregard of his duty in returning without leave; and 
his over-bold going to her majesty’s presence in her 
liedohambor.” The replies of the earl wore dignified, 
though resting on grounds unknown both to civil and 
military law. He pretended that as commander-in- 
oliief, invested with absolute powers, ho had a right to 
conclude troatios with rebels, oven although his orders 
wore to make war utoh thorn, and he moreover argued 
that tho same ahsmute powers enabled him to leave 
his past temporarily for the puipose of conferring with 
liis sovereign. As to the cliargo of rushing unan¬ 
nounced into the queen’s bedroom, Essex threw him¬ 
self at her majesty's mercy. On having tho defence 
of tho carl communicated to her, Elizabeth remarked, 
drily, “ that she would pause and consider his answers,” 
^viug orders at the same time to confine Essex to 
his own room. Tho same evening the queen had an 
interview with her godson, to whom she voiy excitedly 
expressed her feelings concerning tho man in whoso i 
company he had cobie from Ireland. Sir John Har¬ 
rington liimsclf recorded the interview in a letter to 
a friend. When first espying her godson, “ What!” 
Elizabeth exclaimed, “did the fixn bring you too? 
Go back to your business.” The hoBeyw words of 
Sir John, thoroughly acquainted with all the ai’ts of 
oourtiership, had littio efibet upon tho angry queen. 

“ She chafed much,” Harrington informed nis friend, 

“ walked to and fro, looked with discomposure in her 
visage, and, when I kneeled to her, oatchod at my 
girdle and swore, ‘ By God's son I I am no queen: 
that man is above mcl Who ^ve him command to 
come here so soon ? I did send him on other business.’ 
She bid me go borne; and I did not stay to bo bidden 
twice. If all tho Irish rebels had been at my heels I 
should not have made bettor speed.” 

That Essex hod finally, and probably for over, 
fallen from tho giddy height to which tho queen’s 
favour hod raised him was now beyond doubt; but 
the real causes of Elizabeth’s wrath against her old 
favouiito woro as yet known (mly to herself and Sir 
Kobort Cecil. I'he earl’s treaty with Tyrone, and 
subsequent flight from liis post of duty, though grave 
facts in iho aqf of accusation, were tho mere pretence 
of his ruin, and still more eo his unautliorized 
intrusion into the royal bedroom. Elizabeth had 
pardoned the latter ciime, not too heinous ii\ hor eyes, 
the moment it yvas committed; and it was only after 
the confereuoe with Cecil, which fallowed in the wake 
of the carl’s unexpected appearance at court, that hmr 
feelinra towards him seemed to turn, all on a sudden, 
from love into hatred. It was this conference which 
decidod the fitte of Essex. In it tho secretary iu- 
fotmed hot majesty, under proof of many dooumente, 
that^lhe earl had b^n for a leimthmed time in oon- 
atant commumoation with King James; that his oorre- 
«pondenoe had grown more ana more intimate dumjg;^ 
his Bojonm in Ireland; and tliat the real reason of hm 


abrupt departure from his post ,w^as tbl)o fimnd in tl>e 
receipt trf news wfaidi made him h^ that the crosm 
was about to be left vacant, and tlut he might help 
to place it on the head of- his royal correi^ndent. 
There was a oonsiderable amount of truth in these, 
revelations made by Cedi to his royal mistress; b«t 
tho seorotai-y neglected to add a few important points 
conoeruing his own actions. lie himself had hmg 
kept up an active inteixionrse with James VL, so 
contrived, however, that it could not be easily proved; 
and he himself had sent the report of the desperate 
illness of the queen to Ireland, and to prevent its 
immodiato ooutiadiotion had stopped for a few days all 
ships but those carrying tho false intelligenoo. Tho 
bait had taken exceedingly well, luring tho too 
vehement and too caieless favourite to destruction. 

I Though it could not bo charged against Essex as-a 
crime to exchange letters with the monarch of Scotland 
or his friends, and to harbour intentions for asdstiug 
him in securing a succession to which bU England 
held him to be entitled, Elizabeth’s auger nevertheless 

r sod all bounds on hearing of the deceit practised 
the man nearost to her heai-t, leaving her 
d^ided never to forgive him. The first examination 
of ,tho earl was followed by another the next day, 
after which the queen gave ordeiv that he should bo 
committed to tlio custody of tho lord keeper at Yoik 
House. In the meanwhile tliero woro warm discus¬ 
sions in the privy council, whore Essex personally 
liad as many friends as Cecil enemies; and it was de¬ 
cided in the end to acquit the earl from tho charges 
brought against him. , Elizabeth sliowod some oxas- 
pration at the report, but soon calmed down, being 
herself undemded as yet what to do with hordiscaidoa 
favourite. A feint flicker of tenderness for him was 
still lingering in the bosom of tho quoou, now hatred 
being strangely mixed with old love. 

For more than eight months Elizabeth wavered 
between rancour and pity, till at last pity got tlio 
upper hand. Thiioe she made out the warrant for 
tho committal of Essex to the lower, and thrice she 
revoked it, giving finally, as if ashamed of W own 
indecision, a half secret command for his release from 
tho custody of the lord keeper, with strict oidors, how¬ 
ever, that he should not venture into her presence. 
I’he earl sullenly obeyed, but, as if in revenge of bis 
exclmon from court, at onoo began to ktxtp open 
house at his mansion in Essex Street, gathenng 
around him all his friends and admirers, and forming 
a sort of court of his own. His popularity among tlie 
citizens of London had always been groat, ^tii cm : 
account of bis brilliant personal qualities and bis i 
unbounded liberality, so that there was no'lmnt of | 
ardent followers ready to share in his banquets, to 
listen to his speeches, and to bestow upon him their 
cntliusiastio applause. The latter went deep into 
tho heart of Essex, ripening apian over which he bad 
been brooding over since tho commcncoment of his 
disgrace at court. It consisted of nothing less than 
to expel Cecil and his party foroibly from the govern-' 
ment, to surround the queen by a number of his own 
adherents, making hor to some extent a prisoner, and, 
in^er to gain a strong hold over the pecmlo, suf¬ 
ficient to couutoxact tho affection borim to Fh^w i, 
to call to the aid of the king of Scotland as h^ 
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his release from custodj^.' Scattering money with oran 
hands, he soon gather^ around him a groat numoor 
of partizans, eorae of them mere needy adventurers, 
but others of a better class, wIk) bod served under 
him in Franco, Ireland, and Spain. They diligently 
spread the mmour that the qneon was not right in 
her senses, and tlrnt, having &Uen entirely under the 
dominion of her crooked little secretary, a conspiracy 
had been sot on foot for depriving King James of his 
right to the succession, and admitting the claim of the 
daughter of ITiilip II., who, being a foreigner and 
entirely ignorant of the countfy, would fall under tlio 
absolute rule of the Cecil clique. The story found 
credence, the more so as there seemed real signs that 
the mental fiicultios of Elizabeth wore on the verge of 
aberration. “ She wTilks much," Sir John Harrington 
wrote to a city dequaintanoo, “ in her chamber, and 
stamps M'ith her foot at ill nows, and thrusts her 
rusty sword at times into the tapostiy in gimt rage. 
She always keeps a sword by her table. Her high¬ 
ness hath worn but oue change of raiment for many 
da 3 ’ 8 , and swears much at those that cause her griefs.” 
She had griefs enough, the poor queen, now getting 
close upon seventy, with crowds of fawning hypocrites 
around her, with notliing but envy, jealousy, and 
distrust before hor eyes, and without a single true- 
loving human creature in the world on wlioso bosom 
die might rest her grey old head. 

The preparations of Essex to possess himself of the 
gevummont wore not carried gn in secret, but openly 
in the light of day. Hut for her utter prostration of 
mind and body, Elizabeth might have ended them at 
a stroke, by despatching liali a dozen of her gnaids, 
and sending Essex to tlie Tower. However, she allowed 
him, with apprent nnooncem, to prciich insurrection 
not only in liis own house but at ovoiy public place in 
the city; and it was not before the beginning of 
February, 1601, when ho liad been playing the rebel 
for more tlian seven months, that she sent two 
members of the privy council, the lord olianoollor and 
the lord chief justice, to remonstrate with him about 
Ids undutiful behaviour. It was on a Sunday morning, 
the of February, that the two 'lords knocked at 
the gate of Essex House, demanding admission in the 
name of the queen. They wore admitted into the 
courtyard after some delay, and finding it full of armed 
men, looking as if prepared for a fight or a revolt, 
demanded to know tlio moaning of this extraordinary 
assemblage. Essex, speaking with groat vehemence, 
told them that his life was in danger from the 
machinations of his enemies, and tliat his friends had 
gathered 'aronnd him fur his own and their safety. 
To this the lord keeper replied that Jho laws of the 
land would protect him, as all otlier citizens; but 
while he was trying to pacify the excited earl, a great 
clamour arose among the crowd, they crying, address- 


tuae, tuo lora Keeper made anotner attempt; to appease 
the earl: “ Lot us speak with you privotely,” he ox- 
olaimed, “so as to imderstand your griefs.” Essex 
thereupon led them into the house, as if to hold a con¬ 
versation i yo^ instead of doing so looked them up in a | 


room, while the armed mob behind went mying, “ Kill 
them! kill-tiumi!” Having made prisoners of the 
queen’s envoys, the carl rushed forth from his Imuso 
towards tho city, brandishing his sword, and c^ling 
U}xm the people to rise in anns and gatlier around him. 

A madder attempt at revolt liad never been made 
in England. The earl was a great favourite among 
the citizens of London, and they fully comprehoudod 
his griefo of disappointed ambitioif; hut when ho 
stormed tfarongh the streets, his naked sword in 
band, not a man stirred from his door, all staring at 
him as at an apparition, or a person seized by 
temporary insanity. Arrived at Ludgate, with a 
crowd of his own followers and servants at his heels, 
Essex found the chains diawn, and his progress 
oijposcd by a company of tho train bands, calM up 
in haste by the bishop of London. A coufiiot ensued, 
in which several men wore killed, which appeared to 
have the effect of sobering the iufuriafed eai'l, so that 
he pressed no further, but making his way to the 
river, jumped into a barge, and returned to F.ssox 
House. Here, in tho meanwhile, things had gone 
against him nearly as much as in tho city. By the 
help of one of his false friends, tho lord koopor and lord 
ohancoUor, whom he intended to hold as hostages, had 
escaped, and defection seemed rife among the rabble 
of his adherents. Essex nevertheless continued in his 
mad course, resolved to turn his dwelling into a for¬ 
tress against the government, whereupon Cecil began 
to think that tho game had lasted long enough. Witli- 
ont awaiting the oixlers of the queen, who hjw listened 
to tho report of tlie corl’s revolt with tho gi-oatest in¬ 
difference, evidently considering it a more farce, lie 
' dospjttohed a largo bodj' of soldiers with cannon and 
ammunition to attack Essex House, and, if necessar}', 
hatter it to tho ground. Tlio fiiroe, oomm.»nded by 
tho earl of h'ottingluun, arrived at nightfall; but 
before tho preparations for tho assault upon his 
improvised stronghold had been completed, Essex 
dockrod his intention to snri'ondcr. It was against 
the advice of his more intimate fi-icnds, who argued 
that ho had gone too far to be able to claim a jiardou, 
and that ho had no other resource left but to fight his 
way through his assailants, and seek safety abroad, in 
Franco or tho Netherlands. However, Uie earl did 
not listen to this counsel; his sudden frenzy had been 
followed by equally sudden depression, and in this 
mood he handed his sword to Nottingham, with tho 
feeling still strong in his mind of posressing tho love 
of the queen. lie soeiued to forget that tlie queen j 
was verging upon three scoro and ten., 

Early on tho morning of tho 9th of February, the 
gates of tlio Tower sliut upon Essex; and on the 
morning .of tho 19th he was led to trial before Iho 
house of peers on the charge bf high treason. The 
guilt of the earl in attempting to stir np an insurrec¬ 
tion, and even slieddiug blood to this effect, was 
undeniable, and his defence, thoreforo, was reduced to 
the plea ttat ho did not intend to hurt ^e qiiocn 
pereonally. “ Here 1 protest before tho living uod,” 
he exclaimed, solmanly, “ ^ ho may have mercy uiiun 
me, that my conscience is cl@U‘ from any disloyal 
tliought of harm to her mehsty.” Ibis plea naturally 


jcould avail him but little, and nftor a 
from nine in tho morning till siv at night, in wluca 
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EalMt vas condemned to death. Wbon led £»«_ to 
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the Tower by torchlight, with the sharp axo of the 
executioner turned ngainst his fkoo, half^ the Mpula- 
tiou of the city streamed forth to see himout he, 
as recorded by an eye-witness, “ wont a swift pace, 
hendine his iace to the earth, and would not look 


know that she was expecting him, and adding, to gito 
a spur to his curiosity, that she had a most importoat 
secret to communicate, which could be told to none 
but himself But Henry pdlitoly excus^ hims^ 
refusing, almost for the first time in bis life, the to* 
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on whom her soul had once hung in lapturea, Ehzar y. , summoned a 

beth sicn^ the warrant for his execution. She ■*“ “*6 autumn ot lOOl, tno qiii^n summons a 
Smned IT with a firm band, putting an elaborate parhamont—tliO last of her reign. She opoiiod it in 

S toll btoUfy of ponmontolp. U 1<^ to. Wd wd. to 


ltd look 


On ArwS;. the f« all^to her h^th and strength; and when 

Sfhis trial, Ihe^rl’s head was struck off within towards the end of the ceremony, die shmred and 
the walls of the Tower, in the presence of only a fow tremM under the weight of her golden robes, being 
doLi courtiers and loids, who sat round the scaffold kept trom falling only by toe the Iwstonding 

iTwUnessiuganente^nmeut. llvo official report oourtoa it l^came ev ident to all toat her Says ^ 
“ toe LeSon of her favourite was brought to too numbered. Her pinion to and from Westmii^er 
queen while she was playing on toe spinet; therewas was even more gltomy and sad than the sceii^^^^^^ 
?Xnse grief on the co4tliance of W toe ladies in doorethe crowds Immg the roato still resenting the 

toerooiTbnt she affected joyfulness, and launched d^th of E^x. were silent as the grave, not a oiy 
uie ruuiu, u , j j uttering weloomo to toe once idolized queen, whose 

Ammg too ^Te. the execution of toe earl emted grey hair d^ply furrowed cheeks, and ludiole™ oy^. 
a decidS foeS against Eliza^to. Though the horeMmg the end of aU ^ 


a decided feeling against Elizabeth. Though tne 
guilt of Essex in getting up a foolish revolt was un¬ 
doubted, yet the genersi belief was that ho had been 
tempted into it bj’ intrigues, and that but for too 
desire of ridding horsolf of her old lover, the que^ 
might have put a stop to the whole affair, weeks 
bc^re its outbreak, by a mere word. The impression 
seemed justified from the fiait that the principal ad¬ 
herents of Essex, including toe earl of Southampton, 
his most intimate friend, and who had been con- 


make up for this absence of pqiular syrapatoies, toe 
members of both houses of parliament exhausted 
themselves in demonstrations of slavish humility 
! towards Elizabeth. On too question of subsidy being 
brought up for discussion in the lower house, one Mr. 
Heyle came forward with the astounding assertion 
that all England belonged to the queen. “ 1 marvel 
much,” exmaimed this worthy representative of the 
people, a lawyer by profession; “ 1 marvel muoh that 


Z^TtoTato ^th hi^^^ queen's ^e hou^toonld stand upon granting of a subsidy, 

pardon, and that some even wire admitted into favour or the time of payment, when dl we have is her 
^ court, and gratified with honours of various kinds, majesty s, and slie may lawfully at hor pleasure take 
All this servS to render Elizabeth unpopular all at ri from us: y^, she hath as much pght to aUoxxr 
once • and whereas it had been her gi-^tcst delight ands and goods as to my revenue of her crown.” 
befori to bo greeted wherever she appeared by the Otoor members followed in the same strain, one d 
joyful acclan^Uons of the multitude, she-now was them speaking of lie queen as a being endowed mto 
condemned to move kbout amidst toe ominous silence superhuman qudities, and anotoer ^Uing one of her. 
of her Bubiocts. Under this treatment toe temper of mangos to the hoube a go^t ol glad tidings. I’ll© 
the aged queen soured more and more, incliuing hor y«te of four snbsffiies at onto followed m too wake of 
to enmity and absolute bloodthirstiness. Noi long these oration^ altcu which the members of the house 
after the death of Essex, Ihoro arrived a speciS of oemmoM Wd pemi^mn to threw-^^^ 
ambassador fi*.m Fmnce, in the person of the marshal at too feet of her maje^. IJey went, to tim number 
de Biron, to whom the queen, as a pleasant entertain- of ono hnndi-^ and forty, and prostrating toen^lves 
' ment, showed thorovw of skulls of condemned traitors, in the dust, the speaker read to Mizalwth an address 
piked over the gates of Undon Bridge and on. the walls expressive of toe Iwundless affection of too commons, 
& the Tower. Biron', though having witneiffled tho he^uso “her sacr^ tors were ever qien to hw t^ra, 
honors of tho night of St. Barthobinow, yet got some- and her blessed hands over stretched out to rdmve 
what pale on belmlding three btmdred g Wy heads, them.” After ber “ajfsty that toe attributes 
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too rotten skulls. Tlie report ftom his amhaassdor of words or % outward sign, which^n be no suffioiopt 
the m^te he had been shown, induced Henry IV. to retribution for so great goodness; but m aU duty and 


the mj^ts he had been shown, induced Henry IV. to 
br^k ftff an intended viedt to EMland, which he had 
been planning for Some time. Elizaheth felt greatly; 
annoyed at this change of purpose, being most 


thaokfulntos, prostrate at your feet, wo presmit <mr 
most kyal and thankfol hearts, even the 1 ^ drop Off 
blood m our hearts^ and toe last spirit eff breato in 
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;^r saftty.** 'Siwibeth listened oompliwently 
fn-d&pe adulation, as ijfoonviaced its boiog 
.'nb thaai the truth. 

l^t the time was ^t approaching now when dl 
wtlirldly pride and vanity were powerless to fiui the 
last jfutle emWs of a burnt-out life, lit the oommenoe- 
roent of l4}02 the queen fell into deep melaneholy, 
fma which all her attendants, courtiers, and flatterers 
found it impossible to raise her. < Kightly she saw 
visions hovering over her couch, amon^ them “ her 
own body, exceedingly lean and ^rful m a light of 
fire,” with other piwuoo of the imagination—and of a 
diseased liver. T£e queen sufFeVed under a complication 
of physioal and mental disorders; gout, rheumatism, 
and dysTOpsia alternately racked her body, to all which 
were added weird phantonmof the mind, culminating in 
the terror of death. Bhe professed to be weary of exist¬ 
ence, yet could not bear even the sight of mourning 
garments, and fiercely resented any Elusion, however 
faint, to her approaching decoaso. The shrewd little 
man, Sir Bobert Cecil, cleverly played nmn, this 
weakness, and ingratiated liimseli more than ever 
with his mistress, by telling her of the prospect of a 
long life still in store tor her, and, to fortify this 
belief, procuring for her all sorts of elixira and 
wonderful talisuians. One da^, Sir John Stanhope, 
vi<^-chaniberlain, and one of Oocil’s femiliars,presented 
Blizaboth with a piece of gold, “of the bigness of an 
angel, fall of characters,” which, he said, came from a 
lady in Wales, who had lived to tho good age ef one 
hundred and twenty years, .and feeling extremely 
juvenile and in high spirits, was induced to lend her 
sigil to the queen, assured that as long as slie wore it 
on her body she could not die. Her majesty eagerly 
“ took tho pietiG of gold and hung it about her neck.” 
Tho event, related by Lady Southwell, one of the 
favourite maids of honour of the queen, had a strange 
sequel. Elizabeth, after she had hung the talisman 
mound her neck, got more desponding than before, 
and, as reported by her maid of honour> “though she 
became not suddenly sick, yet she doily decreased of 
her rest and feeding, and witliin fifteen days fell 
downright ill." “ Then," Lady Southwell continues, 
“ ii^tho melancholy of her sickness, she desired to see 
a true looking-glass, which in twenty years before she 
had not seen, but only such a one as on purpose was 
made to docoive her sight; which true looking-glass 
being brought to her, slio presently fell exclaiming at 
all woae ^tterers who nad so much commended 
her, and they durst not after come into her presence." 
The courtiers whispered to each other that she was 
going mad; but there was “system in her madness." 

Towards tho end of tho summer of 1602, Elizabeth 
somewhat rallied, so as to be able, to rOceivo tho 
mmquis de Beaumont, ambaHsador of Henry IV., aa 
well as two special envoys from the court o£ Scot- 


aged relative did live so Imig, despatched some of his 
tnini^ra to look afte^ her and report upon her actual 
oQi^tiofi.'‘ "The queen was not for a moment blind to 
the cause which bad brought the gentlemen from 
Edinburgh, ^d to (^t&4ier.dear heir and hopeful 


SneCessori engaged npon an extraordinary pertormanoo, 
"When the ottvoys of James were waiting one day in 
the rorol antechamber, expecting an andienoo, she 
dressed herself up in youthful costume, and then went 
hopping about to tho sound of a fiddle, allowing tho 
watchful diplomatists to have a peep at her fru-ough 
the Mlf opened door. James got nearly as mdanohmy 
as Elizabeth had been, on receiving tlio report of tus 
scene; ho'wever, he regained his spirits in about a 
month, with the arrival of the news that the queen’s 
life was despaired of. If was Cecil who furnished 
this information, keeping in active correspondence 
with the king of Scotlwd, and steadily aiming at the 
fulfilment of the groat t^k which ail the tribe of 
courtiom kept in view, to worship the lising while 
not neglecting tire sotting sun. llis doings were not 
entii-oly unlcnuwn to tho queen, who more'than once 
reproved him when proeiving that he was engaged 
in other service than nor own. On one occasion he 
was near being caught in his dangerous intrigues, 
and only saved himself by a clevur strake of cunning. 
'While attending at court, a packet of a mvstorious 
nature was put into his hands, and Elizabeth detect¬ 
ing with a quick glance that it came from Scotland, 
demanded to see tho contents. Cecil liowcd in tlie 
most unconcerned manner, and then, slowly nnloosen- 
ing tho sti iugs of the bundle of paprs handed to him, 
broke forth in a kind of monolcgnk “ This peket,” 
he murmured slowly, as if qreaking to himself; “ tliis 
pekot has a most strange and evil smell: surely it 
has not been in contact with infected persons or 
goods.” The •queen, terribly afraid of contagion, at 
once foil hack a stop, ordering her secretary to take 
the paicel away, and not bring it into her presence 
again till thoreughly fumigated. Cecil hastened to 
obey tlio order, and returning in tho course of the 
day, had the satisfaction to show his sovereign lettera 
inwardly as well as outwardly dean. 

After sufTcaing a relapse in tho autumn of 
1602, Elizabeth somewhat recovered the following 
winter, and in tho middle of Januaiy, 11503, felt so 
well as to be able to remove from Whitehall to 
Biohmond Palace. Tho change seemed to be favour¬ 
able to her for about a month, at the end of which 
she got again so weak as to be incapable of leaving 
her room. But feeble as she was, she declined all 
medical aid, and refused even to go to rest, on account, 
it was said, of an old prediction wliioh told her that 
she would die in bod. Cecil, the high admiral, and 
some of her more immediate attendants, in vitin 
entreated her to take at least some nourishing brotli; 
but she sullenly rojectod all offers, tolling tliem 
tlmt “she know her own oonstitntion bettor than 
they did„and that she was not in so much dan^r os 
they imagined." 'J’o the adffiiriil, who continued 

J irciaiing her to seek i-est on her ooueh, she gave a 
barful replv. “If ho wore in tho habit ef seeing 
such things' in bed as she did in hers,” Elizabeth 
exclaimed “ he would not persuade her to go there," 
After a few days thus passed, the queen seemed to get 
distrustful of all around her; only allowing a tow 
pojwms to enter her chamber, among them her kins¬ 
man, Bobert Carey, brolhe^ofLady Scrope, one of tiie 
tovonriie ladies of honour^ whe had come up frenr 
Berwick, petePding to be ovei whelmed with anxietj 
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for the hoaltb of his beloved BOvetoigB, hat in reality 
as a epy in the service of King James. Carey, aiooord> 
in^ to his own description, found the qneen “ sitting 
low ,iipon her cushions. Bbo called me to het': 1 
kissed her hand, and told her it was my chiofost 
happiness to see her in safety and health, which 1 
wished might long continue. She took me hy the 
hand,.and wrung it hard, and said, ‘No, Robin, I am 
not well,' and then disooursod with me of her indis' 
position, and that her heart had been sad and heavy 
for ten or twelvo days; and in her discourse slie 
fetohod not so few as fci-ty or fifty great sighs.” In 
the middle of March, the Frondi. ambassador, de 
Beaumont, was permitted to enter the chamber of 
Elusabeth, and doscribing her state, infonned bis 
master “ tJmt tbe queen continued to grow woi-se, and 
appeared in a manner insensible, not speaking above 
once in two or tliroo hour% and at last remained 
silent for four-aiid-twenty hours, holding hor fingor 
almost continually in her mouth, with her rayless 
eyes open, and fixed on the ground, where she sat on 
cushions, without rising or resting henself, greatly 
emaciated by her long watching and finsting.” On 
Wednesday, the 23i'd of March, Elisabeth grew 
speechless. “ That afternoon,” as reixjrted by Carey, 
“ by signs she called for her council, and by putting 
her hand to hor head when the king of Scots was 
named to succeed her, they all know no was the man 
she desired should i-oign after her.” No more sound 
escaped the lips of the queen. Itesting in mute agony 
on her pillows, she breathed heavily a few hours longer, 
till, at three o’clock on Thureday, tho ^Uh of March, 
there was an end to all the eaithly stru^los of 
Elizabeth, last of tho royal Tudor race. 

Over couch of the dying queen two ladies of 
honour kojit watching intently. At tho moment she 
ceased to breathe, one of them, Lady Soioiw, rushed to 


ths “window, aaid dropped s sapphire fing. It fell at 
the feet of her brother, Robert ,Oaroy, who grasped ii 
hastily, jumped on a ready-saddled horse, ana gw<^p^ 
away on the road to Soouond. * 
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CHArTER II. 


Hutoty of law and Oovemmeat, from the aoeeiiiott of Eonxy VII., AD. 1486, to tho death of Elitaheth, AD. 1603. * 


: Thk five reigns from ITcmy VIL to Elizab’tli, com¬ 
monly known as the Tudor period, fonn tho culmi¬ 
nating point of absolute monarchy in England, llio 
tendency to it was visible towards the middle of tho 
fifteenth centitry, or the latter part of the reign of 
Henry Vt.; hut it did not find its true expression 
till another goneratiou hod come and gone, and a sove¬ 
reign of a new race, shrewder than any of his pre¬ 
decessors, had climbed, sword in hand, up the golden 
steps of tho throne. From the time of the Norman 
conquest, but prindpaUy from tho date of Magna 
Charla, till the end of tlio reign of RiuLard llL, tho 
kingdom rmnained under a more or less strong 
oligarchical rale. The chief political power was in the 
bends of a numerous and wealthy feudal nobility, 
and the king himself was little more than a nohie 
lord, raised tenporarily above his emnpeors. Ho lived 
in their midst, solectM his consi>rt fVom among their* 


ranks, was sometimes aided and sometimes opposed hy 
titiem in his ptacoful and w'arliko enterprises, and not 
uufrequently hurled from tho throne by lebollious 
barons. Tho beginning of the War of tlw Roses saw 
this formidable oligarchical power in its zenith; tlie 
end of it marked Tts decline. It was a war which 
devoured its own brood, and while it set all England 
in fiames, burnt tho great baronial castles in pre¬ 
ference to tlie totta^ of tlicir poor retainers. On 
the wreck of all this feudal wealth and power arose 
the first Tudor king, and seeing, with statesmanlike 
penetration, that poaoo and prospeiity would not bo 
otherwiso possible for England, he made it liis life 
task to depress tlie oligarcbleal sway, ami raise on its 
founda^on the absolute monarcliy. In the oxoontion, 
«f his vast purp^ the king found no lack of willing 
associates; the infiuence of tlie clergy, tho ennning 
of the ministers of law, and the unlimited approl^tion 
















































df tii 0 gjdpt&ig, middlo dasi^ itj^jrasent^ ia .«a ' 
0 li 8 eq[niiou 8 Honae df Commons, stood at his side^ so 
firmly, tot at to end of a prosperons reign, extending 
over near a quarter of a oentmy, Henry VH. had 
become to mightiest sovereign, and to greatost,' if 
not also the wisest do^t, that over ruled the English 
nation, * 

The legislation of Henry VII.—his own essentially, 
parliament being the merest cipher—may be divide 
under three heads, as political, social, and commercial. 
The first was taitirely oiroctbd towards to strengthen¬ 
ing of the royal power and the weakening of tot of 
the aristocracy; the second had for its object the le- 
jUtoration of pnblio order, imperilled by years of wild 
anarchy; while the third class of laws, the least 
in which Henry’s wisdom was displayed, aimed at^< 
expanding English trade and commerce by protective 
and rostriotivo enactments. Of the strictly political 
laws, to most important—already alluded to in the 
geneml histojy of the period—was that by which tlie 
nobility aoquirotl the power of breaking the ancient 
entails and of alienating their estates. “ By means 
of this law,” says Ilumo, “joinedto the beginning 
luyury and refinement of to ago, to great fortunes 
of the baiuns were gradually distipatod, and to 
property of to commons increased in England.” 
His imiTortant statute, which in its oonswiuen*^ fer 
outweigheii any other passed in the same reign, is 
known as the Statute of Fines, 4 Henry VII., c. 24. 
A sort of corollary to this law was^ another “ of 
singular policy,” as Lord Bacon hivs it, concerning 
enclosures and to division land. “ Endewures,” 
says Bacon, “ at tliat time Iw^n to be more frequent, 
whereby arable land, which could not be manured 
without ijcoplo and foniilics, was turned into pasture, 
wljich was easily rid by a few herdsmen; and tenancies 
for years, lives,'and at will, whereupon much of the 

C ianiy lived, were tuniod into demesnes. This 
a decay of people, and, by consequence, a da^y 
of towns, churches, titlios, and the lilco. The king 
likewise knew full well, and in no wise forgot, that 
tiicro ensued withal upon this a decay and diminution 
of subsidies and taxes; for to more gentiomcn, ever 
the lower books of subsidies. In remedying of this 
inoonvenienco the king’s wisdom was admirable, and 
the parliament’s at that time. Enclosures they would 
not forbid, for that had been to forbid the improve¬ 
ment of to patrimony of to kingdom; nor tillage 
they would not compel, for that was to strive with 
nature and utility; but they took a courso ^to take 
away depopulating onolosures and depopulating pas¬ 
turage, and yet not by that name, or by any impenoiw 
express prohibition, but by consequouoe. The onli- 
nance was, ‘ 'rhaf ail liouses of husbandry, that were 
used with twenty acres of ground and upwards, should 
be maintained and kept up for ever; together with a 
competent proportion of land to ^ used and occupied 
wiA tiiem? and in no wise to be severed from them, 
as by another statute, made afterwards in his su<v 
cossor’s time, was more fully declared: this upon 
finrfeiture to be taken, not by way of' popular action, 
but by seizure of the land itself by to king and lords 
, of to fee,'as to half to profits, till to houses and 
lan^ were restored, ^ this means, to houses being 
1 .up dM of necessity enfinroe a fiwellor; and to 


propi^ion of land for occupation being kept up did ^ 
of necessity enforce that dweller net to w a beggar or 
ootta^r, but a man of some substance, that might 
keep hinds and servants, and set the plough im going. 
This did wonderfully concern the might and manner- 
hood of to kingdom, to have faims os it were of a 
standard sufficient to maintain an able body out of 
penury, and did in effect amortise a groat part of the 
mnds of the kingdom unto the hold and occupation 
of to yeomanry or middle people, of a condition 
between gentlemen and cottagers or peasants.” The 
last sentence of to great historian is strikingly sug- 
gestivo. To turn the swords of the nobles into 
pbughshares, to “set to plough on going,” and to 
give “ the lands of to kingdom unto tiio hold and 
occupation of to yeomanry or middle people,”—such 
was the beginning and end of Hcniy’s legislation. 

A task of soarcHjly less imjwrtance than that of 
debasing to nobility and raising an industrious 
middle class, was that of restoring the reign of law 
and order, grievously interrupted by to anarchy of 
the long civil war. The state of England at this 
period, the absence of all visible authority and of all 
means to enforce the laws for the maintenance of 
public peace, is shown in the great Cornish insurrec¬ 
tion, which took place in the twelfth year of Honrj'’s 
reign. In its major part, the first act, lieforo the 
appearance of the counterfeit duko of York, it was‘not 
by any means a political insurrection, but moroly a 
social disturbance, to people complaining of undue 
ta.\ation, and wishing to obtain the oar of the king to 
obtain redress .of their grievanoos. In more settled 
timias to riot would have been suppressed, in all 
likelihood, on to first interference of the constituted 
authorities; but so fijeble wore the ties of Jaw and 
order, even a dozen years after the battle of Bosworth, 
that to mob was allowed to jiaHH, n'oarly unmolosteil, 
all the way from Cornwall into Surrey, and had to bo 
defeated in a pitched battio. To stem this fearful 
torrent of lawlessness, the king enacted a great number 
of laws, all tending to to speedy administration of 
justice and the severe punishment of disorder. The 
institution, or rather remodelling of the famous Star 
Chamber, subsequently so obnoxious to to English 
people, was one of to results of to n»w legislators. 
From to oldest times, to king’s council oxoroised 
criminal jurisdiction, and toiq;h this power declinod 
with to decay of to royal prerogative, it never 
entirely ceased. Subsequently to the Norman period 
the council met at irregular intervals, sitting in,a 
room at Westminster known ns the ciamferc dei ettaym, 
or in Latin, Camera StoUata. To reconstruct to 
original jurisdiction of this “ Star Chamber ” court was 
the object of one of to statutes of Henry _VJ L, so far 
attaining its end os it furnished an additional moans 
for enfoitiing public order, Wlmtever tlio Star 
Chamber conH became in after times, it seems certain 
that in Henry’s reign its operation was in the main 
salutary. Lord Bacon, a great lawyer as well as his¬ 
torian, speaks of to remodolting of tiio Star Chmto 
as one df to “excellent laws" of Henry 
stowing eloquent praise upon to now tribunal. “ This 
oourt,"ke says, “isone (rf|to sagost and imblOTfcin¬ 
stitutions of this khi^otift Fw in the distribution 
of oourts of oidinarj^ justioo, besid,.s to lugii coui't oi j 
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in wltiolj distributaoa the king’s bench 
noldeth ^e IpleM of the crown, the common ^eos 
pleM civil, the exchequer pleas concerning the kin^s 
Xevflnae, and the ohaaceiy the pretorian power for 
ndtigatanii; the rigour of law^ in caso of extremity, by 
tije consdenco of a good man; there was, nevertheless, 
always reserved a high and pre-eminent power to the 
' king's council in causes that might in example or con¬ 
sequence concern the state or the wnunonwcalth, 
which if they were criminal the council used to sit in 
the chamber called the Star Chamber, if civil, in the 
white chamber or white hall. And as the clianoery 
had tlie pretorian power for equity, so tho Star 
(/liaraber had the censorian power for offenoes under 
the degree of capital. This court of Star Chamber is 
compounded of good elements, for it consistoth of four 
hinds of persons—counsellors, p^rs, prelates, apd 
chief judges. It discemeth also principally of four 
kinds of causes—forces, frauds, crimes various of 
stellionate, and the inchoations or middle acts towards 
crimes capital or heinous, not actually committed or 
porpetratM. But that which was pnnoipally aimed 
at by this act was foixso, and fhe two cliief supports 
of force, combination of multitudes, and maintenance 
or headship of groat persons.” 

There wore a great number of other laws passed 
during this reign tending towards tho maintenance of 
public peace. Horiry’s maxim, undeniably just at all 
times, but ]»rticular]y in his own, was to deal 
promptly with offenders, and to let puniKhment follow 
swiftly in the wake of crime. A statute paswid in 
the eleventh year of his reign permitted justices of 
AsSke and of tho peace to tiy all offenoes, except 
murder, treason, and felony, without a jury, and 
though this law gave rise to some abuse, it had, on 
the whok, a very good effect in aooelorating'tho 
course of justice. How slow tho ordinary proceedings 
were in those days is apjKirent from another statute 
of Henry, which orders accusations of murder to be 
brought to trial “within a year and a day.” Such 
investigations previously extended over many years, 
the crime, however heinous, being treated like a mo¬ 
dem chanceiw suit, and not unfrequcntly, if tho accused 
happened to be possessed of some property, leading to ! 
an acquittal, the prosecutors having compounded the 
matter. Among the other wise laws of Ilenry’s reign 
vras one which allowed, for the first time, the poor to 
1 obtain justice, by pleading in fwmA jMivperis, that is 
' without paying cither the taxes for the writs or foes 
to the counsel pleading their cause. “ A good law,” 
mmarks Huiqp, “ at all times, especially in that age 
when the people laboured under the opprei»>ion of the 
groat.” 

The dissolution oS all the bands of society which 
followed in the wake* of the dvU war, is shown in 
many other kwg of Henry’s reign. One of these 
enacts the punishment of death for the kidnapping trf 
women, which impears to have been then so common' 
an cc^ummoe, that Lord Bacon takes pains to show 
that tho law was founded uponr justice, arguing that 
the obtaining of Women r>y force into posswwion, 
hewsttever afterwaids assent might foOow by allure- 
iliente, was but a rape drawn forth in leaigth” 
M illustrative ofo^e social state of the period wat^j 
another la'w against v^abonds, passed iu the niuii- 


teeath year of Henry’s rmgtt, lipon whldr Lotd IWodn 
remarks as f<filow8:—** There likewise was « long 
statute against vc^bonds, whejoin two things hmy 
bo noted: the one, the dislike the parliament had m 
gaoling of them, as that which was chargeable, p^ 
terous, and of no open example; the other, that M 
tho statutes of this king's time, for this of the nine¬ 
teenth year is not the only statute of that kind, th«p 
are ever coupled the punishment of vagahemds, and 
forbidding or dice and cards, and unlawfril games, 
unto servante and mean people, and the putting dowm 
mid suppressing of alehouses, as strings of one root 
together, and as if flie one were unprofitable without 
the other.” Ihis is a legislative tepio sadly over-^ 
looked in our own time, and in tho study of whidBT 
vnodom goveramente do not see as cleailj as King 
Henry and his advisers the “ strings of one root.” 

The most defootive and unwise laws passed in fhe 
reign of Henry VII. were those relating to trade and 
commerce. They were all based upon the notion that 
indiistey, in order to floniish, had to be watched over, 
patron!^, and proteotod, and that even foreign com¬ 
merce and tho intercourse between nations required 
to be artificially guided and directed into certajn 
channels. This was the prevailing idea of tho time; 
and Heniy did not stand sufficiently high above his 
time to see the fallacy of this belief. The king may 
be pardoned for his want of clearsightedness by the fiwt 
that a for greater man than himself, living a contmy 
later, held the same antiquated doctrines of political 
economy. Speaking of ono of the laws of Henry for 
“regulating” trade. Lord Bac<m says, “Another 
statute was made, prohibiting the bringing in of 
manufactures of silk wrought by itself, or mixed with 
any other thread. But it was not of stufis of whole 
piece, for that the realm had of them no manufacture 
m use at that time, but of knit silk, or texture of silk, 
as ribbons, laces, cauls, points, and girdles, &a, which 
the people of England could then well sldll to make. 
This law pointed at a true principle: ‘ That whore 
foreign materials are but superfluities, foreign manu¬ 
factures should be prohibited;’ for tliat will either 
iMinish tho superfluity or gain the maniifiujture.” 
Modem politicm ecimomists will stand aghast at this 
cnaneiation of this “ true principle " by, so great a 
p}iiilQsq)her and statesman as Lord Bacon. * 

I’he whole of the statutes affecting trade and com¬ 
merce made in Henry’s reign were strictly repressive 
of all industry and national activity. Very severe 
laws were passed against the taking of interest for 
loans of money, which was then called usury, or, as 
Bacon defines it, “ tho bastard use of money." Other 
laws prefoibited, under high penalties, the exporifation of 
money, plate, or bullion; the natural effect of which 
prohibition was a rise in the price of these articles, 
and a more extensive clandos title export, tlian would have 
taken place otiici-wise. But so for was this “ proteotbn ” 
of mcmey carried, that alien merchants who import^ 
commodities into the ki^dom were obliged to invest 
in Englitfo oommodities all tiie money acquired by 
their ^les, in order .to prevent tiie efflux eff ifoe 

K ions metals. It ynui also prohibited to export 
es; the effect .of which was that the Eugtii^ broody' 
gyeatly esteepied all over tho continent EUtt^ ‘ 
began to d^^rate rapidly. Contrasting tJie 



^4 & tinwise system Mkwed in to 

ocmnffl^al aa4 indnstriol a&iin, Hume, tiio Imtcoian, 
r«a^ks truly, that more simple ideas order 
nnd equity are suffldeutto guide a legi^tor in ev^- 
thing that regards tlie internal adnunistratum dT jn»- 
tioar but that “ the principles «f commerce axe much 
more complicated, and require long experience and 
de^ rejection to be well understood in*any state." 
Cmituriee had to pass away before English legisktoxn 
came to learn, in the haid school of experience, thoiw 
true principles unknown to Henry VIl. and his 
time. 

The reign of Ilenry Vin.'Wa6 little more than a 
continuation of that of Henry VII., as for as the 
principles of political government were oonoemed. 
However, the personal cliaracter of the son, his 
obstinate temper and his unbridled passions, made the 
vast political power accumulated by the father far 
more formidame and atrociouis than it had been 
previously, converting the royal sway from an en¬ 
lightened absolutism into unlimited tyranny. The 
civil legislation of the reign of Henry Vlll. was not 
very extensive, and distinguished, like everything 
else during the sway of this despot, more by its 
violence than its depth. There were but ten parlia¬ 
ments summoned during the thirty-eight years that 
he swayed the realm, and the whole time they sat, 
distributed over twenty-three sessions, did not exceed 
three years and a halt. During the first twenty years 
of his reign, the total sittings did not amount to 
twelve mouths altogether; siibsoqnently, his raligious 
reforms, as well as the irifcreaaing wants of his 
exchequer, obliged him to call parliaments somewhat 
more &eqnently; but they only met in short sessions, 
and never to any other pur|)ose than to be the unre¬ 
sisting tools of his will. The labour of Henry's ten 
parliaments is well summarized by Hume. “ All the 
king’s caprices,” he says, “were blindly complied 
with, and no regard whatever was paid to the safety 
or liberty of tlio subject. Besides the violent prosecu¬ 
tion of whatever he was pleased to term heresy, the 
laws of treason were raultipliefl beyond all former 
procodont. Even words to the disparagement of the 
king, queen, or royal issue, wore snlgeoted to that 
ponllty; and so little care was taken in framing these 
rigorous statutes, that they contain obvious coutradio- 
tions, insomuch that, had they been strictly exeented, 
every man without exception must have fallen under 
the penalty of treason. By cme statute, for instance, 
it was declared treason to assert the validity of the 
king’s marriage, either with Catherine of Arragon, or 
Anne Boleyn, while by another it was treason to say 
anything to the di^r^emont of the offimring m 
these marriages, the prinoesses Mary and Elizabeth. 
Nor would oven a profound silence *with regai-d to 
ikem delicate miestions bo able to save a person from 
such penalties, fur by a previous statute it was ordered 
that whoever refuaed-to auswernpou oath to any print 
contained in that aet was subjeoted to the pains'of 
treason. The king, therefore, needed only to propose 
tn any one a quesritm with regard to the validity of 
marri^esi if the nemon was rilent, be was a 
tsoitot by law, and if ho answered, either in the 
or aifirmative, ha was no less a traitor. So 


menstresK were the inconmstenciea which arose from 
the furious pMsiims of the king, and the slavish snb- 
mlssi on of his parliaments.” 

It was Somewhat remarkable that the only show 
of opposition, extremely feeble, but w'hieh yet was 
enough to rouse him into fury, tliat Henry VIII. ever 
met from his parliament was about money bills. 
That ho should out off heads by hundreds and tliou- 
sands was never objected to for a moment by the 
extremely loyal individuals who spoke and acted as 
representatives of tlm people of England; but when 
ho wanted to put his hands somewhat deeper than 
usual into the money-hags of the property-possessing 
classes, they broke out into a fein^ half-stified cry of 
resistance. It availed them nothing, however; the 
ministers of Henry, most of them educated in the goiid 
school of his monoy-loving father, being aoquaiuted 
■With many ways for extracting subsidies; and if they 
could not get thorn in the shape of ordinary taxes, 
showing themselves quite willing to adopt the gentle 
name of “benevolences.” The impost raised under ^ 
this title, which amounted to very large sums, was one i 
of the cleverest financial inventions of Henry’s reign. 
By the instructions of the privy council, the commis- 
sionere nominated to levy “ benevolence,” were directed 
to “incite all men’to a loving contribution according 
to-the rates of their substance, as they wore assessed 
at the last subsidybut pointingront to them at the 
same time that “ the least which his majesty could 
reasonably accept would be twenty pence in the 
pound on the yearly value of land, and ten pence in 
the pound on movable goods,” The commissioners 
were further instructed to summon but a few before 
them at one time, and to commune with each person 
apart, “ lest some one unreasonable man, amongst so 
many, forgotiing his duty towai'ds God, his sovereign 
lord, and his countiy', may go about by his malicious 
frowardnoss to silence all the rest, be they never so well 
disposed.” After i)sing “goo<l words and amiable 
beliaviour,” as far as they would go, the coiumissionors 
were finally empowered to’einploy coercive moasuros 
against all too fond of their cash to give a portion of 
it to their sovereign lord, the prison bring always 
kept open for suchundutiM subjects. The “ benevo¬ 
lence’^produced 119,5181.-—considerably more than a 
million of present money—to Heniy in a single year. 
To this sum the cunnty of Somerset contributed 
68071.; Kent, 64711.; Suffolk, 45121.; Norfolk, 
40461; Devon, 45271,; and Essex, 50611. In 
Cnmberknd the commissioners were only able to 
raise 5741., and in Lancashire but 6601. ’i he wealth 
of England below the soil as toI was Unknown, and 
'it wad agriculture that paid all tlio imposts and 
“ benevolences ” exacted by Henry VIII. 

The severity with which the. king exacted his taxes 
was not unmixod with a grim sort of hnraour. He 
was fond of recommending to his financial agents the 
femous ’proposition invented by his fathers prime 
minister, Archbishop Morton, as a nile in the assess¬ 
ment of contributions, and a guide in levying them. 
I’lie ardbbishop told those landowners or moreliants 
who lived handsomely, that their opulence was mani fost 
by the into of their expenditure, while against thoj« 
■whoso course of living was less sumptuous, ho upheld 
•the holief thot tliey must foivo gfwwn very ridi by 
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tboir economy. Thoro was no esdape frojntlii© boms of 
this dUenitna, which acquired the name of ^Horton’s 
fork,” and was hold in greater aw;e than, the prime 
nxini8tei'’8 mitre or arohiepisooml hook. To the 
“ fork,” the background of which was a gaol, Henry 
added another pleasantry, W turning those of his &ith> 
ful subjects who objected to “benevolences” into 
tmbenevolent soldieiu. The fun was first practised 
about the year 1525, upon one Kichard Roed, a 
w^lthy aldeiman of tho city of London, who having 
withstood the “good words and amiable behaviour” 
of tho royal tax commissioners, was ordered to have 
a helmet stuck on his head and an arquobuse into 
his hand, and to bo sent to the army which was in 
tho field on the Scotch bolder. With Master Reed 
tiavelled a letter, directed to Sir Ralph Ewer, com¬ 
mander of tlie English tiuops, ordering him to employ 
tho uldenuan on the haidest and most perilous duty, 
and subject him when in garrison to tho greatest 
privations. ** You must use him in nil things,” tho 
instructions concluded, “ according to the sharpe dis- 
ciplyne militar of tho northern wars.” Tho worship¬ 
ful Riohard Roed, after Buffering great miseiy from 
lack of victuals, not compensated by an ample allot¬ 
ment of stripes, was finally taken prisoner by the 
Scots, and only allowed to return "to bis aldormanio 
duties after paying an enormous ransom, together with 
a triple “ bencvoTcnoe.” His example had a great 
influence in stirring Henry’s subjects into liberality; 
and parliament itself, which sat in tho ffiimo year 
Rioliard Reed wont into tho wars, was so far excited 
by it as to vote a statute releasing tho Jking from all 
hw debts, whenever and however inounod. The 
statute, one of the strangest ever passed by an English 
or any other legislative body in the , world, enacted 
that the two houses of parliament in their wisdom 
“ do, for themselves and all the whole body of tho 
realm wliicb they represent, freely, liberally, and 
absolutely give and grant unto jhe king’s higliness 
all and every sum and sums of moncj% or any other 
thing, to his giace at any time heretofore advanced or 
jiaid, by way of trust or Icmn, cither iqjon any letter 
or letters under tho king’s privy seal, general or 
particular, letter, missive, promise, bond, or obligatiun 
of repayment, or by any taxation or other assessing, 
by virtue of any commission or commissions, or by 
any.other mean or means.” llie statute was fre¬ 
quently renewed—as often as it pleased his majesty 
to wipe off his debts by act of ptrliament. 

Qixiss os was the tyranny with which Henry seized 
the property of his subjects, it sank into utter insigiii- 
fioanco before ^he arbitrariness of his penal legislor 
ticsi. The new statutes of treasons introduced into 

j 1 -the English code at his behest have scarce a parallel 

: -In tlie history of any Christiau country; and subse¬ 
quent historians marvelled how it was possible that 
any human beings removed from absolute barbarism 
should have sanctioned such laws, and still more 
should have submitted to them. The tendenoy to 
mSke laws wriitten in blood was visilfie almost from 
th® hpginaing of Henry’s reign; but it was not i^til- 
his ^mre for matrimonial changes bad become mani¬ 
fest .that they fully revealed tho hideous despotism 
Ittrl^ng beneath them. It first sliowed itself 
thaenwjtment of the statute 2$ Henry VHt cap* 22, 
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wWflh was passed to confirm thb king’s divwpe from 
Oaftiorine, and bis nuptials with Anno Bdlsyn. lly 
this law it was made high treason if any petoon ** by 
writing, or imprinting, or by any exterior act or H&M, 
should do ‘ ‘ anything to the peril of the kiug’s parspn,” 
or “anything whereby the King might bo disturbed 
or internipted of tho crown,” or, finauy, “anything to 
the prejudioe, slander, and derogation of Queen Anne 
or her issue by tho king.” 'llio writing and printing 
of certain woras was punishahlo with death aocoiding 
to this act; but a statute passqd the year after went 
a stop further, by making it treason to utter words 
expressing a wish, hinting at “ slandcra and dangers 
which might happen to the king’s person or that of 
the queen.” Scarcely two years had passed, when it 
became treason to assert that which before it had been 
treason to deny; there was death now upon uttering 
a word in fitvour of tho same “Queen Anne," a 
whisper against whom liad boon death previously. 
When ordering his people to worship the new selection 
of his fancy, Jane Seymour, under penalty of tiio 
gallows, Henry went again a step furtiier in making 
obedience negative as well as positive. In the statute 
2 H Henry VIII. cap. 7, it was deolared high treason 
if anj' one “by words, writing, or imprinting, or any 
other exterior act, directly or indirectly, accepted, 
took, judged, or believed,” the marriages with either 
Queen Catherine or Queen Anne to have over boon 
good or lawful. To heighten the monstrous absurdity 
and tyranny of this now iniunctiun, thoro was a 
clause in the statute making it high treason to have no 
opinion at all upon tho subject of tho various nuptials 
of his dread majesty, ‘or to hide any opinion there¬ 
upon hefoi’e the royal commissioners appointed to 
investigate public opinion. No excuse'was admittcnl, 
and the act ospeoially provided that “ if any protested 
that they were not lionnd to declare their thought and 
conscience, and stiffly thereon abided,” they should bo 
hung. It seemed all but irapossiblo that any desjxitism, 
however wild, could go further; yet this was by no 
means the climax. 

The absurdity of Henry’s penal legislation reached 
its height in tho statute promulga^ after he had 
cast off his fifth wife, which made it high treason to 
withhold facts, or rumours, respecting tlie virginity 
of any woman ii^ioii whom he might have cast*]ijs 
eye; hnt tho actual dospqtism culminated in tho 
stetute Si Henry VIII. cap. 8, wliich gave the force 
of law, wiiliout the vote of parliament, or any other 
formality, to all the decrees and preolamations of the 
king. The act asserted a sort of divine right of his 
majesty to make laws by inspiration, tho preamble 
dwelling upon “ his royal power given of uod,” and 
animadverting against former “ disobedience of tho 
king’s proclamations by some who did not consider 
what a king By his royal power might do.” In 
passing this statute, parlmment abdicated its fnne 
tions even as a mere Iwislaiing moebino worked by 
a master; and henceforth there was little else to do 
the represontatives of the people than to vote attain 
ders Slid keep tho hangman and executioner at work. 
They started with groat energy in this avocation, 
madcirtg themselves quite as slavishly the instruments 
of iwal despotism as in the proclamation of nevr laws. 
The mnumorahle iditaindors launched by Henry ^ 
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{n^oalfj-ly ih Hid litter paH of Jbisrdgn, wdre Iti 
tiQtb&tft atqid ^lutn fool asaueiiiaHoas, iti no 
£*001 orSisary mnrdera but in the ihot 
hf the olMef aiseaa^ wearing a raown at»i amerting a 
** ro^ power givcm of God?’ In all cases there was 
aa.ntter nogleot'of even the forms of justice; the pro¬ 
ceedings were huiried and half secret; the accused 
vw neither heard in his own defence nor confronted 
wi^ his accusers; and once attainted, the unfortunate 
victim had as little h(^ of escaping death as the con¬ 
demned criminal standing at the foot of the gallows 
with the rope around his nook. However, the orainary 
trials, in wnich a certain amount'of leg^ forms were j 
olwerved, offered scarcely more seourit;^ against the 
bloodthirsty despotism of Ilonry than his murders by 
attainder. A writer siwcially well-informed on the 
subject, Mr. Iteeves, in hia “ Histoiy of the English 
Law,” remarks that, “ if wo are to judge of the general 
iulministratiou of criminal law in this roign from tho 
trials that have come down to us of eminent persons, 
it appears that tho lives of the people wore entirely 
in the hands of the king. A trim seems to have been' 
nothing more than a fomal method of signifying the 
will of the prince, and of displaying his rawer to 
gratify it. The new-invented treasons, as they were 
large in their conception, and of an insidious import, 
by giving a scope to the unoaudid mode of inquiry 
then praotised, enlarged tho powers of opprossion 
beyond all bounds.” 

The statutes affecting trade and commerce pro¬ 
mulgated during the sway of Henry V 111 . were con¬ 
ceived in much the same spirit as hia penal legislation. 
To repress all individual energy, and make the will 
of the despot paramount in evorytliing, was the main 
object ke^t in view, dosconding ovon to such little 
matters as the games and pastimes of the people. 
Ubus it was forbidden to artificers, husbandmen, 
labourers, apprentices, and servants to play a^ tennis, 
cards, dice, bowls, or any other- ” unlawful game,” out 
of Chiistmas, under a jienalty of twenty sliiUings for 
eveiy offence; but from this prohibition noblemen and 
gentiemon, willing to compound for unlawfulness by 
buying a royal licence, were excepted, not only as for 
as tliey were individually concerned, but as regarded 
servants and retainers. In tho foreign commerce 
V .^0 sealm Henry coqptantly interfered, by changing 
• Vi customs dutit*, and putting all manner of impedi¬ 
ments upon it, going so far as fixing the number of 1 
merchants authorisra to deal in certain articles, and 
tho quantities of which they wore to dispose. During 
the first pait of his roign, the king sliowed himself 
greatly disposed taattract foreign artisans, particularly 
the industrious Flemings, skiUra in producing woollen 
and other textile fobiios, into England: but after his 
divorce from Catherine,* out of a fantastic belief that 
'■th^ men felt sympathy with his castroff wife, he 
punned them with fierce hatred, driving thonsands 
out of the realm by orders of council and edicts of the 
filar Chamber, The effect of these decrees, as of nearly 
jsveiything else done in this reign, naturally was to 
imppveriim the oouutry, and to iqproad poverty and 
; dssbladon for and wide. So marked was the oeoliDe 
of general wdl&ro, that several of Henry's statutes 
tibsar witness of it, ainmm others one repealing a law 
' |isped,,in the rd^ of ^ward II., whiw interacted 


n, were tti tuagistoates while in ofiSco to become dealers in wines 
iions, ini no or viotaala It is stated, as a xoason for the repeal of 
i in the foot tho law of Edward II., tlmt “ wnce the making of that 
asserting a statute and ordinance, many and the most jiart of all 
I there was the cities, boroughs, and towns coiporate within tho 
®; the pro- realm of England are follon in ruin and decay, and 
he accused are not inhabited by merchants and men of such sub- 
confronted stance as at the time of making that statute: for at 
mfortunato this day the dwellei-s and inhabitants of the same 
as the con- cities and boroughs are commonly bakers, vintners, 
he gallows fishmongers, and other victualloi-s, and there remain few 
lie orainary others to bear tho offices.” To improve the condition 
forms were of his realm, Henry wont to work in his usual despotic 
gainst the manner, prohibiting luxury in apparel, fixing tho 
iiurders by wages of artificers and laraoiera, and even settling 
led on tho the prices of bread and moat, butter and cheese. Beef 
le English and pork wore ordered to bo sold at a halQxmny a 
he general pound, and mutton and veal at a hali^nny and half a 
1 from tho farthing. The fatal result of this mterference with 
it persons, tho natural laws of supply and demand became very 
0 entirely soon apparent; but it was not till they bad led to open 
have been’ revolt in many places that the king could bo brought 
lifying the to repeal the most obnoxious of his trade n^ulations. 
power to The short reign of Edward VL was chiefly occupied 
they were with annulling tho monstrous legislation of the pre- 
us import, ceding thirty-eight years. It was high time it should 
)f inquiry bo done, the condition of tho realm having become so 
oppi'ession deplorable as to threaten either a frightful revolution, 
or a relapse into tho barbarism of the early middle 
oerco pro- ages. By the statute 1 Edward VI. cap. 12, tho 
, were con- most horrible of tho penal laws of Henry vlll. won* 
Legislation, annihilated at one fell swoop. The aot abolished 
CO the will neaily all tho treasons and fduuies created in the pro- 
s the main ceding reign, and likewise repealed all laws of ;^i-Ua- 
such little ment interfering with doctrine and matters of religion, 
he people, as well as tlxe flagrant unconstitutional statute of 
isbandmeu, 31 Henry VIII. cap. 8, which had given to the d^ces 
a^ tennis, and proclamations of the king the force of laws. It 
game,” out was to tlio wisdom of the Piotector that the libera!' 
iiUings for enactments of Edward’s reign were chiefly duo 5 and 
ilemen and when he had fallen under tho intrigues of his enemies, 
fulness by the young king, who with many good qualities pos- 
)nly as for sossed nevertheless a tinim of tho cold despotic element 
s regarded remarkable in all the Tudors, was visibly driven in 
commerce the opposite direction. Less than a month after the 
y changing executbn of Somerset, tho two houses of parliament 
effimped^ passed a now statute of treason, enacting that any 
number of person calling tiio king “ schismatic, heretic, infidel, 
-tides, and tyrant, or usurper of the crown,” should be punished 
!0. During for the first offence by the loss of his goods and 
red himself chattels, and bo imprisoned “ during his majesty’s 
articuki-ly ideasu|B; for tho second, should suffer th^penaltios^ of 
ng Woollen prssmuniro; and for the third offence should be in- 
at after his dieted for high treason. This statute was pressed' 
Wief that through the fewer house of parliament under much 
ff wife, he opposition, ending finally in the addition of a clause 
thousands for more important than the act itself. Tho clause 
diets of ^e provided that “ no person shall be indicted for any 
IS of nearly manner of treason, except on the testimony of two 
ally was to lawful witnesses, who imall be brought in person 
iverty and before the accused nt the time of his trial, to avow 
the (teolfee and maintain what they have to say against him, un- 
’’s statutes less he shall willingly coufoM the charges.” 'J’hough 
iling a law* demanded by the most obiwus piDcnilea of equity 
interacted and justice, tho clause was omy aste>?*ted to after some 
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re(8i«tano6 by the IBffvm of LordA—-the abeolotist taem- 
bOTS of wbiw aeemod to feel tbot it marked tiie dawn 
of a reirmiig epirit of liberty in the parliament of the 
natimlu 

The reign of Queen Mary at its commencement 

f ave hopes of being a continuation of that of Edward, 
n the first act passed after her accession, all addi> 
tions to the law of ticason made during the preceding 
reign were repealed, and Uie legislation upon the sub- 
jeot bixjught back to the statute of the 26 ta of Edward 
III. However, the temper which dictated this liberal 
enactment lasted but a very short time. Mary was 
auiTOunded by bad counsellors, and her own dark and 
despotic humour inclining hut too much to their ad* 
vice, she soon launched foi-th, with the vigour pos¬ 
sible to a diseased body and mind, in the career traced 
by her lather. A curious incident distinguished the 
first intercourse between queen and parliament. 
Before she had been many weeks on the throne, a 
paper was put into her hands by the Spanish ambas¬ 
sador, containing the ontliaes of a plan of government 
which her relative, Kaiser Charles, advised her to 
adopt. The plan -was based upon the oasuistry that 
Maiw, being the first reigning queen of England, was 
not bound by any constitutionaT limitations affocting 
kings; and that, tborefotp, it was in her power to alter 
the forms of government, civil as well as religious, in 
any way she lik<M, and as much as she likra. The 
advice sounded not altogether unpleasant to the ears 
of the queen, offering evidently the straight road to 
the fulfilment of her darling desire to bring England 
bach, with the groatest possmle speedy into the fold of 
the holy Boman apostolic church. Nevertheless, 
though much in &vour of her unde’s plan, Mair was 
cuntious enough not to say anything about it till after 
having shown it to Bishop Gardiner, and he disap¬ 
proving it entirely, the pamr of tho Spanish amba!^ 
sador was thrown into the fire. The fimes did not so 
Well consume it but that the contents became known, 
leading parliament to vote a statute of a somewhat 
singular cliaracler. It sot forth that because the laws 
of tho realm attributed all prerogative and pre¬ 
eminence to the name of king, also assigning to him 
the punishment of offenders, therefore “ some malicious 
and ignorant persons ” pretended that the queen had 
not the same privileges, rights, and duties. To correct 
this impiession, the statute laid it down as a funda¬ 
mental rule of the constitution “ that tlie kingly or 
royal office, together with all its dignity, prerogative, 
and power, may be vested either in male or female, 
and ought tq be as fully deemed and taken in the one 
as in the other.'* Like many other acts of parliament, 
before and after, the statute expressed but partially and 
indirectly the curient of thought which had called it 
into existenoe. • 

Among the ferocities which marked tho teiTible five 
years during which the daughter of Henry VIIL and 
Catherine of Ar-ragon filled the throne of England, 
making the reign of “ bloody Mary" a byword for all 
ages, that of the regular use of torture was, if not the 
moet glaring, at least tlm most iniquitous. 1'orture, 
hideoiu invention of eastern despots, was never 
'known to the English law code; nor indeed to that of 
any of ^e blue-eyed raoos fond of the sea and of, 
lib^y, oommouly designated as Angb-Sa^tpi. % i 


rtok i^acl been introduced into the Totr^ a 
of Heniy VI, by the duk» of laoter, aad the, TW ^ 
called it mockingly after hun “Exeter a daughw ^ 
but the dismal instrument was rarely used, neatly 1^" 
the judges discountenancing its employment as wituxdr 
ille^Tlt ^ left to the fl«t eovereijfn ^ 

England to establish all the hwrors of torture ih the 
name of religion, and to tear bodies to pieces with the 
object of saving souls. Almost from the moment 
Mary ascended Sie throne, the rack was set to work; 
and it did not cease its ghastly functions till her own 


employment of torture was openly proscribed on many 


Inquisition. Tho commissioners were empowered 
“ to inquire into all heresies, either by presentments, 
by witnesses, or by any other means,** to seiae all 
dealers in and readers or herotirwl hooks, and to try 
and punish all clergymen not preaching the pure 
i orthodox faith of Borne. In the execution of uese 
duties, they were allowed not only to break open 
houses, to search premises, to compel tho attendance 
of Vritnesses, and “ to force them to make oath of such 
things as might discover what they sought after,” but 
they wore expressly enjoined “ to put to tho torture 
such oletinate persons as would not confess, and there 
to order them at their discretion.” Frightful as was 
this injunction, it was but on a par with all the other 
procee^ngs of this dotosiable reign, the horrors of 
which were scarcely luipassed in the worst forms of 
oriental despotism. The results, fortunately, were 
the roveise of those expected by the adviseiv of Mary, 
and the very measures designed fi>r tho re-cstahlish- 
mont of the old religion did more than anything dse 
to overthrow it finally and for ever. In the words of 
Henty Haliam: “ \\ hat had the gr^tent efficaOT in 
disgusting the English with Mary^ system of foith 
was the cruelty by which it was accompanied. 
Though the privy council were continually urging 
the bishops forward in the persecution, the latter 
bore the imief blame, and the abhorrence entertained 
for them naturally extended to the doctrine they pro¬ 
fessed. A sort of instinctive reasoning tbfd the 
people, what the learned on neither side had been 
able to discover, that the truth of a religion begins 
to be very su^ieious when it stands in need of 
prisons and scaffolds to eke out its evidences. And 
as tho English were constitutionally; humane, and not 
hardened by continually witnessing the infliction of 
barbarous punishments, there arose a sympathy for 
men suffering tonuonts with such meekness and 
patience, whi^ the populace of some other nationf 
were less apt'to display, especially in executions bn 
tho score of heresy. 

The vast edifice of cruelty and bigotry which the 
priestly counsellors of Mary succeeded in raising 
during her short five years’ reign crumbled into dost 
immedmtely at her death. A more sudden transform 
maikm of government pdioy riiau that which 
place in the few hours that intervened between ' 
decease of the daughter of Catherine of Anaj^n, imd 
the px«)clamatiou of the daughter of Anna 
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^KtestoMifiiuy m tib^ ^ sootoeljir any 
; pi tlia '^tdbates am the power of the cerpwa, 
iwBma.miMg qpp an ab^vP aa her aistar, 
anA adanMy a whit less despotPally indPed., But 
;arhat distPguished the d^ipotism cd filiaaheih from 
ippt ot her predecessor was that it was exerted for 
^ advancement of ^reat national objects, that it was 
Protestant, and Pat it was English. Her wretehcd, 
misguidmg, and mie^ided sister, Spanish by blood, 
and Bomiah by education, would scarcely have pro¬ 
ceeded in her odious ^franny had slm prt^rly under¬ 
stood Pe Character of Pe people over wm>m Pe had 
been called to feign; but sEe knew no. nune of 
England tlum her priesto and confessors chose to 
toll her, and throughout her miserable reim acted as 
if her throne was standing south of the Alps or the 
Pyrenees. ElizabeP, on Pe oPerhand, wasEngUP 
to a supreme degree, possessing not only Pe virtues, 
but, in a somewhat exaggerate form, Pe fiiults and 
Weaknesses of tho race that hailed her accession to the 
Prone with enthnsiasm, and remained enPnsiastksally 
devoted to her through good and evil days. Thus 
she was enabled to do Pings which no other monarch 
in her position, and wiP her undefined claims of 
legitimacy, euld have ventured upon wiPout danger, 
if not of an insurrection, at l^t of a strong ms- 
sive jcesistanco. The first acts of ElusabeP’s first 
parliament were as strong an assertion of qiiritual 
despotism, though in Pe <mpu8ito direction, as any 
proclaimed in the reign of Mary. By statute 1 Elusa- 
beP cap. 1, it was omered that every subject of her 
majesty should take an oaP of supremacy, aa fol¬ 
lows:—“I do utterly testify and declare that Pe 
queen’s h^hnosa is the only supreme governor of Pis 
lealm, and all other her highness’s donunions and 
countries, as well in all spiritxml and ecclesiastical 
Pings or causes, as temporal; and that no foreign 
ptinco, person, prelate, state, or potentate hath or 
ought to have any jurisdiotioa, power, superiority, 
prcKunincnue, or authority, ecclesiastical or spirituu, 
within Pis realm; and therefore I do utterly renounce 
and forsake all foreign jurisdictions, powers, superiori¬ 
ties, and auPoritiMS, and do promise that foom hence¬ 
forth I shall bear faiP'and true allegiance to the queen's 
highness, her lieirs and lawful- successors, and to my 
power shall assist and defend all jurisdictions, pre- 
eminenooB, privileges, and anthorities, granted or be¬ 
longing to the queen’s highness, her Wrs and suc- 
oesBOt^ or united and annexed to Pe imperial crown 
of pis realm.” This oath was embodied in Pe two 
Statutes known aa Pe Acts of Supremacy and Uni¬ 
formity, of which Mb'. Hallath remarks Pat they 
“form Pe basis of that restrictive code of laws, 
deemed by some one of Pe fundamentaiPulworks, by 
bPors Pe reproach of our constitution.” 

jthe main feature of Pe dvil legislation of Pe 
reW of Elizabeth was Pe constant grappling wiP 
nodal questiona, little understood as yet, out brought 
f^ara^ for solutkm boP W Pe increase of national 
J^bsperity, and Pe Ptense desire of Pe queen to pro- 
fuete Pe .material condition of her fubjeote. all 
the questions to be sd^ed, none was greater, nor more 
impdtsat, Pan tha$ of nauperiBni. Ever sinoe the 
.depteribn w Pe opu wars aim the unkm of Pe rival 


houses of Yotk and Lancaster in Pe new Tudor 
I dynasty, wealP bad Poreased at a high rate in 
^LnglMid; but its Idaok ahadow, destitution, had 
grown at a still P'gher rate, apparently defying all 
attempts at mnody. Tho first attack upon ijanporism. 
was mode in 1495, when, by a statute known as 
11 Henry VII.* cap. 2, it was ordered Pat beggars 
not able to woric should be seized and sent to the 
hundred whore they were bom, or where they last 
dwelt, or where they were, best known, and Pould 
continue there, “ without beggpg oat of Pe hundred.” 
llhis curious^ le^isPtion, which mode begging legal 
within certain hmits, was furPer enforced by an act 
passed nine years later, Pe statute of 19 Henry VJI. 
cap. 12, wh^ltequired all destitute persons to go to 
Pe city, town, or hundred where Poy were bom, or 
to Pe place where Pey last abode for the space of 
Pree years, “ without begging out of Po said dty, 
town, hundred, or place.” The difficulties of carrying 
out such a scheme of local beggaty, and Peroby pre¬ 
venting vagrancy, were necessarily great; but nothmg 
was done farther P Po matter for more Pan a 
quarter of a century, till Pe latter part of the reign 
of Henry VIII. rreferriug rejrossivo laws to any 
others, Henry, while retainpg Pe spirit of the 
system inaugurated hyPs fotber,added lo itsomeahaip 
penal enactments. By statute of pe 22 Henry VIII. 
cap. 12, all mapstrates were directed to assign to 
poor persons a strictly defined liimt within wpeh 
Pey were to beg, and which Poy were forbidden to 
leave under severe punishment. “ Impotent beggars,” 
asking alms be/ond Peir district, were ordered to be 
placed m Pe stocks for two days and nights, on broad 
and wafer, after which Pey W to take their oath 
that Pey would return to Peir authomed sphere; 
while ** able-bodied beggars ” were to be well whipped 
at Pe cart’s tail, wip the osP likewise to Ito 
administered afterwards. It was somePing like an 
official recc^ition P honour among rogues, Pis 
statutory oaP-taking, yet it unhappih' failed in its 
effects. Vagrants and b^gars continued increasing to 
an alarming extent; and before another five yoai-shad 
elap^, Pe necessity of fofther legislation became 
manifest. The able^ of Henry’s advisers, ’J'hoinas 
Cromwell, was now at the helm of the state as vice¬ 
gerent and vicar-genoral, and Ps goniu.s, unwilling to 
follow in Pe trammels of old forms and ideas, elabo¬ 
rated, an entirely new system for remedying, or at 
least alleviating, the dire effects of panperisiu. It wiis 
in 1536, the same year wPeh saw the hood of Queen 
ElizaheP’s mother fell on the block, thAt Cromwell 
devised and passed Prongh parliameut the first law 
for Pe compulsory relief of Pe poor. 

The statute d Crunwell, knoym as Po 27 Ileniy 
VIII. oap. 26, was remarkaPe not only as first intio- 
ducing Pe system of compulsory charity, but as 
tegiidativo eviuenoe of the vast spiead of pauperism, 
and Pe impossibility of keeping it witpn Ixmnds 
by any of Pe means formerly onmloyod. 'The statute, 
aner rsPting Pe aot of Pe 22 Henij Vllf. oap. 12, 
and dwelling upon Pe fact that it nmo no provision 
for Pe support of Pe ir^tent, nor for keeping 
valiant and sPrdy begg8)|f” at work, ordered that 
the head offioeie of every city, shire, town, and parish, 
shall mrintein the hripless poor wiPin Peir districts 
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pBW» their oeveral divhdans end 

euthoii'^es mako inquiry of all aged, poor, impolmt, 
daciayed penioiu bom within thdr said divisions 
aiod limits, or which were there dwelling wiihin three 
years next after this present parliament^ living by 
alms, and register their names; and when the nnmber 
of pwr people forced to live npon alms be by that 
means known, the said jnstioes shall appoint within 
their said divisions meet places, by their disoretion, 
to settle the same poor people for their abiding^” 
It was‘farther ordered that "if the parish wimn 
which the said poor people shall be found, shall or 
will not provide for them, and sot down what portion 
the weekly charge for their relief and sustontation 
will amount unto, that done, the jnstioes of the peace 
shall, by their good discretions, tax and assess all tlie 
inhabitants dwdling within the said divisions to such 
weekly charge as they and every one of them shall 
contribute towards the relief of the said poor people, 
and shall appoint collectors; who shall gather the. 
some proportion, and make delivery so much thereof, 
according to the discretion of the justices, as they 
shall appoint." Any resistance to contribute to this 
new poor-rate was to be summarily punished. If the 
presumed alms-giver, the act ran, " shall refuse to do 
so, the said jnstioes shall commit him to gaol, until 
he shall be contented with their said order, and do 
perforai the same." This statute, scarcely discussed 
in parliament, and irnnotioed by many contemporary 
historians, proved more important to the welmro of 
the people of England than almost any other act of 
civil legislation of the reign of Elizabeth. 

But the eiibrts of Burleigh to raise the lowest class 
of the people, and make the realm a truly Christian 
country, somewhat different from the " heroic Middle 
Ages," with its noble barons glittering in steel ond 
gold, and its ignoble “ villains ” dying of hunger at 
tlio roadside, under the hoof of the l>aronial steeds, 
only commenced with this act of the 14th of Eliza¬ 
beth. Additions to it wore made from time to time, 
facilitating and simplifying the system of paroohial 
relief, and lessening the chance that any poor persons 
really deserving aid should suffer want or be neg¬ 
lected. This was attained to a great extent; but the 
pcater diflSculty of sotting the “ valiant and .sturdy 
beggirs ” to employ their hands in honest work was not 
so easily overcome. To gain this end, Burleigh, and 
parliament at his instigation, all hut exhausted them¬ 
selves in dictating pains and penalties. By the 39th 
of Elizabeth cap. 3, it was enacted that every idle 
vagabond "shall, on his apprehension, be openly 
whipped until his body Iw blowy, and shall bo forth¬ 
with sent from rnrish to parish, the next straightway 
to the parish where ha was bom, if the same may be 
known by his confession, or otberwiiw; and if the 
stone be not known, then to the parisli where ho has 
dwelt before the punishment by the space of one whole 
year, there to put him to labour a»,a true subject 
ought to do; and if not being known where he was 
licra or last dwelt, then to the parish through which 
he last passed without punishment, to be conveyed to 
the house of oorreotion of the disiriot, or to the common 
gaol of tlmt oounty or place, there to remain or be 
employed in work.” It was likewise orderod that “ if 
4 ktiy cf the said rogues shall appear to be dangerous to 


•the inferior sort of people where they diall be tdeen, 
or cthdrwise be such as will not 'be reformed of their 
rogtiish kind of life, it shall be lawful to the justices 
of the limits where any such rt^uo shall bo taken, to 
commit that rogue to the hoiuaa of correction, or other¬ 
wise to the gaol of the county, there to remain until 
the next quarter sessions; and thm such of the same 
rogues, so (xanmitted by the justices of the peace there 
present, or the most part of thei^ sliall be thought fit 
not to be ddiverod, shall be banished out of this rrailm 
and all other the dominions thereof and at the charge 
of the county shall bo ctmveyed into such parts boyoud 
the seas as shall be at any time hereafter for that 
purpose assigned by the privy council." This was 
the origin of the laws for transportation of criminals. 

The last and greatest of the statutes of Elizabeth 
concerning pauperism, generally regarded as the most 
remarkable instance of practical statesmanship to Iw 
found in English legislature up to that period, was 
promulgated in 1601, less than two years before the 
death of the queen. This new law—drawn up by 
Cecil, and known as the 43rd Elizabeth cap. 2—was the 
first to abandon the exceeding severity which had 
boon the bane, self-destructive in its oraelty, of all 
the preceding statutes. Instead of inflicting horrible 
punishihcnts, quite out of proportion with tuo ofibnoo 
committal, npon idle v^rants, the law ordered the 
application of the simple “ labour* tost,” all being set 
to work who could do so, and the rest, disabled from 
ago, illness, or bodily defects, being maintained at the 
public expense by a regular poor-rate, In order that 
none might os(Sr.pe the “ labour test,” the rules applying 
to it were made so absolute as to ombraoe even children, 
the latter being set to work in the same manner as 
adults, with this provision, however, that whenever 
possible they should be mode to learn a trade or handi¬ 
craft, for which purpose special funds were set aside. 
The act further laid down very minutely the whole of 
the details of the management of the poor on the new 
principle, oidoling the erection of “ muls, turns, cards, 
and such like necessary implements ” for “ lusty beg¬ 
gars,” of hospitals for tiie sick, and of houses of main¬ 
tenance for all other " poor, aged, and impotent per¬ 
sons.” The mode of application of the principle 
through the agency of overseers, under the control of 
the justices of the peace; the selection of parishes in 
the districts for its administration; the fom of con¬ 
tribution by rates; the Mieciea of property to bo as¬ 
sessed to the rates, and the remedy against their 
unequal imposition, wore all carefully prescribed in 
the statute, the whole forming a budypf enactments 
so discreet and judicious as not to be disturi>ed £>r 
many generations to come. It was supplemented and 
enlarged Vy ^ 1%^ passed soon after, which placed the 
endowment of all hospitals, aimshonses, and other 
charitable institutions upon an entirely new footing. 
Former establishments of the kind had been founded, 
if large, such os the groat hospital of the earl of 
Lefeester at Waiwick, under a special act of parlia¬ 
ment, and if of lesser importanoo, by a liocnoe under 
the great seal. The new statute enacted that any 
person might, within twenty years, found i^d cstablisli, 
witli an adequate provision ol^nd," bospitaM i^isons 
de Dieu, amding-places, or nousK'.^ of oonnotion, as 
well for the sast^tation and lebcf of the manned 
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p«)r, uoedy^^OT iniTOt<»at people, as to set poor tos 
"wovk; and ttom to tipw place therein eim tead 
atid members, tmd siioh nuinber of poor, as Aall seem 
oonvenient.” This act was made perpetual in the 
nextrei^ 

Not au the laws of Elizabeth were as imbued with 
\risdom as those concerning the treatment of the poor. 
Her legislation affecting trade and commerce was as 
despotic as that of Henry YUI., and her financial 
government scarcely less oppressive; while her judicial 
proceedings, with very few exeeptions, bore tire stamp 
of remorseless tyranny, acknowledging in the abstract 
no other right but that of the crown, and utterly dis¬ 
regarding the liberty of the subject. Elizabeth’s rule, 
in this r^pcot, has been commit'by some historians 
to that exercised over semi-barbario natiems. *‘The 
government of England,” David Hume wrote, "during 
that ago boro some resemblance to that of Turkey. 
The wvercign possessed every power, except that of 
imposing taxes ; and in both countries this nmitation, 
unsupported by other privileges, appeam rather pre- 
judicim to the people. In Turkey it obliges the sultan 
to permit the extortion of the pashas and governors of 


to permit the extortion of the pawas and governors of 
provinoes, from whom he i^terwards squeezes presents 
or takes forfeitures: in England, it enga^ the queen 
to erect monopolies and grant patents for exclusive 
trade—an invention so pernicious, that, bad she gone 
on during a tract of years at her own rate, Enghind, 
the seat of riches and arts and commerce, would have 
contained as little industry as Morocco or the coast of 
Barbaiy.” The financial extortions of the queen wore, 
indeed, almost endless, and curried on without the 
slightest regard to law or justioe. Besides the i^lar 
subsidies granted to her by parliament, she extracted 
money wherever it could be got, under a hundred dif¬ 
ferent i^cs. as purvejanoo, pre-emption, benevolence, 
wardship, dispensation, and a multiplioity cf other 
forms, ail more or less oppressive. If an estate fell to 
a minor, she took possession of it, and enjoyed the 
whole of the profits till the coming of age of the owner, j 
and frequently long after; and if the heir happened I 
to be a female, she took the owner as well as the j 
property, giving her away to some oourtior or favourite, j 
like a more fixture, without in the slightest way con¬ 
sulting her taste. To extract cash from the city 
merchants, she frequently prohibited the sale of certain 
descriptions of goods, and allowed that of others only 
on payment of extroordinaiy taxes; thus, on one oc¬ 
casion, she issued a decree interdicting the sale of all 
crimson rilks till her court had been fully supplied; 
wlule at another' time an embargo was laid upon all 
glass vessels Drought from ’Venice, and not raised till 
the owners of the “Flandeiu galleyi^” which imported 
tlio wares, had come forwara with some unusually 
handsome offerings. .At all times Elizabeth assumed 
'a supreme and uncontrolled authority over foreign 
trade, and even over ordinary intercourse by travd 
with other countries, allowing no person to enter the 
kingdom or depart from it without her consent, and no 
merchandize fo be imported or exported wifitout the 
royal licei.ee. Nor did Elizabeth discUin to extraet 
money from the holy mother church. It was quite 
.nsusji '^th her when promoting a Usbop to tkke 
advantage of the opportunity of a W€«dk incximi'iig 
tenant by pillaging the see of some of its mant^; WBff 


onos upon a vacancy she kept ^no bis&b|>rie of hfiy ^ 
nineteen years entirely to b^Agalf, pocheting toe 
revenues. When at last We user bishop had 
wanted to mulct him still farther, and the goiad'!^^ 
I resisting, her nuyesl^ honoured him with' e 
under her own hand. “Frond prelate,” the 
wrote, “1 understand you are baqWardincoiha^jdng 
with your i^p^mnent, but X would here you know 
that 1 who made you what you are oaa unmake you; 
and if you do not forthwith fulfil your engagement, 
by Qoo, 1 will immediately unfiock you.. Irours, as 
you demean yourself^ ElizaMth.” 

Of all the exactions eff the queen none pressed more 
heavily upon her subjects, and gave rise to more 
oomplainti^ than those rating to mon(q)oUes. There 
was scarcely a merchandize or commodity of any 
kind that nad not been assigned over to some so- 
called patentee, wbo alone possessed the right, secured 
under a royal patent, eff <^f b) We refoilers 

and the public at large. It was in vain parliament 
protested, at almost every session, for more than forty 
years, against this burthen of monopolies, which not 
only was in itself a heavy and grievous mode of tax¬ 
ation, but dfistroetive of all sound trade and the true 
I interests of the government. On one occasion, a 
member of puliament described, in a discussion on the 
subject, the number of monopolies granted by the 
crown. The list comprised currants, salt, iron, pow¬ 
der, cards, oalf-skins, felts, sail cloth, bones, train-oil, 
lists of doth, pot-ash^ vinegar, coals, steel, aquavitse, 
brushes, bottleB, pots, saltpetre, lead, oil, calcine, 
glass, paper, starch, tin, sulphur, drapery goods' dried 
pilcharas, Spanish wool, IriW yarn, and a vast number 
of other articles, the mere enumeration of which seemed 
i to fatigue We House of Commons. WLeix Wo list 
was re^ a member cried, “Is not bread in the num¬ 
ber T and everybody ejaculated “ bread t” in astonish¬ 
ment. The first speaker went on, “Yes; 1 assure you, 
if affairs go on at this rat(^ wo shall have bread 
reduced to a monopoly before the next parliament.” 
What inoroased We indignation of We House of Com¬ 
mons, but feebly representing that of We people of Eng¬ 
land, was We extraordinary fiscal power attached to 
nearly all the monopolies, converting them into terrible 
engines of oppression. Thus the “ patentees ” of salt¬ 
petre had tlie right of entering every housed' and 
searcMng every room, from the garret to the cellar j 
so that frequently We dwellers, to avoid We havoo 
committed among Weir property, had to get rid of 
We intruders by Vibes. The profits drawn from We 
“patents” were so great that the earl of Essex, 
among oWms, derived fifty Wousond pounds sterling 
from his privilege to self sweet wines, and Baleign 
twenty thousand firom aimWer on oil. Some of tV 
mono^lu^ articles were puWed up to ten or twelve 
times Weir oi^imry valne oy the “ patent;” Wus one 
of the most indispensable oommodtties of daily lifi^ 
salt, rose fiom ^sixteen pence to fifteen shUlings a 
bushel, after We queen had given We right of eX- 
dusive sale to one of her court favourues. The 
murmurs and dissatisfaction at this tyranny Impt ou 
increasing towards the end of ElizaVW’s rei|^, ii»> 
fiueaciog parliament to We extent Wat, in ^ hmwiqq 
of IfiOl, We otherwise timid members, slavishly bexxi 
io excoate; every behest of Wo crown, got oenuuge to 






eoo^is, who mostly held the “patent?," set np 
A',)^d howl at this movement, crying aj^aihst the 
ijiMolenoe to toncih the “royal prei^aUvehut 
Iwsaheth, as always, viewed tbin^ with more dis' 
eemment, and advis^ by Cectl, whose spies were 
spread all over the country, keeping him well informed 
aixmt the depth of tlie p<mular resentment, she reeolved 
to accede to the humble request of her commons. 
Accordingly, on the 25th of November, a rc^l messajro 
was dtdiver^ in parliament which drove nearly ml 
the members franno witli the excitement of loyalty. 
One of the representatives of the nation solemnly 
declared, with tears gushing from his eyes, that if a 
sentence of everlasting happiness had been pronounced 
; in his hkvour, he could not have felt more joy tlian on 
! listening to the proof of the overwhelming goodness 
and condescension of tlie queen, as conveyed in her 
message. 

The rqyal message simply announced tliat her 
majesty, in her infinite wisdom, liad resolved to cancel 
some of the “patents" she had granted, and that 
no new ones should be issued until further orders. 
Mr. Secretary Cecil, after the reading of the message 
by the speaker, made an oration which partly stopp^ 
ilie tears of the member who had broken in with nis 
appeal to the “everlasting happiness." Bepeating 
the most important points of the royal missive, Oecu 
exclaimed, “ I say, therefore, tliere shall be a procla- 
matimi geneml throughout the rtsilm to notity her 
majesty’s resolution in this behalf. And tliat you 
may eat your moat more savoury than you have done, 
every man shall have salt as good and choap as he 
can buy* it or make it, freely without danger of 
that patent which shall be presently invoked. The 
same benefit shall they have which have cold sto¬ 
machs, botli for aquivitee, and aqua composita, and 
the like. And they that have weak stomachs, for 
their satisfaction shall have vinegar and alegar, and 
the like, set at liberty. Train-oil diall go the same 
way; oil of blnhhei- shall march in equM rank; 
brushes and bottles endure the like judgment" Dis¬ 
liking the smell of wood, Elizabeth, with her accus¬ 
tomed arbitrariness, had some time before prohibited 
the growth of the plant; but she now, in her condos- 
eending mood, repealed the interdict, with this pro¬ 
vision, as explain^ by Cecil, “ that when her highness 
cometh on pi-ogress to see you in your countries, she 
be not dmen out of your towns by suffering it to 
infect the air too near them." Then ha continued, 
discussing the abrogation of monopolies," Those that 
desire to go sprudely in their rufis, may at less chaige 
than aocustomed obttdn their wish, for the patent fer 
starch, which bath so much been proseciifed, shall now 
be repealed.” Besides the “ patents" mentioned in 
Oeoil's speeoh, those for calf-skins, felts, and leather 
Were also revved, and those for cards and glass pro- 
viskmally amended. The remedy, after all, was 
very sli^t, leavii^ the gi-eater number of the mono- 
pohes, and the most profitable ones, uutonehed; never- 
theiesB, the members of the Hqase of Commons could 
hot find words to exfaress gratitude, little aoeus- 
toioed as they were to see their prayers or petitions 
nstieed 1^ so impe;rknu a governor as Elizabeth. 


tratiim of justice. Though not worse than that of 
h« Tudor predecessors, it was equally bod. One of 
the vrarmest admirers of Elizamth, the historian 
Henry Hallam, acknowledge, in referring to her 
^vemment, that “courts of justice were little Itettor 
flian the caverns of murderers. Whoever was ar¬ 
raigned at their bar was almost certain to meet a 
virulent prosecutor, a judge hardly distinguishable 
from the prosecutor, exC^t by his ermine,and a passive, 
ptisillaninious jury.” The jury, in every instance, 
was picked by tne sheriff, “either,” as stated by 
Hallam, “ according to express directions, or to what 
he judg^ himself or the crown’s intention and interest. 
If a verdict bod gone against the prosecution in a 
matter of moment, the jurors must have laid their 
account with appearing before the Star Chamber; 
lucky if they should escape on bumblo rotiactationr 
with sharp words, instead of enormous fines and 
indefinite imprisonment. The control of this arbi¬ 
trary tribunal bound down and rendered impotent all 
the minor jurisdictions. That primoival institution, 
those inquests by twelve true men, the unadulterated 
voice of the people, responsible alone to Qk)d and 
their oonscience, which tJiould have been heard in the 
sanctuaries of justice, as fountains hpringing from the 
lap of earih, became, like waters oonstrainra in titeir 
course by art, stagnant and impure. Until this weight 
tiiat hung upon the constitution should bo taken off, 
tliero was liteuitlly no pnapeot of enjoying witli secu¬ 
rity those civil pnvilp^ vmich it hold forth." Besides 
the Star Chamber, the Court of High Commission, venal 
judges, and pack<^ juries, Elizabeth possessed aucthor 
terrible engine of oppression in the right to proclaim 
martial law whenever she thought fit so to do. This 
simplified in an exceeding degree the forms of even 
Tudor justice, the “ twelve true men,” and all other 
ceremonies used in murdering an olmoxious subject 
becoming entirely superfluous, nothing more being 
required than to lead the doomed man to the noarost 
tree or gibbet, and hang him. The great queen dis¬ 
played on all occasions on extraoi'dinary fondness for 
martial law, oi-dering it to be employed, among others, 
against persons importing forbidden hooks, pamphlets, 
and pa][»l hulls fi-om abroad, as well as against va¬ 
grants inclined to riotousness. In her proclamation 
ordering martM law to be used in the killing of book 
importers, Elizabeth expressly prohibited the mios-^ 
tioning of her lieutenants or their deputies, for their 
•irbitrary punislimeut of such offenders, “ any law or 
statute to the contrary notwithstandingand she still 
more strikingly exhibited her despotic inclinations in a 
subsequent decree, commanding the immediate execu¬ 
tion 01 a number of riotous idlers who had distui-bed 
^e peace of the city of Londori. In giving a oora- 
missfon cS provost mardial to Sir Thomas Wilfdrd, 
one of her offioens, the queen stated, with unmistak¬ 
able clearness, that she “ g/anted him autherity and 
commended him, upon signification givw by the 
justices of the peace in Loudon, or the neighbouring 
counties, of such efibnders worthy to be speedily 
jBxecuted by martial law, to spai’^i and take the tame 
persons, aM in tlie preseiid^ the said justices, 
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tiQoording to iiutico of martial law, to execute them 
upon the gallowB or ^Vbet openly, or near to such 
place whom the said rebellious and incorrigible 
offenders shall be found to have committed the said 
offences.” Commenting upon this document, David 
Humo justly remarks, “ It would be difficult to pro¬ 
duce an instance of such an act of authority in any 
place nearer than Muscovy." 

The weight of Elizabeth’s judicial despotism was 
greatly increased through the ready imitation of it by 
alt the members of the government. Not only the 
privy council in general arrogated to itself a power of 
disoretionary iraprironment, into which no inferior 
tribunal was allowed to inquire, but commitments by 
a single oonnsollor or courtly nobleman were very 
frequent. These abuses gave rise to a remarkable 
complaint on the part of the judges thomselves, who, 
though not at all scrupulous to Iw the more executors 
of mandates from the throne, did not relish the 
intoiforence into their business of other subjects of 
hoi‘ majesty. The complaint was vented in the form 
of a petition to the privy council, signed by eleven 
judges, and was delivered in Easter term of the 84th 
of Elizabeth, that is in 1592, eleven years before the 
death of the queen. “ Wo, her majesty’s justices of 
both benches and bainns of the exchequer,” the 
petition ran, ” do desire your lordships that by your 
good means such Order may be taken that her high¬ 
ness’s subjects may nut bo committed or detained 
in prison, by commandment of any nobleman or 
counsellor, against the laws of the realm, to the 
grievous oharges and oppression of her majesty’s said 
subjects; or else help us to have access to her majesty, 
to be suitors unto her highness for the same. For 
divers have been impritamed for suing ordinary 
actions and suits at the common law until they will 
leave the same, or against their wills put their 
matter to order, although some time it be after judg¬ 
ment and accusation. Item, others have been com¬ 
mitted and detained in prison upon such command¬ 
ment against Uie law; and upon the queen’s writ in 
that behalf no cause sufficient hath b^u certified or 
i-etumed. Item, some of the parties sO committed and 
detained in prison, after they have, by the queen’s 
writ, been lawfully discharged in court, have been 
oftsoones recommitted to piison in sooi'et places, and 
not in common and ordinary known prisons, as tho 
Marshalsea, Fleet, jBLing’s Bench, Qatehouso, nor tho 
enstodie of any sheriff, so as upon complaint made fer 
their delivery, the queen’s court cannot learn to 
whmn to aw^ni her majesty's writ, without which 
justice cannot be done. Item, divers serjeants of* 
London and officers have been many times com¬ 
mitted to prison fin* lawful execution of her.majeaty’s 
writs out of tlie King’s Bench, Commem Fleas, and 
other courts, to their great charges and oppression, 
whereby they are put in such fear as they dare not 
execute the queen’s process. Item, divers nave been 
sent fer by pursuivants fer private causes, some of 
them d'^relling fer distabt from London, and rom- 
' polled to pay to the pursuivants great sums money, 

: against the law. and have lieen oommiited to prison 
’ wMhey would release tlio lawful benefit of their suits, 
i|adgineata, or executions for remedie, in whi(fii behall^ 
sve Ski©,almost daily oqlled upon to minister just^ 

aiyyiutiug to law, whereunto vre are botmd by onr 
office and oath. And whereas it pleased jjfour lord- 
ships to will divers of us to set down when a prisoner 
sent to custody by her majesty, her council, or some 
one or two of them, is to be detained in pristmi^at^ , 
not to bo delivered by her maiesty's court or judges s, 
we think that if any person snail be committed by 
her majesty's special commandmmrt, or by order from 
tiio council-boam, or for treason touching her majtety’s 
person, which causes being genoinlly rotumed into 
any conrt, is good cause for the same court to leave 
the person committed in custody. But if any person 
shall be committed for any other cause, then the same 
ought specially to bo retnined.” Inanimate as is this 
petition of the eleven judges, in its dry legal phr*^ 
olo^, it offers a terrible picture of the annihilation 
of uL justice, all guarantees of right, and all individual 
liberty in the reign of tho last of the Tudor monarchs. 

The causes of the high prerogative of the I’udors, 
though springing partly from tho individual character 
of the princes of tliis remarkable royal race, wore 
not entirely personal, but based upon the condition 
of the age, only just emerging from tho lawlessness 
of the feudal times, and the dissolution of all order 
in the long civil wars preooding the accession of 
Henry VII. England undoubtedly wanted strong 
rulers; and if they became a little too strong for tho 
good of the oomm(mwealth, the fault was not so much 
that of the rulers themselves, nor that of the body of 
their subjects, but that of tho jpolitical leaders of tho 
people, ^e great nobles and the members of the two 
houses of parliament. .The celebrated author of tho 
“ Constitutional History of England ” has furnished a 
graphic summary of the position of the realm under 
the Tudor soveroigna “It appears to b^ a very 
natural inquiiy,” he says, “ after beholding the course 
of administration under the Tudor line, by wbat means 
a government so violent in itself, and so plainly incon¬ 
sistent with the acknowledged laws, could be main¬ 
tained ; and what had become of that English spirit 
which had not only controlled such injudicious princes 
as John and Kiobard If., but withstood tho first and 
third Edward, in tho fulness of their pride and glory. 
Not, indeed, that tho excess of m'erogative baa ever 
been thoroughly restrained, or tlrnt, if the memorials 
of earlier ages had been as carefully preserved as 
those of the sixteenth century, wo might not possibly 
find in them equally flagrant instances of oppression; 
bnt still, the petitions of parliament and frequent 
statutes remain on record, bearing witness to our con¬ 
stitutional law and to the energy that gave it birth. 
There had evidently been a retrograde tendency 
towards absolute monarchy between tho reigns of 
Henry VI. and Henry VIIL Nor could uiis be 
attributed to .tlie common engino of despotism, a 
military force. For, except the yeomen of the guard, 
fifty in number, and the common servants of the 
king’s household, there was not, in time of peace, an 
armed man receiving pay throughout ^gland. A 
goverument that rul^ by intimidation was abwilutely 
destitute of force to intimidate. Hence risit^ of the 
piere commonalty were sometimes highly dangerous, 
and lasted much longer than ordinaiv. A rabble o| 
Comiahraen, in the reign of Henry Vll., headed by 
a blaoksteith, marched up &om their own ootmtiy tq 
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' sattarlm of LooSon witlioot roswtance. The 
innirraetjona of 1&25, in oonaeqtionoo of Wdbey's 
iUej^ taxation, thoso of the north ten years after- 
mu^ wherein, indeed, some men of a higher qniUty 
were engaged, and tlioae which broke out simnl- 
tsoeonsly in several counties under Edward VI., 
excited a well-grounded alarm in the countiy; and in 
the two latter instances were not quelled without 
tnuoh time and exertion. The reproach of servility 
and patient acquiescence under usurped power &lu 
not on tlie English people, but on its natural leaders. 
We have seen, indeed, that the House of Commons 
now and then gave signs of an independent spirit, 
and occasioned more trouble, even to Henry VlIL, 
than his compliant nobility. They yielded to eveiy 
mandate of his impenons will; they Ixmt with every 
breath of his capricious humour; they are responsible 
for the illegal trial, for the inquitous attainder, for 
the sanguinary statute, for the tyranny which they 
sanctioned by law, and for that which they permitted 
to milisist without law. Nor was this selfish and 
pusillanimous subsorvioncy more characteristic of the 
minions of Henry’s favour, the Cromwells, theBiohes, 
the I’agets, the Bussells, and the Powleits, than of 
the representatives of ancient and honourable houses, 
tlie Howards, the Fitz-Alans, and the Talbots. Wo 
tiaoo the noble statosmon of those reigns concurring 
in all the inconsistencies of their revolutions, support¬ 
ing all the religions of Henry, Edward, Mary, and 
Elizabeth; adjudging the deatli of Somerset to 
gratify Northnmbcrhind, and of Northumberland to 
redeem their participation in his fiiult; setting up 
the usurpation of Lady Jane, and abandoning her on 
the first doubt of success—constant only in tho 
rapaciovft acquisition of estates and honours, from 
whatever source, and in odherontso to the actual 
power.” 

Tho income of tho five Tudor sovereigns was very 
large, amounting to from 300,0001, to 800,0001. sterling 
j)or annum, of the money of the time, the least being 


that of Heniy VIL, and tho largest of any that of I 
his son and succossor, Henry VJIl. Henry VIL loft 
behind him an overflowing treasury, which his son 
emptied in a few years, and after devouring millions 
over millions of eoelesiastical property, tho funds of 
hospitals, of orphims, and of widows, died deeply in 
debt. Edward VI., too, who enjoyed a revenue of 
abrai 400,0001. a year, left a large debt, which was 
quintupled by Mary, whose income rose not above 
350,0001. Elizabeth, after paying tho debts of both 
her predecessors, began to aooumolate money, though 
not 80 ^ much by regular as by irregular means. Ino 
subsidies voted to her by parliament during the forty- 
five years of her reign amounted altc^ther to rather 
less than three millions sterling, or alwut 66,0001. por 
annum, but this comparatively small sum she increased 
by her numerous financial exactions to more than 
600,0001, a year. Up to Elizabeth, none of tho 
sovereigns of England had been asliamed to accept 
pensions, paid with more or loss regularity, from 
foreign monarohs; but she reversed tho policy, and 
instead of taking began to give. Henry of Navarro, 
tho Dutch republicans, and the Gorman princes, alike 
began to taste the sweetness of Elizabeth’s subsidies; 
and tho soft golden stream that came fiowiug in upon 
them from the island shore mode them ready to pro¬ 
claim, one and all, that England was the first country 
upon earth. Though naturally inclined to the striotost 
economy, bordering at times u]pn avarioiousness, the 
^[ueen was lavish in her expenditure upon her favour¬ 
ites, especially the last and most unfortunate of them, 
the earl of Essex, who drew from her, according to 
a computation of Burleigh, presents in money to the 
value of three hundred thousand pounds in tlie course 
of a fow years. To tho grievous diHap]|witttmout of 
hor eager heir iu tho north, Elizabeth left little nr no 
treasure at hor death, hor chief legacy to tho king 
to come consisting in a magnificent female woidrobe, 
the finest the worid had ever seen, being made up of 
no less than two thousand drosses. 


CnAPTER III. 

Sstory of from tbo uoonlon of Eeaty VQ. to the daath of Xlizalietli. 


Tmt Beformation, greatest of events, next to tho in- 
troduotion of Christianify, that over took place in 
England, distin^ithes the Tudor mriod cdx)Ve all 
others. Though prepared long beforehand in the 
thoughts and filings of the people, the gradual dawn 
of public enlightenment ana the foiling away of the 
dark superstition of past ag^ the great crists burst 
over the nation with some suddonness, accelerated by 
what human ignorance is often wiUing to describe as 
“ accident,” but what to the higher mind is nothing 
but the mUng of on all-wiso providence. Judging by 
more ontwain appearances, the Church of Borne was 
more fiwnly ongmited on ^j^h sofi in' the reign of 
Henry VIJ. th^ it bad been for oenturies. The Icing 
not only took his chief advisors from tho ranks of tho 


clergy, made a cardinal his prime minister, and a 
bisliop, devoted to Homo, his most trusted connsoHor; 
but he never neglected any occasion to show his 
reverence in the diows and ceremonies, and his deep 
regard for tho ministers of religion. Nevertheless, as 
the England of his days was fast beginning to lose 
riiat zeal in the oatise of tho Church which had 
formerly disuuguishod it, which had covered the soil 
of the kingdom with splendid cathedrals, nunneries, 
and monasteries, and which had made tho cloi]gy, 
next to the feudal lords of the soil, the wealthiest 
class of the realm, so tho king himselfi oaniest ob¬ 
server of the signs of the was anything Init a 

devout-churchman at heart,"' Indeed, ho oould not well 
•he 80 without Btemming the oours - of his own policy. 









rpriMtd silmUjr thresh the maceeb Tbe violent 
POTMimtwn nnaer wbkm tbo new heretios sn^fored Bed 
we (tttosl effect of addinif fuel to tBe flaaie^ It wee 
HeniVs poUey to show BimeeH in ensr wey &voar> 
ebla to tine LoUairat^ Bis aim being mthm to deprom 
the power of the Chiueh by its own memberB, am, if 
poaswle, let the pope, biahopa, and oardinale, & the 
work he wanted to oe done. He therefore l^ked on 
at the continued prsecuticni of WjdijBfe’s followera 
ae an impartial qieetator, interfering neither for nor 
a^ast them, and, perhaps, impressed by the oonvic- 
turn that the ultimte re^i would be that of all 
martyrdom. A few lieretica were burned re^arly 
every year, for the glory of God and the Koman 
Oatholio Churoh, dunng the whole if the fifteenth 
oentmy: but the victims were taken chiefly from 
among the poorer dasses, and in an age when life was 
held so cheap, and the punishment m death was so 
common, the whole attracted little attention. How¬ 
ever, with the never-ending spread of the revolt, the 
Church of Rome became alanned, and the zeal of 
persecution increased in view of the visible strength of 
the persecuted. In the year HO!!, ninth of the reign 
of Henry YI1„ the first female herotio was sent to the 
stake. It was a lady of wealth, the endow of a 
gentlenum, named Joan Houghton, and having many 
friends, and being, besides, above eighty years of age, 
her violent death at Smitfafiold attracted fer more 
attention than that of the majority of Lollards who 
had previously sufiered. John Fox, the martyrologist, 
describes this aged sufferer fer the sake of religion.as 
“ a disciple of Wydiffe, whom she eooomitod for a 
saint, and held so fast and firmly eight of his ton 
opinions, that all the doctors of London oould not turn 
her &om one of them.” When the ecclesiastical judges 
“ told her that she should be burned for her obstin^ 
and feJse beliefi she sot nothing by their menacing 
words, but defied thorn, for she said me was so beloved 
of God and His holy angels that she cared not for the 
fii’e; and in the midst thereof she cried to God to take 
her soul info Ilis holy hands.” The martyrdom of this 
vouerahlo person caused a great stir among all the 
peo^ attached to the teachings of Wyoliffe, and tho 
night following her death at the stake, “ the most part 
of ner ashes were had away of such as had a love unto 
doctrine that she dim for.” ^ lliis caused fresh 
iiersecntion, and the fires of Bmithfield came to be 
lighted anew, amo^ the nlartyrs being Lady Young, 
daughter of Joan Bonghton. Bhe nmt her fete as 
hermmlly as her aged mother; but others oondemned 
with her did not, and preferred recantation to the 
horrors of the filames. For such oases n onrious cere¬ 
mony had been invented by the priests, latisfyiag their 
g^t object of striking terror, snd yet showing 
willingness to pardon and forgive. The oondmnnea 
! L^lai^ had to carry in public procession the feggots 
,with whidi they were to oe bumh and to stand ^fere 
the preachy at St. Hand's dming w whede time of his 
' smmon. This w«e. ordinary punishment for ran 
^canting hmetms, in jUmdon.; Imt in the provinces, 
.where the priestly power swayed more unchecked, the 
pe^tfes inpoBod wme % more severe. One WiUiom 


^^Isworth wiw burnt at Amersham, in Buokinghun- 
ahire; and his only daughter, nominally pardoned, 
^ving been compelled to set fire to his stake, she and 
her husband, with numerous others, had to carry 
feggots frirongh the whole county, were treated with 
Wparic orueuy, and finally branded on the cheek. To 
Inflict the last-nmned revolting puniriiment, "their 
needm,” according to John Fox, " were tied feat to a 
post or stay with towels, and their hands holden that 
they might not stir, and so, the iron being hot, was put 
to their cheeks, and thus bare they the prints and 
marks of the Lord Jesus about them.” 
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not entourage persecution, and hy taking 

in other respects a decided attitude against the priest¬ 
hood. all but placed himself at the side of the disciple 
of Wydiffe. One of the first statute made by tlie 
king was " for the mote sure and likely reformation of 
priei^ clmks, and religious men," which gave power 
to bishops to pnnkh thorn for incontinence and other 
crimes. However, this statute and others following it 
had BO little effect in putting a stop to the gross de¬ 
moralization o£ the dergy, tlmt Henry was compelled 
to call in the aid of his trusty ally, the “lazy and 
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Innocent at first seemed unwilling to believe that the 
priesthood of tho realm of England were really as 
j^less and wicked os depicted *by the king; but 
having met with confirmation on aU sides, his hell-' 
ness directed Morton, archbishop of Canterbury, to 
admonish the d<»gy of the kingdom in general, and 
the greatest sinners among them in particular, ^'hese 
lottos of admonition, duly issued, formed in themselves 
a graver protest amiinst && Church of Rome thau was 
ever put forth by me most fenatkal horetio thrown into 
the flames at Smithfield. The natiern came to hear, 
from tlte pontiff himsdfi and through the mouth of 
the head of the Ei^hsh Church, that a vast number 
of the priesthood of the kingdom led such utterly ; 
wicked and depraved lives as to be almost beyond the 
hope of reform. It appeared, among other things, freat 
the archiepiscopal aumonitiens, that the monks of St 
Alban’s kept two neiighbottring nunneries filled with 
loose women, whom they visi^ openly and in the 
most shameleeB manner, committing riot and de¬ 
bauchery ou tho very steps of the altar, The abbot 
and his monks were aocu^ ot other and still graver 
crimes, not in a vague manner, but in distinct charges 
and with specified names. Everywhere thronghout 
tho kingdom priests and monks were charged with 
strutting about like gallants, wearing sl^wy garmmits, 
jewels, and gold chains, and shrinking ^k from no 
crime in the gratification of their passions and the 
indulgent^ of a luxurious life. It was but natural 
that me piesthood should smart under this expemnre. 
Doming from so high an authority; but the only 
visible efieot of Archbishop Morton’s admonitieiis was, 
not that tlfey tried to reform, but an attempt to 
revenge t^nuelves on the indireot authm:. So far j 


was mis hatred pushed, that the king had to pass a 
iqieeial statute to protrot Merton’s life from some 
“ mortal enemies in court;” which enemies, probably, 
would have gladly aimed thiir blow higher bad they 
had a ohance to do so. As it-was nearly all the 
Stpiraafes of the period centred in Both Lambert 
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Bimnel and PerUuWarbeok had ihoir chief supportors Friars, on the o^r. The Franoisda^ medntained 
in the Ohnroh; and a score of Iobrot impostors, such as that the Virgin had been conceived and bom 
Balph Wilford, were openly instniotea and brought wholly withont ori^nal sin, while the Dc^oinicSMia 
forward by Jea^ng eoclesiastioa. Ihe king, to jndge assert^ that she had been conceived like every, other 
from all nis actions, never lost this enemy otit of earth-bom human oreatnre, bnt bad been sanotifted 
sig^t, and it is highly probable that, had his lifo lasted and cleansed from all sin attaohing to the descendants 
long enough, ho would have tnt his heel with full of Adam and £ve before seeing the light of day, while 
energy upon the neck of the priesthood, as welb as still in her mother’s womb. This somewhat subtle 
Upon that of his chief foo, the turbulent aristocracy, Jraint of theolo^ the two great parties in the ohuroh 
The reign of Uenry YII. may, on the whole, be re- discussed with immoderate seal for some years, abusu^ 
garded as the first dawn of the English reformation, each other in the heartiest manner, and finally resort- 
althoirgh the actual increase of the doctrines of reform ing to curses and maledictions. An appeal to the 
and of the numbers adhering to it was not veiy great, pope resulted in a decision in fiivour of the Fran- 
Probably the chief cause of this was the want of unity ciscans, and the Immaculate Ounceptiou ; yet this by 
among the opiwnentsofthoBomiidi Ohuroh. While some no means cooled the ardour of the Dominicans, and 
of them wore inoliuod to ovortlirow the whole gigantic braving the pains of excommunication with which 
tree of error, crime, and superstition, which had grown they were threatened, they stoutly maintained tlieir 
around the ftburcb in the course of centuries, others, own dogma. Not being able, after the papal judgment, 
more timid, seemed content to lay the axe hut upon to preach it openly, they had recourse to indirect 
the most diseased branches, ana to spare the tree agencies, calling np, amcmg others, the help of some 
itself. What was most generally objeotw to was tho veiy ancient aids of faith, that of miracles. In the 
image-worship of the Church; but even here some same year when Henry VIII. ascended the throne, 
stopped in merely pretesting against the worship of the news spread all over England that a certain 
tho saints, while others were equally opposed to that image of tho Yir^n, having a temporary resting-place 
of the Virgin Mary. The former heresy was some- at l^me, in Switzerland, had been heard to weep 
times pardoned by the ecclesiastical tribunals; the and groan, and beihg asked to explain the cause of 
latter never. In an inquisition held before John her sorrow, had declared before many witnesses that 
Anmdel, bishop of Lichfimd and Coventry, one John she felt deeply grieved at the false doctrine of tho 
Blomstone, chained with having said "that it was Franciscans, toiug certain that her conception had 
foolishness to go on pilgrimage to the imago of our boen maculate, and not immaculate. The result, as 
Lady at Doncaster, Walsingham, or oi the Tower of stated in tho words of Fox, the martyrelogist, was 
the city of Coventry, for a man might as well worship that “the people in great number came flocking to 
the blessed Virgin by tho fireside in the kitchen as in tlio imago, witn maniiuld gifts and oblations, for tho 
the aforesaid plaoes,” was lot oil' on doing penance; Dominic friars so had wrought the mutter, and ha<l 
while another Lolloi'd, Bichard Hogham byname, had so swept all the &t to thoir own beards •from the 
to go to the stake for saying " that if the image of our order of the Franciscans, that all the alms came to 
Lady of Tower were put into tlie fire it would make their box. The Franciscans, seeing their estimation 
a good fire.” Aggravated pciudtic^ awaited those to decay, and their kitchen to wax cold, and their 
I.K)llard8, few in number, who denied the right of the paunch^ to bo pinched, not able to abide that con- 
pontifiT to call himself the successor of St. Peter, and tumely, and being not ignorant or nnacquointed with 
to jardon sins. This was naturally held the greatest such counterfeited doings—for, as the proverb sayoth, 
heresy, inasmuch as it interfered not only with the ‘It is ill halting bofore a cripple’—eftsoons espied 
spiritual supremacy of the pontiff, but, what yfaa their crafty jugglings, and detoctoti tlieir fraudulent 
more, with the cash nexus, tho sale of pai-doiis being, miracles.” Dotation was followed by punishment, 
as tho most extensive, so the most lucrative business of and the four chief managers of the speaking Maculate 
holy Mother Church. Virgin were given oyer to tho flames. The gr&tost 

English I’rotestantism in tlie reign of Henry VII. enemies of monasticism could not have done more 
may bo said to have boen a doiauaut 'fire, smouwemg to cast opprohrinm upon the system than tho ih'iar% 
for want of a strong wind to fan it into a purifying Qr^ and Black, did by this public exhibition of their 
flame. Tho accession of Henry VIII. found England own rogueries. 

in a high state of reiimous excitement. The over Tho seething spirit of tho English people, protest- 
growing immorality of the clergy, high and tow, was ing aminst the wnuption of tho church, euibited 
gradually begetting a general detestation among the itrelf before tong in a remarkable affair,.wbieh^ though 
people, which was increased by sonsoloss disputes among not important by itself, became so in its oonsequencm 
tho priests and monks •themsolves, carried on with no In tlie spring m 1514, a citizen of London, named 
other result tlum that of damaging tbmr common Bichat d llunnb, a tailor by trade, fell into a dispute 
cause. Not content with quarrelling ocmsiantly about with a priest about a very trifling matter, involving 
endowments, honours, privileges, and money matters, the ownmship of a pieoe of oloth used at the hurim 
t}io great religious orders got, towards the end of the of the tailor’s daughter. _ Befnsing to give up the 
reign of Henry VII., into a fiorco altercation about doth, wbioh the pnest claimed as a mortuary, Hunoe 
a very delicate point of doctrine, that known as the was sued for it in the eoclesiastical court, and in’ 

" Injinauulato Ccmoc^tion.*’ it divided the whole body . refaBation, by advice of his counsel, entered upon tho 
df eoolesiastics into two great ^rties, the fighting very bold step of taking out a writ of praemunire, 
champions of which were the ^nciscans, or Clrey against his pursuer for bringing him before a fbrmgn 
Friars, on the one side, and tho Dominicans, or BI^k* juris^iotion, the court sitting under the authority^ i 
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13i 6 pofteV kgafe. It Iras raWn|$ a g^t issue oa a 
Tsty anial] pwiit; and being not at aU denrons to have 
' tbfi' pot^t <]|iiestion as to whether Boiho had a right 
to interfere In the distrilmtion of justiee in England 


tailor into prison. After having been subjected for 
sevefal weeks to close oonfinement in the ** Lollards' 
Towcnr,” adjoining St. Paul’s, Bichard Hunne was 
oanied bcfoi-e the bishop of London, on the general 
chai^ of horosy, and the special one that he h^ “ in 
his keeping divers English books, prohibited and 
damned by the law, as the Apocaly]^ in English, 
epistles and gospels in Englisl^ Wymifie’s damnable 
works, and otlier books containing infinite errors, in 
the which he hath been long accustomed to read, 
teach, and study daily.” Hunne admitted the charges, 
yet at the same time refused to withdraw his suit 
against the priest, upon which he was sent back to 

f rison, the bishop significantly remarking that “ the 
iondon juries were so prejudiced against the church 
that they would find Abel guilty of tho murder of 
Cain." Two days after, Bichard Hunne was found 
dead in his cell in tho Lollards’ Tower, suspended 
from a hook in tho ceiling. The gaolers declared 
that he bad hung himself, but the coroner’s jury at 
tile inquest came to a different conclusion. According 
to tl)e account of Burnet, the historian of the lioforma- 
tion, the jury “ found him han^ng so loose, and in 
a silk fnrdle, that they clearly perceived he was 
killed; tliey also found that his neck had been biokcn, 
as they judged, with an iron phain, for the skin was 
all fretted and cut; they saw some streams of blood 
about his body, besides several other evidences, which 
made it dear he had not murdered himself, Whoro- 
npon they did acquit the dead body, and laid the 
murder on tho officers that had the charge of that 
prison; and by other proofs they found tho bishop’s 
hummonor and the Iwllringer guilty of it; and by 
the deposition of tihe summoner himself it did appear 
that the chancellor, and he, and the bellringer, 
murdei- him, and then hung him up.” 

Neither the bishop nor his priests quailed before 
the storm. Instead of submitting to the verdict of 
the jiiry, they did their utmost to increase the public 
indignatiun by clamouring against the spread of 
unbelief, going so &r as to oontinuo the process of 
heresy against Uunne’s dead body. Snatched away 
fioiu tljo coroner, the 001 * 1)66 of tho murdered man was 
earned, in horrible mockery, before tlio eoolesiastical 
tribunal, and an indictment of thirteen articles read 
against it. Condemned, as a m^ittor of a>urse, tho 

S utrid body was sent back to prison, and from thence 
^ ragged to Smithfield, where, on the 20th of December, 
it was committed to tlie fiames. Thi| ghastly piece 
of barbarism, worthy of the champions of the ImmacU'* 
late Conception and of papal infallibility, bad the 
effect of dnviug almbst every man in the (»pital into 
opposition to &me; and henceforth, as r^wrted hv 
Burmt, “ the city of London was never again weU 
affected to the popish clergy, but inclined to follow 
®“ybo^ vbo spoke against them, and every one 
looked on it as a cause of common concern.” The 
^niing of the de^d body »t toitbfield was replied to 
fay the launching of-a coroner's wan*ant against 


Dr. Horsey, chancellor of the bishop of London, as 
well as the summoner and the bellringor of the 
Lollards’ Tower, ftw the murder of Hunne; and groat 
efforts wore made to bring them to justice, the ohiet 
lawyers of all the civil tribunals taking tho i)art of 
the people. After a short while, iiariiament itself 
' took the matter up, and a bill, which passed both 
houses by a largo majority, restored to Hunnes 
Children the goods of their father, thus annulling the 
conviction of the ecclesiastical Murt by which they had 
been forfeited. This was a severe blow to tho priests, 
which they knew not how to parry, and to divert 
attention from it, a matterwhich had strongly occupied 
pnblicattontion some years before was brought forward 
again. It was a prosecution of the papal legato and 
the archbishop of Canterbury against Dr. Honry 
Standish, guardian of tho Mendicant Friars of London, 
and chief of the king's spiritual council, for heretical 
opinions esepressed in several sormous delivered at St. 
Paul's Cioss, in which, among others, ho assorted the . 
right of jurisdiction of tlie civil courts of tho realm 
over tho clergy. The starting anew of this aoouso- 
tion, which had been prudently dioppod before, ’ 
excited great indignation amon^' all classes, leading 
parliament to implore the king, in a humble address, 

“ to maintain the temporal jurisdiction, according to 
his coronation-oath, and to protoct Standish from tho ; 
malice of his enemies." Ileniy felt somewhat per¬ 
plexed what to do, being urged by Wolscy on tho 
one hand to uphold tho lights of tho church, but 
having more incHnatiou to uphold his own rights, 
involved in tl« “temjioral jurisdiction.” To solve 
tho difficulty, he had recourse io fui expedient as 
novel as signifioant, that of forming a gieat assembly 
for disoussuig the siiiritual affaire of tho nation. 

Tho assembly, consisting of all the judges, tho king’s 
councillors, both spiritual and fomporal, and many 
members of both houses of parliament, met at the con¬ 
vent of the Black Friars. The fiiut question enter¬ 
tained was the prosecution against Dr. Standisli; but 
from this special matter the discussions soon swayed 
over a wider range, embracing a variety of the roost 
important matters, especially the great one under 
agitation in tho affair of Bichard Hunne, as to 
whether tiiere existed any lawful jurisdiction for tho 
papal legato in England, or any court presided over by 
him, over laymen, subjects of tho king. It became 
manifest, immediately ^ter tho opening of the assembly, 
that the vast majority of the members, including many 
of tho clergy, were opposed to tho pretensions of tho 
ohurob of Borne. Pi-ominent among tho speakers 
was Pr. Veysey, dean of tho royal *chapol, who 
openly challenged tho assumed right of tho pi-iest* 
hood to .exorcise any control or influence what¬ 
ever in affairs beyond their oivn order, or to be any¬ 
thing else than a class of citizen, on a level and 
co-ordinate with other classes. In supiiort of his 
heretical tenet, Dr. Veysey brought forward some 
striking arguments. To prove that “ the laws of the 
chur^ did not bind any but those who i*ecoived 
them,” ho cited the fiict “that in old times all 
secular priests were married; but in the days of Sfc 
Augustine, the apostle of ]E||gIand, thoio was a decree 
made to the oontiary, whi^ was received in England 
and in many other jdacoi^ by ' irtao wheioof tho 
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prierts in England ma^ not many. Bat Htu law not 
neon^ tttdvewwily teoeived, the Greek olnmsh never 
jnd^d themstdvea bound by it, ao tibat to ibis day 
tbe priesta in tl»t ehnreb have wives as well as 
Other secular men. If then the ohorohes of the east, 
not havhtg recmvod the law of the celibate of the 
^Atgy, have never been condemned by the chu^ 
for not obeying it, then the convening clerks having 
been always practised in England was no sin, not¬ 
withstanding the decree to the contrary, which was 
never received here.” Dr, Veysey wound up his 
speech by the pregnant sentence, that “the common¬ 
wealth of the realm was chiefly to bo looked at, and 
to preferred to all other things.” The great 
question having been folly discussed on all sides, the 
Judges unanimoOBly delivered their opinion “ that all 
those of the convocation of the clergy who did atrord 
the citation against Standish were in the case of a 
promunire fircias,” the summoning the king's 
subject Wore a foreign tribunal being oontraiy to 
the constitution of the realm. After delivering this 
opinion, and forwarding it to the king, the assembly 
broke np. Almost unoonseiously, the orators of the 
convent of the Block Friars had made a lung stride 
towards Protestantism, pushing valiantly forward in 
the path traced out more than a century before by 
'WyexifiTe, and along which a poor German monk was 
now preparing to hew his course, with thunder and 
lightning flashing around his head. 

The lang received the report of the Black Friars’ 
assembly very graciottsly, and to give his reply, sum¬ 
moned the whole of the member to* meet nim at 
his royal residence of Baynard’s Castle, in the city 
of London. Feeling now thoroughly alarmed, the 
church party bad made extraordinaiy efforts to 
defend their privileges, and Cardinid Wokey himself 
oame forward to pl^ the cau»3 of bu order. 
Kneeling before the king, Wolsey, in the name of the 
clergy, decleu^ ” Ibat none of them intended to do 
anywing that might derogate from his prerc^ativo, 
and least of all himself, who owed his advancement 
only to the king’s favour; but this matter of con¬ 
vening the clerks did seem to them all to he contrary 
to the laws of God and the liberties of tho church, 
which they were bound by thoir oatlis to maintain 
according to their power.” The cardinal, therefore, 
humbly begged “that his majesty, to avoid tho 
censures of the church, would refer the matter to the 
decision of the pope aird his council at the court of 
lioma” Henry replied that he thought tho matter 
bad been disoussed sul&oiontly before the assembly, 
igidthat Doctor Standish and others had folly prov^ 
the legal issue; hut the bishop of Winchester, inter- 
lupting, cried, “ I warrant you, Doctor Standish will 
not abide by his opinhm, at his peril.” Thus appealed 
to, tho doctor faltered, “ What shall one poor fnar do 
alone, against all the hishcpi and clergy of England ?” 
After a sliort silence, the ainshbishop of Canterbtiiy 
arose to arguU in favour of the righto of the ehurcli 
to exercise sway OjVer laymen; and ne having finished, 
the lm:d chief justice proceeded to refute his plead- 
ingui the of common law and of the coasti- 
tution of the realm, which, he showed, acknowledged 
no foreign rarisdiotion of any kind in England.* 
Having extolled the royal fonro^tivo to the ut|n4it, 


to the great satasfikirimt Uf Hetoy, ■who liittened y W 
demurmy to arguments so flattemg to hie va^^j h» 
majesty finally ddivored his ju^ment. “By/tim 
pormiaaion ana ordinance of God,”' Henry exoli^me^ 
“ we are king of England, and the kinra of EnjpM®, 
in times past had never any superior but God «Hy. 
'Therefore know you wdl that we will maintain tad 
right of our mown, and of our temjgoral jurisdicMcm, 
as well in this as in idl other points, in as ai^le 
wnmnnr as any of our pxx^enitors have done hetore 
our time. And as for our decrees, we are w«di 
osBUT^ that you of the spirituality go expressly 

r inst the words of divers of them, as hath been 
wed you by some of our oounoU; and you foter- 
pret your doerees at your pleasure, hut we will not 
agree to them more tnan our progenitors have done in 
former times.” 'i'lm words sounded like a rebellion 
the king of England against the power of Komo. 
The reMlion, for the time being, was not very 
deep nor very serious. Fickle and oaprioious in 
regard to all higher objecto, and strong only when 
driven by his anunal passions, Henry did not proceed 
fin* in the anti-]mpal campedm he seemed to have 
entered Upon, and wing whouy under the guidance 
(rf his cardinal-iuiniBter.he made his peace with Komo 
alnuKt as soon as it had been broken. The clerical 
party, acting under Wolsey’s advice, greatly fiioili- 
tated the hetuing of the breach by their prudence, and 
even the papal court, usually so quick in interfer¬ 
ing when its privileges were concerned, Mted with 
remarkable forbeawaice, leaving everything to tho 
great cardinal at the helm of me Engl^i govern¬ 
ment. Dnder his management, a compromise was 
entered into between the opposing factions in church 
and state, the clergy consenting to delivef up the 
chancellor of the bisiitip of London, accused of parti¬ 
cipation in the muiderof Blchaid Hunne, to civil 
jnstice, and the pudges, on the other hand, promising 
to withdraw him from a London jury, who to a 
certainty would have sent him to tho gallows, by 
^'ing Mm on a special indictment issued by the king. 
Tne Gompromiso was carried out to the entire satis¬ 
faction of Wolsey, if not of the two great parties the 
mutual strength of which he was frying to break. 
Arraigned before the court of the king’s bencli, the 
ohan^llor, Dr. Horsey, pleaded Not Guilty; and no 
proofs against him being produced by the attorney- 
general, he was dischaig^. But so strong was the 
public feeling against him that he found it impossible 
to retain bis post any longer, and he had to quit 
London and go to Exeter, where he spent his days in 
grwit retirement. However, to make the. battle 
even on both sides, Wolsey persuaded the to 
dismiss Dr. Staiidish from his post in the spiritual 
council, and while the chancellor had to fly from the 
rage of the pemili^ he had to fly before the rage iff 
the priests. On the whole, the vkstoiy seemed 
greatest on the side of the partiMUs of Komo, although 
it was such BS'hore within it the seeds of ruin. As 
summed up by Gilbert Burnet, “ the oleigy sufl^tod 
much in this business, besides the loss of their rwuta- 
lion with'the people, who involved them in ffll the 

S lat of Htinne’s murder; for now their exemption 
ing well Oxtmtined, it was found to have no foundw* 
-lion ak all but in thoir own d^eee^ and fow wars 
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^MakVjboSd au^iborily* _«n.o0 toa 

laaltak ^ 'waa Imt a jwlgoieat of wuwr own in t»eir 
own &vobr. Nor was tlw of Iio^on at uU 
with tho proceodingB m the Mng's henoh, 
nuqsithere waa no juatico tlono { and all thought the 
kh^aoemed motecarefttl to maintun hia {nerogative 
than tu do jnstioe.'* 

After the oaedM of the endtement arisiniK from 
the delihmatxona of the aaaemhly at the Black Friara, 
the bouda uniting the aorere^n of Enghmd to the aee 
of Borne appeatw drawn firmer then ever. 'While 
the principles of the refonnatiouy wafted across from 
Germany, were daily spreading among the peopl^ 
and the opposition to pnestly-iwe and the supeniti- 
tiou of agM was getting more and more strength 
among the masses, the king himself seemed to move 
in the opposite direction, dragged onward hy his i 
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which delighted him like a child; and being asked to 
join in the crusade i^iust Luther and the German 
reformers, he did so with the greatest alaority. Not 
being able, to his infinite distress, to hang m bum 
the monk of Wittemberg, be resolved in an evil hour 
to annihilate him by a pamphlet. Theatoi^ oi Henry’s 
book against Luther is quamtly and concisely told by 
a ohronider of the times. “ About the year 1621,” re* 

E or&'the Bev. John Strype, “did King Henry diow 
imself a man of letters as well asarms, bv a book which 
he owned himself the author of, wherein both his learn¬ 
ing and his i£tol for the pope’s cause and rdigioa 
appeared, being written in confutation of Mmlin 
Luther’s late books against indulgences granted bpr 

E b, and other errors of the ohui^ of Borne. Thu 
the king, by the cardinal’s advice, thought fit to 
have present^ to Pope Leo, which was done by 
Hr. Clark, then the king’s ambassador at Borne, and 
was delivered by him into his own hands, in a solemn 
assembly of ci^nabi. And at the same time he 
made a speech to the pop, to which the pope pre« 
sently made answer, allowing his most grateful 
acceptance of it. And in testimony thereof he gave 
him the title of Defender of the Faith; and so always 
to bo styled whensoever he was named. The bow 
thus* presented, richly bound, was laid up in the 
Vatican as a rarity, where the Loj^ Herbmt of 
Cherbury saith ho afterwards saw it. This was 
brought about by the means of Cardinal 'Wobmy, who 
procured some copies of the book to he writtw in a 
very fair and beautiftil character, and one of them to 
he bound up splendidly, mmely, that w'hich was to be 
sent to the pope; and the said cardinal sent timt 
mpedally to the king, for hia liking of it, before 
it went.” The work was printed the same year 
in London, as a quarto pamphlet, i^Hth the title, 
“Assartio Septem Saoramentontm adversos Martin 
Lu&er,” or De&nce hf the Sswmi Saorammits against 
,|lartiu Imther. The irato reftnmer responded to the 
'itQnd attack in a vehement reply, wMch sorely hurt 
Hmiry’s vebity, both as a king and an author. Hia 


,-dUim to authc^ip was somewmit of a pretence, mnoe 
nil had givmi little more than hia name to the pamphlet 


him, with very strong epithets, that bis theology was 
bad, and his, Latin worse. The critloism rankled 
deep in the conoeit of Henry, mid he never more set 
his name to book or pamphlet, nor. ever forgave 
Doctor Martin Luther. 

Had the people of England been less determined to 
break the nonw of Borne, the quarrel of the Idng 
with the great German reformer might haTe led to a 
dtmer establishment than ever, of Boman Catholidon 
in the realm; but bending aa the great majority of 
Heniy’s snbjecte wero towards the doctrines of the 
new mith, he himself was unable to stem the mighty 
tide, and, almost imperceptibly, kept drifting with 
the stream. The force of the great ooiTent of the 
reformation that was overrunning the countiy became 
strikingly visible in the year 1626, while Henry was 
in the height of his intimacy with the court of Borne, 
glorying in his title of Defender of the Faith, and 
ready to stamp out all here^ with fire and sword. 
In thisyear, a traiulatlon into the vemaoular of the 
New Testament, made by William Tindal, and 
printed at Antwerp,was sent into England, and in a 
wonderfully short ume spread in thousands of copies 
all over the country, notwithstanding the must deter¬ 
mined effmts of the priests to stop the circrrlatinn. 
But threats, intrigues, and heavy punishments alike 
were spent in vain for the purpose. In the month of 
October, 1626, a circular Mter waa issued by all the 
bisheqw, stating that acnae of Luther’s followers had 
“erroneously translated the New Testament,’’ and 
“had oorrupted the word of God both by a false 
translutioa atu^ by heretical glossesthey therefore 
required all incumbents to charge the people within 
their parishes that had any of these translations to 
bring them to the vicar-general within thirty days 
after the premonition, under penalty of excommunica¬ 
tion and suspicion of heresy. This had no effect 
whatever, and it soon became apparent tliat the 
tenets of the reformers were spre^ing with such a 
rapiditpr as to baffle all attempts to restrain them. In 
the midst of thmr orasade against the Bible, the 
bishops learnt that the high seat of erudition in 
England, the university of Cambridge was infected 
wiw heresy, some of the most eminent teachers, 
Biln^, Latimer, and others, having taken to pr<^- 
gate the works and q>inions of Luther without iwr 
and restraint. The most zealous of the prelates 
thereupon moved that a Wy of ecclesiastical oom- 
misBioners be appointed to go to Cambridge, to dis¬ 
cover the chief mutors of heresy there, and visit them 
with condign punishment; bnt this proposal was 
rejeotod by Wiusey on the ground of inexpediency. 
He at the same time summoned, as cardinal legate, a 
meeting of the principal dignitaries of the church, to 
d^b^to upon the fearful increase of heretical 
opinions, and devise measures, for oountemeting it 
Several of the Cambridge professors, Bilney among 
them, vrere brought before the meeting, and forooo, 
under great threats, to abjure tbeir errors; but tliey 
soon r^psed, and the doings of the assembly other¬ 
wise had no result To aU thoughtful observers it 
was becoming manifest that the bStt part of England, 


in d^fe^ of the Seven Secraments; neverwdew he 
ly t Mven^e^jpevait Urhen tito Herman monk told 
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to the new Mth, rogariUess of ixiyal and papal aad At what precise tune Henry g<^ tired of hi* og^ 
prierfly power. wife, conceiving, M he wa* pleased to express it, 

, 'Ilh© attitude towards the refiinnation of Cardinal “ scruples ahout^ his marriage,” is not known; but 
Wolsey, guide of Ihe king, and virtual ruler of there appears little doubt that Wohsey waJs ehi^% 
England was somewhat strange. While doing every- instrumental in raising the “scruples,’ and fanning 
, thing in his power to attach Henry to Rome and set them into the proper glow. As report^ by Buroeh ■ 
his moe against the adhermits of Lnther, he proceeded “ the 'cardinal did first infuse^ them into him, and 
at the same time with but little zeal imainst the English made Longland, bishop of Lincoln, that was tlie 
reformers, exhibiting so much indulgence towards king’s confessor, possess the king’s mind with them 
them as to incur the suspicion of the ultra orthodox in confession.” “ It is also said,” the author of the 
party of being a secret heretic. There was go^ “ History of the Reformation ” continues, “ that the 
ground for the distrust, Wolsey showing himself in cardinal being alienated from the emperor, that he 
one respect as great an enemy of ecclesiastical abuses mi^ht irreparably embroil the king and him, and 
as oven Luther himself. In the year 1623, while the unite the king to the French interests, designed this 
groat German monk was sitting in his lone prison at out of spite; and that he was also dissatisfied towards 
the Wailburg, translating the Bible, the carainal, at the queen, who hated him for his lewd and dissoluto 
the instigation of his friend Edward Fox, bishop of life, and had often admonished and chocked him for 
Hereford, a favourer of the reformation, issum a it.” Whatever the motives of Wolsey, ho eam^tly 
commission for examining the monasteries, and dis- prosecuted the preparations for the divorce, the ulti- 
solving and overthrowing those which showed Uie mate result of which he could not possibly foresee, 
most glaring abuses and the greatest neglect of There was, indeed, nothing in the first steps taken 
morality. The iniquities brought to light by this to obtain the needful papm sanction for the divorce 
examination aided very powerfully in the spread of which made cither Henry or his minister doubt for 
the principles of reform, forming a practical com- a moment that it'would be as readily granted as it 
tneniary to all the attacks levelled against the luad been in a hundred similar cases, when popes 
Roman Catholic clergy. Wolsey was not an alto- had assisted kings and other impoi-tant men to got 
gethor passive, or accidental instrument in thus rid of inconvenient wives. Wlieu the matter was 
assisting the cause of I’rotestantism. Ambition had first proposed to the holy father, he, being a prisoner 
maile him a priest and a cardinal, and ambition made in the castle of St. Angelo, showed the greatest anxiety 
him aspire to the papal throne; but in reality he had to oblige the Defender of the Faith, upon whom he 
not a grain of the true priestly element in him, lieing rested his main hqics for escaping from the grip of 
not only sceptic in matters of dogma,and tolerant of the &r-reaching Kaiser; but when oiice tlieso Jiu^ics 
the views and opinions of others, hut entirely devoid were frustrated in now victories of the imiierialiste, 
of attachment to Rome. But for his desire to the whole turn of afiairs changed, and from dealing 
emancipate himself from the thi-aldom of both ruling with a fiicile pontiff, dispensing tor small conridoration 
and serving a creature so tickle and vulgar and bulls, paidons, and indulgences, Wolsey fonnd himself 
brutal as Henry VIJI., it would have suited VVolsoy’s tace to fiiee with the proudest monarch of the ago, 
natural temper much better to take part in tiio whoso personal lionour was involved in the question 
reform movement of the educated English middle of the divorce. Perhaps, if possessed of more diplu 
classes, of which ho was the reprosentative to a matic skill, the cardinal might have overcome the 
certain extent, tliaii to be the champion of Romish difficulty, and by entering into negutiatious with 
interests, with which he felt little sympathy, and for Charles V., and divertji^ the foreign policy of England 
which ho cared less. However, the lofty dream of into its old channels, as opposed to France, have I 
his ambition was to grasp the golden tiara of the secured the goodwill of the powerful mouaroh, thus i 
self-styled successors of the apostle; and sacrificing enirmonntijig all obstacles to the divorce, and doing | 
everything to this dream, the son of the Ipswich away with all dangers likely to result from a qu&rrel 
trader neglected the chance outspread before him of with the head of the Catholic church. But Wolsey 
becoming onoof the founders of English Pn-testentism. pvisscssed no more dipbmatic talent than militaiy , 
Even as it was, with the vision of the papal thrfuio capacity; tlm “hoy bachelor,” as ho was early called 
constantly beforo his eyes, Wolsey did much for the at Oxford, undorstood Greek and Ijotin and theology ^ 
cause of roligioas reform, both directly and indirectly, to peifection, but know Uttlo or nothing of Fi encn 
and bad an inhuitely greater share in makieg England and GorinfUD, and of continental politics. H is ^noranco 
Protestant than tlie sensual despot whom chance made was fortunate for England—providential for uie great 
the tool of breaking a link or two in thq cliain of cause of Protestantism. 

Roman bondage. In AVolsoy, literature found a con- Hmiry’s negotiations with the court of Romo created ■ 

stant and bountiful patron; and while he invited the a great divergence of opinion among the adherents ^ 
most eminent scholars of the Continent to teach in of religious reform. Wnilo all ardently desired the 
English uuivorsities, he encouraged both learning and destruction of the papal influence in England, lik^y 
the spread o( the new ideas of religioh that had been to resmlt ftom tlie mlure of the negotiations, but few 
fermenting in the heads of the best and most thought- could bring themselves to look with cumpluoency 
ful of men ever Irinoe the church of Rome had b«»ronie upon the moans by which it was to bo aoliievoX 
a jtnaas of corruption. It was reserved for Wolsey in C^een Catherine was for from popular, her daik 
the end to lift, with bandog eyes, the heavy axe bi^try, alike witli her nn-Euglish liabite and mode 
that wss to sever for all tunes £kigland ft«im. ihe of life, having left her since the day of her arrival in 
papacy. country isolated among the drek yfj..j|^r priests,' 



’«gnfi?seonik and* coartioro; nsvortlielew, bor misfor* 
-’ittne ^tshod «ll hearts, and the cause of ttondity 
and' er;&e eaorednoss of. tho nnptial tie being bound 
Svith her own, she had infinitely more friends than 
her rival, Anno l^loyn, who was arising to carry the 
doctrines of the reformation to the throne of England. 
Tho filing of the people was eurionsly reflected in 
the discussions concerning the king’s divorce that 
took place in the uniyersities. Henry having asked 
them to give their advice in the matter, tho hesitation 
to favour his illicit passion was great and general; 
and even at Cambridge, where the doctrines of Luther 
lu^ spread to an extraordinary degree, it was not 
without gi-eat trouble that tho king's agents, instructed 
to prepare the divorce in the teeth of Boqie, could 
carry their point. “ When they came to Cambridge,” 
runs Burnet’s account, based npon letters written 
by Henry’s envoys, Gardiner and Fox, “ they spake 
to the vico-chaneollor, whom they found very ready 
to serve the king; so was also Doctor Edmonds, and 
.several others; but there was a contrary parly that 
met together, and resolved to oppose them. ^ meet* 
ing of the doctors, bachelors of divinity, ^nd masters 
of art, in all about two hundred, was held. There 
the king’s letters were read, and the vioe-chancollor 
calling upon several of them to deliver their cminions 
about it, they answered as their atfootions led them, 
and wore in some dlwrder.” Filially, after a debate 
extending over two days, it was decided that “ what 
two parts of three agreed to, should be read in a 
congregation, and without any further debate the 
common seal qf tho university should bo set to it. 
Yet it was at first denied; then being pot to tho 
vote, it was carried equally on both sides. Bqt being 
a third tijpo proposed, it was carried for the divorce. 
Of which an accqunt was presently sent to tho king, 
with a schedule of thoir names to whom it was com¬ 
mitted, and what was to be expected from them; 
so that it was at length determined, tliuugh not 
without opposition, that tho king’s marriage was 
against tho law of God.” Foxtied as was this adhe¬ 
sion of men of leai-ning to tho arbitrariness of the 
despot who made religion the cloak of his jiassiops, 
it was yet pot without great significance. Called 
u]^ to vote on a theological question, the high 
schools of England were placed the fii-st time in 
(^position to the priosthocia, and tho right of reason 
vindicated agaipst the infallibility of the pope. 

The fall of Wolsey greatly acoelmat^ tho final 
i breach with Borne, yet before even the great cardinal 
hod boon slript of all his power, and Heni-y had teund 
a Cromwell to guide him away from the allegis^nce tp 
pontifical supremacy, the attitude of the peopte clearly 
showed that England, if pot its ruler, had beepmo 
Protestant Early in November, 1629, twelve montlis 
before the death of Wolsey, a parliament was sum¬ 
mon^, arftor an inteiTal of seven years; and itsjprp- 
oecdinra imme4iately indicator that rpligipus refprm 
could be no longer postponed. Humble as was the 
behaviour of the representatives of the nation on 
aU occasions, and great the fear of the drapot of 
England, who as bad done nothing decimve to 
show that he really meant to hew down the bridge 
' tq Borne, parliament still lost not a moment in ex* 
preside its adhormico to Lutheran doctrines, and its 
vca^M> 


desii-e to rat rid of the evils and abuses of tho ancient 
church. The first bills passodbythellouBoofOommoKs 
were levelled a^ipst flie Somisli clergy; one of them 
finhado tho exactions for probates of wDls; another 
WM for the proper regulation of mortuaries, and a 
tliird put a stop to the plurality of benofioea and 
non-residence, and tho abuses eummitted by piiests 
as farmers of land and holders of landed pioporty. 
In tho passing of these statutes there wero severe 
reflections ma^ on the vices and corruptions of tho 
clergy, by speakers who made little secret of tho fact 
of being Protestants at heart. hen brought up to 
tJie House of Lords, tho spirit in which UK»e bills 
were framed was severely attacked bj^ tho bishop 
of Koohoster, who cried “that the commons wore 
resolved to bring down the church,” w'aining tlicm 
“to consider the miserable slate of tho kingdom of 
Bohemia, to which it had beep reduced by heresy,” 
and ending “ that all this was for lack of faith.” So 
far from being intimidated by this harangue of tho 
prolate of Bodi^ter, one of the chief leaders of the 
priestly party, tho House of Commons boldly stood 
np a^inst it, challenging the bishop to give an 
explanation of his censure. On tho proposal of one 
of tho most forwai-d opponents of the clergy, thirty 
members of the house, headed by tht) speaker, Sir 
Thomas Audley, went as a deputation to tho king, 
to complain of tho bishop of lloehostor for saying 
that their acts flowed “ from tho want of fiiith.” Tho 
expression, they argued, was a high imputation against 
themselves, as well as against tneir constituents, tho 
people of £ngliu\d) who were not infidels and heathons, 
but had abundance of faith, though not in the priests. 
I’he bishop thereupon, with six of bis colleagues, 
including tho archbishop of Canterbuiy, was smn- 
inoncd to tho royal presence, and being told of the 
complaint of the commons, and asked to apologimi, 
took refuge in a piece of sophistry, W explaining 
that when ho spoke of lack of faith, he cud not allude 
to tho lower house of parliament, nor to llio people of 
England, but to the rrutestants of Bohemia. Clover 
as was the excuse, it wm scarcely worthy of a prelate 
of the hply apostolic church. 

All the bills sent from the House of Commons to the 
loifijs during this session woio passed, notwithstand¬ 
ing tho extreme resistance of the clerical party. 
Though possessing a clear majority in tho upper 
house, the spiritual lords evidently dreaded to exert 
their power to the utmost, fearing that ip tho temper 
of tho nation they might lose more than gain by 
opposition canied too fitf. The general adherence of 
the people to the priiiciplos of the roforihation, even 
among the lower classes, was strikingly shown by a 
short act of parliament, passed in December, 1629, 
interdicting “the pulling or digging down crosses on 
tho highways.” Identifying crosses with priests, and 
full of a dim consciousness that tho reign of the 
Bomish priesthood was drawing to an end, tho 
labourers and others among the agricultural jpopula- 
tion had begim to giye utterance to their foelings by 
“ dig^pg down mosses,” precisely similar to the mode 
adopted by the peasants of Germany, Bohemia, and 
Switzerland. The way in which tho ouri'ent ol 
Frotoslaiit doctrines was rmUttin^' from the Con- j 
tihent into England is curiously indicated by the j 
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hiaiomn df tho tefewmation. “Tl^re wore some at 
AiSliweir^Tynaal, Joy,CoMtantino, with a few luore,” 
lopoPtBBurnet, “that wore every year printing and 
writing new hwks, chiefly s^ituit the corruptions of 
the cslorgy, the superstition of pilgrimages, of won* 
.shipTnng imagos, saints, and relics, and gainst 
relying on these things, which wore called, in the 
common stylo, ^ good worksin ^position to which 
they wrote much about foith in Christ, with a tree 
evangelical obedience, as the only means by which 
men could bo saved. - The book that had the gimtost 
authority and influonoo was Tyndd’s translation of 
the New Testament, of which tno bishops made great 
complaints, and said it was full of errors. But 
Tonstall, bishop of London, being a man of invincible 
moderation, would do nobody hurt, yet endeavoured 
us ho could to get their bwks into his hands: so, 
lieing at Antwerp, in the year 1529, as ho retunied 
from his embassy at the treaty Combray, ho sent 
for one Pockington, an English merchant tliero, and 
desired him to see how many New Testaments of 
Tyndal’s translation ho might have for money. Paok- 
ington, who was a secret fevouror of Tyndal, told 
him what the bishop proposed. Tyndal was very 
glad of it, for, being convinced of some faults in his 
work, he was designing a new and more Cori«t 
edition ; but he was poor, and the fomer impression 
not being sold ofij' he could not fp about it. ^ So he 
gave Packingt<m all the copies that lay in his hands, 
for which bishop paid tho price, and brought 
them over, and burnt them puolicly in Cheapside. 
'Wiis had such an hateful appuaraitoe in it, being 
generally eolled a buraing of the Word of God, tliat 
people from thence concluded there must be a visible 
contrariety between that book and the doctrines of 
those who so handled it. So that next year, when 
another edition was finished, many more were brought 
over, and Constantino being taken in England, tite 
lord chancellor, in a private examination, promised 
him that no hurt should be done him if he would 
reveal who encouraged and supported them at Ant¬ 
werp. Which he accepted of, and told that the 
gieatost oncouragoment they had was from the 
bishop of London, who bad bought up half tUo iin- 
piession.” 

London was not much behind Antwei-p in employ¬ 
ing tho newly-created power of the press for the 
difiiision of Scriptural knowledge, and atlaok upon the ; 
worn-out edifice of priestly suporstition. Sir Thomas ' 
Jlore, the greatest, wisest, and most zealous champion 
of tho church of Borne, was among tlio first to invoke 
tho printer’s aid in the field of religious controversy; 
hut |)owerful as was his pen, it did not prevent the 
rise of advocates of the new faith, who boldly stood 
out against him in tHe arena he had ch^n. in reply 
to one of the lord chancellor’s quaint pamphlets, 
written in tho name of the souls in purgatory, repre¬ 
senting the miseries they wore in, and the great 
relief they found from the masses of the friary and 
nailing upon all men “to hefrien^ these poor friara 
now that so, many empiies were arrayed hjgainst 
tfeem/' John Frith, a jmung and fervent Lntberpi, 
friend William Tynoiti, oame forward with a 
showing that the Bible knevr nothing of the p^% 
os^ion that there was a pnrgato^, and that it was 


not believed in by the primitive ohtetSi Christ. 
This ^ve rise to a war of pamphlets ofi 
in which the zealous bishop of Boohester 'and 
Bastoll, a printer and kinsman of More, took both 

violently opposing the friend of Tyndal, who 1^ to 
fight bis battle singlehanded. To RastaH’s argirejoafe 
in favour of apurgatory, based on the defects <n hutaitn 
repentance in this life, and the consequent necessity 
of an existence in whi<i souls may be purified hefoW 
entering a higher state of being, Frith eloquently 
replied that our sins were not pardoned because of 
the lesser or'grcater jwrfoction of our repentance, but 
through our faith in Ohrut, his teachings, and his 
suffeiTngs, and that if our repentance be sincere and 
accepted as such by God, its pardon was suflicieni, and 
could not be further punished. To an unfortunate re- 
markof Sir Thomas More, repeated by his friends, “that 
tlio now preachers prevmled only on simple tnidesmen, 
and women, and other illiterate {mrsons/’ John Frith 
replied in a manner that carried annihilation with it. 
lie calmnly told the lord chancellor Uiat the same 
objooticn had been made to tho followers of the 
Saviour, who were fisliermon, women, and rude 
mechanics, wad that our Loid had replied to them 
in saying, “Blessed bo yo poor, for youra is the 
kingdom of God.” All this was eagerly rea<l by the 
people, revelling in the joy of newly-awakened thought, 
and poring over tho leaves of Uio Bible as LuUier Tiad 
done not many years before in his narrow coll. But 
the London printing-press brought foitii other books 
less argumentative than those of John Frith, and 
which,- if using grosser weapons, still more aj)- 
pt'alcd to the understanding of the “simple trades¬ 
men, women, and other illiterate persons,” against 
whom More and the priests had diro^cd tliojr 
elegant sneers. One of those, called “ The Suppli¬ 
cation of the Beggara,” written by Simon Fish, a 
lawyer of Gray’s Inn, had an immenso ciroulation. 
It was in tho form of a wtition of the beggars of 
England to tho king of England, tho boggai-s com¬ 
plaining tliat they, poor helpless people, cripples of 
various sorts, and amicted with disease, liad the alms 
taken away from their mouths by regiments of stout 
and lusty friars, very able to work, but very unwill¬ 
ing. Entering into arithmetical calculations, as 
lieconiing alma-Heekors, the beggars fuithor sfiowed 
titat if each friar belonging to tho five mendicant 
orders had but a penny a quarter from every house¬ 
hold, ilte total amounted to a vast sum, expended 
most uuprofitably for the commonwealth, and, > as 
delicately hinted, must unprofitably to his majesty 
tile king. The “ Supplioation ” ooncinded with a 
Uting Bwy at the purgatoiy dogma; tlie pope and 
his priests, the beggars said, wore most crud and 
hara-heari^ people for only delivering those out of 
purgatory who could afibrd to pay liberally fw flio 
service, leaving the rest of poor moneyless sonla to 
r^t.at the everlasting fire. Tho clergy got wild 
with rage when they found this tonible i^k read by 
tens and hundreds of thousands of people all over the 
kingdom. But it was in vain they appealed to Heniy to 
unnishthe author. Anhe Buleyn htm given her rbysl 
Wsr m early copy of the “ Supplication " that had been 
sent to her; and itshumourh^ tickled hismiyes^ so 
reudi es to moke him look upon Simon fish m G»|^y>i' 
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; Jm m 0!^ vt th® most doserring of his stibjeeto, 
itljBiio^dqual in merit to Hndspn, the otmrMbcd, wlio 
conld^flit in an applo*pie. , , , 

atom tmt had been brewing over the beads 
of, the Komuth priesthood in England^ for years had 
been of little service to riiem as a warning, and when 
the olon^ opened at last they were as unprejmied 
'for the event as ever they had been. By the decision 
of ^ court of king’s bench, which brought a foie of 
a hundred thousand pounds upon the whole body 
of the clorgy, for contravention of the ancient statutes 
of provisors and prsemuniro, they began to feel the 
iron grip of the despot turning against them; bat 
even this failed to serve as an admonition, and so 
far from bringing reason into the field, only led to an 
intestine war among the several grades of the priestly 
hierarchy. To raise the hundretl thousand pwincls 
quickly among themselves, and conciliate the greedy 
tyrant by prompt payment, wonld liave been easy 
enough for the great prelates and htiads of oonven- 
tual establishments, all of them possessed of immense 
wealth; but instead of doing so they called uron the 
poorer priests to disburse toe amount, whidb. gave 
rise to a quarrel utterly damaging to the whole order. 
ITie fine Sad been inflictol in January, 1531; and on 
tlie 1st of September following, after several vain 
attempts to obtain the money by voluntary subscrip- 
tioD^too bishop of lioudon cull^ together a meeting 
of toe lower clorgy at the chapter-house of St. Paul’s, 
to debate upon tne subject In a veiy remarkable 
speech, tlio bishop told his hearers “ that os the slate 
of men in this lifo was frail, so toe clergy, through 
frailty and want of wisdom, had inisdemeaned them¬ 
selves fo^rds the king, and had fallen in a prromu- 
nire, for which toe king of his great clemency was 
ploo^ to pardon thorn, and to accept of a little, 
instead of the whole of their bencficfM which by the 
law had fallen into his hand, and he therefore desired 
they would patiently bear their toaro in the burthen.” 
The reply, given very angiilv, was that they, the 
lower orders of the priesthood, had never mradled 
with provisors, praemunire, or any other of the high 
matters bringing thorn under too graispof toe statute, 
BO that they had nothing to do with the fine imposed 
for it» contravention, the payment of which tooy must 
leave to the bishops and abbots, ending the wmth as 
well as the privileges of the church. ” Upon which,” 
says the inport of the meeting, “ the bishop’s officers 
threatened the priests; but they, on the other hand, 
being encouraged by some laymen that came along 
with them, peisist/od in their denial to pay anything, 
sp that from high words too matter come to blows, 
aqd several of the bishop's servapfs wore ill-handled 
by them. But he, to prevent a ftirther tumult, ap¬ 
prehending it might end upon himself, gave thmn 
good word^ and dismissed the meeting into a blessing, 
^d promised that nothing tooula be brought in 
. question that was then done. Yet he was not so 
as his Word, for he oomplsdned of it to to© lord 
rnmnoellor, hy whem order fifteen priests and five 
l^men were oommitted to piison.” The episccmal 
, ^Bsing, followed by imprisonment, had necessarily 
mii a .moderate efoaot in restoring union among the 
fiforgy, 

I’, attack tipen toe Bofoito hierarchy now 
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followed stroke upon stroke, with wcalmns mainly 
forged by toe priests toemsolvos. The convocation 
of the clergy in toe session of 1531 having acknow¬ 
ledged him, though with groat unwillingness, “ Pro¬ 
tector and only Supremo Head of tho Church of 
England,” the finst use he made of his now dignity 
was to alxilish tho tax of annates, or first year’s imonio 
of va^nt bishoprics, that had been paid to Remo from 
time immemorial, and which fomed tho chief income 
of the cardinals who attended upon tho pope; and 
this measure was followed up, in May, 1632, by a 
decree doing away with the legislative jicwer of 
oonvocation, and reducing it to a more debating 
assembly. Seven months after, in January, 1533, 
the king married Anne Boloyn; and in March follow¬ 
ing, toe friend of Luther, lliomas Cranmer, was 
instituted archbishop of Canterbury. Parliament mot 
in toe autumn of too same year, and in a few preg¬ 
nant statutes annihilated too supremacy of Romo. 
the 25 Henry VHI. cap. 19, tho abolition of the legis¬ 
lative authority of oonvocation, already dictated by 
royal decree, was fully nonfimod; by 25 Heury V111. 
cap. 20, it was ordei^ that bishois for, the future 
should lie doctod and contsocrated under the solo 
authority of the king, and no longer be presented 
to the pope for confirmation; and by 25 Henry VllJ. 
cap. 21, all pwuniary contributions whatever, imposed 
by toe pontiff of Rome, were abolished, and his 
licensing and dispensing powers tiunsforrod to tho 
archbishop of Canterbury, while tho realm of England 
was declared “^reo from subjection to too laws of 
any foreign pnneo, potentate, or prolate,” Having 
passed these important statutes, parlUmont ivas 
pronged for a few months, and on meofing again 
in November, 1534, a sliort act was vote*!, setting 
toe seal to its former measures. It confirmed wliat 
had been already acknowledged by tho oloigy, that 
the king was “ too Supreme Head upon earth of the 
Church of England,” and furtoor oidered that tho king, 
his heirs and succosBors, should have power to “ visit 
and reform all heresies, errors, and other abusos.” 
Thus the Roman pope was expelled and cost out 
in favour of a pope-king of England. It was tho old 
feudal “Le roi est mmt: vive le roi!”—very time- 
honoured, but highly objectionable novertheicss to 
tiTio rrotostants, bent Ujpn substituting leason for 
authority, and toe laws of God for toe decrees of kings 
and priests. 

Important as were the statutes abolisliing tlie pajatb 
supremacy in England, they sank lute all but iiisig- 
ninoance before tho gimt practical mcllsuro of tho 
next few years, toe dissolution of tho monasteries. 
Two toingH,and two only, made the English reforma ■ 
tirm—tho annihilation of monasricism and the study 
of the Bible, the first representing tbe ploughing up 
of toe soil, fittiug it to let in light and to bring forth 
boavenls good gifts, instead of foul weeds and thistles, 
and toe second the throwing in of noble seeds given 
^ God to mankind in his Holy Word. Already tho 
Bible had found its way into the realm, and was 
eagerly read by vast multitudes; but it still had 
brought little fruit as yet,|^nd could bring little, 
as long as toe grooml was cs^red hy swarms of idle 
aftd profiii^te monks, abhorring ttutb, reason, and i 
knowledge, and, propagating vice and ignojttiico both j 
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by pieoept and ozatnple. It was when Thomas 
Cromwell, noble blacksmith's son and true Protestant, 
let his axe to this great stronghold of crime and 
sunersUtion, tlmt commenced the real dawn of the 
reformation in England. The work began in the 
summer of 15!i5, and was completed in tho short 
space of three years, during which such an amount 
of iniquity, hidden under the cloak of religion, was 
brought to light as would pass belief wore the facts 
of it not embodied in contemporary documents of 
unquestionable authenticity. The general eiders 
issued by Cromwell to his agents, or “ visitors ” as 
they were called, was to “put forth all religious 
persons that would go, and all that wero under the 
age of four-and-twonfy years; and close up tho residue 
that would remain, so that they should not come out 
of tlioir places; and take order that no man should 
come to the houses of women, nor women to tho 
houses of men, but only to hear their service in the 
churches;” and farther, “to all religious men tlnat 
departed, tho abbot or prior to give them for their 
habit a priest’s gown and forty shillings of money; 

• and tho nuns to have such apparel as secular women 
wear, and go whore they would." Tho “ visitors " wero 
moreover instructed to encourage, by all moans in 
their power, that the secularized monks should devote' 
themselves to sonjo trade or piofoSsion, tlio teaching 
business being specially recommondod tq tlip better- 
informed among tho men. “Also,” the orders ran, 
“ that the abbot or president keep and find in somo 
univeraity ono or two of bis brotljren, according 
to the ability and iiossessions of the house, which 
bi-othron, after they be learnt in good and holy letters, 
when they return home may instnict and teach their 
brethren, and diligently preach the word of God.” 
Cromw'eH’s commissioners wore not altogether un¬ 
successful in this respect; but on the whole the labour 
th6y had undertaken proved far more one of destroying 
than of building. 

Tho facts and incidents disclosed in the official re¬ 
ports of the monastic “visitors” wore of tho most 
extraordinary kind. Dr. Layton found at Maiden 
Bradley “an holy father prior, who hath hut vj 
children, and but one dowghter mariedo yet of the 
goodcs of the monastoiy, trysting shortly to maiy the 
resto. Ills sones be tale men waittying upon him; 
and ho tliankes God ho never modolct witn luarytt 
women, but all with madens, the fairoste oowlde 
bo gottyn, and always marede them jyght well.” 
John ap Bico, another of Cromwell’s commissioners, 
reported froA the large Benedictine monastery of 
Bury, in Suffolk, that there was “ sucho a frequence of 
women commying and reasserting as to no place more. 
And amongest the religues wo found moche lAnitieand 
superatition, as tho colos that St. Laurence was tested 
witliall, tho paring of St. Kdmundes nayjlos, St. 
Thomas of Canterbury penneknyff,' and his IjoeteS, 
and divers skullos for tlm hedache; pooes of the holio 
crosso able to make a Itolie crosse off other zeliques 
|or rayn<$ and certain other supersUtioase ^d 

for Avoyding of wodes growing in come.” Visitinje 
^dforddiii'e, Di’. Layton found a “prkirio ot^ed 
Harwoldo, wherein was iiij or v nunnes with the 
prioress; ono of them hade two fiureeliyidren, gnotho» 
one.” At Walsingham Abh«y, fammispltw ofpilgriro- 


age, Richard Southwell disoovored “a secrete prerye 
place within the house, where oo channon not pnnya 
other of the bowse dyd ever enter, as they saye, ift 
whicbe there were iustrowmentes, pottes, helowes, fiyM 
of such strange cholera os tho Uok non of us had seene, 
with poysies, and other tliinges to sorte, and offiarod 
gould and sylvor, nothing ther wautynge that should 
belonge to &e arte of mmtyplying.” Of tlie head of 
the princely abbey of Fountains, in Yorkshire—the 
mere decays fragments of which, foming the largest 
monastic ruin in the empire, cover more than twelve 
acres of ground—worse things were reported. “ PliKisit 
your mastershipo to undorstande,” ran the letter to 
Cromwell, “ that thahhot of Fontanoe hath so ^tly 
dilapidate his howso, wastode ther wooddes, notoriously 

kepying vj w-, dtffamodo here a toto populo, one 

day deuyying these articles with many mo, tho next 
day folowying tho same oonfossying, thus manifestly 
inenrrying perjurie. vj days before our acccsse to his 
monastorie he qotomittede thefft and sacrilege, con- 
fessying the same. At mydnyght causode his ohapol- 
aine te stele tRe soxtens keys, and towke owto a 
jewel, a cross© of goWe with stones. One Warren, a 
goldsmith of tho &epo, was with hym in his chambra 
at that howre, and ther they stele out a gieto cmerode 
with a ruble; the saido Warren made thabbot bolevo 
tho rubio to be but a garnet, and so for that ho payedo 
nothyng, for tho omorode hut xx". He soldo him also 
then plate witlioute weyght or ownccs: howe moche 
thabbot thorfor thenn was decevido he cannot tell, 
for the trewitli ys ho ys a vara fblo, and a miserable 
idoote. We pronuncede him iierjurede.” 

I’ho result of Cromwell’s great work was summed 
up as follows by on unknown writer of tho Eliza¬ 
bethan ago, whoso manuscript has come doVn to the 
present day;—“ He caused visitacions to bo made of 
all tho religious houses touching their conversations, 
wherou 2 )pon was retoui ned tho booke called tho Blacko 
Bookc, expressing of every suche house the vile lives 
and a^minuble factos, in murders of their brotheine, 

in sodomyes, in w-, in destroying of diildron, in 

forging of deedos, and other infinite horrors of life, in 
so miicho as dividing of all tho religious persons in 
England into three pai tos, two of those partes at the 

least w'oro.s-; and this appeared in writingj„with 

tho names of tho parties and their fectos. This was 
shewed in parliament, and the villanies made kiiowen 
and abhorred. Thep he caused the king of tho abbos 
possessions to make such dispersion, as it behovod 
ui^nite niultitudes for their owiie intrest to joyne 
with tho king in building them downe, whicho he did 
by divers meanes, and tliese amoung othpr; by fuUnd- 
u)g divers bishoprickes and colleges with these pos¬ 
sessions, selling many of them to many men for roason- 
ablo prices, exchanging many of tliciu with tho 
uobilitie and others for their aunciont possessions, to 
their greato gaine with whome he exchanged, pre¬ 
ferring many sufficient persons to the kinges servis,' 
who were sone raised to nobilitie and to worshipe and 
good calling, and all indewed with uiaintenaunoe out 
of the revenewes o£ abbyjBS." Many propositions were 
made by Cromwell, as well as other advisers of Henry, 
to employ at least a part of the immense wealm 
derived from the confiscated monasteries for the 
advancem@at some national object; hut thqy all 
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oMipe to notUni^k king’s greedy nature being alxrve 

tennptottoba todo good, or leave a name cherished by 
posterily. The by far greatest portion of the mon^io 
pre^rty, amounting, according to some caienlations, 

, to not loss than one-fifth of the rental of tlie whole 
kingdom, fell into the hands of Henry’s courtiers and 
&vouTiteB, and but a small fraction was devoted to 
public purposes. It was at first intended to appro¬ 
priate large sums ^ the advancement of religion, and 
an act of parliament was passed authorising the king 
to found a great number Of now bishoprics, deaneries, 
and colleges, and endow them with the lands of fho 
suppressed convents. But out of eighteen now boos 
mentioned in the parliamentary seWulo only six 
were established, namedy Bristol, Chester, Gloucester, 
Oxford, Peterborough, and Westminster. Tc^otlror 
with these, fourteen abbeys and priories were con¬ 
verted into cathedral and collegiate churches, a doan 
and prebendaries being allotted to each,rrndor obliga¬ 
tion to give annually small sums to tho poor, and to 
repair the king’s highways within certain districts. 
Thus the ocolosiastical establishments of Canterbury, 
Carlisle, W'inobestor, Worcester, Peterborough, 
llochcster, Bristol, Cheater, Durham, Ely, West¬ 
minster, Gloucester, Thointon, and Btirton-upon- 
Trent, survived to tell the tale of tho dissolved mona¬ 
steries. 

The destruction of monasticism had not yet been 
completfd, when alrcatly a leti-ograde movement 
stopped the course of the refonuRtion. On tho 19th 
of May, 1586, Anne Boleyn was led to tho block, and 
with her vanished all that bad over attracted the 
coarse and vulgar-minded tyrant who was swaj'ing 
the destinies of England towards tho canse of truth 
and reososi. Henceforth he played the pope as never 
Boinan ponlilf had played it before, killing, burning, 
and torturing like a fiend incarnate, making the faith 
of a nation dependent upon his whims, and tuniiiig 
religion into a hideous mockery. Daring the ton 
years that elapsed till death carried off the infuriated 
royal bi iito, the groat heart of England kept beating 
heavily against the huge burthen of desixitism that 
was oppressing it like a nightmare; and bad it been 
in human power to load a nation into infidelity and 
disrecai'd of all religion, tho monstrous rule of these 
ten y^ars might have done it. Eortnnately, tho ex¬ 
treme violence of Henry’s despotism defeat^ its own 
ends,and his wholesale murders and fiei copersecutions, 
directed in turn against Protestants arid Catholics, 
though they loosened for a while, yet ultimately 
fiottl^ tho seeds Of fitith, by making men disbelieve 
aa in tiro power of a self-styled vicar of Christ, so in 
that of a parliamentary “ Swremo Hoad upon earth of 
the Chuioh gf Englana." The newly-made “ Supreme 
Bead,’’ as quaintly rmnarkod by Sir Jamye Mackintosh, 
the historian, “approached as nearly to the ideal 
standard of perfect wickedness as the infirmities of 
human nature would allowand it was this very 
' perfection ^ diabolic atrocity which, by a mysterious 
working of divine ptovidence, came to assist in tho 
slew progress of the reformation. As tho people of 
Borne had never believed in the heavenly inspiratiou 
^ their pope, his assorted infidlibility being too 
; ;. nntaatiQ to boar close examination, so the people of 
Ol^gland, now they had a pope for themselves, were 


more than ever driven into the convictwn that all 
human authority in matters of religion was vain and 
vicious, and that nothing else would lead to Uio salva¬ 
tion of tho soul but faith in Christ and in Godja own 
message to mankind. Thus tho subjects of Henry VIII. 
set to study tlioir Bible, and the more ho kept be¬ 
heading and burning, sending to tho scaffold and the 
stake all who denied his popcorn, the more tire people 
kept to examine tho Scriptures, poring over tho holy 
book till its words had crept into their souls. Once 
tho temples of superatition, tho convents, swept away, 
and tho Bible introduced in their place, it was beyond 
tho power of all popes, and kings, and priests, to drive 
the I'efonnatiou from the soil of England. 

Tho progress of the English Bible was somewhat 
singular, undergoing tho most extraordinary vicissi¬ 
tudes in the course of half a century. Before tiro reform¬ 
ation, two versions existed, tho one Wyclitfo’s transla¬ 
tion, and the other a paraphrase thereof, strongly tinted 
with Lollard opinions. Both wore extremely rare, 
and very little read; and it was not till Luther 
began bis great religious movement, which spread 
rapidly from east to w'est, that there arose a desire 
among the English people to study in their own 
languago the unknown Brok on which tho new faith 
was b^d. The consequence was tho publication of 
Tyndal’s translation of the New Testament, issued 
from a printing-press at Antwerp in 1526, which 
passed tnrough several editions, and in a very shoi-t 
time spread all over the kingdom, notwithstanding 
the extreme opposition of the prieste, who humotl all 
tiro copies tbeyvxurld lay hand on, and punished tho 
xctulors. William Tyndal, who thus ca);nod a high 
place among the religious refirrmers of England, was 
a very remarkahio man. Tho son of a Gloiicostorahire 
yeoman, horn about the beginning of the reign of 
Henry VII., he studied theology at Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge, and bein^ ordained in 1502, txicamo a friar in 
the monastery of Greenwich. Here ho found a I,a<in 
version of tho Scriptures, the study of which influenced 
him to such an extent that he quitted his convent, 
accepted a situation aa tutor in the house of a noble¬ 
man near Bristol, and commenced preaching on Bible 
subjects in all tho surrounding villages. Accused of 
heresy, he was soon cited before the ordinary, by 
whom, as ho himself reports, he was “ rated like a 
d(g,” and made fo quit the diocese. After wandering 
over various parts of England, full of the great pro¬ 
ject of translating the Bible, yet finding no support 
anywhere, Tyndal finally, towards tho end of 152.'l, 
embarked for tho Continent, landed at IJamburg, and 
made his way to Witferaheig, where ho mot Lulher, 
and under his direction prepared an English version 
of the gospels and epistles. To print them was the next 
great difficulty, not overcome till after tho most gigan¬ 
tic exertions. Few establishments on the Continent 
could print in English, and fewer still dared to incur 
the hatred of the priesthood by meddling with tlm 
Bible; and the hunmlo monk of Greenwich, steeped 
in poverty, had not tho slightest worldly induco- 
nrent to ofier, nor even a pi*omiso that the costs of 
the enterprise would bo paid. At length a prinlcr at 
Cologne, touched by tho ears^t entreaties of fho pixir 
toreigner. Undertook the WW; hi;'- after ten quarto 
sheete had been struck off, the aivhtnshop interfeied 
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and Tyndal bad to fly, first to Worma, and then to 
Aotwcm where his translation of the Bible was 
finally fssned from the proas, trader the aasistanoe of 
the coiupmiy of English raordtots, to whom ho acted 
as chaplain. As mon as printed, copies of the Kow 
Testumont, followed by the I'entateneh, the historical 
books, the psalms, the premhett^and the rest of the 
Boriptures, “ came tliiok and threefold into England,”^ 
aocoi-ding to tlie testimony of John Fox, the martyr- 
ologist. The hurainK of tue Book the priests bnt 
raif^ the desire of the people for its study; “they 
did,'* said Tyndal afterwanls, when preparing to meet 
the doom wliich the despot of England reserved to 
all the toreat and noble men of the realm, “they did 
none other thing timn 1 looked for; no more shall 
they do if they bum me slso.” 

I’yadars translation—basis of the “authorized 
version” subsequently made—was attacked by the 
mora moderate among the Komisli hierarchy in 
England, who wore ashamed to own their aversion 
to the Word of God itself, on tlm ground that it was 
incoiTeot; and taking advantage of this argument, the 
Protestant party, headed by Cranmor, proposed to 
the kiug tluit thn Inshops tnemselvos should render 
the Bible into the vernacular. The proposal was 
adopted by Henry, his vanity being flattorw by the 
ofTer of subjecting the now work to hk supervision, 
so as to coiTect the inspiration of the a];M)8tlcB by his 
own. '1\) the royal injunction to sot to work in tran¬ 
slating tlie Scriptures, the Catholic prelates made no 
open resistance, but simply sliolved the matter by 
doing nothing, ti-ustiHg tiuie woild bring help. 
In 1533, the king becoming more pereroptoiy, 
Cranmor earned a resolution through convocation 
that 'i'yndal’s version should he amended; and the 
bishops still remaining inactive, he divi^d the work 
into ten pai ts, and sending each to a leading prelate, 
desired them to put in their corrections without 
further loss of time. I'lie bishop of Loudon openly 
rofuBod; the others, sailing dose to the wind of royal 
favour, promised again obedience, bnt again did 
nothing. On this, Miles Coverdalo, a learnt friar of 
the Augustinemonasle) y, Cambridge, one of the i«irli(»9t 
seats of Ih'otcstantism in England, wont to the Con¬ 
tinent, under a licence of Cromwell, and with the aid 
of Tyndal prepared a new translation of the Bible, 
ditfeiing from the former chiefly in the leaving out of 
the prmacca, notes, and commentaries, against winch 
the priestly reproach of incorrectness had been chiefly 
directed. Coverilale’s translation was printed at 
Zfirich, in SwifzerMbd, and was first published at 
Hamburg, in 1536; and while it was proceeding 
another edition of it was prepared, bjr order of Arch¬ 
bishop Cranmer, at Faris, the Enghsh artisans not 
being thought able to do the work as well, and the 
paper of home manufacture being known to vastly 
Inferior to tliatof Franc©. Cromwell,nowattheheight 
of his power, .took a groat interest in this edition, and 
1^ his instructions Hr, Bonner, Englkh iraivoy at the 
oourt of Francis I., obtained the king's leave to print 
the Bible in a large volume, os hambome os all the 
(|6sauroea of t^e typographical art would permit.. 
•‘The work was duly competed; but be£u*e it could 
bo deiraaiohod, the prints oitoo toore stopped ip, seiio^ 
the option, 4^ barot it publicly., A fonf of the 


cojpiea, however, were aeoretiy copvejfed gway, 'together, 


vi the press. La the summer of 1538, OtomweU pm 
souted Uie new Bible to the king, and prooured 
royal warrant permitting the r^ing of the^iiswine 
“ witliont control or hazard.” To tiiis the viofm 
general added bis own injunctions, issued to all 
inoumbents, “ to provide ono'of these Bibles, and set it 
up publicly in the church, and not to hinder or die- 
oonrage toe reading of it, but to encourage all persons 
to |)eruse it, as being the true lively word of God.” 
Ar^bishop Cranmer sent a warm letter of thanks, 
dated the 13th of August, to Cromwell, for his great 
efibrts in the publication of the Bible, expresring 
himself “full of joy that ho saw this day of 
reformation which had now risen in England, since 
the light of God’s word was shining over it without 
cloud ” 



KSAuisto niuts IS cucacH. 

Cranmer’s joy was not destined to last long. Before 
yet toe Bible had been placed in all the chutches, 
as ordered by Cromwell, the fickle tyrant, who did 
not know how best to pl«y his part of pope, once 
more cltangcd his attitude, and set to bum Urot^tanta 
instead of beheading Catholics. Having long swayed 
to and fro between toe twqgroat formsof belief that had 
come to divide the realm, Henry, in his declining 
years, witli a body broken under vieioud indulgences, 
&lt himself attracted finally towards the ancient faito 
of Rome, which ofiered pardon against nmss and con¬ 
fession, and hbaven for cash payment. The chtrage 
required toe less efiort on his part as outwardly the 
two religious parties seemed very evenly balance^ the 
earnestness of the Englirii reformers, under Cnramm' 
of Canterhuiy, lAtimer of Worcester, Shaxton of Salis¬ 
bury, and Fox of Hereford, being matched by the 
viedent zeal of the Bomanist bishops, headed % 
Gardiner of Winchester, Ijeo of York, Stokesley of 
London, tbnstell of Durham, and Clarke of Bath atid,; 
Wells, The appointment of Gardiner as (toief advja^ ' 
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/)i!^ ^ immediately followed l»y 

eoficit^ae&t of fho statute of tho ^ Ai-tioltss, or 
the . ** Bloody Statute,” which oompletod Heni^’B 
oroed, and fenced it round with terrible penaltips. 
It' whs a statute snoh as no tyremt had over framed 
bsibre, completely ro't’orsing the current of the age, 
and threatening with iinpris)nmont and d^th all 
y^ho did not Mhere to the six Iiou>yi doctrines 
of transnbstan'dation, oominunion under one kind, 
edibaoy of priests, • vovra of chastity, piivato mnsses 
for the dead, and aurionkr confession. Seised wilh 
renewed seal fur his pontifical dignity, Henry took 
an active part in canying the statute of tlio Six 
Articles through {tarliament; and by his desire Bishop 
Gardner inserted in the preamble that “ the king% 
most royal majesty, of his most excellent goodness, not 
only command^ed that the said articles shonld deli* 
beratoly and advisedly, by his said ai'chbisliops, bishops, 
and other learned men of his clergy, bo debated, argiim, 
and reasoned, and their opinions tlioroiu bo undoi’- 
stood, declared, and known, but also most graciously 
vouchsafed in his own princely person to descend and 
come into his said high coni't of parliament and 
council, and there, like a i>iinoo of most high prudence, 
and no loss learning, open and doeilaie many things of 
high learning and great knowledge touching the said 
articles, matters, and questions.’* The Bloody Statute 
was-voted with groat alacrity by the dutiful lords 
and commons, wdio bad lc»t anchor and compass oii 
the ocean of over-changing dootrinos on which they 
were tossed about by ihj breath of the “Supreme 
Head” of the realm. Thoie was much satisfaction 
ong the priests at the new act; “ it was received,” 
Bimiet reports, “by all that favoniod popoi-y with 
great joyj for now they hoped to be revenged on all 
tlioso who had hitherto set foi-waid the reformation." 

In reality, the passing of the statute of the Six 
Articles left nothing of tlio main olemuiits of Pi-o- 
testanlism in Engkiid but the Bible, and its existence 
was tUroatened as soon oa tlie new law was seen to 
bo in g(x)d o^iotation, sending every day crowds of 
martyrs to the prison and the stake. At soveial 
meetings of convocation, in 1540 and 1541, the 
bishops of tlio now ruling faction signed addresses to 
the Iring, outi'eating Iiim to inturdiot tiro reading of 
the English tianslatiou of the Scriptui'os, on the 
ground of its being full of erroiu. llonry resisted 
for a moment, feeling his personal vanity sKghtly 
touched in the matter, as he had taken part in bring¬ 
ing out the English edition, and authorized Cromwell 
to put the woi'ds “ onm privilegio ” on the title-page. 
Seeing the difiSoulty of entirely prohibiting the 
Bible, the Romish party hit upon a singular pkn 
for de&cing (he iun>ii-ca book, and making its study 
all but useless to the masses. At a meeting of oou- 
VOeatiou, held in 1543, Gardiner, after again dwelling 
at great length i^n the “Errors”contained in the 
En^h vemon of the Scripture, praposed that a new 
transktiem ahould he made, in which all the woids of 
' doubtful meaning, o|t the rendering of which would 
ha difficult, slioiud bo printed in Latin, after the 
prigina!. Among an immense list of “untronskt- 
iL?l brought forward as examples by 

l^aory’B prime minkter, were adorars, |moilk, bap- 
' patte, i^tritUB, e^esia,. dementa, idiota, jimtltia, 


martyr, poonitontia, ponlifox, saemmontum, san- 
dalium, simplex, simulacrum, and other expressions 
of like moaning, which, if simple enough m them¬ 
selves, yet formed a more or less inconvenient'contra- 
diction between tlie teaching of the Bible and the 
teachings of the priests. Oardinor’s friends folly 
comprehended the purport of his proimsitiun, and a 
petition to the king was resolved upon, praying that 
ho would authorize tlio re-transktiou of the Scriptuios 
on the scheme of the bislt^ of Winehostor. Cianmer 
being still at his side, liwry was made to docki'o 
himself against the pkn, on the homely ground “ that 
if a translation must bo made, it would not be 
daubed all through with Latin words, that the {)eoplc 
could nut understand it much better for its being in 
English.” However, the Romish bishops kept on 
addressing the king about the fearful orrom of the 
Bible, till Cranmer, scarcely knowing bow furGier to 
protect his work, persuaded 1 lonry to refer the exa¬ 
mination of the English translation to (he two univer- 
sitiiis, which should decide wbedior the complaints 
of convocation were w«jll-founded. “The bislicps,” 
^ys Burnet, reporting the sequel, “ took this very 
ill when Cmnmer intimated it to them in the king’s 
name, and objected that the learning of the uuivorsi- 
tios was much decayed of late, and that tlie two 
houses of convocation wore the more pnqKsr judges of 
that, wheiHi the learning of thd land was chiefly 
gathered together. But the archbishop said ho 
would stick close to the king’s pleasure, and that the 
nnivemtios shonld examine it Upon which all the 
bishops of his 'provinoe, except Ely aud St David’s, 
protested against it, and soon after the convocation 
was dissolvetl.” 

The Romish party gained their point, after all, 
before Ifonry s reign had come to an cud. The burn¬ 
ing of Tyndal and others who had taken au aotivu 
mrt in translating and distributing the Bible, quickly 
followed by the execution of the greatest of English 
leformera, Thomas Cromwell, loft the field free for 
the machinations of the priests, and they succoeded 
in passing sovoiul statutes which virtually destroyed 
the use of the Scriptures. In 154;i, parliament, on 
the behest of the despot, voted a kw under the siguifi- 
ovnt title, “ An act for the advancement of true reli¬ 
gion and for the abolisliment of the contrary,” which 
piohibitod “ all manner of books of the Old and New 
Testament in English, being of the crafty, false, and 
un trite translation of Tyndal, and all other hooks and 
writings in tho English tongue teaching or uompria- 
in^ anymattorsof Christian religion, articles of tho 
fauh, or Holy Scripture, or any part of them.” By 
this statute, tho penalty of three months' imprison¬ 
ment fur the first offence, aud of perpetual imprison- 
mont for tho second, was dedreed a^iiist all who 
should “print, sell, or otherwise publish any of tho 
said books,’’ deckied to be “ouwly and utterly 
abolisliod, extinguished, aud forbidden do be kept or 
used.” The act excepted “ Bibles and New 'i'esta- 
monte in Englidi, not being of Tyndal’s tiansktion,” 
but with two very important and very extia- 
ordinaiy oondltionB attau^d, the first b^g Uiat 
the Bibles thus permitted ;ihonld bo mntikted,a»d 
sthe second, that they should cmly read by certain 
olasses of pecqde. It was ordered, under heavy 
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penalli^ that all taarginal notos, itireambloa, and 
aJatK>tationfi to bo found in the permitted version of 
the Boripturea should, by the owners themselves, bo 
“ cut oftt or blotted out in suoh wise as they oannot 
bo percxiived nor read,” and the liberty to inspect the 
condemned portion of the Bible was reserved to the 
clergy, to ” captains of the wars, justices of the peace, 
and others which heretofore have been accustomed 
to declare or teach any good, virtuous, or godly 
exhoitations in any assetnhiies.” As to tho " blotted- 
out” Bible, its study was permitted only to nobleniOTi 
and gentlemen, the latter category including merchants 
“being householdersand the privilege was with¬ 
drawn from all women, artificers, apprentices, serving- 
men of tho degree of yeomen or under, labourera, 
husbandmen, end, in tho groat body of the 
population. lusteiftd of the Bible, thus withdrawn 
from the jieoplo, Henry enjoined all to read and study 
a publication issued under his mtronage, called “ The 
Neoessaiy Doctrine and Emdition of a (^istian 
Man,” to tho last edition of which he had oondesoeuded 
to furnish a prefatory epistle, whence it was o^led the 
“ King’s Book.” Further it was impossiblo even for 
a pontifox to go. Tho prohibition of God’s Woid, 
and institution of tho King’s Book properly finished 
tho ecclesiastical rule of Henry Vlll. 

A more sudden change in matters of religion than 
that which took 'place in the few days from tho 
decease of llonry to the instalment of the bOT-king, 
his son, hod never before been witnessed in Engliwi 
history. Another Luther in energy of character, no 
less than a Cromwell in readiness*of expedients, 
Somerset hesitated not a moment to lay his axe to 
tho rotten tree of Itomanism; and before one half of 
tho people know that the pope-king was dead, he had 
told the other half that there should be no more 
TOpery in England, if ho, Protector of the realm, could 
help it. Instantly on Edward's accession and 
Somerset’s seizure of the reigins of goverament, the 
per^uUons under the temble statute of the Six 
Articles wore put a stop to; the crowds of heretics 
that filled all the prisons were released; the Pro¬ 
testant exiles were recalled; and commissioners were 
d^patched to all parte of tho kingdom, empowered 
with almost unlimited authority to carry otit the 
reformation in tho chuinh. Among other instructions, 
the commissioners were ordered to require that at 
least four sonnons should bo preached yearly, in 
every olmroh, against the papal authority; that 
mrmons should bo directed ag.'\inst the worship of 
images, and that all images which were the objects of 
pilgrimage, or oftbrings, should bo destroyed; that a 
book of homilies, drawn up by Cranmer, Bidley, 
Tjatimer, and others, sliould be used in cveiy church; 
that each clergyman should provide for liimself, and 
each parish for the congregation, an English Bible ; 
and tliat no clergyman should preach without a 
uconce from the Ihotector, or thearch^hop of (kmter- 
buiy. After (hese preparatory measures, a parliament 
was assembled, at the commenoement of iCovemher, 
1S47; and the loids and commons, with customa^ 
jjiaility, voted a number of bills which Somerset had 
tenarea to promote and enlarge tho reformation. By 
inward VI. cap. l,tho communion was appointen 
to ho received in both kinds, by tho laity as wall 


as the olergy; by 1 Edward VI. iJap. 2, bishops 
were ordered to be nmnimtod by tiho king, and pro¬ 
cess in the eoolesic^tioal' courts was deoroed to run 
in his name; and by 1 Edward VL cap, 12, the 
whole of the terrible statutes against the Lollards, 
passed in the reigns of Biohard IL and Henry IV.L 
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direotM against the papal supremacy.' The far-reach¬ 
ing strokes emhodi^ in these few statutes all tot 
sufficed to bring the mighty edifice of English 
Bomanism to the ground; and having aocomplmbed 
the labour of d^itroying, the Protector forthwith set 
to work on tho higher task of building up again. After 
a short prorogation, parliament once more assembled 
to vote a statute repealing all laws against the mar¬ 
riage of priests, and an “Act for tho Uniformity 
of Service," a clause of which ordered the general 
use of a new “ B(X)k of Common Itoyor,” which bad 
been prepared by Oranmer. The publication of this 
book, which came to guide the forms of English 
worship for centuries, was not one of tho least im¬ 
portant labours of the short reign of Edwaifi VI. 

’i’he peamble of the “ Act for the Uniformity of 
Service^’ stated that the king, having appointed “ the 
archbishop of Oantorbury, and certain of the most 
learned and discreet bishops and other leornotl men 
of this realm,” to set to work to “draw and make 
one convenient and meet order of common and open 
prayer and administration of the sacraments,” they 
had “by the aid of tho Holy Ghost, with one unifom 
agreement, concluded .and sot forth tho same in a 
hook entitled the Book of Common Prayer, and 
administration of the Saorameuts, and other rites 
and ceremonies of the Church, after the xfio of .the 
Church of England.” According to the terms of | 
the statute, tho Book of Common Prayer was to be rood 
by all ministers in cathedrals and parish churches 
from the ensuing feast of Pentecost, tmder stringent 
penalties for nedect, and it was also ordered that it 
ehould ho puixtosed, at the cost of the parishioners, 
before the time specified. The injunction was generally 
complied with, and tiie two aulhoiisod printoTs with 
whom the issue of the work had been left, Biobard 
Grafton and Edward Whitchurch,could fora timp not 
supply copies enough to satisfy the demand. TIiot com¬ 
menced printing in March, 1549, immediately after U»o 
passing of tho act, and kept their presses at work uninter¬ 
ruptedly during tho whole of the year and part of the 
next. By a clause inserted in the st&tate, and reprinted 
on tho fly-leaf of the first edition, a folio volume, the 
price of the Book of Common Ihrayer was rigidly fixed. 

“ The king’s majesty," the clause ran, “ by tho advice 
of fa is most dear uncle, tho Lord Protootor, and other his 
highness’ council, straitly ohaigeth and commandeth 
that no manner of person do sidl this present book, if 
unbound, above the price of two shillings and twomnee 
the piece, and the same hound in paste, or in boards, not 
above the price of three shillings and eight ponce the 
piece." A now edition of Cranmer’s work, known 
as tho “Second Book of Common Itoyor," and con-, 
tainiag tome additions, was published in 1552, and 
distritoted the same as the first issue, ^’he Iiatin 
missals imdiH-eviaories were the groundwoi-kon whi<# ; 
both were dinwn tip;, those ptnts which were con- 
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dd«T«d (Ripet^ouB being omitted by the arohbishc^ of his ohataoier and of the dootriuos he professed. In 
and hiafr^ds, ax^ the others translated into English, 1549, commissions wore issued by the archbishop '■ to 
with snch corrections and additions as were required inquire into heretical doi>ravitv,’’ the result of which 
to meet tho wishes of the reformers, without too much was a rimrous persecution of Protestant dissentei-s, 
offimding the ptejudioos of the Soman Catholics. ‘In particukny of tho pe^fnl seot known as the Ana- 
the “ Second Book,” tho exhortation, confession, and baptists, who while disbelieving in tho validity of 
absolution wore added to the previous oontents; the infant baptism, also rejected oaths, and asserted the 
ten commandments were also introduced into the doctrine of non'rosistanoo, subsequently adopted by 
.ooumunion servioe; the litany was oidered to he the Quakers. The Anabaptists, the Ixdlards of tho 


used on Sundays, water in baptism was prescribed to Continent, had come from the Netherlands, where 


bo consecrated, and the sign of the cross enjoined they existed long before the time of Luther; but ihp 
in confirmation and matrimony. The spirit which reformation had brought them into England where 
dictated these refoms was undeniably one of modera- they hoped to live m peace, not thinking fox* a 
tion: yet tiiey nevertheless greatly exasperated tlio moment tliat men like Oranmor and his fiionds, 
more zfalous of the Homanists. In tho western whose cry was for liberty of conscionoo, would deny 
insurrection of 1649, stirred up by the cleigy adhcr- them the lights they claimed and to a fflwt extent 
ing to the old religion, the cry of tho rebels wos hod obtained for themselves. ITio archbishop soon 
” We will have the mass as before.” Tho answer of disabused thorn in this respect, and while treating 
Cranmer was wonderfully persuasive in its quietness. Boman Catholics with tho greatest leniency, exhibited 
** The priest,” said the arenbishop, “ is your proctor somewhat of the spirit of the despot who had raised 
and attorney, to plead your cause and to speak fur him from obscurity to the highest place in the church 
you all; but had you not rather know what ho saith by sending Protestants to stake. Some of the 
for you ? 1 have hoard suitors murmur at the bar unhappy victims he seized recanted their heresy, 

because their attorneys have pleaded their cases in and were freely pardoned by the primuto j but two 
the French tongue, which they understood not. Why of them, Joan Bocher, known as Joan of Kent, and 
then be you offendc^d that tho priests, who plead Van Parr, a Dutch surgeon settled in London, wore 
your cause Iteforo God, should speak such language burnt at toitbfield, tho first on the 2nd of May, 1650, 
as yon may understand V” and the second on tho 24th of Maj*? 1551. 

Moderate as was the course pursued by Cranmer Cranmer was not alone guilty of these atrocious acts, 

and his assooiates in tlio work of religious reform, they accomplished to tho everlastahg shame^of tho early 
yet aocomplished great things in a very short time, reformers, but was incited thereto by others wUm© 
and the six years’ reign of Edward rooted on English zeal for ProloStantism, such as they understood it, 
soil, more or loss firnily, five inqiortant points of pro- had stood tho proof of persecution, and who tliorcforo 
gresB from the old to tho now feitli. Those wore that, onglit to have felt still deeper the disgrace of jTorso- 
first, the'*pnblio services were expressed intlto mother outing others. Piominent among tljeso men, whoso 
tongue, and the Scriptures read instead of tho Komish ardour in tho battle tliey wore fighting led them to 
legends; that, secondly, tho worship of saints, includ- forget the injunction of the apostle that “God is 
ing that of images, was abolished; that, thirdly, love,” and that “If wo love one another Gotl 
auricular confession was swept away, with, fourthly, dwclloth in us,” was John Rogers, a friend of Tyndal ' 
clerical celibacy, and, fifthly, the doctrine of the Real and of Milos Coverdale, who after having lived in 
Presence. Those, added to the two great ends exile for many years—sjiending his time in making a 
achieved under tho previous reign, tlio destruction of new translation of tho Bible, which was pi inted abroad 
the authority of tho bishop of Rome, and the dissolu- in 1637—under the name of Thomas Matthewo, had 
tion of the monasteries, formed, indeed, gigantic come back to England at tho accession of Edward, 
strides towards a purer religion; but the whole was and been appointed prebendary of St. Paul’s and vicar of 
far num satisfying the more aident of tho Protos- St. Sepulchre’s, London. Possessing great influence 
tants, brought up in tho school of Luther and of with the archbishop, Rogers was entreated by one of 
Calvin. They held, and loudly expresoed their opinion, his friends, aftei’ Joan of Kent had been condemned to 
that tho advisers of the young king, including death, to interfere in her fiivour, so as to save her life 
Cranmer, wore still far too much attached to tho old and prevent a dif^raco to Protcbtantism. Tho fiiond 
religion, and that tho spirit actuating them was moi'e —name not known, but supposed to 1» John Fox, who 
. one of compromise wim ancient errors than of zeal himself told tho story in his “ Book of Mai tyrs ’’—was 
for the cause of pure and al^oluto truth. Nearly all very earnest in his pleadings, urging that, if it was 
the upholders of tlieso advanced opinions were absolutely necessary to prevent the spread of the 
English exiles, who had been driven .abroad during doctrines of tho Anabaptists, of which ftie womatx of 
the despotism of Heniy VIII. and returned only at Kent vwis a zealous expounder, it would be best to . 
the acoostdon of Edward VL, and though they were not keep her simply in prison, allowing her to change 
strong in numbers, their influence, originating both her opinions, if so inclined, and at any rate disabling 
in their zeal and the remarkablo talents, if not genius, her from communicating them to others. However, 
ofmanyof them, was very oonsiderable. To Cranmer Rogers refto^ to listen to these strong and noble 
this influence was not pWing, opposition being un- argumenta, insisting with vehemence tliat Joan 
welcome to him, as to all men invested with great Bocher Uu^ht to be put to death. Well, then ,j |a^ 
and unusual power; and losing many of his high and said his friend, “if you ^e resolved to kill luP!: 
UoHe quolties in the snnsldno of success, it at last •opinions by taking her life. It lea#t choose some other 
Irove him into tto most batefbl acts, quite unworthy kind of d^th, more cmisoiiant v ith tiie gentlonoss 
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1 Etod mercy presoribed in tlio OoKpcl, than tliat of firo; 
for, oertainly, there seems no need that such torraonts 
should be rasoi'ted to, in imitation of papists.’ 
Grimly smiling, the translator of the Bible ropli«l, 
that “ wtming alive was not a cruel death but mild 
enough." Uix>n this, the pleader for merry cwild 
restrain himself no longer, and pushing back Ri^genj’ 
hand which ho hold in his own, ho exclaimed, 
fuU of indignation, "Well, perhaps it may so happen 
that you yoni-self will one day have yopr hands full 
of this mild burning.” The words were spoken in 
the spring of IfiSO; and in the spring of 155S John 
Beyers was led to the stake at Smithfield, the first 
victim of a new roign of fiinaticism. 

Persecution, “the deadly original sin of the ^ 
funned cliiirchos, and tliat which cools every honest 
man’s zeal for their cause,’’ as truly lumarkoa by Iho 
anther of the “ Oonstitutional History of England,” 
assumed somewhat formidable proportions towards 
the end of the short roign of Edward VI. As long os 
the Ih'otcotor swayed the "realm, the zealots of rro- 
icstantism were not allowed to go too far, liis mind 
being gnatly above the nanow' sootarian notions of 
the ago, and able to practise toleration on a largo scale. 
Deeming freedom of conscience infinitely move valu¬ 
able than tire nnifurraity of doctrine for which the 
arohbishop of Cantorbnry and his friends were striv¬ 
ing, Ijoinorset put *hi8 shield of tderatimi alike over 
all forms of dissent from the established churob, 
protecting alike liollaids and Hugaonote, Lutherans 
and Calvinists. To a oongrogation of French and 
Walloons, under the ministry of the learned refonner 
Valorandiis rollanns, who sent in a petition " that 
they might bo pormittcil to form themselves into a 
church for the li'oe exercise of religion, and to follow 
peaceably their calling of weaving,” he granted 
Glastonbury Abbey as a settlement, providing houses 
and an allotment of pasture land for each family, and 
giving thorn money out of his own purse to buy wool. 
And Genuan no less than Dutch and French heretics 
were indebted to Somerset for protection. He assignotl 
the clmrch of Austin Friars to a colony of Protestants 
from the land of Luther, who had gathered round a 
very remarkable man, Johannes a Lasco, a Polish 
noble, and under him formed themselves into tire first 
foreign Protestant congregation established in the 
nietroiwlis of England. Johannes d, Lasco, nephew 
of the archbishop of Gnesen, piimato of Ikiland, had 
abandoned fiitnily, fortune, and country, to follow the 
bent of his roligioim convietiems, and after connecting 
hiinwdf in the tio.s of irersonal friendship with both 
Luther and Calvin, hatl beoumo attached, finally, to 
the doctriaes of the Swiss rofonners, which he spread 
in East Fiii^laud with the gi-eatest success,* and con¬ 
tinued spreading suhsdquently in England. With tho 
fall of the Protector, uxo patronage bestowed upon 
. men of this stamp, who brought with them not only 
new and stirring ideas but many a valuable indutrtry, 
entirely ceaseil, and while some of them were look^ 
upoti with jealous eyes, others had to endure even 
J^tred and jMtrsecation. Tho unharipy longing aBer 
Hl^i^mity,” which, a leaven of old liomanism, dis- 
ll^^mshcd those of the Engliidt Protestants who bad 
Irtwoeeded in ffrasping the ],x»wer of government, waa 
ditooted mainly agiiinst the opponents of the doctoinb 

of til© Beal Ptosenoe, as taught Ihy the Chntoh of 1 
England. A more prepoilteroiis dogom l^n tlmt of 
transnbstantiatimi, usfaerod into exietonoe by the 
Church of Borne, was never known in the whole 
lilshuy of human superstition'; yet as the Catholie 
prints hod already murdered thousands f</r mA 
strictly adhering to the insane tenet they had in- 
vented, so the Protestant teachora in their tin-n seemed 
inclined to tear each otlrer to pieces for differing about 
an act of faith, expressly declared by ibo Son of God 
to be “ in remembranoe’’ of his love. 

Betting aside the contrarieties of church govern¬ 
ment, tho mode administering tlie Euchoinst was 
what suhstantially separated the world of Protes* 
tantism in tho reign of Edwai'd VI. AU Protestants, 
without oxcopiion, rejected tho Bomish theory 
transubstantiation, according to which the substances 
of the broad and wine taken at tho Lord's Supper 
wore changed, after being consecrated, by a sort of 
magio transformation, into tho substances of Christ’s 
bucW and blood, the “ accidents,” us the theologians 
of the ancient school called them, or chemical quali* 
ties of tlie bread and wine, being believed to become 
inlrorent in the fiesh and blood. To this theory lire 
church reformers strongly objected, on tho very 
simple argument tliat the simultaneous existonoo of 
a substanoo in several places was inconceivable and 
contradictory in itself. Thus far, negatively, the 
Protestants agreed; hut when they came to set up 
doctrines of their own, they diverged almost as widely 
from each other ns from the Ghnrck of Borne. Lnther 
to some extent admitted tho, metaphysical rajjistory 
involved in tho prii^tly dogma of transul»tantiatbn, 
and all that he did was to substituto one unintelli- 
gibl© theory for another. In the Confossioif of Augs¬ 
burg, he laid down the doctrine of “ consuhstantia- 
iion,” teaching that two mihstances were united in 
tho sacramental elements, which might be termed, 
with equal propiioty, either broad and wine, or body 
and blc^.. “ Nostra sententia ost,” tho great reformer 
said, dc^niatically, "corpus ita cum ].mne, sou in 
pane esse, ut revera cum pane manduoetur, et qiiom- 
cunque raotum vel actionem panis babot, oundem et 
corpus Christi.” Iljo Swiss reformers, while they 
agreed in the main with Luther’s doctrines, absolutely 
refused to admit that of " consubstantiation," de¬ 
claring their conviption that tho Eucharist was no 
more than a commemoration of the death of Christ, 
and that tho bread and wine were more symbols to 
remember them of the earthly form of tho Son of God, 
and tho blood which ho bad shed for mankind on the 
crass. This opinion, unfortunately, excited as much 
indignation among the Luthoratut as among the 
Bomau Catholics, leading to a fiorco war of words, 
and to a mutual hatred which all but shipwreuked 
the new fairii. To reconcile tlie confiioting dootrines 
and restore peace among the refuTmers, Martin Buoer, 
a native of Alsooo, deeply loanied in theology, 

and who, like Luther, oBor having been a monk had 
married a nun, got ap a new theory about the 
Eucharist, the chid merit of whidi was its ambiguity, . 
or eUdticity. His explanation, conveyed in tprms fhu 
(rf metaphyriioaj mrynesa, was that the bread and win© 
.were afieqted by the priestly consecration, but 

thal^ if received by the communicant in mitue fait^ ' 

...... . M„, ..... ,.1 . nil 
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and nodw ^ opint of the lledoomor, they might 
beoomo the hody and blood of OhriMt at tho moment 
of being talien. Oranmer and his friends looked 
favoinmmy n}xm tliis doctrine; and on <ho iuyilation 
of tho arohbishop, Bnoor camo to England in the 
spring of 1649, and waa appointed professor of 
tiie^ogy at Carabridgo. llo aid not fill the office 
long, but died in February, 1561, after taking an 
aotive share in the course of tho English reformation. 
Three years after his decease, his tomb was broken 
into by Older of Queen Mary, and his bones disin- 
ferred and burnt. Home could not lot tho opponents 
of tiansuhsiantiation rest, even in death. 

Tho internal dissensions among the reformers served 
much to heighten the force of the popish jiersoeution 
tliat set in at tho Accession of Alary. United, it 
would have been difficult even for Mich daring fana¬ 
tics as Gardiner and Caidinal Polo to attack a paity 
that had wielded suprome power for more than six 
years, and had modelled to its own liking tho jxili- 
tical as well as the ecclesiastical constitution of tho 
kingdom. But tlio Protestants of England had ns 
little coalesced, at the end of Edward’s reign, as those 
of tho Continent, and tlie conseqnenoo was that Uioy 
fell Iwforo tho close phalanx of Komanisni like com 
niider tho scythe of tlie mower. Edwaid's ministers 
had been rash in breaking down tho barriers of 
ancient KiiporsUtion; but Alary’s advisers went to 
work' with infinitely mure rapidity in goin^ in tlio 
opposite dii'ection. It was not a mere reaction that 
took place, but a revolutionary storm which raged 
as if prc'sided over hy tho spirit of evil, in the shajie 
of a bigoted, half-mod woman. Anticiiiating even 
tho lpp,l authority which 'J'udor pailiainc-nts woio 
at all tihios so willing to offer to their heroditary 
tyiants, Alary and her priests iiishod upon their 
leligiuus antagonists with tigor-liko fuiy; and tho 
now leign was not yet Ibiw inontlis old before tho 
Latin liturgy had boon substituted for the English 
J’rayor Book, tho Homish piolafcw had been reinstalled, 
tho Pnitostaiit bishops bron thiown into prison, and 
luoro than ono-lialf of tho oloi gy been expelled from 
tbeir livings. Such was tlio fienzy with which the 
priestly party went to woik that in a single month 
fol]()Wing her accession, bofore paiUament bad niet 
and'ony change liad Inen mado in tho cstahlish^l 
laws, the qnoun presented to two bundled and fifty-six 
livings, restoring all those turned cnil under tho nets 
of uniformity, and introducing Caiholios. Parliament 
having assembled on tbo 24th of October, a single 
act, 1 Maiy cap. 2, swejit away the whole religious 
edifioo that had bwn built up during the previous 
reign. Without referring to ihe dissolution of the 
monasteries and tho alionation of tho chnrch lauds, 
which had boon completed by tho. Protector, tho 
statute, grand in its simplicity, order^ that all the 
acts of Edward Vf. respooling religion should ho 
abolished, and that the public creed should be restored 
to tho state in which it was in tlie last year of Heniy 
VIII. Hero tho retrograde movement stojqxsd for a 
few months, until tho arrival of Hoginald Pole, when 
a fresh parliament was called together to voto a series 
of statutes dictated by tho cardinal, nie new legis¬ 
lature, tho vilest that over disgraced the English 
patiim, rapidly exeeutod the enmnu of tho papists, 


repealing all statutes, articles, and provisions mado 
against tlio supremacy of tho holy father and the see 
apostolio of Koine, since the twontieth yenr of 
iienry VIII., and reviving all tho horiihlo laws 
against heresy and heretics made during tlio reigns 
of Jiichord II., Homy IV., and Iienry V. •'I’hus, 
while in tho prooodmg year England had been 
bixAight book, as far as queen and parliumoiit could 
do BO, to tho ora antecedent to tlie rofennatinu, it was 
now mado to return to tho qxxih prior to the jiartial 
changes of Henry VIII., or to pure and nnadaltomtod 
poiHiiy and Hoiiiaiiisiu. At tlio same time, the revival 
of the old Lollaid logislation put a tJiarp lod in (ho 
hands of tlie qui'eu, wherewith she might ohastiso lior 
HuhjiKits for having dared to think fur ihomeivns. 
Mary lost no time to make tiso of lior rod. 

The hon'ors of tho Alarian perMoiiiion, in the oourso 
of whicdi, short os it was cut by the death of tho mad 
fanatic on tlio throno, ucaily thioo hundi-ed norsuns 
wore burnt to death, were aggravated by tlio Itofjaviuur 
of tho upjior closwjH. Protestantism as yet, fhy j«mo 
as the Christian religion iu its infancy, TiimI found 
its adheteiits ehioily among tho middle and lower 
ranks of English society, and whilu these, tho |M^oplu 
so-called, wor-e ready to give thoir lives for tho truth, 
tho “gimtlenren" either luokid on with calm in- 
differcuue, or quietly submitted to tho ruling ixiwers, 
whatever they willwl, with sonic preferenco however 
fur Homan Catholicism, us tho iidigiun of anthorit). 
“Tho higher classes,” snj’s llallam, inking a philo¬ 
sophical view of the time of tho refoiniatiou, “]xut(K>k 
far less limn their inferiors in tlio religious real of 
the ago, and Ilonry, Bdwaid, Alaiy, Elizalwtli, tbiuid 
almost an cipnd cumpllunco with their vaiying sohomos 
of faith. Act tho larger piuiKiition of tho nobility 
and gentry appear to have prt'ferri-d (lio Catholic 
loiigiun. Bovciul iieoi's opposed tho bills fur lofuiina- 
tiuu nndor Edward; and othei-H, wlio Jmd gone along 
with (ho current, Iwaine nctivo cuunsollois of Alary. 
Nut a few poisons of family emigiatcd in the latter 
nlgii; but, with tho exception of tlio second eat 1 
of Bedford, who snflbied a slioi't imprisonmont on 
aoouunt of i eligion, t ho Protostant Uiai tyrolugy contains 
no confessor of snporior rank. Tho samo accoiumo- 
datiiig spirit characterized, uiion tho whole, tho 
clergy, and would halo Is'cn far luoio general if 
a considerablo iiumbor hod nut availed thcmsclvisi 
of the permission to many, gianbd under Kdwaid, 
which led to their expulsion finm thoir livings on his 
sister’s coming to the Ihtonc,” Aecoiding to the Hov. 
John Stiyiie, author of tho “Annals of tho l{«if()ima- 
llun,’’ tho numlwr of Protestant marlyis burnt by 
Alary amounted to twu huudiiHl and oighty-oigbt; 
while John Speed enmuorates twu hmidrod aiul 
sovonty-sovon, classifiid os niio archbishup, four 
bishups, twenty-one divines, eight yeomen, eighty- 
four artificers, a htiitdred husbandmou, labouivni, and 
servants, twenty-six wives, twenty widows, nine un¬ 
married women, two boys, and twu iufanlH. Tho ai ch- 
bisbup and bishops sent to the stake wore Cratimcr of 
Oautorbuiy, Latimor of Worcester, Hidloy of Ixmdon, 
Hooper of Glonoestor, and Farrar of Bt. iJavid’s, 
of whom sprung from tbo middle and lower olussoilf^ 
,thoir oiigin being well r^us'rntod iu the cuso 
of Latimor, who went to tire stake, as iclattd by 
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Fox,*m ** an old ihriadbare Bristol fiiozo govm, drdod 
to his body witli a penny leather girdle, his Ttata- 
ment suspended from his girdle by a leather sling, 
and his spectacles without a case hung from his nwk 
upon his breast.” The contrast between such ill- 
dreased bkhom and the nui'ole-clad prelates of the 


Chnroh of Home had, probably, some effect in sha^ng 
the ecclosiastioal course of “poisons of family,’ in 
regard to the reformation. 


More frightful oven than the burnings wore the 
horrible tortures, inflicted by tlie priestly demons who 
had made the realm of England their proy, upon the 
a^orents of the now faith. ‘‘ Some of them,” says 
Stryiio, “ wero thrown into dungeons, noikime holes, 
dark, loathsome, and stinking comers; others were 
put in fetters ond chains, and loaded with so many 
irons that they could scarcely stir. Some were tied 
in the stocks, with their hools upwards; rome with 
their legs in the stocks, and thoir nocks chained to 
the wall with gorgets of iron; some with both hands 
and l({gs in the stocks at once; some with both hands 
in, and both legs out; some with the right hand and 
the loft leg, or tho left hand and the right leg, fastened 
in tho stocks with manacles and fetters, having neither 
stool nor stone to sit on to case thoir woeful bodies. 
Some standing in Skevington’s Gives,* most painful 
engines of iron, with thoir bodies doubled; some 
whipped and sconiGed, beaten with rods, and huffotod 
with fists; Bomo having thoir hands burned with 
a handle, to try their pationco„or force them to recant; 
some hunger-pined, and some miserably laraished and 
staiTcd.” The fortitude of the martyrs of the new 
faith under those hellish torturra was perfectly mar¬ 
vellous, showing, more than anything clso, tho strength 
which tho rofoimcd religion, young as it was, had 
already acquired over men's minds. They prayed 
for thoir ouemios while thoir limbs wore tom to 
pieces, and marched to death as to a bridal feast. 
When Bowland Taylor, one of the chaplains of 
Cranmer. was led from liis prison to tho stake, his 
wife and children mot him on the road. As related 
by Pox, tho martyrologist, “ when tho sheriff and his 
company came gainst Bt. Botolph church, Eliza¬ 
beth his daughter cried, saying, ‘ Oh, my dear father! 
Mother, mother, here is my fiithor led away.’ 'I'hen 
mied his wife, ‘ Bowland, Bowland, whoro art thou f 
for it was a very dark morning, that the one could not 
see tho other; and ho replied, ‘Dear wife, I urn 
hero, and staid.’ Tho slioriff’s men. would have le<l 
him forth, but the shorifl' said, ‘ Stay a little, masters, 
I pray yon, and let him speak to his wifeand so 
they stayed. 'J'hen came she to him ; and he took his 
daughter Mary in his arms, and he, and his wife, 
and Elizabeth, kneeled down and said the Lord's 
I’rayer: at which sight tho sheriff wept apace, as did 
divers others of the company. After they had prayed, 
he rose up and kissed lus wife, and shook her by the 
hand, and said, ‘ Farewell, my dear wife, be of g<x>d 
comfort, for I am quiet in my oonscicnce. God shall 
stir up a father for my children.’ And then he kissed, 
his daughter Mary, and said, 'God bless thee, and 

A frightftil ir.Btrument of torture, invented by Sir William 
f^mvington, hentonant of the Tower, one of itm fuvoiultes of 
! Homy VUI. The “Oivo»” crushed tlie limbs by cotnpreMion,* 
while tile ordiaory radc bndre thorn by extension. 


make thee his servant;’ and kissing* EUaaheth, he 
said, '* Odd bless thee. 1 pray you all stand Strmig 
8tedf(U9t unto Christ and uis words, and keep yon from 
idolatry.’ ” 

Boones like these ilid more than any fornKms cuiild 
have done to fortify the hearts of the people in the 
Protestant &ith, and bring over to it thousands who 
were yet wavering between the old religion end the 
new. The crimes and barbarities of the Marian 

S ersecution bore seeds which their peipotrators never 
reamt o^ spreading throughout the nation a borrcHr 
of popery which ages could not efface, and which 
by itself formed one of tho safest bulwarks against 
further efforts and temptations of tlie cunning disciples 
of priostoraft to reawaken tho sensual pomp and 
glory of the ohnroh of Bomo again witlun the 
realm. More than this, the persecution went far to 
purify the aims and aspirations of the Protestants 
themselves. The old taint of Boraanism, intolerance, 
was clinging too much to the early church reformora, 
who hod acted in the reign of F<dward as if striving 
to lay tho Imsis of their faith on the same foundation 
as that of the Catholic priests, ignoring the demands 
of reason, and enforcing blind obedience in spiritual 
as in secular matters. And though tho change 
from persecution to toleration, from the hellisli feel¬ 
ing of hatred to the divine spirit of forgiveness, did 
not take place immediately, it grailually laid hold of 
the Protestant mind, rootcxl in the bitter but salutary 
lessons of tho post. With tho hideous speotaclo of 
the doings of such men as Gardiner and the apostate 
Bonner, “wliora all generations sliall call bloody,” 
as Fuller in his “Church History” says, before their 
eyes, some of tho gi-eatest and noblest among the 
reformers commence preacljing tolerance.* Philip 
Melancthon, the friend of liUthcr, and founder, with 
him, of German Protestantism, was one of the first 
to stand forward os apostle of tho now doctrine. He 
had shown but little moderation iti early life, both 
towards Homan Catholics and dissenters from his own 
creed, advocating tho Imrshest proceedings of tho 
civil govemmont oven against tho Swiss reforraeis; 
but he uliAnged all those views under pressure of the 
grim facts of histoiy unrolling before his eyes, and 
at tho end of his career went expounding tho divine 
precept of the Bedeemer: “ A new commandihont 
I give unto you, tliat yo love one another, as 1 have 
loved you, tlmt yo' also lovo one another; by this 
shall aU men know that ye are my discipies, if ye 
have love one to another.” The text needed preaching 
in Protestant no less than Catholic churches. 

Elizabetli’s reign was the firat great visible fruit 
of the new spirit gradually descending upon Pro¬ 
testantism. Although brought up from her infancy 
in bitter hatred of liomanists and Bomanism, and 
having no cau^ of affection fur a party that, during 
the whole of her sister’s reign, had oonspirod against 


her life, dragging her to the verge of tho scaffold, 
she displayed an exoessive moderation towards her 
powerfiu drutagonisls, distinctly intimating, at the 
very beginning of her career os a queen, that she’ 
meant to moderate religious peraoontion. To restrain 
the impetuosity of the most zealous of her Protestant. 


snbjeora, who emumenoed nulling down crosses, de- 
striding images, and insulting priesta as soon as the 
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deaUi of Mary became known, she at onoe, a few 
dam after hw aooeselon, issued a dooroe forbidding 
alt innovations not sanctioned by law, and thr^ten- 
ing tbe disturbers of the public peace with severe 
pencdties. While showing in many vraim that she 
intwded to adhere firmly to the faith in which 
she had been educated, her personal attitude at the 
same time towards the Boman Catholics was as re^ 
{qsectful as they could desire. Five weeks after her 
proclamation, on Christmas day, 1558, the queen, 
us Recorded in a letter of Sir William Fitzwilliam, 
one of her courtiers, “repaired to her groat closet 
with her nobles and ladies, os hath been aoenstomod 
in high feasts; and she passing a bishop preparing 
himself to mass, all in the old form, she tarried there 
until the gospel was done, and when all the people 
looked for her to have offered according to the old 
fashion, she with her nobles returned again from the 
closet and the mass unto her privy chamber, whicli 
was strange unto divers.” Elizabeth had to relin¬ 
quish her temporizing policy to some extent at the' 
meeting of her first parliament, which look place on 
tho 2l8t of Januaiy, 1659, and the oonduot of which 
imiuodiatoly proved that tho nation was determined 
to advance in tho path of the reformation. Almost 
tho first act jiasscd brought the public religion Inwk 
to the state in which it had been ^t tho death of 
Edward VJ,, tho whole of the statutes voted during 
this roign being confirmed, and tho opposing ones 
of Mary declared null and void. Another important 
law followed, callod, “ An Act restoring to tlie Crown 
tho ancient jurisdiction over the state ecclesiastical 
and spiritual, and abolishing all foreign poyrer re¬ 
pugnant lo tbe same,” which re-established tho royal 
supremacy, investing Elizabeth with nearly the same 
abrolute powers in matters of religion as those pos¬ 
sessed by Henry YHI., but substituting fpr his title 
of “He^ of tho Churcb,” the somewhat strange 
sounding one of “Governor of the Church.” The 
statute Mms opposed in tho House of Lords on grounds 
which the speakers chose to call political, tho earl 
of Montaciito arguing tliat on a new broach with 
Borne it might happen that “the hazaid would bo 
as great as the scandal, should the pojio thunder out 
his excommunication, and ox^ioso tho nation by that 
mcaim to tho resentipent of neighbouring enemies.” 
The argument, forming a convenient cloak fiar deeper 
objeots, took litilo effect, and the Act of Supremacy 
was voted by a large majority. Under it, all arch¬ 
bishops, bishops, judges, and ot^er civil and ccc].e.sias- 
tical dignitaries vjrere compelled to make a declaration 
upon oath tliat they would recognize none but tho 
xj^uoen’s authority, “ as \ycll in all spiritual and eccle¬ 
siastical things or causes as temporal,” the penalties 
of non-obodienoe being fine and imprisonment for 
the firat offence, the incurring a {irminunii-e for the 
second, and death for tho third, as in cases of high 
treason. 

The Act of Suprenjacy was chiefly the work of 
Elizabeth’s great minister, who immediately after 
her accession laid before hor a plan of ecclosiastical 
policy, which came to bo adher^ to, in its general 
: tWtHne, till nearly to his death. Deeply imbued 
with the spirit of moderation, Cecil in this scheme 
aimed to give satis&ction to ^e Protestant interest 


Vrithout too much o&ndiug tho adherents of the old 
religion; and although his advice was oonooivod rather 
too much in a worldly-wiao temper, it seemed on the 
whole the best that could bo tendered by tho minister 
of a sovereign combining spiritual with political 
power, but necessarily compelled to lot tho latter 
predominate over tho former. “ Tho first thing sho 
had to do," Cecil told tho queen, in his memorial, 
“was to balance the dangers that threatened her 
botli from abroad and at nome. Tho pope would 
certainly excommunicate and depose Imr, and stir up 
all Christian princes against her. Tho king of France 
would lay hold of any opportunity to embroil the 
nation, and by the assistanuo of Scotland, and of tho 
Irish, might perhaps raise trouble in her dominions. 
Those that wore in power in Queen Maty’s time 
and remained firm to tho old superstition, would bo 
dis(xmtcnted at the reformation of rol igion; the bishops 
and clergy would generally oppose it; and since 
there was a necessity of domanamg subsidies, they 
would take occasion by tho discoiitont tlig,. .js'epfe’ 
would bo in on that acoonnt, to inilamo thJn; and 
those who would bo dissatisfied at the retaining of 
some of the old ooromonies would, on tlic other hand, 
disparage the changes that should bo made, and call 
the religion a cloaked papistry, and so alienate many 
of the most zealous from it.” To regulato and satis^ 
all these fears and hopes, Cecil advised to establish 
a firm yet moderate rule, based on Protestant prin¬ 
ciples, at homo, and to enter into closo alliance with 
the church refomers abroad, especially with those 
in Scotland, Fhiuco, and the Kothorlands. “The 
courses and practices of Komo,” Cecil continued, 
“ were not much to bo feared. As for those who bad 
homo rule in Queen Mary’s time, means wore to 
bo taken to lessen tiieir crenit throughout England ; 
they were not to bo too soon trusted or employed, 
upon protonoe of turning, hut those who were Wown 
to be well affected to religion and the queen’s person 
wore to bo sought after and encouraged.” “The 
bishops,” Cecil hold, "wore generally hated by the 
nation: it would bo easy to draw them within 
tho statute of preamunire, and upon tlioir fiilling 
into it, tliey and tho clergy must bo kept under 
it tjll thoj had renounced the pope, and consented 
to the alterations that should be made. Great caro 
was to bo had of the universities and other publio 
schools, as Eton and Westminster, that tho next 
generation might be betimes seasoned with the love 
and knowledge of religion.” Tho kind of Protestantism 
thus dictated was one altogether new to England, 
differing entirely both from tho Calvinistic church 
principles encouraged by tho Protector, and the zealous 
and intolerant unifomity system pursued by Oranmer 
in the height of liis power. A'comproraise as it was 
between two great principles, it necessarily satisfied 
neither the aWlont Protestants, nor tho more earnest 
among tho Boman Catholic^ but it had the great 
merit, nevertheless, of calming Uie excited fodings 
of the nation, of putting a stop to murder committol 
in the name of heaven, and ot laying tho foundation 
of a larger and broader cl^rch government than any 
that could have arisen ampst tha hatred of sects ana 
the fierce battle of religious persecution. 

In strict pursuance of his pol'.y of moderation, 
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CedV Itad tho Act of SajironuMJjf, "with wiiich -was 
oonnooted “An Act fin- the nnrformity of common 

S yer and divine service,’* restoring tho liturgy of 
VI., adroinistored In the most tolerant 
manner, l^ough tho penalties set upon refusal of 
the oath of supremacy wore of tho severest kind, 
he contented himself to use them as an intimidation, 
,hu main object being to got rid of untrustworthy 
servants, and put others in their stood. In this he 
Baooeed(ri completely, as far us the most troublosome 
of his enemies, the bishops, were ooncerned. Imme¬ 
diately after tho breaking up of parliament, tho oath 
was tendered to tho groat prelates appointed by Mary, 
and when they all, with one exception, that of 
l>r. Kitchen of Llandaff—lusty Benedictine monk of 
old, who had changed his crasd ali-eady four times, 
and objected not to change it "four times more to 
enjoy tho loaves and fishes of Llandaff—-replied by 
a refusal, their sees were declared vacant, and they 
wero placed under confinement, in conformity with 
dne <5^the,provision8 of tho statute, and to keep them 
fitim doiiDg mischief. Their places were filled chiefly 
by rrotestant divines who ^d escaped the Mwan 
persecution by becoming voluntary exiles, among 
them Matthew I’aikor, former clmplain to Anno 
Boloyn, who was made archbishop of Canterbury; 
Edward Qiindall, a quiet and pions Lnthoran, who 
had been prcaelring tho reformation for some time 
at Strasburg, in the Gorman tongno, and who was 
now appointed bishop of London, and subsequently 
filled tho archiepisoopal sees of York and of Cantor- 
bury; Edwin Sandys, old inembor of too Cambridge 
Bohool of reformers, who was nominated bishop of 
> VVorcostor; and Thomas Beuthara, ono of tho most 
learned and active members of the more advanced 
Protestant party, who was appointed to too see of 
Lichfield, On the completion of all the changes, 
tho whole of the Catholic bishops, with tho exooplion 
of three of the most violent among them, whose Imnds 
wore deeply stained with Protestant blwxl, Bonner 
of l^iondon, Watson of Lincoln, and White of Win¬ 
chester, wore lot out of prison, and told that they 
would be no further molested. Compromised os they 
were, more or less, in tho horrible events of the 
preening reign, they trusted so completely to tho 
assurance given by Cecil, that they did not ileom 
it necessaiy to loaves the country, but quietly sottled 
. England. Tunstall of Yoik and 'Thirleby e>£ Ely, 
j two of the more modemte of Ciitliolic pnslatos, were 
.quartered at Ijamboth PhIhco, and Archbishop Heath, 
who had held the Great Seal under Mary, retired to 
his private residence at Chobham, in Surrey, whore 
ho remained in studious tranquillity till ms death. 
ITms toe mighty change which gave back'to Eng¬ 
land once more and for ever the principles of tho 
reformation, was aocomplislicd without violence and 
without the least amount of perseoutlon. It was the 
greatest triumph yet celebratm by Protestantism. 

In the summer' of 1559, the queen appointed a 
general eoolesiastioal visitation, to compel toe obeerv- 
£nce of toe “ Act for theunifomity of uommon prayer 
'jlUift dii^Ue servicK.'.” Ibis statute Cecil inteimed to 
useful in clearing the lower ranks of the cfaundi 
liiffiCtir^y toom Hconaolste in the same manner us too * 
Act of St^remaoy had proved available for remodeHteg 


toe episcopal bench. By tbie act,' .ail ’ 

cleigymeii refusing to use the Boelt of Ct^mon 
Prayer issued in the reign Of Kit^ Edwa^ were 
oi^orod to be punished for the first c^erfoe With for¬ 
feiture of ono year’s income of their boU(^COS and six 
months’ imprisonmont; for toe second, with 4e|^va- 
tion of their livings and twelve montos’ impriiiou- ’ 
ment; and for the third with deprivation and 
prisonment for life. The act ordered likewise that 
all persons speaking against the Prayer Bex*, or 
causmg any other forms then those prescribed by it 
to bo used in any church, chapel, or other place of 
religious worship, should be subjected to the penalty 
of ono hundred marks for tlio first offence, of four 
hundred marks for tho second, and^ of forfeiture of 
goods apd impitemmont for the third. Lenient as 
was the statute, contrasted with the legislation of the 
preceding reigns, it was made still more so in its 
application, as conducted by Cecil. The ecclesiastical 
commissioners acting under his instructions went on 
their round, loss with the object of inflicting fines and 
imprisonment, than of seeing toat.no rabid zealots of 
the ancient roUgiun should oontinue in ministerial 
cfBoo, and. they therefore brought the statute in force 
only to get rid of those. As for tho lest of tho clergy, 
including the immense class of doubtful or wavering 
jiersons, they contented themselves to hold the sword 
of justice suspended over their heads, or, as Cecil had 
expressed it ui his memorial, “ to keep tliem under 
till they had renounced toe pope, and consented to 
the alterations that should be m^e.” The parochial 
priests showed themselves most anxious to fall in 
with the spirit of modemtioii that animated the 
government, quite against the expectation of Cecil, 
who had reckoned upon vast changes to Iw made 
among the lower clergy, as well as in the upper 
hiorarohy, an immense number (rf tho livings having 
l>oon filled by Mary’s advisers with real or presumed 
papists. Butonly eighty incumbents altogether resigned 
their benefices, or were deprived of them, and oven 
this small number included ebangos forcibly made to 
reinstitute ministers who had been driven fium their 
position in tho previous reign, for no other reason 
tlian having lawful wives, instead of concubines. The 
extreme lenity thus shown towards a class professedly I 
inimical to too established ruin and to all religious 
progiwis, was loudly declaimed against by the loaders 
of toe more advanced sections among tho reformers, 
who lotted upi>n the action of too government 
as a betrayal of the Protestant cause, sinful alike 
for encouraging popish sniKirstition and idolatry and 
for retarding the spread of the principles of the .new 
faith. The reproaches were not altogether unjustified, 
even although they sprang from a source embittered 
with the old leaven of uncharitableness and intoler¬ 
ance in all matters oonoeming the aspiration of man 
towards God. i 

During the first years of the reign of Kizaheto, the I 
reKgious peace whiofoCecd sought to give the realm { 
found few opponenjfi among toe Catholioi, and If 
thi'eateaed by any dangers, they seemed to come 
rather from the ride of the reformers themselves. Xtf 
was in toe nature of Protestantism, and, indeed, one 
great blnsrings, though men did not see it at 
oaj»c^ that it should give rise to a great and altopst' j 


, of opinion^ in ipinor matteas# « 
btiiOKn anihonty Wng overtfeTOwn ty ihe 
of roAflon over bHod bmo^ and tne stady of 
word making piesta of all true followers 
of C^hrist llmagh ccm&ntnod for a long time by il^o 
oho^h reformers, qtiite 08 mdoh as by the telievers in 
an inl^ble pope—^who as sneh had a logical ground 
to baeist upon absolute uniiy—-the right of schism, 
dovelp^ into sectarianisin, made itself felt as a foot 
iu the earliest ages of Frotestentistn, proclaimed alike 
by the followers of Wyckliff, of Hues, and of Joromo 
of Prague, os by tho later disciples of Luther, Calvin, 


oi rrague, as ty tno later aismples oi tiutncr, uamn, 
ZwingTi, and Knox, There was schism in England 
flora the lime tho Lollards began to road thoir Bible, 
though it was kept from showmg itself b^ tho strong 
pressure of persecution; but as soon as this was with¬ 
drawn from the now faith it became visible to all. 
At the beginning of the reformation under Edward VI. 
two groat parfiew stood forth at once among the Pro- 
tostaute, tlie first, representing tho more conservative 
tendencies of mankind, showing strong inclinations to 
retain os many as possible of we forms and outward 
symbols of the ancient ohurdb. as were compatible 
with the principles they proclaimed, and the second, 
inoro bent towards radicalism, insisting on tho ntecssity 
of entirely breaking with the chureh of tho past, 
throwing away its forms together with its dogmas. 
Both BoctiouH of the Protestant faith found their 
oounVrparts on the continent of Europe, tho consor- 
vativos in the followers of Luther, not deeply bent 
UTOn retrenching on tho exterior oeromonies of tho 
Church of Kome; and the radicals in tho disciples of 
Calvin, who rejected the whole symbolism of tho 
ancient religion, and from their dosiro to establish 
purer fuivns of religion and worship after a while 
came to Iw denominated “Puritans.” Tho radical 
church rofornioj-s, or Puritans, greatly increased in 
England in the latter part of the reign of Edward, 
and their dootriuos came prominently before tho 
nation on the appointment of ono of the most ominont 
of their leaders, John Hooper, to the lushopric of 
Gloucester, a promotion due to tho patronage of the 
earl of Yamouth, afterwards duke of NorUuimborland, 
and which was very unwelcome to Ciunmer and his 
conservative friends, ITie consecration of Hooper 
was kll but provontod by his refusal to wear the 
episcopal robes, particularly the rochet, the vestments 
in his opinion being too similar to those of the Romish 
church to allow him to appear in them. Nor would 
ho consent to toko the oath of supremacy with tlie 
addition “ all saints ” to tho phrase “ so help mo God j ” 
and his resistance was so stanch as not to give way 
before a lengthened incarceration, first in his own house 
and afterwards in the Fleet Prison. Finally, a oom- 
promisehadto be effected, consisting ^in the.words 
“all saints” being expunged from the*oath, and tho 
licence given lo H«)]^r not to wear episcopal robes 
except on high occasions, as when preaching before 
^e king. It was to a groat extmit a victory of 
ruritanism over the dt^as the state church, or 
those of oemservative Protestantism. 

; The exile of many of the leading men among tho 
reformers during tho reign of Mary, oontributed in a 
i^gnlar manner to widen the broach between tho two 
aeotions the Protestant faith. A oonsidorable 




P number soughtond foimd a refuge in the two Gonnan 
3 cities of Strasburg and Frankfort on the Mayn, both 
f inhabited by Luuierans as well as Calvinists, and 
3 hot beds of theological strifo, in which tho strangers 
3 from England wo'C made to toko part. In enlisting 
1 foreign sympathies, the Calvinists soon got the bettor 
I of their opiranents, by exhibiting a largo amount of 
, power of reasoning as well as of sympathy with their 
i guests, to whom they frankly extended their hands, 

) while the more narrow-minded, aristocratic, and iri- 
I hospitable Lutherans kept aloof in proud self-satisfac- 
, tion. At Strasburg, tho sttife did not rise beyond 
1 warm discussions; but at Frankfort it burst forth 
, after a while in a sort of w'ar between tho two 
factions, the bone of contention being the form of 
liturgy used in the church assigned to the English, 
tho conservativos, headed by mchard Cox—subse¬ 
quently bishop of Ely—insisting upon retaining the 
Prayer Book of Edward VI., and their antagonists, 
under tho leadership of John Knox, claiming the right 
of making alterations in the Calvinist senso. ' Bjj^jibex 
employment of other than theological wea^SSs, Cox 
and his friends in tho end succeeded in driving their 
Protestant brethren not only from tho churoli of 
Frankfort, but from the city ; and Knox, followed 
by most of those who had taken pirt with him in tho 
struggle, had to retire to Geneva, whore they formed 
themselves into a congregation under the personal 
care and superintendence of Galvin, whom tho a][) 08 lle 
of Scotland humbly called his father. Tho now ser¬ 
vice which the exiles ustablishod was distinguishes! 
by tho absence «f all ceremonial rites; there were no 
responses and no litany, evoiything being banished 
that could bring back recollections of the ('huirdi 
of Xtemo. To infom thoir friends at home of their 
proceedings, they also published an aocount of the 
same in English, under tho title of “Directory op 
the Service, discipline, and form of Common Prayer 
and administration of sacraments in the church of 
Genova.” The book hod not long been printed, 
when tho death of Queen Maty dissolved tho night¬ 
mare of ponery that Iiad taken England under its 
fongs, and the exiles tui nod thoir steps jt^fully home¬ 
ward, to be roinstallod in the plaues and dignities tliov 
had quitted. Geneva sent b^k a largo numlicr, all 
of them completely changed in thoir doctrinal views; 
and from Zurich and other paits of Switzerland, 
there came men who had left thoir country as conser¬ 
vative Protostants, and lotumod to it as eager re¬ 
formers of reform. Ono of tho latter, Thomas Bentharn, 
was appointed by Elmaljeth to the sco of Worcester; 
but, on tho whole, the queen and Cecil rosoryed tlieir 
ecclesiastical fovours for the more orthodox divines who 
had conquered at Frankfort, and who came to divide' 
Ijotwoen them nearly all tho mitres and ci-osiers which 
the Churoh of England had to give. Knox and his 
friends cared IHtle; they were not Iho-men to hanker 
after bishoprioB, but, striding forth on tlie path they 
had entered, pr^rad themselves to become tlie fathers 
of English Puritanism. 

To Ceeil, the new reforming element in the church 
was not a little embarrassing. Personally, he felt 
much sympathy with the ih^inosof tho Puritans, 
Jnit they sadly interfered wira thf' system of com¬ 
promise which he had set up as a guide in the' govern- 



n^Qiit of the ooimtry; aad the queen boing^ not at all 
&v(Htinibly inclined towards the Genova innovators, 
tvho opposed her privilogos, as well as the outward 
p<»aip and coromonial of her worship which she valued 
greatly, he found himself tmder the necessity of 
opposing tiie aims of tbo Protestant sectarians. Under 
the acts of supremacy and unifonnity, they were com¬ 
pletely in his power, and open to ponsccution quite 
as much as the Homan Catholics; however, he did 
not doom it prudent to enforce the law all at once, 
but tiled to convert rather tlian to punish. Acting 
in concert with Aichhishop Parker, who, as one of 
the heads of the orthodox school of Protestantism, 
seemed inclined to proceed sharply agnmst dissenters, 
a number of commissioners were despatched for the 
special pur|X)se of interrogating the ministers known 
to be favourahlo to the Genova doctrines, and to 
submit to tliom an agreement to conform to the rites 
and cei'cmonies of the Church of England as laid 
down by the queen, under penalty of being proceeded 
ag‘'>pst under the statutes. The result was not what 
Cecil exj^tod, scarcely any of the clergy appealed to 
giving way either to threats or promises, hut all 
dcolaring themselves determined to leave their cui-es 
and wander forth as beggars rather than recede an 
atom from what they hold to ho the trutdi. To take 
them by the word was little less than persecution; 
yet Archbishop Parker, with all the zeal of his new¬ 
born dignity, and quite forgetful of tlie sufferings ho 
had himself undergone in the previous reign, hesi¬ 
tated not to enter upon the now career of intolerance. 
His orders were, “ They must conform to the habits, 
or part with tiieir preferments;’* and the behest 
oxpelleil some thousands of the best and ablest teachers 
and ministers of tho reformation from their spheres 
of activity, leaving them in a state of destitution, and 
qearly one-fburth of tho churches in the kingdom 
witliout regular clergy. “They travelled up and 
down tho country,” reported Bishop Jewel, “fiom 
church to churdi, preaching where they could get 
leave, as if tliey were apostles: as they wore with regard 
to their poverty, for silver and gold they had none.” 
Like all perscoutions, this one, too, haiu effects the 
very opixisito from those calculated upon. Puritanism, 
diivon from a fow isolated s^mts whore it had a chance 
of lapsing into conformity, and scattered broadcast all 
over tho land by sowers of unmatched skill, ardour, 
and enthusiasm, became, through tho very means 
employed for its extinction by an orthodox archbishop, 
a power such as oven Knox and Calvin could scarcely 
have dreamt in the loftiest of their dreams. 

Elizabeth was fully cognizant, and entiroly approved 
of the harsh measures employ^ against the Genova 
'roformci-8, her indignation against them being great, 
more on account of their disregard of forms and cere¬ 
monies, than of the deeper substance of their teachings, 
tho all but rovolutionaiy nature of which she bad 
Bcaroely auy means of understanding. Her mind, 
truly feminine in this respect at least, was always 
reaay to overvalue the influence of tho outward shapes 
and garments of things; so that when Archbishop 
Z^rker’fl commissioners sent m their report of tlm 
l^ko&ess of Ihiritan worship, she was ready to 
omdomn it at onoo as utter irreligion. The report^ 
wrliten jout previous to tlie expulsion of the ministers^ 


I was curious in many roepeets, “ Som’e of them," the 
paper ran, dennibing the ihungs bf the hew diwrator^ 
“perform divine service and prayrnwin flje bhaaoel. 
others in the body of the church; somo in h seat 
made in th^ church; some in a pulpit, with 
fooes to the people. Some keep precisely in the order 
of tho book; some intermix psalms in metre; some 
sav with a surplice, and others without one. 'Iho 
table stands in tlie body of the ohuroh in some 
places, and in others it stands in the chancel; in some 
places tho table stands altarwiso, distant from tho 
wall a yard; in others in the middle of the chancel, 
north and south; in some places tho table is joined 
in others it stands upon trossols; in somo tho table 
has a carpet, in others none. Home administer tho 
communion with surplice and cap, somo with surplice 
alone, and others with none; some with chalice, 
others with a communion cup, and others with a 
common enp ; some with unleavened bread, and some 
with leavened. Some receive kneeling, others standing, 
and others sitting; some baptize in a font, and sumo 
in a basin; some sign with the sign of the cross, and 
some sign not; some minister in a surplice, and others 
without; somo with a sc^uaro cap, somo with a round 
cap, some with a button-cap, and somo with a hat; 
some in scholars’ clothes, and some in others.” The 
wonderful variety of apparel, obsoivancos, and rites, 
striking as it must have been to tho of the pro¬ 
fessors themselves, was tho exact type of tho I*uii- 
tanism of tho day. All was seething among tlio 
Geneva reformers; reason and sense alike in a statu 
of fermentation, and, dim faith groping its way 
earnestly and painfully across tho wide ocean sepa¬ 
rating human understanding from hoavouly wisdom. 
As yet there was no sottM bond of unimi among 
them, and no great dogma which kept the individual 
mind from swaying to and fro on tho stonn-lossed 
sea of truth, ./re with all new-born creeds, the nega¬ 
tives of Tmitanism wore stronger than the positives; 
before erecting a church, the disciples of Knox and 
Calvin had to conquer their building ground, and, 
tho Scriptures in hand, be Protestants against the 
Protestants. 

Tho ernsodo which tlio orthodox refomors had 
opened against tho radicals in the clinrch was slack¬ 
ened somewhat at tbo end of a tow years, otving 
to tho nooessily tho former found themselves under 
to seek assistance in all quarters towards tho common 
enemy of Home. After remaining very quiet for a 
time, tho Catholics in many parts of tho realm boldly 
lifted their heads and began to demand concessions, 
encouraged both by the extreme forbearance shown 
to them by the government, and the iqteinat dis¬ 
sensions among their antagonists. This was suthoient 
to create alann; bnt what greatly added to it was 
the visible tendency of the queen to move in a Home¬ 
ward direction. It was known that on more than 
one oa^sion Mizabeth had given utterance to clearly 
popi^ views regarding transubstantiation, going so 
mr as to reprove a divine who had preaclm before 
her against tho Heal Fi-esence; while at the same 
tipie she exhibited her love for what the reformers 
(^Ikd idolatry by keeping images, and a crucifix with 
lighted tapers before it, in her private chapel, where 
also, it was whispered, she was offering up prayeni 
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4o IbH -oackaB, and instead of oouforming 
to ti|i6 yrishoa of her spiritual advisers, the queen 
tamed against them on a subjeot mora tender than 
any other, that of the celibacy of the clergy. The low 
raspeoring it was in the most confused state, for while 
an act passed in the first year of Edward VI. allowed 
the marris^es of bishops, OTiosts, and deacons, this 
had been repealed by anoUier of the first of Mary; 
and although the whole of the statutes of Mary 
bearing upon religion had been abrogated at the 
aooe^on of Elizabeth, it was a doubtful point whether 
this indndod the rop^ of the act annulling celibacy. 
Many as wore the doubts in tho matter, they had not 
prevented the greater number of the Protestant clergy 
to tako wives unio themselves; and all, therefore, 
from Archbishop Parker, who had entered tho con- 
ji^l state in 1547, immediately after the accession 
of Edwaid VI., and had written and published a 
, “ Defence of the marriage of priests,” during tho 
Marian persecution, down to tho humblest village 
curate,_ wore full of anxiety to have this matter settlra 
to their satisfaction. In this emergency, the aid of 
the Puritan dement, whidi began to be strongly felt 
in parliament, was of the greatest importance, the 
dissenters showing themselves even more eager than 
tho orthodox chuichmen to destroy the hateful insti¬ 
tution of priestly celibacy, one of the mightiest 
weapons of hierai-ohical power ever forged by Borne. 
Tho combined efforts of the Ihotestanta of all pai-ties 
resulted in a pressure which tho queen could not 
resist, and she had to give her consent to an act 
sanctioning anew dorical marriages, with this proviso, 
however, that no priest or deacon should take a wife 
without thp permission of tho bishop of tho diocese 
and of two justices of tho peace, m well as the con¬ 
sent of tho woman’s parents, or nearest of kin. llie 
approbation of Elizabeth to this law was almost 
extorted, and her rankling hatred, or envy, of clergy 
marriages, exhibited itself soon after on a visit to 
Archbishop Parker. After having been sumptuously 
entertained by the primate and his consort at Lambeth 
Palace, tho maiden queen took leave of Mrs. Parker 
by uttering a gross insult. “ Madam,"** Elizabeth 
exclaimed, «1 may not call you; mistress 11 am loth 
to cal I you: but, however, 1 thank you for your good 
cheer.” John Harrington| poet of note, remarked 
upon her majesty’s good ' taste: “ Cmteris paribus, 
and sometimes imparibus too, die always prefers tho 
single man to the married.” 

Tho death of Archbishop Ptirkor, in 1575, gave a 
now turn to the ecclesiastical policy of Elizabeth’s 

f ayemment. He had been the stem opponent of the 
uritans, ready to’proceed to any amount of rigour to 
uphold die boundaries of the state church and the 
£>nns of religion as established by law, and hut few 
of the members of the privy ooimcii sharing his views, 
his decease bemme a matter of importance, and still 
m<ae the apj^ntment of his successor. The choice, 
through Cow’s infinence, fell upon Edwaid GrindeB, 
siwbi^op of York, a prelate of very moderate views, 
and who in his previous treatment of the Genova 
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tpfoxmers had, drawn upon himself the reproach of 
ikyouring their opinions. His nomination to the 
primacy, therefore, was looked upon as a sort of 
victory of Ihiritan doctrines, which, having prosiwred 
before by persecution, now spread under tlie sunshine 
of tderatum and encouragement from above. The 
first efl^t was seen in tlio revival of a practico intro- 
dufxd into England by the radical church reformers, 
which was called “ prophesying." It consisted in tho 
meeting of ministers, at appointed times, for the pur- 
pora of discussing Scripture texts; the assomblios 
being open to the public, and nnder the pi-esidonoy of 
a soKialled moderator, who finished by suniiniug-np 
the main points of the debate, with his own conclu¬ 
sions of it. Not only the Puritans, but all tho 
ministers not bolonging to the ultra orthodox section 
of the state church, wore in favour of those mootings, 
which, it was said, greatly tended to edify tho popple, 
very little acquainted as yet with their religion, and 
at the same time served to supply deficiencies of 
learning and theological study among thP 
themselves. This, however, was not the opiwm of 
Archbishop Parker, nor of Queen Elizabeth, both 
holding, not without some justice, that tho chief 
result of the^ public discussions would be to “ un¬ 
settle religion,” in so far as religion was synonymous 
with tlie dogmas of tho established episcopal church 
and tho statutes of supremacy and •uniformity, 
special command of Elizabeth, and entirely in aooord- 
anoe with his own feelings, Archbishop Parker sup¬ 
pressed the “ prophesyingsbut at his decease thp 
practice at once sprang into life again, it being known 
that tho new primate was rather in favour of it than 
otherwise. Grindall justified this opinion by making 
a representation (o the queen on the subject, staling 
that it would be for tho benefit of the church that the i 
meetings should be again permitted to take place, and 
that should any disorderly debates occur, it would be 
easy to get rid of them by special rules and projier 
supervision. But Elizabeth would not listen to tho 
arguments of the archbishop, and rigidly oommandecl 
him to suppress the “ prophesyings,” the same as his 
predecessor. Grindall refus^, in a letter full of 
manly boldness, wheren|)on ho was suspended fiom 
the exorcise of his arohiopisccqial functions, and by 
an order of tho Star Chamber confined to his hoiwo, 
Ihe “prophesyings ” were brought to an end soon 
after, in consequence of circular letters of Bio queen 
dieted to the "hishops; but though conquered in 
this field, tho INiritons nevertheless felt that they had 
gained another victory. 

Hitherto tfio Geneva refoimers, though driven 
from their livings and peraocuted in many ways, had 
remained nominally within Bie pale of the episcopal 
church; but the most active among them now began 
to think that all chanoe of reconciliation had gone 
by, and that they were strong enough to stand fay 
themselv^ and to separate from the established form 
of worship. At a meeting held in I.ondon, tho re¬ 
solution was oome to “ that it. was their duty, in tho 
present oiroumstanoes, to separate ftom the public 
churches, and to assemble in private houses, or else¬ 
where, to worship God aocordini to their oonscionce 
an^ they thmmipon establish^ a ‘prosbyteiy” at 
Wandsworth, a small village doso to the oapital, I 
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inhabited ^tly Walloon and Bi^enot roftq^ew, 
who GAirica on the ait of weaving. It was the first 
embodiment of Pnritan thought, laid down, according 
to a rejwrt of Bishop Sandys, Grindall'ssacoessorin the 
sees of London and York, in five principal tenets, 
^ey were, first, “ The civil magistrate has no authority 
in ooolesiastioal matters: he is only a member of tiho 
chuToh, the government of which ought to be com¬ 
mit^ to the clergy;” secondly, “The chnroh of 
Christ admits of no other government than that by 
presbyteries; namely, by the ministers, elders, and 
deaconsthirdly, “ Each parish must have its own 
presbyteryfourthly, “ The choice of ministore be- 
- longs of necessity to the people;” and, fifthly, “ The 
names and authority or aixdibisbops, archdeacons, 
doans, chancellors, commissaries, and other titles and 
dignities of the like kind, should be altc^ther removed 
from the church of Christ.” Tho congregation at 
Wandsworth included among its founders several 
, of note, chief in tlio list Walter 'I'revers, a divine 

of'lIu5i^«mbridge school of reformers, who had been 
chaplain of tho English colony at Antwerp, and snb- 
^uently, on his return to Ekigland, to Cecil, whoso 
interest procured him the appointment of afternoon 
lecturer at the Temple, where he had for collcagne 
Kichard Hooker, author of “ Ecolesiastica] Polity,” 
and zealous defender of state churoh doctrines. “ 'llio 
forenoon sermon^ spake Canterbury, the afternoon 
Geneva,” it was said of tlie two; but Travers was far 
the better speaker, and his eloquence carried every¬ 
thing before it. In a sliort while, presbytenes came 
to grow up in many parts of the kin^om, which 
alarmed tho goveimmont to tho extent as to put in 
motion for the first time the High Court of Com¬ 
mission, brought into existence by parliamentary 
enactment stwn after the accession of Elizabeth. The 

1 statute empowered the queen and her suocossors to 
authorize, by letters patent under tho great seal, 
whenever tliUy thought fit, and for as long a period 
as they pleased, a commission of persons, lay or cleri¬ 
cal, to oxoroiso full jurisdiction in spiritual matters, 
and to “order, visit, reform, and ixriress all heresies, 
eiTors, schisms, abuses, contempts, offences, and enor- 
miti« whatsoever.” One of the first acts of the com¬ 
mission WM the violent suppression of the Presbyterian 
congregation at Wandsworth, and the meetings in the 
provinces gradoally shared the same fate. 

The severities, once more, had tho effect of not only 
not answering the object, but of leading to the omio- 
sita result. The tenets of Walter Travers and.bis 
friends wore oomjiai'atirely moderate, and it was left 
to persecution to develop a new form of Puritanism, 
the adherents of whiiih were first distinguished as the 
Brownists—verging, two generations later, into tlie 
Ind^ndenta. Eobert Browne, a clergyman of good 
famiW, nearly related to the lord treasurer, was 
founder of tho new sect, tho dogmas of which were 
far in advance of those pf tho Geneva reformers. 
The Brownists taught ** ths^ every pai-ticulav church, 
with its pastor, stands hUmediately under Christ, the 
Arcljpastor, without any other ecclesiastical power 
intervening, whether it he of prelates, of synods, or 
any otlier invented by man.” They thus diffiired 
from the first Puritans not only in rcjeotnig qiisoopacy, 
but likewise synodical sway, and ttie whole exterior 

or^kation of Oadviaustfi, which cohneotod sB Us 
members of tho great ^‘Chint^ of Christ ” in mis Iwdl 
of Union, lliis bond, tho Brownuta argued, 4os^ 
much resembled that the episooml chnroh, and 
even of popery, to bo acceptable to ue titoe disciplM 
of the BMeeracr, who could put trust alohc hi ^e 
Scriptures; and they,therefore,lmd downthefbllowitig 
propositions os their code of feith. “ That a particah? 
form of churoh government is prescribed in the Word 
of God; that no other form ought to be alloitad; 
that the Churoh of God ought to be governed 1^ 
elders, but that this government does not exist; 
that the neglect to promote tliis government is one 
chief cause of the present ignorance, idolatry, ai^ 
disobedience; that there ought to be an equa^y 
among ministers, which the popish hierarchy and all 
who wlong to it do not like.” Francis Johnson, an 
eminent Brownist, openly maintained those tenets 
in a sermon delivered at St. Mary’s Chureh, Cam¬ 
bridge ; in oonsequonce of which ho was oxpelM from 
the univeraity and thrown into prison. The persecu¬ 
tion, discouraged by Cecil, but forced on by the queen, 
now became more violent, dissent being looked 
upon by Elizabeth as sedition. In 1580 on act had 
bwn j^sed “ to retain tho queen’s subjects in their 
duo obedience," which punished absence from the 
parish churoh l^r a fine of twenty pounds a month, 
and imprisonmont tiU ^d; if absent a whole year, 
the deliiu^uent was condemned to pay a double fine, 
and WM liable, Ix^idcs, to bo put in gaol for an inde¬ 
finite term. The weight of this statute foU heavily 
upon the.Browni8t8,ufho absolutolyrefiisedoonformily; 
and many of them died in prison, while others, honest 
citizens before, were turned into vagrants and male- 
fiictora Among those imprisoned the High Court 
of Commission were two Suffolk clergymen. Copping 
and Thacker, who, after remaining in gaol for seven 
years, were hung at Bury St. Edmunds, with the 
publications of 11013011; Browne tied round their necks. 
Queeu Elizabeth could have bit upon no better means 
for spi-eading the tenets of the Brownists. 

In 1683 an event oocurred which brought tho 
persecutions against the' dissentero from the state 
church to its height. Archbishop Grindall, after 
having been suspended from his functions for a 
lengthened period, died in this year, and Elizabeth 
apjwintod as successor of tl^e mild and kindly-dispos^ 
piimate, who had not beeii at all to her taste, a mail 
of the opposite chai-acter, John Whitgift, bishop of 
Worcester. Whitgift, the son of a merchant in Great 
Grimsby, Lincolnshire, had attached himself at a 
veiy early age to the principles of the refinmation, and 
done much to advance tlie oaqse of Protestantism at 
Camltfidge, where he signalised himself iw.teaohcr and 
preacher,.filling, during a residence of fifteen year^ oU 
the highe^ posts of the university. In 1568 he beoame 
Margaret professor of divinity, and four years after 
master of Trinity, regius professor of divinity, aad 
chaplain to Queen Elizabeth. Cp to this time Whitg% 
hadshown hhnself moreor lessfavourabletoPuritanism; 
but now the opporite tendency broke forth in aremaAic- 
able dispute and theological controversy with Tluzcoas 
Cartwright, his sucoessor in tho Margaret professorship 
of divinity, which made the greatest stir HI ov«r 
England, (^rtwright, a native of Bertfordshii^ wad 
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<110 W))^0r)U0dged lewl^ns «f ih« FvntoiMt ^0- 
l509i a oounsaof leetamt from bia pwfoa- 
i atttiatdyiir,in which Mio order and oot^tntloD of the 
> egtnhlkhed religion were openly asaailed, the ground 
iahen being that the Scriptures contained the exact 
jnodel eltor which the government of the church onghi 
to be framed, and that this model was complete with¬ 
out bishops and archbishop. He, therefore, insisted on 
the ^nnation, in England, of a Presbyterian church, 
towards which object, he advi(^ “ every one ought to 
labour in his calhhg, the magistrate by his authority, 
the minister by the word, and all by their prayers.” 
Against these doctrines—^the exposition of which by a 
' divine Of Cartwright's gifts and fame became extremely 

3 olar, his lectures attracting groat crowds of students 
^itgift stood forward, answering week by week 
from the university pulpit what had been said in the 
Margaret divinity chair. His replies, in suhstanoe, 
were that “Christ has left the mode of church 
government to be regulated from time to time by the 
church itwilf;” that “no absolute forms are pre¬ 
scribed, and no minuto injunctions laid down in the 
Scripturesand that “ providing that everything be 
done for edification, and nothing contrary to the 
express command of God, the church has liberty to 
form her own institutions.” Tho controversy was 
carried on for several years, with increasing bitter¬ 
ness on both sides, both in lectures and books, 
Cartwright and his friends coming forward with 
anAdmonition to |»rliament for tho reformation of 
Church discipline,” and Whitgift replying in a jpub- 
lioation called “ Answers to a certain libel called an 
Admonition.” The “ Admonition ” was presented to tho 
House of Commons by twoof the founders of tho Wands¬ 
worth Prosbyterian congregation, Field and Wilcox, 
whereupon the queen, perceiving that the Puritans 
were getting the best of tho controversy, hurled a right 
royal argument at their heads. Field and Wilcox, 
with a number of other dissenters from the state 
church, wore thrown into prison, and their “ Admoni¬ 
tion " hurnt by the common liangman; while at the 
same time Cartwright was degraded from the p^ 
fessor’s choir and expelled the university, and Whit- 
gift made vice-clmnoellor of Cambridge, and, soon 
after, bishop of Worcester. In this position he dis- 
tingfiisbed himself by the most violent anti-Puritan 
seal; so that when in 158,3 the ^ueen lifted him to 
the primacy of England, the radicals in the church 
knew that they must prepare for another roign of 
persecution. 

Tho persecution was not long in coming. In a few 
months after the appointment of tho new arohbishi^ 
he' gave an earnest of tho rigour with which he 
meant to rule the church, by nromulg^ng a scries 
of artiolea “ for tho oliservanoe of discipline.” One oi 
these,, specially directed against the secret matings 
of the new Presbyterian oonCTegatious, prohibited all 
preaching, reading, or oatechising in private houses, 
whereto any not of tho same family should resort, 
“ seeiag tho same was never permitted as lawful under 
any Omistian mag^trate.” By another, still more 
important, the priniate ordered the assent, by sub- 
soTiiption, of all the clergy to three points, the queen's 
supremos the lawfulness of the common prayer and 
OroituStion service, and the truth of the whtde 


thirty-nine articles oontaining tho confession of tho 
ohuroh of England. To put hw injunctions in force 
Whitgift reorganized the High Court of Commission, 
making it to consist of forty-four members, including 
twelve bishops, and investing them with increa^ 
powjpr. They were directed to inquire after and to 
punish, “ under the oaths of twelve good and lawful 
meu,” all offences i^inst church and state, notably 
“cdl heretical opinions, seditions books, contempts, 
conspiracies, fal^ rumours or talks, and slanderous 
words and sayings.”' Not content with opening this 
wide not, which might hold any number of delinquents, 
the arohbisbop added a mode of procedure, wholly 
founded on the canon law,, consisting in a system of 
interrogations, so comprehensive as to embraco the 
whole scope of clerical uniformity, and at the same 
time so precise and minute as to leave no room for 
evasion. Thus prepared, tho comniissionors went forth, 
examining, snspeudiug, and imprisoning ministers, 
till at last the very magnitude of their operations 
stopped their course, many parts of lhq^.,^ 3 ;jjgdCOT“ 
having become clergylcss, and a vast number cf^ 
churenes being shut up for want of persons to conduct 
the service. In only six of tho eastern counties, twot 
hundred and thirty-three ministeia were suspended, of 
whom thirty-eight in Essex, s'xty in Suffolk, and sixty- 
four in Norfolk. The effect was the mote lamentable I 
as the meu tlms expelled formed thti more learned and 
diligent part of tho clergy, the great body of the order 
. belonging still to the old monkish school, distinguished i 
only lor ignorance. To fill up tho vacancici^ common | 
mechanics were appointed to many of the livings, not¬ 
withstanding which there remained such a Avant of | 
ministers that, according to contemjxiraiy testimony, 

“ in some places there was no preaching, nor so much as 
reading a homily, fur many months together; and in 
sundry parishes it was hard to find persons to baptizo 
or bury tiio dead.” It was in vain that Cecil lifted his 
voice to reinstal at least a pirtiou of I’uritan clergy in 
their old jiositionB, whore, as lie explained to the queen 
in a supplication, "though they are over-squeamish 
and nice in their opinions, and moie scrupulous than 
they need, yet with their careful oatouhising and 
diligent preaching they bring forth that fruit which 
your most excellent majesty is to desire and wish, 
namely, the lessening and diminisiiing tho |iaptstical 
numbers.” The loid treasurer hero was slightly, 
though perhaps wilfully, in error. Shrewd as was 
Elizabeth, and extremely jealous of her royal preroga¬ 
tive, she could not but be less afraid cf the " papistical 
numbers'' than of “over-squeamish and nice’'^ixiople 
of the opposite creed, who, we dimly and instiucrivqly 
felt, while casting their spears at mitres wore aiming 
at crowna in the background. 

'JEo extreme seventy with which the queen pro¬ 
ceeded against Protestant dissenters led to a momentary 
coalition between them and the Bomun Catholics. 
On the whole, the Catholics were not so ill treated, on 
account merely of their reUgions belief as the noncon¬ 
formists of the reformation; however, their leaders 
: were highly obnoxious to the government as adherents 
of a foreign power, and as long as Elizalictb was under 
fear of being attacked by the pope and his lieutenant, 
^ing Philip, all priests and Jesuits w-ore mercilessly 
hunted after, and led tq gallows whenever tiiey 
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ooulil 1)e caught It liras a pt^tioal moro than a caused to some degree immenW increase of 

religious persecution; but it tieTertholess brought on dissmt inall parts of England, upon urhioh the queen 
a sm of outward alliance between some of the most looked with the greatest ala^ the more so as the 
aealous men of both parties; and while homeless new forms of schism that were constantly sp ringirig 
Puritan ministers, preadiing the word of God and into life threatened to go farther and huther away from 
seeking alms from door to door, often found shelter the established religion. Among those which more im« 
md hospitality in the houses of faithful adherents of mediately attracted the attentiem of JSlizabeth, as w^l 
&e old religion, banished priests, chased like wild as of Arohbishop Whitgift, were a body of wanfairitttia 
beasts by the spies of the government, went trudging oalled the Barrowists, after their leader, Henry 
all over the land disused as Brownist and Presby- Barrowe, a member of Gray's Inn and gr^uate of 
terian preachers. This did not remain longundis- Cambridge. Ho was of honourable descent,.''*» 
covered, and the result was to increase the queen’s gentleman of good house," according to the testimony 
anger and suspicion against both Puritans and papists, of his friend. Lord Bacon, and fur some time fr^ 
leaving her less and less 'inolined to toferation quented the court of Elizabeth, distingni^ing him- 
and forbearance. Harshness against the Protestant self by his gaiety and the elegance of his mannors. 
nonconformists having nearly reached its limits Suddenly, however, a change came over him, he 
in the courses adopted by Archbishop Whitgift, tho taking, as described by Bacon, “ a leap the strange- 
weight of Elizabeth’s wrath began to foil upon ness of which made him very much spoken of,” the 
the Roman Catholics, and in consequence several new man of the world turning into one of “ pi-ociseness in 
.statutes were passed to keep them in bridle. In 1586 the highest degree.’’ Frequenting tho secret I’uritan 
an am wuC passed “^inst Jesuits, seminary priests, assemblies, Barrowe soon beoaine a leader of the most 
and such other like disobedient persons,” which made advanced section, and being hunted after as such bv 


and such other like disobedient persons,” which made 
it felony to harbour priests, and treason to com¬ 
municate with paped agents; and two years later 
parliament had to vote another law, restraining 
“ p^ish recusants *’ to particular places of residence, 
Wniio all spbjeots^ of the queen wore forbidden to 
harhonr aiw of whose conformity they wore not well 
assured. Finally, in 1593, by a statute known as the 
36 Elizabeth, cap. 2, all persons above sixteen years 
of age, being convicted “ popish recusants,” wore pro- 
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advanced section, and being hunted after as such by 
the archbishop’s agents, was thrown into prison, and 
after lengthened sufferings and repeated examinations 
before the High Commission court, in which it was 
vainly sought to shake Lis faith, was put upon his 
trial at the Old Bailey, together with a Puritan 
minister named Greenwood. The charge against 
him was that of writing and publisliing certain books 
and pamphlets tending to the slander of tho queen’s 
government; hut tho only one of his writings given 


hibited to leave their usual dwelling-place and to go in as evidonco against^im whs a work entitled “ A 
beyond five miles of it without written Iktence from brief dissertatimi on the False Church,” whidi, though 


the bishop of the diocese, under penalty of imprison- containing an exposition of Puritan doctrinos, ^- 
mont and of forfeiture of all their goods. This was hibited not tho slightest tendmicy to politicaV^isaffec- 
Eq^ainst Roman Catholics passed under tion, and therefore could in no way ertablish tlie 
'ho total ntunW of adherents of tho old accusation. However, it had been resolved before- 
suffered during her reign amounted, hand that Barrowe, as well us Greenwood, should bo 
ailation of a Catholic historian, to two made examples of, in tho hope that their death, should 
four, of which number fifti^n wore they persist refusing to recant their obnoxious tenets, 


roont and of forfeiture of all their goods. This was 
the last act cq^ainst Roman Catholics passed under 
Elizabeth. The total number of adherents of tho old 
religion who suffered during her reign amounted, 
after the calculation of a CamoUc historian, to two 
hundiud and four, of which number fifteen wore 


executed for denying tRe queen’s supremacy, one might do something towards arresting tho progress 
hundred and twenty-six for exercising their ministry, of separatism. Accordingly, no attention was paid 


and tho rest for becoming reconciled to their (dinrch 
after having abandoned it. Many of them had to 
undergo torture before being killed, including hideous 
“bowoUings" at the foot of tho scaffold, for which 
Lord Bacon, in a tract written in 1692, politely 
apologised, arguing that those horrors were “loss 


to his defence, while his ooumgo, ability, and manifest 
innocence of the charge brought against him, only 
tended to exasperate the servile judges, who without 
hesitation condemuod him to death. On the 6t& of 
May, 1593, Barrowe and Greenwood wore drawn on 
hurdles to Tyburn, and there hung on the gallows, 
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cruel than the wheel, or foreipation, or ovcu simple ip th$ presence of an immense mnltitude, who silently 
burning,” execrated a government calling itself Protestant and 

l^e latter years of the reign of Elizabeth wore yet shedding PretMtant hloSl on mere doctrinal 
distinguished by an ever increasing severity against grounds. Elizabeth herself before her death seemed 
the Protestant dissenters. While tho cruelties oxer- to repent of her severity, for asking on an occasion 
cisod against the Romanists were chiefly, if not one of her chaplains what he thought of Barrowe and 
entirely, duo to xiolitiral reasons, the persecution of Greenwood, and he replying, after some hesitation, 
the Puritan nqnoonfonnistB as^med no other but that “ he was persuaded, if they had lived, they wo^d 
telijgioiM aspects, and thus laid the germs of a hatred have boon two as worthy instruments for tho ohuroh 
which it took generations to extinguish. Although of God as had been raised up in the age,” she fril into 
the Ho^ of Commons was possessed of a strong «de^ gloom—‘‘she sighed and said no more.” 
puritanic element, which likewise exhibited itself in “The ohuroh of Englaud,” says a philosi^hioai 
the privy munoil and among the chlof advisers of the writer, remarkably free from religious as well m 
oirown, Elizabeth, too well assisted by her lalnatio politioid bias, Heniy Hallam, “ was not left by Eliza- 
primate, set out not many years before W death beth in droumstances that demanded applause for the 


upon a new crusade against the nonoonformists, mores cf her rulers. After forty years of ocmstantly 

fierce than any that Bad yet taken place. It was aggravated molestation the nonconforming dergy, 



' ttQmben were beoome greater, their popu^ity 
jnere dee^y rooted,* their eumity to the eatahUeliM 
br^r more reoonoiled. It was aoubtless a woblem 
of no dight dliffonlty, hy what means so oratinate 
and opimated a class or sectaries could have been 
managed; nor are we, perhap, at this distanoo of 
t^e, alto^ther competent to decide upon the fittest 
course of policy in that respect. But it is manifest 
that the oratinacy of bold and sincere men is not to 
be i^elled by any punishments that do not extermi- 
nati^them, and tW they were not likely to entertain 
a less conceit of their own reason when they found no 
arguments so much relied on to refute it as that of 
foroe. . . . The best apology that can be made for 
Elizabeth’s tenaciousness of.those ceremonies which 
produced the fatal contention may be suggested, 
though without much express authority, from the 
records of that ago, in the justice and expediency of 
winning over the Catholics to confonaity, by retain¬ 
ing as much as possible of their aooustomod rites. 
But in the latter part of the queeu’s reign this policy 


had lost a great deal of its application; or rather, the 
same principle of poHoy would have dictated numerous 
concessions, in order to satisfy the people. It appars 
by no means unlikely that, by reforming the abuses 
and corruption of the spiritual courts, by abtmdoning 
a part of tboir jurisdiction, so heterogeneous, and so 
unduly obtained, by abrogating obnoxious and at 
frivolous oeremouies, by retraining pluralitieof bene¬ 
fices, by ceasing to discountenance the most diligent 
ministers, and by more temper and disinterestedness in 
their own behaviour, the bishop would have palliated, 
to an infinite degree, that dissatisfaction with the 
established scheme of plify, which its want of re¬ 
semblance to that of other I’rotestant churches must 
more or less have produced.” Elizabeth’s calm and 
wise minister, Sir Francis Wolsingham, gave her 
advice which she might well have obeyed, in tolling 
her that “ oonscionoes are not to bo forced, but to be 
won and reduced by force of truth, with the aid of 
time, and the use of all good moans of instouotion and 
persuasion.” ' 


CHAPTER IV. 

Sstory of literatore, Sclsnos, and Art, from the Aooesiion of Bonry VH. to the Death of Bliiahofh. 


Two groat events contributed and acted together to 
make the Tudor period the golden age of English 
litoratuio—the iavontion of printing, and the Koform- 
ation. Ten years licforo the accession of Henry VII. 
William‘Caxton established his printing office in the 
almonry of Westminster Abbey, but its products did 
not booomo well known till some time after, and it 
was, to a great extent, the rtwal patronage which 
sprea<l them over England. The fii'st of the Tudor 
monarebs made good use of Gaxton’s office by having 
important documents, such as the Papal Bull which 
confirmed his right to the crown, printed in the form 
of bi’oad-shentB and widely distributed among the 
people. Personally, too, the king was an eager student, 
“ remding,” says B^n, “ most ^ks that were of any 
worflj,” and getting never tired to add to his store 
of information.” Besides his majesty, William Caxton 
hod a great and zealous ptron in Margaret Tudor, 
the mother of tlie king. She herself was an authoress, 
fond of writing and tri^ating books of devotion—^some 
of which wore printed after her death—and her private 
influence with the king, os well as tlie high esteem in 
which she was held by the nation, enabled her to con¬ 
tribute not a little to the progress of the new art, as 
well as to the advancement of general education. So 
high, in fact, was tho opinion, oven of the learned, of 
the character of the king's mother, that in a difq>ute 
oonoeming the jurisdiction of the town and nnivershy 
of Cambridge, she was chosen arbitrator, and the con¬ 
flict having been finally settled, it was agreed "that 
any doubt or ambiguity in these artidre shall be 
interpreted by Lady Margaret, countess of Bichmond, 
or by such pmsmis as the may appoint.” Lady Ifar- 
garet also endowed colleges and professorship both 
at Qxfimd and Oambri(%e, and her fostering care had 


no slight effect in spreading knowledge wider and 
wider among ail ranks and classes. 

Nevertheless, though the advance both of rudi- 
mental education and of the higher bmnohes of learn¬ 
ing was very considerable, there was a great dearth 
of writers in the age of Ileniy VII. As Mr. James 
Gairdner, diligent searcher in tho ancient rooords, 
well remarks, “In no period of the Englisli annals 
are the sonreea of history so scanty. Since the days 
of Chaucer English literature nad deolinod, and 
become a perfect blank. There was not a poet even 
of Lydgate’s standing. There was hardlyUn original 
prose writer whose name survives at this day. The 
monkish chronicles, generally, cease long before the 
dose of the fifteenth century, and there is nothing to 
supply their place for some time after.” “ It is true,” 
continues Mr. Gairdner, “ there %vere countervailing 
influences from abroad. The study of ancient leain- 
ing was banning to revive. Italy had sent forth 
eminent scholars; and classical literature was admired 
and imitated. The movement spi-ead from south to 
north, giving a new vitality to thmight in eveify 
country where it was received; but it was late in 
reaching • England. At the commencement of the 
Tudor period the only writers of note were two 
foreigners, who wrote in Latin; and it is from their 
works, and not firom the works of Englishmen, that 
we derive our prinoipl knowledge of tho history of 
the time.” The two foreigners here alluded to were 
Polydore Veigilius, a native of Urbino, in Italy, who 
came to Engumd to collect the famous ppal impo^ 
known as Peteria Pence, and who wrote a ‘ Historia 
Anglica,’ and Bernard Andi^a French monk, whma 
^enry VII. appointed for his poet laureate and 
historiographer. Tho ouiims career of the latter 
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forms in ita(^ an e|Htome of the literary lustory of 
the reign. 

Bmliard Andr4, bom at Toulouse, and originally a 
friar of the wder of St. Augustine, came into mgmd 
with Henry, Having probably made the acquainmnco, 
eiiber of the king or the king's motber, abro^. 
Though blind, Andr6 followed in tho courtly train at 
Henry’s triumphal entry into London, »»d soon after 
was appointed poet laureate. Then, as in recent times, 
the lauieateship was a post of honour more than of emo¬ 
luments; nevertheless, Bernard AndrA not entirely 
ignoiant of the ait of converting soft verses into hard 
(Ssh, made the business pay. His total blindness did 
not pi-event him from becoming master of St. 
Leonard’s Hospital, Bedford, and subsequently incum¬ 
bent of the nch living of Higham, the proceeds of 
which, together with his laureate stipend of ton 
marks per annum, lifted him far above his former 
state of bare&oted friar. Literature, moreover, was 
honoured in him by the constant bestowal of gifts, 
TiohcfUiB; and dignities on the part of the king. In 
1496, Bernard Andre w'as made tutor to Arthur, 
prince of Wales, then about ten years of ago, and 
henceforth he seems to have taken up his rosidenc^ at 
court, paying no other attantiori to his clerical offices 
than ^ing tlie pecuniary produce. Erom time to 
time he presented, as in duty bound, highly laudatory 
poems to the king, receiving in return presents of 
money, most frequently a hundred sliillings—a very 
liberal gift in those days, and which, probably, 
even now, would not be despised by adulators pos¬ 
sessing tho gift of verso. In the ehtries of these 
payment^ stul existing at the Becord Office, Henry’s 
laurcato is always called ** Master Bernard, the blind 
poet." 

Master Bomaid was generally looked upon by his 
contemporaries as the greatest English author of the 
^e, notwithstanding that he did not write a line in 
J^lnglish, composing all his poetry and prose either in 
Erenoh or Latin. The most important of his works 
were, besides a gi'cat number of poems, a ‘VHa 
Ilonrioi VII.,’ and ‘Annales Hcnrice VII.,’ both, as 
may be expected, oveiBoYing with praise for a most 
magntmimons and most liberal king. In the title of 
his ‘ life of Henry,’ Master Bomard calls himself tho 
loyal historiographer, leaving it to be supposed that he 
obtained this title, with his other honours, from tlio 
king. Beiii| blind, tho author must have dictated 
his composition to an amanuensis; but it is probable 
tliat the MSS. still existing, as unic^io specimens, in 
the Cottonian library, were tho identical copies pre- 
seuted to King Hcniry. “They are each wi-itt^,” 
says Mr. Gairdner, “ in a different hand, hut in very 
clear distinct writing, with few dccoratioils of any 
kind. The Life has two coloured initials, one at the 
commenoement of tho dedication, and the other at the 
cirnimencomcut of tho preface, and spaces are loft in 
other places fur similar embellishments." It is a 
curious proof of the want of education at this p^iod, 
tweQ among’those who professed to bo leamoa, that 
iha imelliiig in all the manuscripts left by Hcniy’s 
hutoriographet and poet laureate is extremely bad. 
^^Otwh the fair presumption must be that Bernard 
Ai^rS, in works to bo laid before his royal ijuwterii 
cmj^byed the best scrilx^ to be had at the time^ yei 


it seexpa that eve® these ‘fm deficsisnt m their kwWN 
ledge of the very lUdistontB of eomporition. 

Of the charaoter of the poetical Iiteratiure» the fid- 
lowing is a good specimen, being h translation of * 
small portion iff a somewhat ambitious work, attri¬ 
buted to Bernard Andrd, and called, ‘Les douae 
triomphes de Henry VII.,’ the deeds of the king Wng 
compared to the twelve labours of lleronles. It m 
the author's plan, as explained in tibe preiatorial 
verses, 

“ To rcheano the wonderful expldta 
Of King Ueniy 'V’lL of England, 

Tlu) triumpha that he lias achieved in hie day 
Against Envy, the worst in tho world, 

Wfaiol), as may bo seen in his cose, 

Pursues him with mortal warfare; 

Yet stiil, as we ought to believe, 

Mothing can injure those whom Qod means to help. 

** Of his virtue and illustrious dignity, ; 

According to my poor ability, 

1 will speak, that It may be known 
How violorionsly he reigns. 

Treacherous Envy is always raging 
To destroy him by her venonous mte. 

But in the end ho resisfs in such wise 
That ho will confound toe envious traitors. 

" To describe by any comparison 
His noble actions and his proud elevation, 

I must by some means find 

Those who In tlieir time have bad rimilar griefs, 

1 have seen in toe history of tlie Greeks 

How Juno entertained envy of Hercules, • 

And I know no subject which is nearer 

To that of King Henry ; God grant him tong life I 

C 

"Twelve triumphs did Hercules achieve 
During hia time, ae toe story recounts tliem to us. 

He was bmvo and valiant in his exploits. 

To accomplish any merilorious work. 

Bat, truly, 1 think that King Henry 
Has a gmter victory than llmcnles: 

Fur his feats are beUor worthy of memory 
Against Envy I and 1 will prove it.” 

The eight of the “twelve triuinplm,” in which 
Henry’s bout of arms and of diplomacy with the king 
of Scotland is compaied with the Greek hero’s feat cd 
bringing into I’eloponneBus the wild bull which kii 
to waste the island of Crete, is veiy curious. Thu 
poet laureate sings f ^ 

" In Uiis eighth exploit Hercules fought 
The grunt bull hy a groat stiuggle. 

By his efforts and good conduct he did so much 
That be overthrow and subdued iiini. 

This work was of great merit, 

And in it be. acquired great glory, 

Hence it was recorded by the Greeks, , 

And will be hold in etornol remembrance. 

“ This noble king, what has lie done t 
Has be not struggled with this builf 
He baa indeed, and tho &ct shows him to us 
A vsdiant man tell ei frankness. 

The king of Scotland by liis skill 
He has snbdned, and all bis party. 

By his good sense be bas so arranged .; 

’ * That be does bJa will with Mm in part. 

Mr. Gairdner, to whom the above translation isAue, 
remarks, in roi^eot to the original, that “it would be 
eurioiis if we could ascertain whether this poem .WU. 
h^d in any estiuiaticm beywd the limits of the cnuril; 
At di^ its comimtic® it was not adtogethfir 
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flUpenftDom or exti«vagant to state that the paoifi'- 
t»tion of the ooimtiy Ium Aomatvled a series of Uer- 
ddeAn labours. The poem mav bo rep;aided as an 
appeal to the lords and people oi England not to undo 
tiW go<!d ifrork that had been offoct^l, but to aid the 
king in its completion. Hence it is very probable 
it was tianscribw and droulstod olsewlioro tht^^n at 
oonri'’ 

The distinguishing feature of the literature, as well 
08 the edttuationol system, was a stiff kind of i^iolastio 
pedantry. As the poet laureate know nothing moio 
ntting for the praise of his lord than to eompare him 
to Uei’oules—most inappropriate simile for a diploma¬ 
tic king abhorring physical force—so had the school- 
luastors of tho time an all but slavish odherenco to 
Crook and Latin modola Boinard Andrd records 
with intense satisfiiction, that his pupil, IVinoo Arthiir, 
had road Homer, Thucydides, Lueou, Ovid, Virgil, 
(’icoro, Quintilian, Cassar, and Tacitus. It does not 
appear ho over rtmd Chaucer; indeed, it scorns higUy 
improbable, since Master Andre, although calling him- 
bdi English historiographer, knew no English. For 
some time to tome French remained the iasliionablo 
kngnt^ of tho court and upper classes, as Latin tliat 
of the lo<UTiod bodies, and notwithstanding the glorious 
development of (ho national langimge in Chauoor and 
others, there seemed to be no fructifying soil for English 
literature Even Caxton, whose liteiary tastes must 
have been of tho highest older, and who mild not fail 
seehig the importance of original English works for 
the suppoi t of his groat art, employed all his lersuro 
time to rnsko trnnsklions from the Fiench, which ho 
aftorM’ards printed. His final labour was tho transla¬ 
tion of tho ‘ Lives of tho Fathers,’ which, as stated in 
an editioft publishwl by Wynkin do Woido in 1495, 
ho finishi d “ ut the last day of his life.” 

But notwithstanding tlio want of oi iginal writers, 
tho English language c'ontinuod its internal couise of 
dovolopmmt, grailually assuming its modem form. 
Its actual stiiuture in the loign of Henry VII. is seen 


reptiou of niucess Catherine of .Spain, afiiant'od brtdo 
of young Prince Arthur, who amvod in England in 
the latter part of 1501. After otdorii^ tho nude of 
her Veceptrou ut “ Excostre,” arrd otlier places on the 
toad from Exraouth to London, tho pioclamation con¬ 
tinues 

“ item, the Monday next errsuyng, which shalbe viij. 
day of November, tlio said piinccsso shall drsloge froni 
(’hortcscy, and druwo iowaidoa Crojdoir, and tlror in 
tharedrobi^ops place logo tho next night errsuyng, 
urd the Towsuay next day following. 

« And betwix Clrerlesty and Croydon, at tho foto of 
Banst^e Ifowne, the said prince^ shall bo met with 
the personages following, tliat is to say, my loi’d of 
Buk, therle Kent, my lord Filewarron, my lord 


Edward Darell, Sir Robert IJaiooourt, Sir liogior 
l^vkenot. Sir Giles Bruges, Sir John Guys, Sir John 
Longford, Sir John Uuddelstone, Sir Alexandre Bayne- 
ham, Sir John Kodn^, and Sir IJdroond Gorge, whorof 
tlid shall have wamyng by my lord obambrelaur. 

“Item, the Tewsday winch shalbe the ix® day of 


Kovemln'o, and it Ire a layer day, and oilos upon tho 
Friiky v***. day of tlie same monoth, the said prinuussc 
riroU depart fro Croydon towardes Loudon, and ther 
m^o her entre, and loge in the blsshoiis patois. 

“ Item, it is to bo romembrod, tliat tlru lordes and 
other nobles tliat shal meto and i-eooyvo the said priu 
oosSo at ony tyme, be alwaios redy with their otten- 
daunoe at evoi'y disloging, and departe nut till she lx» j 
logied, and in good and honorable manner and ordie, 
contynuelly koiie her company betwix loging and | 
loging till she come to London. And that no porsonu 
ooiumyng with theirn in tlieir oompanyes, except he be 
a noocHsary offioior, ride befor out of tlio oomiiaiiy of 
tlie said princos»o, Wt alwaies in jonraeyng the gentil- 
mcn to lido bofor her and the yeomen bebyndo, for 
the bettor ordre and tlie more honour. And that the 
said lonlos and nobles bo advertised hereof by my ford 
sticwaid and offioiors of annos. And the samoumders 
and Bom of the seivauntos of my fonl stiowatri to bo 
by him commaundod to soc tliat this widcnarmcti be duly 
kept and observed. And that noon of tliejiaiijl fonlw;. 
nor noon oihro porsono attending upon the said pliu- 
oesso tako their logingos at tlioir owno handcs, or be 
thdr owne Wbegers, but alwaios rosoito unto the 
kingos herbo^rs, to tako their loginges liy their as* 
dguement. 

“ Item, after lior departing fro Croydon, she shalbe 
oonvoied to my ford of Eodiostro ia*plac« besides Lam- 
hitbe, and thor loge that nygbt, and hir ladyos; 
tharohobisshup, tho bisshop, tlierie, and tho remenamit 
of her oompaignyo to loge in tho townc of liamliyihe. 
And tho Thurs^y, if it bo a fayro dayo, or ellys the 
Fiidayo, by*x. of tho clok byfor nono,_to be rooeyved 
into a richer lyttcr then tliodcr, and in the same to 
inako hor ontro into Ixmdon; and tliat the saiiio lytter 
be at tho said place of my for d of Rocheslro over oven, 
or at good liour in tho momyng.^ 

“ Horn, that iij. henshmon, in side aa«lclos and homes 
alio of oon buto, bo aiTodicd by tho maistor of the 
quenes liorses, to folowo next unto the said princosso 
lytror, and that thei bo at tho said place over even, or 
i orly in tho moniyng. 

“Item, that a palfray with a pylion liohcly aiiaied, 
and led in hand, bo then at the said place for the said 
princesso, and doo folowo next unto Bio said bens* 
men.” 

Art. the same as literature, made much progress in 
the reign of Henry VII. i but the impulse liero alho 
caino from abroad. England liad boon tqo long a 
battle-field, to produce, even with all tho oncouragomont 
of a peace loving sovereign, aiij'thing but the crudest 
talent in the more refined puisuits of life. ’ITius, *11 
tho paiutors, sculptors, and arohitoi'ts of any note 
who floinislicd at the time were foroignors. ITle 
king employed a groat number, chiefly in tho erection 
of tho bUtoly pile of Sheen, or Richmond, built after 
tho dostiuotiou of tho old royal residence at the same 
place in 1498. lUchmond Palace Was one of the 
oarliost as well as noblest edifices in whicli tho ^ 
oalled Tudor stylo of architooturo oomo to exhibit its 
distiuot cimraoter. It was a most magnificent resi- 
denoe, bnUt chiefly of stono, with a hwl a hundred 
foot long and forty feet wide, and immense open 
icorridors, with galleries %bove. The most slritang 
intornal foature of Biohmo# Palace was tlm crowd of 
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turrets sarmountmg tlio building, as well as^the lofty 
oriel windows, both a, marked eharooteristic of the 
Tufer style. There wore an immense number of 
windows in this great royal residence, showing t^t 
Henry was certainly fond of light in the physieal 
sense. Tho icing’s illustrious historian did not share 
this fondnoas. "You shall sometimes,'' says Lord 
Be^n, speaking of tho IHidor architootnro, “have fair 
houses so full of glass that one cannot t^ where to 
come out of the sun or the cold.” On Mchmoud 
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Palace, and on an architectural work of higher taste, 
the mausuloum known as the chapel of Henry YU. in 
Westminster Abbey, the king oxponded> very large 
sums. The chief artist engaged in the erection of 
this chapel was Pietro Torregiano, a Florentine sculp¬ 
tor, who, however, had under him a good many 
English assistants. It appears that Torregiano, who 
received lOOOi. for his share of tho work, was sent by 
the king to Italy to engage some of his countrymen, 
but not succeeding, had to content himself with 
English hands and brains. A few of these English 
art students subsequently rose to fame; among them 
John Hales, sculptor of tho fine tomb of Thomas 
Stanley, earl of Derby, at Ormshirk. 

The royal patronage of art, though naturally exert¬ 
ing great influence upon the spread of a more refined 
pubUo taste, did yet little for tho domestic architecture 
of tho age of Henry VII. The Spaniards who came 
^over with Philip II. reported of the English working 
classoB, that “ though they fared commonly so wpU as 
tho king, they had tiioir houses made of sticks and dirt.” 
With the exception of the wealthy monasteries, the 
first of all to introdnoo foreign refinements, and the 
mansions of some few of tho nobility, dweUiug houses 
were still for the most- part built of timber, without 
ohimueys, and mostly without glass windows. Even 
in many of the houses of tho wealthy, tho owner 
"made his fire against a rore-dosse, in the hall where he 
dined and drossM his meat.” Qlom, though in general 
use in Italy, France, and Germany, was still exti'emely 
scarce in the England of Henry V£I., the ordinary 
auhstituto being horn, lattice work, or oiled linen. A 
few great noblemen, who enjoyed tho luxury of glass 


wiq&ws, valued them so highlv, that whenever -^ey, 
ieft their residmioe they had them carefully padked 


^ and stowed away, to be tued again kt their return. 
Hut there was a grmt difiereno^ in this respect be¬ 
tween London and the provinoes; the wealthy oitixens 
of the capital having n^e &r greater progress in' all 
the arts of civilized life than those of any other part 
of England. “ Although this city,” reports' a Venetian 
who'^ted London in 1496, "ha<i nobuildiags in tho 
Itolmn stylo, but of timber or brick like the Frraoh, 
the Londoners live comfortably, and it appears to me 
that there are not fewer‘inhabitants than at Florence 
or Pome. It abounds with every article of luxury, 
as well as with tho necessaries of life; but tho most 
remarkable thing in London is the wonderful quantity 
of wrought silver. . ... In one single street named 
the Strand, loading to St. Paul’s, there are ^ty-two 
goldsmiths’ shops, so rich and full of silver vessels, 
great and small, that in all the shops in Milan, Bomo, 
Venice, and Florence put together, 1 do not tliink there 
would be found so many of the magnificence that are 
to be seen in London. These great riches of London,” 
continues the Venetian, “ore not occasioned by its 
inhabitants being noblemen or gentlemen—cavalmri k 
baroni habitanti—being all, on the contrary, people 
of low degree—tutti popdari—who have congregated 
there from all parts of the island, and from Flanders, 
and from e^ery other place.” The Italian traveller 
cmnimtted a mistake in saying that the London gold¬ 
smiths lived in a street" named the Strand, letding 
to St Paul’s;” tho street leading indeed to St. Paul’s, 
blit from another directiem, was Choapside, often 
styled "Goldsmiths’ row.” 

The reign of Henry VIII. idiowed an immense- 
progress in science and arts, and still more in litera¬ 
ture. The current of new ideas, horn by tho reform¬ 
ation, that came flowing in from the Continent made 
itself felt in all directions, stirring up -lot only tho 
religions sense of the people, but aronbing the.nation 
to a noble thirst after mental progress and ^neral 
enlightenment It vras satisfied to a high degree by 
some of the greatest teachers and writers of ree age, 
either' born in England, or attracted hither from 
fereign oountrios by the feme of its ancient schools 
of learning and the liberality of individuals. Fore¬ 
most among tho latter was Jlrasmus of Rotterdam, 
” the glory of the priesthood and the shame.”’ Tho 
great scholar had h^n in England in tho last years 
of the reign of Henry VII., but only for a short time, 
and it was by invitation of Henry VJII., conveyed 
in a flattering Latin epistle, that he returned for a 
lengthened sojourn. Appointed professor of Greek 
and Margaret lecturer of divinity at the university 
of Cambridge, he came to exorcise a great influence 
over Euglirii thought; and although he left the country 
at the end of five years—praising its men and women 
to the skies, but execrating its malt liquor and bad 
wine—his sway scarcely diminirited from a distance, 
his publications hastening on not a little the labours 
of the reformatiem. " Erasmus laid the egg, uid 
Luther hatched it,” was a favourite saying of the 
early Protestants, He published the first edition of, 
tho Greek New Testament, unsealing ihe hw|^, qf 
hooks to thousands, and doing immense service to 
spiritual freedom at an age when the authority of the., 
Vulgate, or the Latin version of the Bible, was para- 
motmt. For a considerable time during big ata^, in 
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iSli^land, Jhrsteiua was on inmate of Sir Thomas 
]|^'ll houso. composing there his Mprios Enoominm,” 
or Prdse Foll 3 it, a wonderfnl satire in which tho 
weahneasM wd irrationalities of men of all ranks and 
all conditions wore severely chastised. The friendship 
of the philosc^er of Rotterdam with More brought the 
greatest foreign and tho greatest English scholar of 
me ago in direct connection. Tho brightest luminary 
of the reign of Henry Till., More, enriched Englislx 
literathre by two distinct forms of composition, the 
first good historitml work in the veniacular, and the 
first political romance or allegory. IJis “ History of 
King Biohal'd III.” has boon pronounced by an emi¬ 
nent critio, “ the earliest example of good English lan¬ 
guage, pure and perspiOuous, well-ch<isen, without vul- 
garismor pedantry;” while in his c('lebrated “ Utqaa,” 
tho best known of all hie publications, ho produced 
a form of stiholarly pioso fiction, for which them had 
been no pi-occdent, either in England or in other 
countries, since the revival of literature. It was the 
first hook written bv an English author that had a 
large circulation on the continent of Europe. 

In tho romnneo of “ Utopia,” More gives a philo- 


, of goveroment, constitution, public economy, education, 
maniago, and similar topics relating thereto. The 
basis of the story is a description of tho imaginary 
iriand of Utopm, given in conversation by one liaphael 
Hythoday, a seafaring man, “ well stricken in age, 
With a black, sunburnt face, pn.l a long beard,” to 
whom More is supposed to be introduced in tho city 
of Antwei-p by his friend J’eter Algidius, or Peter 
Giles. The original Latin edition of the “ Utopia ” 
first appeared in 1610, when tho autlior was thirty- 
six years of ago, and the English translation, ma^o 
by Ralph Robinson, a clergyman, was published in 
1661. More’s “ Hisloiy of King Richard III.” was 
written while ho was living in retirement, soon after 
his marriage with his firat wife, daughter of Mr. Colt, 
a gentleman of Essex. The following is a specimen 
of this work, which arrived at a high degree of popu¬ 
larity. It is the first part of a chapter Tieaded “ The 
Descripcion of Richard tho Thirde." 

" Hicliardo tbo third gonno, of whom we now entreate, wn* in 
witte and oourage epill wit)» dther of tliem, in hodyo and 
prowease farre mder them bothe, little of atatnro, ill fetnred 
of limmos, croke backed, bia left shoulder much higher than 
his right, hard fanoured of visage, and such as is in elates called 
warlye, in .ntiier menno otherwise, ho was malioionB, wrothfnll, 
onnioua and ih)m hfore his birtii, oner ftowarde. It is for tronth 
reported, that the duehes his mother had so mnek a doe in her 
trauile, that ehee coulde not bee delinorod of hym vneuttc; and 
that hoe come into tlie worlde with the feeto forwarde, as menno 
beef borne outwarde, and {m the fame mnnetli) also not vntothed, 
whither menne of hatred reporte aboue tlie trauthe, or elles tliat 
natare ohaunged her course in bys buginninge, whiohe in tho 
course of his lyfe many thingos vnnaturallyo committed. None 
esiU epptaine was hoe in, the wane, as to whielie his disposioion 
was more metely then fur peace. Sundrye victories haade hoe, 
and Bommotime onorthrowes, but nenor in defoulto os for Ms owiie 
penona either of hardinesse or polytike order, free was hee 
mUied of dyspenoe, and sommewbat abone hys poa-er liberall, 
with iaige giftns hee get him’ vnstedfasto frendoshippe, for 
Whiohe hee was fMa to pii and i^yle in oUier places, and g^t 
‘him stedfost hatred, ifee was close and s^ete, a deopo dis- 
■imnler, kiwlye of oonnteyuaunoe, arrogant of heart, outwardly 
i 0 efn 4 dnable where he inwardely hat^ not letting to kisso 


,^oroe I»ee ttmighto to kytt t dispitbns and ornoll, not for miill 
vriu nlway, Wt after for ambicton, and either for tho sumtie or 
onoroaae of his estate. Fronde and foo wjw miiclte what in- 
different; wh^ his adnantago grew, he spared no mans deathp, 
whose life wiUistoodo his purjiose. He sJewe with his owne 
handes king Henry the sixt, being prisoner in the Tower, us 
menne constantly saye, and that without cothmaundement or 
knoweledge of the kiiig, wliiche woulde vndoubtedly yf ho h^ 
entended tliat thinge, nano appointed that booohorly ofto, to 
some otlier then Ms owne home brother.'* 

Most of tho other writings of Sir Thomas More 
were of a controvoisial character, displaying immense 
seal in dofence of the orthodox tenets hwd by the 
author, and forming a striking contrast with the 
sentiments expressed in the “Utopia," advocating 
complete religious toleration. More also wrote a 
great amount of poetiy, particularly in tho latter 
years of his life, when chained to a coanso and iJl- 
tomporod wife, who did not even sympathise with him 
when in prison, awaiting the axe of Henry VIIL 
It was in expectation of death that ho wrote tho 
following swoet poem, which he entitled “Thomas 
More to them tliat trust in Fortune,” 

“ Thou Hiat are prowdo of hononr, shape «• kynne, *f' 
That hepcst vp this wretched worldes treasure, 

, Thy fln^ra shriiiod with gold, thy tawny skynivo, 

With fresh^apporyle garnished ont of measure, 

And wenos’t to haue Tortune at thy ploasnrc. 

Oust vp tliyno eye, and loke how slipper cliaunoe, 

Uludetn her men with chsunce and viftyaimoe. 

Somotyrae she lokoth as lowly, fiiyre, and bright, 

As goodly UonuB mother of Onpyde, 

She becketh and she smileth on euery wight. 

Bat this ohere fayned, may not tong abiiie. 

There immetli'a cloude, and farewdl all our prydv. 

Like any seipent she facginncth to swell, 

And looketh ss fierce as any fury of hell. 

Yet for all tliat wo brotlo men are foyno 
(So wretched is our nature and so blytide), 

As soonc as Fortnno list to langh agayne, 

With foyro connkniaunce and disceitfull mynde, 

To cronehe and knelu and gape after the wyndc. 

Not one or twayne but tbausandcs in a rout, 

Lyko swarmyng bees come flickciryng her aljonte. 

Then as a bayte she bryngetb forth her ware, 

Sfiner, golde, riche perlo, and precious stone: 

On wluvhe tho mased people guso and stare, 

And gape therefore, as dogges doe for the bone. 

Fortune at them laugbeth, and in her tnme 
Amyd her treasure and waueryng ryukeBse, 

Prewdly she houeth as lady and empresse. 

Fast by her syde doth wery labour stand. 

Pale fere also, and sorrow all bewont, 

Disdayn and hatred on that other iiand, 

Eke restlcB watche fro slope with trauayle kept, 

His eyes drowsy and lokyng as be slept. 

Before herstnndeth dannmir and enny, 

Flattery, dysceiri, mischiefo and tiraniiy. 

About bur eummetb all the world to beggo. 

He askoth lande, and he to pas wonkl bryng 
This toye and that, and all not worth an eggo: 

He woald in loqe prosper aboue all tliyng; 

He kneloth downs and would be madu a kyng: 

He foroeth not so he may money haue. 

Though alt tlie wmlde acoompt hym to a knane. 

Lo thus ye see diners beddos, diners wittes. 

Fortune stone os diners as they all, 

Ynstable here and there among fiiem fiittes; 

And at anentnre fiowne her giltos fall, 

Oatoh who so may she throweth great and small J 

Not to all roea, os oommoth soaite or dewo, , ' , 

But for the mort part, Ml stoMig* fewA.-,' 

Atri yrt her brotoD giftto long May 0 ^ lost. ' > 'j 
. He that she gano them, kStoh prowue and him I 

Bhe yrbidth about and away os fost, I 

And geneUi them to on Mncr by by. | 
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And Hum ftom lufa (» man conUftnnllyi 
Stm VMtth to geaa utd take, and 1IU7 fosse, 

One man to yryanyuK of an others losse. 

And when 1^ roblseth one, down roth his pryde. 

. He wepoth and wayloth and ourseth nor foU sore. 

Hot he that reeeneth it, an that otiier eyde, 

Is gilad, and blosth her often tymes therefore., 

But in a whylo when she loneth him no more, 

Bhe glydotU from hym, and her ^ftes to, 

And he tier cniseth, as other fomes do. 

Alas the fulysh praple can not cease, 

No Toyd her trayuo, tyU they the hatmo do fele. 

About her alway, besely th^ preaest. 

But lord how he doUi th^ynle hym self full welo 
That may set once his hamle vppon her whole. 

Ho bolduth fast; but vpward as be flieth, 

She whippetli her wbme abou^ and there he Ijetb. 

Thus tell J altos horn his mighty power. | 

Thus fell Darius the wmtby kyttg of Perse. 

Titus &U Alexander the groat eonquerour. 

^hus many mo than I may well ronerse. 

Tbns double fortune, when she lyst rouerse 
Iter slipper fauour fro them that in her trust, 

She fleeth her wey and leyeth them in the dust.” 

All tlie^other authors of the roi^ of Ileury VlII. 
are far below Sir Thomas More In beauty of style 
ns well as in depth of erudition. Among the ]prose 
writers the most remarkable was More’s friend. 
Sir Thomas Elyot, whose best known work is a 
political treatise called “The Governor,” but who 
published, besides, “ The Castle of Health,” “ On the 
Education of OhilQron,” “ The Banquet of Science,” 
“A Defence or Apology for Good Women,” and a 
Latin-English dictionary, called “Bibliothecsa Eliotse,” 
which served as a mine to dictionary compilers for 
more than a century. Of the poets of the reign, 
John Skelton fills the second place, after More, though 
bis diction attained to no great el^ance, and his wit, 
for which he was chiefiy distinguished, is gonemlly 
voiy coarse. Skelton was originmly a priest, but the 
bishop of Norwich having suspended him from his 
functions as rector of Diss, Norfolk, nominally for his 
dissolute life, but iu reality for liis bent to satire, 
which showeil no respect fur episcopal mitres, bo 
wont to London, and by some moans got an intro* 
diicUon to court, where ho succeeded in gaining the 
favour of the dread king. Getting to admire the 
pumung of the loose rector, whoso satirical verses, 
Xtublishcd in broad-shoets, formed the amusement of 
courtly ladies and gentlemen, Henry made him }x>ot 
laureate, and bestowed upon him ocoisional fiivouns 
when in particular good humour. This had the effect 
of making Skelton somowhat too bold, and be dared 
to attack Cardinal Wolsoy, who at once ordered tiie 
laureate to be apprehended, from which fate he esimped 
by taking refuge in tlie sanctuary of Westminstor. 
Hero the abbot, John Islifo, who took amusement in 
his satire, afforded him Shelter till his doitth, whioh 
occurred in 1529. One of the moat famous and popu¬ 
lar of Skelton’s pieces, spread about the comitiy fin: 
more than a hundred years after, and still of some 
local fame, was a song in honour of one SSynour 
liummiu, a dealer iu ale, or so-called “ale-wife,” 
settled at Deatherhcad, in Surrey- The not fair 
Elynour kept the “ Bunning Horse ’ ~modcxn Le^her- 
liead has come to ^K»sess two Bunning Horses, both 
^ImtSqtio and original’’—which, according to the 
legend, vras often visited by King Henry and hii 
ecMrtiers, inolnding the lauioate, who |^t dremk al 


[ the royal expeim Adrertdttwwt fi^ 
oontaining tiio first section, mr, its in the 

sheets, the ** piimus passus,” wiU g^ve an idea of 
Skelton’a poetry, as well as of the mannens and 
customs of the people in whose company the ” ]>dfbnder 
of the Fmth” spent bis leisure time. The plotnre 
of the “Bunning Horse”—within a short ri^ of 
Nonsuch Park, where Henry built hiras^ a hunting 
retreat, much fiequentod amrwards by Queeh l^lea- 
beth—is complete in all respeots. 

"And ibis comely dome, With litieis and tatton, , 

I understand her name Bring dishes end plattws. 

Is Elyuout Bummln, With all their might niiiuing. 

At home in her wouning, To Elynour Bum&n, 

And as men say. To Haue of tier tunning. 

She dwelt in Sotbray, Bho glues them of the sHiue, 

In a certain steed, And thus begins tlie game; 

By aide Ledorltede. Borne wenches nnbracod, 

Snee is a tonnisb gih And some ail unlaced, 

The doniil and she bo sib. With their nuked paps, 

But to moke np my tale, Their flips and flaps, 

Bbee toueth nappy ale. It wigs and it wa^ 

And make tfaeroof pot-sale. Like tawiw saffron bags; 

To traueUers and tinkers, A sort ot nmle <tmba 
To awcators and swinkers, All scuruie with scabs; 

And all good ale drinkers. Borne bo flye-bitten, 

That will nothing spare, Borne skew'd like a kytien. 

But diinko till they stare. Borne, witli a shoe-dout, 

And bring tbemsoluea bare, Binde their Iteads about; 

With now away the more. Borne haue no haire-lace. 

And let vs sley oare, Their lockes about their face, 

As wise as an bare. . Their tiesses niitrnst. 

Come who so will. All fidl of unlust ; 

To Elynour on the hill. Some Imiko sfrawry, 

-With nil tlio cup, mi, Some cawry niawry; 

And sit thereby still, , Borne vntydie tegges. 

Early and late: Like rotten egges; 

ThiUio: oomes Kate, Buch a lewd sort,- 

OUJy, and Bare, To Elynonr resort,^ 

With tlieir legs bare. From tide to tide. 

And also the& foete, Abida abida 

Hardly uusweot; And to you shall be told 

With thoir beelos daggcti. How her ale is sold 
Their kirtles all to jagged. To mawte and to mold.” 

Tboir smockes all to tagged; 


The remaining antbora of note of Homy VIIL’a 
reign were the unfortunate earl of Sunny, murdered 
like Sir Thomas More, who paraphrased the fiint five 
chapters of EcclesiastM and a few of the PsalraB, and ^ 
translated the second and fourtli Ixioks of the yEiif id—' 
the first specimen in the English language of blank 
horoio verso—with a number of amatory poems and 
elegies, after the Italian; and Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
friend of Cromwell, who published a groat uuinlror of 
ballads, sonnets, and satires, whioh rank with those 
of the earl of Suney as the fiiat fruits of modem 
English poetry. These productions, however, as yet 
mot with but few readers; and the chief occupation of 
the printing press consisted in aiding the spread of 
classleal learning and literature. One of the most 
remarkable features in conneotion with it was the 
improvement of the universities, and the foundation 
of many new oolleges, to aoooinmodate the increas¬ 
ing numbers of students and of teachers. In the 
uiuveridty of Ortford, Brasenose College was founded 
in 1511 by Sir Biidrard Sutton and Dr. Willaun 
^ 8m^, iHBUop of Lincoln, the former endowing it 
with the manor of Borowe and other estates in 
L^cectershire; Corpus CSiristi College was establ&h^ 
six ^eats after by Bichavd Fox, bishop of WinohseteTt 
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BorvioQ o^ Vinry. VZI. and 
1 ^^r y' "1^it.»' whd alao ftnutded th« free aoUoolaof 
^j^nW and Grantftaai; and a thiid coll^, flrat de- 
Tumdnaied Oardinal €oIl^, bnt sttb^uantily changed 
intnChriat Chturoh, was e^blishedin 1525. At Cam¬ 
bridge two new coupes, Christ’s and St. John’s, were 
fimnded by tte accomplished mother of Heni^ VIL, 
Mai^aret Tudor, in 1505 and 1608to which was 
added, in 1519, Magdalen, or, as first called, Maudlin 
College, endow^ by the unfortunate duke of Bucking¬ 
ham, and finished after hisexeontion by Lord Chancellor 
Andley. Henry VIII. himself established Trinity 
College in 1636, endowing likewise four new profes- 
sorshms at Cambridge, of thoobgy.of law, of Hebrew, 
and of Greek. The latter language was little known 
in England before the reign of Henry VIII., and 
was not publicly taught till the year 1610, when 
William Tally, a painstaking scholar, who had spent 
some years in the east, set up a private jmraraar 
school in London, where ho expounded Greek to, 
his pupils. He gathered numerous eager students 
around him, among others T)r. John Oolet, dean of 
St Paul’s Oathedi-al, who bad previously studied 
Greek at Oxford through the medium of liatin trans- 
IstiouR, and who, to sliow his fondness for the teacher 
and for learning in general, founded, in 1512, a 
classical seminary in St. Paul's Churchyard, to which 
he appointed Lilly the head master, and which 
obtained the name of St Paul’s- School. Lilly filled 
the bflSco till his death, in 1623, publishing some 
poems and treatises, and a famous grammar, entitled 
“Brevissima Institutio, seu ratio gramatices ^no- 
Bcendi,” which passed through numerous editions— 
painfully known to this day to the little men who 
imbibe clifesioal lore in the old establishment in the 
churchywd as “Lilly’s Grammar," 

The education of youth, in the reign of Henry VIII., 
and for a long tiuie after, was extremely pedantic. 

. While the gimt body of the people wore as J-et in the 
most profound ignorance, removed as far as the cattle 
in the fields from any knowledge of books or letters, 
the diildren of the upper classes werestutFed to reple¬ 
tion with dead languages, theology, astrology, mytho¬ 
logy, and other wiraom of the heavy kind. A curious 
illustration of the manner of training in use at the 
perioa has been pi-esorved in some letters addressed 
to Cromwell, by the tutor of his little son, a boy 
named Gregory. Having risen suddenly to the 
pinnacle of power, the great reformer, who annihilated 
monastioism and drove darkness from England with¬ 
out knowing Greek or Latin, deemed it incumbenf on. 
him to give his son and heir what was understood to 
•be a polite education, and after enga^g a great 
number of teachers hod, it appears, regular reports 
furnished to him, to esse bow his littl® Gregory was 
^tting on. Poor Gregory, according, to the reports, 
spent his sunny days of youth in this way:—First,” 
•ays the learned head tutor, “ after he hath heard • 
mass, he taketh a lecture bf a dialr^e of Erasmus 
colloquium, called ‘ Pietas Puerilis,’ wberom is de- 
•oribra a very picture of one that should be virtuously : 
brought up; and, for cause it is so necessary to him, 
i do not only cause him to read it over, but also to 
praerise the precepts of the fsame; and 1 have also 
*!^w&slated it into EngUsb, so that we may confer 


thenrin'both together, whereof, as learned toon affirm, 
oometh no smaiywrfeot.” After this, young Grc^ry 
got a dose of Biench, “ wboroin Maistre Vallance, 
after a wondrously comp^ions, facile, prompt, and 
ready way, not without poinfnl diligence and laWrious 
indmstry, doth instraot himand, some short space 
intervening for being fed, or whipped, as the case 
might be, “after that ho exeroiseth his hand in 
writing one or two hours, and roadeth upon Fabian's 
Chronmles as long.” . The Chroniol^ done, the little 
man had “the lute and the virginal,” with other 
“pastimes of instruments’’ put into his hands, to 
scrape or blow melodious sonms; and mliowing ^is, 
on mie daya, bis learned head tutor took him for a 
ride. “When he rideth,” reports the guardian of 
GregoTy, with evident pride, arriving at tlio keystone 
of the wonderful ,ayBtem by which ho forood ns with 
an hydraulic pump tho wMom of ages into his little 
pupil’s head, “ when he rideth, as he doth very oft, I 
tell him by the way some history of the Komans or 
the Greeks, which 1 cause him to rehearse |^in in a 
tale.” "VVhat ber/imo of the haid-woiked pupil is not > 
known. Probably tiie liomaus and Grooks, Fabian’s ; 
Ohrouicles, Maistre Vallance, and Erasmus* “ Pietas 
PuorUis ” killed poor Gregory Oremwell long before 
Henry VIII. laid his father’s head on the block. 

In art and science the reign of the second Tudor 
king showed not much pregress, although, like most 
despots, he squandered vast sums upon objects pleasing 
to his tasto, or likely to lead both to his praise ana 
his iiersond gratification. To two of the groutesl 
Italian painters; llaifuelle and Titian, Henry made, 
soon after his accession, munificent offers to come to 
England, but which were not sufficient to tempt them 
to leave their own country, where they had enough of 
honours and fame; and several minor Italian artists 
whom he tried to attract in tho latter part of his 
reign excused themselves on tho same ground as the 
Piedmontese princess who was asked to share his throne 
—that of having “ but one neck.” However, he got a 
real genius, risking his neck in order to make iiunioy, 
in the German Hans Holbein, who, chiefly through - 
the efforts of Sir Tliomas More, aided by those of 
Erasmus of liottordam, was induced to settle in 
England, and to foster art by his example. Hans 
Holbein was a very remarkable man, gi-oat alike as 
, painter, arcliitect, modeller, and engiuver, and ready 
at any time at the behest of his patrons to paint their 
portrsqts, make designs of jewellery, draw plans of 
mansions and of gardens, and model patterns of all 
kinds, from a statue down to a button. But with 
all his talents and genius, Holbein was but poorly 
remunerated by the professeiUy art-loving king, who, 
while giving immeuso sums to his flatterers and oourt- 
foola, end throwing tlie aoonmillatod wealth of ages 
from the plundered monasteries into tho lap of a few 
fowniug nobles, could not afford to pay more than 
thirty pounds a year to the great painter who shed 
lustre over his reign. 'Phe only remarkable artists, 
besides Holbein, who flourished during the period, 
were Luca Penni, a pupil of Baffaelle, and younger 
brother of the more o^brated Qian Francesco Penni, 
who oaine to E^and in 1537, mgagitig in painting 
and engraving, and Giioltgao da Trevigi, a sort 
univenim g^ius, of astoondtiig -rorsatility, busy alike 
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RH painter, architect, engineer, and inyentor of me- 
chanioal appliances. Tliough va^y inferior as an artist 
to Holbein, Henry VIII. valued the services of the 
latter higher, paying him a salary of one hundred 
pounds a year, but exacting in return a larger amount 
of work, and of very dangerous work too. Wlm 
setting out upon the last heroic ex{doit of his life, in 
the summer of 1544, Henry ordor^ timt Girolamo 
should help him to conquer France, as military 
engineer; and the poor Itmian, who really could & 
nothinz well but portrait painting, had to embark on 
board uie magnifi^nt ship with sails of cloth of gold 
which carried the fat majesty of England from Dover 
to Calais. Having been taken to the siege of 
Boulogne, the painter did his best to show his me¬ 
chanical talents by attending to the great ordnance; 
but the French guns were quicker thmi his own, and 
a cannon ball suddenly finished his military career at 
the end of August, a fortnight before the* gouty king 
hjid been liftol on his war-horse, and “ like a noble 
and valiant conqueror gone into Bulleyn.” Hans 
Holbein was carried off by the London plague in the 
same year tliat Girolamo was killed, and Luca Ponni 
had left England some time before; so that the trio of 
distinguished foreigners that chiefly represented' art 
under Henry VIII. vanished from the country before 
his death. Native artists of emiuonce England as yet 
had none. 

In architecture, there was no visible progress 
during the reign of Henry VIII., but rather a retro¬ 
grade mo%'oment. Much as ho prided himself on his 
title of “ Supreme Head upon earth of the Church of 
England,” the king did not erect a single ^lesiastical 
edifice of any importance, nor even rebuild any that 
were falling into mins, his apathy in this respect 
going so far as to interfere even with the continuation 
of works already commenced at his accession, such as 
the noble abbey of Bath, the labours of which came 
to an end for want of funds, and were not resumed 
till the reign of Elizabeth. Henry nevertheless built 
a great deal, but his taste was of the worst, everything 
being sacrificed to show and ornament, and impressed 
with the stamp of vulgarity. Cardinal Wolsey, who 
aimed to be a great patron of art and architecture, 
stood but little above the master he served, all Lis 
works having more or less of the character of the 
wooden castles and the silken trees with damask, 
loaves, tailored regardless of expense, which his genius 
created on the Field of Cloth of Gold. Df ^ the 
buildings erected by the king and cardinal, the 
palaces of Nonsuch and ot Hampton Court were most 
admired at the time, and both were anything but 
works reflecting credit upon their taste. Nonsuch, 
which was used by Henry as a hunting retreat, was 
altogether paltry and'tinselly in character, overloaded 
with gilding and plaster ornaments, but with not a 
single feature of grandeur or beauty about it, its 
walls being built up chiefly of mean bricks, and in 
part only of timber. The wonders of Nonsuch, which 
loft courtiers breathloss for admiration, consisted not 
only in the terrific number of plaster oasts stuck 
against the fimt of the edifice, but in tlie gardens 
behind, containing, as described by a learned traveller, 
“flSantains that spout water one round the other likt* 
a pyramid, upon which are perched snudl b^s thht 

stream water ont erf their with Aotseon tamed 

into a stag as he was sprinkl^ Iw the goddeas ohd 
her nymphs, all with insorip^ns.” Hampton Court 
Palace, uie architectural masterpiece of 'WclBey, and 
oc^liest edifice ereoted in the reign of Heniy yin., 
differed from Nonsuch chiefly in being inade up of 
leas plaster and timber, but a far mightier meuffl of 
briclra. Immense sums were lavished upon the fur¬ 
nishing of this residence by the cardinal. Every 
chamber,” according to Cavendish, &itbfal servant of 
Wolsey, “had a l^in and ewer of silvor, a great 
livery-pot of silvor, and some gilt: yea, and some 
ohambora had two livery-pots with wine and beere, 
and a silver candlestick.” The greater part of ^is 
plate, which evidently cost more money and was 
held more important than the odifloe in which it was 
dosposited, was richly chased, the workmanship of 
foreign artists whom Henry kept in his pay. At the . 
head of those men stood IHetro Toirigiano, a native of 
Florence, who had wrought the metal work of tho tomb 
of Henry VII. at Westminster Abbey, and was hold in 
the highest esteem by the king, but whose ungoveni- ' 
able temper brought him in constant conflict with his 
follow-workers. After many fights with “ the English 
brutes,” as he was pleased to call the natives chiselling 
under his orders, Torrigiano at last ran away, with¬ 
out (^mploting his commissions, and went to Spain, 
where he fell into the hands ©f tlio Inquisition, lUing 
suspected of having imbibed heretical opinions. 
After repeated examinations, finding tliat his con¬ 
demnation was certain, ho refused to take food, and 
died of voluntary starvation, having found means 
before his end to shatter into fragments his master¬ 
piece, a beautiful statue of tho Virgin with the child 
in her arms, the design of which he hud made in 
England by order of Cardinal Wolsey. 

Towards the end of his reign, Henry discharged most 
of the foreign artificers he had kept in his pay, as if 
getting tir^ of playing any longer the part of art. 
patron, so little congenial to his nature. Ho even 
relinquished tho scheme of erecting bis own magnifi¬ 
cent tomb in Westminster Abbey, containing life-size 
effigies of himself and of Jane S^mour, suiTonnded 
by saints and angels, a large portion of which work 
had been actually executed. Broken up at his death, 
the saints and angels subsequently met with the low 
fate of being melted down and sold as old metal. Tho 
king also, at some time of his life, had made an attempt 
to fcilrm a picture gallery, but it never came to any¬ 
thing ; and on inventory taken in the year of bis death, 
enumerating one hundred and fifty-three paintings as ' 
belonging to him, showed his indifference to art so far 
as sot to contain even the names of thd painters.. 
Probably he himself was unable to distinguish be¬ 
tween a Baffaelle and a Flemish picture, and all he 
oared for was the subject delineated, which in many 
instances was coarse enough, exhibiting once mere' 
his innate brutality of charaoter. “ If it be allowed,’* 
says Horace Walpole, passing in review the inventory 
of the pictures left % the king, all nameless, and 
distinguished only as “tables” and “stained cloths,” 
or pamiinjp on panel and on canvas, os if the raw* 
material of construction was the most important .part 
about them, “if it be allowed that the mind and 
taste of Henry Till, “were demonstrated by the iaV* 
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J«ot8 upon m|>lc 7 €td the painters whom he 

pstro^nns^, and to whom ho dictated them, an opinion 
exaody oorrespondisg with his (d>araoter wiU bo the 
result We find in ms collection munerous portraits 
of hipaself; repetitions of those of contempomty 
princes, partioulmly of tho Emperor and of Francis 1.; 
of his modeoessors; two of the duchess of Mfian, who 
refusea to marry him—but not one of his six wivea 
The historical and Scriptural subjects were, the viola^ 
tioD and death of Luoretia ,* the decollation of St. John 
the Baptist, with his head in a chargor; a similar 
exhibit^ of Judith and Holofemes; St, George, 
his patron saint; the Yit^n and Child, with the dead 
Christ; sundry Flemish ‘ moralities,’ in which Death 
is personified; and * drolls ’ of tho imbecility of old 
men, with caricatures of tho pope.” One of the 
latter dolootable works of art w;as set down in the 
inventory as '* a table of the Bussopp of Borne, the 
four Evangelists casting stones at him." 

The two reigns of Edward VL and Maiy were too 
full of religious excitement to produce much either in 
art or Btdrature. The Protector, however, was a 
genuine patron of art; and the noble palace ho erected 
for himself on the'banks of tho Thames, between tho 
city and Westminster, differed as much from tho 
timber and plaster splendours of Henry VIII. as his 
own diaractor from that of the vulgar despot, his 
predecessor in power. “Somerset House," built after 
tho designs and under the superintendence of Giovanni 
of l*ftdova, an architect of remarkable genius, but of 
whose career little is known, was tlio first edifioo in 
the Italian style eiijcted in England, and its chaste 
and simple grandeur, springing into the eyes of even 
the most uneducated in art, was not without influence 
in leading»tho taste of tho age away from the onia- 
raental tramporics of tho hionsnch mode of archi¬ 
tecture. A inixturo of the Italian and the older 
English, or Gothic st^le, was the iinmodiato result, 
gradually developing itself into tliat happy oorahina- 
tion of southom and northern taste known as the 
later IHidor, or, more correctly, the Elizabethan stylo of 
architecture. It was essentially tho creation of native 
artists, who how began to arise, but did not become 
conspicuous till after tho reign of Mary and tho closing 
of the period of religious fiinatioism. The change, 
constituting altogether an immense progress, affected 
the inside as well as the outer form of buildings, 
which began to bo more conveniently arranged and 
more agreeably furnished, showing a gradually spread¬ 
ing" taste among tho middle as well as the upper 
classes. An inventory of tho furniture of the hall of 
Bobert Goodohild, parish clerk of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
taken iu 1567, fourth year of tho leign of Mary, ex¬ 
hibits a very substantial amount of fittings and 
household goods. Bohert Goodohild had an “ ahnory,” 
or large cupboard, valued at ten shillings; a counter 
“ of the myddell bynde," six 8hilling.s; a “ cowbordo,” 
or small cupboard three shillings and four ponce; 
five basins and six lavera, eight slullinga; seventeen 
‘‘powder doblers," or pewter pots, seventeen shillings; 
six pewter dishes ana a hand basin, five shillings; six 
pewter saucers, eighteen pence; four pottle pots, five 
shilling a^ fourpenoe; tWe pint pots and three j^ts, 
three willings ; tenoandlestieks, six shillings; auttle 
m^tar with postloi two shillings; throe md chairs. 
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eighteen pence; and six old cushions, estimated at two 
^llinga Botisai'e not mentioned among the belong¬ 
ings of theMeyroastIo parish clerk, but otherdocumonts 
of the period refer to them now and thou, showing that 
they wore finding tlieir way gradually among the 
masses. Printing was getting a flourishir^ art, and 
the members of the profession formed themselves into 
a guild, as the Stationers’ Company, and obtained a 
charter in the reign of Mary, electing fnr their warden 
John Day, a native of Dulwich, Suffolk, who kept a 
great number of workmen employed at his ostahlish- 
inont near Holborn Conduit, and had several shops in 
other parts of London for tlie sale of his'hooks. All 
the printers of the time had their own emblem; that 
of John Day was quaint, no less than significant— 
Love wakening a young man, and pointing to tho 
rising sun, with tlie woros—“ Arise, for it is Day.” 

The literature of tho reigns of Edwaid VI. 'and 
Mary was not prodnotivo of groat names. Among 
tho more distinguished authors were Sir Thomas 
Wilson, a native of Ijancashire, who published, in 
1553, a hook called “ Arte 6f Ehotoriquo," which was 
much admired, and Alexander Barclay, a clo^yman, 
who produced “ Tho Castle of Tjahour,” “ Tho Mirror 
of Good Manners,” and “ The Ship of Foolos,” tho last- 
named work arriving at a high degree of popifiarity. 
Of the stylo of Wilson, colehroted, according to Dr. 
Samuel JohuKin, for its politenoss, tho following 
passage, taken from tho “ Arte of Bhetoiique,” may 
serve as a specimen.— 

“ Pronunciation is an apto ordering bolho of ihe voyoo, 
couotouauDce, and •all the whole liodye, accordyngo to tlio 
worthinos of Buche woordos and mater as by 8|>earho aro dcclur^. 
Thu Tso heroof is snclio for anyo one tiiat likeih to Itauu pray so 
for tellynge his tale iu ojiou assembhq, that linuing a goisl 
tunguo, and a cnmelyo ouuntennunce. lie siml bo thought to 
passo all other that liauc tho liho vttoraunoe: thooghe they 
nano mneh better leanuiig. The tuiigno geneth a eertayiie 
grace to eiieryo matter, ami beautitieth the cause iu hko inaner, 
as a swete Boundynge Into muohe aettetli fortiio a meane deuiHcd 
ballade. Or an the sonudu of a good instrumontc styrretli the 
hearers, and mouoth muche delite, bo a cleare soundyng voice 
oomtbrteth mncho our dmutie earea with mtu-be swete inoludte, 
and causeth vs to ollowe the matter rather for tho re|Kirteni sake, 
than tho reporter for tho matters sake. Deinnsthcnes, therfore, 
that fomoutie oratnnr, boyng asked what was tho rbiefest point 
iu al oratorio, gano tho chicie and onely praise to Prununeiation; 
being di'muuadc 4 , what was the Bemnde, and the foirde, he stU 
made aunawore, Prannneiation, and would make none other 
autiBwcro, till they Icfte aakyng, deelaryug hereby tliat arto 
without vtteraunce can dooo nothyng, vttoiaunce without arte 
can dooo right muolic. And no doulito that man is in oulwanle 
apparauuco halfe a good elurkc, that hath a eleone tongue, and 
a comely gestme of his body. ASschinea iykwyso lieyug baii- 
nished uk countrio through flomostliencii, when be hud reddo 
to tho Bbodiuns his own oration, and Uetnontlieiiog aunswoUS 
tliereunto, by force whereof ho was bunmsbed, and all they 
uiorueileil mnehe at the cxeelleucio of tho same, tiien you wimld 
have mameiled mucho more if you hod heard hymselfo speak 
it. Thus beyng cost in mnerio and bannisbed for eucr, be could 
not but ^ue suche greater reporte of lus deadly and mortal 
ennemy.’^ 

More remarkable as an author in all respects than 
Sir Thomas W'ilson was Alexander Barclay. The latter 
was the son of a Scotchman who hod emigrated to 
Franc^ and become a professor of law at the university 
of Fails, marr^'ing at the same time a French lady, 
and making himself a home iu his adopted coimiry. 
Alexander, however, loft hiAnarents when still young, 
and after travelling for sevelW yeara on the Continent. 




«md aeqniiing proficiency in Imlf a doeen language!^ 
found biawayto England, entered into holy orders, 
end through wrious stages rose at laat to be vicar 
of-All Solnt^ l 4 >tnbiud Street, and one the chap- 
Uina of Quoen Maiy. Lilwralily of -reJigioua views 
seeined entirely out of place in such a position; 
ttevortholosB Barclay in several of hie works strongly 
opposed the Jesuits, and throughout advocated a 
moderate Catholicism. In his " Ship of Fooles,” which 
passed through many editions, ho read sermons to 
all classes and sects, making little of ecclesiastical 
dogmas, but much of wisdom and virtue. The dedi> 
cation ran: “ The Lenuoy of Barclay to the fooles.” 

*■ Ye mocking fooles that In soome set your ioy, 
iProudly dospising God’s punition, 

Take ye example by Cham the soone of Noy, 

Which laughed his Ihthra snto derision. 

Which him after cursed for his transgression. 

And made him seruant to all his lyne and stocko: 

So sliall ye eaytitk at the oonolusicw. 

Since ye ore nought, and otlior scorne and mocke.” 

Among the most charactoristio parts of the “ Ship of 
Fooles,” was the chapter “ Of Mockers and Soornore, 
and false Accusers.^’ 

'* 0 heiu-tlesB fooles, haste here to our doctrine, 

Ijeauo off the waves of your enormitie, 

Knforce you to my precepts to encline. 

For here sliall 1 siiewo you good and veritie: 

Knoline, and ye Ande snail great prosperilie, 

Bnsuiug the doctrine of our fathers oldo. 

And gMly lawes in valour worth great guide. 

Who that will followe the graiiea manyfulde 

Which are in vertue, sliall find auanneeraent: 

Wherfora ye foolea that in your sinne arg holde. 

Ensue ye wisdomo, and leaue your leWde 

Wisdome is tli^ way of men moat exoelient; . 

Therfore hane done, and shortly spode your pace. 

To quayut your self and company with grace, 

Leamo what is vertue, tberin is great solace, 
licsrno what is truth, sadnes, and prudence, 

Let gmtcLe be gone, and gmuitie purohase, 

Fnri^e your folly and iiioonnenionce. 

Cease to be fooles, anil ay to sue offence, 

Followe ye vertue, cliiete roote of ^lynes, 

For it and wisedorao is ground of Genlynos. 

Wisedome and vortno two thioges aro doubtles 

Wbicho man eiiduetli with honour spociall, 

But snehe heartes as slope in fooliidiiics 

Knoweth nothing, and will noi^ht know at nil: 

But hi this little bamo in principal! 

All funlish mockers 1 purpose to reprene, 

Clawe ho his backe tlmt feoleth itolie or greue. 

Mockers and scorners tlmt are horde of bcloue. 

With a rough combe here will I dawe and gmte, 

'lb prrmo if they will from their vice remeue. 

And leane their folly, which causeth great debah- * 
fittche caytiuos spare neytber pooro man nor estate, 

And where'thoii selfe aro moste wprthy derision, 

Other men to scorne Is all tliolr most eundition. 

The literary movement from the Marian to the 
Elizabethan period had less of the features of ordi¬ 
nary progress than Of a sudden leap from tire dim 
dawn of morning into the full light of day. Printing 
and the reformation had drawn forth light long Before 
Elizabeth asceridcd the throne, but the smoke of the 
fitmthfield fires brought darkness on again; and when 
the mm clouds vanished, the sun was seen high in 
heavens, rhore brilliant than men's eyes had ever 
beheld It yet Even had .the era of Eurabeth fro- 
dadod no other names than the two immortal otaos of 
Shttkespeare and Bacon, it would stand above aB 
' nthors in En^^lisb Uterature; Imt surrounded as they 

were byagalartyof minor irtarB, its fipliimdour 
fiu* to outshine that of any other S!|e aim tTf any othw, 
nation in thehhdoryof the world. The Ute^turo 
that sprang up in *‘^oat EUWa golden time ^ whs 
as vast as exalted, embracing nearly all the fixrms pf 
mental activity, yet running chiefly in the two dhep 
grooves of poetry and philosophy. The long roll itf' 
;^ets and dramatists of tho Elizabethan age 
with Thomas Saokville, the scion of an old Engli^ 
family settled in Sussex, bom in 1636, While a 
student of jurisprudence he wrote the trt^edy of 
"Qorboduc,” the earliest regular English drama, 
which was represented before the queen in 1562 
by the members of the Inner Temple. Some years 
before this date Sackville liad started a curious 
periodical publication, called “The Mirror of Magis¬ 
trates,” designed to give a dramatic survey of tho 
whole range of English history, from William the 
Conqueror to the end of tho wars of the Boses, and 
the successive divisions of which wore written by 
various contributors, among them Bichard Bala* 
Wynne, a cleigyman, George Feners, a member of 
Lincoln’s Inn, and Thomas Churchyard, a poet and 
soldier, pationized by the earl of Leioestor. Sackvillo 
himself contributed the Induction, or prologue, and 
the story of the first duke of Buckingham, both 
admirable pieces, displaying a fertility of imagination, 
a vividness of desciiption, and strength of knguage 
as yet imknown. The “Mirror of Magistrates" 
speedily acquired groat'popularity, and after having 
wen published in a quarto volume in 1659, jiassed 
through a second edition in 1563, a third in 1571, and 
a fourth, with the addition of a series of now “Lives,” 
from tlie fabulous history of tho early Britons, in 

1574. A preface of much meaning, hinting at one of 
the great causes which assisted in the progress of 
literature of Elizabeth’s reign, distinguisliing it from 
that of her predecessor, was added to the second 
edition of “The Mirror” by Biohard Baldwynne. 

“ 'J'ho work,” the writer stated, “ was begun and part 
of it printed in Queen Mary’s time, but hindered by 
the lord ohanceUor that then was; iiovortholoss, 
through tho means of my Lord Staifoid the first part 
was licensed and imprints the first year of the reign 
of this car most noble and virtuous Queen. Since 
which time, although I have been called to another 
trade of life, yot my good Lord Stafford hath nut ceased 
to call upon me to publish so much as I had gotten 
at other men’s han^, eo tliat through his lordship's 
eaniest means I have now set forth another part.” 

Saokville’s prologue to “ The Mirror of Magistrates,” 
celebrated as forming the epmmeuoeinont of the mar* 
vcdlons dramatic literature of the Elizahotlian a^e, 
and the connecting link between the mom of. English 
poetry, as represented by Chaucer, and the noonday 
splendour of Shakespeare, was conceived in a grand and 
gloomy spirit .It logins with a picture of winter, its 
^ed fields and withered flowers, refleoting the 
mutability of aU earthly things, and os su^ the 
history of nation's. Then the poet sees the phantom 
Sorrow stand before him 

“ la black all riad there fell bribro my face * 

A piteous wight, whom woe had all forwsst ; 

Faith fi-om her eyea the crystal tears oatbrast, 

And, sighingjtorf, her hands slio wrong and ftiM, 

Tearing her hair that ruth was to behold. 
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I'Stood ngbaft, Ixdiolding all her plight, 

Tween dread and ddoar so diatraiaM in heart, 

That, whUo ipy knees upstarted with tlie sight. 

The tears outstreamed for sorrow of her smart 
Bat when 1 saw no end that ooald apart ' 

The deadly d<de which aim so sore dM make, 

Wi^ doleM roico then thru to her I spake: 

Unwrap thy woes, whatever wight thou be I 
And stint Mme to spill thyself with plaint: 

Tell what thou art and whence; for well I see 
Then oan’st not dure, with sorrow Bras attaint 
And with that word, of sorrow, all forfitlnt 
Bhe looked up, and, prostmto os she lay, 

With piteous sound, lu I tlius the gan to say; 

Alas, I wretch, whom thus thou seest distrained, 

■'With wasting woes tliat never shall aslake. 

Borrow I am; jn endless torments pained 
Among tlie Furies in the infernal fake; 

Whonf Pluto, God of Hdt so grisly blake, 

Uotli bold his throne, and Lethe's deadly taste 
Doth reave remembrance of eeeh tiling forepaat. 

Whence come l^im, the dreary destiny 
And luckless lot for to bemoon of those 
Whom fortune in this nioae of misery 
Of wiotcheU chance most woeftal mirrors oliose; 

That when thou seest how lightly they did lose 
-Tlieir pomp, thoir imwer, ana ttiat they thought most sate, 

. Thou may at soon uoem no earthly joy may duto.” 

Following ill tho field of poetry <^ned by Thoiuas 
Sackville—who rose to be one of Mizabeth’s &vourites, 
elevated to tho peerage as Baron Buckhurst, and 
subsequently invested with the earldom of Iterset— 
came George Gascoyne. He was the son of Sir John 
Gascoyne, a knight of an ancient fiimily settled in 
Essex, and after studying law at Cambridge, went as 
a volunteer to tlie Low Countries, takmg service 
.under ihe piinoe of Orange againstSpaniards. 
Beiumod to England, he was introduced at court, 
and in 1675 accompanied the queen on one of her 

f rogi-essoB, tocplebmte which he wrote “ Tho Princely 
loasurcs of Kenilworth Castle.” The year after he 
published a poem called “ The Steel Glass,” generally 
looked upon as tho earliest instance of English satire, 
as well as one of the first specimens of English blank 
verse. This piece, full sef clever sarcasm reflecting 
upon the dress, manner^ customs, amusements, and 
follies of the time, met with great success, and found 
fevour even with Queen Elizabeth, not on tho whole 
very fimd of satire. Gascoyne next published *} Notes 
concerning the maMng of Verse or Bhyme in English,” 
which created attention as the first original work on 
driticism, previous labours of the kind having been 
mere translations or adaptations from tho cTossioal 
authors. After bringing out several volumes of pomns, 
under the quaint titles of “ Flowqrs,” _ “ Herbs,” and 
“ Weeds,” and forming an intimacy with Sir Walter 
Xialelgh and several other eminent men of tho pori^, 
he dSd at Stamfiinl, on a joarn^, when not quite 
forty years of age. Besides poems, Gascoyne pub¬ 
lished a number of drmnatio pieces, two of wluch, the 
Oomedy ‘‘1^0 Supp<k9es,” a translation of the“Suppo- 
»te” of Ariosto, and Hie Jocesta,” a fi'eo version of 
tim Phoenisses of l^ripides, wore acted at Gray’s Inn. 
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Comedies were not introduced into England mnoli before 
tho time of El isabeth, but they hud already Income very 
popular entertainments, fiavourod alik® by theadherents 
oftheancientroligion, whoso taste for theutricalporforra- 
ancos had long fosn nourished by the mirade-plays, 
oldest )brm or dramatio ropresoutations, and by the 
Protestants, who, naturally fondofstudy, found in them 
food for mental activity. One of the b^t known pieces 
in the earlier years of EUeabeth was a piece called 
” Balph Ihiister Doistcr,” written by Nicholas Udall, 
a good classical scholar' and zealous Lutheran, who, 
curiously enough, combined religious authorship with 
comedy making, pi-oducing successively a tramation 
ofEi'asmus’ Paraphrase of the New Testament and 
plays for the boys of Eton ^hool, of which he was the 
head master. It was probably this latter occupation, 
or amusement, which led to the publication of tlie 
Balph Bolster Doister,” held to bo the earliest 
Englisli comedy that was, if noi performed, at least 
issued from tho press, one Thomas Hackott being 
recoi'ded in the register of tho Statronora’ Company, 
under date of 156G, as holding a licence ibr printing . 
the play. Other pieces swn came to sbaro the 
popularity of Nicholas Udall’s comedy. Among them * 
was “Gammer Gurton’s Noodle,” the oldest known 
edition of which, bearing tlie date of 1575, doacribes 
it as “ played on the stage not long ago in Christ’s 
College, in Cambridge.” Of tiro amthor of tho latter 

E lay nothing is known, tho title-mge giving merely 
is initials as “ Mr. 8., Master of Arts,” while desig¬ 
nating the piece ifeolf asa “ right pithy, pleasant, and 
merle comedio.i’ Of the pith, pleasantry, and merri¬ 
ment of “Gammer Ourton’s Needle,” the following 
extract may serve as a specimen, being part of the 
introductory speech of the first act, put into tho 
mouth of a wandering beggar called Diocon, the 
Birilam. Dicoon, that is, Bichard, exclaims;— 

“ Many a mylo have I walked, divers and sundry waics, 

AimI many a good mnn’s house have I bin at in my duis: 

Many a fpjiwip’s cup in my tyme havo 1 tasted, 

A lid many a broche and spyt hare 1 both turned and bitstud-: 
Many a peece of bacon have I had out of tliir balkos, 
lu ronnyng over the countrey with long aud wore wulkes; 

Yet came my foots never within those dooro cbeekes. 

To secke flesh or fysh, gatlyke, onyons, or leekes, 

That ever 1 saw a sorte in such a plyght. 

As here wittiin this house appearoth to my syghi 
There is howlyngo end sebowlyrig, all oast in a dutnpe, 

Wifii whewling and pewling, os Umugh they had lost a trump; 
Syghing and sobbing, they wcope and they wayle; 

I marvel in my mynd what tlie devil they ayle. ] 

Tile oldo trot ayts giouing, with alas aud aias, 

And Tib wringes her hands, mid takes on in worse case; 

With pooio Cteke, theyr hoj-e, tliey be dryven in such fyls 
I fear meo tho folkes bo nut well in theyr wyts. 

Aske them whot they ayle, or who brought tliom in this stayo? 
They aunswer not at alt. Iwt aluoko and wdaway I 
Wlien I saw it booted not, .out at doorcs I liyed mee, 

And caught a slyp of bacon, when I aaw none iqiyed mee. 

Which I intend not iar henoe, unles my purpose feyle. 

Shall serve fur a shoing home to draw on two pota of de." 

Hitherto, in the TOriod embracing ^ first twenty 
years of the reign <n Elizabeth, the poetical literature 
had been represmited 1^ men <k high talent; but now 
came the era of genius, ushered in by Edmund 
Spenser, In t57d Spenser pubUriied his “ Sheidiei^'s 
Cuendar,” inaugurating a suooessitm of works that 
placed him in the first la^ of poets, not of England 
Mone, but of Ml coqatrie^' Comparatively nuniertnis 
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as ■were tAtwAy mefaical oompysdtioas, the “ Stwphcafd's 
Galeadar” attmotod attentiun at oaoe, t&ough not 
entirely oo its .poetic merits, bnt b^use of -the 
puritanical spirit which it breathed, in harmony 
with the feelings of the classes -vrluoh mainly took am 
interest in literature. Divided into twelve books, 
denominated Eolognes, tlte **Calendar** celebrated 
the ever-varying b^uties and delights of the seasons, 
a pastoral being adapted to every month; but under 
this guise was hidden a large amount of pokmical or 
party divinity, clergymen only figuring as shepherds, 
the good ones—such as “Algrind,” representing 
Grindall, archbishop of Canterbury—of puritanic 
sentiments, and the ■wicked exhibiting prmtes or 
high dignitaries of the church of opposite ■views. 
Dni Puritans or Catholics alike could not keep from 
admiring the exquisite beauty of some of Spenser’s 
versos, such as that of the second Eclogue, containing 
the “ Tale of tlie Oak and the Briai* :**— 

“ It ohonced after updti a day 
Th« husbandman’s self to come that wny, 

Of austom to sunriew Ids ground. 

And his trees of state in compass round; 

H iffi when the spiteftil Bicre had espied. 

He oauselesB oomplainod, and loudly otiud 
TJuto his lord, stirring up stem strife;— 

O roy liege lord I tile god of my life. 

Please of you pond your suppliant's plaint, 

* Caused of wrung and cruel constraint, 

■Whicli I your* poor vassal daily endnre; 

And, liutyonr goodness the same secure. 

Am like for desperate dole to die, 

Through fclonous force of mine enemy. 

Greatly agliast with this piteous plea. 

Him rested the goodman on the len, •' 

And bade tiie Brere in his plunt proooed 
With painted words tlio gan tliJs proud Wuod 
f As most usen ambitious folk), 

Uis coloured crime with craft to olook;— 

Ah, my sovereign I lord of creatures all, 

Thou placer of plants both humble and toll. 

Was not I planted of thine own hand. 

To bo the primrose of all thy land, 

With flowering blossoms to furnish tlie prime, 

And scarlet berries in summer time ? 

How falls it then that this faded Oak, 

Whoso body is sere, whose brandies broke, 

Whose naked arms stretch unto the Are, 

Unto such tyranny doth aspire. 

Hindering with Ins shade my lovely light. 

And robbing me of the sweet sun’s sight ? 

Bo beat his old bonghs my tender side, 

That oft the blood spriugeth fiom woundos wide,” 

The “Shepherd’s Calendar" wa« reprinted four 
times during the author’s life, in I.ISI, 1586, 1591, 
and 1597. But before the second edition appeared 
the poet bad finished another work, which he called 
“ Di earns,’’ subsequently published under the title of 


When commencing thift great ■work, destined to confer 
immortal fame upon his name, Spenser was living in 
Ireland, at the oastlo of Eilcolman, county of Cork, 
and here he wm visited by his friend and patton. 
Sir Walter Ealeigh, to whom he showed tiie portions 
already finished. Ealeigh was so much charmed with 
tl^ poem, that ho preset the author to return with 
to L^don, in order fe present him to the queen; 
ai^ Muordingly, in the aatpmn of 1589, Bpensdi^ ■was 
' bixn^ht under personal notice of Elizabeth, and. 
soceived the graces permbnoa to read to some 


of hie versos “at tim«dy hours.'’ Htfving Iwteheli 
rile deciai’od, ■“ by the measure of her own great 
mind,” the poem to be “of wondrous worth.’’ -The 

E lan and object of the work the po&tjiimself stated to 
e “to representisdl the morall v^artoes, aligning to 
eveiy vortue a knight, to bo the patron and defend^ 
of the same, in whose action and feates of ames and 
chivalry the operations of that vortue wherectf heC is 
the protector are to bo expressed, and‘the vices and ^ 
unruly appetites that oppose themselves against the 
same to be beaten do^wne mid overcome.” The first 
three books of the “ Fame Qnoone ” wore published 
in 1690, and received by the public, according to the 
statements of contemporary writers, wi^ a perfect 
burst of wonder and irimiration, so far shared the 
queen as to induce her to settle a pension of fifty 
pounds a year upon the poet. Notwithstanding its 
extraordinary success, the fourth, fifth, and mxth 
books of the “ Fairie Queene ” were not published 
till 1696, Bpenser having returned to his castle of 
Kiloolman in the meanwhile, married a beautiful but' 
poor Dish girl, “ a country lass,” and got into a law¬ 
suit about an estate grants to him by the crown. In 
the autumn of 1598, Kiloolman Castle was attacked 
by an armed band of Irish rebels,oind set on fire; 
and alUiough the poet and his wife escap^ with 
their lives, their now-born babe perished in the flames. 
Heartbrolren and in utter destitution, Bjicnser fled to 
England, and with great trouble made his way to 
London, bnt only to die. Neither the groat queen, 
who had praised the “wondrous worth" of the | 
noblest poem yet produced in her realm, nor any of i 
the thousands of readers whose admiration it bod 
excited and continued to excite, came forward with 
the slightest offer of assistance to tlio poet. “Ho 
died for lauke of bread in King Street.” recorded Ben 
Jonson, a brotlier of the pen. Howevef, the author 
of the “ Fairie Queene,” though dying for -want of 
bread, had the honour of being bnriwl in Westminster 
Abbey. Spnser had dedicated his mastemece to 
“ tho.^ Most High, Mighty, and Magnificent Einpross, 
Elizabeth, to live with the eternity of her fame.” 
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KlIXOUtAM CASItG. 


“ Nd poet over bad a more exquisite sense of the 
beautiM than Sjpeuser,” has been the ver^ot 
by a, great uriiio upon the author of the “Fairie 
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Alvays riob ih oolouw and gi«nd In ocmr 
<ie|itkin. ',tbe, **exqtiiiii(6 senio of the beandM ** rises 
Into saUimlty when touching, the higher r^ons of 
thoti|^ as in the second canto of the fifth Iwk, in 
tl^ toftlogue between the Giant, the spirit of negation, 
and Al'togah the angd of fillth. 

The last boots of the “ Fame Queene ’’ were not 
{mblished till 1609, ten years after the poet had died 
“forlackoof bread,” and “the Most High, Mightjs, 
and Magnificent Empress, Elizabeth,” had buri^ 
Jiira in’Westniinster Abbey—where in due conrae he 
had a grand monument erected to his bononr. 
Besides the ” Fame Qnoeno ” and the “ Shepherd’s 
Calendar,** Spenser composed a 'variety of poetical 
works, all moro or loss distinguished for beauty of 
form and splendour of imagination, but none of them 
equal to his masterpiece. Between its first publication 
ara the rise of another sublime genius, before whose 
greatness all others were doomed to sink into nothing¬ 
ness, there appeared a whole crowd of minor poets, 
whose works reflected, to a gi'eater or lesser degree, 
the lustre of intellect tliat had spread over the realm. 
Foremost among these writers of fiction was Sir 
lliilipSidney, the ideal gentleman of the Elizabethan 
age. ITiough his metrical productions cannot be 
compared with those of Spenser, and even of inferior 
writers, such as Saokvillo, bis allegoric romanoes take 
a very high rank, above all his principal work, on 
which his lUmo chiefly rests, the “ Arcadia,” originally 
pnjjlishod under the title of “ The Countess of Sidney's 
Arcadia.” As described in the preface to one of toe 
earlier editions, the “ Arcadia ” is “ a piece of prose- 
poetry, for though it ohservoth not numbers and 
rhyme, yet toe invention is wholly spun out of the 
phonsie, and conformable to toe jx)ssibi)itio of truth 
in all particulars.” None of Sidney’s works were 
published during his lifetime. The “Arcadia ” was 
printed for toe first time in 1590, four ymrs after too 
author’s death ; another work, a collection of sonnets, 
called “Astrophel and Stella,” in 1691; and an oToquent 
essay, entitled “Defense of Poesie,” in which he 

a maks of songs which made his heart “ stir as with 
le sound of a trumpet," in 15,95. Among too most 
noted of Sidney's contemporaries, holding about the 
same rank in toe poetical literature of the age, were 
Drayton, Chapman, Daniel, Fairfax, and Warner. 
Brayton, a native of Warwickshire, bom in the fifth 
year of the reign of Elizabeth, reflected too character 
as ^11 as the origin of too class of writers among 
>hidh his name camo to be eniullcd, by a question he 
WHS reported to have asked in early youth: “ What 
sort of creatures are those poets ? Of all things make 
me onfc” Drayton wrote odes, elegies, fables, sonnets, 
and epistles in verse, and a gi-eat work, the “ Poly- 
olbion,” an attempt to register in metrical form toe 
topography and antiquities of England, which brought 
him the poet laureatc»hip. Chapman, described by a 
contemporary as “ a person of most reverend aspect, 
religious and temperate, and highly esteemed by the 
oleine apd academicians,” distinguitoed himself chiefly 
by a toanslatiun of the works of Homer, mode in long 
khyming lines of fourteen syllables, like the metre of 
Diiyton’s " Poly-olhion.” Daniel, toe son of a musio- 
Wai^r at Taunton, educated at Oxford, but who left 
|]io university without taking a degree, “ his geny 

, , TiQ!br''XI» 


being,” according to Anthony k Wood, “moro prone 
to eimer and smoother subjects than in pecking and 
hewing at logic," published a vast niAnlwr of poetical 
and prose works, chief among them “ The Trogwly of 
Cleopatra,” composed in altomate rliymos, with 
choruses on toe antique model. Of Fuiifux and 
Warner little is known boyond the facts that the firet 
was a private gentleman, living on his estate in York 
shire, and the second a Loudon attorney, and that 
both “ cultivated toe muses ” wito very great zi^l 
Fairfax made himself known principally by a transla¬ 
tion of 'Tasso’s “ Gomsalemme Liberate,” tinder tlio 
title of “Godfrey of BuHccto;’’ and Warner by a 
poem called “ Albion’s England,” in thirteen books, 
which attained great popularity among too oxtreme 
Puritans for its attacks upon the forms and ceremonies 
of too church of Rome. Limited as was the renown, 
it was worth something in an age possessing, -as 
recorded by contemporary chroniclers, above two 
hundred poets, all moro or less known to fame. 

Fiom among this vast crowd there shone forth on 
a sudden a light so great as to dazzlo all ages—alight 
so groat as to blind those near it, for they saw it not. 
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Lika k mateor flothisg aort«8 the heavens, the hard of 
Avoaeame »nd vren^ and the living world of men 
knew nothing of the sto whraiitluid aisappeared, httt 
<»nlyTemembei^ its brightness. “Of William Shake- 
apeaire," says Hallam, *' whom through the mouths of 
thode whom he has inspired to body forth the modifioa* 
tions of his immense mind, wo seem to know bettor than 
mny human writer, it may be trulp' said that we 
scarcely know anything. We see him, as far as we 


do see him, not u 
the objectivity in which he was manifested; he is 
Falstan, and Mercutio, and hlalvolio, and Jaques,and 
Portia, and Imogen, and Lear, and Othello; but to us 
he is scarcely a determined person, a substantial 
reality of past time, the man Shakespeare. The two 
greatest names in poetry are to us little more than 
names. If we are not yet come to question his 
existence, as we do that of ‘the blind old man of 
Soio's rocky isle ’—an improvement in oritical acute¬ 
ness doubtless reserved for a distant posterity—we as 
little feel, the power of identifying the young man 
who came up from Stratford, was afterwards an 
indifferent player in a London theatre, and retired to 


;ol4oii hgd of ilite^thrii, 
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GLOee THSATbS. 


his native place in middle life, with the author of 
Macbeth and Lear, as we can give a distinct historic 
jiersonality to Homer. AH that insatiable ouriosity 
and imwearied diligence have hitherto detected about 
Shakespeare servos rather to disappoint and perplex 
us, than to fumirii the slightest illustration of his 
character. It is not the register of his baptism, or 
the draft of his will, or the orthography of his name 
that we seek. No letter of his writing, no record of 
his conversation, no character of him drawn with any 
fulness by a contemporary has been produced." The 
depth of mystery surrounding everything connected 
with the'life of the greatest poet evm* bom, the pride 
and glory of England for ul ages, can o^y be ex¬ 
plained by the supposition that England of Eliza¬ 
beth knew not we* worth of William Shakespeare. 

The poet of all times, he stood so high above his own 
time, that his contemporaries were utterly unable to 
measure the power, the grandeur, and the magnitude 
of him whom they saw walking in the flesh among 
them, but whose heaven-soaring thoughts passed their 
understanding. One onty of all the authors of 
the ElizabeUian era spcAe in becoming terms of 
Shakespeare: he wlm also recorded the fact of the 

erU^osr of the “ Fairie Queene ” perishing “ for la.«ike | puhlishod, besides the works already cited, **' 
of bread." Notiiing of all emrthly thi^ so much j Tajaing of'the Shrew;” the second part of 


dtiiik ttie '|bry of this gol4eh of 
thah that Spenser should hai^! died 
Shakespeare should have lived unknown. 


woio written, as little is known as of his life. I^OM 
the testimony of a divine, named Francis |lereit who’ 
brought out, in 1698, a book called “Palladis Tamh%' 
or mts Treasury," it appears that in that yearhd law 
written, besides the poems df “ Venus and Adonie,*’ 
“ Lucrecc,” and the “^nnots,” at least twel-^fe of Ms 
incomparable plays. “ As Tlautus and Seneoa are 
accounted the best for comedy and tra^y among the 
Latines," says Francis Meres, “ so Shakespeare among 
the English is the most excellent in both kinds for 
the stage. For comedy witness his ‘ Gentlemen of 
Verona;’ his ‘En-ors;’ his ‘Love Labours Ixjst;’ 
his ‘ Love Labonrs Wonhis ‘ Midsummer Night's 
Dreiimand his ‘ Morchant of Venice.’ For tragedy 
his ‘ Eiohard II,’ ‘ Richard III.,’ ‘ Henry IV.,* ‘ King 
John,' ‘ Titms Andronicns,’and his ‘ Romeo and Juilet.'" 
It is generally supposed tliat Shakespeare settled in 
London about 1587, being then twenty-tliroe years 
old; but there is absolute daiknoss as to what he did 
for some years to come, and only a glimmer of 
knowledge is furnished by the poet’s dedication of his 
comedy of “ Venus and Adonis ’^to Loid Southampton, 
in which he describes it as “ the first heir of his 
invention.” The poet’s acquaintance with Lord 
Southampton, friend of the earl of Essex, the royal 
favourite, and who was oondomnod to death with 
him, in ICOl, but pardoned by the queen, probably 
led to bis .pr^nctions being made known at court; 
but there is no evidence that Elizabeth ever took the 
slightest notice of the greatest of her subjocts, or con¬ 
sidered his 1)€^ otherwise than as liaHo to the poll- 
tax. Nor did Burleigh, or any other of the men in 
power, display the least affection or esteem for the sub¬ 
lime writer who was scattering with prodigal hand in 
sight of them the fruits of his genius, sowing seeds 
compared with which their own doings, their diplo¬ 
macies, intriguings, and war makings, sank into utter 
insignificance. As fan as known, ue only men who 
appreciated to any extent the exalted spirit dwelling 
among tliem were some of the ininor poets and 
dramatists of tho age, who sunned themselves vn, and 
feebly reflected, the light of his genius. A knot of 
thorn, Ben Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, Seldon, 
(/otton, Donne, and half a dozen more of the literary 
host of “ Eliza’s golden time," were in the habit of 
meeting WiUiam Shakespeare at a sort of club esto^ 
blished by Sir Walter Baleigb at the Mermaid 
tavern, in Bread Street, listening to “ words of flame*' 
such as, probably, the world had never hoafd heforft 
—and may never hear again. As recorded by 
Beaumont— 

“ What things have vo seen 
Done at the Mermaid I Heard words that have bean 
Bo nimUe and so AUl of subtile flame. 

As if that every one Arum wfaenoo they eome 
Had meant to put his whole wit In a Jest, 

And had resolv'd to live a fool the te^ 

Ot his duU Ufe.” 

^ Befbre the end of the sixteenth oentuiy, Shakespeare 
puhlishod, besides the works already cited, “The. 
Taiaing of'the Shrew;” the second part of 










H^iW'Yjf.,'” I ati$ Ihe gimter p«fert of hia literary activity falling 
W^dwrj _^Aa i^ou lik6_^it;“ I into the reign of her Bucoesaor. Bacon was horn 

three years ^fpre Shakespeare; but he outlived him 
eleven years, and the poet’s work was all but done 
when that of the philosopher began. Though stanil 


' th$i ihreS jKurts of " H^tW'Yjt 
_ Wives of Windsor;** “As you like i 
“sdo about Nothingf* “King Hetinr Y 
;** and, probably, we first dr^of “ Hamle 


e^iury to the tenuinatron of his literary career, 
(minions are divided, hut the conjecture most sener^y 
a^itted is that up to the year 1600 be had written 
twenty'three or twonty>&ur pieces. From this date 
to the end be probably wro^ fifteen more tragedies 
and comedies, among them ^e most sublime of his 
productions. They were “ Timon of Athens“ Mea¬ 
sure for Measure;” “Macbeth;” a now and en- 
laTged edition of “Hamlet;” “Troilus and Cresidda;” 
“Twelfth Night;” “Obriolanus;” “Jnlius CaBfar;” 
“ Antony alia Cleopatra;” “ A Winter's Tale 
“Othello;” “King Lear;” “Cymbelino;” “Henry 
VIlL;” Mid “llio Tempest.” The first collective 
edition of the dramas was not published till 1623, 
seven years after Shakespeare’s death—the dday 
furnishing another firoof of the indifference of the 
ej^Kich to tlie heavon-jnsiiircd pwt which it had borne. 



SNN irATII.AWAV’|^ •COVT.taX. 

There is some si^ificano^ t'.iw in the fact that the 
decease of Elizabeth, preowin;^ his own by thirteen 
year^ was not commemorated m any way by Shake- 
spoafe, which neglect produced complaints from a 
verse-maker named Chcttle, who put forth a dismal 
elegy, entitled “ Englandes Mouiniug Oarmont,” 
lamenting that “ silver-tor^ed Molioert,” with others 
of the letming authors, did not assist him to wail the 
nation’s loss. It cannot be doubted that the poet, 
whose inwaid eye measured all things, 'saw clearly 
the greatness as well as the littleness of the singular 
Woman who h^ wielded the sceptre of England 
ibr so long a time, beholding her as beheld by futuro 
generations—generations admitting with one universal 
voice that Shakespeare derived no &me from living in 
the age of Elizab^, but that Elizabeth’s great glory 
to live in the age of Shakespeare. 

; ^ When Shakespeare had nearly finished bis metoor- 
like oareer upon ear^ another star of the first 
magni^de, of splendour scarcely inferior, arose with 
J^ranciB Bacem. Ho, "the wisest, great^t, meanest 
of pwakind,” can be claimed, however, hut in a small 
for the period of Sfiizabeth, his' &me alike 



8UAKi::sr£ikB]s.';i jtFcrRLia-n.Acn, 

ing side to side on ihe roll of English litcratui'e, the 
two greatest names inscribed thereon, and the two 
greatest lives ever born together at any epoch of the 
world, their careers strikingly differed from each 
other. Shakespeare lived in utter obscurity, all but 
unknown to his contemporaries; Bacon in the bright 
glare of public fame, known not only, but known too 
well. His course was a strange one in nmiiy respects. 
Son of Sir Nicolas Bacon, keeper of the Grijat Seal, 
nephew of Burleigh,and, whan very yonng,a ftivouiito 
with Elizabeth, he«6cem^ to havo from Uie commence¬ 
ment a high career before him, with no social difficul¬ 
ties to overcome; yet for all this, aud his astounding 
genius and immense ambition, he had to fight his way 
upwrards step by step, against obstacles and perplexities 
without end. Everything was in his favour, but hm 
towering genius was against him. Leaving Cam¬ 
bridge at the age of sixteen, a boy in years but it^ 
learning already a man, he travelled abroad for some 
time, and, recalled at the dcuith of his father, had to 
loam that he was penniless, the title and fortune of 
Sir Niodas going to his eldest sou. Sir Anthony 
Bacon. Ue now tmrew himself on the mtrona^ of his 
great and powerful uncle, bnt only to oe disappointed 
in his hopes of advancement, Burleigh having dis¬ 
covered already that he was an “ innovator,” and, 
what was worse, g “ theorist.’ 'Thereupon ho entered 
his name at Gray’s Inn as a law student, made a few 
friends and many enemies; ||ut nevertfaelcas workt^d 
his way up at the bar, bocafoo a ^mcioessful advocati^ 
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occajdcm, and to Tindlcate himself h« wota «« 


a memher of the Heuso of Comtnons, and in a short 
time awiuired snch fame as an orator that the qneen 
hersdf went to listen to his plcailings. Elizabeth 
admired his speroli, but did not admire his opposition 
to various sunsidies which she wanted to bo voted; 
and Bacon was soon informed that ho had fallen into 
disgrace at court, and would have to suffer all the 
consequences which this entailed under a desmdio 
government. Half in despo?ideBoy, half in disdain, 
he now resolved to abandon publio life, and to i^uester 
lumself as a soholar in tho monastic solitude of 
(Jambridgo; but Iwfore tho scheme could bo carried 
info execution lio had become intimate with the earl 
of Essex, who most generously made him a present of 
a small ostoto at Twickenham to enable him to com¬ 
mence, tinrcpressed by worldly anxieties, a series of 
vast literary labours, wliich had long been tho dream 
of his ambition. The first fruit of those labours was 
a volume of “ Essays,” which at once establislied the 
&me of the author as a philosc^her of nature and of 
human nature. 



STAIL'S or JOBS BACON. 


The renown of his book brought Boeem forth from 
his retirement, and roocoupyiug again huT place at 
the bar, he was enrolled anumg tlio crown lawyere. 
' Boon after ocH-urrod the mad rebellion (ff Essex, and 
to BacoTi Wits assigned tho mournful duty (ff piose- 
cuting His kind friend and benefactor. The mannoY 
in which he executed this task, and the cruel harsh¬ 
ness with which he brought the wlmle weight of his 
splendid oratory to bear against tho unfortunate 
prisoner, to whom ho was bound by all the ties of 
gratitude, foms one of tho dark spots in the resplen¬ 
dent fame of tho immortal philosopher. Even Hi# 
t'rionda were iHdignmit at Bacon’s conduct i(>n this 
■ ■ ------- , ' 


“ Apolcgy,” the pith of ^wmcdi was in the Senjenoe, 

“ That which I perform^ at the bar in my ^Wio 
service, by the rules of duty I was bound to do it 
lionestly and without prevarication.” But probably 
** the rules of duty ” hod less infinenoe in directing the 
philosopher’s course in this instance than his high-< 
soaring ambition and covetousness of political power 
and distinorion« necessarily mean-in an ago when both 
could be obtained only by subserviency to the pre¬ 
dominant despotism. Having done tho not honourable 
work demanded of him. Bacon assiduously continued 
his attendance at court, but with as little suoooss as 
before, Elizabeth showing mudi inclination to listen 
to hie eloquent talk, but none whatever to promote 
him to a higher sphere of usefulness than that of 
queen’s connseiJor. In this doubtful and humiliating 
{losition, the great philosopher remained till the end 
of tho reign, yearning after the wealth flowing from 
tho hands of fi. ^uocn, and disdaining the infinitely 
higher woaltli of his own mind. At the death of 
Elizabeth, Bacon had reached the ago of forty-two, 
'.vlthout having produced as yet anything but his 
“ Essays,” as ttie first so the least imi*oitant of all his 
writings. However, unimportant ns they were com- 
jiared witli tho later results of his mighty intolleot., 
they nevertheless marked an ora in the history of 
English philosophy. In the first edition of tho 
“ Essays,” published in 1597, there wore ten disserta¬ 
tions, entitled, respectively, ’* Of Studies j” “ Of 
Discxiurso;” “Of Cercmonira and Kosiiocts;” “Of 
Followers and Friends;” “Of Suitors;” “Of Ex¬ 
pense;” “Of Itegiment of Health;” “Of Honour and 
lleputalion;” “Of Faction;” and “Of Ncgolialing.” 
Nearly all these treatises wore ex|iandca in later 
editions to about double their extent, and a number 
more wore added in the reign of Elizabeth’s successor, 
which saw the main part of tho literary caicer of the 
most august philosopher ever bom to England. 

Compared with the literature of fiction, tho prose 
authorship of the reign of Elizabeth was very cir- 
enmsoribed in its list of names. Besides Bacon (hero - 
were only two writers d( note, Hichard Hooker and 
llogor Asbain. Hooker, famous as tho author of one 
great book, t.ho“ Ecdesiaatioal Polity,” w-asa native of 
Exeter, the son of iioor parents, but whom (he liberality 
of a relative allowed to study at Oxfoid, where he 
became Hebrew lecturer. He left his pist in 1580, 
having, as recorded by a ft-iend, “ his quiet and caiia- 
cious soul stored with all tho precious learning of,, 
the philosophers, casuists, and sclioolmon,” to pi-oadi a 
few sermons at St Paul’s Cross, Loudon. Wandering 
divines, coming up to town in this way, had “ lodg¬ 
ings and diet” free of expense, at a ^welling known 
as tho “ Shunamite’s house,” where also poor Bicbard 
Hooker descended, to his own exceeding grief. His 
coll w'os attended by a Mrs. Cliurchman, possessed of 
a daughter named Joan, whom she managed to foiu^ 
upon tlie innocent divine, who found himself a' 
manied man almost as soon as ho had don© preaching. 
The -marriage involved tho loss of a fellowship at 
Oxfirnd, from which Hooker had derived his dbief 
mmutonanoe, and after starving for a few years, he was 
glad enough ,to accept a very diminutive “ living ” at 
Hrayton-l^auchamp, in Buckinghamshire. Hem h# 
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Kt th& En#^ua«B dovm »» oafeed, with a pair of noted almi oa fMeepa^t: ih«. p«^ ' 

idi^n in his hands and a bale of cloth at his side, where th« enti^ is into the Ofurtlo* ^ Five tawefA’^e^ 
IieM in favour than Lncas Van Heere was Cornelius at eacA ; the gateway is thr fifth, hairf&d^ J 
Vtoom, who Was chiefly employed by the earl of lodgings in height; three of the other towete^te ' 
Nottingham, and who design^ the tanestry repro- four lodgings in height, ^e fburth oontaiaeth' 
seating the defeat of the Spanish Armada, which for buttery, pantry, pastry, krdery, and kitchen. IjJ one 
along time ornamented the wdls of the House of of the towers a study called Paradise, where w 
t^rds. The queen herself disliked Viroom and the dloaeinthe middle of eight squares latticed i ahont 
majority of his brother artists, requiring, as she and at the top of every square is a desk lodged to set 
expressed it, none but “ special cunning painters," or books on. The gnarde-robe in iho castle is exceeding 
men after the Van Heere stylo. “ To do the profes- fcir; and so are the gardens within the mote and the 
sion justice,” Ba 3 -s Horace Walpole, “they seem to orchards without; and in the orohai-ds are mounts ^ 
have flattered her the least of all her dependants, for ‘qpere topiario* written about, with degrees like 
there is scarcely a single portrait of lier that can bo turnings of a oocklo-shell, to come to top witfiout 
called bcwitiful. The profusion of ornaments with pain.” Notwithstanding all the show and ornament 
which tlioy are loaded are marks of her continual lavished upon these castles, or gentlemen’s mansions, 
fondness for dross, while they entirely exclude all a great many of them liad wood for their prindpal i 
grace, and leave no more room for a paintei ’s genius material, as stated by Leland in his description <rf 
than if ho had boon employed to copy an Indian idol Morley House, near Manchester, which, he says, was 
totally compowid of hands and necklaces. A pale “ builded, saving the foundation of stone squared, 
Koinan nose, a head of hair loaded with crowns and riseth within a great mote a six feet above the water, 

► jiowdcred with diamonds, a vast ruff, a vaster fardin- all of timber—lifter the common sort of building of 
gale, and a bushel of pearls, are the features by which the gentlemen for most of Lancashire.” 
overy1x)dy knows at once the pictures of Queen Among the noblest palaces oonstnicted in the reign 
EUzalietb.” of Elizabeth, and held to boa model of all otliors, and 

Ihe architecture of the period was scarcely above ofttbe higher claffii of domestic architecture in general, 
that of art in general. Most of the nobility continued was that of her great minister, Lord Burleigh, 
to inhabit thoirsufchtuasriCB^ie'trtJM.eWoreUnangea I at Theobald's, in Hertfordshire. Jxo- 

grarttfaiiyintopalacosbythoaltorationoftheoriginal nomicai otherwise in his tastes, Burleigh 

odifioos, and the addition of side wings and other out- lavished imraousv... Qumg upon this edifioe, which ho 
buildings, tlie latter mostly in the G reoian style. As erected mainly for the pu 4 «>vtfie of receiving with due 

remarked by a distinguished art crifio, "the inOon- splendour his royal mistress, the Qp Jjjg f^^^tune 
gi-uouB mixture of the fiouflicting principles of Gi'ecian whenever she should honour him with u 
and Gothic architecture produced buildings more did so no less lhan twelve times, remaining for a wedc 
truly barbarouk, and more disgusting to a cultivated or longer, and putting him to an expense o^ between 
taste than the rudest Nonuan work.” There wore, three and four thousand jiounds each time. From a 
however, many exceptions to this general degeneracy parliamentary survey made in the middle of the next 
of taste, and though the queen herself did little or oenturj’, eighty years after it had been completed, 
nothing towards raising the standard of architecture it appears that Burleigh’s palace consisted of two 
in the erection of noble palaces or public buildings, principal quadrangles, with four outer courts, called 
some of her ministers and conrtiera, among them Ijord the Fountain oonrt, the Dial court, the Buttery court, 
Burleigh, the earls of Salisbuiy and of Bnffolk, and and the Dove-house court Tho largest of these, the 
the poet. Lord Buckhurst, spent their vast fortunes in Fountaincourt,aboutninetyfoctsquare, hadonthCetmt 
tho oonstniction of noble mansions, tho piide of the side a cloister of seven arches, while the ground floor 
Tudor style of art. It was one of tho consequonoos, formed a magnificent hall, the roof of which 
too, of a long reign of peace and national prosperity arched with carved timber of curious workmansliip. 
that building became far more frequent than before; In. the main building, tho lower part was cdiiefly 
and the number of the landed gentry espeoially, who devoted to private apartments, while the state rooms 
sonpht to escape the gloom of the middle ages in were situated in the floor above, the divisions of 
their ancient habitations, and went to remodel them which were more sumptuously decorated than any 
into more cheerful dwellings, was so great as to leave other part of the i»lace. The chief of these were the 
its mark on the English l^dscapo for gmiorations to presence-chamber, finished with carved oak wainscot- 
oumo in the much praised as well as much abused mg, and a ceiling full of gilded pendants,, and 
“ Elizabethan manor-house.” Many of tlio mansions royal gallery, one hundred and twenty-throe feet long, 
erected duriiig the middle and the latter part of the “ wainscoted with oak, and paintings over tlie sa-ma 
sixteenth century were of magnificent dimensions, and of divers cities, rarely painted and set forth, with a fret 
highly picturesque, from tho varied linos and projeo- ceiling, with divers pendants, roses, and fiuwer-de- 
thms of the plan and elevation, as well as rich in luces; also divers large stags’ heads, which were an ex- 
fanciful cut work, knobs, bosses, and pannels, giving oellont ornament of tiie same.” At each comer th« 
rise to what was afterwai-ds well described as the palace stood “a high end fair tower,” and over the Imll 
“ florid ” stylo. Of tho general design of the noUe in the middle “ a laige and fair turret in the feshiiMi ^ 
lhansions of the period, an account is given in Loland’a a huitam, curiously wrought with divers pinnaoles 'at 
.“ItineErary,” in the description of Wresehill Oastlo, eadi comer, wherein hangeth twelve belte fordihnt 
ne*r Howden, in Yorkkbire. “ Most part of the basB ing,andadook with ohimes and sundry work*' T|ti' 
.court,” says Lelaad, “is of timber. The, castle is — jv—-i —/ , ! . 


I ' lavished upon these castles, or gentlemen’s mansions, 
I a great many of them liad wood for their prindpal 
i material, as stated by Leland in his description oi 
1 Morley House, near Manchester, which, he says, was 
i “ buUded, saving the foundation of stone squared, ftiat 
1 riseth 'mthin a great mote a six feet above the water, 
• all of timber—after tho common sort of building of 
t the gentlemen for most of Lancashire.” 
k Among the noblest palaces constmeted in tho reign 
of Elizabeth, and held to boa model of all otliors, and 
; ofttfae higher olara of domestic arohitocture in genera], 

[ was that of her great minister, Lord Burleigh, 

' 'I'^'teated at St. Theobald's, in Hertfor^hire. Iho- 
nomicai as-iiiu) was otherwise in his tastes, Burleigh 
lavish^ immo^v-., gums upon this edifioe, which ho 
erected mainly for the pui of receiving with due 
splendour his royal mwtress, the iijg fortune, 

whenever she should honour him with U 
did so no less than twelve times, remaining for a week 
or longer, and putting him to an expense between 
throe and four thousand jionnds each time. From a 
parliamentary survey made in the middle of the next 
oenturj', eighty years after it had boon completed, 
it appears that Burleigh’s palace consisted of two 
principal quadrangles, with four outer courts, called 
the Fountain oonrt, the Dial court, the Buttery court, 
and the Dove-house court. Tho largest of these, the 
Fountain court, about ninety feet square, had on thCet^t 
side a cloister of seven arches, while the ground floor 
formed a magnificent hall, the roof of which 
arched with carved timber of curious workmansliip. 
In. the main building, tho lower part was diiefiy 
devoted to private apartments, while the state rooms 
were situated in the floor above, the divisions of 
which were more sumptuously decorated than any 
other part of the jalace. Tho chief of these were the 
presence-chamber, finished with carved oak wainscot¬ 
ing, and a ceiling full of gilded pendants,, and the 
royal gallery, one hundred and twenty-thcroe feet long, 

“ wainscoted with oak, and paintings over tlie same 
of divers citiee, rarely painted and set forih, with a fret 
ceiling, with divers pendants, roses, and fiuwer-de- 
luoes; also divers large stags’ heads, which were an ex¬ 
cellent ornament of the same." At each comer ihd 
palace stood “ a high and fair tower,” and over the hall, 1 
in the middle “ a Eige and fair turret in the l^iiMi ii, 
a haitem, curionsljr wrought with divers pinnaoles at 
eacli comer, wherein hangeth twelve belhi for 
ing, and a dock with chimes and sundry work*' T|ti 
middle court was formed by a quadrang^ lOne 






“frhil? oa 'east' »4e of 
Ji\6l(;WiW, eumoanted by tb© “Green 
bnadred and nine feet long and twdve 
“ excellentily rrell painted vim the severai 
in Bingland, and the arnia of the noblemen and 
a^th»nen in the same." Above the gallery was a 
walk, on which were two lofty arches of brick, 
^ po mn^ ornament to the house, and renderbg it 
ooTualy and pleasant to all that pissed by." The 
•wlwiil© account of tihis residence of Lord Burleigh 
talliiM ivell with the description of the ideal palace in 
Spenser’s “ Fairio Queens— 

“ High lifted lip wore many lofty towers, 

And goodly queries fur overlaid, 

Full of fair windows and delighthd bowers,' 

Ami on the top a dial told ttie timely hours.'* 



KUZARKTIUH MANSIOS, 


^ ,of gi^emng was brought to high per- 
feotwm in the reign of Elizabeth, and the grounds 
atta<Aed to the larger mansions and palaces were laid 
out in the most elaborate manner, partly in tho 
Italian and partly in the Butch style, full of terraces, 
fountains, canals, and labyrinths. Thepleasnro-gardeiw 
of Bt Theobald’s contained seven acres, di^ed into 
as many “ knots " of fantastic shape, “ one of which 
was set forth in likeness of tlie queen’s anus." A 
foreign traveller who visited Barlmgh’s palace in the 
summer of 1698, a few weeks after the death of the 
illustrious owner, left a reourd of the gai-dens as they 
appeared to him. “ From the gallery,” the account 
runs, “ in which is painted the genealogy of the kings 
of England, one goes into the great garden, encom¬ 
passed with a ditch full of water, large enough to 
■mlow of tho pleasure of going in a Wt and rowing 
between tho shmbs and flowers. There are a great 
variety of trees and plants; labyrinths made with a 
vast amount of labour; fountains running in hasina 
of white marble, and columns and pyramids of wood 
up and down the gardens. After seeing these we were 
led by the gardener into tho summer-house, in th^ 
lower part of which, built semioircularly, are the 
twelve Koman omprors, in white marble, and a table 
«f touchstone, sot round the upper part "with cisterns 
of lead, which are kept full of water by means of 
pipes, TO that they may hold fish; they are also very 
convenient for bathing in summer time. In another 
pleasure-liouse near to this, and joined to it by a little 
bridge, was an oval table of red marble." The 
general state (3f art of the Elizabethan period was 
reflected to a groat extent in these curious gardens, 
with their tonaces, labyrinths, foimtains, pyromids 
of wood, and statues of mai ble. Ijove of nature, and 
of the highost forms of beauty which naturo alone 
furnishes, was curiously mixed up with love of artifl- 
cialness, assuming no definite shape, but wavering to 
and fro, and seeking to appropriate the various tastes, 
gojd or bad, of other nations. There was not a little 
of anarohy and confusion in this state of things, 
it was an upward movement on the whole, resulting 
finally in nearer approach to ideal perfection, as in 
literature so in sdeuce and art. 


CHAPTEIR V. 

Hiitcay of ladiutry sad Oommeros, from the Aooossioa ot Hoary ni, to the Death of Sliiabeth. 


Thu Tudor period, most eventful epoch in the 
material progress of England, formed the basis in 
many respects of that immense development of trade 
Md industry which took place in tW suoce^ng 
Oentunes. At tho accession of Henry Vil. the 
.material prosperity of the country had sunk very 
'lo% and tne rei^ the first of the Tudor monarchs 
vroe fiwr more ^oistinguished for progress made in 
^eommerce than in the industrial pursuits of the people. 
lAgnonlture, rile first of «U industries, continued 
td. he |n an updevelop^ state, far 


behind that of most contineatrfl oountries. The 
cause of it, undoubtedly, was the monstrous monopoly 
of land existing since the Norman conquest, which 
had made the whole soil of the Inn gifnm over to 
a few persons, leaving the mass of the peoplo, in¬ 
cluding those wlmse sinews extracted the ri^es of 
the sod, drawing wealth ftom what was in itself 
worthless, in a state pf servitude. A Venetian 













































were kgjt lying onwlied a«dl>roken. 

18 lUdi a foot or land m all England,” ho 
writes, “ which is not held either under iho king or 
tjio church ; and many monasteries also pay acknow- 
l^gments to tho king for their possessions; a great 
number of them having boon founded out of the 
ifonds, by tho crown, after the conquest by King 
William” “King William,” tho tiavellor shrewdly 
adds, “ oonquorod England for tho crown. All the 
land that was fit for cultivation was divided into a 
number of pirts called military services, giving toeach^ 
service, or, ns otherwise named, fee, CO acres of laud, 
an acre being about as much as two oxen can cultivato 
in a year. It is computed that there are at present 
90,230 of tJieso fees; but the English Churem is in 
possession of 28,015 of them: the remainder are tho 
pwiierty of the crown or of tho barons of tho realm, 
who, however, pay acknowledgments to tho crown for 
them.” It would bo imixissiblo to give in a few lines 
a clearer picture of tho social state of England at 
tho end of the fifteenth centurj'. 

“ All the lands of the nobility,” continues tho oh- 
seivaut Italian, “ are not in cultivation, for a great 
j)ortion lies barren and waste, and 1 am told that 
there are more than four thousand parks in. England, ' 
all enclosed with timber fencosi Such is tho condition 
of the lords temporal in this kingdom. But that of 
the lords spiritual is still bettor, for, besides their own 
lands, they possess tho actual tenth of all the produoo 
of the earth, and of every animal.” ITiat agnoulture 
did not fionrish under this dead weight of ” lords 
tempoial ” and “ lords spiritual ” was fio wonder; but 
there wore yet other causes at work which contributed 
to destroy it. 1'lie chief of those was tho great 
depopulation of the country caused by the long civil 
wars. 'J’horo was nothing that stniok the Vene¬ 
tian traveller more at his first entrance into England 
than tho scarcity of human beings ovoiywhoro. " Tho 
population of this island,” ho exclaims, “do(% not 
ap^r to mo to bear any pro^iortion to her fertility 
and riches. I rode from llovor to Loudon, and from 
London to Oxford, a distance of luoie than 200 
Italian miles, and it seemed to me very thinly inha¬ 
bited ; but, lost tho way I wont should have differed 
from the other parts, I inquired of those who itxlo to 
the north of tho kingdom, to tho holders of Scotland, 
and was told that it was the same case there; nor 
was them any variety in tlio report of those who went 
to Bristol and into Cornwall.” It is probable that tho 
population of England at this ^riod was not much, if 
at all, above thi-eo millions, or a!tout fifty to the smiaie 
niilo. Taking one out of tho three millions to Lavo 
boon inhabitants of tovras, there would have remained 
only two millions of individuals, men, wofiion, and 
children, for the cultivation of some twenty millions 
of acres <d' arable land. The task was a clear impossi¬ 
bility, even witliout tho terrible despotism of a hundred 
thousand temporal and spiritual lords. 

A last cause of the low state of agriculture—or, 
^rhaps, cause and consequence aliko—-was the groat 
demand fi r English wool throughout the ountniebt at 
period. This made it for a time much more lu- 
oralsive to keep largo flocks of shoop than to cultivate 
ithesoil; and lianda boooming Ukewiso more and more* 
scarce, aero after acre of aiablo land was oonvorted 




b lying orusbed and broken, into pasture. Henry. VH. waif fhBy aware, tP? 
land in all England," ho importance of tli«B growing evil, and aitowptod, oa 
1 either under too king or was his wont in all things, to rome^ it by ItgisW 
masteries also pay acknow- tion.. Several acts were passed to enforce tulage and 
toeir possessions; a great discourage sheep-breeding: by one of them, gmi, 
m founded out of the royal owners of flooks—often possessing above twenty toon- 
)r <he conquest by King sand head—^woro not allowed to have more than two; 
1 ,” tho tiavollor shrowdly thousand, and, to make the business less profitably 
for tho crovm. All the restrictions wero laid on tho export of wooh The 
vation was divided into a latter part of Henry’s policy; though total in a oom- 
ry services, giving toeach^ morcial sense, took some effect in regard to agrionl- 
rnod, fee, C(f acres of land, turo, and with tho docroase of exports toero came an 
I as two oxen can cnltivato increase of axublo land. However, toe progress was 
that thoro are at present naturally slow, and Henry’s legislation did probably, 
the English Ohurem is in on the whole, more harm than good, 
in; the romaiuder are too The two staple exports of English produoo at this 
' too barons of tho realm, tone wero wool and tin, while too chief article of im- 
dgments to tho crown for l>ort was wine. “ With toe exception of wine,” says 
iblo to give in a few lines the Italian traveller of the year 1496, “ they import 
xrial state of England at nothing from abroad for their subsistence. Kevertoo- 
dry. less tito sale of their valuable tin brings large sums of 

obility,” continues tho oh- money, and still more do they derive from their ox^- 
a cultivation, for a great ordinary abundance of wool, which boirs such a high 
isto, and 1 am told that tuice and reputation throughout Europe. And in 
lousand parks in. England, onlor to koop tho gold and silver in the country when 
tiiich is too condition oaou it has entered, they have made a law, whioh has 
a kingdom. But that of been in operation for some time now, that no money 
tier, for, besides their own nor gold or silver plate shall be carried out of Eng- 
il tenth of all tho produoo land.” I’he short-sighted policy which dictated tills 
limal.” ITiat agrioulturo law was less Henry’s own than that of too age; to 
is dead weight of “ lords tiiat when Loid Chancellor Morton declared to tiie 
:ual ” was fio wonder; but parliament which mot in Novembor, 1487, that it 
it work which contributed was the king’s wish to have a statute passed, order- 
of those was tho groat ing ” that utoatsoever merchandize shall be brought 
caused by toe long civil in from beyond the seas may bo employed*upon tiie 
that sti-uok toe Vene- commodities of this land, whereby the kingdom’s stock 
St entranoo into England of treasuro may be -sure to be kept from boing di- 
oings ovoiywhoro. " 'Tho minished by any overtrading of the foreigner,” tho 
ho exolaims, “do(% not words mat with immonso applause. Intiie samo mos- 
iro^iortion to her fertility sago to parliament, tho lord chancellor was very out- 
vor to Loudon, and from spoken in respect to tho king’s wish to onrioh liinisol^ 
inco of luoro than 200 formed, as he a:^ed, with the ultimate object of 
to me very thinly inha- enricliing tiie nation. “ Liwtly,” said Cardinal Morton, 
out should have differed “ booauso the king is well assured that you would not 
rod of those who rode to have him poor that wishes you rich, he doubtoti^ not 
tho holders of Scotland, but that you will have care as well to maintain his 
the same case there; nor revenues of customs and all other natures, as also to 
I report of those who went supply him with your loving aids if tho case shall so 
It is probable that tho require. The luthor for that you know that too king 
s period was not much, if is a ^ood husband, and but a steward, in effect, for tho 
r alioat fifty to the sqiiaie public; and that what comes from you is but as moi» 
to three millions to nave tore drawn from toe earth, whioh gatiiors into a cloud, 
lero would have romoinod and foils back upon the earth again,” If too eloquent 
[duals, men, wotoen, and lord obancellor’s simile was correct, toon England must 
of some twenty millions have exhaled an enormous moisture of we^to in the 
I task was a clear impossi- quarter of a century of Henry Yll. According to 
)le despotism of a hundred Lord Bacon, the “cloud” had ^thored, at the deatii 
.nal lords. of the king, “the sum of near eighteen hundred thou- 

state of agriculture—or, sand pounds sterling,” whioh, at toe present value 
nee alike—was the groat money, would amount to about thirty millions sterliiig 
-ougliout the ountniebt at -~-an almost fobulous mass of riches, 
nr a time much more lu- Bestru^ve as Were most of toe commercial laws of 
>f shoop than to oultivate Henry, he yet did much for tho advancement ^ inter- 
i; Ukewiso more and more* natimal fraffio, by conclu^ng advantageous treaties 
tolo land was oonvorted ,wito nearly all the ommtrieB having interoonrae mibc 
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to ^W'that them, exM^'''at 

‘ ttf to'fifbenth oeatttiry'a ven? bcaisiderabte 

' aotomt of trade with Benmari^ the Uanee Towaa, 
dwedea and Norway, the Low Oottntries, Spain, Por- 
ti!t|^ ^nd Italy. Thoro were colonies of English 
nwrohants sottlw at the chief ports of all those coun¬ 
tries, and the stipulation regarding their privileges, 
induding their right to elect their own “ governors ” 
and " al^rtnon,” furiu an important clause in all the 
agreoQienta. But greater than with any other foreign 
si^ was the commercial intercourse of England 
with the Netherlands, llie groat and flourishing 
cities of the latter country—which was very much 
in the flftocntli what Great. Britain became in tlie 
ninetenth century—were vast consumers of the im¬ 
portant raw material, wool, sending in return vaiious 
manufactured articles, such os clothing and arms; and 
to oaiTy on this intercourse, numerous Flemish mer¬ 
chants were settled in England, as well as English 
merchants in the Netherlands. To all these, the tem¬ 
porary inteiTuption of commerce, arising out of the 
im|)Oslure of Perkin Warbock, and the enoourago- 
meut given to him by the duchess of Burgundy, proved 
a serious blow. ♦Henry commenced hostilities in 1493 
by expelling all Flemish tradera from the English 
dominions, whereupon the regent of the Netherlands, 
Archduke Philip, took reprisals, and banished all 
English subjects from his country. This absurd war¬ 
fare,-fatal to the best interests of both countries, lasted 
for nearly three years, when at last the subjects 
forced the sovereigns into peace. “ By this time," so 
Lord Bacon tells the story, “ the intcmiption of trade 
between the Englisli and the Flemish began to pinch 
the merchants of both nations very sore; which 
moved them, by all means they conld devise, to affect 
and dis|)oso their sovereigns respeetively to opou the 
intoroourHO again, wherein lime favoured tliom. For 
the archduke and his council began to see that Perkin 
would prove hut a runagate and citizen of the world, 
and tliat it was tlie pirt of children to fall out about 
babies. And the king on his part, after the attempts 
upon Kent and Northumbei land, began to have the 
hiisinesB of Perkin in less estimation; so as he did not 
put it to account in any consultation of state. But 
that^which moved him most was, that being a king that 
loved wealth and treasure, lie could nut endure to 
have trailo sick, nor any obstruction to continue in the 
gate vein which di^i-setli that blood. And yet he 
kept state so far, os nrst to be sought unto. Wherein 
tlio merchant adventurers likewise, being a strong 
company at that time, and well nndor-set witli rich 
men and good order, did hold out bravely; taking 
off the commodities of the kingdom, though they lay 
dead upon their hands for want of vent. At the last, 
oommissiouers mot at London to treat: on the king’s 

E irt, Bishop Fox, IoikI privy seal; Viscount Wells; 

ondal, prior of Saint Jtmn’s; Warhom, master of the 
rolls, who began to gain much upon the king’s 

2 pinion; Urswick, who w'os almost over one; and 
isely: on the archduke’s part, the Lord Bovers, his 
admii-al; the Lord Vorunsol, president of Flanders, 
and others. Those concluded a perfect treaty, both of 
imity and intercourse, between the king and the 
arohduko, containing articles both of state, commerce. 


and free Ashing." 


I treaty, Imig after known liy 


tlib Fiethings a« the “ interourmis ntagnus,” was a re- I 

markable instanoo of the power already aoqnirod by 

tho commercial interest at tbe end of the fifteenth 

oentnry~a power sufficient to influonoo even so 

despotic a king as Henry VIL, and strong enough to 

smother the flames of war. 

/*« ■«!« « « — 


in Henry’s time but for the heavy charges with which 
not only the imports, hut, what was worse, even the 
exports were burthened. Originally, these dues— 
comprised under the term consuetudines, or regal taxes, 
which came to be changed into “ customs’’—amounted 
to thrM ponce for every twenty sbillingn’ worth of mer- 
cliandize either imported or exported; yet in courso j 
of time these imjKMits wore doubled and trebled. A I 
new tax, called poundage, was granted by parliament 
to King Edwaid I.; and this, too, Homy VIL had 
raised from throe pence to twelve pence, “ to guard 
the sciis and protect the ships firom pirates.’’ The 
ckim was not a mere pretence of raising money, for the 
king, in reality, expended largo sums iiv projecting 
oommeroo and gaining for England the masteiyof the. 
seas. He built, at a cost of fourteen thousand pounds 
sterling of the money of the time, a large armcsl vessel, 
called the “ Great 11 any,” which came to be the first 
ship of that mighty fleet of war known subsoquoutly as 
the Iteyal N avy. Previously, whenever the goveniment 
required vessels for the defence off the coast, or other j 
warlike purposes, the seaport towns had to fiimibh 1 
them, which arrangement did not always bring either ' 
the best ships or best men. In other respects Homy was 
exceedingly antious to raise the honour of the English 
flag. He assisted Sebastian Cabot, a Venetian settled 
at Bristol, to fit out a vessel, and go wostwaid across 
the Atlantic, in search of unknown continents, Tho 
result was the discovery of Newfoundland and adjo- 
I cent territories on the continent of North America. 

A greater honour fihan this tho king missed by the 
merest chance. Christopher Columbus, having in 
vain applied to various princes for aid to carry out liis 
vast scheraos, sent his own brother Bartholomew to 
Henry VII,, in the year'1488, on the like mission, 
Bnt the vessel in which Bartholomew sailed was 
attacked by pirates, and tho unfortunate ambassador 
got captured and carried off to the Afrioan coast as a 
slave. When, after some years, ho made his escape, 
and succeeded in reacliiug England, it was too late. 
Christopher Columbus had left S}%iii on the second of 
August, 1492, and was already on his way to tho 
•wondoifnl continent in tho %vo8t. Thus narrowly did 
England miss the honour of tho greatest maritime dis¬ 
covery of all ages. , 

IIio stoi-y of Cabot's voyage across the North At¬ 
lantic, eliding in the discovery of Newfoundland, is 
quaintly told by Lord Bacon. There was,” he says, 

“ on© litebastian Gabato, a Venetian, dwelUng in Bris¬ 
tol, a man skilful-and expert in cosmography and navi¬ 
gation. This man seeing the success, and emulating 
perhaps tlio enterprise of Chi-istophorus Columbus, in 
that fortunate disooveiy towaids^io south-west whiclt 
htd been by him made some six years before, conceited 
with himself that lands might likewise bo discovered 
towards the nortb-west. /M, surely, it may be he 
ffiad more fim and p^gnaot cordeotures of it than 
Cdlumbus had of this at the first For the two great 
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islaiidB of the old end now woflfl bbing< in the fthapo 
and makbi^ of ihim^ brood towards tli© noi*th ara 
{lointed iowaids the south, it is likely that the dia- 
eoyory first ht^n where the lands did nearest meet. 
Ai^d there had hoon before tliat time a discovery of 
some lands, which they took to be islands, and were 
indeed the continent of America, towards the north¬ 
west. And it may be that some relation of this nature 
coming afterwards to the knowledge of Columbus, and 
by him suppressed—dosiinns rather to make his en¬ 
terprise the child of his science and fortune than the 
[ fiillowcr of a former discovery—did give him better 
' assurance that all was not son, from the wert of Europe 
and Africa unto Asia, than either Senoca’e prophecy, 
01 - Plato’s antiquities, or <ho nature of the tides aud 
land-winds, and the like, which wore the conjectures 
that were given out whereupon he shcruld have re¬ 
lied : though 1 am not ignorant that it w^ likewise 
laid unto the casual and ^viud-heaton discovery, a 
little before, of a Spanish pilot who died in the house 
of CohunbHs. But this Galmto, luring the king in 
hand, tliat ho would find out an island endued with 
rich imnimoditics, procured him to man and victual a 
ship at Bristol for the discovery of that island. with 
whom ventured also throe small ships of London mer¬ 
chants, fraught with some gross and slight wsffcs, fit 
for commerce with barbarous people. Ho sailed, as 
ho affirmed at his’return, and made a chart thereof, 
very fiir westwards, with a quartor of the north, on 
the north side of Terra do Tjabrador, until ho came to 
the latitude of sixty-seven d(!grees and a half, finding 
the seas still open.’’ In tho jatent granted to Sebas¬ 
tian Cabot and his throe sons, the navigators wore 
authorized by King Henry “ to set up our bannor in 
any town, castle, island, or continent of tho countries 
so to lu} disa>vercd by them; and such of tlie said 
towns, castles, or islands so found out and subdued 
by them, to occupy and possess, as our vassals, gover¬ 
nors, lieutenants, and deputies.” Henry VII., it ttuts 
appears, was the first moiuirch of England who con¬ 
ceived the idea of that vast colonial empire which, 
throe conlurioB later, came to encircle the globe, 

Tho discovery of America, together with tho newly 
found passage round tho Capo of Good Hope, had im- 
modiato resiilts upon tire comraerco of England, which 
shared at least a jjarl of tho flood of riches which set 
in from tho golden lands of brdh tho oast and the west. 
Sut while wealth k(5pt fiust increasing, particidarly in 
the larger towns, the nation’s pro^nty gained not 
altogutlier, tlio iwlicy ot restriction, or, in modem* 
langu.age, of “ protection,” Ixung by nnivorsal consent j 
still ocknowlodgod as tho essence of governmental | 
wisdom. So little, in fact, wore the tnie^ laws of 
political economy understood, that the increase of 
precious metals, which imturally caused a corresponding 
increase in the price of commoditios, was contomplatod 
with groat alarm. I'u guard against and chock the 
riiTO in the value of English produce, the laa-vimum 
prioe of most artioles was fixed by law. The price of 
Jk 3wd of scarlet cloth was limited to twenty-six shil-: 
lings—‘^dneing money to tlie value of our time that 
of a yard of fine cbth to eightoou, and of a yard of 
coorao cloth to ten shillings. Even Ix>rd Bacon, 
vmtin|* a oentnry later, and in what must bo ooft^ 
'• &r tnore enlightened age, greatly applands 


“Ho also ittade,” aiya thb historian "Henry 
“statutes fbx the maintenance of ditmeiy afid^tl^ 
keeping of wools within the realm; andonly*8^ 
but for stinting and limiting the prioos of cloth,jotMi^ 
for the finer and another for thelooorser sort. Wliidi ■ 
I note, both because it was a rare tiling to set prf'^H 
by statute, especially upon our home commodities; ahd‘ 
b^use of the wise model of Hiis act, not presoribb^ 
prices, but stinting them not to exceed a rate, that the 


1^ the author, was yet ftiU of sarcasm. It was the 
natural effect of all those restrictive laws that English 
produce became, not cheaper in quantity, but worse in 
qnality; profits necessarily remained the same, but 
the standard of goods got lowered, “ that the clotliier 
might drape accordingly as he might afford,” The 
evil effect of this Widation kept for a long time 


evil effect of this l<^idation kept for a long time 
English manufacturing industry far behind that 
the Continent; and Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds, 
and Liverpool remained unknown villages, while Ani-' 
werp, Ghent, Augsburg, and Vonioo were magnifiomit 
cities, radiating far and wide the mitward light of 
higher forms of material civilization. 

During tho reign of Henry VIII. the commerce and 
industiy of England made very conaidorable progress, 
in spite of the terrible despotism that was weighing 
upon the country and repressing tlie eneigios cf the 
people. Tho longfroodomfromwarwhich therealm had 
enjoyed under fhe nilo of the firat Tudor king, and 
the growing prosperity following in i(s train, de¬ 
veloped peaceful pursuits in spite of all olistacles, the 
natural tendency of things being to i-aisg English 
industry on a level with that of tho neighbouring 
states on the continent of Europe. Like all tyrants, 
too, Homy was rather inclined to aid in tho advance 
of merely material prosperity, a proof of which ho 
gave soon after his accession to the throne by intro¬ 
ducing gardening and tho growing of vegetables from 
tho Kethcrlands. Previously “ roofs ” wore all hut 
unknown in England; Jhere wore no caiTots, cab¬ 
bages, potatoes, turnips, paiunips, radishes, or like 
vegetables, and Catherine of Arragon, when wishing 
to oat a dish of salad, tlio common supper o4 her 
I native country, had to send for it to Antwerp. It 
i was owing to this tact, and to his own attach- 
inont to tlie pleasures of tho table, as to all othejr 
sensual gratifications, that Henry had gardenej-s 
brought over from tho Low Countries, and also 
encouraged the traffic in sugar, spices, and different 
Inxurios which Dutch and Portugneso vessels canied 
from the East. 7'he great centre and mart- of tldsl 
trade was the city of Antwerp, now risen to thO' 
height of its wealth and prospeiuy, in oonaequouce tff 
the discovery of the new road to India around the 
Capo of Good Hope, which diverted tho channel of 
eastern commerce away from Venice and towards 
Lisbon. Tho ships of the Portuguese merchants, < 
joined in gradually increasing numbera with tho<» ' 
of Dutch traders, had come to bring tlmir valuable i 
cargoes of spices, drn^, and other ri(h produotuhs ^ ’ 
East India, firat to Lisbon, and tlien to Antwerp, as ,- 
to an entrepot, or midway etatien, botweeii t bf > 
lu^ihem and southern parts of Europe,,Tins 








nuun^of the memil&otirrere^hd ti«doni 
:'orj^ IraaltiiT^ oitv of Brti^ fthn removed thither 
Matter had been mnced info snbjoetion and 
of its principal privileges by the Archduke 
TljSaxth^an, about the year 1600. ' Antwerp, on the 
l.^her hand, was secnred from interference by its ancient 
! ohariers, confirmed by the successive rulers of the 
; ooQotry, rihioh, even after its subjection to Austria 
sM Spain, left it a free city all but in name, epjoyipg 
the advantages of political connection with the masters 
of the new world west of the Atlantic, yet not sufier- 




of Antwerp was the nght of holding free fairs, snb- 
jeot to no fiscal supervision, and to which merohandiao 
nom all parts of the world oonld be brought without 
. beihg liaole to customs or other duties. 'JVo of tlie 
faita lasted six weeks each, and were attended by an 
immense concourse of traders fiom all parts of the 
globe, whose transactions were <rf vast importance, the 
value of the spices alone brought annually fi-cm 
Lisbon to Antwerp amounting to above a million of 
crowns. Of these spices England took but a small 
share previous to the accession of Henry VIII.; hut it 
greatly increased subsequently, owing not a little to 
the example and encouragement of the luxury-loving 
monarch. 

The enormous treasure* left to Henry by his father 
allowed him not only to indulge freely in all tlio 
luxuries of tlie age procurable by money, and thus 
to give an indirect stimulus to oomraeroo, but to 
satisfy his vanity and ambiticu in fields not dreamt 
of by his predecessors. Spurred alike by the desire 
to make himself a name among the kings of tlie age, 
and by tlm instigations of his royal fatbor-in-law, who 
wished to drag him into a contel with Prance, Honi^ 
resolved, not long after the crown liad fallen on his 
, head, to lay tlio, foundation of a permanent fleet of 
war by establishing a Navy Office under a Lard High 
Admiral, an institution hitherto unknown in England, 
and to construct as many amed vessels as his moans 
would allow. To the first man-of-war of the royal 
navy, the “ Groat Harry,” built by Henry YII., there 
was added, in June, 1511, a ship called the “ Lion,” 
captured from the Scottish captain, Andrew Barton; 
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hundred and fifty soldiers, and one thousand two 
hundii^ anA thirty-two mariners and gunners." The 
further arrangement was “the admiral to have, for 
the maintmianceof himself in diet, and fc»r wages and 
rewarA ten shillings daily during the voyage; each 
captain to have one shilling and siriienco tier day; 
and the soldiers, mariners, and gunners to have, per 
month of twenty-eight days, five shillings wages, and 
five shillings more for victuals,” Finally, the i^miral 
undertook “ to manage tlie armament for the before- 
named allowances, he receiving three months’ expense 
alwaj’s beforehand: item, for tlie cost of every 
captain and soldier four sliilUngs, and of eveiy 
mariner and gunner one sltilling and eight ponce.” 
T'he English fleet was, by a tocaty which Henry had 
made witli his royal father-in-law, to cruise along the 
j coast of France on the Atlantic, while King Ferdinand’s 
navy was to peiform the same duty in the Mediterra¬ 
nean, Almost the only miult of tlie enterprise was 
tlie blowing-up of the “ Itcgont,” with the whole of,; 
her crew, near Brest, a few mouths after leaving 
England, niereupon the king, still undaunted, and, 
with abundance of money in his titsasmy, oidered tbe^ 
building of another still larger man-of-war in place of 
the lost phip, calling the new vessel the “Henry 
Graco-de-Dieu." 

Small as was tlie glory derived by the young king 
from his first naval undertaking, ft yet led to impor¬ 
tant advantages for the nation. In connootion with 
the desire for ship-building by which he was animated 
for the time, Henry established, in the same year in 
which the “Iftgcnt” was launched and lost, an 
institution destined to render the greatest and most 
lasting benefits to English commci'ce. This was the 
“ Corporation of the Trinity House of Deptford,” 
which obtained by royal charter all the ancient righto 
and privileges fomerly vested in " tlie shipmen and 
mariners of England,” including the right of examin¬ 
ing, licensing, and regulating pilots, of oVdering and 
su])orintending the erection of beacons and lighthouses, 
and the placing of buoys, and of inquiring into the 
qiialifioations of captains and other officers of the mer- 
cnant navy. Institutions subordinate to iheDeptfitrdr 
Trinity House were subsequently fbnned at Hull and 


anA the next year, 1612, Henry built his first ship, 
the “ Kegent,” at Woolwich, where he had construct^ 
a dockyard, chiefly under the superintendenee and 
tjfith the help of foreign artificers Tlie “ liegent,” 
ctf a burthwi of one tliousand tons, and carrying seven 
Wndred soldiers, mariners, and gnnnors, was the 
' latgest man-of-war ever seen in England, and its con¬ 
struction served to raise^tho warlike mood of the 
yonng king to such an exlmt that he commenced tlie 
erection of fortifications at Gravesend and on the 
-opposite Bmcx shoroi so as to protect the now dock- 
. yard at Weolwieh. Accompanied by seventeen other 
^; yweels, improssod, after the ancient fashion of marine 
wmrfitre, frem the Cinque Forte, the “Regent” left 
fibe Thames int^ antumnof 1612, commanded 1^ 
Admiral (Sir Edwtod HowaiA, who had entered into 
- Aomatract with ^okiiiU? fur the victualling of the 
' , /fleet. It ynas eettlod in this agreement that the fleet 
thourai^J me “consisting of the 
ofl^tai^ urtibo ships, one thousand seven 




Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and found to aid materially in 
the growth of the English merchant navy. “ The 
throe establishments,” according to Richard Hakinyt, 
“ were in imitation of that which had been erected at 
Seville, in Spain. The monarch of Sjiain, observing 
tlie many shipwrecks in the voyages to and from the 
West Indies, ocoasiened by the ignorance of seamen, 
established, at the Contractation House, lectures on 
navigation, and a pilot-major fur the examination of' 
other pilots and mariners ; ho also dii-eotod books on 
these subjects to bo publislfed for the use of his 
mariners.” l^ing led by his spouse, on whom he yet 
bung with some afibetion, into intimate intercourse 
with Ferdinand the Catliolio, Henry borrowed various 
other institntions from Spain, uuoouraging also, as far 
as was in his power, the trade of &g^d in that 
direction. In 1614 be conduded a treafy of peace 
and oummeroe with Fei^anA extending and renew¬ 
ing former agreementtllVith the additional clause, 
^mong dhers, “ that in case the ships of either party 
shall thereafter eha»oe to be WKc fced on the coasts 
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olhet p*Hy* the magistrites <iha3l Wecuia ttnd ing 

tM ^Kt^itaQ<3i>2e and> goods of «noh wreck 1§17» it broS^ ’oiK^ mto o^ tommi am i^' ' li ilWw ' 
'f(ir,’' wi6 proprietors, if within, twenty months they rumoQied for some time before timi to sttat^ ofthe 
dMl make out their claim thereunto, and perish- city apprentices ^ upon the foreigners was i^ng 
'iil>le snerchandiitie shall be sold for the benefit of the oigaaizra for this day; and to preserve the pe^, 

' right owners; but if no claim bo made within twenty "V^lsoy sent for the lord mayor on May-eve, tnalfoig 
months, then the laws of the -country where such him responsible for the good behaviour of the kinga j 
- Wreck shall happen to regulate the disposal of the lieges in Iiondon. But the storm had been brewfog 
prqwrty.” About a year after the signature of ^is too long to be appeased by anything the* poor, lord 
, treaty, Henry, or rather Wolsoy, now commencing mayor gnd his brother aldermen oould do. Oh tile > 
his oai-oor as virtual sovereign of the realm, concludea morning of the day appointed by the rioters—called 
, a oommereial alliance with Charles, Ferdinand’s "Hvil May Hay ” for generations afier—a tumultuous 
successor on the throne of SiJain, and ruler of the crowd came rushing forth, with the cry of “PrenticesI 
Netherlands, which gave some notable advantages to PrentieosI Clubs! Clubs 1” and after attacking the 
the trade of England with tho Low Countries. The prisons and liberating the inmates, went to suck the 
treaty stipulated “that tho English, carrying their Irouses of the obnoxious aliens, and of such of the 
niomiandixo to Antwerp, shall not therel)o obliged to iiativeB as were known to bo favourable to theiU, or 
pay the tolls of Zealand; neither, when tlreycarry their as were known to possess a good deal of money. The 
merchandize to Bergon-op-Zooni, or to Middelburg, tumult lasted till thi-ee o’clock the next moniing 
shall they Ire obliged to pay the tolls of Brabant, but when tho autliorities at last got the nppor hand, 
solely those of Zealand.” It was also settled “ that arresting some tlrreo hundred of the leading rioteru. 
tho merchants of either country shall not make any Brought to trial, and found guilty of treason, they wein 
byo-laws and statutes ;&mong themselves for agreeing all condemned to bo drawn, hanged, and quaileTod; 
not to buy tho goods of certain towns or persons of “ for execution whereof,” Hall records, “ ten irairs oi 
the other country; neither shall either side ;iet a fixed gallows were set up in divers parts of the city, as at 
prioo on tho merchandize of tho other side at their Aldgate, Blauclkapleton, -Grass Street, Leadenhall, 
fairs and markets, but all jiciaous sliall Ikj free on before each of the Compters, at Newgate, St. Martin’s, 
both sides to buy” and sell as they best can.” The at Aldersgate, and Bishopsgate, and these gallows 
clause was a first groping attempt to break through were set upon wheels, to be removed from street to 
the endless obstacles and impediments of ancient com- street, and £ram door to demr, as tho prisoners were to 
meroe, imposed by tlio merchants themVilves as much bo executed.” At the last moment, tho brilw of a large 
as by goveniments, uud to launch info the open sea siun of money, ofibreik to Cardinal Wolsey by the 
of free trade. friends of tho conciciunod apprentices, saved the iin* 

'J'he increasing commerce of England in tho earlier fortunates fiom tho gallows upon wheels, which 
part of the roign of Henry YlII. led to a considerable olaimod bnt one victim in tho supposial cTiief iusti- 
innnigration of foreign tradera and artisans, which gator of the riot, a “ broker,” call^ Irinwln. The 
Caused gi'eat dissatisfaction at some of tlie ports, effect of this solitary hanging was siifiident, noverthe- 
particularly in the city of London, wlmre tlie spirit less, to give peace to tho fiieus settle^ in Loudon for a' 
of monojwly, abhorrent of comiastition and free inter- long tin» to como. 

oourso twtwoen individuals and nations, had its Henry continued -to encourage tho immigration of 
strongest repro^ntatives in tho numerous guilds and foreign artisans and traders during the firet twenty 
close corporations. Tho complaints against tiie years of his i"oign,with tlie result of establishing a 
foreigners were, according to Edward Hall, worthy great many now arts and branches of industry in the 
city recorder and occasional court historiographer, country. As recorded in an old rhyme, of no 
“ tlvat there were such numbers of them employed authentic date, but prolxibly referring to some jipriud 
as ai-tificers that tho English merchants had little to near 1624;— 

do, by reason tho merchant strangers bring in all sillra, “ Turkeys, carp, hopa and beer, 

cloths of gold, wine, oil, iron, and other goods, that England all in one year." 

no man almost buyoth of an BJngUshman; they also Tnrkeys. or, as they were long called, “guinea-cocks.” 


“ Turkeys, carp, hopa and beer, 

Came into England all in one year." 


export so much wool, tin, and load, that English 
adventurers can ha\o no living. .The foreigners also 
compass tho city reund alsmt, in Southwark, West¬ 
minster, Temple Bar, Ilolborn, St. Martin’s le Grand, 
St. John’s Street, Aldgate, Tower Hill, and St. 
Catherine’s, and they forestall the market, so that no 
thing foi them cometh to the market, which are the 
causes tliat Englishmen want and starve while 
foreigners live in abundance and pleasure.” A source 
of particular dislike to the good citizens were the 
nativos of the Netherlands, their crimes, as stated in 
the oholgo-sheot of tho recorder, consisting in biing- 
iaginto England “iron, timber, and lea^r, r&My 
mtoufaotur^, and nails, looks, baskets, cupbwr^, 


Tnrkeys. or, as they were long called, “guinea-cocks,” 
found their way to England by tho help of the- 
Antwerp tradoi-8,.who brought them from the east, 
and thriving very well, soon became favourite articles 
of consnroption among the, upper classes, oveiy g(^ 
dinner including “ pig, veole, goose, and oajmn, and 
turkie well drest,” The introduction of carp has 
been attributed to one loonard Masoal, of Plumst^,'* 
in Sussex, who, says the author of th© “ i^glish 
Worthies in Church and State,” fetched them “ from 
beyond sea," in all likelihood from Italy, where the 
priests kept large ponds stocked -with the dainty fish, 

1 tor food supply in Ixmt and' on other so-called fast- 
days. The imporiatkm of hops and the nse of tho 


Bitou&ctured, and naus, looks, baskets, cupboards, plantinthemanufaotureof fermented malt liquor was 
stools, tables, chests, ^rdies, saddles, and painted* probably due to immigrants from German^ where 
cloths.” The hatred against the aliens kspt on uieregs- hopfields were common as early as the thirteenth’’ 
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^bating of tbej^ri«0n^ 
l^lab, aii weU.»o the Oemans/ 
heer-drinkers, there wete many regula* 
t^^'i'm Ibroe to prodneo the best poBHiblo article, 
^eh M’the Hmitation to brew onl^r daring certain 
pitfall in the winter. But notwithstanding the 
itl^^nattte connection with the Low Coantriee, the 
I' Blngiish refused to take kindly to the Dutch syoiem 
«f brewing, and for aome time after the new plant 
hod been introdnoed into the south-eastern counties, 
where it was found to grow luxuriously, there was a 
general ontciy against its use, the peoplo preferring 
tlie ancient ale, made of malt-only, to bwr manu¬ 
factured with the addition of hops. Henry himself 
showed great ayersion to the new-langled liquor; and 
in an order respecting the servants of his household, 
issued in 1530, he strictly prohibited his brewers to 
put bops into ale. The oonunou conneil of the city of 
London not long after petitioned parliament against 
the use of hops, “ in regard tliat tliey would spoyl the 
taste of drinks and en^nger tlie p«>ple.’' In spite of 
all this oppwition, hops and beer, no less than turkeys 
and oarp, became naturalized in England in the course 
of less than a generation, tlie force of usefulness, in 
these as in other cases, overthrowing fashion, public 
taste, and national habits. 

The constant immigration of foreigners into 
En^and, mostly I’rotcstajit refugees, etnbracing the 
most intelligent of the industrial classes of France, 
Qennany, and the Netherlands, though it visibly 
raised the prosperity of the country, was not eftbetod 
without the greatest opjiosition on the jstrt of tho old 
conservative guilds ami trading societies. Some of 
these, Buclfas tho clothworkots and the pewterers of 
London, wore most jiersovering in petitioning from 
year to year king ami parliament to stop the influx 
of aliens, and tlie introduction of now inventions and 
discoveries; tho argument being tho same a% that of 
the common council against hups, that they “en¬ 
dangered tho people.” The example of London waa 
liberally followeil by other towns, sneh os the old 
borough of Bridport, in Ldtsotshiro, the energetic 
inhabitants of which went a step further than tliose 
of the capital, by including under tho term “ fordgn- 
ers ” “not only alien-bom persons, but all people 
dwelling beyond die borough boundaries. In 15J0 
tho men of Bridport sent a long petition to parliament, 
beginning with the statement “ that tho people of 
this town have, out of time that no man’s mind is to. 
the contrary, us^ to make most mit of all the groat 
cables, hawsers, ropes, and all other tackling, as well 
for tho royal ships and navy as for tlie most mrt of 
all other, ships within the realm, by roason wieroof 
this town w'as right well maintainsand ending 
with the grievons complaint “ that the people of tlie 
adjacent parts to this town have set up making cables, 
hawsers, ropes, and other tackling,’^ and that as a 
!result hereof the ancient borough “is like to be 
Utterly decayed.” Tho petition was successful, and 

S ixliament in its wisatim made a law—tlie 21 
enry VIII. cap. 12—enacting “ that all hemp grow- 
. tag within five miles of Bridport shall Iw sold nowhere 
but in that town,” and “ that no persons, other than 
mch M shall dwell and inhabit the said town, slmU 


tHe_ said to^, any oables,’ hawsers, rope, 
and other tackling made of hemp, in any other place 
or within tho said distance of five miles from 

the said town.” In the same year in which this 
extr^dmary act was passed, the city of London 
obtained a decree of the Star Chamber, stating “ that 
the realm is overrun with foreign manufactures,” and 
“ that foreigners oxjxiit bacon, cheese, powdered beef, 
mutton, and other articles, whereby great portions of 
com and victuals grown and brad within the realm 
are consumed.” In consequence of tliis statoroent a 
proclamation was issued by tlie king, putting now 
duties upon imports and exports, to the great delight 
of the far-seeing merohants and citizens of London. 

'Wolwiy’s full and the matrimoniaj calamities of 
King Henry had an ill effect upon English trade and 
industiy, lioth in chocking commercial enterprise and 
increasing tlio brutal weight of the most nneufigbtened 
despotism that had ever pressed upon the nation, 
laibouriiig under tho impression that the Flemish 
merchants and artisans settled in London and other ! 
parts of the kingdom symi«thised with lus injured 
wife, Henry drove away a great minibor of thotn, J 
and, besides, issued an edict prohibiting the exiiort of ’ 
coin, and ordering all foreign traders “ that no money 
they took for selling their wares should be exchanged 
to other wuntries, but should be employed in the 
commodities of tho realm.” This*dociee was pub¬ 
lished in 1631, and the year after tho king issued 
a fresh proclamation, oidering tlmt foreign wines 
should bo imported in English ships only, and by 
English masters and maiinoi-s, and settling at tho 
same time tho price of these wines. “None shall 
sell,” tho ordinance ran, “ any French wine above 
eight pence per gallon, or ono penny per pint, nor 
Malmsey, Sack, Rumney, or other sweet w’iiios, above 
twelve }X!nco wr gallon.” Getting more and more 
into tlie old de.spotio way of “ encouraging trade,” 
Heniy, tho next year, 1633, drew up a statute— 

24 Homy Vlll. cap. 3—commanding the sale of 
all kinds of meat at fixed prices, beef and pork at a,, 
halfpenny, and mutton and veal at three farthings a * 
pound. 3’ho law was very effective in saving beasts I 
and killing butohom In a survey of Loudon, made 
slwrtly after, it w'as found that the total number ot 
butchers within the city and all its suburbs did not 
amount to above eighty, and that- they did not 
slaughter more than thirty-three thousand oxen a year, 
tlius giving but a modest allowance of “ the roast beef 
of old England” to each citizen. However, the 
scarcity of butchers, if not of oxen, did not discourage 
Ilmiry to continue in his course of legislation, and not* 
being able to cheapen boof and mutton one way, hi? 
tried anotiier. In 1684 mrliament was ordered fo 
pass a statute—25 Henry VlILcap, 13—limiting the 
number of sbci^ which each man was allowed tp 
possess. Tho preamble to this statute, after dwelling 
on the bad habit “of engrossing great number of 
sheep ifi one man's hands,” and of “ enhancing tho 
prices of all manner of corn, cattle, wool, pigs, geese,, 
hens, chickens, and eggs, by reason wboreof a mar¬ 
vellous multitmle of jieople bo not able to provide 
meat and clothes for thei;^lves and their families,” 
went on to state that “-i^o now liavo twenty-four 
thousand, some twenty thousni d, and sfime five 
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At most,1fl now sold for six .shillings, 
sbill^gn, or four shillings at least, which il^gs 
' ti&d tio the decay of hospitality and to Iho dlminxshrag 
'dit’ lhe people." In consequence it was enac^ that 
, ^‘'npBe shw keep above two thousand four hundrM 
nliMp, exclusive of lambs, at any one time, wl^ it 
be on bis own lands of inheritance, ’ and that * no j 
joian shall hold above two farms, in parish of' 
OHO of which two ho shall be oblig^ to live anti i*€^ae 
himself.” The law was well designed to put a st<q» 
to farming in general, and sheep-farming in par- 
tionbir. 

The rohtrictivo tyranny of the li^slatiou of 
Henry VIII. bearing upon industry and commerce, 
got to its height in the last ton or twelve years 
of his reign, encouraged quite as much by popular 
ignorance conceraing the true laws of |)oUtical 
economy as by his own despotic tendencies. A 
general decay of tiado having become visible, many 
towns, districts, and counties demanded, after the 
example of Bridport, ^ have' the monopoly of certain 
manutactures, which demands were nearly always 
granted. In 1534 a petition was sent to parliament 
from the city of 'Woroestor, and the towns of 
Evesham, Droitwich, Kidderminster, and Bromsgrove, 
ropresentii^ “ that tbo said city and towns were, in 
times pst, well and subBtantially inhabited, and 
employed in the inaunfucture of woollen cloths, 
until within a few years jiast, when divers poimms, 
dwelling in tlie hamlets, thorps, and* villages of the 
* said shire, have not only engrossed and taken into 
their hands sundry farms, and become graziers and 
husbandmen, but have also begun to make all 
manner of cloaths, and exercise weaving, fulling, and i 
shearing within their own houses, to the great do- 
pupulation of the said city and towns.” Thereupon 
purliument enacted, by statute 26 Heniy VIII. can 
18, “that no person witliin Worcestershire shall 
■make any cloth but the propr inhabitants of the city 
of Worcester, and the towns of Evesham, Droitwich, 
Kidderminster, and Bromsgrove, excepting persons 
who make cloths solely for their own and family’s 
wearing." Jn the following year, 1535, it was decree 
by statute, in view of interfering with tbo growing 
decay of trade and industry, “that whereas great 
numbei-s of houses have of a long time been in mins 
in the city of Korwidi; also in Lyim in 

Norfolk, and in Nottingham, Shrewsbuiy, Gloucester, 
.Ludlow, Bridgnorth, Queenhorodgh, and Northampton, 
many of which ruins, filled with nastiness, are in the 

I irineipal streets of those towns, where in times past 
lavo tnen beautiful dwolling-houses well ifthabited," 
therefore tbo owners Veto oidered to rebuild them 
within a fixed time, “ or else the proprty to go to 
the lord of the manor, or to the communities of the 
said city and towns." A still more arbitrary statute, 
reaching the acme of absuidity in the absolute hope- 
leSsnera of meeting with obedience, was issued the 
following year, directing of what length and breadth 
' the Knen fobrics called “lockraras’^ and “dowlas,” 
naanfifectured in Brittany, should be made. On the 
manufacturers refusing to obey tliis law, the 
oommi^ee in. theis articles naturoiry came to'a 


! 


linens, tsnd the ex^rfo dea6i%^ ' 

momentary distress inflated npon weavers, tacroSitj , 
spinners, dyer^ and wool-pioko^ booaune so . 

as to force parliament to retrace its step; and b^^ ' 
act of the 28 Henrv Till cap. 4, the olmoxioP : 
statute was repealed, leaving the stubborn foreigners 
onoe more at liberty to sliap their cummodilisit 
accoording to their own taste. * 

There was very little wanting at this period to 
exterminate altogether the oldest and cmly mann&o- 
tnre of importance of which England could boast, 
that of woollen fabrics. Established by the wisdom 
of Edward 111., who availed himself of some discon¬ 
tents among the Flemish artisans to invito them over 
into England, the manufiicture had been compara¬ 
tively flourishing hitherto, being equally spread all 
over the country, and employing a gi-eat number of 
prsous, most of them dividing tbeir time between 
agricultural labour and spinning and weaving. The 
trade continued to progress till the middle of the reign 
of Henry VUI., moreasing so much in the eastern 
counties, that at some riots which took place in 1525, 
more than, foirn thousand weavers were reprtod to 
have assembled ont of Sudbuiy, Laneham, and other 
towns of Suftblk. To this prosperity the monstrously 
roprossivo govoiument of the latter part of Ilenryis 
reign, his desptio lavings, wholesale murders, and 
gross financial extortions put an abrupt check. Many 
of the most intelligent foreign artisans and manu¬ 
facturers left Engmnd; others were driven away, 
and Lutheran and Huguenot merchants objected to 
risk their lives in a visit to a countiy v^uor© thoje 
existed no otlier law but the will of a miidiuan. Thus ■ 
the stream of trade and commerce kept turning away 
from England; and while half the towns of the king¬ 
dom were falling into ruiiu^ the great cities 'of • 
Germany and tlio Netherlands continued to rise in 
wealth and pwer, Antwerp, among others, erecting 
for itself a magnificent exchange, with the grunu 
inscription in letters df gold on the ftontispiece; 

“In usum negociaturnm cujuscunque nationis ae 
lingua},”—for the use of morchaufs of all nalioiis and 
all languages. In the same year in which tho*Ant- 
werp exchange was opened by the enlightened Flemish * 
tradArs, parliament, at the behest of the king, topk 
another step towards driving the woollen mauumeture 
ont of England. By the statute 34 & 36 Henry VUI. 
cap. 10, the people of Yorkshiro, who had come to be 
most export weavers, taking to themselves a very 
important branch of the trade, that of the znanufoo- * 
ture ef blankets and other bid coverings, were for¬ 
bidden to exercise tbeir business any longer, unless 
belouging to one of the guilds or corpomtions of the 
oity of Irork. As ground for this merciless prohibi¬ 
tion, the preamble of the statute sot forth “ that York 
city had oecn formerly supported by sundry handi¬ 
crafts, and most principally by making of co^foto 
and coverings for beds, whereby great number 
inhahitants and poor people in that city and suburb^' 
and in other places of the county, lave been con* *■, 
'stantly employed. But that of late years tfundl^ 
evil-d^wskd persMis, and approntioes not e3t|K^ 
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Mid do daily make oovorlets, neitJiCT of 
tutt prOpernze,and aoU ihom abrcwdin 
’l^iOOunty, to Tulo^ and men’s houses, to the king’s 
It was thesefore 'onaoted, under heavy 
'' i^^dties, no person whatever, within or nigh 

-'tp'ibo county of York, shall make any coverlets for 
Sale, hut inhabitants alone dwelling vidthin the city 
,of York and its suburbs.” 

, The last years of the nxlo of Henry VIII. were 
marked by the issue of several statutes singularly 
bedtting the termination of such a reign. They tried 
to enforce the robnilding of the depopulated cities ^ 
and towns of the kingdom, showing that more than 
two-thirds of them had fallen into ruins, one of the 
statutes enumerating no loss than fifty-eight of such 
places. This act, after the usual preamble, now 
getting very oommem, “ that whereas, in times past, 
many beautiful houses have been within the walls 
and liberties,” enumerated as “fallen down and 
decayed," York, Lincoln, (’antorbury, Coventry, Bath, 

♦ Chiohostor, Salisbury, Winchester, Bristol, Scar murough, 
IToroford, Colchester, Portemouth, Poole, Kochestor, 
Lynn, Feveraham, Worcester, Stafford, Buckingham, 
Pontrefact, Qnintham, Exeter, Ipswich, Southampton, 
Great Yamouth, Oxonford, Great Wycombe, Guild¬ 
ford,'Stafford, Kingston-upon-Hull, Beverley, Bedford, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, teiceater, Berwick, Shafton, 
Shorbomo, Bridport, Dorchester, Weymouth, nymp- 
ton, Barnstable, Plymouth, Tavistock, Dartmouth, 
Lanceston, Liskoard, Bodanin, Truro, Lestwithiol, 
Hclston, Bridgwater, Soniorton, Alchestor, Taunton, 
and Warwick. In all those oitioa and towns, the act 
stated, “ many laousoa are now follon down and 
decayed, and at this time remain unre-edified os 
desolate and vacant grounds, many of them nigh 
adjoining to tho high streets, replenished with much 
uncloanliness and filth, with pite, collars, and vaults 
lying open and uncovered, to the great peril of the 
kin^B subjects, and other houses are in danger of 
falling.” The statute, though threatening fines and 
forfeitures of all sorts, had naturally little or no effect; 
nor*had another, published the year after, enume¬ 
rating a second list of decayed citiia and towns, with 
repetition of some old names. The new list included 
“ the cities of Canterbuiy and Eochestor, the towns of 
Stamford and Grimsby in Lincolnshire, tho towns of 
Cambridge, Darby, Guildford, Dunwioh, the towns 
of the Cinque Ports with their members, Lowes in 
Sussex, and Buokingliam,” with several others, all 
which, the act stated “ are now ftdlen down, decayed, 
and remain unre*edified, lying desolate, with much 
i Wduro, filth," and so forth. In Gie wake of this 
■ foUow^ one moie statute—85 Henry VIII. cap. 4— 
ttnumeratinsr as “ fidlen down and decayed " the cities 
and towns of ** Shrewsbury, Chester, Ludlow, Haver- 
> fordwest, Pembroke, Tenby, Caermarthen, Montgomery, 
•\Caidiff, Swansey, Cowbridge, New Badnor, and 
'■'Presteing in ui^orshlre^ Brecknock, Monmouth, 
j^U^den Ml Essex, Abergavenny, tJsko, Oaerleon, New- 
‘iposet, Lancaster, Preston, Lyrepoolo [Livoipoolj, and 
in Laheashire.'’ Hi tho same year that this 


, i^iiooas conditi<?at: ■ 

ici *»» -trade and Indinrtryof the kingdom, and the; 
annihilation of all prosperity among tbe people, was 
published, Heni^ granted a ficenco to two Florentine 
merchants to bring into England,“for tibio pleasure 
of us and our dearest wife, wie queen," a number of 
costly articles of luxury, inoluding, in wide margin, 
“all manner of goldsmitti’s work of gold and silver; 
aU manner of skins and furs, and of sables; all 
manner of cloths of tissue of gold, silver, tinsel, velvet, 
and silks, and cloths of topcstry and anus, mixed 
with gold and silver; and all soi ts of fringes and 
lace, wrought with gold and silver.” To pay for his 
fiueries, the king borrowed a hundred thousand florins 
from Anthony Fuggor, a bankor and money-lender 
j of Aupburg, descendaut of a poor weaver, who had j 
settled in the old Gorman city at the end of tho four¬ 
teenth contujy. From his own subjects Homy VII I. 
could raise no more money: they hud nothing left 
tojgive bat their heads. 

There was an attempt during the fliut part of tlie 
short reign of Edward VI., while tho Prdteotor held 
tho reins of goveramont, to upset tho pemiokms ; 
legislation of Henry VIII., but it had little effect, 
owing to tlio obstinacy and ignorance of tho old 
monopolising bodies, to overcome which ho had 
neither time nor strength. By a statute of the second 
year of Edward, certain dcsoiiptiops of artimins, 
especially “ all manner of workmen relating to build¬ 
ing of houses,” were allowed to use their kinds and 
biains independent of trades’ unions and oompaiuos, 
or, as oxpressofl in tho act, “ to follow their ooenpa- 
tions in all cities and towns corporate, although they 
do not live therein, nor are free of such corporations.’’ 
This liberal law gave rise to such a howl from the 
guilds of tho capital, tliat it hod to be repealed in 
their fevour in little more tlian a year, by statute of 
8 & 4 Edward VI. cap. 20. The preamble of the act 
of ropeal.stated, very significantly, “ that the city of 
London being the king’s chamber, and most ancient 
city of this realm, the artilicers and ciaftsmen of the 
arts, crafts, and mystorios of the same aie at great 
costs and charges, as well in bearing and paying of 
taxes, tallages, subsidies, scot, lot, and other charges, 
as well to the King’s Majesty as to tho said city, and i 
at many and sundry triumplis and other times for tho j 
Bong’s honourit theiofore could not be jicrmitted 
that “ foreigners,” that is non-freemen, “ should come 
and work among them, contrary to their ancient 
privileges,” with tlie certain result of leading to “ a 

f roat decay of cunning, and an impovoiishmont a^ 
riving away of tho freemen, being artificers of the 
crafts, arts, and mysteries within the said city of i 
London, Jo the great hurt and destruction of the said ' 
city.” London having gained, its object, tlie corpora¬ 
tions of all the other cities and towns of tho kin^om 
insisted upon having the same fovour shown to teem, 
the most decayed of them oiying the loudest; and there 
remained nothing for the weak government but to 
sanation the enure repeal of the fi*ee-trado law. 
However, in other ways the advisers of Edward VI. 
did their best to raise the trade and prosperity of the 
realm, chiefly by encouraging the settlement of foreign 
,Prote8tant immigrants, tl^ flower of tlie iuduhtrial 
classes of tho west Europe^ cowi tries. “This young 
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prinee,*’ Bays Adam Attcteraon, desoribing tli© support 
given to indiuriry by Edward VL, “ throngb his own 
Hudination, and the advice of Archbishop Granmer, 
furnish^ gVoat assistance to persecuted foreign Vto- 
testanta, many thousands of whom settled in ■vwious 
parts of England, but prinoimlly at Ijondon, Soutli- 
wark, Canterbtiiy, Sandwich, Maidstone, Southampton, 
''Iforwich, and Golchester, where they had the ^free 
exercise of thoir religion in separate congr^atiwis, 
and where manufactures wore so greatlv cultivated 
and improved by their moans as not only to enrich 
those pkces whore they were settled, but to prove 
veiy beneficial to the whole kingdom. In the short 
persecuting reign of Queen Mary, those poor people 
were forood again to lly beyond sea, though at her 
death they returned to their old habitations. They 
consisted of Walloons, Germans, Fr^ch, Italians, 
Polandera, and Swiss, and there was in those times 
even a congregation of Protestant Spaniaids in 
London." _ * 

By far the most important measure of the reign of 
Edward Vf., affecting the foreign commerce of England, 
was the breaking up of the monopoly and destruction 
of privileges of the powerful association of Hanse 
Towns merchants, established in London for several 
centuries under tbo title of the “ Steelyard Company.” 
Though originally of some advantage to the oountry, 
by establishing, intercourse with distant nations, such 
as Russia and Turkey, whoso trade was moio directed 
towards Germany than England, the association had 
become, during tho whole of the sixteenth century, a 
monopolizing ^1y for more hurtful than henofioial, 
and many efforts had been made in cunsoquonce to 
overthrow the privileges of tho foreigners. These 
proved succossfm at bust in tho year 1552, in conse¬ 
quence of pressing remonstiances made to tlie privy 
council by an influential corjHjration of London 
merchants, known as tlie “ English Company of 
Merchant Adventurers.” The “ Adventurers,” old 
rivals of tho “ Steelyard ” traders, atsoused tho latter 
of, first, “ dofianding the ciustoms, by colouring, or 
taking under tlioir own names, as they paid little or i 
no duties, great quantities of the merchandize of 
other foreigners not entitled to thoir immunities;” 
secondly, of “ having frequently exceeded the bounds 
of even the great privileges granted to them by our 
kings, and having, by tlie force of great presents, 
purchased new grants from time to timetniidly, of 
" trading in a body, and by that moans underselling 
and ruining others;" fourthly, of “setting what 
prices f hoy pleased both on their imports and exports, 
and, through having tbo command of all the markets 
in England, with juint or united stocks, kec-ping out 
and breaking all other merchantsj” fifthly, ofhaving 
reduced, by sole command of the markets, tho price of 
English wool to one shilling and sixponco per stone 
,sixthly, of “growing in power, Mown by having 
export^, in llio year 1650, no fewer than forty-four 
thousand woollen cloths of all sorts, whilst tho whole 
of tho English merchants brother had, in the same 
, yeur, exported but one thousand one hundred cloths;* 

' und, seventhly, of “ importing and exporting all theii' 
, 000 ^ in foreign bottom^ and thereby, being exempt 
m>tqi, ljienB’ duties, oausing a great loss to the nation.”,, 
Hhnn'charges, not formulated, were that the Ilanseaiic 
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htep^nts imported tpo mndi fpreigrf grain,, to fi&e 
depression 6f tho English com market, Ui as 
huge quantities " not necessary” of linen dioih, 
steel, hemp, cordage, and naval stores. Uttoily 
nnr^iBonuble as wore many of the pointo hrOfij|ht 
‘ forward as aconsations, and, what was still sncHU : 
absurd, as charges formulated by rivals in trade—the , 
“Merdiant Adventurers” being possessed of a gn^ 
part of the trade with the Netherfond^ keeping offim 
at Antwerp, and hankering after privities as large’'as 
those of thoir “ Steelyard ” competitors—the assault 
nevertheless was effective, mainly through being 
backed by tlie whole strength m tho agricultum 
interest, the corn-growers as well as the wool-powers. 
Aiming at tho gwd of tho people in all their en¬ 
deavours, the advisers of the young king oonld not 
shut their eyes to the fact, suporsmiiig every other, 
that the monopoly of tho llanso Towns merchante 
was hurtful to the true interests of tlie nation, and 
they decided accordingly. 

The docision of the government, given after a 
long and patient investigation, was embodied in an 
order of the privy council, confiscating the privileges 
of the “ Steolyard Company,” on five distinct legal 
and technical gionnds. They wore, first, “ that all- 
the liberties and privileges claimed by, or pretended 
to be' granted by the morchante of tho Hanse are void 
% tlio laws of this realm, forasmuch as tho said 
morchants have no sufticiont corporation to receive 
the same;” secondly, “ tliat such grants and privileges 
claimed lay them do not extend to any persons or 
towns certain, and therefore it is unceitain what 
p'rsons, or which towns, should or ought to enjoy tho 
said privileges; by reason of which uncertainty tho 
merchants have admitted and do admit to be of thoir 
freedom and immunities whom and as many as they 
list, to tlio great.prejudice of tho king’s customs 
thiidly, “that if and supposing tho protended grants 
were good in law, as mdoed they are not, yot the 
same were made on condition that they should not 
colour any other foreigner’s merchandize, as by suf¬ 
ficient proeff they have donefourthly, “ that above 
one hundred years after tho preteMod privileges 

S anted to them, they used to transport no merehun- 
M) out of this realm but only into thoir own 
countries, neither dul they import any raevcliandizo 
but from their own countries: whereas at present 
they do not only convey English merehaiulizo into 
the Netherlands, and tiiore sell them, to the great 
damage of the king’s own subjects, but they do also 
import merchandise of all foreign countries, contrary 
to*the true intent and meaning of their privileges;’* 
and, fifthly, “ that in Ring Edward tho Fourth's time 
they had foifeited thoir pretended privileges, in con- ' 
sequenoo of war between the realm and tho Hanse 
Towns, whereupon a treaty was made stipulating that 
onr English subjects should enje^ the like privileges 
in Prussia and other Hanseatic parts, and that no now 
exactions ^ould be laid on their persons or goods, 
which treaty has been uiudi broken in several parts,; 
and "especially at Dantzick, where no redress could 
over ho Ohtanwid, either by the requests of the kin^4‘ j 
father or himself, for the said wrongs.” In otaiside^. ■' 
tion jof all which drcumstaaces and reasons, the 
council of Edifard decreed “that tbo 
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Tosmnod into the king's graoe's bands, 
bsti^lbe said metchants of the Steelyard shall doctare 
and jMove better and more sufBcient matter for their 
bairns: saving, however, to the said merchants all 
ijt^h liberty of coming into this realm and trafficking | 
ample manner as any merobant-strangers.have | 
the same.” The dwree settled the fate of the I 
Ihost remarkable mercantile organization that had yet 
been establidied in England. With their privileges, 
partionlarly the customs’ exemptions, taken away, the 
great Stemyard Company dwindled down rapidly; 
and though the Hanseatio traders oontiuned to import 
consi^rable quantities of grain, hemp, and linen 
cloth, their exports fell to such an extent that before 
the century had como to an end the “forty-four 
thousand woollen cloths of all sorts,” which they 
were in the habit of sending annually abroad, were 
despatched no more by thorn but by English firms, a 
good share passing through the haneb of the “ Merchant 
Adventurers." 

The policy which dictated the withdrawal of the 
Steelyard monopoly, and the attempt to break 
t^ugh the obstructive privileges of some of the 
ancient guilds, entirely ceased in the latter part 
of the reign of Edwaid Vf., after the death of 
the Protector, and gave way to repressive measures. 
In 1652 and 1653 several acts of parliament were 
pass^' in imitation of those of Henry VIII., regu¬ 
lating certain occupations, fixing prices, and other¬ 
wise iutorfemg with the frep exorcise of trade 
and industiy. One of the most notable of these was 
the statute of 7 Edward VI. cap. 5, which not only 
Bottled the eost of wine imjiortod for the benefit of 
the king’s lieges, but the number of houses in each 
town or city where they might cousiimo it, and all 
but the quantity which each man, from a duke’s son 
down to a charooabburucr, should be allowed ^ take 
and swallow. It was stated in the preamble of ilte 
statute that it was enacted “ for the avoiding of many 
inoonvenionoos, and much evil rule,” arising from 
“ many taverns of late sot up in back lanes, comers, 
and suspicious places, both in London and otlier towns 
and vilhiges,’’ the condition of which was to bo im¬ 
proved, in the firat instance, by the somewhat singular 
remedy of making wine veiy clmap. By the first 
dause of the act the prices of wines were fixed, as 


portion; with the final limitation that “no wine of 
any kiid ^lall bo sedd at a higher price than twelve 
pence per gallon, on forfeiture of five pounda’’ The 
next emuse ordered that “ none but Bu<m a one as can 
spend one hundred marks of yearly rent, or else is 
oae thoui^d marks, or else shall he the son of 
’ alluke, marqnis, earl, viscount, or haron of the realm, 
i^all have or keep in his house any vessel of the said 
for his fomily’s use exceeding ten gallons, on 
fiwfeUufe of ten pounds.” It was enacted in the 

S danse that no wine should he sold without a 
B, and that, mprcsjver, such licensed taverns 
1 erf^ “only in cities, towns corporate, buighs, 
or fofo'kat town% or in the towns of 
. Tuxfor^ and, Bagshot, on' 


folfifiture of fori poundi” Besides, the statute 
ordered, “ there shau only bo two taverns for retail¬ 
ing of wine in' every city or town, except in London, 
which may have forty taverns; in York, eight 
taverns: in Nonvich, lour; in Westminster, three; 
in Bristol, six; in Lincoln, three; in Hull, fonr; in 
Shrewsbury, three; in Exotor, four; in Salisbmy, 
three; in (iloster, four; in Wost-Choster, four; in 
Hereford, three; in Worcester, three; in ^uthamp- 
ton, thioe; in Canterbury, four; in Ipswich, three; 
in Oxford, three; in Cambridge, four; in Colchester, 
throe; in Newcastle iipon-Tyne, four.” A final 
clause of tlio act willed that “ merchants may use in 
their own houses, but not to sell, such wines as tlxey 
shall import; also high sherifis, magistrates of cities 
and towns, and inhabitants of fortified towns, may 
keep vessels of wine for their own consumption only.” 
According to the surmisos of a contemporary cluoniclor, 
the statute was directed against “ those especially who 
adhered to the old religion,” pointing to a direct 
connection between wine and the belief in .celibacy, ’ 
mass, and transubstantiation. 

The close of the reign of Edward VI, was distin¬ 
guished by the commencement of a noble enterprise, 
destined to exercise considerable influence upon the 
commerce of England. On the lOlli of May, 1553, two 
months before the decease of the young king, thiee 
small vessels, the “ Bona Espeiauza,’^ of one hundred 
and twenty tons, the “ Edward Ifonavonturo,” of one 
hundred and sixty tons, and the “ Bona Confidentia,” 
of ninety tons, sailed sfowly down the Kiver 'rhames, 
saluting the dying monarch as they passed Greenwich. 
The three vessck were dosixitched by a singular 
association, calling itself the “ Mysterie and Cum{)anio 
of the Merchant Advonturera for the Disawerio of 
Begions, Dominions, Islands, and Places unknown 
and their object in ^e first instance was nothing less 
tton to discover a north-east passage to auciout 
Cathay, or China. The originator of the scheme and 
governor of the society was the greatest seaman of 
the ago, the discoverer of the northoin shores of 
Amoi ica, Sol^stian Cabot, who, at the ripe old age of 
seventy-six, was bent, witli juvenile energy, upon an 
undertaking which he hojied would throw glory upon 
the English name. It was an exalted puirKMc, and 
the more so as England had not ti-eated Bobastiau 
Cabot well. After sailing twice westward aci oss the 
Atlantic, discovering “ land which no man before had 
attempted,” the Md and genial mariner left to 
poverty and neglect, and had to seek bread in foreign 
countries, the death of Henry VII. taking away his 
principal friend and protector, and every chance of 
carrying out the great ontorprises which were tho, 
dream of his imagination. There was no room for 
men like Cabot in the realm ef Henty VIIL, so 
ho made bis way to Spain, where he was couiteously 
received, riominated superintendent of harhonrs in 
1618, and subsequently, in 1626, appointed to tho 
command of a fleet to the Moluccas, with which he 
enters the Eio,de la Plata, openin^g up unknown dis- 
tiiote to Eterotpean tradk But ihoitgh treated with^ 
the highest tegard, anfi most handsomely rewarded 
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weeks alter the- sMhnig.of the 
Edward died; asd the very saiine night, da^^^ ~ 
treinendouB storm and uproar cd the element#) ^ 
“Edward Bonaventnro" parted company with" 
ether, two vessels off tho lioffoden Isles, on the'x 
western coast of Norway, ley gales from the i 
regions oontinned Hewing for months after, oppoalag 
the progress of the bold explorers; nev6^C^^ 
Wilbughby, ih the “ Bona EsMranjsa,” acoompfmied 
by the tiny vessel of Comefius Durforth, bra^ly 
pushed onward to the eash until their crews were 
utterly exhausted. By tho middle of September tho 
elements had vanquislied their brave hearty and on 
the 18th of the month they ran for shelter into a 
small haven on the coast of Bnssian Lapland, formed 
by the month ofihe river Arzina, a district inhabit^ 
only by wandering Finnish tribes during a short 
time in tho summer. The season being too' far 
advanced to allow farther progress, Willonghly and 
Durforth resolved upon spending tho winter on ftie 
inhospitable coast, hoping to meet with some of tho 
natives, so as to be aHe to procure supplies of food 
and fud. But tlieir hopes wore doomed to bo vain. 
After fruitless expeditions in all directions, ineffeotual 
in discovering any trace of human life, the courageoim 
navigators had to sit down in such huts as they could 
build on the ice-bound coast—to fdt down never to 
rise again. The following summer some Bnssian 
fishermen found Sir Hugh Willoughby in his cabin, 
stiff and stark, and ground him seventy dead bodies, 
killed by hunger and cold, yet looking grand and 
daring even in death. In tho meantime whilo tlie 
explorers (d tho “Bona Esporanza” and “Bona 
C<mfidentis ” were perishing on tho coast a£ Lapland, 
Biohard Chancelor, in the “ Edward Bonaveuturo,” 
pushed onward to the oast, and sooceeded in gotting 
into tie Bay of St. Nicholsw, or White Sea, a part rf 
tho northern ocean whore no European, or any other 
ship, had ever been seen before. Steering southvmrd 
now, he found his w^y to tiiie month of tho groat 
river Dvina, and to the castle of Novo Dvinsk, which, 
a century after, grew into tho city of Archangel 
Tho commander of the castle received tho {ii^Ssh 
adventurers, who came upon him like appanttons 
from tho (donds, in tlio most courteous and hospitab)^ 
manner, and on the dlemand of Chancelor, ftu-nisbed 
him with sledges and horses to visit tho great 
Ivan R'lsilowitoh at Moscow. Ivan, a bold, “ " 
man and able warrior, had dim notions o! 
island hanging on to the skirte of Enrope, 
tho west of bis immense dominions, ca^^-^Bri 
loaming from his new visitor that pai ^ If thi 
was ruled ovor by a highly mfted youn^irinoe' 
name of Edward, no allowed mrasdlf to tv^ra 
enter into a treaty of friendship «id conimen 
his brother monarch. The treaty, brought h(^ g 
Bichard CliancHor in tho sninmor of 1554, ]ai& 
foundation of a new important phase of ind 
activity for England, in tho direct trade with 
Czar Ivan’s treaty with Edward VI., ma^ . 
the young king had boon dead six months, wn# 
fied by his successor, but not with mudh 'g^o^b^, 
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at the insteinoe of the dnke of Sohm^st, 

, hhn a,pension, with thop^t of "pilot-major,” m* 
vniving a general snpenusion over maritime aJSiirs. 
Being excewingly gentle in manners, Selastian Cabot 
- soon necamo a great favourite of tho young king, to 
, whom ho explamed the variations of the needle, vrith 
iaany other scientific and geograpliioal snbjects,.and 
, finally induced him to take a warm interest in the great 
^ project ho had cherished for years, that of reading 
, China by sailing to tho north-east, around tlio Scan¬ 
dinavian peninsula and Eussia. The consequence was 
the lise, trader royal sanctidn and patronage, of tho 
“ Mystorie and Coinpanie of the Mercliant*Advcntttreni 
for tho Discovorio of Begions, Dominions, Islands, and 
Places unknown.” 

Vast as were tho objects of tho society, its capital 
in money was of the smallest, being no more than six 
thousand pounds, divided into two hundred and forty 
shares, of twenty-five pounds each. Cabot's genius, 
however, made up, as mr as genius could do, for tho 
want of funds in tno groat entorpriso, for he personally 
superintended the fitting out of tho three little vesseu 
which were to make their way to China through tho 
northern polar seas, had them sheathed with metal, 
BO as to withstand the destructive attacks of worms, 
common to the warm latitudes which it w'as liolioypd 
they would reach, and in his attenti<m to details went, 
so far as to teach every seaman engaged for the expe¬ 
dition his duties, not only technioH but moraL With 
simple and affectionate earnestness he impressed 
upon all the importance of pqj-sonal purity and eon- 
soientions discharge of duty, and thonoccssity of being 
manly and upright in their intetwnrre with the in¬ 
habitants of the distant countries which they were going 
toexplore, warning them espodally not to provoke them 
by tosdain or contempt, but to treat them “ wilh all 
gontlonoss and courtosie.” The fame and biight 
example of tho old sailor-hore had the effect of rally¬ 
ing round him some of the best and bravest seamen of 
England, thus enabling bim to appoint a picked body 
of mariners as crew and officers of we three small ships 
which he started on tho perilous voj'ago towards the 
north pole. To tho command-in-ohief of the expedi¬ 
tion ho nominated Sir Hugh Willoughby, scion m an 
ancient and illnstrious family, ono of tho membois of 
which had filled the office- of lord chief justioo in tho 
reign of Edward III. Willoughby received tho title 
of “captain-general of the fleet,” while under him, as 
“ pilot-genoml,” served Bicdiard CSiancolor, a very 
remarkable man, oS whose future exploits the English 
nation found reason to bo proud. Thus equipped, 
the liny squadron sot sail, Willoughby on board the 
“ Bona E^ranza,” Chancelor in the “ Edlwaid 
Bonaventnre,” and an experienced seaman, Cornelius 
Durforth, as mptain (ff the tliird and smallest vessel, 
the “Bona Confidentia.” Both Willoughby and 
Chancelor carried with them letters of reemnmonda- 
tiun of Edward VL, written in Greek and Latin, and 
addressed to the “ kings, princes, and potentates in- 


,4own dreamit^ly fimn his palace at Greenwich as 
wo fhips Of the little fleet went sailing by on the 
/wight May,morning,dipping thdr colours intone 
- water— perii^ dreaming of fer-ayfay sunny Caiibay 
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, y, ;. ttodfr and iodTjafigr; and wMiever she 
dlS '^i^^liraida it was ohiady in oomienoe to the vishes 
,Qflkilf! #{ianurh and German relatives, and of the man 
vrhom she was cronching n^th insane passion. 
' after her aooessiou, she rratored, on a faint from 
Charles, the privileges the merchants of the 
[yard; and the interest of the Hanseatioa being 
to the estabiii^ment of a direct trade 
Jk^ween England and Russia, Chancdor and his 
mends, chim among thorn old Sebastian Cabot, had 
mtioh trouble in prosecuting their sch^taes directed 
towards this objecst. After the immense difficulties 
and dangers encountered in the'last expedition, Cabot 
himself seemed to doubt whether the empire of Cathay 
and the shores of India could be reachra by the road 
to thfe north-east; and to make the best of &e success 
that had been achieved, it was Tesolvod by his advice 
to change the “ Mystorie and Companie of the Merchant 
Adventurers for the IJiscoverie of Regions, Dominions, 
Islafids, and Places unknown ” into a simple “ Russia 
Company.” The opposition of the Steelyard ’traders 
having been overcome through the active help of 
some of Cabot’s influential patrons, shareholders 
in his undertaking, which was the more effective 
on account of the utter apathy of the queen to every¬ 
thing relating to trade and industry, the new com- 
pany^finally obtained a royal charter allowing them 
to. cariy out their designs. The preamble of the 
' charter, dated the 6th of February, 1655, set forth 
“that the marquis of Winchester, lord high trea¬ 
surer, the eaii of Aiundel, lord steward of the Queen's 
household, the earl of Bedford, lord privy seal, the 
earl of Pembroke, Lord Howai'd of Effingham, lord 
high admiral,” and others named, “ had already flttod 
oOt ships for discoverio northward and north-eastward 
to lands and seas not os yet frequented by any Christian 
monarch,” and thert “ one of the said ships arrived safe 
and wintered in the dominions of our coumn and 
brother Ijord Ivan Bazllowitoh, emporor of all Russia, 
who entertained them honourably and granted them 
letters to us, with license freely to fraffle in his 
country, and other privileges under his signet.” In 
ConsCquenoe, the royal charter assigned to the asso- 
datior. “fall liberty to resort not only to all parts of 
tihe Emperor’s dominions, but to all other parts not 
kitown to our subjeots,” ordering likewise that “ none 
but such as shall be free of, or licensed by the oom- 

S iny shall frequent tlic parts aforesaid, nnder for- 
iture of ships and merohandise, one half to the 
brown, and one half to the company.” The adminis- 
; tration of the Russia Oommny was vested by the same 
,tfluirter in a governor and " twenty-eight of the mod: 
'Sedate, disoroet, and honest follows, four of whom to 
be called consuls, and the otlier tweuty-four to bo 
oaBed assistants,” the appointment as first governor 
'Ibr^life being given to Bebastian Cabot. The 
explorer, one of the tme sea-kings of tho 
^British Isles, did not enjoy the small honour thus 
;|«>towed t^n him very long, departing life before 
'0a^t(ai of Maiy’s rei^, at tho full age of four score 
In death, as m*lifo, England was ungrateful 
t'l^e of the noblest of her sons. No pen recorded 
U tdade OfVit^ulttmQ of the disooverer <a America. 
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fbiibdej'&a of the Rnssia Company was the 
almoe^ soRtary instance of a good or useful act of the 
feign of Mety; which otherwise proved as fatal fo the* 
development of trade and industry as tho most per¬ 
nicious years of the rule of Henry VIII. Not content 
witii stifling the* inner life of tho nation under a 
hideous religioim persecution, tho priests into whose 
hands the govemraontr of the realm had fallen re¬ 
pressed all healthful physical energy by laws of the 
most arbitrary kind, which seemed as if designed 
to make an end of England as an industrial qonntry, 
and turn it into a quiescent paradise of monka One 
of the first parliamentary dooroos of Mary laid heavy 
duties, much higher than those of the preying reign, 
upon all imports and exports; another re-establisbod 
varions ancient monopolies, such as that of tlio 
Steelyard Company; and several more put a bridle 
upon whole classes of tho industrial population, 
and upon buyers as well os sellers of go^. By 
1 and 2 Mary cap. 2, it was enacted that “ whosoever 
shall wear silk in or upon his hat, bonnet, girdle, 
scabbard, hose, shoes, or spnr-leathor, sh^l be im- 
prisoded for throe months, and foifoit ten pijunds, 
excepting mi^istrates of corporations and poi-tons of 
higher rank; and if any person knowing his servant 
to offend a^piinst this law, do not put him forth of 
his service within fourteen days, or shall retain 
him again, ho shall forfeit one hjindred pounds.” 
Another statute, 1 and 2 Mary cap. 7, prohibited, 
under heavy penalties, “linen-drapers, woollen-drapcra, 
haberdashers, grocers, and mercers, not free of any 
city, burgh, or noriwration town, and living in the 
open country, out <k the said cities and towns, from 
vending their wares in the said cities and town*, 
excepting in open fairs.” Other acts of llio same 
kind interfered with and obstructed a number of 
trades and industries, the most notable of them all 
bnt annihilating the woollen luanufooture. This lost 
statute, 2 and 3 Mary cap. 11, ordered tlmt “no 
clothier, living out of a city, borough, or market- 
town, shall keep above one loom in his bouse, nor lot 
out any loom for hire; no woollen-weaver, living out 
of a city, Imrough, or market-town, shall keep more 
than two looms, nor more than two apprentices; no 
weaver shall have a tucking-mill, nor m a tucker, 
fuller, or dyer;' no tucker nor fuller shall keep any 
loom ha his honse; no poi-son who has not heretofore 
boon a clothmaker shall hereafter make or weave any 
kind of brdad white wocdlon cloths, but only in a city, 
borough, town corporate, or market-town, or else in 
such places whore such cloths have been used to 
be commonly made for ten years preceding this act ; 
and no person shall sot up as a weaver unless he ha^ 
previously.sorved an apprenticeship of seven years pa 
the business.” That the English woollen manufacture 
survived on act like this showed a truly immense 
vitality of the trade. 

The death of Mary, preceded 1^ the loss of Calais— 
an event for more detrimental from a commercial than 
a political point of view*, as it deprived England of an 
impeutant staple for woollens aio^ other merchandise 
—finally olosra the long oountoyOf indnstrial decline; 
and the aooesmon of EliMbefla (^ned up on era 
brighter mtd fuller of proi&rity Inan any yet seen, 
aod arbitrary as. a-|XMitiea] riiler, capricious os 
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A religions lawgiver, and vulgar as a patron of art' odacdiea used Ijy people of ^ietin^on?*! , tradl^'! 

and literature, Elizabeth vwa superlatively great as of Antwerp, seeding to tile EloFentiJ^e^ Jpl^' l4‘ 
a queen of trade and industry, rossessod of a com- resident in the oily, oominised “one hundred jf^ 
inercial talent approaching genina careful in hus- sixty-nine bakers, seventy-eight butchers, rdnetj^ttro 
bandiqg the resources of tluj state like her own, but fishmongers, one hundred and ton barbor-surgeO)^ 
liberal to prodigality whenever high interests were five hundr^ and ninety-four toilors, one huudiw 
ocmcemed, whenever the harvest promised to repay and twenty-four goldsmiths, besides a gimt nttai§w,' 
amply for the seeds thrown into the ground, Elizabeth of lapidaries and jewellers, three hundred nuu)^ 
was eminently fitted to raise England from its low painters and giuvers,” and an infinite number of 
condition, and to lead it onward into rivalry with the mercers, drapers, haberdashers, and other retail dealei^. 
first industrial powers of the world. In attmnpting I'be houses he calculated at thirteen thousand five 
ti^ immense task, which seemed to stand clear before hundred, mentioning the rent as “ extravagantly dear, 
her eyes from the beginning, the queen was highly so as, except Lishon, to surpass any city of Europe; 
favoured by outward oircumstances and opportunities a set of lodgings of five or six chambers, with a nail 
such 08 no other monarch had enjoyed before, and garret^ not letting for less than two hundred 
England was bursting with repressed energy, and crowns yearly, and tho greater lodgings and smaller 
tbe nation cried for nothing more than to be freed kind of houses usually at five hundiw crowns and 
from the heavy shackles which restrained all its upwards.” But the riches of the inhabitants were 
movements; and at the same time, just while the cry in proportion. “Onb of tho foreign merchaut^^' 
was loudest, a field was opened which afforded room for Guicciardini says, referring |o a member of the house 
more than tho pont-up current of industrial activity of Fugger of Augsburg, whilom weavers, and after- 
that was awaiting tho opening of the flood-gate^ At wards money-londore to Henry VIII. and othor kings 
tho accession ofEHzabeth the people of the Netherlands and potentates, “died worth above six millions of 
ongrossod the trade of Europe, but at the veiT moment crowns; and there are many natives, traders and 
their prosperity was highest, the heavy blight of a others, worth from two hundred thousand to four 
combined military and pridstly dospotism was upon hundred thoufflind crowns.” The greatness of Antwerp 
them, and there were all the signs that Spain and Borne essentially consisted in its being a owiuopolitan city, 
together would d!rag them to the ground, and if not open to all greeds and races, and aiming at free trade 
utterly annihilating the social and political life of a as far as understood^ by the ago. “ Besides the 
marveilonsly industrious race, yet inflict such wounds natives,” Guicciardini records, “and the French,' 
as to drag the country down to tho rank of secondary who are here very numerous, there are six principal 
states. That such was tho fate m store for the foreign nations who reside at Antwerp, both in war 
Flemish dominions of Ehilip II., neither Elizabeth nor and ^ce, making above one thousand merchants, 
her great minister could doubt for a moment; so that including factors and seivants, namely, first, Genuans, 
while raising English trodo and industry, they had secondly, Danes and Easterlings, thiidly, Italians, 
to look forward to expanding both sufficiently to fourthly, Spaniai"d8, fifthly, English, and sixthly, 
embrace and hold a part of the rich heritage of the Portuguese. Tho liabits of tho mercantile com- 
Low Countries. It seemed too great almost to be munity were “to moot twice every day, in tho morning 
received even in part, and but for an Elizabeth our and tli% evening, one hour each lithe, at the English 
tho throne, England in tho middle of the sixteenth Bourse, where, by their intoipreters and brokers, they 
century could have no more presumed to compete treat of buying and selling all kiuJs of merchandize; 
with the Netherlands for tho world’s commoroe, than from thence they go to tho Now Bourse, or principal 
the city of London to rival Autwei-p, and tho villages Exchange, whoi o, for another hour each time, they 
of Livei'pool and Manchester to emulate Amsterdiuo transact all matters relating to bills of oxehange, 
and Bruges. How prosperous -were the great Flemish with the said six nations and with Franco, as also for 
towns, particularly-Antwerp and Amsterdam, at the loans of money at interest”—usually at twelve pet cent 
period of Elizabeth’s accession, and how vast their even with such distinguished boiTowors as Eaiset 
j trade, compared with that of England,, may bo Ch.'rles, Philip IT., Henry VIIJ., Edward, Mary, and 
! seen from a "very remarkable description t>f the Elizabeth, all cf whom at times, when their exchequers 
Netherlands by a oonte»i^rary Italian writei, Luigi were empty, made humble a|mlicati<nis to the mor- 
Quiociardini, a native of Florence, and nephew of tho diants of Antwerjx But both Ilenry VIII. amd Mai^ 
great historian Francossoo Ouicciai'dim, Who left tlie lost their credit at Antwerp towards the end of their 
most clear and detailed account of commerce and reigns, and Elizabeth could borrow with difficulty at 
industry of tho age that has come down to the present the oommenoement of her own, the industrial pros- 
time. * perity of England being very accurately gauged and 

In his “Descrizione di Pa^ Bassi,” Guicciardini taken account of by the shrewd men of tho “six 

left on record that Antweip had at certain periods no nations” who spent two hours each day at the New 
loss than two thousand five hundred ship lying at Bourse. 

anchor in the harbour, and that “it was usual for Oonthming his account of Flemish trade and oom- 
five hundred ship to come and go in ono day, and moroc, Guiooiardinl funushes an interesting skoteh 

four hundred to come up the Scheldt in one tide;” of the intercourse between England and Antwerp.- 

1 also “ that ten thousand carts were (XMistantly empdoytd “ To England," ho says, “ Antwerp sends jewels apd 
in-barrying merchandize to and from the noighboui’ing predons stones, silver bullion, quicksilver, wtought, 
dountriee^ besides zaauy hundreds of waggons dail^ silks, cloth of-gold and silver, gold and silver thraad^, ' 
oomiti^ and going with passengers, and five hur^d omnblets, grogmms, spices, drugs, sugar, oottim, bUm-V 



4^ Ibien hfutii floaoiid coofse; aisti 

ko^ in great quantiti^ glass, salit 
vmstaliKo and otker merceries of all sorts, to a 
.|^t T&lne, as well as arms of all kind% ammunition 
mr. War, and household furniture. From England 
Ahtwm'p receives large quantities of fine and coarse 
duperies, fringes, and other things of that kind; also 
finest wool, and excellent safiron, but in small 
quantities; a pest deal of lead and tin; sheep and 
mbhit skins wr,thout number, and various other sorts 
df fine peltry and leather; beer, cheese, and other 
sorts of provisions in considerahlo quantities; as, like¬ 
wise, Miumsey wines, wbioh the English import from 
Candia.” As regards Scotland and Ireland, they 
added but little to the world-trade of the active 
Flemings. “To Scotland,” states Guicciardi:^ “ Ant¬ 
werp seuds but little, as that country is chiefly sup- 

K ” dfi'om England and Francoj; however, some spioery 
8 its way thither, with sugars, madder, mought 
silks, cambfets, serges, linen, and mercery. And 
Scotland sends to Antwerp vast quantities of peltry 
of many kinds, leather, wool, and mdifierent cloth, 
fine largo pearls, though not of quite so good a water 
as the oriental ones. To Ireland Antwerp sends 
much the same commodities as to Scotland, and Ant^ 
werp takes from Ireland skins and leather of divers 
sorts, some low-priced cloths, and other gross things 
of little value.” Concerning the total ammmt, in 
money value of the time, of the trade between 
England and the Netherlands, the Florentine writer 
brings forward some curions and interesting calcula¬ 
tions. “ In recent years," he states, “ they imported 
upwards of ono thousand two hundred sacks of Englisli 
wool to Bruges, worth two hundred and fifty thousand 
crowns, and of drajiory bnmght from England into 
the Netherlands there are undoubtedly, one jjrear 
with another, above tivo hundred thousand pieces 
of all kinds, which, at the moderate rate of twentj'- 
five m-owns per piece, is five millions of onjwns, or 
ten millions of guilders,” or about one million of 
pounds sterling. “So that," says he, “these and 
other merchandize brought to us by the Englirfi, and 
carried from ns to thorn, may make the annual 
amount to be more than twelve millions of crowns, 
or twenty-four millions of guilders,” or about two 
millions four hundred thousand pounds sterling— 
certainly more than two thirds of uie total commerce 
of England at the time. Nevertheless the dealings 
of the Flemings with England were small compare 
with their commercial transactions with France and 
Germany, the latter country especially, from which 
they^ imported, among other airiolos, according to 
Ouiociaraini, “above forty thonsand tnns of wine 
annually, which, at thirty crowns per tun, amount to 
one million four hundred and forty tlionsand crowns," 
and “sixty thousand lasts of grains, chiefly rye, 

. worth one million six hundred and eighty thousand 
crownB,”y, The latter merchandize was mainly carried 
by ;8ea to Amsterdam, where, the Italian records, 
•« twice in every’ year fleets of throe hundred ships 
t(| 58 tber come m from Dantzick and other ports on 
Baltic, and five hundred ships are often seen, 

, inoefly belonging to the inhabitants." Guiooiardini 
f lldds tiiat Amsterdam stood next to Antwerp in extent 
MtradiE! among the cities of the Netherlands, 


Quten Miteb&th, in attempting to bring the com¬ 
merce an4 industry of England on a level and in 
competition with that of the Low Countries, could 
not he unaware of the immensity of the task before 
her, the trade of the whole realm at her accession 
being insignificant even when compared vrith that of 
Antwerp ^one, into the port of uhioh four hundred 
vessels glided with a single tide, and in whoso 
merohimts' books all the monarchs of Europe figured 
as debtors. Shortly after her accession Elizabeth 
attempted to borrow the small sum of sixteen thou¬ 
sand pounds from the citizens of London, but could 
not get it on account of their real or pretended 
poverty; and though C^il managed aBer a while 
to raise tire, amount by threats and coaxings from 
a few wealthy aldermen, they declared that they 
could not lend it to her for longer than six months. 
All this was very little hopeful for the great object in 
view; hut Elizalbetb understood her subjects, as they 
began to understand her after a while, which proved 
a long step onward in the road to progress. To 
inspire confidence, the queen openly oxpltuned in 
the first session of her first parliament the simple 
principle upon which she meant to act in raising the 
prosperity of the kingdom, it being to make trade 
flourish by making it free. The motive was em¬ 
bodied in the earliest statute affecting commerce mid 
industry that was passed, the 1 Eiizaboth cap. 13, 
which repealed the most obstruotive portion of the 
old navigation laws, decreed for the “ protootioa ” ot 
English shipping. It vtras stated in the preamble 
“ that since the* making of the said stated, other 
sovereign princes, finding themselves aggrieved with 
the said acts, as thinking that the same were made to 
the hurt and prejudice of their country and navy, 
havo made like penal laws against such as should 
ship out of their countries, in any other vessels than 
of their several countries and dominions, by reason 
whereof there hath not only grown great displeasure 
betwixt the foreign princes and tlio kings of ibis 
realm, but also the merchants havo been sore grieved 
and endamaged,” on which good grounds tlie pro¬ 
hibition against the use of foreim shipping by 
British subjects was repealed, with 3ie proviso,liow- 
over, that all ships so employ^, whether in exporting 
or importing goods, should pay aliens’ customs. 
Exceptions were made in favour of two London 
companies engaged in the continental trade, the 
“ Merchant Adventurers,” and tlio “ Merchants of the 
Staple,” who wore permitted “ to lade merchandize 
on foreipiers’ ships, provided there be not English 
shim sufficient in nnmbor for saoh embarkations, 
without being for that cause subject to aliens’ duties." 
The merchants of Bristol were likewise privileged, on 
account of “ having sustained great losses at sea fimn 
enemies, who have taken all their best ships and 
much substance,” to use foreign ships without liability 
to aliens’ duties, “if there m no English shipping 
suffloiont within forty miles of Bristol.” It was a 
movement towards free trade greatly in advance of 
the current notions of the age, and for which the 
queen had to suffer mi^ obloquy till the time when 
results came to justify 1% wise policy. 

* In her endeavours to raise tlm nation to a higher 
state of prosperity, Elizabeth was Mtunato enough 
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to ii^eet with « moBi abki xoan, <}£> large iriisim 
BPoilbM integrity, who before long becwae, her o^ 

. mdlldal,’ as Cecal was her politic, adYiser. Thi« 
■#*8 '^omas Gresham, the son of a lord mayor oi 
>!L<md(m, bom in 1610, and who join^ to the ad¬ 
vantages of having been a mercer’s apprentice in the 
oitv that of a learned education at Cambridge, where 
phuOBophy made him understand trade better, and 
• trade philosophy. When still young he went to 
Antwerp, to assist there in a mercantile agenoy kept 
by his mther, one of his occupations being tone^tiate 
loans for Henry VIIL, whose perennial want of cash 
fomishod employment to more tham one firm of' 
bankers at the great European money-market Having 
been in his father’s service for about seven years, 
Thomas Gresham was himself appointed king’s 

3 ;ent ” in 1644, at a salary of twenty shillings a day. 

e filled the office till the death of Henry VUI., cmd 
during the whole of tho reign of Edward VI., with 
ever-incroasiug demands upon his activity as a loan 
negotiator', but in spite of his zeal he was dismissed 
soon after tho accession of Mary, on account of an 
odour of heresy that was hanging about him. How¬ 
ever, the saintly advisers of the queen soon repented 
themselves of their act,, for tlie successor they ap¬ 
pointed to him, one Dauntsey, though undemably 
orthodox, could raise no cash, and they were glad 
enough to reinstall Gresham anew as “ queen's agent” 
At the coming to the thicne of Elizabeth, Gresham 
had two places of busine^ one at Antwerp, managed 
by an able assistant Mchard Clough, Wul another 
in Lombard Street, in the city of London, in which 
latter “shop," fiourishiug undm* the sign of the 
grasshopper, he himself carried on tho trade of banking 
and money-lending. It was here the queen got 
acquainted with Gresham, who showed himself as 
able and willing to help her in her necessities as 
ho had helped her three predocessore on the throne; 
and forming a very high opinion of his mercantile 
tact and wisdom, she lighted him at the close of 
1559, and sent him to Antwerp with the double 
function of ambassador and financial agent. In his 
new capacity, the penetrating knowlaige oi her 
commercial adviser proved of immense service to tho 
queen. Entering with his whole heart into her 
(^eat objectoi ho assisted her in every possible way 
to cany them out; he sent her plans fur ships, and 
woikmen to build them; he wmished her with 
instructions to erect gunpowder mills, vrtth receipts 
for dyeing wool, and with information for makmg 
steel, for tempering sword-biades, and for casting 
cannon; and he t&ld her how Antweip had risen, 
and how London might rise to be equal tp^Antwerp. 
That the great city on the Scheldt had now arrive 
at the meridian of ifs gloiy, and got into imminent 
danger of being crushed und^ the iron heel of Spaniidi 
despotism, was a fact patent to the inhabitants them'* 

I selves; and many of them, including the wealthiest of 
Ithe merchants, began making preparations tor fifight 
the year after Gramm’s arrival as ambassador. He 
himself stayed not to hear the forerunners of '(he 
inqtpsiiion and the hangmen of the “eounoil of blood ” 

E lng at tho gates, but returned to England | 
). the l^ions of Alva came tram|Hng ^wa thi 
of tbeBhJne* . „ , ’ 








^ inurderous porsm^n 
Netherlands after the arriVtd of Al^ ai4 
all but unparalleled for hidebttsness even 
history of religions strife, exercised dnghlarl^ ; 
fi<dal effects upon England. Nothing r 

oould have done, and nothing that 'was |n 
nation's pevTer itself to accomplish, could have n[mP\ 
the prosperity (ff the kingdom so rapidly aa 
Philip, great^t enemy of England, did by the act m 
sending his bloodhounds against the unfortunate Pro¬ 
testants of the Low Countries, Murderous as was 
the persCouticni, it ;^et had its bounds in the 'very 
number of the victims, whose heads could not be 
Struck off all at once, and whom all the prisons oould 
not hold, so that many escaped to France and 
Germany, and many more to England. “Hence,” 
says the author of the “ Historia Belgioa,” a ooutem- 
porary writer, “after P’Alva had hanged, beheaded, 
and burned such numbers, yet greater numbera «tiU 
fled to find shelter and bread for their familiee in 
foreign parts, carrying thither arts and manufactures 
before only Imown in the Netherlands. In England 
the decayed cities and towns of Canterbuiy, Norwich, 
Colchester, Sandwich, Maidstone, Southampton, and . 
many c^er toims, were filled witli nunafactuiers of 
woollen, linen, and silk, the same as it happened two 
hundred years before,” or about the year 1360,, 
“ when the Belgians and Flemings, driven from their 
Jkomes by frequent inundations, first taught toe 
English toe art of making woollen cloth, of which 
they were before ignorant, being skilled only in 
husbandry, keeping of sheep, and war.” “It was 
now,” tho author continues, “ that toe fugitive Netlmr-. 
landers taught the English the makings of bayes, , 
sayos, and other slight stufi’s, as also the weairing of 
fine linen, and m^e their country very populous.” 
The first great stream of Dutch iramigi’ants settled’ 
in tho eastern counties, particularly in and about 
the city»of Norwich, whidi, long in a state of decline, 
had bc^me almost deserted since the rebellion of the 
agricultural labourers, led by “ King Ket,’* in 1649. • 
Under the feet of the industrious Flemings, the grass 
soon ceased to grow in die streets; the whole popula¬ 
tion, foreign and' native, took to spinning and weav¬ 
ing ; toe city grow far bej’ond its foimer dlmei^-ions, 
opulence took the place of poverty, and education of 
ignorance, and Norwich manufactures got famous all 
over the world. The Flemings, too, had a taste for 
art as well as fur industry; they filled their bouses, 
once they had settled down and become citizens of a- 
new lan^ 'with paintings and sculpture, such as could 
not be found even in baronial halls; and all around 
their dwellings they planted choice flowfrs, imknown 
before in England, toe Provence rose, camadons, and 
gillyflowers, till toe country far and wide had been 
changed into a great garden. As at Norwich, so ' al 
Clolohester, at Canterbury, Maidstone, Sandwich, mid ' 
numerous other plmiesin theoaatemand tontll’''ea8tem 1 ' 
counties, the ciirrent of immigration uniformly spread ’ 
industry and wealth. It spiead in ciruleiiL and opBr,: 

. tinned to flow unceasingly till towards the. end 
toe .century, flying Huguenots pressing in the tear 
flying WelloonB, all being equally well rooeiv^,eaiN^.| 
for, aad protect^ by the sagacious queen whQto'||^|u 
%iae]toehad|[iteoed(mtoQtorotmof EngloMbi^ ' 
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80 gr^t'in its odiubqxienoofl, 

' ^8^^ ciinwaTenae o<a^siancy in akeix^isg her pttn 
. arm orer earnest and ocmscieutions crowds 

W'li^ '8ribo left their homes far the sake of religion 
in England a better home. They profited by 
, tim ohango, but England profited still more, 
ji- rapid growth of national nrosperify under the 
role of Eli*ab©th began to snow itself before the 
,mm* ton years of her reign had come to an end. in the 
av^^tion of a building serving as a monument of 
Relish oommerce, the London Ezebango. It was 
enuioly the work of Sir Thomas Gredmin, who, with 
the trade and indystry of the Flemings as a constant 
model beloro his eyes, kept telling the queen that any 
fnrtiier loans of money sne might require ought to l)e 
raised, not in foreign countries, but among her own 
subjects; and that m order to centralize the financial 
iiunsactions of the mei-cantile community in a con¬ 
venient manner, and facilitate the whole of tlie opera¬ 
tions connected therewith, it w'as essential that there 
should bo a publio edifice for the pmp^, or a Bourse, 
like that of Antwerp). The necessity for such a 
building had shown itself long before, in the fimt of 
the London merchants holding regular meetings in a 
dingy place in Lombard Street, so that, the want 
being indisputable, the only question under discussion 
was who (mould boar the expense of erecting the 
required Bourse. Elizabeth, earnest as she was in 
lier endeavours to encourage commerce, never liked to 
part with casli unless absolutely indispensable; and 
not seeing lior way to recouping herself in the out¬ 
lay for the propose building, sho insisted that the 
citizens themselves should raise the money. But the 
majority of the London moi chants as yet were mean- 
spirit^, with little faitli in the groat future in store 
for England; and many of them even hated Gi’esham 
for proposing that the government should raise loans 
at home, instead of from foieign money-lenders, their 
notion being the old-fiishioncd one of the wealth of 
nations consisting, not in tlio amount of their industry 
, and trade, but in the hoarding of so much coin or 
' buUion. Impatient to Ic:^ his time and waste 
arguments with his thiok-hcaded brother citizens, 
Sir TPhomas Grosliam at last determined upon a grand 
not (if munificence, that of building the Bosirso which 
Loudon wanted, but would not pay for, at hie own 
expense. His intention having boon announced, the 
f (Corporation of the city, half ashamed of their mean¬ 
ness, offered to give the ground for the building; and 
'.a plot of land covered by thi'eo small lanes, called 
St Christopher’s Alley, New Alley, and Swan Alloy, 
was bought for the purpose, at a cost of three thousand 
'five hundrel poufi^. Gresham now set to work at 
ouoe, laying the first stone of the new edifice on tiie 
7th of June, 1666; and under the direction of a Flemish 
Ijnrohitect named Henrioke, the Bourse, designed in 
iimltatinn of that of Antwerp, with a square piazza 
,iu4he cmitrd and rooms over it, grew up rapidly, the 
'date-covered roof Iremg complete in the autumn of 
' the. following year. Somo time was lost over the 
'^^mal decorations, the taste and liberality of the 
queen’s merehant,” as Sir Thomas Gresham was now 


.ev«ri)^% ^aa completed before the end of 1669, and 
111 first month m 1570 Elizabeth inaugurated it 
with hecominj^ pomp,_ As reported by Tkpbacl 
Bolinshea, quaint chrtmtcler of contemporary events, 
“ on the throe and twenticlli of January, tlie queen’s 
majesty, accompanied by her nobility, came fi-om her 
house at the Stmnd, called Somerset Place, and 
entered the city of London by Temple Bar, Fleet 
Street, the Cheap, and so, by tho north side of the 
Bourse, tp Sir Thomas Gresham’s in Bishopsgato Street, 
whore she dined; then after dinner her grace returned 
through Cornhill, entered tho Bourse on the south 
side, and after her highness had viewed every part 
thereof above ground, ospoeialiy the Pawn, which was 
richly famished with all sorts of tho finest wares in 
tho city, she caused the same Bourse-, by an herald 
and trumpets, to be proclaimed the Koyal Exchan^, 
BO to be called fi-om thenceforth.” if Elizabeth’s 
sulnects had reason to be proud of their queen, the queen 
had equal reason to bo proud of such subjects as 
Sir Thomas Gresham. • 
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calfed, not suffering him to make a present empires like wastelands pertaining to Uio first corner, 
wadi to *148 fellow oilizeM; but 1 and grop^f ^ei)r way ronad the gjoat globe itself 


The period of the building of Gresham’s Exchange 
was memorable as an epoch in which tho commercial 
enterprise of tlie nation took wings and attempted to 
fly, England itself becoming too narrow for it. It 
was as if, awaking from a long torpor, the effect of 
half a century of ruthless despotism, the people seemed 
to become suddenly aware of the latent iwwer rest¬ 
ing within them, tho capabilities of their brains and 
anus, and tho immense resources of the land which 
bad given them birth ; and getting bold in the con¬ 
sciousness of their strength, spmng forward to enter¬ 
prises destined to spread the* glory of the English 
name all over the globe. The new-born energy 
manifested itself in a hundred different -ways, but m 
none so remarkable as in the rise of a number of 
daring maiitime adventurers, who, with material 
means' utterly inadequate to their lofty dreams, 
entered upon a series of marvellous discoveries, 
navigating unknown opeans in frail boats, more 
cockleshells in size, layi^.their bands upon mighty 
empires like waste lanes'attaining to Uio first comer, 
and groping their way round the gieat globe itself M 
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if it ha^ been a lake belonging to England. Tbt: 
first, ilk oi^er of time, of these great sea-nwers, was 
Hirtin Frobisher, a native of Yorkshire, of parents^ 
ikdt known, bnt probably a sailor in early life. Mis 
JTOtaon, often expressed, was that the finding of a north* 
WOst passage to Cathay and the Indies was “the 
only thing of the world that was left yet undone 
whereby a notable mind might be made famous and 
fortunate and acting upon tliis idea, engendorod 
chiefly by the iailnre of Cabot’s plan to discover the 
shortest road to China by sailing to th,e north>oast, 
Frobisher made the greatest possible efforts to get the 
necessary means for carrying out his vast scheme: 
He succeeded in finding a patron in the earl of 
Warwick, older brother of Leicester, the favourite, 
and with liis assistance and that of several London 
merchants, fitted out three small vessels, the “ Gabriel," 
of thirty-five tons, the “ Michael,” of thirty tons, and 
a pinnace, or open boat, of ton tons, with which he 
loft the Thames on the 8th of June, 1676, Queen 
Elizabeth looking on and waving her hand when the 
tiny craft glided along in front of Greenwich Palace, 
as King Edward had done twenty-three years before, 
when Willoughby sailed down the nver on the 
dreamt road to Cathay. The now undertaking was 
even more perilous than that of Willoughby, the 
diminutive embarkation to which he intrusted fortune 
and life being IcqiB than one fourth the size of the 
vessels fitted out by Sulmstian Cabot, and to all 
appearance utterly inadequate, not only to brave the 
dangers of the polar regions, but even to cross the 
AGantio. But Maiiin Frobisher, determined to do 
•* the only thing of the world that was yet left un¬ 
done,” sailed forth with his three little bmts into the 
unknown regions of the north-west, as if engaged on 
a river trip: steering along the east coasts of England 
and Scotland, he made his way to the SheGands; 
from theuoo to the Faroes; then westward to Iceland 
and Greenland; and, rounding Cape Farewell, got 
into the channel leading to the vast Hudson ^y 
—channel still known as Frobisher Strait. Eot 
being able to find a western outlet of Hudson Bay, 
and running short of provisions, the daring adventurer 
now saw himself conipellod to return, which he did 
after capturing one of a tribe of Esquimaux, which 
the English sailors, on their first appearance, took 
for porpoises, but which their captain declared to bo 
merely “strange iiifideles, whose like w'as never 
seen, read, nor heard of before.” With his Esquimaux 
passenger, and soveral other curious things he was able 
to pick up, Frobisher started back for England; and 
, after encountering a torrible storm, safely arrived at 
Harwich on the 2nd of October, “highly commended 
by all men for his great and notable attempt, but 
specially famous for tup groat hope he brought of the 
passage to Cathay.” 

Fiobislior firmly believed in the existence of a 
passage westward.from Hudson’s Bay; and his great 
object in returning to England was to fit out some 
larger vessel^ with a better stock of provisions, so 
as to ^ able to sail onward to the golden lands 
of the east. In this, however, he was greatly dis¬ 
appointed; tl\e queen commended him much, but 
would advance no money, and the London merchants,, 
bis old friends, being equally unwilling to invest 


tkelif i^e oaah in hynoimioil ^/oafis 
he .ww himself compelled wit^ 'thei deepi^‘ 
to abandon the enterprise, or at least to postpone It* 
Thus passed seven or eight years, at the end of whitm 
a curious accident did more for the hold adventntfi^ 
than all his eloquence, his real merits, and his oner^. 
had b^n able to achieve. One of the sailors in t^' 
expedition to Hudson’s Bay had brought home to ha' 
wife, as a memorial of the voyage, a large piece of 
stone-like black mineral, which, after being carefully 
kept for a long while, happened to fall into the fire, 
where it “glistened with a bright marquosset of 
gold." The good woman opened her eyes very 
wide, lost in Wank astonishment, but recovering 
her senses, snatched the bright stone from the flame, 
at the risk of Imining off her fingers, and ran with it 
to a goldsmith. The man told her it was ore oon- 
taining gold, and advised her to keep the moret of 
the discovery, which she did so well that in a flaw 
days all London knew of it. Mow was the time for^ 
Martin Frobisher. There was no more need for* 
begging, entreaty, and persuasion, he had vessels^:? 
offerod to him on all sides; and the queen herself' 
showed great anxiety that he should accept one of the 
shins of the roval navy in searohinsr acain ter the north- 


possible of the hlaok-looking stuff which the sailor’s 
wife had seen glittering in the fire. Frobisher took 
the proffered queen’s ship, the “ Aid,” with two other 
vessels, and embarking in great haste, set sail ^ain 
in May, 1677, once more made his way to Icerand 
and Greenland, and ono^ more ran into Hudson’s Hay. 
After taking on board several hundred tons'of the 
golden ore, not without some severe conflicts with 
the Esquimaux, who resented the invasion of thmr 
territory, and the previous capture of one of their 
brethren, Frobisher turned his face homeward, and 
reached England in safety in the latter part of 
September. Being carefully assayed now, it was dis¬ 
covered fhat the Hack mineral which had been found 
in America contained, indeed, gold, but in veiy minute 
quantities, so as to make it a not particularly 
valuable commercial transaction to fetch it from 
across the Atlantic, Nevertheless, it was Giought 
that Gie ore might not have been well chosen, and 
that some it would contain a much gi'eater tpro- 
portion of Gio coveted yellow metal; which sup¬ 
position being favoured by the queen, the gold fever 
spread all over England, and half the vessels of the 
kingdom were put al the disposition of Martin 
Frobisher. Ho selected fifteen of the finest ships, 
with which, well equipped, and stored with abundance 
of provisions, ho set sail on the Slst of May, 1578, 
resolved both to discover the nqrth-wset passage, 
and to bring back abundant supplies of the gold 
containing mineral. This time, however, with vastly 
greater means than before at his command, he was 
most unsuccessful, ter, wrived at the American ocm 
tinent, Frobisher found the strait which ^re his 
name blocked up by ice, and could not get into 
Hudson’s Bay; and thougb he subsequently entered 
it by another bfaannel, he could discover neither « 
western onGet nor the golden ore, and had to return' 
to England completely disjqtpointod. Bnt idthongh % 
failure so far, the tiearches for the north-west passage 
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tw 9 {»mt of ^ntwprtae whicSl had now 
^^y^ y^watcgncd, (uid which came to fom the hasia 
of •Ihigland’a Mute greati^eBs. 

‘ ’Ji» the aame year when Martin Frohiaher made his 
iboond voyage of exploration to the north-west, a 

r time hero greater than he, Francis Drake, left 
country on a southwwd expedition, the most 
Wonderful and daring that bad ever been undertaken 
try English saitors, being nothing less than an attempt 
to oircumnayigate the globe. Drake was already 
known as a told and successful adventurer, when 
planning this great enterprise, through having made 
several voyages to the Spanish West JndiM, in which 
he got some store of money by playing the seaman 
and the pirate;” and his now scheme starting pro- 
fe^ly with the main object of looking after money, 
he had bnt little difficulty in obtaining the assistant 
he wanted, toth in ships and men.* Like all his 
brother sea-kings of tlie period, Drake held vessels 
of the size of little fishing-boats quite sufficient for 
the purpose of exploring the most unknown regions, 
crossing the ocean through storms and hurricanes 
for thousands of miles, and examining the sea-girt 
globe to its farthest confines; and thus for his voyage 
round the world he collected no more than five frail 
barl^ the largest, the “Pelican," of less than a 
hundred tons burthen, and the smallest of but fifteen 
toM. With this little fleet, manned by one hundred 
and sixty-four sailors, a goodly number of them the 
sons of gentlemen, Drake set sail from Plymouth on 
the IMh of November, 167 Z, steering due south. 
After a long and stormy voyage, in which the five 
little boats were tossm alx)ut like feathers on 
the waves* of tlie Atlantic, the adventurers reached, 
on the 29th of May, 1678, the port of St. Julian, 
where they remained for two months, refitting and 
laying in a stock of provisions. On the _20th of 
August Jbllowinfe, Drake rounded the oontjnent of 
South America, passing through the Strait of Magel- 
hafns; and having parted company by this time with 
tho other veswcls of his little fleet, sailed in his own 
ship, tho “Pelican,’’ along tho coasts of Chili and 
Peru, attacking and plundering the Spaniards when¬ 
ever occasion offered. Continuing his norlh-westorly 
cointte, ho then made his way along the shores of 
California and North America, as far as Vancouver 
Island, in tho hope of being able to discover a passage 
into tho Atlantic, and finding in the west what 
Frobisher had sought in tho east. Failing in this 
attempt, he landed near the mouth of the Fraser 
River, and “took po&sossion” of the country in the 
name of Queen Elizabeth—the planting of a small 
flag, taken firom a* bark of a hundred tons, being 
deemed quite sufficient to annex an empire of bound¬ 
less extent to Ae little peninsula which had given 
I birth to Drake and tlio “ Pelioan.” Tho annexation 
having been accomplisbed, and the name of “New 
Albion” been given to*the million and odd square 
miles of newly-acquired landed property, the “ Pelican ” 
^iffiaped her oouine to the south-west, aoioss the Pacific 
Ocean, and reaching *the Molucca Islands on the 
4th of Novomtor, 1679, Java on the 16th of March 
following, and the Ckpe of Good Hope on the 16th 
ofjqne, the Utile vos^ proudly rim into Plymouth 
'i'- ' ' '' — 




HortotW' on ihe 8rd of November, 1680, having aooum* 
plisfaed the voyage round tqo world in two years and 
ten months. • The whole nation received Drake with 
rapturous applause, in which tho queen joined by 
honouring him with a visit on board his ship. She 
ordered Sie “ Pelican,” according to Camden, “ to to 
drawn Up in a small creek near Doptfonl, upon the 
Thames, as a monument of his so lucky sailing round 
the world ; and having, as it were, consecrated it as 
a memorial with great ceremony, she was banqueted 
in it, and conferred on Drake the honour of knight¬ 
hood. At this time a bridge of planks, by which 
they came atoanl tho ship, sank under the crowd 
of people, and fell down with an hundred men upon 
it, who notwithstanding liad none of them any harm. 
So that the ship may seem to have been built under a 
lucky planet.” 'Ihe world-rounding little “ Pelican ” 
remained at Deptford till quite decayed, and when 
broken up in very old age its oaken backbone fur¬ 
nished an ann-ohoir for the professor iff history at the 
university of Oxford. * 

While Frobisher was seeking a north-west pssage 
to India, and Drake was sailing round the globe, the^ 
old idea of Cabot of getting to Asia in an easterly 
direction was nigh being realized, though in a somewhat 
different sense than he had dreamt of, by tho com¬ 
mercial association formed under his auspices, tho 
Russia Company. 'Phe first operations of the company 
were subject to singular vioissitudes. The year after 
obtaining the royal charter incorporating it, the asso¬ 
ciation sent Richard Chancolor, with three ships, to 
Novo Dvinsk, or Archangel, from which he made his 
way over the route he had previously explored to 
Moscow, hod fresh interviews with the Czar, to whom 
he presented some rich gifts, and in return obtained 
large trading concessions, and tho promise that a 
Russian ambassador should be sent to England, in 
oi-der to keep up constant relations of fiiendsliip 
and goodwill between the two nationa That the pro¬ 
mise might not faO, Chancclor oflered to convey tho 
imperial envoy in his own ships, which being ac¬ 
cepted ho set sail again from tho White Sea in the 
summer of 1656, taking with him tho body of Sir’ 
Htigh Willoughby, ftnind on the Ijaplaud coast, as 
well as the two vessels laid up thei’o amidst enow 
and ice for three years. The return voyage was 
prosperous until Chancelor sighted tho coast of Scot¬ 
land, when a tonible storm aiOTe, which dashed his 
vessels upon some dangcftnis rocks near Pitsligo Bay, 
Aberdeonshiro, leaving him witli nearly all his com¬ 
panions to porisli. Among the few that escaped frop 
the wreck was tlie Russian ambassador, who made his 
way to London in sore plight, liaving lost not only 
the whole of the splendid presents destined bjr the 
Czar for the sovereign of England, but all his private 
property, to his ver^ clothes, thus presenting himself 
somewhat in the guise of a homeless vagabond. Queen 
Mary nevertheless received him. hut very coldly; and 
the Muscovite diplomatist becoming soon conscious 
that the government to which he ■vras accredited 
was too busy killing men for their religion to be able 
to do much for trjwe, be tot)k his departure in the 
spring of tho following year, escorted by three new 
vessels which the-Eussia^ompany had fitt<d out. 
"As commander of the new Expedition, and their oluef 
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^ the Oak’^ .domidioiis, the company 
jfcp^®(t«t4 Ahfch<«y Jenfcinson, ft very able mn, 
"luid .no Boofier arrived at Moscow when he’set 
W vfbtk to obtain new privileges and concessions 
%t.A trade not only in but through Bussia, his gimt 
dbjftct, conception cn a vast mind, being^ to establish 
, an overland transit to Cliina and India. IJy dint 
of soft speech and liberal presents he gOt all he 
{Wanted, a^er which he despatched several agents 
to the Caspian Sea and the finntiers of Bersia, from 
whom he received the report that an immense field' 
for commerce was lying open in that direction. To 
the exploration of this fidd Jenkinson now dovotod 
his whole energy; and to protect himself against 
interlopers, ho ^vised his company to obtain a par-1 
liamentary cJiarter securing their privileges and 
monopolies, in lion of the TO)y,l concession npon 
which their previous transactions had been bo^. ; 
This was done, though with groat difficulties, the 
rumour of fabled wealth to bo found in Bussia having 
started not*a few eager competitors, anxious to secure i 
a share in the overland road to Cathay and the Indies. 
Elizabeth, however, did not encourage th(^ pre* 
tensions; little favourable as she was to exclusive 
privileges, sire thought tlait the interests of oommerce 
would bo best secured by granting to the Bussia 
traders the full benefit of tlieir previous exertions, 
and they accordingly obtained, in the eighth yeai- 
of her reign, tlie sought-ibr parliamentary charter. 
Its tenonr strikingly showed the thirst for enter¬ 
prise that had arisen in England. - 
The act of p.^ Lament organizing fhe work of the 
Bussia traders who sought to establish an overland 
route to Asia, commenced by giving to their company 
a now name, not a little curious in its vague ambition, i 
It was enacted “ that the said company, sooioty, and 
corporation, shall henceforth be incorporated, named, 
and called only by the name of the Fellowship of 
English Merchants for Discovery of Now Trades, 
by that name alone to continue a corporation for 
ever, with all the powera and privileges of their 
.charter, or of any other corporation; and ,that no 
part of the continent, isles, ports, or arms of the sea 
of any emperor, king, prince, ruler, or governor, 
before the said first enterprise not known or fre- 

S [uented by the subjects of this realm, and lying 
iem the city of linden northwards, north-west¬ 
wards, or north-eastwards, nor any jiarts now subject 
to the Czar Ivan Bazilowitch, or to his sucoossors, 
sovereigns of Bussia, nor the countries of Armenia, 
Media, Hyrcania, Persia, or the Caspian Sea, nor any 
part of them, shall be sailed or trafficked into, nor 
frequented by any subject of England, either by 
tbomselvoB or their f^tois, directly or indirectly, 
other than by the order, agreement, consent, or 
ratification of the governor, consuls, and assistants of 
the said fellowship, or the more part of them and 
their successors, upon pain, for every offence, to 
' forfeit all such ships, with their appurtenances, goods, 
and merrhandizos, one moiety to the queen, the other 
/ to the company.” Appended to the act were several 
filmatw, the first of them leaving the trade to Norway 
|cee^ and the second providing “ that, for the better 
■taintenanco of the navy fmd uumnors of this 
it abhll not bp lawful for said company 
- '■ r" ' , ' :. ■— . 


jsngium mawnera, and the Liira itt brihging iaio tlpf, ; 
realm any merchandhm from their new trada»-'w,! 
pain, for every offence, of forfeiting two hundi^’. 
pounds, one moiety to ,be the qneena, and the otq^'' 
moiety to go to any English port towp having-;* i 
decayed harbour that will sue for it ” Affinal olauae < 
provided “that every of the queen’s subjects in¬ 
habiting the city of York and the towns of Newcastle- . 
npon-Tyne, Hull, and Boston, who have for the 
space of ten years continually traded the eourae of 
merchandize, and who before the 25th of December, 
1567, shall contribute, join, and put in stock to, 
with, and amongst the said company; and shall take 
for the famitnre of one ordinary, fall, and entire 
portion, or sltare, and do'in all things behave himself 
as others of the society are bound to do, slrall from 
the said 25th of December, 1667, be aocdnnted fVee 
as one of the said society and company in all respects.’* 
'The latter danse was due to the northern ports 
mentioned having largely contributed to the expenses • 
of Oabot’s first attempt to discover the north-east 
passive, which the queen, with the constant view 
of enconragii^ marittme enterprise, thought fit to 
reward in this manner. Notable in other rcimects, 
the act of mrliaraeut confirming the “ FellowsKip of 
English Merchants for Discovery of New Traaes” 
was additionally so' in being the first which estab¬ 
lished an exolnsively mercantile corporation in 
England. 

By the desire of thcf new company, which counted 
among its sharcholdera some of the* most influential 
merchants of Xiondon, the queen despatched, in 
spring of 1568, a special envoy to Biisaia, in tbo ' 
person of Sir Thomas Bandolph, most experienced 
diplonratio gentleman of the age, employed m no less 
than eighteen different embassies. Bandolph landed 
at Novea Dvrnsk, whore ho found, besides the castle 
and a large house built by tiro English traders, only 
a few huts; but proceeding up the River Dvina for 
about seventy-five miles, he came to the town of 
Colmogro, and eight httnored miles farther upwards 
he reached Yolo^a, an important city, and the scat 
of a largo oommerM. From here he travelled pver- 
land for five hundred miles, through a country well 
inhabited, to Mrascow, where the (^r received him - 
with much coi’diality, granting aU the demands 
preferred in favour of the "Englisir Merchants for, ' 
Discovery of Now Trades.” Meanwhile the active > 
representative of the company, Anthony Jenkinson, . 
had gone already in search of the new trades, and bad i 
succeed in establishing a regular intoroourse between 
the Oaspian and the White Sea, so as to' form tlie la«t ; 
great link in the important chain conimcting v 
and England. The arrangomente he had made cop- ' 
sisted m transporting go^ foom Astraklian up tibft i 
river Volga, in vessels scooped out of an entire tree, - 
as for as Yaroslar, a distance of ivoarly two thnusa T^ ^ 
miles; and from thence to carry them overland, for^; 
ahost dire hqndrod and thirty miles, to Vol(^a;'r 
where now hollow trees were ready to swim thepi-! 
down to NjOvo Dvinsk and the White Sea. T^ route' 
into the interior of Asia soon got so far perfected 
the ijgento of the .ooippany l^gan to push | 








/ • ;0iik(rti^ j^gliRh jaerol^dme, 'tesiaibiisjhlng offices at 
y, I Teheiao, «uui lodciDg forwai’d with gmt 

" .' yoiMiwMoe to the estaUishme&t of ititereoui-se 
'; "jyajdui^*. These ho^nl prosj^ts sadd^ily ome to 
/ in 157], wim the breaKing ont of a vast civil 

,:" I'^ir in Bnssia. The fixst Signs of it showed themselves 
jUflub Sir Thomas Bandolph was on his visit to the' 
'*/ ’dQiirrt of Moscow; and n^ long after ho had left, 

. having oonoladed his diplomatic and commercial trana- 
aotions, the long pending storm burst forth in full 
fur^. Aiming to do the same work in his oountir 
. which Heniy VII. had aocomplishod in England, 
to curb the power of the ieudal'anstocracy, Ozar 
Ivan exasperated the whole powerful class, and 
suffering some reverses in one of hie warlike expedi- 
tiojos, the nobles rose ^inst Itiin in a body, oaJling 
in to their aid tlie Khan of Grim Tartary, Tlie 
ktter, at the head of fifty, tliousand Mahometans, 
invaded Kussia in the spring of 1571, penetrating as 
&r as Moscow, which he set on fife, burning down, as 
reported, one hundred and eighty thousand houses, 
But this useless ferocity had the effect of brining the 
rebellious nobles again round to their monarch, and 
fighting at the side of Ivan Bazilowitch, they drove 
the Mahometans quicker out of Bussia thou they 
had come into it In the meanwhile, however, tho 
oonntiy had suffered enormously in the savage war¬ 
fare carried on, and tho trade of the English company 
had been all but annihilated, the burning of Moscow 
alone having caused tho desft-uotion of merchandize 
valued at above a hundred thousand roubles, while 
the loss suffered by the plunder of several rich 
caravans from Persia amounted to quadruple the sum. 
'lliis created great despondency among the share¬ 
holders, oird although Anthony Jenktnsou, whom the 
queen, in additiub to his other furretions, had nominated 
her reprosontativo ot tho court of Kussia, dsd every¬ 
thing in his power to restore the fiiUen fortunes 
of tho company, and even obtained tho Czar’s promise 
to make gesd thoir losses, tho afiairsof the corporation 
gradually dwindled down, ^mlil after a number of 
yeaia they became quite insignificant. Thus haded 
the ^rst attempt to make ari overland road to Indio, 
an attempt wlrich, in boldness of conception and 
skill of execution, corrsidering the narrow means at 
tho command of tho promoters, was not inferior to 
, .any other of the grand enterprises of the age of 
: Qimen. Elizabeth. 

, I The vast and all but marvellous increase of English 
i " .trade and industry, which began with tho accession 
•s of tho queen, maae itself strikingly felt towards the 
and of the ‘first half of her reign. “ There were,” 
.;f , reports a oontemporaiy writer, “ brought in an im- 
. ttteasarable use of luxurious commodities into England, 
•A, /aswines, spices, silk, and fine linen; of the latter 
of above ten raoats the dl, there is more than 
'5^ throe hundred and sixty thousand pounds yearly 
^; spent, which is half the value of our woollen cloths 
y/ ,sported.” The increase of luxuries led to tire enaet- 
"mSat several tmmptuaiy laws, ill iu keeping witli 
spirit of free trade raterod by Elizabeth, and, 
^ Ij^pafobably, much less of hm* own make than that of 
reptesentotive rathw of the old agri- 
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eultorah than of the new commerdal and industrhd 
interest, and violen% attached as such to the tradi¬ 
tional policy of repression- The laws forbidding the 
wearing of various certain costly articles were pretty 
harmless, inasmuch as few took any notice of them.; 
but far more dangerous were several attempts made 
about this period to “protect” certain trades by 
giving them excentional privileges, which proved 
only an impediment to their own activity, as wdl os 
an obstrucrion to others. To raise the woollen monu* | 
faotures of the eastern counties, the merchants of the 
Steelyard, who had been shorn of all their monopolies 
at the beginning of the reign, mrd entirely lost their 
old influence, were, forbMuen to import any goods 
similar to those made in England, as well os to export 
raw W(X>1 to Holland and Germany; while at the 
same time other trades were placed under paternal 
supervision by boaVy import duties on rival goods, 
and even parliamonfaiy injunctions for the more 
rapid ounsumption of their own produeo. One of the. 
most curious statutes of the latter kind was for the 


upon wearing felt hats, while they were able to make 
the most beautiful bead coverings of wool. Strudk 
with this injustice'and perversion of public taste, 
parliament in its wisdom enacted “ that every person 
above seven years of age shall weeA', on Sundays and 
holidays, a ciip of wool, knit, made, thioked, and 
dressed ip England, and dressed only and finished 
by some of tlig trade of oappei-s, on the foifeitnre 
of three shilUbgs and four pence for ovoiy day so 
neglected to bo worn; excepting, however, out of 
this act, maids, ladies, and gentlewomen, and ovoiy 
loid, kriight, and gentleman, of twenty marks iu 
land, and their heirs, and also such os have borne 
office of worship in any city, town, or bhiro, and also 
the wardens of tho London oompanies.” But so 
stubborn were tho subjects of Elizjtbeth, so opposed 
to bo guided by a wise legislature in matters of taste. 
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(injl so iK^o^iling tho Mask saporioiitjj^ of fipe 

kniUi^ Woollen kceoiug the train tight md 
oror ooai'so hats of felt, tliai tho poor “ cappers,” 
' flivtead of doing mom hnsiness in conseqnence of the 
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eiapted^ %c^'-;\pky , <^her, ^at^ver, tl^' •• 'IW 

itst^ie whereof, as tinao kioW Benre,'»ta*Ut;-1^ 
some further good order he had in parliament 4 
otherwise the same may he remedied; her malesti^ 
paniamoniary tieoroo, ootnuiiy goi more oouajfcu ju by good and deliberate advise of her oounselh 
trade. Tho statuto pmtocting the “oappors,” though being also thereto moved by the considerate opini^: 
^soboyod, was never repeal^, thus leaving it in the of the lorde-mayor, aldermen, and other the gai^ 
power of all succeeding kings of England to put their wise men in and about the oitie, doth charge and. 
(Objects into knit wooUen caps. straightiy command all manner of perscbs, of what 

Although repressive laws were found to bo of very quahtie soever they be, to desist and forbore from'; 
little if any effect, the principle wiis persevered in any new bnildings of any house or tenement within ' 
during tho whole of ElizalieUi’s reign, giving ri^ to three 
not a few alMniid statutes and royal proclamations. 

Ai^ng the most extraoidinaiy of these enaolmonts was person, where no former house hath bone knowen' 
an edict of tho queen against the growth of London, to have been in the memorie of such as are now 
published in tho twontynsecond year of her reign, the livingj ^d also to forbeare from lotting or setting, 
consequence mainly of a census of the inhabitants of the ' 


living; and also to forbeare from lotting or setting, 
or suffering any more families than one onoly to be 
city that had takcn'place, showing the ijopulation of tho placed or to inhabite from henceforth in any one 
metropolis to amount to above one hundred and fifty house that heretofore bath bene inhabited.” The 
thousand souls, among thorn no less than six thousand latter prohibition showed a not unwise regard of 
four hundred aliens. Thereupon Elizabeth issued a sanitary considerations, which now, for the first time, 
proclamation ofa very remarkable character, strikingly were considered worthy of attention by tho goyem- 
Ulustrative of the views of political economy prevailing ment, the constant recurrence of the fatal plague, or 
in lior ago. “ The Quoen^s Majeastie,” the proclama- illack Death, proving a stern teacher, 
tion, dated hTonsnoh, July 7, 1580, ran, “ perceiving After this injunotion, the proclamation ctmtinued: 
the state of tho citio of London—being aunciently “And to the intent that this her majestic’s royal corn- 
termed her cliambro—and the subnvbes and confines mandmont and necessary provision may take place, 


After this injunotion, the proclamation continued: 
“And to the intent that this her majestic's royal com¬ 
mandment and necessary provision may take place, 
and be dnely observed, for so universal a benofite to 
the whole body of the realine, for whose respects all 
particular persons are bound, by God’s lawe and 
man's to forbear from their particular and extraor- 
dinarie lucre, her majpstie straightly chargeth the 
lorde-mayor of tho citio -of London, and all other 
officers having anthoritio in the saino, and also all 
justices of peace, lordes and bailifes of bberties not 
being within the jurisdiction of said lorde-mayor of 
Loudon, to foresee that no person do begin to pre^ 
pare any foundation for an}’ new house, tenement, or 
building^ to serve to receive or bold *any inhabitautb 
to dwell or lodge, or to use any victualling therein, 
where no former habitation hath bene in the memorie 
of such as now do live; but that they be proLibited 
and restrained so to do. • And both the persons tliat 
shall «80 attempt to the contrary, and all manner of 
workmen that shall after warning given continue in 
than hath been in inun’s moraorie; - yet where there any such work tending to such newe buildings, tB be 
are such groat lunltitndos of people brought to committed to close prison, and there to remain with- : 
inhabite in small roomos, whereof a groat part are out baile, until they find good sureties, with bonds : 
seone very poore, yea, snob as must live oi begging, for reasonable sums of money to bo forfeitable and 
nr by woiso means, and they heajied up together, recoverable at her majestie’s suite, for the use of the 
•nd in a sort smof bored with many families of hospitals in and about the said city, that they will not 
children and servantes in one house or small tone- at any time hereafter attempt ftio like. And further 
meut; it must neodcs followo, if any plague or the said officers shall soaze all manner of stuff so, 
popular sickness sliould, by God’s pemissien, enter after warning given, brought to the placeiwhere such j 
amongst those multitudes, that the same wonld not nowe buildings shall be intended, and tho same cause 
only spread itself, and invade the whole citio and to be conveited and employed in any pubUok use for 
ooiifines, hut that .a great mortalitie wonld ensue tbe city or parish whore the some shall be attempted, 
the ‘same, whore her majostie’s personal presence is And fur the avoyding of the multitudes (ff fiunilios 
many times required: besides tho great confluence of heaped up in one dwelling-house, or fur the convert^ 
tpaoplo tixm all partes of the realme, by reason of the ing of any one bouse into a multitude of such tene- 
ordiparv tormos of justice there holden, tbe iwfoolion mente for dwelling or victnalling-plaoos, the said lotde- 
Wonld lx> also disperecd tlu-ougU all otlmr partes of mayoi, and all other offirsers, in their several libe^eS' 
the rfalmo, to the manifest danger of tho whole body within tholimites of three miles, as above mentioned, 
iherepf; .out of the which neither her majestie’s owne < sliall commit any person giving cause of offence, from 
^ean bo, but by God’s special ominangt^ ex-j tils daydf the publication of thu present proolamatioat 


thereof to increase dayly, by acccsse of people to 
inhabite in tho same, in snch ample 80 i% as thereby 
many inconveniences are soeno already, but many 
greater of necessity like to followo, ixdn^ mich as 
her majestic cannot neglect to remedio, having tho 
principal care, under Almightie God, to foresee afore- 
hand, to Imvo her people in such a citie and confines 
not onlio well governed by ordinarie justice, to serve 
God aud obey her mtijestie,—which, by reason of such 
multitudes lately increase^ can haitlly be done with¬ 
out devise of more now jurisdictions and officers for 
that purpose—but to bo also provided of siutentation 
of victual, f«x)de, and other like necessaries for man’s 
life, upon reasonable prices, without which no citie 
can long continue. And finally, to the preservati»ai 
of hor people in health, which may seem impossible 
to continue, though prestmtly, by God’s goodness, 
the same is perceived to Iw in liettor estate universally, 
than hath l>eeu in man’s moraorie;-yet where there 
are snch groat lunltitndos of people brought to 
inhabite in small roomos, whereof a groat part are 
seone very poore, yea, such as must live of begging, 
nr by woiso means, and they heajied up together, 
•nd in a sort smotbored with many families of 
children and servantes in one house or small tone- 
raeut; it must noodes followo, if any plague or 
popular sickness sliould, by God’s pemissien, enter 
amongst those multitudes, that the same wonld not 
only spread itself, and invade the whole citie and 
ooiifines, but that » gj*eat mortalitie wonld ensue 
the ‘same, whore her majostie’s personal presence is 
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' itncrciaii^ <», many ind^wUetSt 
> - ^ey t)e ooxamonly temed,' inmates or aader> 

' : Wmclx have been suffered tvithin these seven 

;^eiix^ contraiy to the good aunoient laws or customes 
. 1 ,'iff,the dty, or of the boroughes and parishes within 
the foresaid limit of three miles afore-mentioned, the 
' said lorde-mayor, and the other officers above-men- 
< tioned, shall spe^y cause to be’ redressed in their 
^^rdinaiie courtes and law dayes, betwixt this and the 
feast of AU-Saintes next conning; within which times 
' such undersitters or inmates may provide themselves 
cither places abroade in the realme, where many 
, houses rest uninhabited, to the decay of divers 
annoient boroughes and townes. And beoinse her 
majesiie intend eth to have this ordinance duely 
executed, her pleasure is, that the said lorde-mayor 
of London, and other the officers having jurisdiction 
within the said sftace of three miles above-mentioned, 
shall, after the proclamation hereof, as speedily as 
they may, moeto in some convenient place near to the 
said city, and there after conference had accord 
among themselves bow to proceed to the ^ecution 
hereof; and, if any cause shall so require, to imparte 
to her majostie’s privy coUnsell any let or impedi¬ 
ment that may arise, to the intent that remedy be 
given to any such impediment, according to her 
maiestie’s pleasure heretofore expressed," In the 
wake of this proclamation followed another forbidding 
the use of coal in the metropolis—the latter as 
nugatory as the former. The mighty current of trade 
of Sie chief city of the realra,hnd already grown too 
. strong for restrictive lemslation, for, as told by Sir 
William Monson, “ the Turks in those days believod 
England to he a town in the kingdom of London,” 

The trade of Ltnidou received a new impulse in 
1585 through tlio storm and sack of Antwerp by the 
prince of Parma, resulting in the final and absolute 
ruin of the Isr^ and opulent city. It ha^ suffered 
much before from the Sjxmiards, by whom it was 
partly burnt in 1676; but its vitality hitherto had 
sliowti itself greater t^n the overwhelming force of 
despotism, defying oven Alva’s soldiers and the blood¬ 
hounds of the Inquisition. However, Philip 11. was 
detenniriod to efhwt the destruction of Antwerp, both 
as a'punialimout of the heretics against whom m was 
warring with over increasing bigotiy, end to annihi¬ 
late the chief rival of Lisbon; and seeing that the 
killing of the principal inliabitants, the confiscation 
of thoir proporty, and the wildest licence given to the 
Spanish soldiers, had not the desired offeot, he issued 
orders to his ippresenlative in the Netherlands to 
Stamp out the city from the fiice of tho earth, to crush 
' its commerce, and raze its princij»l dwellings, ware¬ 
houses, and palaces to tho ground. The orders were 
firithfully obeyed; and in the autumn of 1685, nine¬ 
teen thousand people, tho flower of the population, 
were driven from their homos, and had to seek a 
pffum in Amsterdam and other Dutch cities, while 
e<}um numbers fled into England and Germany, 
JUiavintt none but the porost, least industrious, and 
hi<^ abandoned prt of the inhabitants behind. The 
;.]pain of the great Elemish emporium of tiiuio had an 
'ifxttaordinftry effect upon the commerce of England < 
'')[^;, wall as <ffj,£utop* In the words of Adam 


I fomoua city of Antweorp. not *mly tho 

finest of all Brabant, but likewise almost of all Europe, 
was miserably stripped of its wealth and prosperity 
whilst riches, arts, ingenuity, and indust^ crow^ 
into Amsterdam, in a manner so sudden lus hardly to 
be paralleled in story.’* Aocoiding to John do Witt, 
Grand Pensionary of Holland, “ about one third part 
of the dealere in and weavers of says, dnmaaks, and 
stookinga, who were settled at Antwerp, went into 
England because those trades were then new to the 
English, and therefore under no halls or guilds exolud- 
ing foreigners; another great part went to Leyden; 
the traders in linen fixed at Haarlem; and tho 
Flemish fishing wont mostly to Holland.” C!om- 
monting upn the fall of Antwerp and the rise of 
Amsteidam, John de Witt remarks, “the king of 
Spain acted according to the practice of all absolute, 
monarohs in destroying the greaf city, which ho 
thought too powerful, and disprsing the traffic over 
his other numerous towns; Wt the-merchants of 
Antwerp, being compelled to forsake their homw,i 
cht»«5 Amsterdam to settle in, because the islis of 
2 Iealand were not so well situated for inland oommercoM 
and there was no toleration of religion either inr 
Prance or England; in the latter country also tliere 
wore hoav}' duties on goods exported and impoited.” 
On the last print tho Flemish ti odors hold maxims 
far in advance of the ago, as reported by John Botero, 
author of a roraaikable treatise on the eauses of the 
rise and decay of commercial towns. “ Tho Flemish 
cities,” says Botero, “ were tho most mercantile and 
the most frequented for commerce and traffic in all 
Eui'ope, on the principal cause that the infinite 
quantity of merchandize imported and exported paid 
hut a very small custom.’’ This was a lesson wnich 
English governments took a long time to learn. 

The series of maritime expeditions commenced by 
Cabot, Frobisher, and Drake continued without 
interruption till the end of Elizabeth's reign, serving 
not a little to make tho English name known ail Over 
the glube. In 1586, Thomas Cavendish, a native of 
Trimby, in Suffolk, set out ou a second oircamnaviga- 
tion of the earth, quite as remarkable as that effected 
by Francis Drake ton years before. Ho left Plymouth 
with three small vessels on the 22nd of July, and on 
the 7th of January following passed the strait of 
Magellan, fium which point he k^pt his coarse close 
to the western coast of America, in the track of his 
groat predecessor. When opposite the (kdifornian 
%ore ne foil in, on the 28th of July, 1587, with tho 
“Santa Anna,’’ an Acapulco ship of seven hundred 
tons, laden with a oaigo of immense value, and aitor 
a desperate conflict extending over six hours, bmrdcd 
it ana seized the tioasure, which provec^ sufficient to 
make every man under the command of Cavendish 

S ndent in fortune for the rest of his life. From 
nia the adventurers, in their little fishiug-boats, 
sailed right across the wide Pacific and the Indian 
Ocean, doubling the Capd of Good Hope on the 12th 
of May, 1588, and reaching England again on the 9th 
of September, thus ^omplishing the circumuaviga- 
tioa of the world in littie more than twontv-live 
months. 'The rioh«|.||gought hack by Oavendisn and 
•bis oompanions had Agtoat effect towards stimulating' 
simiho* enterprises; and crowds of bold sailors stalled 
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tKcmi^ many of them woro littio else 
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jTafa was more mrtioalarly the case with the maritime 
explorations of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, who himself 
Wae in many respects the noolest and most perfect 
pf England’s sca-Mngs in the ago of Elisabeth. 
/OUjbert, a native of Bartmouth, in Devonshiro, 
’^dwoendant of nn old Norman family, began his 
i^reer os a.learned soldier, having studied at Oxford, 
su^ after distinguishing himself in the Irish wm's 
and the Low Countries, became a member of parlia¬ 
ment in 1571. die next published a treatise attempt- i 
ing to demonstrate the existence of a north-west: 
passage to Cathay and the Indies; and to show his 
belief in the theories advanced by him prated an 
expedition to therbgions already explored 1^ Frobisher 
in 1678, having obtained in the same year letters 
patent l^in the queen ^ving him authority to 
“ discover apd take possession pf any remote heathen 
and barbarous lands not being actually possessed ly 
any Christian prince or people." In the fitting out of 
the expedition, Gilbert’s half-brother, Walter Kaloigh, 
took an active part; but ou the first start turning out 
a failure he retired from it, preferring for the time 
his brilliant career at court to the dangers of the 
sea. Gilbert finally sailed from Cawsana Bay, near 
Plymouth, on the 11th of Juno, 1.583, with five small 
ships, he himself at the helm of the foremost vessel, 
a jewel in the fbm of a golden anchor, a present from 
the (pieen, conspicuously on his breast^ After taking , 
possession of hewfoimdland, Gilbert tried to mako 
his way into the Gulf of St. Lawrence, but lost the 
lar^t of his vessels in a gale off Cape Breton, which 
made him take the command of the “Squirrel,” a 
boat of ten tons, which he called his “little frigate.” 
The storm continuing, the remaining vessels ran 
extreme danger; hut it was in vain the captain of the 
“Golden Hind," a bark of forty tons, entreated 
Gilbert to turn back, or at least to transfer himself to 
the larger ship. Sir Humphrey refused to leave his 
ixist of danger, and kept battling with the gale till 
Monday, the 9th of September, when, in the words of 
the captain.of the “Ilind," the “little frigate" was 
“ near oast away, oppressed by the waves, yet at that 
time recovered, and giving forth signs of joy, the 
general, sitting abaft with a Ixxik in his hand, cried 
;put unto us, as we did approach within hoariug, ‘ We 
^nre as near to heaven by sea as by land,’ reitomting 
the same sjHjeoh, well Ix'seeming a soldier resolute in 
Jesus ClirW" “That same Monday night,” the 
captain continnos his narrative, “about twelve of the 
clock, the frigate being aliead of us in the .‘Golden 
Hind,’ suddenly her lights were out, whereof, as it 
Were in a moment, we Tost the sight, and withal onr 
watch cried the general was cast away, which was too 
true, for in tlial moment the frigate was devoured and 
SwaUowcd up by the sea.” • 

It was in emulation of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
whom ho felt, probably, ashamed of having deserted 
ih tiho hoUi' of need, that Walter Baloigh formed, the 
the death of his half-brother, a vast soheino 
tewlming the southern parts of North Ameiica, 
ac^pififiig ihe great bay known as U}e Gulf of Florida. 


,., liy’itUag 
'Ibft 'Englam hi' 
tnmed-in September, reposrtitog 'tlwy'hhl.' 
covered and taken possession of a h^nti^ CQiirt£t!%j 
possessing the most excellent olinmte and soi^ 
maty fine rivers, and intersected by numerous ^ 
of the sea, offering splendid harbours. The idoa i;^; ’ 
forming an English settlement in the new country m\ 
once oocurred to Kaleigh, who had hoen knightea in*.', 
the meanwhile, and the queen encouraged the plan 
iar as to give the distriot the name of Virginia. Tbo/ 
following year, 1686, SirWidter Baleigh despatched 
a fleet of seven ships to the projected colony, nndor; 
the command of his relative, Biohard Grenville; and 
sliortly after, encouraged by the royal donation of 
twelve thousand acres of the forfeited estates of the 
Irish earl of Desmond, he fitted out a third fleet for 
Virginia, to carry a number of emigrants thithm*. 
According to the account of William Camden, the 
antiquary, this expedition, which proved in a great 
measure abortive, made England acquainted with the 
tobacco plant, the u^ of which spread so raradly that 
by the end of tho reign of Elizabeth sinking had 
become 4nite general, “lliese msm,” says Camden, 
referring to the unsuccessful settlers of Virginia, 

“ who Were brought hack to England, were the first 
that us^ that Indian plant called tobacco, or niootia, 
which they used against crudities, being taught it by 
tho Indians. And from that time forward it began 
to grow into groat request, and to bo sold at a high 
rate, whilst in a short time men everywhere, some for 
wanitonness, some for health sake, with insatiable 
desire and greediness, sacked in the stinking smoke 
thereof through an earthen pipe, which pre^ntly 
they blow out again at their nostrils.” .His first 
attempt to establish a settlement having foiled, 
Baleigfa, with undaunted perseverance, fitted out three 
more vessels for the same objeot, inviting emigrants 
to America by the publication of a pamphlet called 
“ A True*Eoport of the New-found Land of Virginia," 
which painted the state of the country in rose coloum. 
This brought him one hundred and fifty adventurers of 
both sexes, who sailed froqi Portsmouth on the 26th of 
April, 1687, and arrived in Hatorask 11 arbour on the 
2JJnd of July. Tho first sight that met their eyes on 
landing was a quantity of human bones scattered 
the heaoh, the remains of settlers from England, wlxo 
had boon slain by the natives; and on prooe^ing 
inland to tho old colony, which was expected to ho 
still in existence, nothing but ruins could be found, 
the village built ly the first emigrants sent out by 
Baleigh being reprinted by a few heaps of stones, ' 
among which tire wild deor wore crouching, feeding 
ou tho herbage and melons which had overgrown thn ' i 
floor and crept up tlie walls of the former dwdlingSk 
Though profoundly discouraged Igr this s^tado, & : 
emigrants nevertheless set to work burlding fresh 
houses, not, however, on tho old site, hut op tho 
island of Bwuoke, wluoh new setilemont they called . 
the city of Baleigh. Nature here offered everything 
in abundance for the supply of physical wants; but i 
for this vejy reason the settioment proved a compb^,’! 
^urC. Having nothing to do but gather j 
fruit coming to their very lips, shoot the fearfoxflj'fj 
approaching d>w, and .dinw nets from tho 
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11^ the adveataretiit ’&«oil, to theh^ 
mm tttinbttiuu), from the etraggHe fbr oxieteiuse, 
tjkgfttt by qnerrelUns amuDg' thetniwlves, aad after 
(nm entoied into dupotes with the natiTAs. On 
hearing that hia now oolony was not getting on 
bettor tiaan the old one, lUlolgh, at the end of two 
years, sont ont a small fleet with supplies, both in 
men and Stores, to the settlers, hoping to inspire them 
tliia means with new cnor^. But the fle&t, 
iflattorleed by storms and Spanish privateers, flying 
offinfaoota of the groat Armada, did not roach Virginia, 
and the ultimate fate of the English settlors was 
• never known. All perished in the earthly paradise 
where they had sought a home, without leaving 
a traoo behind them; their very bones disappoai'ed 
under the rich vi^tation the soiith, and the city 
of Raleigh became tJio habitation of boars, wolves, 
wild oats, and ratllosnakos. Thus sadly ended the 
first attempt of England to found a colonial ompiro. 

Elizaboth took very little direct interest in the 
cnlonimttion sohemoa o*Raleigh and othors, her efforts 
for tlio onconragomont of commerce and industry 
being diipcted more to carry immigrants into England 
than to send omigranto away from it, and more to 
foim a navy flt to undertake the profltablo carrying 
trade of the Dutch and Flemings than fleets entering 
upon showy conquests like those of the Spaniards and 
Foitiiguosu. At the aocesaion of the queen the navy of 
England was of the most insignifleant dimensions, tho 
wEole number of ships ownod by natives not being equal 
to the anivalsor departures of the port of Antwerp on 
a single day, iiking tho average of the year. The 
vast incioase of commercial* activity, and tho un- 
weariwi efforts of tho govommont, had tho lesult that 
in 157J,,whun Elizabeth had been thiiteon years 
on tho thioiie, tho ontirc navy, royal as well as 
moicantilis compiihod one humred and forty-siz 
voHsc'ls, of winch thiitoon belonged to tho orowu and 
the rest to meichioits, the latter, however, being 
armed as well as tho former, and bound by law to 
oarisi in the dofunoe of the oountiy. For tho next 
ten years tho number of slups increased but little, 
but they augmuntod in siz^. According to the au¬ 
thority of Biirchet, for many years seoietaiy to tho 
board of Admiralty, ** ilie mcrriiant ships of England, 
in tho year 1582, tho twentyfourih of Queen 
Elizabeth, wore reckoned one hundred and tliirty- 
fivo, many of thorn of five hundred tops each,” and 
'‘those ships wore estoomed the principal part of 
our maritino power.” Tho ^ator part of the navy 
of England was fitted out and ^mt to sea to encounter 
the Spanish Armada, in 1588, tho nnmlior, by one 
ooconut, comprising one bundled and sevonteon ship, 
manned by movon thousand sailors, and by another, 
which probably included some foreign ciaft, princi¬ 
pally Dutch, one hundred and eighty vessols. In a 
rejK)i t, or romonstranoe, sent by tho corporation of tho 
Trinity iiouso te tho lord high admiiM of England, 
in tlie last year of Elizabeth’s reign, it is stated “ tliat 
In tho year 1588 the queen's majestio had at sea cme 
hundrra and fifty sml of ship, whoioof forty wore : 
her own, and one hundred and ton tlie ships of her 
snlgoots; and that* in tho said year there were liko- 
wise ofle hundred and fifty sail of English moreliant 
tflup employed in trading voyngos to all prts, each ' 


heihg of aboat ona hundred and. fifty tons burthen, 
one with another." The whole of these tin oo hundred 
voBsms, a groat many of them coasters, or fishing* 
boats, wore, by tho same account, “ manned with thirty 
thousand seamen, namely, tlie queen’s foity ship 
with twelve thousand, or tbreo bundled in each ship; 
the one hundred and ten luiod vessels with twelve 
thousand one hundred, or ono hundred and ton in 
each shin on an averse | and tho ono Inmdrt d and 
fifty traaing shins with six thousand seamen, or forty 
in oaob ship.” Iho wars with Spin had an ill oflbot 
upon* tho development of tho naVy, according to 
tho reprt of tlio Trinity House oorwmtion, v^ieli 
goes on to say that “ a littlo above twelve years since, 
tlio said year 1688,” or jnst at the coipmoneoment of 
tho soveuteontli contuiy, “ tho shipping aud number 
of seamou are decayed aliout one thiid pait.” Alto¬ 
gether the fleet of England, botli fur war and T)oace, 
remained compratively small until tho end of Eliza¬ 
beth’s reign; but the queen, novoithelo'ss, os if 
oonsolous of the piodigions strength that was sleeping 
within tho nation, spkn in veiy high language to tho 
greatest maritime power in tho world, “ Ui^xm 
Spain’s complaining,” says William Oamdcu, “that 
the English ship frequented the Indian seas, Queen 
Elizabeth doclaied tliat tho ocean was fteo to all; 
forasmuch as neither natiiio, nor rogaid of publio 
use, do pimit tho exclusive possession theieof.” 
There was a ptont seed of future grandeur in this 
new doctrine staited by Elizabeth of the oemn being 
fteo to all. 

One of tho greatest services ronderwl by tho queen 
to t^o interim commerce of tho coiinfty was the 
restoration of tho coinage, which liad been vilely 
debased by her ptedeoossois, to the extent of soi ioiisly 
Interfering with the inforchangu of commoditios. 
Duder Henry VIT. the stamlind originally fixed by 
Edward IV., in 1464, and adhered to suhsoqiioiitly, 
was well posoived, the pound of silver being ooin^ 
iiitc four hundred and fifty pnnios, or thii ty-soven 
and a half nominal sIiDIiags. Tho first sliilliug 
coins, or largo giuats, as tho people called them, weio 
struck Henry VI I, in 1604; and to tho end of his 
reign the king continued making money on the legal 
standard, dooming the prinuplo of honesty in this 
respect a very inqxMtant prt of commercial pliey, 
Bnt his son had no sooner ascended tho throno when 
honesty camo to an end. Buing always in want of 
4aonoy, spito of his gigantic lobberies and oxtoitions, 
and liaving not the slightest regard for tho woiiaro of 
his Bubjeoh), but taking tho satisfiietion of his whims 
and passions as his solo guide, llouiy VIII. hit upn 
tlio idea, now as yot in England, of multiplying hia 
cash byjlobasing tlw com—that is, by mixing brass 
with tho precious inotaK. Ho at fiist maiie five 
hundred and foity pomiies emt of a pund of silver, 
instead of four hundivd and fifty, as his fathef; and 
seeing that his subjects suinnitted to tho fraud with 
dlmiiablo ptienoo, ho giadually incressod his bioss 
and diminished the silver until ho had come to coin 
five hundred and seventy-six pnnies out of only four 
ounces of silver. Thedistross and confusion cieated 
by this detorioration of tbo modinm of exchange 
were onormowi, and lastod throughout tho reigns of 
'lleniy YIII, Edwajd, &A Maty. Hndoi Edward 
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some feeble afewipiB Ktrcmniade to Jbutoi^ the oeinege, 
tlw^ mtbou| efieot; and Maiy, after fesu^ng a 
vjiitiiKHie prookmatiun dwelling upon the miseries 
eapeed in the two preceding reigns by base money, 
made it baser still to a cunstdontble amount. Thus 
things had arrived at a friglitful state of disorder, almost 
paralysing trade, when ©Jzabeth came to the thr^e, 
and at once sot a stop to the anarchy that had arisen 
by calling in, at a large saorifice to nerself, the whole 
of the debasK^ coin, and issuing instead money after 
'^e li»^ standard. It was an undertaking of no little 
difficulty, greatly increased through the old eoin, bad 
as it was, having been lessened in weight by clipping, 
to the extent of not being worth frequently even one 
half itb nominal value. To prevent as much as 
possible a recurrence of this epeoioa of fraud, Elfeaboth 
introduced milled edges, and otherwise perfected, 
with the help chiefly of foreign artisans, the outward 
shape and appearance of the money coined in her 
reign, making it superior to any yet pioduced in 
England. She likewise multiplied the various 
descriptions' of eoins, to the infinite advantage of 
small dealers and the poorer classes in general, who 
previously experienced the greatest trouble in carrying 
on the trading transactions of daily life. There wore 
struck in her reign sovereigns 'and half sovereigns, 
crowns and half crowns, an^ls, half angels, and 
quarter angels, npbles and miuble nobles, dollars, 
filings, sixpences, and groats. So muoh did the 
question of coinage, of the industrial im^iortanoe of 
which she was fully aware, occupy her nund, that in 
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the very laet'yes* iof her life” she If^ 

for improving the oxktihg system “by i^ildng 
coins of oop[)er, to oe called farmings dud 
farthings, for the special benefit of the poorest of 
poor. But death stopped, as many higher plan^’s^' 
the making of farthincs. Nevertheless, of ill 
virtues inscribed upon her tombstone as belpuging 
t^e groat queen, .there was none she more trui;;^ ^ 
deserved as tliat formulated in the words, “ moneta 
jttstum valorem raduota.” ‘ “ 

, The latest event of Elizabeth's reign affecting com>' 
merco was also one of the gi'eatest. On the dlst (ff 
December, 1600, two years and two months before'* 
tlie death of tlie queen, she granted a charter to 
George, earl of Cumberland, and two hundred and 
fifteen knights, gentlemen, and merchants, “That 
at their own cost and charges they might set forth 
on one or more voyages to the East Indies, in the 
countries and parts of Asia and Africa, and to the 
islands thereabouts, to be one body politic and cor¬ 
porate, by the name of the Governor and Company 
of Merchants of London trading to the East Indies.’' 
The charter granted to tlie company tlie exclusive 
privilege “ to trade, by such means and passages as 
are alr^y found out, or as shall horouftor bo dis¬ 
co vered^ into the countries and parts of Asia and 
Africa, and into and from all the islands, ports, 
towns, and places of Asia, Africa, and America, or any 
of them beyond the Capo of Good Hope to the Straits 
of Magelkn, where any traffic or mercliandizo may 
be used to and from evoiy one of them, in suen 
manner as shall fiom ^imo to time bo limited and 
agreed on at any public assembly, or general court 
of the company, any statute, usage, diversity of 
religion or faith, or any other matter to th«, contrary 
notwithstanding, so as the trade bo not to any countiy 
already possossM by any Christian potentate in amity 
with her majesty, who shall declare tho same to l)o 
against his or their good liking." It was also pro¬ 
vided in the charter that “ none of tho queen’s subjects 
but the company, their seiwonts, or assigns, shall 
resort to Lidia without being licensed by the com¬ 
pany, upon pain of forfeiting ships and cargoes, with 
imprisonment, till the offenders give oUe thousand 
lK)Unds bond to tho company not to trade thither 
again,” When this charter was signed by Elizaltetb, 
Fmglish ships had already found their way to India, 
tho firftt in 1591, In a privateering expedition fitted 
out by some London merchants against the Portuguese 
who had taken possession of a small territory on tho 
western coast- *'l'lie expedition consisted of three 
ships, tho laigest commanded by Thomas Euyiuond, 
as chief “ general,” and the next in size under the * 
captaincy of James Lancaster, a skilful and daring 
seaman, well acquainted with the navigation of riie > 
southern seas. Misfiirtime ovei'took the little fleet 
from the outset; before reaching the Capo or Good 
Hope, a nestileuce broke ont on board one of the 
vessels, the smallest, which had to be sent back 
to England, and tlie Cape had no sooner boon passed 
whmi there arose a terrible gale, the full fuiy of 
t^hibhi fell upon Kaymond’s ship, which was heard ’ 
of no more. Lancaster succeeded in reaching India!,. ! 
and after visitbg Tranquebar and Ceylon, and snitming': 
valuable cewgo of ^pper and spices, set sail 
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Um ftmodAb fKiMUiwma* in Atnerioa, In I3i« bdpo iliw t> 3 r tbe M^trye 
in irith », iitray argoay that tvoitld pay* of uod, disnented and' 
IbiHNw vma the mioes and pepper, for the expenses world, that Ins worn] 


by the bdostrye of man, directed by tlio band 
id, dispersed and sent out into all partes of ll,o 
1 , that Iris wonderful bonntio in his creatures 


iMtiw vma the qiioes and pepmr, for the expenses __ 

oCibb expedition. He met none, nowovor, and guttiuK may appeare nnto all nations, his majesty having m 
idiort of provisions, landed on the uninhabited island oriwned that noe one place should cnjoye as the 
^ Mona, midway between San Domingo and Porto native oommoditios thoieof all things appoita^ningo 
BioO, where he disembarked with the greater part to man’s use, bnt that one oonntne slionlu have need 


of hie crew. IN hile on shore, looking for £x)d, six of 
the sailors who had remained hdiind in the ship re- 
ioived to mn away with it; and tlie captain and his 
men were left on the lonely isle, where they had to 
remain for nearly two years, snffeung foaiful priva* 
tions. At last, mter several of the men had perished 
of hunger and disease, the rest wore picked up by a 
passhig French vessel, and got home agmin towaids 
the end of 1593. The miseries he hiw under^ne 
had no eifeut whatover jn extingui<drrog the spit it 
of advonturo in James Lancaster, and returned to his 


of another, and out of the abundance of ibu fruits 
which ope region enjoyeth the necessities oi wants 
of another shonjd bo bUj^liod. By which means men 
of seveial and far i emote oonntnes have commerce 
and traiBqne one with another, and, by their intei* 
change of commodities, are linked togetner in amitio 
end fiiondship.” 

After this pioamhie, the letter went on;—“ITio 
above considerations, most noble king, togethei with 
the honourable report of your majesty for well ente'r- 


of advonturo in James Lancaster, and returned to his taining of strangers that visit jam country with lovo 
friends, ho made all possible efforts in gutting up and fi ar, with lawfql traffiqiie of morchundizo, have 
another expedition to the scmi-labulous oast which he ipo^ed ns to give license to divers of our subjects who 


had been the fiist to visit fiom England. Ho suu- 
ooeded in interesting the earl of OiiraWland, a genial 
maritimo adventurer and friend of Sir Walter Bmeigh, 
in his schemes, and the couhcquonoe was the formation 
of the “ Company of Merohauts of London trading to 
the Eabt Indies.’' 

As soon as the company had obtained their charter 
they laised the sum of seventy two ihoutamd pounds, 
in fifty-pound shaies, and fitted out four vessels, the 
best IKat could bo found in England, for a voyage of 
exploi ation to India. James Lancaster was appointed 
to (ho commapd in chief of the expedition, with the 
title of “ Admiral of tho Fleet ,* and having shipped 
twenty-seven thousand |>ounds’ worth of merchandize 
and coin, wjjh a laige quantity of stores, artillery, and 
ammunition, tho four voss< K tlie largest of six hun¬ 
dred, and tho smallest of two hundim and forty tons 
burthen, with a total crew of four hundred and eighty, 
dioppcd down tlm Thaipca on tho 13th of February, 
1601. Bcroaining some time at Torbay, whefe John 
Davis, dibcovotei of tho Davis’ Btraits, and lenowneil 
for his nautical skill, joined tho fleet as chiof pilot, 
Lancaster finally set sail for^lndia on the 22nd of 
April. After a long and dangerous voyage Ijanoastor 
reached, on the 5tli of June, 1602, the port of Achcen 
in Sumatra, whore be was exceedingly well received 
by tho native king, in consequence chiefly of a letter 
flom EHzalieth, which strongly appealed to his intel- 
leot as well as flatteied his vanity, under the plcasiDg 
illusion that the epistle was Milely addressed to liim, 
whereas it was but a copy of a circular dirooted to all 
,tho dark chieftains in the southoin seas with whom 
the '^Admiral of the Fleet ” should happen to fall in. 
Thu oiroular, high];p cnoditohlu to the qnoon, as contain¬ 
ing very enlarg^ views of international commerce, ran 
M foUows :—“ Elizabeth, by tho grace of God, Queen of 
England, France, and Ii eland, Itefendei of '^e Faith. 

To the Great and Mighty King of - —. Wheieas 

Almighty God, in his inflnite and iinsearcbablo wis- 


♦»ar they be brought forth, ^ either oiiginally grow 
are gathered or otherwise composed and made, 
ample in one oountrio md some in another. Yet aio 


have been btirred up with a dosne by a long and dan- 
goious navigation to find out and visit y' teriitcries 
and dominions, being famous m this part of tho wuiid 
for honourable mercliandizo, and to offer yon com- 
moroe and traffiquo in buying, liartormg, and intoi- 
changing of commodities with your pooplo aecoiding 
to the course of meichants, which commoice and intor- 
ohauging of yonros shall accept of .and itouivo and 
enteitaiii our moi chants with favoni, acooidiug to 
the hope that gave them cncomagenuml to attempt so 
long and dangerous a voyage; yon shall find them 
a people in thcijr dealing in oonvorsation of that 
jnstioo and civilitio that you shall not mislike of their 
lepair to jour dominions, and upon flirther coufeionce 
apd iqquisitiun had with them, both of tho kind 
of thoii morchapdizo bioiight in thiir shijis and 
of other nerassaiie oommodit’os which our dominions 
may afford, if may appear to j majesty thqt bjf their 
means j*ou ma^ bo furnished in their next letoiinio 
into yrar poits in bettci soito than you have been 
heretofoi o supplied, eithei by tho Spaniai d or Port ugals, 
who of dll other nations in tho jwiits of Euiopo have 
onelie hithoito frequented youi oountiin with trade of 
meichandize, and have been tlie onelie nujiodimcnt 
both to oui subjects and divers other moi chants in 
the parts of Europe, tliat they have not hitherto 
visits your conntne with trade, whilst the said Por- 
tugalls piotondi'd themselves to bo tho sovoieim loids 
and piiueoB of all teiritones, and gave it out that tliey 
held your nation and people qs subjects to them, and 
in their stilra and titles duo wiito thimsolvos kings of 
the East Indies j and if y’ Majesty shall in y' prmeelie 
fiivour ac-oept with good liking this first lepair of our 
merchants uufoy'countiies rosoiting tbithei in peace¬ 
able tiaffio, and shall entertain this their first voyage 
as an introduction to a further continuance of Icagtio 
and friendship between y' majesty and us, of oommorco 
and interooursp between y* Bubjeots and oures, we 
have given order to this our princijial merebaunt, 
if y' majesty should be pleased uiorewifh, to leave in 
y’ count! ie some such of our said moi chants as he 
sliall make ohoioe of to reside in y' dominions nndur 
jr' prinoolie and safe protection, untill tho letoiim 
ofjsttothor fleete which we sHiiU send unto you, who 
may in the meantime letum the langu ige of y'ooimtiic 
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p as it may feast swfeif tp^ 

, , with y* jnajeirty's siifejects, so tiliat aiaxtj© 

feeittg intercfeauged and begun, the 
.14^0 may the bettor be continncd when onr people 
be mstnicted how to direct themselves aooording 
the iashions of y'oountries. And because, as the 
consideration of the entertaining of and tie and friend- 
«ihip in the establisWent of intercourse to bo ooutinoed 
between us, thoj-o may be lecjuired ou y’ majesty’s 
,behalf such promise or capltu&tion to bo performed 
'by us whiclt we cannot in those letters take knowledge 
tn, we'^therofore pray y majesty to give care therein 
to this htarer, and tn giro him credit in wliatsoever 
ho sliall promise or undertake in our namo concerning 
our ami tie and interchange, which ptmuise wo for 
our parts, in the wwdo of a prince, will see per- 
furmopl, and will bo rodie gratefully to requite any 
love, kindness, or favour that our subjects receive at 
y majesty’s bands. Praying y majesty for a better 
satismetion of y kind aoooptance of this our love and 
umitio oiTered y' highness, you would by this bearer 
give testimony thereof by y' princiUe letters directed 
unto us, which sliall give us great and wonderful 
content.” 

^ The letter was received with the greatest satisfac¬ 
tion by the king of Acheen, who appeared to bo much 
impressed with its ouutents, and came to form a high 
idea of the good tense, honesty, and stmightfoiward- 
noss of the now race with whom ho had got into con- 
taci After receiving the English admim at a public 
audience, with great display of pomp, ho concluded 
with liini a treaty of amity and cmumerco, granting oil 
■the privileges asked for, and allowing the shipment, 
’ fi'co of duties, of a fixed quantity of pepper and 
(qiices. His business in Sumatra ifnisbou, Lancaster 
set sail with bis four ships—the “ Etr^on,” of six 
hundi-ed, the “Hector,” of three hundred, the 
“Ascension,” of two hundred and sixty, and the 
“Susan,” of two hundred and forty tons—for Bantam, 
in tho island of Java. On tho way thither ho fcU 
in with a Portuguese carrai'k, of nine hundred tons, 
Imded with caliotws and other mauufactni'es of Intlia, 
which ho captured; contenting himself, houovor, 
with laying hands u^ion the goods, and allowing the 
crew to retain possession of their vessel. On the 5th 
of Docomber, 1C02, the English fleet anived at 
Bantam, where Lancaster met with as agreeable a 
reception as ho had found at Acheen, and having 
delivered the queen’s letter, he made prop<»itions 
for a commercial treaty. I'ho agreement was duty 
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^ a biisi tayfe tho' 
wiliing to sell bags of 
ponpds, for five and a half Spahish dblfei^ 
twenty-five shillings, .which gave an e&tr^< 
some profit to tho purchasers. Eium 
admiral sent a pinnace, with twolvo^men, 
of the merchants, representatives of shar^oidc.^ 
the company who had come with him from 
to. establish a factory in the Molucca Islands ^ 
having completed the cargoes of his shrra, and 
affectionate leave of tho Icing, an iuteili|mni yon^ 
ho started on the return voyage on the aOth,.)^; 
February, IfiOtl, leaving three agents with 
assistants behind him, to watch over the interest m 
the new settlements. After encountering dreadfift;' 
storms, in which Lancaster’s own ship, the “ Dragoni?’ 
lost rudder and spars, and had to be taken in tow % 
one of tlie smaller vessels, the admiral arrived, in ih^ 
month of July, at tlie island of St Helena, of whim 
ho took possession in the namo of Queen Elizabeth-*- 
now no more. The voyage across the Atlantic fre^ 
St. Helena was highly prosperous, and tho Indian 
adventurers, unconscious founders of a new empire, 
reached the mouth of the Thames ou the lltn of 
September, 1603. They bitterly wept on learning 
the news that the groat queen who had helped them 
to plant the flag of England on tho shores of the 
Indian Ocean wiis lying, in her marble tomb iu 
Westminster Abbey, 
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CHAPTER TI. 


BiitoTjr of Kumers sail OwtOBu, from the AoMMion of Soaiy TlX. to UioDmQi of Xlintoth. 


in jeUgion, politics, literature, mid comuieree, so 
be vaiious conformations of social life, tho Tad® 
iod tonus the couneoting link between the fesf** 
ism of tho middle ages and tho pregress of mojlton 
ivilkaMim, its commoQoement resting in the'forto^ 
1 _. ■ 'J. i ._L-.- !. 


and its end in the latter era. During the 
pnrt hf tho reign of Henry VIT. tho nmiiovi 
n^ominated; the vices engendered by lung 
m-utid wartoro wore still on the surihe^ 
yirtneshf ^eeoe end indimtry slow in 
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^pt infeoitiiif^^ high’Ways .and' bjr* 
i^^PK-itmt 'i^Wthltwading tiie extranw severity of 
Btorder, rapine, and theft were floiiriBlui).g, 
in the thimy popnlated country, but in ^e 
.’f^^yajlddt of largo cuti^. “ There is no country in 
il^,wrld,” wrote a diplomatic Venetian traveller, who 
England about the middle pf the reign of 
ilpMuy Vll., " where there are so many thieves and 
vl^bers as in England; insomuch that few venture 
alone in the countryj excepting in the middle 
^y, and fewer still in the tow&a at night, and 
' least of all in London.” Sir Thomas More, in his 
K‘*.IItopia,” bestows great praises upon “ that strait and 
;,t^rous justice which at that time was executed 
[ ^ilipott fcdonsjwllo wore, for the most part, twenty 
Iwuiged together upon ono gallows." But he himself 
acItnowledgOB that even tiiis summary mode of justice 
did not answer; and “ seeing so /ew escaped jmnish- 
ment, ho could not choose but wonder and marvel 
how, %ud by what evil luck, it riiould come to pass 
that thieves nevertheless were in every place so rife 
and so rank.’* The latter fact is repeaWly stated by 
the Venetian traveller, who declared that he “did 
wonder ami marvel ” at the oumbiued existence of so 
many thieves and so many fallows. “ People are 
taken up every day by dozens,” he says, “like birds 
in a,poyey, and especially in London; yet for all this 
they never cease to i-ob and miirder in the streets.” 
^ gi’cat was the lawlessness that more than one 
generation was required for its^enre. 

At the side of all tliisorime and wretchedness among 
iJie lower classes, the upmsr ranks of society, ohiofly 
of the clergy, exhibited birlwrio splendour in their 
doii^, shows, and entertainments. At the priory of 
ijt, Thomas; at Canterbury, there was a liall, 150 foot 
long and 40 feet broad, appropriated to the acooni- 
1 mo^tiun of pilgrims, who fined there in <|ia most 
sumptuous mannerr waited upon ly many stewards 
and atfeudauts; besides those liboraUtios, there was a 
daily distribution to tho poor of all the fragments of 
tl>e refectory. More princelj still in his hospitality 
! was the abbot of St. JSlban’s, who entertained eveiy 
, traveller who came to his gates for full three days. 

. nie proud dignitaiy himself used to dine every day in 
i state, at a table raised fifkjen step above the rest of 
: the Wl, at which ho sat alone; omy very highjpiests : 
' had the honour of sitting near to the ablwt. He .was 
.'waited upon by mohlcs, who prforraod a hymn at 
t'every fifth step, and sang hallelujahs when tiieir master 
'had swallows his due quantity of victuals. Hiese 
'ruonks seemed to consider good cheer a part of their 
•;;I|mip^n. In^lplius, the liistorian of Croylaud Abbey 
A*b^e weird md ruins of which still raise their head 
rite Lincolnshire fens—^passes a high euleginm 
■jj^n tho cook, Lawrence Chatores, who, “ prompted 

t the love of God and zeal for religion,” gave the 
nl^ at hia own expnse, milk of ahuonds on fish 
/, The Venetian tmvoUer before mentioned, well 
ydnted thos^h he was with the luxuricnts life of 
at BomCi 'trae yet surpiised at the immense 
./^S^ajed by ihe Englam clergy. " There fa,” 

“ >3iQt a pari^ church, in the kingdom so 
h) pomam .^^udllxes, candlesticks, censers, 

convent of» 


men^oant fidpa so por as not to have all those agnt A 
artidas in besides mdny other ornaments worthy 
of a cathedral church.” Further on he brcalfs out: 

“ But tlie ma^fiocnco of tho tomb of St. Thomas the 
Martyr, ai'chbishop of Canterbury, fa that which 
surpasses all belief. Tlxis, notwithsianding its great 
size, fa entirely covered with plates of pure gold; but 
^0 gold fa scarcely vimblo from the variety m precious 
stones with which it fa studded, silch as sapphires, 
diamonds, rubies, and emeralds.” The contrast of all 
this pomp and splendour of the religions bodies, and 
of the utter wretchedness of the mosses, struck others 
besides the Venetian traveller. 

The great banms lived not nearly so well as the 
men of the church; their ontertaiumeuts showed a 
mixed state of barbarism and magniiiccuuo, and with 
much ostentation, there was an utter absence of the 
refinements and even the comforts of li&. A minute 
delineation of tho daily routine in tlio establishment 
of one of these feudal barons is given in the “ North'' 
umberland Household Book,” printed after tho original 
of a noble earl of this fiuuily, who lived in the reign 
of llonry VII. Tho family of this earl of Northuniber- 
land consisted of 16C persons, including servants, and 
there wore reckoned, Insides, 67 visitors every day, so 
that board and lodging had to -be provided fur not less 
than 223 individuals. According to tho accounts in 
the “ Household Book," tho daily expense of each pei'son. 
for food, drink, and firing, amounted to two puce 
halfpnuy; 'but seivante, away from homo on their 
master’s service, were only allowed two pnee a day. 
Fw the whole household, 8orae%vhat above a quartoi- 
of wheat was allowed for evoiy month tJiroughout tho 
year, tho wheat being estimated at five shillings and 
eight puce a quarter. Two hundred and fifty quartsars 
of malt were also allowed, at four shillings u quarter, 
and two hogsheads were to be made of a quarter, 
giving aboufa bottle and a third of beer a day to each 
prsou, which liquor was certainly not very strong. 

I toe hundred and nine fat beeves were bought at 
Allhallow-tido, at ihirleon shillings and tour ptico a 
piece; and twenty-four lean beeves wore purchased 
at St^Helen’s, at eight shillings a piece. The latter 
were put into tire psturea to feed, so as to serve from 
Midsummer to Michaelmas, which was the only time 
during which tho family had fresh beef, tho mcmlssrs 
living for all tho rest of the year on salted meat. Ono 
hundred and sixty gallons of mustard wore allowed in 
a year; which quantity was indeed requisite tor ty 
salt beef. Six hundred and forly-sevcn sheep wefu 
also allowed, at twenty pnoo a piece; but these, te0,s 
wore all eaten salted, except between Lammas azkl>r| 
Michaelmas. Only twentjr-fivo hogs were allowed,, ; 
,at two shillings a piece; with.twenty-eight veals at 
twen^ pnoe, and toity lambs at ten puce or a shilling. ; 
The Mtor worn, howovor, reserved for my lords ' 
table, or that of the uppr servants, called tire Wghts’ 
table. fjfSi lower servants, getting nothing but salted 
meat almost through the whole year, and with few or • 
no vegetables, haot a very bad and unhealthy diet. 
“So that,** says David Hume, “there cannot be ahy-. 
thing more erroneous than tho magnificent ideas 
j^irmed of the Boast Beef',iP Old England.” Modem 
Englislunett mint onterlaiti as mc)^,nan ideaxjf Old'' 
Jtoglai^y ,on3y scYonty ells of lin^^, 
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ftt eight mtioe an oil. wm annnatly allowocl for the 
groat fanmy, and no aheet»were ncm. The linen ww 
xnade into eight tabloeloths for my lord’s table f i^id 
one teblodoth for the knights’—this last, it aimcars, 
•W8U9 wadied bnt onoe a month. Only forty shillings 
wore allowed for wasliing thronghout the whole year, 
and m(^ of this small snm was expended on tho linen 
belon^g to tho chapel. Tho drinking, however, was 
tolenmle, namoly, ten tuns and two hogsheads of 
Qasoogny wine, at the rate of fbnr pounds thirteen 
duUings and fonr ponce a tun. On tho other hand, 
only nmoty-ono dozen of candles weio given out for 
the whole year. 

The fiimily rose at six in the morning, dined at ten, 
and mippod at four in tho afternoon. The gates were 
all shut at nine, and no farther ingress or ogress per* 
mitted. My lord end lady liad set on theii table, for 
breakfast, at seven o’clock in tho morning, a quart of 
beer, as much wine, two pieces of salt fish, six red 
herrings, four white ones, or a dish of spiats. On 
flesh daj s there were half a chyno of mutton, or a chyne 
of heof boiled. Mass was omoicd to be said at six 
o’dock, in order, says the “ Household Ikxik," that all 
my lord’s servants may rise early. Only twenty-four 
fires wpro allowed, liesido tjio kitchen and hall, and 
most of tbeso had only a pock of co<\ls a day. After 
Ijady-day no fires wcio permitted in tho Kxans, except 
half files in my lord’s and latly’s, and tho nursoiy. Jt 
appeors fiom tho “ Iloiiseliuld Book” that the ancient 
lorn was constantly stiniug about. When on his 
tniviJs ho carried with him thirty-si\ horsemen, to- 
getlicr with loads of fiimiture, bedding, and kitchen 


utensils, tho existiw 
than hare room. M 


(IllSJtMHI, blXTEBNTH OESTOBT* 

existiw inns not being able to give more 
>om. My lord passed the year in three 


than bare room. My lord passed the year in three 
co^try-soats, all in Yorkshire, WryM, l,eekonfield, 
and 'lojjclyffo; but he had fnrrutnie only tea- une. 
Hn oarri«>U overvthing .dong wiUt him, IkkIs, tables, 
ohaits, and kitchen utensils, all whi(di aitiolw wew* 
prot«bly, so coarse that they could not bo iqjoilt by ^ 
earrisgo. Yet soventoen oaits and one waggon sufficed 
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for the whole—one oart ft>r all ihe lidtohm 
oooks' beds, and tho resi A very remarlcablo 
stanoo was that this anoiont earl had olevon 
in his house, with seventeen attendants, ohanteri), ind 
musioians, belonging to his chapel; while there sTare 
only two cooks foi a family of228 pewons. Their n)«^ 
wore certainly dressed m tho slovenly manner ixt a 
ship’s crew. “ It is amusing to observe,” says Ilavid 
Hume, commenting upon the “Household Book” of 
the Northumliot land oai 1, “ tho pompous and even royal 
sl^lo asBumod by this 'rortar chief He does not gfv® 
any orders, though only for the right making of mus¬ 
tard, but it is iptn^noed with this preamble, *H 
seemoth good to us and our cuoneil.’ If wo consider 
the magnifieont and elegant manner in which the 
Venetian and other Italian noblemen tlien lived, with 
fte progress made by the Italians in literature and 
the nno arts, wo shall not wonder that they considered 
the ultm-montaine nations as baibaipus.” 

The Venetian traVoUor who visited Englond about 
tho reign of Ilcniy VII.—pi esumod to bo the soorotaiy 
of Francesco thpollo, first ambassador of tho groat 
republic on tire Adriatio to this country—^noted in his 
aocount, whi( h Ijias come down to the pn^sent time, 
evoiything he saw with wonderment and surprise. 
Social life in England evidently appealed to him Very 
different from the fomrs to which ho had been ooeus 
tomed in Franco and Itol}’. “ 1’hoio are three estates 
in England,” he notes, os not a little remarkable, 
“ tho Commons, the Nobles, and the Etx losiasties. 
Tire people are held in little moic esteem than if Urey 
wore slaves ”—il poiiole 6 in poco muggioro stima oho 
so fosse Borvo. “ 'J’ho clergy," ho continues, “ ai e Urey 
who have tho supremo sway over tlio country’, both in 
peace and war. Amongst other things, ®UH'y have 
provided that a nnmlior of sacred placsis in tho king- 
dorn should servo for tho refuge aud oseajw of ml 
delinquents; and no one, wi're ho p trartor to the 
erow’ir, #r had ho offend^ against tho king’s own 
poTKon, (jan be taken out of these by force. Many a 
villain of tlus kind, who, for some great excess that 
ho has oommittod, has been obliged to take refuge in 
one of those saorcxl plaooh, oftca* goes out of it to prowl 
on Ujo roods, and returning, escapes all puniUrmcnt. 
'rhis eommnnly proves no loss to the purses of Uie 
priests, nor to tho general income of the sanotdtuies, 
Every oliuroh is a sanctuary fqr forty days; and if a 
thief or murderer, who has taken refuge ru one, cannot 
cjuit it in safety ■within this time, ho iqay give notice 
that ho wishes^to leave KnglaiiA In this caso, Wng 
stripped to tho shirt by Uie chief magistrate of tho 
plooo, and a crucifix ploood in his hand, ho is con¬ 
ducted along the road to the soa, where, if he finds a 
passage, he may go in peace. And if tjmro is no ship, 
he has to walk into tho sea up to his throat, praying 
for a passage, which must bo repeated till a v^q 
cun take him on board-’’ Tho writer ocmoludes: “ It 
is not nnomusing to hear how women and chiaren 
lament over the misfortune of these exiles, 
how it iBwamblo to live out of England, and ropeatuuc 
to c'^h other Uiat ‘ they would ratlicr die than go 
of the world,' as if England wore the whole ■worldF 
-come 80 Inghilterra fosso tutlo il moudtil lai 
Veuofian gonflemaii clearly thought the BnghmJrf’ 
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. KrMi 00 &ing t}M ToaotiOtt admitod te 
u» BDKO0t)ien ho met with: they fed well, and, 
h^tor etui, they dranh wolL *‘They take neat 
j^deaeare,** Im say^ “ in'havi^ a quantity of oxowent 
vidttula, axid alw in lemaining along lime at table.” 

he adds, malioionsly, ** they aro very sparing of 
^Wixio when they drink it at their own elfpense. row 
people keep wine in thedr own houses, but bny it, for 
the most part, at a tarom; and when they mean to 
drink a groat deal they ^ to the tavern. This is done 
not only by the men, rat by ladies of distinotfon.” 
The Venetian hoie speaks only of drinking wine, 
which to him appeared the only bevoingu fit for 
tiivilizod beings, lie adds that the strange people who 
live in EnglaM have ” an abundance of ale and boor, 
to the use of which they havo become so habituated 
that even at an enteitammont whore there is plenty 
of wine they will diink beer in profoionco and in 
great quantities. Like discreet people, however, they 
do not offer it to Italians.” Now comes a master 
stroke of shtowd observation. “ Those English," ho 
exclaims, ** think no greater honour can be confenod 
or received than to invito others to cat with them, or 
to he invited themselves, and they would sooner give 
five or six ducats to provide an entertainment for a 
person, than a groat to assist him in his distress.” If 
the cap fitted “ fhoso English ” as closely in the loign 
of Henry VII. as four centuries after, the Venetian 
wgs a tiue philosopher. 

A' imicii gioator man than this Venetian travelloi’, 
.ilie famous Eiftsmus of liutteidam, “the glory of tlie 
priustliood and the shame," Iqft a far worse desorip> 
ti 0 of the social state of Engird at tins }>oiiod. Tho 
learned Putchman, though most favourably inelinod 
ihwaids tho English people, fiom whom, indeed, ho 
reooivod nothing but piaises and cai esses, could yet 
not shut his eye to many of the honors of all but 
savage life which ho saw evoiywheio around him. 
That England was periodically', and at short yiteivals, 
visited by the plague was to him no wonder at all. 

” Tlio fltsws of tlie houses," ho says, “ are mostly of 
clay, and stiowid with’ rushes. Fresh rushew aie 
from time to time laid uve» them, but the old ones 
remain as a foundation fox ikmImiiis twenty years t^ 
gethor.” Of tho living and dtud contouts of this 
“ fotud<ition,” tho gi oat Itottuidam w.holar then goes 
on to give a dusciiption in elegant Latin, which 
deooncy foibids to render into modem English. 
Erasmus advised his filends to do away with their 
rushes, and politely also gave it as his opinion that 
“ it would contiibuto to health if people ate and diank 
loss, and lived on frcyi rather thw salt moat." Eias> 
nins, 08 well as other obseivers, natives and foreigners, 

* complained of tho p;roa* dinners being moio animal 
fiKiding, nnonlivonod by intoUigont conversation. 
Uanisou, in his pxofoco to “ Ilolinshod’s Chronicle,” 
mmitions “ the great silence that is used at the tables 
of the honunrablo sort, genoially aU over tho realm;” 
•nd the Venetian travellor also was shuck in seeing 
** how pnnetUiously thw sat in ^oir older, and tlie 
exixaotdinary tdlenoe of every one.” This was on tho 
oooasinn of a lord mayor's dinner, which lasted above 
four hours, and at which there were more than one 
(hoosaad persons at table. ” There was,” the guest 
** an infinite profosfop of victuals and of plate, 1 


Whkfo Wes fot the most part ^thut all this, in his 
opinion, was poor compensation for tho want of good 

S pirits and sociability, lliere was another thing he 
id not like, namely, that ” the English being great 
epicures, and very avaricious by nature, indulge in 
toe most dolioato fare tliemsolvos, and give tlioir 
household tho coarsest brchd and beer, and cold moat 
baked on Sunday for tho week," One mote charge, 
worse than,that of “cold meat,” was that of want 
of domestic affection. “ Although their dif^xisitions,” 
says tho Vonotian, “are iuclined to licentiousness, I 
have never noticed any one, either at oouit or among 
the lower oidois, to be in love. One must conclude, 
thorefoie, either that tho English are the most dis> 
erect lovers iu the wot Id, or &t they are iuct^hle 
of love. 1 bay this of the men; for 1 undoistauu it is 
quite the contiaiy with the women, who aro very 
violent in their passions, llowbeit tho English keep 
jealous guaid over their wives, though anywng may 
Ix) compensated in tho end by the powoi of money.” 

Tho roijp't of Heuiy VIJ. was lomarkablo for tlio i 
spread of ideas of social equality, mumly detivod 
flom tlio teachings of tho Lollards, and which the 
upper classes sought to combat by piopaguting 
dixstiiucs of tlio opposito kind. The latter found a 
w'arm champion in Alexander Ihuclay, olorgymon 
and poet, who fninislicd a lugcndaiy oxphuiaiiun oi 
tho divisions of blood, in one ot hiswvcn" Eclogues." 
His story was that God wont to viut Eva one day, 
when Adorn was away finm home, planting turnips 
or something else, and that bho, seeing him come up 
to tho house, while a gicat nurabor of her untidy or 
Ugly children weio loitering about, hid the worst* 
looking lot away, so os not to givo offunco to tlio 
Creator. “ Some of them,” tho liovorcnd \lo\audcr 
Barclay repoits, “bhe placed undei hay, sniiio under 
straw and chafi; some in tho chimney, and bumo in a 
tub or draff; but such as were fair and wtll made 
bhe wisely and ouuni^ly kept with hot." Entering 
the dwelling after tins had been aCiximplibhcd, God 
told Eva that he had como to see tho ihildrun, writh 
the intention of promoting them in thoii sovortd 
dogicoB, asbigning to each a tank or occupation. The 
mother of mankind thou put hot Httlo ones forward, 
and God appointed tho fost to bo an empeior, tho 
second a king, tho thud a duke, and so foitii, making 
succossivnly oai'ls, lords, batons, knights, squitcs, and 
“ haidy cbampionB.” While this was going on, Eva’s 
matoinal lioait gave way, and fearing uiat there 
would be nothing left upon oaiih for tlio children 
she had hidden, she drew them foith one by one 
fiom cnpboaid and chimney, hay and btiaw, and put 
them up in a row. 'lliey were not pleabont to look 
at, dirty,* dusty, bogiimed, and ill-shapon as all of 
them woie, “so that anybody might bo frightened 
at the sight of them,” And Qm, too, did not conceal 
his disgust, “ None,” he exolaimc^ looking around 
him at the <8 yet unordained gioup, “ can make a 
vessel of silver out of an eartliein pitcher, or goodly 
silk out of a goatV fleece, or a bright ewoid of a oow^s 
tail; neither will I, though 1 can, make a iioblo 
gentleman out of a vile vilhun. Yon, therefore, 
shall all be ploughmen and tillers of Uio soil, to keep 
exen and hogs, to dig and delve, and hedge and dike, j 
and in this wise Irimll ye Hvo ii endless servitndo. 
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T'Von the towliRftion uliall laugh yon to 8«im; yot 
some of you filiall bo allowod to dwell in cifios, and 
ahatl bo admitted to such occiijiafions os those of 
makers of puddings, hutehcis, <'ohbl('is, linkers,' 
<s)fitard-nioTigo) s, hosllors, or diiubcrs.” I’liiH a^ 
count of the origin of servile lal)om, lliongli much 
admired, like the rest of Jlaiclay’s iMK,‘tieal and prose 
woiks, was not at all am^tled as tiuo by the majoiity 
of the lower classes, who, lo judge by the litemry 
produofions of the peii(«l, took eveiy occasion lo 
exhibit by indeiiess and extreune insulaico towaids 
bujs'riors their notions «)1 social e<pialily. 

Oflhe liotonsness, iiici\ilily, and airogance of tlio 
nmneroiis tioo])Mof domestics and followers svliieh tho 
iKtbles and great landowners of the reign of Henry VII. 
were obliged to ke(i) in their seitiee, Alexander 
llajclay fmnibli(S many instancos, neglecting not to 
show, jih a tnie inoialist, how this behaviour reacUd 
upon the manners and habits of the uj>per chisses. 
CoaiM'uosH abounded e^c)■ 3 ’whele, even »i,t the rojal 
(ouit; bigh-boin ladies and gentlem«>u anniscd 
selves b.v Iwndying vilo jests; and tho veiy meals, lo 
•N\hieh all devoted Iho gieatest nltenlion, were gross 
lo a loathMmm degasi, neither courtiers, lords, nor 
Injlted tails despising lo di)> their hands into a 
common jdaUer to fish oat a deloelablo pieeo of flesh 
or fowl. The ixs't Iwlingly complains of a “ tqs'cial 
enstom,” very bad indeed, in that of iho soivanls 
seanipoiing olT willi the dishes bcl’oi-o they liiwc lK'(>n 
well raiisai ked, thus ]ou\ing not even time for a fair 
stand-U 2 f light for the vielual.i. 

“ A speoittll riwtoiup is uwd tlicni among, 

No goutl (HhIi to Kiilt'er on bonlu to liv ioiige ; 

It I la' tlisli la' jileaittiuat, eitlur ilislia or iiblic, 

T< II haiuioH nt oaiv snaruio in the ilislir, 

And if it Im' Hi <,he, ten knivcti slialt thou soo 
M.mgUiig the ileih and in the ptuttor lleo: 

'I'o )>ul Hare thy Ihiadus is ])erill eeilhoiit hi)1o. 

It ilhout u guiiiitlei 01 (is a gluvu of maylu 

(St'veial mild's meufion that in tho eailior jmrt of 
tile si\teenlh ceiitniy llio Ihiglisli had gained tho 
cliaiatei of keeping tho most prolnso tables, aud 
iH'iug the most loimidable gluttons in Enri>])e. 
Aceoiding to an aiitiier whoso manuseiipt has be<>ii 
printed in Ibo “lU'liipiiiB Antiepia',” there was a 
meicli.iiit who went ubro.«l in tlio last yeai'S ot 
lleiny VII,, and was invited lo dinner by a lieb 
nobleiiia.i. When nt table, tlio foreign loid wamdoied 
that Jus guest did no! nit ns much as In i viK'ctcd, 
and llieieiijion biokofoiH' doiibtingly, “ linglisJimeti 
aro cullid the gmatesl feedeis in tlio woild; and it is 
ioi»rfod that one man of them w'ill eat us much as 
six of anollior nation, and that nioio vutiials are 
ooiisnmod Ihero than in atiy other legiiin." To 
whioh miiaik the merchant replioil by' saying, “It 
is true, and it is for tlireo roasonablo causes that so 
mneh vietmd is sers'eil with ns on tlio table; oiio of 
which is lor lovo, another for physii', and tho third 
for dread. As concoius tho first, wo aro acdMomod 
to liavo many divois moats for our friends and kins¬ 
folk, lieeauso some lovo one inatinor of meat, and 
-some another, and wo wdsh every m.m lo Isi satisfiid. 
Heeondiy', iu it'gard of ]>hysio, la*causo for divers 
maladies which jicoplo liaio, som" men will cut one 
meat, and some anojfior,it is desirable tlial evoiy body 


Bhtmld U snited. The UiirR caflfie isfof dfendi W 
wo havtf so great ahiiudanoo and plenljj in oW roalm 
of beasts and fowls, tliat if w© did not kill and destroy 
Ihom, they w'oulil destroy and devour us.” 'JnO 
existence of Iho indo abundaneo boasted of by tJia 
merchant is oonfii'mcA by all the wiitors of the tima, 
notably by 3ishop Ijatiinor, who, in tbo account of 
his own curly home, left n picture of tho social 
c'ondilion of the yixmien of the reign of Henry Vlf, 
Latimer’s father jiaiil four iiouuds n year routal, for 
which he laid as mueli laud under fillago as kept six 
men, tliirty cows, and one hundri'd sheep. Ho lum 
enough, moroovor, to keep constantly a horso and a 
man for tho king’s seivice, to send liis son to school 
and college, to give to each of his danghleis a dowry 
of fivo ]iounds on niairingi*, and (o keep his hands 
open in thiowing alms to tlio ixkm', “all which,” snys 
Latimer, “ ho did fiom tho saiil fami." Tlio secret of 
this idenitndo of liehes, doiived fiom n pieeo of land 
rented at not more than four pounds, was that fimus 
liko those of l.iatiinet’8 father wcio mostly held uiulor 
a ehini'Ji lease. Abbots, ]niestn, ,iiid monks, them¬ 
selves fond of gixKl theor, hud no objection tluit 
olhors should live well also; and if they destroyed 
souls they eeitainly fed Itodii'S. 

'I'lio roforiuutiim under Henry VIII. bioiigbt with 
it an immon''e change, as in the mental and moral 
stato, so in the maimi'rs, luibits, social life, and 
general jihysieal eondition of the jteoplo. I’esides 
the dissolution of the monasteries, hading to a lo- 
dihtiibiitioii of great jiait of tho soil of the kingdom, 
a number of otlier eauses, the diseoveiy of Ameiie.i, 
and influx of jiiooion<f niet.ils, tlio newly-awakened 
eommoiei.il spirit of tho ii.itiou, and the universal 
spn-ud of eilueation, went to overtniii all jlio foinier 
eonditioiis of six-iety, and to eieot a new Kiiglaiid on 
the mills of the obf. Liko other gii'at ilmngcs, this 
one, in all lespeets (ho mightiest ever known in 
Englisli history', alTeeti d many'elassw of tho janple 
veiy in|niiously, and gave liso lo a gii'at deal ol 
individual siiireiing. It was the agiieiilt'iial iHipnlu- 
tioii esjs'ei.illy tluit fell tho bin then of the rt volution; 
for tlio couilieis, advepturi'rs, and rogius of all 
descriptions among wiiom lleiiiyVI 11. disiribnb'd tho 
cliureh lands, woie anything but giHsl or wise slew aids 
of the pmjioily inlnisled lo tlieir Imnds, and loijkiiig 
lo iiotliiiig bill individual gain, lo lie lealixed 
im;*i< dialely, tlioy fiequently ivdiiei'd llio farmeis 
ami day IuIhiiiicis lo a woi'mi eondilum limn they hod 
been in for eentiiiios. Tho n'lit of hind in many 
jsirts of Eijglniid loso tlueefold and foinfold, tho 
HiU'eossor of Latimer’s father jKiid a rental of sixtet'n 
jHiuiids, instead of four, and tho eonsequonee, Iho 
bisliop rclati's, w'a.s that tho new tenant was iniablo 
“to do anything for his prince, for himsolf, nor for 
his children, nor to give a cup of di ink lo tho iKKir,” 
What greatly eiiibitlored tlio iuxailion of tho tillers of 
tho soil was the vast inoroaso of enclosures, duo (o Hi© 
angiiiented value of land, tho general iho of prices, 
and tho growing desire of the people of the towns to 
invest llieir saviiigs iu real jiropprty. “ Ilcneo," says 
Eogti Aschaiu, speaking of encJosuios and tlio rise dT 
roiih, “so many families dis]H'rHed, ami so ms>ny 
houses ruined; Uenco tho honour and sirungth of 
England, tho uoblo yeoman ly, broken up and dec 
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In ft (durimw dialogudl in whi(di a hiwiAml- 
maa of tho period oxoliangos nolions of ]wi)nlftr 
grievanoos witn sovorol townmiooplo, the former is 
in^o to oxolaim, “Muriy, for tlioHO (molosuros do 
undo ns all; for tlioy make ns <o pay dmier for onr 
UujA that we occupy, und cansi'tU that wo can have 
no lend in inimuer for onr money to put to tillajfo; 
all id taken up for i)ahtnic, oitlici for hliwp, or for 
Kraalug of (ailtio, in so nuidi that 1 have kjiowii of 
latu a dozen plouglui, within loss oompasB than six 
niilos about mo, laid down within this seven years; 
and whoic three hooio persons or upwanls had their 
livings, n(jw one man with his cattle hath all.” And 
eoneon till ting, in tbo nsn.d nanow vision of men 
altaohed to a eeitaiii description of physical luhonr, 
all his thoughts u]>on this one jsiint, tlio fanner cries, 
“Yea, those ahei'p are the cause of all the luisdiiefs, 
for they have driven husbandly out of tho country, 
by the which wasincn«ased la'fore all kind of victuals, 
and now it is allogolhor sheep, sheep, sheep. It was 
far bettor wlieu theio weie not only sheep euongh, 

, but also oxen, kino, swine, pig, gtwsc', and capon, eggs, 
butter, and ehees^t; y<'a, and bie.ul-ixim, and in.dt- 
rsiin enough liosidos, ie.iied altogether 14100 tho sarai* 
land.” Many others, with the fanner represented 
huro, felt tho magnitude of the levoUition that was 
coming over English siK'iety, and vainly giopiiig 
after the causes, biokcfuiih m lament of the “good 
old linies.” 

Kotwitlistanding tin' ineiease of vealih, maiked hy 
tho gonemi ris(» in jniecs, and othei signs of industrial 
prepress whit h distinguished tho reign of Ileniy VIII. 
from that of his jnedocssssor, the bulk of tho iwople, 
not only of tho lower, hut of the luiddh', and in p.i.rt 
even of tlft) iipjx'r tlassos, (outiiiiuHl to live in a vciy 
nulo and comfiutless mamur. Most t>f the dwdllinga, 
in town as well as conutiy, weie without ehimiioyN, 
and, as of old,,“iuado ol sticks and diit,” tliat is, 
wailing phasteiod ovei with cl.iy, the lisc' hoing 
lighted against the wall, and the smoko st^eking its 
way out, as l>(*st it might, thiongh tho eioviees in the 
ixmf, thioiigh door and wiiidtivvs. Only tlm weallhior 
classes enjo^id the liixniy 1)f bisls, and the i)co)do 
slt'pt on stiaw imllets, with a bit of woid nuder the 
head for a jiillow, and nothing ehsts but a piece of 
ooarfio mat ting, 01 pm haps a Imndle of bay, for a 
covering. Of the Hide mode of living ol flie Imlk of 
tho people in the timo of Ileniy Vlll., Kuphael 
lloliiished, tho liisforian, his left a eniions picture. 
“There aie men yet dwelling in tlip village wheie 
I remain,” he reeonls, writing loivaids tho middle of 
Elizabeth’s reign, “ who liavo notisl three things to bo 
Hiarvollouhly altoiod in Euglund within their sound 
rumomhranoo. One is, tho niiillitudo of chimneys 
lately erected, whereas in their young days theio 
woto not aliove two or Ihioo, it -o many, in most 
uplandish towns of the loalm-lhe religious houses 
and manor pkeos of the loids always excepted, and 
pm'ftdvontnro some great jxusonago—but each made 
itis fire against a loredosse in tho hall whore he dinod 
taid drotwod his meat. The second is tho groat 
amendment of lodging; ‘for,’ said they, ‘onr Cithers 
And we ourselves have lain fall oft upon stmw pallets, 
ooverod only witli a sheet under coverlets made of 
dftgftwuiuo, or haphatlois, and a good round log under 


their head instead of a Iwlstor., Tf it were so that the 
Cither of tho good-man of tho house had a mattress or 
flock l>od» ami thereto a saok tif chaff to rest Ids head 
npim, ho thought liimsclf to I* as uell hslgisl as tho 
loid of tho town,’ so well weie they ixuitenind. 
‘I’illowB,’ said they, ‘weie thought iinct only for 
women in child-bed.’ As for servants, if they had 
any sheet alwvo them it was well, for w'hlolu bait 
they any under tlieir bodies to keep them fiom the 
pricking stiaws that lan ofl thiongh tho canvas 
and lasod their haideiied hides. The tliird thing 
they tell of is the exehango of wikkIoh plattera into 
pewter, and wooden sisMiiis into silver or tin. For 
so (Simmon were all soils ol wooden vi'ssels in old 
time that a man shoiihl haidl3' iiiid Cmr pieces of 
jiowler, of whieh ono was jKoadventmo a s,ilt, in a 
good faiiiKo’s hoii'.e.” Dwelling fnilhi'r upon the 
g<K)d old limes when IJeni.y VIII. was king, Ilolin- 
bhed eoiiiinuos: “In days jiist, nmn were eontoiitcd 
to live in lionses bnihhd of sallow and willow, so 
that tho use of oak w.is in a manner dedii ated wholly 
unto ehiirelios, religions houiOH, and imnees’ iialacos; 
bnt now sallow ami willow aio lejwted, and nothing 
but oak anj’wInuo regaidod. And 3ot see the t linnge. 
For when aur houw's weie builded of willow, then 
h.ul we oaken iiu n; hut now that houses have fsiiue 
to Is) made of oak, our men are not only kHome 
willow, but a gieal many altogetlnh- of stiaw. Also, 
wo have now many ehiinm-3’K, and 3’ot oui temleilmgs 
eoinplaiu of iheums, eatairhs, and }Kises; thdi liad 
wo none bnt reiedusses.and our Inside did never m lie. 
Foi as the smoln* in those days was hnpiios<yl to lie a 
snl&eh'iit hai(Idling for the timlH>r of the honsr', so it 
was reimtcd the best medieiuo to keep the gooil nun 
and his family fiom tho quack or }hisu.” Ilolinslu'd 
faiily loprosonUsl tho fousorvalivo londoneies of the 
majority of Knglislmieii ot Jus tinu', and his woids go 
far to explain the piotiaefed oxistouee, into a jieiiod 
when the nation was getting civilized and wealtly-, 
of ehunueyl(‘ss houhos and woodi n hod-pillows. 

Isot (ml 3 " tlo' ilmlti'ls and fittings in the lionses of 
tho poorer e]a.sses, but likewise those in tho imiisioiis 
of tho gixatest nobles were oxtiemily mean and 
wretelu'd dining the whole of tlie leigii of the stsond 
Tudor Hovi’ieign. It aj'peais, liom nnnioious inven¬ 
tories that have bion pieMUxed, lh.it weallh 3 ’ pisipio 
duimg llie iV'riod spent their raomy ujion lilllo else 
tliaii pl.ito, and iKufiajis a few eostl 3 'silk and velvet 
liangings, together with a splendid IksI, and that all 
the K'sj of th<> fuiuitnro was of the most ji'ilti)' di*- 
seiiptioii. An aiieicut bundle of papers in the eolhst- 
tiou of nianiiserijifh 111 tho Cotloiiiaii librarj, fuinish- 
ing“an iiivLntoi 3 e of all the gooiUis and eattells of 
Sir AdiiUn Foskewe,” dalixl tho thiitieth 3 Tar of 
Homy VIII., gives a pictiiio, among many others, 
of the infi'rior of tlio house of a rich iiulilemau 
of the period. The list begins with a largo and 
luagnificxmt soi’vieo of plate, silver as well as silvoi- 
gilt, tho cost of whieli must have been bo3’Oiid 
moasnro {reoater than all tho rest oi things enume* 
rated, including the m.insioQ itself. Tho latter hud a 
vast number of timrtmeuts, tho ohief of whieh woie 
tho hall, the “ perler ” fiw tlio xoc*eption of imjKu taut 
quests, tho best bedroom, and the “eliamlior ov(*r (he 
perlor," specially reserved for thi oobio owner. lo 
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the hall tliore was “ a haugiugo of grene Hay, borde:^ 
with dameng,” or needlework; “ two grot© side tablcf^ 
with standinge li'cssols; a small joyiiod ouberdo, of 
wayscott, with a short peico of countorfett carpott 
Upon it.'* A “ squai'e cubonlo,” witli a “ Bnort p^ieco of 
cari)ett in tho wyndowc,” and “five fomos, con¬ 
stituted all tho rest of tho furniture. In the “ perler, 
the principal “cattcls," besides “ haiiginge oi grene 
i Miy and lod,” wci’c “ ono Floinisho ohaii*o; four joyucd 
stooles; ajoyned foimo; a loundo table of oipiOBS, 
with a peico of countojfott carpott upon it; a paynted 
table,” or picture, “ of the Epiphany of our Lord. ’ 
In tho host bedrofjin, the furniture consisted again 
“with hanging© of grouo and rod say, of “one great 
trussing hod, with two fethor bods, whereof the ono is 
downo, with two liolstera; two pillowes of downe; 
thi-ee blankets of woollen clothe; a coverlet of 
verdor woik onlyned.” A table, two chests, “ an old 
FJemislio chaii-c,'^’ and sundry minor articles, such as 
“a fyor pan; a psiyer of tonges; a chaser of brass ; 
two uosons., two joyiiod stools,” completed tho furai- 
tnro of tliis apartment. Lastly, in the “chamber 
over tho porler,” in many respects tho best fitted up 
I room in tho mansion, there were “ an hangyngo of j 
rodd and greino say; a Rparvor of gieine and blake 
say, with curteyns of the same; a trussingo bed, 
framed of wenskotte; two fethor bedds; ono grcle 
bolster; two fustyans, with a huge countei'poynt of 
groto verders,” and a number of smaller artioles, 
among them “ a tuined chairo; a pair of tonges,” and 
“a groto standordo, with divers appaneil bcIong 5 'nge 
to tlie Lady Foskowe." Tho picture of the inside of a 
noblo mansion hero given altogether indicates a state 
of semi-barbarism in homo life, tho utter absence of 
refined and luxurious ease being as remarkable as the 
vulger ostentation taking its place. That tbo inven¬ 
tory of tho “ geodes and cattells ” of Sir Adrian 
Foskewo represented that of the wealthiest class ot 
English nobles is shown by tho fact lliat Caidinal 
Wolsey himself, whoHO prodigious expenditure wm 
tho marvel and envy of his contemporaries, had his 
apartments fitted in voiy similar style, tho only 
notable things being splendid hangings and some 
magnifioent beds, while all tho rest of the furnituie 
was of tho shabbiest kind. A groat change in this 
respect, however, took place within the next genera¬ 
tion, when tho vast development of commerce brought 
England into closer contoct with the nations of the 
Continent, loading to tho adoption of more reuneuicnt 
in the modes and habits ol every-day life. 

Henry VIII. himself was to some extent the iuangu- 
rator, if not of improved tastes, at least of increased 
Itxxury in the internal arrangements of dwellings. It 
was owing partly to his personal intercourse with sumo 
of the most accomplished raonarchs of the age, such as 
Francis Land Kaiser Charles, and partly, and moie 
still, to tho influence of his wives, especially of Anne 
Boleyn, whose education ut tho court of Franc*’ had 
led her to appi-eciate to the full many of tlie (somfoi-ts 
and refinements of homo life common in that country, 
but unkui'WU as yet in England. Several of the king’s 
palaces, notably that of Westminster, and Wolsey’s 
l^aat brick (atse at Hampton Court, which he ap¬ 
propriated to himfielf, were funiished in a veiy sump, 
tuous manner, although tho prevailing taste of the 


K riod was Tesp(mded*to so far that tim grtat 
iglish furniture, the bedstead, towered like a giant 
over all other chattels. Tho royal bedinom fi^ Haro;^ 
ton {.lourt, at the time his dread majesty shared It 
witl) Iris thirtf spouts, was described as fitUows in ^ 
inventory of tlie time;—“ Item, a iKvdstede, tlie 
and heade curiously wroughto, jointed, and guilts, 
having as well fouro Imllyeons of timbi e gilto, of fours 
vanes of yron painted with the kinges ai-mes, haveii^. 
collar, tester, double vallaunais, and bases of doth of 
golde tissue, and a doth of silver paned together, 
embroidered upon tho soames; with a worko of 
purple vellat, having the kinges anues ciowncd with 
the crown imperial within the garland mion the 
cellar and tester, and also with roses and floures de 
luce, likewise crowned within the garlande, upon 
tho said clothe of silver.” Tlie whole of this magni¬ 
ficent upholstery was of tho most expensive kind. 

“ The double vallaunce, eveiy one of them,” says tlie 
inventory, “ took in depth one quarter of a yarde, 
with a deopo fringe of gold, silver, and silkO; ^ tho 
tester fiinged upon bothe sydes, with a narrow fringe 
of Venice gold and silver, touke in deptho one yeiue, * 
one quarter, three nailes, and in height throe yerdes; 
the throe bases fringed at the ondes and at both sides 
with a iiarrowe fiyngo of lyke gold, and silver, as 
afoi esaido, together with five enrtainos, touke twenty- 
thioo paincs of tapliata, pained purple and white, 
ganiishi^ on both sides with passamyno of Venice 
gold.” From some accounts it appeals that the cloth 
of gold which Henry VIII. was so fond of using cost 
not less than forty-six shillings a yard, so tliat tlie 
cost of furnishing his bedioom alone must have been 
enormous, considering the value of money at the time. 
However, tho sleeping apartment at IJampton Court 
Palace <clovoted to tho use of his majesty had little 
else than tho superlative bedstead in it, the rest of 
the furniture being, as usual, of the shabbiest descrip¬ 
tion. It ooiisisted, as sot down in ^ho invontoiy, of 
“ two joynod cupltordos,- one joyiied stoole, two 
awndyrons, with fire-fork, tonges, and fire-pan, and 
a steel glass covered with yellow© vollat." The last- 
named article was the minor chiefly in use at tho time, 
looking-glasses as yet being only made for tho personal 
use of tho fair sex, of very small size, and always kept 
in cases, which the ladies might put in their poiSkets, 
or lock up among their trinkets, for fear of damage 
on the costly article being left to vulgar touch. The 
steel mirrors therasolves wore only in possession’ of 
very wealthy people, and treated as grefvt luxuries, 
covered byouriains; one belonging to Henry VIII., 
and hung at his pala<3e in Wt^tminstor, was described 
as “ a fairo grete lookinge stcele glasse, sotto in crym- 
sonne velvotte, richly embrawiiered with damaske 
pirles, with knots of blew, and a curtain to tho sumo 
of hlewe tafata, emhrawdered with Venice gold, and 
oordiauntos of tlio same gold." 

Tho dress woim in the time of Henry VIII. by tho 
upper claiwos was very much in keeping with the 
furniture of tho houses, the old simplicity giving 'way 
evoiywhmre to showiness, and comfort to ostentation.’ 
Tho example of the court here, as in other weightier 
matters, sot tho fashion of the time, and Uonry’i 
extravagance in apparel was imitated by his subjocti 
just as much as tho plainness of the garments of bis 
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^oi^liaioal ^tlier. How fho Tudor king was 
dr^Md is quaintly stated by the author of a work 
allied tho ‘‘Boko of Korvynge,” who instructs the 
•*ohaumberlayne” in lus duties, telling him “ waraao 
your soverayno hys petycoto, his doublet, and his 
stomachoro, and then put on hys boson, and then his 
Bohone or slyppers; then sttyke up his hoson mannerly, 
and tye tliem up; and thon lace his doublet hole 
by bole." The nwles of tho reign of Henry VII. wore 
simple in their attire like the king; and even the great 
di^itaricB of tho church, otherwise given to osten¬ 
tation, tliought fit to imitate tho royal example. “ The 
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on the throne, an entire change of fashions had taken 
place, manifesting itself in tho cut as well as tlie 
material of tho garments, both tending towaids a 
greater ad(*mmont of tho person, thouglj mostly at a 
sficrifioo of comfort and physical well-being. In 
Barclay’s satire, tho “ Ship of Fools," llio gentlemen 
M’o laughed at for having “ their necks cluirged witli 
collars and ohaines," wi th “ their fingers full of rings,” 
and for leaving “ their ntsoks naked almost unto tlio 
raines,” and “ their sleeves bloziu like unto a crane’s 
wiuge.” Tho moralists of the age chiefly declaimed 
against the new-fangled bands, ouffis, and ruffs of the 
men, the rich doublets of silk and satin, and the 
showy kinds of head covorings, which took the place 
of the simple old round-oomered hats. Stow’s 
Chronicle reports tliat “ in tho reign of Henry the 
Eighth was hugim tho making of Spanish felts in 
England, by Spunyanls and Dutchmen, before which 
time the English used to rido and goo, winte;; and 
summer, in knit caps, cloth hcKxls, and thrum’d hats.” 
Tho latter articles, and, indeed, the chief jxirtion ,of 
the dress of the upper classes, remained in use among 
tho lower ranks of tho people long after getting out 
of fashion. In the “llistoi-y of Goorgo Dobson,” 
published towards tho end of Elizabeth’s .reign, it is 
said of an “ ale-wife ’’ in the country, “ she put on her 
faiiest smocko, a jteticoat of a gt^ broad rod, her 
gown of grey faced with buckram, with her sejuare 
thrum’d hat, and before her hung a clean white 


I apron. ■ luo iiistoiy of “Jack of A'owbuiy"— 
I “ Jack ’’ hoing^ John A’owchomlw, a famous clothier 
living in tho‘time of Homy VIII.—doscrihos tho 
tradesman as follows, when going to moot the king: 
“He had on a plain nisset coat, a jmir of korsie 


‘ Jack of Nowbuiy 


cleargy of England,” wrote EHzalioth’s Archbishop 
Darker, “ never wore silko, or velvet, untill tho time 
of tho pompous Cardinall \yolscy, who opened that 
doro to prido among them, which hitherto cannot hoc 
sliut.” Before Henry VIII. had been a dozen years 
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broeohes, without welt or gauifi, and stockings of fho 
same piece sowed to his slops, which liadTa great cod- 
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Jack,” justly 
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“ aljoininiWe ;** neveftholoss it was introduced by 
Hans Holbein in a groat painting of Ifonry Vlll. 
sitting on the throne in all his rcgtrl majesty and 
handing a charter to the barbor-surgcwns. In Henry’s 
reign, as in others, dress had its iiifltionoo upon 
morality and morality upon dross. 

Four dilferent acts of iiailiamont wore piisscd during 
llio reign of Henry VIII. to ivgnlato and fix the dress 
of the various classes of the pojmlation. These 
statutes ordensd lliat none but the king, the queen, 
(ho royal children, and the king’s mother and sisters, 
fdionld wear any clolh of gold, or any silk of purjde 
colour, or any fui-, called “fur of black genettsaud 
that none under the rank of a duke or a marquis 
should wft'ir any cloth of gold, or tissue of gold 
None under the degree of an earl were to wear atiy 
sable fins; none nndor the degree of a I)aron any 
embroidery of gold and silver; and none under the 
degree of knight any woollen cloth of foreign make, 
or any crimson or blue velvet. Descending lower in 
the social s6ale, tlie statutes provided the apjMrol of 
alf other ranks of his majesty’s subjects, by fixing the 
limit of costliness or shape of each. No man nudor the 
degteo of a knight, except gonllemen possessed of a 
clear yearly income of two hundred marks, was 
allowed to ^fre.ar “any chain, or collar of gold, or gilt, 
or any gold aUmt his neck, or in bracelets," nor to 
wear “ sattin in datnask in bis gown,’’ under pain of 
ferfidting foi ly sbillings for each offeueo; and uo man 
under the projKjrty qualification of one hundred 
pounds Btoi-ling per annum was allowed to wear 
“ sattin damask, or silken ohaiulet, irf his doublet,’’ 
under like ix-naltj’. The onactmonls furtbor spcscifi^ 
that “no man under the dogrcio of a gentleman, 
jiasscsaed of less tban ten pounds per annum, or gixtds 
and ebattels to the amount of hundred grounds—which 
gomls are to bo luoved by oatli—sball wear any fur 
which is not got in the kingdomthat “ no man 
nudor the degree of an earl, mtuquis, or knight of tRb 
g:Mtcr, shall wear embroidered ai)i>aiol, bnxdiod or 
guarded with gold, silver, or goldsmith’s work that 
“ no man under the degree of a knight shall use mom 
cloth in a long gown than thiee j'ards;’’ that “no 
serving man under the degree of a gentloman bhall 
wear a gown, or coat, moie than three yards hio.id, 
nor any ehamlet, or anj’ manner of fur, lambs’ 
esxcejdod, nor any cloth lu his hose above twenty 
lienee per yajxl, unless it bo the gift and '.Hviug of 
Ids masterthat, “no msn under the di'gieeof a 
gentleman shall wear any silk, or chamlct, or any 
1 ) 0 )nts in any apparel of lus body, ornamented with 
aiglets of gold, or silior gilt, or buttons, or hioclios of 
gold, or any goldsmith’s work, except it ho the badge 
of his lordtliai “ no man under the degree of a 
knight shall wear gowfis of velvet, pinch’d shirts, or 
pinch’d parth ts of liueu cloth, or plain shirts garnished 
with silk, or gold, or silver;’’ and, finally, that “no 
^ushandman, or common labourer to any artificer, 
of cities or boroughs, having no gotals of their 
^iJiiove the value of teu jiounds, shall use or wear 
^^f^loth, the brood yird whereof jiasseth two 
..I'^nulings audT four poiuse, or any hose above the price 
Oi twelve pence tlm yard." The punishment for 
lireakinp the law consisted in penalties of from ten to* 
I forly shillings in all cossss, ox<«pt the last, concerning 


iho hdshaudman and common who h^'^. 

threat of " imprisonment in the stocks ’’ hanriug 
them, if presuming to dress better tiian allowed 
king and parliament. The statutes, however, afleot^ 
only the apparel of the male population, tlio migllW 
despot himself proliahly seeing die impossibility Oi 
meddling with the dross of women. 

Of the personal attiro of Henry VTlf.—who to all 
his otlioT titles might have added with good roison 
that of Chief ’J’ailor of England—a list ibund in^ the 
Harleian Library, giving an inventory of the king's 
private wardrobe at Westminster, funiishos a enrions 
pictuiu Ills majesty had among other articles of 
apparol of the ricliost kind “agowne with a square 
cape of crimson vollat and crimson ratten, all over 
orahiaudored with pirlos of damasko gold and silver, 
having a rinho Ixnder and gaurdo of crimson vollaf, 
cmhraudered with damasko gold and pirlos, facod 
with crimson Kitten.” On the sleeves of tho gown 
were “ twonty-six diamonds sot in buttons of Bold," 
while the kirtle was of “ crimson satten, au over 
cmhraudered with damasko peele, and pirlos set in 
gold.” There are enumerated, liesidos, “ shirt bandus 
f)f golde, with njfikss to tho same,” many cloaks “of 
tawny satten omhraudored with Vonioo golda 
nnnjDcr of stomachers, “some of purple, of silver 
tissue, others embraudeied with gold aud piiiesa 
plentiful choice of caps, ornamented with “plumes 
of white ostrich feathers, richly garaished with 
possemayno, and fringes of Venice gold, with gol^ 
spangles intermix’dand vast quantities of “ swoote 
, gloves, lined with white vellat, tiimmod with buttons 
and tanall aigletts of gold enamelled; also knilto 
gloves of silk, and handokerehers. edged with gold 
and silver, others with needlework." On ond occasion 
the king’s dress and that of his horse, when he rode 
from the Tower to Westminster, was, according to 
Itocordcr Hall, minutest of histoiiogj-aphors, a very 
mountain of gold aud jewoliy. “His grace,” says 
Hall, “wared in his npporst apparoll a ioIkj of 
crirasyn velvet, furred witli aimyiis; his jacket or 
cote of raised gold; the placard cmhrowdered witli 
diamonds, rubies, emoratmos, greato jK'rles, and other 
riche stones; a grcalo handoriko uhoute his nccke, of 
large halasscs; and the trapys'i’ of his horse damasko 
gold, with a dope pnrfell of uiinyns.” Tho oAwd 
of Hcniy’s attendants were likeM'iso magnificently 
amyed, “his knights and esquires for his body in 
crimasyn velvet, and all the gentlemen, with of hois oi 
Ins chappoll, and all his officers, and Ids Ijouscholti 
soi-vanntos, were appareled in skai'lot.” In magnifi- 
eeneo of attire Homy outshone not only all his 
nwlo subjects, prevented by statute from becoming 
tival tailors, hut oven his wives, the vainest of ithe 
SIX, Anno Boleyn, never exhibiting half os many 
pearls, diamonds, and nthics as lio in his public 
shows. At lier coionalion alone, fair Anne was 
allowed by her royal loiti to compote with him in 
d)-es8, by putting oji a surcoat of silver tissue, and a 
mantle of tho same material, lined with ermine, while 
tho litter in which she rode was covered with clbth 
of gold, and the horses which drew it hod ccfits Of 
white damask. Poor Anno Boleyn had to pay dearly 
for lier short-lived Bplendours, and her buocok^ 
wisely gave up tlio competition. 
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ifetirtumo of 't|j« Uuie of'B«auy VIH. 
'dttttotiili: ^ eibtae 6xieat of flie changes affecting <he 
cbeiw of .prdinaty life. Much of the amour worn by 
kni^ts ceased to be plain, but became embossed and 
bfcherwiso ornamented, and steel skirts, oallotl “ 1am- 
bqys”—fiom the French word “ lamboaux,” shreds, or 
Boraps-i^made of ribbed and fluted metal, wore intro- 
dtiora from the Oontinont. But the greatest of all 
changea respecting military life during this poiiod 
was that of wcaj^ons, the old Englisli cross-bow, 
which had won many a groat battle and hardened 
the muscles of the fighting jmrt of the population, 
gradually giving way to the now matchlock or hand¬ 
gun. Heni-y Vll. had commenced aminga portion of 
the yeomen of his guard with matchlocks, and his son 
continued the process by importing tho “wlaxilook 
gun,” invcnied by tho Italians, and tho pistol, so 
called from its being made at Pistoja, in Tuscany. 
Howovcr,.tl)o substitution of firearms for the ancient 
l)ow took place very slowly, both on account of tho 
p<^ular nnti])alhy to tho now wea|xm, and of tho in¬ 
trinsic difficulty of using it in any but fair weather and 
under tho moat favourable circumstances. 'J'ho method 
of firing the rude matchlocks, or harquebuses, with 
which Henry Vll. and Henry VIII. armed a portion 
of their troops, was indeed of the chimsiost kind, 
'fhoiigh called a hand-gun, the weapon was so bcavy 
that in firing it hud to l)o laid on a “ rest,” or a thick 
staff.with a cuive on tho top, which tho soldier 
always carried with him, ikstt'ning to tho top of it 
tho lighted malclx with which tlm powder was 
ignited— tho flint-and-steol p^n Ix'ing ot much later 
invention, A military author of the reign of Elm- 
beth dwlared that even then, in the inoi o iraprovod 
slate of tlm haiid-gnn, it was of little or no use .“in 
rain, snowc, fogges, or when the enemy' has gained 
the wind." Tho same author, John Bingham, doscrilios 
tho varions epeiations uecessaiy in lettiiig-off tlie 
“musket” — ndw naino for a peifceted^fiioann, 
derived from tho Italian “ mosquetto,” a small hawk 
—showing tho whole to Ixj an extremely slow and 
tedious peifonuanco. “Tho muskolioi’,” ho says, 
“ takes duwn his musket,* nneockos tho matohe, 
blowcs, proynos, sliuttcs, castes of tho pan, castes 
alwut the musket, opens his tiharges, draw'os out his 
skewing stieko, rammes in the pow'der, diawes out 
againe and puts up his skuwring sticke, lay'cs tho 
musket on tho rest, blowos off tho mateli, cockes and 
tryos it, gardes the pan, and so makes ready; all 
wuich actions nmst necessarily bo obsoivctl if you 
will not faile of tlio tmo nso of the mtlsket ” It was, 
prohahly, this great slowness, us well as difliculty of 
nand Hug firearms, which caused the maintenance of tho 
' old wcapms of war for a long time t o corao, so that till 
the end of the reign of Henry Vlll. the “ musketioi's ” 
marolied in the midst of, and were protected in some 
sort by aruhors and henchmen, or men with axes. 

The mode in which English soldiers w'ent into 
battle in thp reign of Ileiuy VIII. is desciilKxl in 
a manuscript preserved in the Cottonian Libraiy, 

; delineating Uie eaidy warn Of the king in France. 
“Firs^** says the account, “go a strong party of 
fliori»e,‘ and on eitlier side two cannons, guardotl by 
jtwp troops of borae, one to tho right and the other to 
^ihe left; then follow a large bcp^ of inusketiers and 


lienohknen, rank’d alternately, preceded by a small 
party of henolnnen and followed V a Imgcr parly of 
muskotiers only, and at cither cud as wings go a 
small party of archers, mid on the right and on tho 
left Bovoral pieces of cannon ; then follows tho main 
body, flanked at^ each wing by a strong party of 
archers, and on either side a largo whig of liorsonien 
well armed. Tho main hotly is coinjiosetl of pikemon 
and henchmen, the henchmen being jilacod in tho 
middle to guard the king's person ; after the main body' 
follows a small party of inusketiers, and then a larger 
body of musketiors, flank’d On either side by a small 
! comiiany of aichcra, which is iollowed by a party of 
muskotiers also. On either side are many pieces of 
cannon, and behind, guaitled by a strong troop of horse, 
come tho baggage, the women, the oxen, tho sheep, 
and the like.” Another m)mu.scri])t of the tihie of 
Hemy VIII., likewise piesorvod iti tho Cottonian 
Library, explains “ tho order to lie hud when the kingq 
gooth to battle," apparently leferriug to Henry’s last 
continental expedition. “ When the kingo gooth to 
wane in the countvio of his enomy'es, and intendoth 
to make baiayje, ho must have in the ioiowarde tlie 
maister of his cross-bowes. and after tho fovewardo the 
high stewardo and the marahnll of his hKlgyngo; and 
then the king, accompayned with dukes, and carles, 
and barons of Lis rcalmo; and then in tho rorowardo 
a duke, or an call, or one of the miarshallcs, if the 
forewordo be stionge enougli to resist tho eneiiiios ” 
Kext follows “the Older of tho kinge if he intend 
to fyghle," not in his own peison, hut through otlicrs. 
“Tlio kingo,” wiys the manuscript, “ anayod in his 
’ own coat of annes, must he on liorsekick, on a good 
horse, covered also with his armes; tho kinge must 
also wear a crown upon liis lioadpieco, and on each 
side of him two dukes, or knyglitos of the valianntost 
that ho liath in his annyo, well mounted, and armed 
on all poyntes. Behind the kinge his gi'iitJeman 
shall go hearyngo his ixsnnon, wheresoever the kinge 
goetli; and tho king ought to ho acconqiay ned with 
dukes, and caries, to coniynno under his hanucr. If 
tho eiiemio will fight on footo, the kingo must still 
byde on horseback, and those that carry liis haiinera 
must he on foole, accompayned as liefoicsaido: the 
kingo must bo on horseback because that the d‘'gnityo 
of a kinge hath that priviledge, and for that it ouglit 
to suffice to see his ja'uple fight. And it is rwjuisito 
that ho see from one endo ol the fieldo to the other, to 
comfort liis annyo and give them courage; also if it 
happen that the fickle should ho lost, lie may sa\ o 
himself, for it is hotter to loose a liattayle tiiaii to 
loose a kingo, iuasmucli os tho ItHisying of a kingo is 
often tlio loss of a rcalmo.” The last sintcneo well 
expressed the prevailing {luliLieal feeling of tho Tudor 
jHiriod. . 

The fondness of Honiy VIII. for all sorts of diows 
and exhibitions, whether of war or i»cace, where his 
vanity could find loom to display itself, had some 
effect ujxm tho character of the sjioiis and jiastimes of 
tho people during the first half of the fifteenth century. 
Besides spending a gi'oat deal of llfti tiino in tourna¬ 
ments and jousts, tlie king^was liberal in encouraging 
theatrical peiformamics, himself intToducod a now 
kind of entertainment (^led a “ maske.” Aticordiug 
to tho contomporaiy historian, Edv .od Hall, in the 
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third year of Honry’e reign, “on thoday of Epiphame 
at nignt, the hinge with eleven others were disgujsea, 
after the manner of lialie, calldd a maske, a thing not 
scene afore in England; they were appaieled m 
gaments long and brodo, wrought all with gold, 
with visors, and cappos of gold.” Tho novel entertain¬ 
ment soon got into fashion through constant repeti¬ 
tions at court. When Kaiser Charles visited Henry, 
the latter, says Hall, “gave a gieat entortainmont at 
Windsor, and on Sunday [|Juno 16, 1622] at night 
was a disguising, or play, m tho gi'eate hallo. U he 
form of it was that there was a pioud horse which 
would not bo tamed nor bridled, but Amitio sent 
rmdonco and Police, which tamed him, and Force and 
Puissanfje bridled him. This horse was meant by the 
French kinge, and Amitio by tho kinge of England 
and thoomporor, and other persons w'ero their connsail 
and power.” After tJiis terribly pedantic prologue 
came the “ maske ” proper, performed by twelve ladies 
and twelve gentlemen. “They played a dialogue 
before tho king©, tho purport whereof was whether 
riches wore better than love; and when they could 
not agree, each called knightos who fought a fair 
battle of tho baiTiars ai.d left the place. Then came 
in an old man with a silver beard, and be concluded 
that love and lichcs Ixith be necessary for a prince, 
that is to saio, by love to bo obcied and serv^, and 
riches to reward his lovers and friends.” Henry VIII. 
as usual was profuse in scattering gold and cloth of 
gold, always tho Lord Honntiful when his private 
amusenionte were concerned. On one <jccasion, as 
reported by Hall, “ there came a certayno number of 
gentJomeii, whereof tho kinge was one, apparayled all 
in one swote of sliorto garuientes, little benoth the 
poyntes, of blowe velvet and crymsyne, with long 
sieves, all cut and lyned with clothe of gold, and the 
upper parte of tho garmentos were powdered with 
castels, and shefos of arrowes of lino dukot gold ; tho 
upper mrtes of their hoson of like sewto and facion, 
the nether partes of scarlet, powdrod with tymbrelles 
of fyne gold; on their heads bonets of damaske and 
silver, flatto woven in the stole, and thereupon 
wrought with gold and rycho fethoiS in them, all in 
visors.” These jiaslimes of Henry VIII. were in 
direct contravcnlion of a statute of Henry VII., 
which inteidictcd going about by night “ with jiaintod 
faces or visors.” 

Simultaiieonsly with the introduction ol goi gcons 
Jtaliaii “ maskes,” taking tho place of tlie siiupie old 
English court amusements, a groat change occurred 
in the stage entertainments propartHl for the multi¬ 
tude, by the gradual substitution of regular diumatic 
pieces for tho ancient “mysteries.” The latter fell 
into disuse before tho reformation, chiefly oif account 
of the contempt with which the people had come to 
look upon the lower orders of the clergy and tho 
monks, whose dissolute manners made them unfit in 
the eyes of devout men to persoidfy sacred chai actors, 
such os the ungels, the ajmtles, and Jesus Christ, all 
which \\ ere repros^jnted in nearly every one of those 
porfonaancos. Bdt tho taste for stage plays never¬ 
theless continued to exist, ahd grow in strength with 
the spread of books and of general education, and to 
satis^ it, a new sort of draioatic euteidaiumcut, in* 
which earthly things and oartlily passioiis were 
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ctauplote revolutioii in the h^ghhst bf 'ell JiMahtr 
diversions, making everything connooted With it 
assume an entirely now form. In the perfornianeti, 
of the socr^ “ mysteries,” the stage on which tho 
representations took place consisted of three different 
platforms, raised one above the other, each serring a 
particular purpose. On tho uppermost sat tlie “ pa^ 
ccelestis,” surrounded by all his angels; beneath it, 
on the second platform, appeared the holy saints and 
glorified men; while the lowest stage was occupied 
by those who represented more human obaractora, 
and all beings not yet past the gate separating life 
from death. On one side of this lowest platfonn was 
a cavern, dark as night, from which fire and fiamos 
were constantly issuing while the perfurmamHi was 
going on, the audience being tieated also, now and 
then, to hideous yells and screams, to exhibit tlie 
sufferings of the poor souls in purgatory—‘sufferings 
which, tho actors took care to remind tho spectators, 
raiglit 1)6 abridged at once by payment of certain 
sums of money, graduated in proportion of rank as 
well as wickedness. To heighten tho impression 
miHle by the yells from the dark cavoin, demons 
were seen ascending the ladder loading out of it fruin 
time to time, carrying in their elutchos wretched 
bundles of humanity, which they east into a place 
behind the tripartite stage, amidst shrieks di owning 
all other noises, unearthly in their intensity. 'All 
this had its duo influence as lung as tho priestly 

C ' orfoi mers themselves were hold in jii opcr estimation; 
lit the sway ceased as soon as tho s|)octators got 
under tho power of new ideas, and eaiuo to discover 
that those who aimed to hold the balance of good 
and evil leforo their eyes wore imbued t^iomsmves 
with moie than tho average amount of depravity and 
vice, I,OSS and less attended by tlie peoj»le, the 
“mysteries” gradually fell into nygloct, and lay 
peilormers came to occupy tho place of priests and 
monks on tho old stage. The new actors, not know¬ 
ing what to do with tho three platforms, began by 
pulling down tho topmost one, and while shaping the 
ground flixir into a theatie, after the Italian fashion, 
used the floor above as a stage accessory, and con¬ 
verted the purgatory and home of lust souls into a 
storeliouso of old clothes. • 

1'ho stage contrivances in tho earlier representa¬ 
tions of secular dramas were of the rudest kind, 
differing little from those of puppet shows. No 
docoretions assisted to keep up the illusion of the 
play, and the actors had no costumes appropriate to 
the characters they were representing, the latter 
Iwing indicated ineiely by inscriptions over tho doors 
through which .they entered. Each performer had a 
door, or rather a movable slip of curtain to himself, 
for which purpose tlie background of the stage was 
divided into a number of small compartments, sepo- 
lated by thill columns of wood, or canvas. During tlio 
sway of Henry VIll. and that of his two succosHoiiii, 
everything connected with the stage icuiained low 
and vulgar; but a vast improvement took place 
towards the middle of the reign of Elizabeth, with 
the rise of tho groat dramatic poets that shed lustre 
over her age. “Comedians and stage-playore of 
funner tim<v’ rueords John Stowe, writing in the 
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<w tbi« time; inxt t»nig nowgroW 
ilki]yMiI& tod exquiidte adore for cdl matters, 
ila^y' Wi^ entertayned into service of divers groat 
out of which companies them were twelve of 
the h^ chooBon; and at the roquost of Sir Francis 
Walsingham they were swonie the qneene’s servants, 
and were allowed wages and liveries, as groomes of 
the chamber." “UntiUthisyeare, 1583,” the chronicler 
continues, “ the quoeno had no players: amongst the 
twelve players there be two rare men. viz., Thomas 
Wilson, for a qnicke, delicate, refined extempomll 
wit, and Richard Tarleton, for a wondrous, plentiful, 
pleasant wii” But with all the excellency of the 
actors, in whoso list William Shakespeare himself 
figured, glorifying the profession for an ago, the class 
was hold in low estimation till the end of the reign of 
Elizabeth, and long after. The I’uritans especially, 
who set themselves against all theatrical performances 
as leading to immorality, showered abuse upon “the 
players," whom they accused of irreligion, pride, and 
vanity, the latter exhibited in too great sumptuons- 
ness of dress. “Over-lashing in apparel,” exclaims 
one of their writers, Stephen Gosson, “ is so common 
a fault that the very hyerlings of some of our players, 
who stand at revirsion of six shillings by the week, 
got under gentlemen’s noses in sutis of silko, exercising 
themselves to prating on the stago, and common 
scolirng when they come abroad, whore they look 
aitJcanco over the shoulder at cyery man pf whom the 
Sunday bi-foro they iMsgged an almos.” The allusion 
to the “ Sunday ” hero was dm) to the feet that the 
earlier dramatic porformaijces tpok place only on the 
first day of the week, probably as much in oon- 
Roquenco t»f growing out of the “mysteries,” as 
boottUHo tho lower and middle classes retained the 
Catholic custom of treating Sunday as the chief day 
of recreation and amusemmit a long time after tho 
rofmmaiion. Ilowover, Stephen Gosson made it one 
. of his TOmplaints ap^inst the actors that they did not 
stick to their Sunday only, but allured people to tlio 
playhouse more frequently, with the damnable inten¬ 
tion of “ making four or five Sundays every week.” 

The theatres of the time of Elizabtdh scarcely 
deseiTed tho reproaches showered upon them by 
Puri'i’an writers; for though not aiming to be ^hools 
of morals, and jiartaking of some oi' tlie coarseness 
of jiopular manners of the age, they did infinite 
service in raising the taste of tho masses, and wean¬ 
ing them from more brutal amusements, such as 
bw and bull-baitinc, and cock-fighting. These 


ing tnem trom more Drutai amusements, suen as 
bw and bull-baiting, and cock-^l^ting. These 
savage sports w<^te so much tho fashion during 
Elizabeth 8 reign, that tho queen herself did not 
disdain to attend them, tod evoq gave them Jier 
special protection by ordering that there should be 
no dramatic perfoipmnoos on Wednesdays, so as not to 
'interfere with tho groat bull-fights that chiefly took 
place on this day. Of the frightful barbarity of those 
games, a learned German. Paul Hentznor, who visited 


f kmos, a learned German, Ram Hentznor, who visited 
ngland in the year 1698, as qompanioij and tutor to 
a travelling nobleman, furnishes a strikiog picture. 
After mentioning tho theatres “without the city,” 
where, he remarks, “ Englidt aotors represent almost 
evo^ day tragedies and (ximedios to very numerous 
^iMiditooes,'' he dwells at much greater length iqKin 


tho rival entertainment, as evidently far more popular 
among the people whose character and manners he 
had come to study. “There is still another place,” 
Hentznor says, “ built in tho form of a theatre, which 
serves for the baiting of bulls and boars. These are 
fastened behind, and then worried by great Englisli 
bull-dogs; but not without great risk to the dogs, 
from the horns of tho one, and the teeth of tho other. 
It Bomotiroes happens tho do^ are killed upon the 
mot; however, fresh ones are supplied in tho place of 
those that are incapable to fight. To tliis entertain¬ 
ment there is often added another, tlmt of whipping a 
blinded bear, which is tierformed by five or six men 
standing circularly with whips, which they exercise 
upon him without any mercy, as he cannot escape 
from them because of his chain; but ho defends him¬ 
self with all his force and skill, throwing down those 
who come within his roach, or who are not active 
enough to got out of it, and tearing the whips out of 
their hands and breaking them.” Tliat not only the 
lowest claBsos, and those sunk deepest in brutality, 
but tho highest and most accomplished jiorsonages m 
tho realm, (puld look ujion suem atrocious cruelties 
as amusement gives a very low idea indwHl of tho 
moral standard of “Eliza’s golden ago.” On many 
an occasion, tho groat maiden queen, who knew 
Greek and Latin, French, Geriijan, and Italian, who 
\vrote verses, and counted a Shakespeare, a Bacon, 
and a Sidney among her subjects, looked complacently 
on while a poor animal whose eyes had Ixjon torn out 
was being whipped to death. “ Her majesty,” says 
letter, describing the “ princely pleasures ” of Kenil¬ 
worth Castle, on Elizabeth’s visit to her favourite, tho 
earl of Leicester, in 157.% “her majesty this day 
hath appointed a Frenchman to doo feats upen a rope 
in the conduit court, and to-morrow she hath com¬ 
manded tho beares, tho bull, and tlio ape to bo 
bayted in tho tilt-yard.” No loss than thirteen beais 
were tortured to deatli on tho day hero referred to. 
“It was a sport very ploazaunt of thecz beastz,” 
reported an enthusiastio eyewitness, who feasted his 
eyes upon tho sport, together with tho maiden majesty 
of England, “to see the bear with his pink iiyez 
looring alter his cnomios’ approach .... and what 
shyft, with hyting, with clawyng, with roring, toss¬ 
ing, and tumbling, ho would work to wynd himself 
from them, and when ho was loose to shako his ears 
twyso or thryse with tho blood and the 'Slaver nliout 
his fizonamy was a matter of goodly relief.” ^ Scenes 
like these, and their necessary results, explain rauoh 
of tho cliaractor of Elizalieth and of her times. 

In intimate connection with tho brutality of many 
of tho pjipulur sports of the Tudor iwriod was tho 
prevailing gross sus^rstition of the age, from which 
the queen was as little free as tho meanest of her 
subjects. Tho belief in witches, among others, was 
so universal that tho leamcfl and pious Bishop Jewel 
addressed Elizabeth frpm the pulpit on the subject, 
exhorting her to destroy those poor creatures whom 
fools or villains laight point out as sorcerers “It 
may please your grace," exclaimed the prelate of 
Salisbury, in a sermon preached before tho queen in 
1668, at St Paul’s Cathedral, “it may please yotm 
grace to understand that witches and sorcerers 
within these few last years are mai • dlously increased 









lyithiu your, grace’s realm. Your grace’s subjects 
jiinp tu^pay, even unto tbe death, their colour fadoth, 
their flesh njttcth, their speech is boiuimbed, their senses 
are bereft.” “ I pray GikI,” added the loyal and roalous 
proaclier, “iho sorcorei’s may never pmctico furlhor 
than upon the subject.” 'I’lvo hint was sufficient to 
load to the biinging in of a bill during tho next 
pavHamenlaiy sossiou niahing wifclicniftaud enchant¬ 
ments felony, in tlie lussing of which act one of the 
bishops spoke of his ])ersoiial ao<juaintanco with 
witches’ doings, c.\oI.aiining, “those eyes have seen 
most evident and manilbst mfiiks of their wicked¬ 
ness.” JIawy persons snfleied tinder this statute, and 
Elizabolh was not loth to ascribe all her ailings, great 
or little, to “ the effi'ct of magic,” not excepting the 
Ji'gular visitatioiss of tho loothaohe, conaoqnenoo of 
her too gi cat iudulgonco in sweet meats and other in¬ 
digestible dainties. In 1689, one liirs. Bier was put 
to tho torluiu foi' having “ worked some mischief to 
her majesty;” and having been racked, “her words 
and doings' wcie sent to I’opham, tho queen’s at¬ 
torney, and lOgerton, her solicitor, by VValsingliara, 
tho hoeretary, and Sir Thomas lleneago, her vico- 
chambcrlain, for their judgment.” Fortniiately for 
this p)or woman, she escaped the extreme penalty by 
strict adhcienco of tho judges to tho letter of tho 
law, it being found that she “was not within tho 
compass of the sUAuto touching wilelicraft, for that 
she did no act tending to th.it purpose, and neither 
• set figure nor made siieeches.” Tho .ct hero men¬ 
tioned as a ground of aeijuittal, that “to sot figure” 
was believed to bo one of tho most jiiomincnt {Xirls of 
the occult art of magie, and ns siicli wa.s duly om- 
botlied in Elizabeth’s sorcoiy siatulo. A wiiler of 
the time laid it down that witches “ take tho ro<jt8 of 
mandrake, or else the lotds of briony, which simple 
fulko tiilco for tlie true maudiake, and iua);e thereof 
an ugly image, by which they represent tho person 
on whom tliey intend to exeici.so their witchcraft.” 
So deep was the belief in sorcery rooted in tho 
Miixjrstit.iou of tho age, that even Bacon did imt 
deem it beneath his dignity icfer to it in sovem! 
bis woiks, though with evident incredulity. “Tho 
ointment that witche.s use,” he says in one place, “is 
reported to bo made of the fat of oluldrcn digged out 
of tlioir graves, of the juices of smallagc, wolfbano, 
and einquetby, mingled with tho mctil of fine wheat. 
But 1 supp.'iso the soporifejous medicines are bkt st to 
do it, wliich aio henbane, boinlock, mandiako, moon- 
slmdo, or rather nightshade, opium, saffron, iwplar 
leaves, and tobacco.” Of the coimectiim between the 
last-named herb and witchcraft, an txld tale was 
current in Bacon’s time. It ran that wjien tho 
Christians fiist discovered Amoiica, the enemy of 
mankind got afraid of I’o.sing his hold, over the pco]ilo 
tlicro, and to revenge himself upon his adversaries 
taught them the use of tobacco, thereby achieving 
the” most oxti-aordinary snjecss, overthrowing at one 


A wondei fully clear and grapfuo picture of Iho 
gcngr&l aspect of England, and tlio habits, customs, 
and manners of the people at tho end of the loign of 
Elizabeth, has boon loft on rccoul in Taiil llentaner’s 


d^riptioo, already (sited. The tdiaervitot twir^er, 
with his noble oompanion, several friends, and the 
proper retinue of servants, landed at the port of Itye, 
in Sussex, rode from tlienco, by way of 'i’unbridge, to 
London, and having examined carefully all that he 
deemed worth seeing in tho capital, visited C<Ha- 
bridgo, Oxfoixl, Windsor, Hampton Court, and other 
places, and finally embarked again at Dover, much 
pleased with the o.xploration of Queen Elizabeth^ 
realm, the main facts and results of which ho noted 
down in his diary in elegant Ixifin. “ As soon as wO 
hod come uu shore at liyo,” says llontzuor, beginning 
the acoount of his journey, “w6 gave in our names 
to tlie notary of the place, xvho demanded our busb 
ness, and being told that we hiul none but to soo 
England, we wore conducteil to an inn, whero we 
found ourselves well entertained, as is generally tho 
case in this country. From hero to Loudon wo tocfic 
post-horses, which oanied us suiurisingly swift; they 
had light bridles, and their saddles wore little more 
than a span in widlli. At Fhmwell wo firet uhangod 
horses; then wo passed Tunbridge, anotbor village, 
lUid at Cbipsload we had fresh steeds fur the second 
and last time.” Airived at London, the tiavollor got 
eiuiiptmed with all tho sights which his e>C8 boEeld 
■—some very ugly things among them. “The city,” 
he records, “ being very largo of itself, has extensive 
subuibs, and a foit, called the Tower, of beautiful 
stnioturo. It has also a groat number of publio 
buildings and chuichos, of which latter tlioie art) 
above one luindretl and twenty jiaiochial. On the 
south is a bridge of *stono, eight hundred feet ip 
length, and of w'underftil woiknmnsliip ; it is sup 
ported upon twenty piers, made of square hme, sixty 
loot high and thirty foot bioad, and joined by arches 
of about twenty foot diameter. The whole is covered 
with houses, so disposed as to give the apiicarance of 
an ordinaiy stiTct, and not at all of* a bridge. On 
tho one side stands a tower, on tho top of which tho 
heads of poisons executed for high ticason are stuck 
upon iiou spikes; wo counted above thirty heads.” 
Dwelling at length npop tho publio buildings and 
tbe govomincnt of Ixmdon—tho “thirty heads’’re¬ 
ceiving no further notice—Hcntzner goes on : “ It is 
worthy, of olwervation that every year, uixiia St* 
Bartholomew’s Joy, when tho fair is held, it is usual 
for iho loid mayor of London, attended by tho twelve 
piincipd aldeimcn, to walk in a neighlxmiing field, 
with a gold chain about his ueuk, to whiish is hung 
a jewel Ti'pioscnting a floeco. During Ids year of 
magistiaey the lord major is obliged to live so 
magnificently that anybody, native or foreigner, is 
fico to dine at his table—if ho can find a chaii' empty. 
\S hen tho lord mayor loiivos tho precincts of tho 
city, a mace, a sw’ord, and a cap are bonio before -him, 
wJiilo ho is followed by the aldermen in Bt>arlet gowns, 
all on horseback, with chains round their iiixiks. 
Upon their on'ival at the appointed place, where a 
tent is pitched, tho mob begin to wrostJo before 
thorn, two at a time, and the victora receive rewards 
from the hamls of the mugistrates. After this a lot 
of rabbits are turned loose among the crew'd, and ptu> 
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I inj^^'mno crowus of gold. It was done 
exoe^ng clover manner, by an Englishman, 
ijiho ftlvrays kept near the doctor in a friendly way; 

' was not till he was gone that our commnion 
. diseovered tliat his purse was gone too.” All the 
derman travellers admired tho clo^’oiness, except 
Herr Tobias Salandor. 

Having seen the London cmiosities, the Germans 
went down tho river to Greenwich, to pay a visit to 
the court of the ruler of England, inspecting by the 
w'ay “ the ship of that noble pirate, Sir Erancis Drake, 
in which he is said to have surrounded this globe of 
eurtli.” Paul lleutzner had a near view of Queen 
Elizabeth, and, putting upon paper everything ho 
espied, with the greatest minutonoss, left on record a 
pen-and-iuk pictuio surprising for its clearness. “ We 
Were admitted,” ho relates, “ by an order from the 
lord chamberlain, into tho presenoe chambor, through 
which tho queen usually passes on her way to tho 
chnpel; it was hung with lich tapestry, but tho floor 
was strewn with rushes only, after tho English fashion. 
At the door stood a gentleman dressed in velvet, 
with a gold chain, whoso office it was to intioduco to 
the (pioon any person of distinction that came to wait 
upon her. It was Sunday, lyhon there is usually 
the greatest attendance of nobles and other person¬ 
ages j thoro were present this .day the archbishop of 
Oailforhurv, the bishop of London, and a vast number 
of councillors of statu and officers of tho crown, all 
awaiting tho anival of tho queen. She came at last 
I from her own apartment, attended in the following 
manner. Fii st there went a file of gout lomi'n, Iwons, 
earls, and knights of tlio Garter, all liclily dressed 
and Ijare-headed, and next came tlio lord chanoollor, 
carrying the seals in a scailot silk purse, and walking 
between two nobles, one of them holding the royal 
sceptro and tlu) other tho sword of state in a rod 
f«:abbard. Now appc;ired the queen—in tVo sixty- 
fifth year of her age, as wo were told. Sho looked 
very m ijflstic : hor f.ieo oblong and fair^but wrinkled ; 
hor eyes small, daik, and pluiisant; her n(»o a little 
liookod; her lips narrow, aRd her teeth black. Sho 
had in her cara two iH;ails, with voiy rich diops; she 
wore false hair, and that red, and upon her head 
rosbfl a small crown of gold. Her bosom Was un¬ 
covered-—as all English ladies have it till they many 
-T-and'around her neck hung a string of magnificout 
iewels. Her hands seemed very small, hor fingers | 
long, and her stature of tho middlo size ; and though 
' hor deportment was stately, her manner of speaking 
■ was mild and obliging. Khe was diossod in a lobe 
of white silk, bordered with ])cails of Ihe^ size of 
beans, over which hung a raantlo of black silk, shot 
with .silver threads; the train was very long^, and 
borne by a raaruhionoss. As sho went along in all 
this state and magnificence, she spoke veiy graciously, 
first to one, then to another, addressing in turn 
foreign ministers and others in English, French, and 
' ttelian. All spoke to her kneeling, but at times sho 
'raised some one with her Imnd. While wo were 
there, Baion tslawata, a Bohemian, had letters to 
, ■ wosent to her, on which slie, as a mark of particular 


&vour, took off hc^ glove and lot him kiss her right 
sparilding wiQi linga and jewels. Wherever 


she iumod her fiice as she was going along, all fell 
down on their knees. Next to the qiieen Ibllowed 
tho ladies of the court, very handsome and well 
shaped, and mostly dressed in white; and at hor side 
marched the gentlemen pensioners, fifty in number, 
with gilt battle-axes. In the ante-chamber, next the 
hall whore wo wore, many porsoas pi wcntcd pel i I ions 
to the queen, which sho received voiy graeionsly, 
causing fieqnont shouts of‘Long li\ o Queen Eliza- 
belii.’ To which she replied, ‘ I tliank you, my good 
people.’” 

While the queen attended divine service, “which 
Hcarco exceeded half an hour,” Hontzner and his 
friends watched iho setting out of thofroyal table 
for dinner, an elaborate process, and not- a little 
curious. “A gentleman entered tho room bearing 
a rod, and along with him another who had a table¬ 
cloth, which, after they had both kneeled tlirce times 
with tho utmostvoneration, ho spread ujwu tho table; 
after tliis both again kneeled thrice and then retired. 
Next came two other gentlemen, one with tho lod, 
and tho other with a sfdt-cellar, a plate, and some ' 
hi oad, and when they had kneeled as the others had 
done, they retired with the like oeromonios. Several 
other attendants made their appearance, and at lost 
came a married lady, a eonntess in lank, and with 
her an unmanied one e-irrj'ing a tasting-knife in her 
hand. The foimer, who was dressed in white silk, 
juostrated horself thi-oo times, in tho most giuceful 
manner, and then appioachcd tho table and riibbed 
the plates with bread and salt, with as much awe as 
,if tho queen horeelf had been present. Tho two 
Lidios kept standing near the table, and w'hen tliey 
luul waited a little while, twoiily-tbur yeomen of tho 
guaid entered tho apartment., liare-hondcd, clothed in 
scarlet, each with a golden reso upon his back. They 
brought in suooossively, on rich plate, twenty-four 
dishes, which they handed to a gontleniun, who 
placed them upon tho table, while tho laily in attend¬ 
ance gave to each of tho guards a mouthful of the 
dish he had boon carrying. This, uo were told, is 
done for fear of poison. During Iho time that tho 

^ wmen—who are selected fiom among the tallest and 
landsomest men that can bo found in England -were 
bringing in dinner, twelve tnimpets and two kettle- 
dnuns made tho hall ring for half an hour together. 

'1 ho whole ceremony of setting out the table having 
como to an end, a number of nnmarried ladies made 
their appearance, and carried the dishes away into tho 
queen’s private room, whore, as wo were told, sho 
selects her own dinner and sends the remainder to 
her attendants. Tho (piecn takes her dinner and 
supper nearly always alone, with very few servants 
about hdr, and it is seldom that anybody, native or 
foreigner, i.s admitted at the time.” lleutzner does 
not. mention thfe timo at which the queen dined; 
hot it was prolmbly tho hour which liad hocomo cus- 
toraaiy at the end of Elizabeth’s reign, namely twelve 
o’clock. At tho beginning of the reign it was eleven, 
as mentioned by William ITanison, in his “IHstorital 
Description of tho Island' of Britain,” inserted in 
ITobmhed's Chreniole. “With us," says Hariison, 
“tho nobilitie, gentri6,«Ad students, do ordinal My go 
to dinner at eleven before noono, an I to snpiior at five, 
or between five and sixo, at aftenH»'Sje,” lashion, at 
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the end of the sixteenth centary, pnt hack the how 
of dininz tilh noon, “ At ton,” says a character in 
one of Thomas Middleton’s plays, published about 
1590, “ we drink, that's month-hour; at eleven, look 
around for victuals, that’s hand-hour; at twelvo, j?o to 
dinner, that’s eating-hour." Twelvo o’clock remained 
the dinner-hour for the next hundred years. 

Having finished his tour thiough England, and 
seen many curious things at Cambridge, Oxford, 
Windsor, and Canterbury, as well as in wie capital, 
the Gorman traveller put down in his diary the fol¬ 
lowing reflections about the country and the people. 
“ The soil of England,’’ his occonnt runs, “ is fruitful, 
and alx>nnds>with cattle, which inclines the inhabitants 
rather to raising flosh than corn, and near one third 
part of the land is loft uncultivahd. for grazing. I'lio 
olinmto is most tem[)erato at all times, and the air 
never hetivy, as a eonseqnouee of which, maladies are 
scarcer and less physic is used than anywhere else. 
Although the soil is productive, the grape is not 
grown; bulj tho want is supplied by the importation 
. from abroad of the best kinds of wine, such as Ilbenish 
and Spanish, Gascon and Orleans. Tho general drink, 
however, is beer, prcpaicd from barley, which tastes 
well, bnt is strong and very intoxicating. Upon the 
hills, many of which are troelehS and dry, wander 
numerous flocks of sheep, and whether it bo tho soft 
tomporaturo of tlip air, or the goodness of the soil, 
it is certain that they produce finer apd softer wool 
than tho flocks of any other country. in these floclts, 
with golden flt'oees, lies the cliief wc.thh of tho in¬ 
habitants.” After some further do8(;nption of the 
country, Ilontzner continues: “ The English are 
serious, like the Germans; bnt greater lovers <»f 
show. Tho nobles and wealthy persons like to bo 
followed wherever they go by great troops of arms, 

■ who wear their master's badge in silver, fastened to 
their left arm. Many of tho people excel in dancing 
and music, and all are active and lively in their 
movements, though somewhat stouter than the French, 
whom they rescmblo in this respect. They cut their 
hair eloso on tho middle of tlio head, lotting it grow 
on either side. Tho English are good smlors and 
better pirates; they are famous thieves, and it is said 
that above throe bundled of the class nie hung annu¬ 
ally at London—beho.iding is with them less infamous 
than hanging. They are more polite in eating than 
tho French, taking less bread but more m at. which 
they roast to perfection; thoj' also put a great deal 
of sugar in their drink. They are often troubled 
with tho seurvy, which is sfiid to have crept into 
England with the Kontian conquost. Their houses 
are commonly of two stories, except in London, where 
there are sometimes three, and more seldom four; they 
are built of wood, and those of tho richer classes 
of bricks; tho loofs are mostly low, and in soino 
oases covoied with lead. Tho English people cer¬ 
tainly nro powerful in the field, successful againsf 
their enemies, and imijafient of anything like slavery. 
They are vastly fond of great noises that fill tho ear, 
such as the firing of cannon, the Ijoating of dniras, 
and the ringing of hells; and it is common fur a 


number of them, if th^ f^l aoraewhikt elat^, tp 
go up into some church tower and ring the bells for 
houre together for the sake of exercise. Vanity is 
veiy^ general among tliem; and if they see a foreigner 
particularly handsome or well made, they will say 
‘ It is a pity he is not an Englishman.’ ” 

Taken all in all, virtues and defects, lights and 
shadows, the people of England at tho end of the 
Tndor^ period gave every sign and manifestation of 
becoming one of tho leading nations of tho world. 
As yet tho total pqmlatien Wiis little above four 
millions, but tho subtle brains and strong arms 
of this more handful of men, inhabiting part of a 
small island, already pointed them out as nilen* 
of future empires. “ Th« kingdom of heaven,” says 
Bacon, in liis essay “ Ot> the true Greatness of King¬ 
doms and States,’’ written a few years before the 
death of Elizabeth, “ the kingdom of heaven is 
compared, not to any great kernel or nut, but to a 
grain of mustard seed, which is one of tho least 
grains, but hath in it a property and spirit hastily to 
got up and spread. So aro there states great in terri¬ 
tory and yet not apt to enlarge or command, and 
some that have but small dimensipns of stem and yet 
like to be tho foundations of great monarchies. Walled 
towns, stored aiscijals and armouries, goodly rsicos of 
horse, chariots of war, ordnance, artillery, and the 
like, all these aro bnt as a sheep in a lion’s skin, 
except tho breed and disposition of tho people bo 
stout and warlike.” “And thus much is coitain,” 
Bacon continues, further on, “ that he that commands 
the sea is at great lib,orty, whereas those that are 
Htrpngest by land are many times, pevortlicless, in 
great straits. With us of Europe, piiiticularly, the 
vantage of strength at sea—whidi is one oJttlm prin¬ 
cipal dowries of this kingdom—is great, as well 
because most of tho kingdoms of Europe are girt by" 
j tho sea, as liocanse tho wealth of both Indies soojns, in 
great jart, but an accosseny to the cbinmand of tho 
seas.” l?acon in his essay overkjoked one feature 
'of national grq^tnoss. “’I’ho English people,” Paul 
Hentzner oliserved, “ are impatient of ajiything like 
slavery.” //ere was the^mqin source of England’s 
I future greatness. 
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THE STUART PERIOD. 


CHAPTER I. 

Ihe Civil aad Xilitary Blitory of Qreat Britain from the Acoeosion of JTamei I,, A,]). 1603, to the Death of Charles I.. AD 1619. 


Ik tho grey dawn of ITinrsday, tho 24th of March, 
1603, Qnoon Elizabeth was lying dead on her lonely 
conch at Richmond Palace, in the same oliambor in 


conch at Richmond Palace, in the same oliambor in 
which King Ilenrv VIII. had breathed bis last, and 
her kinsman, Robert Carey, was galloping along in 
furious hasto on the road to Scotland. Without stop 
or delay, tho rider kept his horse’s head northward, 
not taking inst tiU arrived tho next morning within 
tho borough of Doncaster, after a whirlwind flight of 
one hundred and sixty miles, Anotlier gallop of a 
hundred and sixty miles brought the rider over the 
Sixittish border; and at noon on Saturday, tho 26th of 
March, he crossed the Twoed at the foot of Norliam 
Castle, full of hopes of reaching Edinburgh before 
Bunsot* Ho had not got far, however, before his 
jaded steed stumbled under him, throwing him on 
tho ground, and on his attempting to get up, gave 
him a blow on tho hood wfth one of his hoofs, 
inflicting a deep wound, and leaving him prostrate and 
almost senseless. But the kinsman of the lost Tudor 
queen, cari^’ing a mown to tho first Stuart king, felt 
as if his life depended on a quick ride to Edinburgh, 
and though faint from loss of blood, and half dead 
with fatiguo, ho. managed to crawl into tho saddle 
again and pursue his .road northwaid. Midnight 
was approaching when at Icngih he readied the gate 
of Ilolyrood Palace ; he knocked, was Admitted, and 
oti his earnest entreaty allowed to see the king, who 
had gone to hod. Carey knoSlod at tho bedside, and 
wiping his blood-stained face, and lifting tlio sap- 

S hire ring that had fallen from the window of tho 
ying'charalicr of Queen Elizabeth, exclaimed; “ Hail 
to thee, James! King of England, Scotland, Irclruid, 
^nd France I” 

Joyfullor sounds never reac'hetl tho ears of tho son 
of Mary Stuart. For many weary yoaiis he had been 
expootiug tlio event announced to him, until at last it 
seemed as if it would never come, as if the golden 
fruit that was lianging above him temptingly would 
never drop upon his parched lip. It was not 
ambition alone, and greed of political power, that 
turned all the desires of James towards the throne of 
England, hut his longings had their source in con¬ 
siderations of a far simplor and far more prosaic 
nature. A quiet, shy, and studious man, a pedant in 
learning and theorist in stateoraft, he would liave 
been abundantly content in his limited sphere as 
ruler of Scotland, or, if need bo, as thane of a Scxitoh 
village, if allowed to live at ease, with a fair allow¬ 
ance of the good things of the world, and no people 
. vou II. 


about him to contradict liLs wise sayings, oppose his 
whims, or otherwiso niflle his temper. But none 
of these delights were offered to James of Scotland, 
chief of a turbulent commonwealth of mailed barons, 
warlike yeomen, fanaticproachors, and rebellious Iradera 
and artisans, all of them ready at the Ictist j^ruvocation 
to take him by the thioat and make bim»rosponsvblo 
for evil times and evil deeds. In name still a 
monarchy, Scotland in fact had hocomo a republic 
ever since the day that the Lords of the Congiegation 
made Mary Stuart their prisoner; and James hiiaself, 
whose niitnral shrewdness was not entirely oRsenred 
by his pedruitry and mental conceit, was perfectly 
well aware, through tho hitter experience of a quarter 
of a century of nominal kingship, that his power was 
a sham, and his sceptre a toy, not quite as useful as 
an ordinary walking-stick. Tho alwonce of sub- 
vtantlal dominion James might luivo boine with 
patience, but ho fiettcil for not enjoying even the 
outwaid honours to which ho thought himself «.ntitlod 
as a crowned head, and, what made matters mnch 
worse, for being wretchedly leniunerated as a crewn- 
bearer. His high theoretical notions of what a king 
ought to be, laid down not only in multifarious 
speeches, hut in Looks composed by himself, came in 
everlasting conflict with diro reality: his nobles 
defied him; his servants disobeyed him; his cleigy 
preached against him; and his spouse laughed at him; 
and there was scarce a subject in his realm who 
would pioperly follow his commands, or even read 
his litoi ary compositions. A little more mono}', he 
knew, would have set him all right, at least in his 
own house; and his constant penuiy, therefore, put 
the culminating point to his unhappiness, as well as 
to tho burning desire to get out of it by seating him¬ 
self on tho golden throne of Elizahclli, and obtaining 
at ono stroke all that oai th could offer or his heart 
could desire, llie picture before his eyes was so 
dazzling, and* so complete in its offer of unalloyed 
blissfnluoss, that Janies after long impatient expecta¬ 
tion had come to fancy at last it would never bo 
a reality, or, at the best, could be realized only 
by some kind of superhuman eifoit on his part. 
Laboui-ing under this impression, ho had kept up 
for years a secret correspondence ^7ith Oecil, Essex, 
Northumberhuid, and a number of other eminent j 
men grouped around Elizabeth’s throne, and had 
despatched ambassadors to almost all the potentato 
of Europe, tho pope included, offering conoordalcs, 
alfianeos, and treaties of peaw', in t (urn for their 
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fiiendsbip and goodwill. His mind, delighting in 
intricHiito and mysterious combinations, found ^ con¬ 
tentment in thus ibreatalling, as ho fondly believed 
he was doing, the currrait of events; yet he neverthe¬ 
less felt trembling as on the verge of a precipice 
when hearing at last that the hour had arrived that 
was to justify all his hopes and expectations. Taking 
the zealous messenger who w'Jis kneeling at his 
l)e^ide, greeting him as ruler of three kingdoms, hy 
tlie hand, ho enjoined him to keep the weighty 
intelligenco which he had brought a secret for a 
wUlo. Though tianspamitly conKjious of his own 
merits, James seemed to feel for the moment more than 
ever doubtful whether bis head would ever bear the 
delioions burden of the crown of England. 

The feai-s and doubts of King J^ames wore veiy 
unfounded. Had he been the only son of Elizabeth 
instead of mere collateral heir, her subjects could 
not have been more inclined to transfer her crown to 
his head, and to knool in mute obedience before his 
sceptre. Bpmo very emdito people, almost as full of 
scholarship as James himself, had been counting up 
a list of fourteen claimants of Elizabeth’s throne; and 
the pedigree of one or two of these claimants had 
been discussed in pamfihlots and news sheofs, but 
beyond this the movement never went, and the great 
body of the nation was fully and absolutely prepared 
to accei>t the king of Scotland, and no one else, as 
sovereign of England. Everything spoke in his 
fttvour, and nothing against him. His claim of blood 
was decidedly better than that of any other possible 
pretender; he was unobjoptionable‘on the score of 
religion, having been educated in the strict tenets ot 
rrotostantism; he fiimished guarantees of undisturbed 
succession in several children, offspring of a Protestant 
wife ; and lust, not least, he added most materia]l 3 F to 
the power and gi-eatness of England by establishing 
the long-desired union with Scotland. The last con¬ 
sideration would have been snfficient to eliminate a 
hundred lessor claimants of the crown from competi¬ 
tion, and as it was served to add, in an extraordinary 
degree, to the unanimity witli which the English 
people saluted the accession of King James. To the 
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leading men oi the government (his unanimxty^was 
perfecuy well known, and immediately after JEliza- 
beth’s decease they exhibited their acquaintance 
with the state of pubBc opinion by slavishly Viewing 
hefora her successor. Cecil’s conospondence with 
James had become very intimate during the last 
weeks of the illness of the queen; and as soon us her 
eyes were closed ho called his colleagues in the privy 
council together, and showed them a proclamation to 
the people announcing the death of Elxz%l)otli and the 
accession of the king of Scotland. The‘edict had 
been agraod upon previously between the king and 
(’ecil, of which fact most of the privy conncillors wore 
well aware; and all them having no other object in 
view but that of intently worshipping the rising sun, 
they resolved with marvellous unanimity tliat the 


the morning of the S4th of MAtoh, , 

clatter of roanj horsehoofis in the silent iina 

heralds proolaiming that the kingdom had 
masters. Soon after daybreak, Cecil himself, ifdiw A 
crowd of noble lords at his heels, issued forth fibia 
Whitehall to road his proclamation to the peojd^ 
First on the stops of the inyal palace, and next lUiilaat ,< 
the High Cross, at Cheapsido, he announced “ most 
distinctly and audibly,” as recorded by John Stow, 
an eyewitness, that the queen’s blessed mwesty was 
dead, and that the right of succession was wholly and 
undisputedly in James king of Scots, now king of 
England, Swtland, Ireland, and France. Therenpon, 
sa^ John Stow, “ all the multitude with one consent 
cried aloud : ‘ God save King James I’ ” 

Two (^cial envoys wore despatched by Cecil 
immediately after the reading pf the proclamation 
to cany the news of his accession to James; but thepr 
were no match to Bobert Carey in hard riding, and it 
was not till Wednesday, the 30tb of March, four day* 
after his arrival, that they made their solemn ent^ 
into Holyrood Palace, Their appearance put an end 
to many heavy doubts that had been agitating the 
mind of James, and he gave himself np to unrostriotod 
joy, limited only by the consoionsness of bis own 
ineffable grandeur and dignity. Cecil having, very 
eonsidcrately, sent him some money for the journey to 
London, tlio king was for leaving Scotland at once, 
but was retained a few days by the importunities 
of his wife. Anno of Denmark thought it beneath 
her dignity to go on a journey with a throne for a 
goal without a full assortment of crown jewels; and 
learning fiom the English envoys that they had not 
brought the regalia, and could not fetch them either, 
she declared her intention to stop at homo until 
further arrangements could lie made. Finding per¬ 
suasion useless to turn the attention of his consor 
from this weighty matter, James resolved to sot ow ‘ 
without her; and eaily on the morning of the 6th of 
April quitted Edinburgh, with an immense train of 
courtiers, arriving the same day at Berwick-on-Tweed. 
Here, in the rapture of a most cordial greeting frem 
his now subjects, he fired off a big gun with his own 
band, astonishing all the people present by his pluck, 
and none more than himself; and this done he sat 
down to write a long letter to his “ right trusty and 
right woll-bolovcd ” Cecil and others of his privy 
ccnncil at liondon, giving thanks for the money sent, 
and asking to lot him have some more. At the same 
time ho despatched a wonderfully characteristic note 
to his eldest sfln, Henry, a boy nine years of age, who 
had been left at Stilling Castle under theoaro of the 
carl of Mar, giving him paternal advice as to how he 
ought to behave now that he had become heir of the 
EngllshJhione. “ Choose none to be your playfellows 
but of honourable birth," the counsel, or rather order, 
ran, “and, above all things, never give countenance 
to any but as ye are infomed are in estimation with 
me." Then his majesty continued: “I send you 


supreme power of the realm, growth of four genera- herewitli my book, lately printed: study and profit 
tions of unrestricted despotism, should bo mailo over by it as you would deserve my blessing; and as there, 1 
unconditionally and at once to James. Before Eliza- can nothing happen unto you whereof ye will not find i 
betib had been dead five hours, the proclamation was the generm ground therein, if not the partionlar’’ 
signed by all tlie high dignitaries of state : and when point touched, so must ye level every manAopiftioOB 
the citizens of Loudon arose from - their slumbers on or advices with the rules there set down, all 
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‘^oir apices with tho rales there set 
d<rMf i>nd nustrusting and frowninc npou them that 
yon. to the contrary.” The marvellous 
vfjork ;of James’s own com^itlon, “ my hooko late- 
lia |>rentid,” as he described it, was called the^ 
Basiiioon Doron,” and consisted of a mass of precepts' 
and injunctions on religious, social, political, and 
moral subjects, on all whioh the king gave his final 
judgment with the tone of absolute authority, con* 
sibling the opinions of all other men as unoondition- 
allji' worthless. It was sheer modesty in the royal 
author to say that there could “nothing happen" in 
the. world of which his book did not give the 
“ general ground, if not the particular poini” After 
this announooraent, there was no iwm to doubt that 
England, for the firet time in its history, was getting 
a universal philosopher for a king. 

Tbo immeasurable conceit of James, and belief in 
his own infiillibility, was raised to the utmost pitch 
by tbo reception given him by his now subjects. A 
century of despotism had done its work in destroying 
all sense of manhood among the upper classes of 
English society; and they bowed before the new king, 
not as fioo men faco to face with a freely-chosen 
sovereign, but like slaves crouching at the feet of a 
fresh master, 'nio Scottish gentlemen who followed 
in the train of James were perfectly amased at the 
cringeing and fawning attitude of the English nobility. 
“ITils people will spoil a gudo king,” one of them 
exolaimod, with a slight feeling of disgust, romember- 
itig the bold manner in which his coimtrynien had 
.opjiosed absolutistic prolcnsidiis, a famous I’resby- 
toiian minister among others declaring fiom tho 
pulpit tliat all royal autocrats weie “tlio devil’s 
bairns," The servile worship paid to him by his 
English subjects fairly turniil James’s head before 
ho had got far on his progress to Ijoudon. lie crept 
along in slow stages, advancing not more than ten or 
fifteen miles a day, dining at the houses of the chief 
gentry on the road, listening with composure to the 
most inflated adulation, and dubbing everybody a 
knight who came acrass lii^ path, making nobles at 
the mto of mom than forty a week. At York, Cecil 
was lying in rvait for tlie king, and liad a long secret 
interview with him, which ended in his being for¬ 
mally reinstated and confirmed in his position of 
secrctaiy of state and prime minister of England. 
The son of Burleigh had not a few enemies, who, as 
he was well aware, were making the greatest efforts 
,to eject him from his high pfist; huk he defeated all 
their machinations by intrigues of a very superior 
kind, buying up everybody jxissesscd of influence 
with James, and sparing no exertions in wonls or 
deeds to make the king believe that ho was indis¬ 
pensable to him. ■ Always under the sway of sorno 

E artionlar favourite, who ruled him 'by humouring 
is whims and simulating profound admiration of his 
sublime wisdom, James for the moment had two 
guidra alxmt him to whom his ears were always 
' open, in Sir George Hume, a member of his Scottish 
' council, and Roger Aston, his barber. To both 

r Cecil applied himself veiy diligently, sparing neither 
, bribes ncff promises, and the result of his work 
A ' became visible immediately in many dedamtions of 
aff^tiou expr(>pod in his fitvour. Not trasting 
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too much to those, Cecil determined to keep close te 
Jam<w, so as to prevent the access of. other influences. 
Obtaining the king’s promise to honour St. 'riieobald’s, 
his sumptuous seat in Essex, with a visit lioforo 
making his public entrance into iko metropolis, Cecil 
led him thither veiy slowly, making use of every 
moment to increase his authority by outbidding ail 
other sycophants in tho roj’al suite in flattery and 
intrigue. Thus the long train, increasing every day, 
swept on, through York, Doncaster, and Worksop, to 
Newark-upon-lVont, where James peiformod Ins first 
great act of kingship. Ifcaring that a thief had been 
caught in the vicinity of tlio court, ho issued his warrant 
to tbo recorder of Newark, ordering that tho man 
should be hung at once, without examination, trial, 
or judgment. ’I'ho order was executed without 
delay, to tho intense consternation of tho people, who 
wildly opened their eyes at tho approach of the now- 
fiinglod despot, yet dared not tell liim that what he 
was doing was simply murder, for which any English , 
jury might send him to tho gallows. 

After making two huudi-ed and nine new knights ^ 
on the road, and hanging one thief, James at last 
reached St. 'I’heobald’s on the 3rd of May, having 
taken veiy nearly a month to accomplish the journey 
fioni tho border. Cecil had made great jneparations 
to receive tho king, converting the, splendid mansion 
which his fiither had built at an immense oxjiondi- 
ture, into a sort of fairy palace; and the sight of all 
tho splendour and luxury spread out befoio his eyes 
so much startlpd tho royal visitor that ho soemed 
•bosido himself for joy. ‘I'ho shrowd son of Burleigh 
spared neither goixi dinners, nor fine wines, nor 
smiling obsequiousness to keep up the good-humour 
of his majesty; and everything suoeeeding according 
to Ills wishes, he made a great exhibition of his now 
established power, dosignod to strike his enemies 
dumb, by summoning all tho lords of tho privy 
council to his house to do homage to tho now raler. 
James was well content with tho schoino, feeling 
enraptured with tho sumptuous dwelling and the 
exquisito whies of his host, so that, showing no hurry 
to leave St. Theobald’s, Cecil had time not only to 
present to him the privy councillors collectively and 
individually, but to influence his mind to the extent 
of giving all places of importance to his own adher¬ 
ents, and keep all those inimically dispused to him out 
of office. It had always been a prominent feature of 
Burleigh’s policy to suffer no conspicuous men at his 
side to obscure liis own importance in tlio eyes of the 
sovereign, and Cecil followed the course somewhat 
further than his siin, being iiistinctively conscious 
that he-had more reason to do so. It was his 
jealousy, acting in concert with tlio undisguised 
animosity of several other of Elizabeth’s advisers, 
that had brought Essex to tlie btoik; but since tbo 
noble and hot-headed earl hud fallen, new dangers 
appeared beiore him in the rise of some of tho old 
flxjs of Elirabeth's favourite, and it was to destroy 
those that Cecil’s present efforts were chiefly dii'cctca. 
James, not devoid of generosity as long as it was 
cheap, and seemed profitable, professed tbo belief t^t 
Essex had suffered for his faithfulness to him, which 
led him to speak of the gallant, earl al ways as “ ray 
mwtyr,” not forgetting, probal !y, that tho name* 
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tjius tenderly apostrophised enjoyed bonndless popu¬ 
larity in England. Upon this gonial piece of hypocrisy, 
for it was little else, Cecil built a notable scheme of 
hia own. Wishing to get rid at once of tho four most 
distinguished men in and near tho government, whoso 
ambition ho dreaded most, ho whispored into the 
king’s car that the carl of Northumberland, Lord 
Uobnam, Sir \Valter Italeigh, and Lord Grey, had 
been chiefly tho means of destroying Essex, and that 
it would bo well, thorofoio, to visit them with some 
marks of royal disploasuio. James did as advised, 
conveniently foigotiing that Cecil himsolf had been 
tho principal actor in tho Essex drama, arid tho four 
rivals and old allies of tho secretary wore given to 
understand that they must expect no promotion, while 
Kaleigh, tho most ambitious of the number, and con¬ 
sequently most dangerous, was deprived in addition 
of tho various posts ho filled. This done, James 
remodelled his council, leaving none but friends of 
Cecil, fiucli. as Egerton, tho lord keeper, the two 
Howards, Buckhurst, Mounijoy, and Nottingham, in 
office, and adding to the number four Scottish lords, 
together with his own secretary, James Elphinstone. 
Filially, on tho 7th of May, tho king quitted St. 
Theobald’s, after dubbing iwcnty-eigbt more knights, ' 
thus raising tho list of nobles he had created witliin a 
month to two liqndred and thirty-seven, or about 
four times as many as Queen Elizabeth had made 
during the whole of her long reign. 

Jumos made his entry into tho metropolis late in 
tho evening of the 7th of May, roccive<l by the lord 
mayor and aldermen of tlio city at Stariifoi'd Ilill, and 
escorted by them to a residence prepared at tlie 
Charter House, through streets lined by dense crowds 
of jieoplc, full of onthu8ia.sm, but somewhat astonished 
at tho personal appoaranoo of tho new majesty of 
England. Tho contrast between the city dignitaries 
and tho king was groat indeed; tho former being 
clad in their gorgeous scarlet robes, and tho latter in 
a garb suggestive of tho tradilional dress of tlio 
followers of liobin Hood. A sjioutator on the roa l 
loft a description of “tho colours” of King James, 
desciibing Iris ganneiits “as giccn as the grass he 
trod on, with a feather in his cap, and a horn instead 
of a Bwoi d by his side.” Tho figure and features of 
James weie not made to do away with the ludicrous- i 
ness of this attire. “ He was of middle stature," ao.- I 
cording to Sir Anthony Wolldon, clerk in tl.e royal 
housoliold, “ more corpulonc through his clothes than 
in his body, yet ffit enough, Lis clothes being made 
large and easy, tlie doublets quilted to Ikj stiletto 
pnxif, and his breeches in plaits and full stulfwl—ho 
was naturally of a timorous disposition, which was 
the reason of his quilled doublets.” I'hcn, to com- 
ii](!to the porli.'iit in a few strokes, “liis eyes wore 
large and ever lolling,” “ his board was voiy thin,” 
“liis tongue too large for his mouth,” “his skin os 
soft ns taffeta sarsenet,” and “ his togs extremely 
weak." James himself hocamc aware on the day of 
his entry that he had made no very favourahle im¬ 
pression upon his subjects jn the metropolis, and to 
gain popularity ho issued a prochunation suspending 
tho operation of all tho monopolies granted by Quee]| 
Elizabeth until they had been examined by the privy 
•conneiL This had a good effect upon tlie multitude; 


and to earn the plaudits of the middle classes as 'Utell, 
tho king sot to manufiiotiire still more knights, de- 
tennined apparently not to rest till every shopkeeper 
in the realm had been tunicd into a nobleman. 
From tbo Charter House, whore ho did nothing elsq 
blit knighting individuals who came in his way, 
James removctl to the Tower, continuing there the 
business, and from thence proceeded to Greenwich, 
unwearied in his labours, till he had ennobled some 
bovon hundred people by Ibo toueb of bis sword 
—or that green “ horn ” which hung “ instetwl of a 
sword by his side.” Having shaped a sufficient number 
of knights to form a regiment, or TOoplo a small town, 
James set to pioduco peers of the realm. Tho first 
upon whom the honour was conferred was Cecil, who 
Wiis raised to tho peerage under tho title of Loid 
Cooil of Essondon, which promotion was followed 
immediately by the creation of nine more baions and 
four earls, most of them Scotchmen. Tbo sudden rise 
of these strangora brought out tho loud murmurs ol 
tho English courtiers and sycopbnuts, who boliovtHl 
themselves entitled, by length of service and sei-vility 
to tho predecessor of James, to earliest consideration; 
and to appease their clamour the manufacture ot 
earls and barons eonlimicd until sixty-two now 
names liad boon added to tbo roll of the House of 
Lords. Tho silly and highly iiniiolitio proceeding 
gave rise to much amusement among the wits of the 
city, wlio stuck up bills in tho public lounge at 
St. Faul’s offering to teach, on tlio most niocloralo 
terms, a new and improved ait of ninonionics, ro- 
qnisito for rememboiirij; tbo names of all tho biau- 
now nobles baked by King James. 

James was little afl'oeted by tho gibes of hia 
subjects, dwelling, blissfully ignorant of pasquinades 
and lamixxms, in a lofty atmosphere of his own, which 
ho established for himself as soon as ho liad settled 
down in tlio old alxKlo of Queen Elizabeth, at Green¬ 
wich. ^rroundod by a dense crowd of court paui- 
sitos, ho employeil all his spai o time, left after eating, 
drinking, and making nobles, in preparing proclama¬ 
tions to tho people of ISiiglaml biiiuful of oracular 
wisdom, and expounding all things, high and low, 
under tho now light of his sublimo undei'standing. 
Of his predecessor on the throno ho only spoko with 
an air of contempt; and tho tiibc of flattcrois around 
him, who had crawled in the dust before the great 
queen, hesitated not to echo his woids, and to admire 
everything falling from his lips as bite of divino 
inspiration. James, for onco in Lis life, appeared to 
feel satisfied with tho incenso liostowed upon him, 
and his tuippincss seemed comploto but for opo little 
black cloud in the distance, uisni wliicli ho looked 
with gloom and apprehension. This was the conduct 
of his wife, left mihind at Edinburgh. Anne ol 
Denmark, from tho first year of her maniago with 
James, had taken tho measure of tho man, and broken 
hia conceit by letting liira understand on every 
suitable occasion that die was fully awaro of being 
wedded to a jiodani and a charlatan, in wlioso head 
and heart alike there was no room for love, or any 
other high feeling, but only for illimitable vanity and 
egotism. Knowing that it was impossible for him to 
impose upon her, the plucklcss royal husband stood 
in awe of bis consort, and tbo dread bad |{ivon rise 
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aboady as to. many ludicrous soones, so to a dark 
tragedy, tk© details of which were hidden in profound 
mjrstoiy. On the 5th of August, 1600, two years and 
seven months before the (Imth of Elizabeth called 
him to the English throne, James had left Falkland 
. Palace on a hunting excursion, in company with 
Alexander Ruthvon, one of the gentlemen of his 
bedchamber, a liaaidsome youth on whom the queen 
had recently bestowed exkaordinary marks of favour. 
Before tho hunting coinmencod, on the road to the 
forest, James turn^ aside to visit tho earl of Gowrie, 
Ruthven’s older brother, at his mansion at Perth, 
telling his suite to leave him alone for a few hours. 
The tiino had not expired when tho I'oyiil attendants 
.came galloping up, and found that a double murder 
had been committed, both tho earl and young 
Ruthvon bc'iiig stretched out in one of tho rooms of 
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their mansion, woltoring in blood. James sullenly 
stated that tho brothers had been slain by his order, 
having previously atUcked him and tried to do 
violcnoo to his own person. Ultoily improbable as 
was tho stoty, the young ndWos not having previously 
shown the slightest cause of ill-will against tho king, 
but, on tho contrary, being known as fervent partisans 
of the crown, Iho rourtioj’s did not refuse oredonco 
to their mast or, and the dead boflies of the Ruthvens 
%vero dragged away by them to bo judged Ibr treason, 
according to the uiuucnt law of Scotland. The queen 
fainted on hearing tho account of t^p trj^edy at tho 
Gowi'io mansion, and refused to see James, openly 
accusing him of particit>ation in a foul murdei', and 
hor opinion was shared by many of tho people, 
e.specially tlm Presbyterian clergy. Novortholess, 
the Scottish parliament, in oonfonmty with tho royal 
iKhest, judged tho two Euthvens guilty of treason, 
and tho remains of the hint hors wore ordered to be 
tom to pieces by tho liangrnan. On tho day on 
which the judgment was executed, the 19th of 
Novorabor, 1600, the queen gave birth to a son, 
christened Charles—destined to follow his father on 
tho throne as Charles I. It was reported that, in tho 
agony of her confinement, the queen exclaim^ “ she 
hoped God would not visit hor oliild with his 
vongoanco for the munler of tlie Ruthvens.” 


Thoro was a seeming locouciliation between James 
and his wife after tho birth of Charles, hut it was 
hollow and deceitful on both sides. The year after 
dissensions broko out afresh, and in 1002 the king 
went so far as to acAjuso his consort of plotting against 
his life, and harbouring in her private apartments a 
sister of tho lluthvons who meant to give him poison. 
The accusation was true as regarded the secreting of 
the unhappy woman, whose nearest relatives mvd 
been killed, and the queen was forced to deliver her 
up, and promise never to sec her again. Further 
quarrelling between tho royal pair was stopped by the 
arrival of the groat nows that James had succoed«Ml 
to tlie crown of England, in the hurst of which glory 
and excitement Anne forgot her own deep juivate 
sorrows. Ambitious as mnoh as hor partner, though 
possessed of loss vanity and more pride, slio would, 
have been glad to sot out with liim on tho journey to 
tho now throne; but the ahscnco of tho iudis^isahle 
jewelry forbidding the inogross, she agreed to let 
James go alone in his green coat, with bis feather in 
his cap, and hom at his side, consoling lioniolf with 
the hope that in his absence she would be loigning 
queen of Booiland. But the expectation was eutiiely 
destroyed by the arrangements made at the last 
moment by the king, followed up by orders despatched 
on Ins journey to London. Theso wore to the ollect 
iliat his eldest son, Henry, just* past nine, should 
represent his own exalted self in his absence, and lie 
kept for tliis purpose under tho close care of the ('arl 
of Mar at Stirling Castlo, not to bo allowed to stir 
from thonco, nor, on any account, to got into the 
custody of his mother. When learning how she had 
Ireen thwarted, Anne got furious, and instantly 
hurrurd off from llolyrood to Btirliug, determined to 
take possession of her son, if necessary, by inuiu force. 
Tho earl of Mar had left a few days before on a 
journpy to England when the queen ariivod at tho 
gat(/ of Stirling Castlo, with a great body of armed 
attendants, and demanded of Lady Mar, who filled 
the place of govormor iir her hiu.burrd’8 alisenoe, 
instant admission. This was refused for the armed 
men, whcreuiMto Airne cairre rushing iu wrtlr a few 
of her courtiers, took her son by tbo arm, and made 
air attempt to mu away with him. But Lady Mar, 
a stanch Scotchwoman, not suffering from tbo 
nerves, opposed her majesty in a very determined 
manner, declaring “that sho had tho king’s warrant 
for retaining tho prince under her charge, and till 
she saw eijnal antlioriiy for sunendoring him, she 
must keep him by force.” Anno now breko forth in 
hystorioal shr ieks; her attendants drew their swordfs, 
arrd the ofliceis of the castlo, on a wiuk ftom Lady 
Mar, di>3W llioir swords likewise, ^’he scene ended 
by a long fainting fit of the 'queen, from which she 
had no sooner recovered when she was delivered, 
pi-ematurely, of a dead son. James received tho 
lamentable nows in the middle of May, just after ho 
had settled comfortobly at Greenwich I'alace, rrraking 
lords and writing proclamations. He had been 
cherishing fond hopes that his royal consort would 
let him have peace for awhile; but lire repor t of hor 
behaviour at Stirling up8©t him completely, and 
'utterly at a loss liow to deferJ himself, ho gave 
orders to tho earl of Mar to Ic* her do everything 







she liMfi Pritide Henry t»p to her, end to 

jiay iiw ill*t1k6 honoora of a reiming queen. How- 
ev*ir; even this foiled to pacify t«>e irate royal lady; 
elke refnaed to receive her son fjoin the hands^ of the 
earl of Mar when offered to her, and deeming she 
could not punish her husband better than going to 
him, she started for London immediately after she 
had recovered from her confinement. The affray at 
Stirling castle had taken place in the fi.r8t week of 
May; and on tlie 2nd of Juno the queen found herself 
sufficiently strong to set out for the Knglish capital, 
canying with her in an oaken coffin the body of her 
still'boi'n infant. 

It took nearly a month for Qneen Anne to got to 
liondon, her progress being delayed by endless 
quarrels with the court officials sent to her by James, 
shu insisting to appoint her own people, and he 
swearing great oaths that ho would “break the 
pate ” of any man accepting office without his per¬ 
mission. While she was torrying at Berwick and 
York, dispifting with her servants, polishing her 
bright English jewels, and looking after her dark 
little coffin, the king’s feelings, dull with the dread 
of coming days, wore agreeably relieved by the 
announcement that ambassadors from Spain, France, 
and the Netherlands had arrived to pay tlieir homage 
to him, and congratulate him on his accession to the 
throne. The diplcfinatic envoys of the three countries 
made their appearance at court almost simultaneously, 
thoir errand being to the same purpose, not of con¬ 
gratulation merely, but to get the promise of English 
gold and English arms for or against the great cause 
still attracting the attention of Europe, the struggle 
of tho Netherlands against Spanish dominion. Tlie 
otribassy from the people of the United Provinces, 
ropreseuting tho greatest stake in the transaction 
: which James was to decide, was the most numerous 
and most influential of the three; it consisted of Prince 
Frederick of Nassau, son of tho prince of Orange, 
Johan V)m Olden Barneveldt, Henry Count Biedorode, 
and other distinguishod patriots and statesmen of tlie ' 
republic. They arrived on the 12th qf June, and had 
scarcely set foot in Ejjgland when Ihcro came an op¬ 
ponent in tho person of Conut d’Aromberg, repiesen- 
lativo of Archduke Albert of Austria, governor of tho 
SpanishNotborlands,and brother-in-law of Philip Til, 
'IVo days after his arrival, on the 15th of June, 
1603, a French ship of war ran into Dover H.-nbrtnr, 
carryiJig on boaid a third .'ipecial embassy, headed by 
Maximilian de Bethune, baron of liosny, conndllor, 
friend, and guide of Homy 1Y., greatest minister of 
tho greatest king of the age. The fame of Bosny 
already was spread over England, and when the nows 
of his arrival became known, a crowd of distin^ished 
men, among them Lord Sidney, former commander 
in the Netherlands, Lord Southampton, who had just 
been rolefised from the Tower, where he had been 
since the OKecution of Essex, and many other nobles, 
flocked down to Canterbury and Gravesend to meet 
him, and brought him in triumph to Ixmdon, getting 
him a residence at Arundel llunso, in the StranX 
James exhibited some jealousy at the conspicuous 
ieoeption given to the envoy of Henry IV., and to 
show his disapproval of any . other person but hiinseH* 
being bonoured by his subjects, m^e him wait some 


dayn for'im; 

ascribed the delay to a diffistohl! explalBed Jtt 
his “ Memoirs.” “ King James,” says l^ny, * ws« by 
no means so well inclined to Henry IT. as Elizah^o 
had been, because he had been told tbatmy soverei^ 
had called him in derision a ‘oaptain of arts and 
clerk of arms,’"' The title riven to James by 
Henjy IV. was not bad; but Bosny, after he had 
made the nersonal acquaintanoo of the now king of 
England, nrat of the Stuai’t line, invented a better 
one by calling him “ the wisest fool in ohristendoin.” 

The groat question as to whether England should 
continue to interfere actively in the promotion of civil 
and religions liberty in Europe by assisting the 
oppressed Protestants of the Netherlands, or should, 
help Spain and Homo in recovering its lost ground 
b^ becoming a cold and passive looker-on in tho 
mighty straggle, began to occupy the whole nation 
with the arrival of tho three emb^sies. All politicians 
and statosmeu of tlio kingdom, as well as the leaders 
of the various religious pai ties, debated it with great 
heat; and James himself made his preparations for 
tho solution by appointing a grand master of tho 
ceremonies for the court. lie had felt tho want of 
such an important fnnctionaiy over since he had 
taken possession of Greenwich Palace, and tiro non¬ 
existence of the office was one of tho reasons which 
made him look witli pity and disdain njxm the 
goveramont of Elizabeth, so that when the distin¬ 
guished foreign envoys arrived ho hurried to fill tho 
gap tliat threatened to sink his own rule to tho same 
level. After careful deliberation, the king decided 
upon intrusting the grand mastership of the cere¬ 
monies to Sir Jjewis Lukenor, a ticottish gentleman, 
and the royal letters patent to lire effect having 
been duly issued, ordcra wore given to admit tho 
ambassadors to the Presence, I’rince Frederick ot 
Nassjiii and his oolloagues were tho first to bo 
introduced, and Bosny was to follow next; but a 
curious incident, not a littlg significant of the chaiactor i 
of James, provonteJ tho audionco taking place on tho i 
appointed day. As a mark of i-csjKMjt for the lato 
qtioon, Homy J V. had giveti distinct ordein to his envoy 
to put himself and all his suite in mourning on first i 
presenting them'sclves at Greenwich Palace, whore 
Elizabeth had so long resided, and which seemed 
intimately oounocted with her lueniory. However, 
immediately after his arrival in England, tho resident j 
French ambassador, count de Beaumont, warned Bosny ' 
not to carry out jhe orders given to him, i-eprosenting 
to him, according to liis own relation, “ that his pro¬ 
ceeding would certainly be beheld with an evil eye 
in a court where thero was such an affectation of 
consigning the great queen to oblivion, that no mention 
was ever made of her, and men even avoided to pro¬ 
nounce her name." “ This being tho case,” continues 
Bosny, “I should have been very glad to have 
dispensed with the necessity of appearing in a dross 
of mourning; but the commands which 1 received on 


aavioe ot count tie lieaumont, promising, however, that 
1 would oemrider the subject further if bo would 
write and get the opinion of Sir William Endcine and 
some other gentlemen of the bedchamber who best 




* weaaesdwr, b«t reoeiv&i no aaswer on 
IVidfty, or dttribog the whole day of Safcur- 
and 1 persisted in my resolution to obey the 
I had reoeived in spite of the arguments to 
€he contrary, which ho continued to aigue. liowoTer, 
dn^ Saturday night, the eve of tho day appointed for 
the audience, so late that I was on the point of going 
to bed, count de Boaumcmt came in a groat hwry to 
me that 'Sir William Erskine had sent him word 
that the courtiers were unanimous in regarding my 
design of assuming a mourning dress as an insult to 
them, and that his maj«ity mmself would fool so 
deeply offended that nothing more would be nooessaiy 
to render my negotiation abortive from' the very 
heginuing.” To resist an argument like this was, of 
course, impossible, and nothing was left to the friend 
of Henry 1V. hut to ci^t aside his inouniing apjiarol 
and put himself into gay olothea The philosophic 
mind of Bosny probably folt startled at tho idea that 
there was autim and imminent danger that the 
wearing of a black coat and a pair of dark breeches 
would endanger the existence of the Isetherlands and 
be a serious blow to ProtOBtantism in Europe. 

Uosny had his audience on the appoints day, and 
laid before the king a treaty of alliance between 
England and France, having for chief object to assist 
tho, Pntch in their struggle for independence, and 
drive the Spaniards from the Netherlands. James at 
first seemed not at all favourable to tho scheme, bis 
love of peace being as groat as his dislike to the 
people of the Low Countries, whose sturdy repuhli-a 
oaaism and Calvinistio croed were both as utterly 
repugnant to Lis own absolutistio tenets as tliq 
principles of the Scotch I'reslyterians, who liad dared 
to asKjrt to his face tliat kings were “the devil's 
baims.” Keceiving in turn tlie Spanish, Hutch, and 
French envoys; James at the commonceinont mat kedly 
inclined his ear to tho first; but this feeliftg under* 
wont a visible change at tho end of a week or two, 
after repeated interviews with CoiTnt d’Aremberg, 
Bosny, and the prince of I;j[assau and his compuiiuns. 
Count d'A'rembei^, a clover and handsome courtier, 
but nothing else, offended Janies by paying more 
attention to tho ladies at court than to his own 
august person; ho was ever distributing perfumes, 
gloves, and piotty little toys among tho lair ones, 
and so much wrapt up in picasing them that onco or 
twice ho attempted to get away when the king was 
holding fordi on abstruse theological <ind philosophical 
subjecto Bosn/s deep insight into cliariiotcr allowed 
him to play his part infinitely better; almost at tho 
first glance he had come to understand tlio mould of 
“ the wisest fool in chiistondom," and at tlio end of a 
couple of audiences he had become his master, 
Instead of troubling himself about tho ladies, for 
whom his learaod majesty never oared in his life, 
Bosny gained over tho few intimate fevourites of 
James, moluding the Imrber, by a libeml dis^bution 
of gold; and tho eflbot of the whole was that in a very 
short time the prospeots of the French alliance were 
secured. To this result the envoys of the N etherlands 
contributed a fair share. Pedantio and self-conceited^ 
as he was. James felt struck by the high mental 
' f^Ubto of the stately patriots who hod come to invoke 
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'He 

no answer on 


his (rid, especially tho most remarkable man amciug 
them, John van Olden BamoveMt, Grand Pensionaiy 
of Holland and West Friesland. His anti-BpanisU 
and anti-Jesuitical arguments, scholastic in part and 
of the kind most appreciated by James, made a 
oonsiderable impression, which was heightened by a 
circumstance calculated more than any other to make 
tho stay of the handsome Count d’Aremboig at tlie 
English court of the very shortest duration. While 
tho negotiations were at their briskest, 'a Koman 
Catholic priest, named Gwynn, had been laid hold of 
in the Clianuel by some cruisers, and confessed to his 
captors that he had boon sent from Spain to England 
for tho purpose of assassinating tho king. All further 
hesitation ou the part of James now came to an cud, 
Tho represontativo of Aruhdnko Albert, who hud 
Hucoeedod in gaining immenso popularity among tho 
bevy of fair ones awaiting tho arrival of Queen Anne, 
received a hint that ho had bettor retire to tho court 
of Bruges from whence be had come; and Bosny and 
the Dutch ambassadors loamt to their hifinito satis-. > 
faction that the good swords of Englishmen would be 
raised onco more to win liberty of conscience for a ’ 
kindred race by wrostling wito the dark hosts of 
Spain and of Borne. 

The conditions of the alliance belwoon England, 
Franco, and tho Netherlands got settled by tho end 
of June; but the signature of the treaty was post¬ 
poned for severri. weeks through tlie arrival of 
Queen Anne, which gave rise to a series of fes* 
tivities, as well as commotions. After troubling 
not a little the peace of her husband, who would 
have been glad to see her remain in Scotland quietly 
for a year or two, Anne had found her way to the 
English capital; and to show her independence to 
tho last, she refused to seek her lord at Groonwich, 
but went to Windsor instead, so as to compid him to 
follow her. Poor James, terribly afraid of his con- 
sori by this time, raado all basto to do as she wished, 
and on tho Ist of July tho royal pair mot at Windsor, 
and cmbraced^ach o'her very solemnly, amidst great 
thundering of pannon and ringing of bolls. The next 
day the 'king held a chapter of the Garter, and in¬ 
vested his eldest son, Henry, and several Scottish 
and English nobles, with the order, as well as the 
queen's brother, niler of Denmark. The ceremony 
was scarcely over when a terrible quarrel broke out 
between the English and Scotch oourtiera, in wliich 
the queen most unwisely interfered by taking tho part 
of the latter; tho afi'air led not only to high words, 
but the drawing of swords, and to appease the tumult 
James had to oissolvo the company and remove to 
Ilamptpn C.'ourt Palace. Their majesties had not 
been here many days when the plague, which was 
raging in the capital with great violence, broke out 
iu the royal household; and several of his servants 
having snoenmbod to it, the king ran away in great 
haste, and shut himself up in St. James’s Pdace, 
dispersing a fair that was being held in the neigh¬ 
bour-hood, for fear that the concourse of tho people 
might contribute to spread the postilenoe. IIo also 
issued a batch of procltunations an and about the 
mystery of the plague, etgoiniug everybody to be in 
few and trembling of the disea/ e, and forbidding all 
members of tho nobility and e hers, except certain 
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persons spcoiallj invited, to appear at the foiiliooniing 
coronation. Tho ceremony had boon fixed to take 
place on the day of St. James tho Apostle, the 26th 
of July, and could not well bo postponed; but the 
king’s di'oad of the pestilence, ns well as of plots 
upon his life, ongondored by the seizure of a number 
of suspicious characters, reduced tho projectod 
splendour of tho rites to tho mcagrest dimonsiona. 
Instead of going with the custoinaiy' train from the 
Tower tbiougb tho city to Westminster, the king 
and queen went in private by water from Whitehall 
to tho abhoj-, whore tho archbishop of Cantoibury 
anoitffod thoir heads amidst tho flourish of trumpets, 
interrupted now and then by the rattling of the 
plague carts and shouts to bring foith tho dead, tho 
number of which had risen to near a thousand a 
week. To shako off tho deep feeling of gloom hang¬ 
ing over the court, and pervading oven the atmos- 

I )here, it raining incessantly, James amused himself 
jy making a few more knights and nobles. IIo set 
to work with astounding vigour, knighting in one 
single day all tho judges, all the serjeants-at-law, all 
Iho doctors of civil law, all tho gentlemen ushers of 
the court, and “many others of divers quarters.” 
Among those upon whom the honour was conferred 
wero two very remajkahlo niou, Francis Bacon, 
author and serjoant-at-law, and Roger Aston, tho 
king’s barhor. • 

The plague, as well as the anival of the queen, 
exerted a damaging iuflueiico niwn tho efforts of 
Rosny and tho Dutch ambussaaors to bring tho 
treaty with James to a conclusion. ‘In his ten-or 
of being infected with tho disease, tho king kept all 
visitors, diplomatic and others, at bay, retiring within 
the inuermost recesses of tho palace, and communing 
with none but his consort and a few favourites; and 
Queen Anne made good use of this oppoi tunity by 
influencing her easily-impressed partner as much 
against tho cause which Rosny had come to plead 
OB was in her power. Tartly out of personal spite 
against the oail of Mar, entliusiastio admirer of 
Henry IV., and partly through the sUiister prompt¬ 
ings of Romish omissaries, who had got hold of her 
by some mofins, the queen openly advocated an 
alliance with Spain, and though James did not profess 
to pay much attention to her whisperings on tho 
subject, well aware that to follow thorn would bring 
upon him excessive uniwpuLirity, he was sc far led 
out of bis foimor cJjnrse a^ te re-enter into communl- 
oation with Count d’Aromboig, and oven to receive 
another Spanisli envoy, who had come direct fiom 
Madrid. To break this now dangorous connection, and 
• gain over tho queen mgelhcr with tho king, Eo.sny as 
a last imoTU-ce w-onght forward, at an interview which 
he obtained, the project*of an intimate blood allianoo 
between tho royal families of Fj-anco and England. 
I’he scheme was to many tho French heir-api)arenl 
to James’s only daughter, Elizabeth, not quite five 
years old, and to give the oldest daughter of the 
ruler of Fj-anco, also called Elizabeth, as a wife to 
Prince Ileniy, i»u tho children attaining the projjcr 
age. The pioposal wins listened to in silence by tho 
king, bnt he replied to it soon after at a banquet in a 
very extraordinary manner. “His majesty,’’ relates 
the ambassador in his “ Memoirs,” curiously full of 


information, “asked only count 'do Beaumont and 
myself to sit down at his table—^whore, as 1 was not 
a little surprised to observe, he was always served by 
gentlemen on their knees. Tho conversation during 
a great part of tho repast was about nothing but the 
weather and hunting, till, an occasion presenting 
itself to speak of the lato queen, the king, to tay 
infinite regret, did so with a kind of contempt. He 
wont so far as to say that, for a long time before the 
death of Elizalxith, ho had guided all her counsels, and 
had all her ministers at his disposal. His majesty 
then called for wine—which ho never mixes with 
water—and holding his glass towards Beaumont and 
myself, he drank to the health of the king, the q|ueen, 
and the royal family of France. I pledged him in 
rotum, not forgetting his children. When ho heard 
them named, he drew towards my ear and whispered, 
but rather loud, that the next toast should be to tho 
double union between the two royal houses. This 
was tho fiiat word his majesty had said to me on tho 
subject; and though it appeared to mo that tlie time 
was not at all well chosen for opening such an 
important matter, I did not fail to greet tho words 
with tdl possible signs of joy. Imitating the royal , 
whisper, 1 replied that I felt sure my sovereign would ' 
gieatly prefer the dauphin should take the hand 
of Princess Elizabeth than that of a Spanish infanta 
daughter of Philip III., recently proposed to him. 
King Jamos seemed much surprised at what I told 
him, and in his turn informed me that tho identical 
infanta had been offered to his own son.” For a 
.king sotting up to bo »■ Solomon to engage in after- 
dinner prattle of this kind, about tho must delicate 
affairs of state, seemed terribly indiscreet, even under 
due allowance of tho habit of not mixing 'Aim with 
water. 

Rosny’s perseverance got remunerated at last by 
the king consenting to put his name to a treaty of 
allianco with Henry IV., promising assistance to tlie 
Dutch Protestants in their struggle for iiidepondonce. 
By tho terms of"thi8 agreement, James granted per¬ 
mission to levy troops for tho Low Countries in 
England and Scotland, unher tho condition, however, 
that his royal ally was to pay for them, deducting 
only a sum of money advanced by Queen Elizabeth 
to Homy, and which tho latter had mit been ablb to 
repay. The compact was never carried out, the 
French king having probably his own doubts whether 
the connection with tho “ captain of arts and clerk of 


arms ” would be of any good, either to himself or the 
people of the Nefiiorla’nds, his ambassador’s report of 
what ho had seen and hoard giving nut much hope 
on the subject. James had scarcely signed the treaty 
witli France when he left London again in groit 
haste, in mortal fear of tho plague, whioh continued 
spreading among tho population. IIo hid himself for 
a while at Woodstock, in Oxfordshire, whither ho was 
followed by Rosny; but Count d’Arembei^ making his 
app^ance too, and being received with tho greatest 
distinction by the queen, while ho himself was looked 
upon contemptuouriy by her and tlio greater part of 
the courtiers, the friend and counsellor of Homy IV, 
Riought fit to withdraw, and soon after took his 
•departure fo? France. At Woodstock, prison and 
palace of his great predecessor on tlie throne, James 
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CIVIL AKD MILITAEY. 


remamed iLll tho end of September, when he removed 
to Winchester, whero a notable drama was about to 
take plaloe. It was tho unravelling of a groat plot, 
discovered by Cecil, and aiming, according to liis 
assertions, at the overthrow of tho new d} nasty, the 
murder of the king and his whole family, and the 
re-introductiou of the Koman Catholic religion into 
England. The actual facts of tlie terriblo intriguo 
which Cecil had brought to light woro somewhat 
thin and cloudy; but it suited tho secretary’s interests 
to make them appear of tho hugest dimensions, as 
much with the object of showing tho indisponsable- 
ness of his own services as to entertain his royal 
master, intensely fond of mysteiios of all kinds, 
whether moral, philosophical, or criminal. 'ITio 
plotters caught by Cecil in tho first instance were 
Lord Grey of Wilton, a Puritan of somewhat exalted 
opinions; Sir OiifBu Markham, a Boman Ottliolio 
gentleman discontented with the government; George 
Brook, brother of Lord Cobham, au unprincipled jm- 
vontnror; and William Watson, a secular priest sus- 

E ected by many to be a double spy, in tho service of 
oth the secretary and tho Jesuits. Thcie was no 
difficulty in spinning out the idle talk and treasonable 
boastings of these four persons, not devoid altogether 
of a share of evil intentions, and tho will to do 
mischief should oppoitimity ofl'or itself, into a for- 
luiduhlo conspiracy; and Cecil opening his not as 
wide as possible, managed to liaul into it lialf a dozen 
more victims, among thorn Lord Cobham and Sir 
Walter Baleigh. 'iliora was not the shadow of 
evidence of Ihiloigh having plotted either to murder > 
tho king or overthrow tho govonimont, his sole 
' olfeiico C(^nsisting irt not guarding his words suffi¬ 
ciently, and, like a disappointed man who had hopes 
of preferment and been treated with neglect, giving 
vent to expiossiouH of dissatisfaction with the now 
nilo. However, this wtw sufficient to procure his 
arrest, and after being inveigled by Cecil into a 
friendly correspondence, in which he compromised 
himself by a hasty allusion to the doings of his old 
acquaintance, Lord (.’obham. ho was thrown into tho 
Tower, and an indictment filed against him for high 
treason. 

Tlje trial of tho accused conspirators came on at 
Winohostor Castle on the J5th of Kovembor, tbo king 
having arrived there six, weeks before, to prepare for 
the mysterious exhibition wbicb his pi iiuo minister 
had prepared. To make tho scene as impressive as 
poRsihlo, and secure the main objeot. in view, tho 
condemnation of all the accused, Cecil liad appointed 
a special jury, made up entirely of his friends and 
dependante. Tho principal commissioners were Sir 
Jonn Bopham, lord chief justice, president of tho 
tribunal; tlie earl of Snflidk, lord chamberlain; Loid 
Ueniy Howard; tho earl of‘Devon; Loid Wotton of 
Morloy; Sir John Stanhope, vioe-ehamberluin; and 
Cecil himself, chief conductor of tho whole poiform- 
anco. Next to him, the most important player in 
the drama was Sir Edward Coke, attorney-general, 
and us such figuring as public piosecutor, a lawyer 
unrivalled in the extent of his professional acquir^ 
roonts, and singularly adapted by the vigour of his 
mind, the keenness of his reasonings, and the unex¬ 
ampled brutality of his vituperation to servo a 


d^potio government in tlie management of state 
trials. Under his guidance, two days, the 15th and 
16th November, sufficed to despatch the minor victims, 
all of whom were found guilty; after which came 
tho turn of the illustrious personage whose destruo- 
tion was one of the main objects of t]ie prosecution. 
Sir Walter Baleigh apjieared before liis judges with 
a serene air, calm and strong in his iunuoence, though 
well aware that it would not protect him against a 
condemnation already resolved upon, and the finisli 
of which required nothing but a piece of mummery 
passing by the name of justice. Tho act of imjieaeh- 
raent accused him with conspiring to dethrone tho 
king, and with attempting “ to raise sedition and to 
bring in the Boman superstition by means of a foreign 
invasionbut tho sole evidence brought in support ’ 
of these weighty charges was the deposition of Lord 
Cobham, Ceoil’s hrother-in-Iaw, of Baleigh having I 


king of Spain, and employ it for stirring up sedition 
in Uie realm. The false toatiraony had boon wrung 
from Cobham, a vain and weak man, terrified into 
madness by sudden iraprisonmaut, under tbo impres¬ 
sion that Baleigh had accused him of treason, for 
which purpose a line from a letter which tho latter 
had written was artfully made use of by Cecil, to 
w’hom it was addressed. Learning subsequently that 
it bad been a mere trick, ho refracted his statement, 
but not to tho slightest eflbct, the wi itten deposition 
being carefully kept by Cecil and the denial as 
•carefully suppressed. In vain Baleigh demanded to 
he put face to face with Cobham; his claim, mooting 
the barest requirement of justice, was replied to only j 
by abuse on the part of the prosecutor, so foul and 
low that even the judges, venal as they were, felt a 
sense of shame creeping over them. The scone that 
took place at Winchester Castle, immediately under 
tho eyes of the king, with his prime minister and his 
groat lawyer acting on tho one side as tools of tho 
vilest yet weakest of despotisms, and tho most illus¬ 
trious man of tho realm as victim and prisoner on 
the other, was altogether charactoristio of tho com¬ 
mencement of tho reign of tho first of Stuart sove¬ 
reigns. 

Sir Edward Coke began his charge to the jury by 
oaths and imprecations against Baleigh, strangely 
intermixed with fulsome praise of the king. “ 1 
shall not need, my mastoi-s,* ho exclaimed, “ to speak 
anything concoraing his majesty, nor of the bounty 
and sweetness of his nature, uliose thoughts aro 
innocent, wh(»so words aro full of wisdom and learn¬ 
ing, and. whoso deeds are full of honour.” Then, 
turning round upon the acouijed, and charging him 
with having attempted “ to destroy tho king and his 

S rogeny,” he apostrophised Baleigh—“ But to whom 
o you bear rualico ?’’ he shouted; “ to the ohildrou ?" 
At which ho was interrupted by tho noble prisoner. 
“To whom do you speak this?” Baleigh calmly 
remarked: "j’ou tell mo news I never heard of” 
“Oh, sir, do I?” cried Coke, “I will prove you 
tho notoriousest traitor that ever came to tbo bar. 
j^fter you had taken away the king you would alter 
religion: 1 will ohaige you with i > words.” “ Your 
words cannot condemn mo,” again intcrnipted Ba- 
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leigb; **'my innooency is iny defence. Prove one of 
these things vdierewitK you have charged mo, and I 
will confess the whole indictment, and that 1 am the 
horriblost traitor that ever lived, even tliat I am 
worthy to bo oruoified with a thousand tormontH,” 
“Nay, I’ll prQvo all!" shouted Coke; “thou art a 
monster! thou hast an English fimo but a Spanish 
heart I I charge thee, Ealeigh, that thou hast incited 
Cobham to go to tho Spanish ambassador and deal 
with him for money to bestow on discontented 
persons to raise rebellion in the kingdom.” “Let 
me answer for mvself!” once more interrupted 
Raleigh. “Thou shalt not!” fumed the lawyer, 
‘But it ooneernolh my life,” continued Ealeigh, 
getting slightly excited. “Oh, do I .touch you?” 
‘sneered Ooko; and launching forth again in his old 
strain, he continued heaping tho vilest abuse upon 
the exalted hero who stood before him—a chained 
lion opposite a cat. At last Baleigh’s patience got 
exlmusted. and hearing his scurrilous opponent dwU 
upon Oobham’s guilt, broadly insinuating that his 
own was inseparable from it, ho exclaimed, with 
dignity: “ I do not hoar yet that you have spoken 
one word against rao. If my Lord Cobham bo a 
traitor, what is that to me?” Coke’s reply was of the 
most extraordinary kind; so remarkable, indeed, that 
it passed into a prpverb, furnishing the great dramatic 
genius of the age with one of his quaint satiiical 
tonohes. “ All that Cobham did was by tby insti¬ 
gation, thou viper!” cried the foul mouthed legal 
dignitary; “for I iltou thee, thou ^traitorI” “It 
boixjmetlr not »man of quality and virtue to call me 
so,” calmly retorted Raleigh; “but I take comfort in 
that it is all you can do.” “Ah! Have I angei’ed 
you?" screamed tho lawyer. “I am in no case to 
be arigiy,” Italeigh answered, hanging his head on 
his breast. 

For a whole day, from early morning till late at 
night, tho vile abuse of Jiiinos's attornoy-genoral upon 
Sir Walter Ealeigh was aUowod to piocoed, and not 
one of all tho nobles and high-placed courtiers, who 
sat there in the king's palace to distribute justice, 
interfered for shame to make an end of tho disgrace. 
Coke himself at last got hoarse from excess of vitu¬ 
peration, allowing Ealeigh to enter upon a supoib 
defence, domonstiating to conviction that tlie charges 
against him were entirely groundless. 'J’o prove 
them so, ho produced a letter fiom Cobham, written 
after his condemnation on the preceding day, retract¬ 
ing all that he had formeily deposed against his 
friend, and thus doing away with the b^is of tho 
whole mjcusation. “Seeing myself so near my end,” 
Cobham wrote, *• for the discharge of my own con¬ 
science, and to free my*olf from your blood, which 
else will cry vengeance against me, I jn'otest upon 
my salvation I never practised with Spain by your 
procurcraeut. God so comfort me in this my aihiction 
to say that you are a true subject, for any tiring I 
know. 1 will say with I'ilato, ‘ rurus snin a sanguine 
liujus.' So God have mercy upon my soul as I know 
no treason l.y you! ” The letter naturally created a 
deep impression in court, seeing which Coke sprang 
again to nis feet, resuming his old arguments. “ Thoik 
art the most vile and execrable traitor that ever 
lived,” be screamed; and on Ifrdeigh remarking, 


“ Yon speak indiscreetly, barbaroudy, arid 
continued, “ 1 want words sufficient to expiuw ray* 
viperous treasons.” Thereupon the noble brisonef/ 
said, smiling, “ I think you want words indeed, 
you have spoken one tning-half a dozen times.” 
After exhausting again his stock of objurgations mid 
expletives, Coke permitted the accused at last to finish! 
his defence. He did so in a few eloquent sentences. 

“ Methinks it is a strange thing,” Ealeigh exclaimed, 
“that X who have always condemned and attacked 
the power of Spain, sliomd now be accused to affect 
it.” Then, continuing in a higher strain, he cried, 
“Remember, my lords, what St. Austin says, 'So 
judge as if you were about to be judged yourselves, 
for in the end there is but one judge and one tribunal 
for all men.’ Now, if yon yourselves would like to 
be hazarded in your lives and ruined in your descen¬ 
dants ; if you would be content to be delivered up to 
be slaughtered, and to have your wives and children 
turned into tlie street to beg their bread; if you 
would bo content all this should befall you, upon a 
trial by suspicions and presumptions, upon an accu¬ 
sation not subscribed by your accuser, without the 
testimony of a single witness, then so judge me aa 
you would yourselves be judged." Thereupon Cecirs 
commissioners retired, deliberated for a quarter of an 
hour, and returned a verdict of Guilty. 

The verdict liaving been announced, Sir Walter 
Ealeigh was asked, in the usual form, whether he 
had anything to say in protest of judgment of death 
being passed against Ifim. Ho replied, with noble 
' dignity, “The jury have found me guilty; they 
have done what they were directed to do, and I can 
say notliing why judgpient should not pniQped. But 
I recommend my wife and my son of tender yearn 
to the king’s oompassion.” I'he appeal to the com¬ 
passion of a sovereign possessing nothing but vanity, 
and believing in nothing but his own stipei ior wisdom, 
was naturally vain; nevertheless Ealeigh Itad a near 
chance of his Jifo being spared through a sudden fit 
of his majesty to engage in a diamatic surprise of a 
novel kind, 'I’o show kimsolf a wonderfully mag- 
uiiuimouB prince, and at the same time enjt>y a'little 
more mystery, James resolved to extend Iris forgive¬ 
ness to some of the more distinguished malefo^itors 
coL'lemned for wishing to hurt him by sending them 
a paidon when already under tho executioner’s axe, 
so that they might feel all tho agonies of death in 
their minds and yet not be hurt in their bodies. 
I’he scheme was carried out to the entire satisfaction 
of his majesty. After lying for nearly a month in the 
dungeons of Winchestor C'a.stle, in daily expectation . 
of the arrival of the hangman, and seeing the priest 
Watson, George Brooke, and a third victim dragged* 
forth to the scaffold and despatched after the iiiflioliofi > 
of cruel tortures, the announcement went forth to the 
four noble prisoners. Lord Grey, Sir Griffin Markham, 
liord Cobham, and Sir Walter Ealeigh, that their turn ‘ 
would come next, tho days of their execution having 
been fixed. To show that ho was in earnest, Jamee ’ 
signed the death-warrants, and introducing ficne ; 
of his councillors into the secret of the melodrama ' 
which he meant to perfonn, fixed the execution 
.Grey, Markham, and Cobham for Friday, .the J 0th / 
of December, and that of Ealeigh for the Moadijl' 
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$iir tiradloy Carieton, a diplomatio gentJeman, in a 
letter to a friend. On the appointed Friday, at ten 
o*eldoli in the morning, Sir Griffin Markham, Gie 
firot victim to be operated npon, was led to the 
•oaiteld in a pouring rain, and told to prepare him¬ 
self to have his head struck off. “ One might see,” 
Ckirleton described the scene, “the very picture of 
sorrow in his lace; but he seemed to want no re- 
, solution, for a napkin being offered by one that 
stood by to cover his face, he threw it away, saying 
he could look npon d^th without blushing. Uo 
then took leave of some friends that wore near, and 
entered npon his devotions, and those ended prepared 
himself for the block.” At this stage of the pro- 
oedings, his majesty, superintending tlie performance 
from a distance like a god in the clouds, dropped 
a spirit messenger. “ One John Gib, a Scotch groom 
of the hedchauihor,” continues Oarleton, “ secretly 
withdrew the sheriff whereupon the execution was 
stayed, and Markham left to entertain his own 
thoughts, which no donbt were os melancholy as 
his countenance was sad and heavy. The sheriff on 
his return told him Uiat since ho was so ill prepared 
for death he should yet have two hours* respite; so 
ho led him from the scaffold without giving him any 
more- eomfort, and locked him into the great hall to 
walk with Prince Arthur." It was an idea worthy 
of James, tliis of inflicting two hours more of deadly 
agony. 

The turn was now come for fho second victim, Lord 
Grey of Wilton. “ He was led to the scaffold,” the 
chroniclo ^oes on, “by a tioop of young courtiers, 

. and was suppoi-tcd on both sides by two of his best 
friends; he had withal such gaiety and cheer in bis 
countenance that he seemed a dajtper young hridc- 
groom. At his*first coming on the scafiold he fell 
on his knees, and his preacher made a long prayer 
to tlie present purpo.'-o, which he seconded with one 
of his own making, which for the i)lirase was sotiio- 
what aflcciod, and suited to his other speeches, hut 
for the fashion expressed the fervency and zeal,of a 
religious spirit.” While praying, the royal sprite, 
Johi^ Gib, again made his appearance, wbisporijig 
to sheriff and liaugman. “Lord Grey having come 
to a toll point, tlie sheriff sttiyed him, and said ho 
had received the king’s command to change the | 
order of (ho execution, and that the Lord ('ohham 
was to go before him, Whorenjpou Ise was likewise 
' led to Prince Arthur’s hall." Thus the second aot 
was neatly played out, with another concession of 
mental suffering, and the third victim was summoned 
upon the stage. “Lord Cohham,” continues the 
attentive looker-on, “ who was now to play his 
part, and by his former actions promised nothing 
out matter for contempt, did much coxen the world, 
for he came to the scaffold with good assurance and 
UO foar of death. He said some short prayers after 
bis minister, and so outdid the company that helped 
to pray with him that a standor-by said, * He hatli a 
goM mouth in a general cry, hut is nothing single.’ ” 
^As before, while the praying was going on, the 
pemphio John Gib, greom of the bedohamher, 
:-j^jlvp|)ed dowu ppon the scaffold betirecn the block 


and tho axe. Mnt muring psalms with folded hands, * 
Lord Cohham “ was stayed by the sheriff, who told 
him that there resteth yet somewhat else to be done, 
for that he was to be confronted with some other 
of the prisoners; hut ho named none.” At the end 
of a few minutes, Markham ani Grey were brought 
back to the scaffold and confronted with Cohham, 
and the throe “ looked strange one upon tho other, 
like men beheaded and met again in the other 
world." Finally, as told with much humour by 
the narrator, “all tho actors being together on tho 
stage—as use is at the end of a play—tho slieriff 
made a short speech unto them, by way of inter¬ 
rogatory of the heinousnoss of their oflcncos, the 
justness of their trials, their lawful condemnation, 
and due execution there norfunued, to all which 
they assented. Then saith tJie sheriff, ‘Soo fho 
mercy of your prince, who of himself hath sent hither 
a countermand and given you your lives.’ Tliere 
was no need to bog applause of tho audience, for 
it was given with such hues and cries that it 
from the castle into tho town.” James was delighted 
with Uxe finish of his mystery. “The resomtion 
of it,” Sir Dudley Garleton, evident admirer of tho 
performance, informed his friend, “was taken by 
the king without man’s help, and no one can roi) 
him of the praise of tho action; for tho lords knew 
not otherwise hut that tho execution was to go 
forwaiJ, till the very hour when it was to have 
been performed. Then, calling them before him, 
he told them how much ho bad been tiouhled to 
•resolve in the Ibusiuess; for to execute Grey, who 
was a noble young spirited fellow, and save Cohham, 
who was as base and unworthy, seemed to him 
a manner of injustice; and to save Grey, who was of 
a proud, insolent nature, and execute Cohham, 
who had shown gi’eat tokens of luirnility and ro- 
pentanco, appeared to him as great a solecism. 
•So tho king went on with Plufaich’s compaiisons in 
the rest, still travelling in contrarieties, hut holding 
the conclusion in so indifferent haltuico that the loids 
knew not what to look for till the end came out—• 
‘and therefore I have saved tliem all.’ I’he miracle 
was as great there as with us who had been looking 
on at the scaffold, and it took like effect, for the 
ajtplause that began about tho king went from thence 
to the queen, and so round about the couit.” 

Kotwithstanding the great success of his enter¬ 
tainment, James did not repeat it in the case of 
Ealeigh, being dissuaded Iborofrom by Cecil, who 
could not but feel secretly ashamed of llie puerile 
and despicable character of a play wiih mei/s lives 
in whick the chief part had been assigned to “ one 
John Gib.” Accordingly, Sir. Walter Baleigh was 
reprieved quietly, without being dragged before tho 
sheriff, hangman, and greom of the bedohamher, and 
taken in company with his three fellow-prisoners, 
Cohham, Grey, and Markham, from Winchester to 
London. It was ordered by the magnanimous king | 
that’after having “saved them all,” they should 
undergo perpetual imprisonment in the Tower; how¬ 
ever, Markham escaped ftom it, and went ubioad 
|8 a spy in the service bf Sir I’homas Edmonds 
English resident in Flanders; Lot ^ Grey, brave and 
high-spirited, languished and dku at the end of a 
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fow years; and Cobham was suffered to stray out of I 
prison, after his whole property had been confiscated 
and divided among the crowd of huiigr;^ s 3 *copliant 8 
who fawned under the breath of royal wisdom. The 
ultimate fate of the miserable man, “ base and un¬ 
worthy,” according to the verdict of James, yet 
ntdeemed by “ great tokens of humility and repent¬ 
ance,” was sad in the extreme. Neither his wife, 
who enjoyed a largo independent fortune, nor Cecil, 
who had married his sister, or any other of his high 
and noble relations, got moved either by humanity 
or common decency to give him a lodging or a crust 
of bread, and after wandering about like a beggar, he 
was saved for a time from starvation by a poor 
“trencher-scraper," fomevly his servant, who re¬ 
lieved him with a few meals, and lodged him in an 
empty gan-ot of his own wretched dwelling. Here 
the brother-in-law of the king’s prime minister, head 
of a noble ancient family, privy councillor of Queen 
Elizabeth, and Lord Waidcn of the Cinque Ports, 
died of filth and hunger. Sir Walter BaJoigh was 
treated with somewhat more of respect; he had been 
oxcoodingly uiip()))ular before his trW, chiefly on 
account of the jiart token in the prosecution and 
death of the earl of Essex, but his manly and dig¬ 
nified behaviour under the false acciisation brouglit 
against him, and the fotil abuse of the attornoj'- 
general, won biih golden opinions among the mul¬ 
titude, which in turn bad the effect of softening the 
rigour of his confinement, James being ever anxious 
to catch the wind of public favour-, from whichever 
side it might happen to blow. At the eamosU 
solicitation of llaleigh’s wife, she and her son were 
allowed to sliaie his imprisonment, and books and 
MTiting materials being likewise granted to him, 
lie cheerfully made the Tower his homo, turning the 
dark dungeon info a bright study, illuminated by tiro 
light of his genius. With his mind, al ways full of groat 
subjects, and Imving been, as bo himself expressed if, 
“a soldier, a sca-oaptain, and a courtier,” to which 
ho might have added, a statewrran, an ambassador, a 
planter of colonies, and a discoverer of now empires, 
ire now conceived a mighty task, which ho sot himself 
to accomplish in prison. It was nothing less than 
the composition of a “ History of the World.” 

The trial and condcmnatioir of Kaleigh and tlio 
prisoners accused Svith him of plotting the overturn 
of the govornraent, created a great stir among the 
religious parties of the kingdom, os revealing the 
tendency of tlio lu-iv ruler to turn against Ixrth 
Roman Catholics and Puritans, and to favour the 
latter «o more than the former. William Watson, 
the priest, on the one hand, and Lord Grey, fervent 
J'uritan, on the other, represented religious dissati.s- 
faction rathe; than political opposition ; and the fact 
that both had been severely punished seemed’to 
sliuw flic king’s intention to keep, in this resjieot at 
least, in the path struck nut by Elizabeth, that of 
upholding the episcopal church by any means, even 
by perseontion. To .some extent, lire people ’'vere 
prepared for this, James iiaving in the latter years of 
his reign as simple king of Scotland, gradually 
wheeled round from (lalvinisin to orthodox Angli¬ 
canism, expressing, alter his wqut, very dogmatic 
intolerant views in each .stage oi his faitJi. Dp to 


1690 he pretended to be a staiioh Presbyterian, and 
in a general assembly held at Edinburgh in the latter 
year, “ he stood up,” as reported by Davm Calderwood, 
” with bis bonnet off, and his hands lifted up to 
heaven, and said he praised God that he was bom 
in tho time of tho light of the gospel, and in such 
a place as to bo king of such a kiilc, the sinoerest 
kirk in the world.” “ As for our neighbour kirk of 
England,” James continued, “their service is an 
evil-said mass in English; they want nothing of tho 
mass but the liftings; and I charge you, my good 
ministers, doctor’s, ciders, nobles, gentlemen, and 
barons, to stand to yonr purity, and to exhort the 
people to do the same—fursooUi, as long as 1 brook 
my life, shall maintain the same.” Ten years after. 
Queen Elizaheth getting very docrepid, and tho 
throne of England becoming distinctly visible at 
Edinburgh, his nrajosty’s religious opinions underwent 
a great cWnge. He no longer held the Presbyterian 
church “ the sinoerest kirk in the world,” but found 
that tire “neighbour kirk,” wrth its “evil-said mass 
in English,” was far tho better of the two; which 
discovery led him to abuse Scottish ministers and 
ciders, and all Calvinists in general, very hoartilj'. 
In his groat polemical cssa.v, tho “ Basilicon Donm,” 
which he recuminondcd to his son and heir, when on 
the road to England, as solo guide of life, ho ex¬ 
pressed his new convictions in very strong terms. 

“ Tho Puritans,” James said in this work, “ are very 
posts in the church and commonweal, whom no 
deserts can oblige, and neither oaths nor promises 
bind. They breathe nothing but sedition and calum¬ 
nies; they aspire without measure, rail without 
reason, and make thoir own imagination, ‘vithout any 
warrant of the Word, tho wjuare of their Jonseioncc., 
I protest Ixffore the great God—and sinco I am hero 
as upon ray testament, it is no place for mo to lie in— 
that ye shall never find with any Hi^land or Border 
thieves ^-eator ingratitude, and more lies and vile 
perjuries, than with those fanatic spirits. And suffer 
not the principals of them to brot>k 3 -our land, if 3-6 
like to sit at rest, except ye would keep tliem for 
trying 3 ’our patience, as oocrates did an evil wife.” 

Tho Puritans of England ought to have been con¬ 
tented with this royal expression of opinion, but, 
liko hard-headed men, they were not, and laboTiring 
under tho impression that as his majesty had changed 
his convictions once before, ho might change thorn 
again, they kept on besetting him with petitioia and 
remonstrances .soon after his accession. James at 
first took no notice of those supplications, most ol 
them being somewhat vague in their demands, tend¬ 
ing merely to elicit his sentiments in regard to re¬ 
ligious dissenters; but on their suits becoming more 
picssing, and more definite in shape, ho could not ' 
any' longer withstand the necessity of returning a 
reply. The promise of it was extorted from him in * 
the TOumey from Winchester to the metropolis, after 
the Oobham-ltaleigh trials, when crowds of ministers 
came to beseech him to give his sanction to tho 
revival of tho religious mootings, known os “ pm- 
phesyings,” in vogtie during a part of the reign of 
Elizabeth, but suppressed by her and Archbishop, 
Parker. Tho demand being made in such a way as 
to flatter the king s vanity, ho agreed to hear the 
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qtadetion of tiie legality of these meeting, as well as and the cross in TjaptUmi should ho set aside; that 
other ' matters in dispute between the Puritan non- non-rosidonce and pluralities in the church should lie 
oonfonnists and tho ostahlished church, discussed strictly forbidden; and that, finally, ministers should 
before him, and to give his own final judgment no longer ho compelled to subscriho to the Thirty- 
thereon. iTie religious congress was appointed t6 Nine Articles. Withont replying to these propohi- 
take place at Hampton Court Palace; and on the day tions, or ai^iin^ their justness, tho leaders of the 
fixed for tho opning, tho 14th of January, 1604, a episcopal party, in a very unexpected manner, denied 
great many prelates, ministers, and proachors assom- the right of thoir opitouents to ask for any lofonus 
hied at tho royal residence, the chief leaders of the at all. Throwing himself on his knees before the 
state church party being tho archbishop of Canter- king, tho bishop of London asked “ that the ancient 
hniy, John Whitgift, successor of Grindall, and canon might ho remeniborod,” which prohibited all 
Biofiard Bancroft, bishop of London; and on the schismatics from bringing forward any of their tenets 
side of the Puritans, John Beynolds and Thomas in the presence of thoir ocdosiastical superiors; and 
Sparks, professors of theology at Oxford, with ho also invoked.another statute, ordeiing “that no 
Lawrence Chaderton and John Knewstubs, lecturers man should be admitted to speak against that where¬ 
on divinity at Cambridge. Besides tho prelates of unto ho had foi-merly suhsoribed.” This statute, 
Canterbury and London, there wore seven bishops and Bancroft contended, had been clearly infringed by 
eight deans admitted to tho conference; but tho Rc) nolds and his companions, all of whom bad given 
number of dissenters allowed to appear before his thoir assent to tho Communion Book, as well as the 
majesty was restricted at tho last moment to tho four Thirty-Nine Articles. Tho bishop concluded with a 
deputies from Oxford and Cambridge, tho rest of tho somewhat vulgar attoini»t to hoignton tli6 prejudice 
iiumerotiB clergy who had come up to defend thoir of tho king against the dissenting ministers on 
cause receiving orders to return homo, on tho pro- account of their dross. It seemed to him, ho said, 
tonco that there was no room for them. James that they wished to conform themselves “ in orders 
liimself, sitting in all his glory on a high throne, and ceremonies to tho fashion of tlio Turks rather 
surrounded by a brilliant court, and looking por- than to tho Papists, becauso, contrary to tho orders 
tcnfously like an infallible pontifox, made a marked of the universities, they appeared before his majesty 
distia.;! ion on the first day of the conference between in Turkey gowns, instead of their scholastic habits, 
orthodoxy and dissent by not admitting tho champions sorting to thoir degrees.” Bancroft’s oration was 
of the latter party to his presenoo, but contbrring less effective than ho expected, and tho bishojw 
solely with tho bishopsi \Vhat tho king wanted to trembled when they saw a frown gather upon tho 
know from them was their opinion upon a little Joyal brow. '11?oy had altogether forgotten in thoir 
tract, called “Of tho Pacification of tlio Church,” hot zeal for orthodoxy that the king himself had 
written by a man who was acquiring some irifluenco called the conferoiico together, and thorofore given 
over him. Sir Jb’raneis IWoii, knight and serjeant-at- rise to the breaking of tho statute which they invoked, 
law. Bacon was not at all inclined towards Puritan- and that moreover tho sudden dissolution of tho 
ism, but ho had no liking either for episcopal intolor- oonferenco would deprive his majesty of the groat 
ance, and thoreforo argued, in favour of concessions opportunity offering itself of making speeches and 
to dissent, laying stress upon tho fact that “the displacing his learning. I’ciceiving quickly the 
silencing of ministers ” might bo dangerous, and great fault his episcopal brethren wore committing, 
would certainly be nnwiso under • the oxasting Archbishop Whftgift interfered, praying the king to 
sciucity of good preatdiers, and “ Iw a punishment hear tho opponents of the church, and to decide 
upon tho people as well aa*upon the party.” The everything accoi*ding to his own unbounded wisdom, 
statesmanlike import of these arguments liad made Thereupon James's brow smoothed, and he launched 
Bomo impression upon James, but tho effect w'as forth tho stream of his theology. “ 1 was by,” 
dostr&yed completely in tlio interview with the reports Sir John Harrington, godson of Queen Eliza- 
hishops. It was enough for them to hint that the both, “ and heard great discourse. Tho king talked 
Puritans aimed at crowns as well as mitres, and that much Latin, and disputed with Dr. Beynolds; hut lie 
tho least advantage conceded to the revolutionary rather nsed iiphraidings than arguments, telling the 
party would invito a torrent of destniction. Tlie petitioners that they wanted to strip Christ again, 
intimation siifliced to make James wince from further and bid them away with their sniveliing. Tho 
contact with liwon's book as from tho touch of a bishops scorned greatly pleased, and said his jpajosty 
serpent. spoke by tho power of inspiration. I wist not what 

On tho day after the interview with tho bisliops, they mean, but the spirit was rather foul-mouthed.” 
tholCthof January, the fiist sitting of the congress James finished the firat sitting of tho religious 
to<ik place. John Reynolds, chief speaker of tho congress by swearing furiously at tho Puritan 
dissenters, opened tho proceeding by requesting the ministers, annihilating them, if not by tho power 
king to give his gracious permission that further of his arguments, at least by the weight of his oaths, 
reforms be made by parliament in tho code of the The second meeting of tho conference was even 
established church, tending to draw the bational more unfortunate to the advocates of church reform 
creed further away from tho superstitions of Rome, than tho first. The Oxford deputies, in requesting 
He proposed that, with this object in view, tho Book tho king to allow again the former *' prophesyings,” 
of doraraon Prayer sWld be revised; that tho cap having rashly proposed that any dispute that might 
and surplice of tho clergy, together with some knse at these assemblies might be referred to “ the 
•Oatholio ceremonies, enoh as the ring in marriage, bishop and the presbyters,” Jai !Os broke out in 
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violent anger. “If yon aira'ataSoottishpresbyto^ 
lio cried, “it agrooi as well wjth monaicliy as God 
with the Devil. 'I’hon .Jack uild Tom, and Will and 
Diok, shall nipct, and at their plensnies eciisnio nio 
and iny eomicil, and all our proceedings. Then 
Will shall stand up, and say, ‘ It must bo thusthen 
Dick shall reply, and say, ‘Nay, many, but wo will 
have it thus! And iheiefoio licio I must roitoiato 
an old speech, ‘ Ije Itoi Havrsera.’ Slay, 1 jiray you, 
for one seven years, befoio you dutnaud that from 
me, and if tlien you find me puisy and fat, and my 
windpipes stnffod, I may peihups hearken unto you: 
for let that govr'rnrnent bo oneo up, 1 am sure 1 shall 
1)0 kr'pt in hroath.” From the narrow despotic point 
of view, this w«« clever enough; and hearing the 
frantic ajiplause of the conrtiera, and the mote 
Hiibdiicd approval of the opiseoiral digrutaricB, who 
whispered to each other about heavenly inspiration, 
loud enough that ho could hear it, Jamoa went to 
tell thorn a tale. “ After Queen Mary had overthrown 
the loformdtion in England,” he said, “wo in Scot¬ 
land felt the effect of it. For thereupon master 
Knox wrote to the queen-regent, a virtuoiiB and 
moderate hrdy, tolling ’ler she was the Bupiemo head 
of the eliutcli, anil ehiuged her, as she would answer 
it at God’s tribunal, to take care of Christ and his 
evangel, in sitpprussing the popish prelates wlro 
withstood the a»mo. But how long, trow you, did 
this eonliiinc ? Even till, by her authority, the 
popish bishops were repressed, and Knox with his 
(ulhoronts l)oing brought in, were made sti oiig enough. 
Then they br-gau to tako small atrcouut of her 
bupromaey, wlion according to that ‘more light* 
wherewith they were iHuminatod, they made a further 
lefoimatiun of themselves.” Jfeio tho king paused 
fora while, and tlicn turned round to Whilgift and 
Haiieroft. “Sly lords tho bishops,” he (xclarm«‘d, 
putting his band to his hat, and making an olM-isance, 
“ I may thank you that these men plead thus for my 
supremacy. They think they cannot make their 
party good against you but by appealing to me; hut 
if once you wore out and they were in, I know 
what would become of my supremticy, for ‘ No 
Bishop, no King.*” After this explication, whirh 
ec'itainly had the merit of plainness, the king ad¬ 
dressed himself onoo more to Itejnolds. “Well, 
doctor, have jou anything more to say ("’he or rod. 
Tho Oxford jiiofossor, harassed, brow-beawai, and 
nhnsod for two long da}s, wisely responded, “No 
more, i/ it please your niajostj .*’ 'I'ben .James called 
out, exnltingly, “ If this ho all y<rur jrarty hath to 
way, I will make lliem coiifoi m tlromselves, or else 
liairie fliom out uf tho land—or else do^ worse.’* 
Tho I’niitans bowed and retired, they hali learnt 
one more gii'a< lessor?, and meant to treasure up its 
fruit. 

Tho king’s triumph at tho victory he had achieved 
ww boundless. “ 1 pejrpoii'd them soundly,” ho told 
his Iraihii and otliei fiionds, “they fled mo from 
aigumeii to aignmcnt like sdioolhoys.” 'J’hcie was 
BOine excuse for the ii imiKlerato exultation of his 
Uiajosty in the K’huviour of the chief prelates at the 
end of the drspiitatron. Tho bishop of London wont 
so far as to throw himself prostrate at tho foot of thd 
Ihiouc, as if to worshii) .lames, exclaiming “that his 


heart melted with joy, and made haatd tp acknow¬ 
ledge to Almighty God the sin^rlar merw in giving 
tliom such a king, os since Ohnst’s time uie like laid 
not beento which the primate added “ that hie 
majesty spoke by tiro ppeoial assiatanco of God’s 
Spirit.” 'Whitpft died six weeks after ho had 
uttered these words, and Bancroft got his reward in 
briing made nrchhishop of Oantorhiriy, ’Tho nomi¬ 
nation was followed by tho most rigorous measures 
against the dissenters. Iniinediatoly after tho closing 
of the religions oonforonco, the king issued a procla¬ 
mation ordering all civil and eoclosiastical autlioritiea 
to enforce strict conformity; which edict was followed 
by a circular of the new primate to tho bishops, 
commanding a strict snporvision of the clergy, and 
tho suspension from their livings^ of all mlnistem 
who exliibited any signs of dissatisfaotion with the 
code and ordinance of tho established church. At 
tho same time a Bjiy-system was organized for 
tracing out and denouncing tiro leaders of non¬ 
conformity among the clergy; and with tho aid of the 
Judges of tho Star Chamlier and county magistrates, 
tho archbishop succeeded in driving above throe 
hundred of the most upright and learned Protestant 
luinistcis from their ouros, some to wander into 
prison, some to go abroad, and some to perish with 
their fimilins of hunger. In the meanwhile, Jamus 
went through the ordeal of passing from tire 'Tower 
to Wostminstor in a gorgeous procession, exhibiting 
himself for tho first time publicly to his snlyoots. 
Tiro pageant. Originally fixed for tho eve of the day 
of coronation, but jKietponcd on accoimt of the 
riagno, took place on tho 1.5th of March, and nob a 
iltle frightened the king, with his head always iull 
of plots and murders. Having safely reiiclied the 
end of tho road, he peevishly complained “that 
when ho next came to visit his peojilo, he hoped they 
would not run hero and there as if p>)sse8Bcd, ramp¬ 
ing as though tliey meant to overthrow him and hts 
wife,” leeommending at the same tiino “ that, like 
Iris good douA) liogos of Edinburgh, they would 
stand still, bo quiet, and see all they could.” 8uph 
a temper naturally diiT not contribute to make 
James popular among tho masses of liis new sub- 
jeets. “He was not like his prodoecHsor, the late 
queen of famous menioiy,” exclaims Arthur Wflstm, 
a contemporary writer, “who, with a well-pleased 
affection, mot her people’s acclamations, thinking 
most highly of herself when boino up on the wlii^s 
of their humbjo supplications. Ho endured tins 
day’s brunt with patience, being assured be should 
never have such auothor; but afterwards, in his 
public appearances, especially in Iris sports, the 
accesses of the people made him so impatient that he 
often disiiersod them witli frowns, and ovon with 
curses.” 

Four days after his procession fismi tho Tower to 
Westminster, on the 19th of March, James opened 
his first parliament. He had Iwked forward for 
months past with much apprehension to the meeting 
of tho representatives of tho iroople, not unoonsoious 
of tho slow rise of a now spint of liberty within the 
natron, similar to that which ho had been compelled 
to face during the whole of his career as ruler of 
Scotland. To guard against it, he bad issued at the 
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elootlona to the lioaso of Comnioiift, aprocla- 
^nation brimful of advice to his EaglisU subjects as 
to what kind of members they ought to ohooso, or not 
to choobe. lie warned them not to oloot on any 
aoconiit men given to dissatisfaction, nor any “ noted 
for mtpernlitioua Uindnobs one ’i/tliy,” nor “ for thoir 
turbulent hniuoui-a ” on the otlier, nor any who had 
lieen doelared outlaws or bankrupts. Appended to 
tho royal edict was an order of very sorious 
import, involving a clear broach of the privileges of 
parliament. James commanded that all tho returns 
of the elections ebmild he made into the court of 
chancery, and that if any “ should bo found to ho 
made contrary to the proclamation,” they were “ to 
ho rejected as unlawful and insufficient.” Tho 
illegal injunction was disregaidcd by most of tho 
eon^itnencioH; and notwithstanding all the effoits of 
the government to the contrary, the now parliament 
name include a largo number of men of the class 
“noteI for thoir tuibnlent humours,” or, in other 
woi'ds, Puritans. By a mistake in the arrangements, 
either wilful or accidental, tho newly oloctw lopre- 
sentatives of the people wore not piosent when the 
king came to tho Ilouse of Lords to open tho session; 
Iiu thereupon, desirous to bhiuo by his oratory as 
much as possible, delivered tho address from tho 
throne twice, fiist to the peers and next to tho 
9 oinronns. Like all other productions of James, the 
spooh was piolix, full of bombast and common¬ 
place; li contained, however, some remarkable 
declarations of opinion on subjects which a ruler of 
less conceit and more good sense would liavo carefully 
abstained fiom agitating. After expressing, with 
strongly marked self-complacency, bis acknowledg¬ 
ment to tho English people for the extraordinaiy 
alacrity with which they had gioeU'd him as legiti¬ 
mate heir to the throne, ho proceeded to expatiate on 
tho blessings which they had received in his person. 
He had hronght with him two gifts, he said, which 
he trusted they would accept with gratitude, tho one 
being peace with foreign nations, and the other tho 
union with Scotland. The king then piooeeded to 
dilate upon tho policy which ho meant to pursue. 
To the Piiiitans ho declared himself decidedly opposed, 
ns mdl on account of their religions convictions, they 
being “ novelists,” as hocauso of “ their confused form 
ofpol icy and parity, over showing discontent with 
the present goveinment, and impatient to suiTur any 
snperioiity, which makotli their sect nnable to 
bo suffered in any well governed commonwealth.” 
As to the Komaii Catholics, James declared that ho 
had no desire to persecute them, especially those of 
the laity who wonld be quiet; but that all priests 
wjio continued to maintain that the pope possessed 
ii»an imperial civil jwwor over kings and emperors,” 
and who taught, moreover, that excommunicated 
soveroigns mi^t bo lawfully assassinated, should be 
driven out of the realm. In reply to the address 
from the throne, the speaker of the House of 
ClommonR, Sir Edward Tholips, delivered a short 
oration, loyal in tono, but reminding the king some¬ 
what pointedly that laws binding upon lliu nation 
could DO mado only in parliament. 

Tho commons had not boon sitting a week before 


they Ware in open quari'el with five gpvoinmout. 
The freeholders of tho county of Buckingham 
having returned Sir Fiancis Gootlwin as their repre¬ 
sentative, to tho exclusion of Sir John Foitescuo, 
tho court candidate, the judges of tho court of 
chancoiy declared tho finmer iuenpsiblu of sitting, on 
account of on oufLiwry which Lid foimoily ikhui 
iKsitod against him, and of “ the king having in his 
late pi oclamaticm prohibited tho election of poiuons 
outlawed.” Notwithstanding tho decision, extni- 
judical in all respoets, the house coufiiined the 
election of Ooodwin, and summoning him to tho bar, 
ordered that ho should take his seat At this 
decided action the king flared up, and sent a 
message to the commons, tolling thorn that “ bo had 
no pin pose to impeach thoir piivilegos, but since 
they derived all m-dtora of privilege from him, and 
by his grant, ho expected that thqy should not he 
tamed against him.” Tho message, involving a 
question of the highest importanco, had no sooner 
been delivered, when the house assumed an attitude 
of firm opposition. A committee was appointed to 
draw up a reply to tho kingi showing that tho 
commons had always been entirely itidiqiondent in 
tho cftsoB of disputed elections, and dimying that, as 
asserted in tho loyal communication, they had come 
in this instance to a piooipitato conclusion. The 
luply was delivered on the Aid of Apiil;.and two 
days after James sent another message to pailJamcnt, 
informing the members tliat ho had as great a desire 
to maintain thoir privileges as any living man, or as 
they had theinsoh'es; that lie hud coiisidoiod caio- 
’ fully tho manner and tho matter of tho subject in 
dispute, and had heanl his judges and privy council- 
lois, and that he was now “ distracted in judgment.” 
The conciliatory lone adopted by tho king had its 
due effect uron tho membi'rs of the lower house, and 
after some luither discu.s8ion they elected a deputa¬ 
tion to have an interview with his majesty, and, if 
possible, settle torais of agreement. At the meeting, 
James, who appeared to get somewhat fiightencd at 
Uio stem bohuvionr of the commons, adopted a very 
humble tone, atknopvledging that the house was the 
proper judge of tho returns of members, but asking, 
as a personal favour and to guard his dignity, that 
they would set aside both tho candidates for tho 
county of Buckingham, and issue a wiit for anew 
election. It wa.s a lung time sinco Englisli meiuliors 
of pailiament had hcaid such laiigiingo fiom the Iqis 
of a sovereign, and they felt not sti oiig enough to 
withstand its softening infiiicueo. I'he issue of the 
now writ desired by the king was resolvojji ujion, 
therefore; and to Hativiy those members who wore 
reasouaWy jealous of corajunmising tho dignity of the 
house, a letter was obtained frera Goodwin, declaring 
his readiness to submit to the arrangement Thus 
tJio firet encounter between an English parlianiunt 
and a Stuait king ended in a drawn battle; but a 
battle nevertheless in which keen obseivers might 
sec tho maikof u wound inflicted on absolute au- 
thoiily. 

After tho settlement of the question of piivilego, 
the commons sot to work with groat zeal in tho 
lufunnand ourlailuiont of regal and administiafiie 
abuses. The two prlnciiial of these discussed for the 
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moment were tHe ancient feudal practices of purvey¬ 
ance and of wardship, the former allowing tlio king 
on his progresses to appropriate the goods and exact 
the services of certain classes of the rural population 
without proper remuneration, and the latter institut¬ 
ing the crown the guardian of rich wards, under no 
supervision os to the use made of the income derived 
from their estates or personal property. It was 
generally known that C'ocil derived a large portion 
of his immense revenues from such wardshijis; but 
to prevent their attacks upon the comiiit system 
assuming a personal character, the commons prepared 
a petition to the king in which they proposed to lay 
their complaints on the subject before him, offering 
at the samo time to grant supplies equal in amount 
to those drawn by the crown from the “court of 
wards,” if ho would consent to have the institution 
abolished. Jamps's prime minister got alarmed at this 
step, and to stifle the further advance of the proposi- 
iion, set outuiKUi a doxterOus flank movement. In his 
speech from the throne, the king had already thrown 
out hints about his intention to accomplish the 
political union of England and Scotland, and ho now 
persuaded him to bring the matter definitely before 
parliament, so that active steps might bo taken to 
caiTy Ills wishes into effect. The subject had no 
sooner boon mentioned in the commons, when they 
wore all astir, and dropping the discussions about 
purveyance, wardships, monopolies, and other griev¬ 
ances, began to entertain the union question as one of 
paramount importance. As foreseen bv Cecil, though 
not by the king, the project of binding the two 
realms closoly together, so as to constitute, in the' 
woifls of James, “ one worship to God, one kingdom 
entirely governed, one uniformity in laws,” met 
with the most determined resistance of the lower 
house. Partly ont of a nan-ow spirit of jealousy 
against the fckjoteh followers of James, by whom, as 
was said in the house, “ nothing was unasked, and 
to whom nothing was denied,” but partly also ont of 
a sincere mistrust of the purity of the king’s inten¬ 
tions, the English representatives blandly refused 
their oo-oporation in passing any laws tending 
tovvard.s the groat object; and all that they could be 
]v>rsu!uled into, after long debates, was to nominate 
I’ourleon commissiouers to consider the matter, in 
conjunction with the lords, who were to appoint a 
like number. Immediately after, on the 7iii of July, 
James prorogued the commoriM, with au angiy letter 
for farewell. “You see with what cloaruoss and 
sinoerity I have behaved myself in this errand,” he 
wrote, “even Ihiough nil the progress thoicof, 
though ^ will not say too little regarded by you, but 
I may justly say not so willingly embraced* by you 
as the woithincss of the matter doth well deserve. 

I protest to (h)d the fiuits thereof will chiefly tend 
to your own weal, prosperity, and increase of 
strength and greatness. But nothing can stay you 
from hearkening unto it hut jealousy and distrust, 
either o*" me the propounder, or of tlie matter by me 
propounded.” The concluding words of the Icing 
were very extraordinary. “ Jt is you now to make 
tlie choice,” he exclaimed, “either by yielding to the 
providence of God, and embracing that which he* 
hath casten into your moulha, to prooui-e the pros¬ 


perity and increase of groatnhss to me and mine, you i 
and yotirs, or else, contemning God’s benefits so | 
freely offered unto us, to spit and blaspheme in his j 
face by prcfeiTing war to peace.” 

It was in no amiable mood that the members of 
the House of Commons rOtunied to their homes at the 
heginuing of Julyflittle pleased either with the per¬ 
sonal conduct of the new king, or his wisdom in the 
management of public affairs. 'Iho general dissatis¬ 
faction was greatly increased by the report that 
while parliament had been engaged in a struggle for 
its own privileges and the liberties of the nation, 
James had taken to negotiate with the arch-onomy of 
England, and was aotnolly on the point of concluding 
a treaty of alliance witli Philip Hi, of Spain. A few 
weeks more showed that the report wsw perfectly 
true, realizing the worst expectations. Led away by 
his minions, and, to some extent, by the queen, who 
made no secret of her partiality ior all friends of 
Eoino, James consented to enter into communication 
with tho ambassador of Philip HI., the count of Villa 
Mediana, as soon as tlie gieat minister of Henry IV. 
had turned his back upon him; and being drawn 
onward step by step, ho found himself, before many 
months were over, inextricably entangled in the 
diplomatic meshes of Spain. Distributing money 
with open hands, Philip's envoy soon enrolled a 
largo party at court; and two of tho now frivonritos 
of the king, Henry Howard, whom ho had raised to 
tho potinigo under the title of earl of Northampton, 
and Tlioraas Howard, created carl of Suffolk, 
laboured with all thoirjnight to bring tlio scheme of 
' a Spanish alliance to a successful end. By the 
mMalo of May tho pai’ty had got so for as to obtain 
James’s consent for tho meeting of cominissioncre to 
discuss tho preliminaries of peace; and on tho 20th 
of the month tlie representatives of the two govorn- 
monts mot fur tho first time, on tl^e Spanish side 
Villa Mediana, together with tho Count d’Aremberg, 
who had come back from Flanders; and on tho part 
of England the two Howards, Cecil, tho earl of 
Devonshire, the lord treasurer, Ijoid Buoklmrst, 
recently created earl of' Dorset, and the lord high 
admiral, the earl of Nottingham, who, as Lord 
Howard of Eflingham, had seen tho Invincible Armada 
fly into the North Sea. All ^he Howards being fav ourr 
abte to tho Spanish iuteiest, and Cecil having likewise 
touched tho gold of the count of Villa Mediana, tho 
negotiations made veiy quick progress, so that at tho 
end of two months tho treaty was ready for tho 
king’s signature. To expedite this lost fomality, 
Philip Ill. despatched one of his chieT advisers, the 
constable of Castile, who arrived in Englatld on tho 
12th of August, five weeks after the prorogation of 
parliament, bringing with him fresh supidios of gold. 
Tlie earls of Northampton, of Suffolk, and other# 
w'ho Imd assisted in advancing Spanish interests, got 
the payment of their sei-viccs, and even Cecil felt 
not ashamed to accept a pension of four thousand 
crowns, which was raised to six thousand in tlie 
following year. This done, James was pushed for¬ 
ward ; and on tho 19th of August ho swore, with 
great solemnity, to observe tho treaty made with his 
dear friend and ally, Philip HI. The nows that the 
king had associated himself with llie patron of the, 
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and ihe Inquisition, tbo protadtor of tlio popo, 
ojp^essor of tlie Notherlan^ was reooivod 
widii vallen and ominous silenoe througiiout the 
country. In’ I.ondon alone there was some slight 
stir, the jjeople pointing with fingers of scorn upon 
hTortbampton «nd Suffolk, both of whom were en- 


hTortbampton ^d Suffolk, both of whom were en¬ 
gaged in Duilding themselves splendid mansions upon 
mapdations of Spanish gold. 

The oonolusion of the treaty with Spain had a 
I groat effect in strengthening the pmitanical element 
in the nation. It pleased neither Protestants nor 
Catholics, for oven among the latter, still very 
numerous in England, there were but few willing to 
purohaso the victory of their own creed at the price of 
national dependence. The alliance with Philip ITI., 
therefore, while it alanned all the disciples of the 
new &ith, was not muob more wolcorao to the mode¬ 
rate adherents of the old religion, and thus made the 
whole cuiTont of popular feeling move visibly towards 
the advanced section of refonaors, which was up¬ 
holding' political together with religious liberty. 
However, while puritanism developed itself, the 
opposite extreme, represented by the fanatic adherents 
of the church of Itome, gained strength likewise; 
they fonnod thomsolvos into a closer, firmer-knit 
hotly on tlie withdrawal of the more moderate men 
of Uieir own party, and what they lost in numbers 
they gained in zoal. Desperate men, ready to stako 
their goods, their lives’, and their hopes of eternal 
happiness, in the cause of what they held to ho the 
true religion, and to advance it through crime and 
sin, had never been wanting among the latter class; 
and time and circumstances ribw joined onoo more a 
knot of those wild enthusiasts, bent, like the assassins 
of the Bartholomew night, to gain the favour of high 
heaven by*sprinkling tho earth with blood. It was 
in tho summer of ]t>04 that half a dozen extreme 
fanatics 6amo to meet each other for tho first time in 
London, to discuss a plan fur a Bartholomew massacro 
on a small scale, llieir meetings took plac^ at tho 
invitation of a gentleman of good family and position, 
named llobort Catesby, owner of a large estate at 
Ashby St Logers, in Northamptonshire, whose ances¬ 
tors had filled offices of hig£ trust under the crown, 
one of them having boon the favourite minister of 
Bichard III. Bobert Catesby himself, educated by 
Jesuit*teachers, was a zealous adherent of tho church 
of Borne, and in the reign of Elizabeth had suffered 
for his faith by being thrown into prison during tlio 
time the Armada was approaching tho shores of 
England. The ponsooution he had ujidergone had 
added to his deep hatred of Protestantism, fruit of 
his early training, which ho sought to satisfy on 
various occasions by engaging in conspiracies against 
tho government, notably in that of tho earl of Essex. 
On its failure, ho kept brooding over new designs to 
effect a revolution, so os to bring about a retuiti of 
Uio Boman Catholics to power, and after long schem¬ 
ing he hit upon a horrible plan for arriving at tho 
dosiied result with one groat effort. It was to blow 
up, by means of gunpowder, the two houses of parlie- 
laont at a moment when the king with his family 
and his ministers would bo present, and having thus 

S ot rid, with a single stroke, of th^ whole executive, 
ie le^slature, and all tho leading men of tho realm, 
voi. U. _ 


to establish a new govei-nment composed entuxsly of 
his own partizans, 'Phis terrific plan Catesby com- 
mnnioated first to two intimate friends, gentlemen of 
wealth and education liko himself, Thomas Winter 
and John Wright, who both approved it, and pro¬ 
mised their full assistance towards its iwlisation, 
I'lio throe conspirators were joined soon after by two 
more, Tliomas Peixsy, a gentleman pensioner, and 
stewai-d of the earl of Northumberland, and Guido, or 
Guy Fawkes, a soldier of fortune who had served as 
officer in the Spanish array in Flanders, and whom 
niomas Winter had mot at Ostond and brought to 
England. . All the five met, towards tho end of Aliiy, 
1(104, at C^teshy’s lodgings, a lonely house near St, 
Clement’s Inn, in the Stj-and, and on tboir knees and 
in presence of a priest, swore a fearful oath not to 
rest till they had accomplished tlioir purpose. 'J'lion 
tho priest. Father Gerrard, a Jesuit missionary, gave 
them the sacrament and the absolution. 

The first step of the conspirators towouls tho 
execution of their jdan wns to hire a houst> adjoining 
the parliament building, which w-as done by Thomas 
Percy without tho slightest suspicion being awakened, 
his office requiring constont attendance at court and 
in the House of Lords. It was intended at first by 
Catesby to fonn a rapid connection between tho 
vaults under tho parliament building and the ctdlarij 
of the house taken in Percy’s name,,so as to bring on 
tho catastrophe at onoo; but this was found to he 
impossible after an examination; and he and his 
friends therefore prepared for the task of undermining 
the thick walls, a woik which they could not expect 
4o accomplish under sovoial months. To soorolo the 
gmdually accumulated stores of gunpowder, another 
house was hired on tho Surrey side of (ho river, 
opposite Westminster; and the mouth of December 
with its long nights having arrived by this time, they 
all set to work digging and breaking away stones. 
Tho labour was of a kind to which they w-ere entirely 
nnaconstomod, and to advance in it us fast as possible, 
two more persons wore taken into the Societ, Christo¬ 
pher Wright, a jrainger brother of John Wright, and 
Robert Kay, a Catholic gentleman in reduced ciremu- 
stancos, acting as attendant upon Catesby. To the 
number of seven now, the conspirators went on 
labouring day and night, armed to tho teeth, with 
Guy Fawkes standing as sonlinol at tho door, ready 
to give the alarm at tho approach of any foe or 
intruder. Sleeping on tho hard floor, living upon 
tho coarsest food, and thinking of notoing else but 
the realisation of their potent scheme, the seven 
cheered their hours of rest by conversing on what 
they would‘do when once (he spaik from their hands 
had touched tho powder-barrels, blowing king and 
queen, lords, bishops, privy fonnoillors, knights, 
and commons high up into the air, in such a shoot of 
flame as tho world hod never seen before. Catesby 
proposed that, tho whole rwal family having perished, 
except the little Princess Elizabeth, the king’s eldest 
daughter, who was being educated under tho care of 
Lord Harrington, at Combo Abbey, near Coventry, 
they should seize her, proclaim her queen, utid cany 
on the government in her name, until the time when 
she could be given in maniage to a Spanish or 
Austrian prince. This arrangement was consented 
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I 1o ^cnerally^ after which ths parte of the immediate 
i uotion woTO divided between the oonepirators. To 
i Gny Fawkes, the most dotennined man among them, 
was loft the task of keeping guard over the cave, 
and at the final moment applying the match to the 
train of powder; aiiomas rorcy was charged with 
securing Princess Elizabeth ; John Wright agreed to 
despatch the prince of Wales and aii}' of tho^ other 
children of the king who might not be at his side 
and share his fate in the parliament building; and 
Catesby reserved to himself the chief conduct and 
loaderdiip of the entorpriso, including intercommu¬ 
nication with tlio Jesuit agents, who were*to direct a 
i rising of the Cafliolics of the realm, and send assist¬ 
ance from ]'’landi'rs and Romo, as soon as the sound 
of the thunder and the flash of the mighty sheet of 
firo that was to lay the people of England prostrate 
should re-echo over the world. Thus they bchomed 
and plotted, the seven men, “all which seven,” said 
Guy Fawkes in his supreme hour, “ were gentlemen 
of name and blood, and not any was employed in or 
about this action, no, not so much as in digging and 
j raining, that was not a gentleman.” 

James, in proroguing his first parliament at tlie j 
hogimi ing < if J uly, 1601, had commanded it should meet ! 
again in Febraaiy of tho following year; but when 
the time arrived ho dreaded tho meeting, and post¬ 
poned it till October. Guy Fawkes and bis associates 
wore not sorry for tbo del^iy, for the walls which 
they were attempting to pierce were hard os granite, 
and tho fuitlior they went tho tliicker they soemed 
to grow, Tlioy were disturbed, toe, in their woik 
by fearful noises, appearing as if pioducod by spirits 
of the nothor woild. Once, at tho hour of midnight, 
they heard tho slow tolling of a funeral hell deep in 
tho bowels of tho earth, to which they listened awe¬ 
struck in deepest silence and with unulteraUo emo¬ 
tion. Rut tlie more they listened the louder it 
grew, and tho solemn tolling did not cease until one 
of them, more courageous or moio pious than tho 
rest, took a few diops of holy water, the present of a 
priest, and sprinkled them on the ground. This 
mstantly stopped the agonising sounds, and they 
wore able to mg with ronowod strength, and to stir 
each other with visions of tho grand future, discei li¬ 
able beyond tho fiery mountain which they were 
building up, when heresy would he extinguished in 
the land of their birth, the mass bo heard again in 
its cathedr^s, and a nation of hoHovers kiieol once 
more at the feet of tlio successor of tlio apostle, >«ow 
they heard tho hell afresh, but it camo no longer 
frem tlie nether but from tho upper world. 'I’lio 
moiTiing dawned, and Gny Fawkes entered, and told 
I his friends that they need dig no longer, a*8 the cave 
immediately under tlfe paidiament building, to reach 
which they had been labouring for months, was open 
and at tlieir disposition, A coal merchant who nad 
kept his stock there had pist quitted tho place, and 
jt was to be let to the first comer, Thomas Forcy 
immediately socured tbo place; and a few nights 
after thirty-six barrels of gunpowder were brought 
j^rom tho house on tho opposito side of tho river, and 
stowed away imraodiatoly undi'v the hall where the 
king was to meet tlie lords and commons of the realm. 
To tlie seven conspirators,—joined recently by an 





eighth in Oat^by's servahfl a man named 
Bates, whom they were compelled to 
the secret, yet did not look upon as an eqa^-i-tiio 
unexpected success seemed nothing loss tlian a mark 
of divine providence in favour of their undertake; 
and they once move sank on their knees and made a 
solemn oath never to abandon the woik. 

Everything was ready now for the groat design; 
hut it was only May, and the king bad prorogued 
the parliament till tho Srd of October, so that five 
months had to elapse before Guy Fawkes could put 
tho match to his powder-barrels. To make the best 
use of tho time, Catesby proposed to his friends to 
seek new acoomplicos, who might assist them in 
their vast designs after tho powder had done its 
work, in various parts of England os well as abroad, 
especial care being taken to Select men possessed of 
means, with the aid of wandering priests and of tho 
secret agents of Rome. Tliis was agreed to, and the 
thirty-six barrels having boon covered up with bars 
of iron, over which were spread a thousand billets of 
wood and five hundred faggots, tbo conspirators 
started in various directions, Guy Fawkes proceeding 
to Flanders, Catesby going into the midland counties, 
Thomas Percy to tho west of England, and tho othoin 
in various directions, Robert Kay being left belniid 
to keep watch over tho powder-cave. Gny Fawkes 
was tho first to return from his mission, in tho 
middle of August; ho had attempted to gain over 
Sir William Stanley and Captain Owen, tw'o Roman 
Catholics holding military commands in the Nether¬ 
lands, hut had boon vneuocossful, obtaining nothing 
but vogue promises of assistivnce, dependent upon 
preliminary success. Catesby in tlio moanwhilo 
attempted a bolder stroke. Ho partly admitted one 
of his friends, Sir Edmund Baynham, a gentleman of 
large property in Gloucestorshiro, into the groat 
secret, and despatched him on a mission to Rome, to 
tell th(} holy-lather that a wondofftil event would 
soon take place in England, burning the head of the 
sorpont of heresy, and to pray for his help to direct 
the .sequence. A t the m'ginniiig of September, 
Catesby mot Thomas Percy at Bath, when it was 
decided between them to initiate three more zealous 
Roman Catholics, all of Ihem men of wealth, into 
tho conspiracy, chiefly with the object of procuring 
funds for buying aims and enlisting followers. The 
tliiee men selected were Sir Evorard l)igby, of 
Diysioke, in Rntlandshiro, a nohlo-mindod, enthu¬ 
siastic youth, united to a beautiful and afiectionate 
wife, and pOijilbsBingoveiything to make life blissful} 
Ambrose Rokewood, of Coldham Hall, Suflblk, head 
of an ancient and opulent family, equally young, 
and also newly married; and Sir Francis'^esham, 
a middle-aged man, owner of largo estates in North- 
amptonshiie, and who bad suffeiX'd ranch from perse¬ 
cution in the reign of Elizabeth. Digby and Rokowood 
wore dtewn into the plot very unwillingly; they 
shuddered at the thought of the fearful deed that 
was to bo accomplished, but finally consented to 
stake their lives on it, solely for the sake of a deep 
and fervent attachment for Catesby, tbeir bosom 
fnond, whose passionato atdour in the cause fo* 
which he was struggling and scheming seemed to 
exercise a magic iirflncnce over all with whom ho 
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oontaot. Xt altK) wo^ Sirfranois TraahliDcu 
eoQKbibX Catesby; but with him motives of persona" 
revenue were the loading influence, and being a 
nntn of wavering mood, and of no great personal 
' ooura^, the loader of the conspirators reponted his 
trust in him almost immediately after ho had given 
it. His suspicions were shared by Thomas Percy 
and Guy Fawkes; and for the first time their minds 
began to be filled with dark apprehensions of 
ti'eochery. Their hands henceforth clung tight to 
the hilt of their swords, ready to stab falso friends 
as well ^ open foes. 

By the end of September the whole of the con¬ 
spirators had returned to London to prepare for tho 
great stroke. They were now ton in number, and 
had throe more allies in throe priests, John Qerrard, 
who had given the sacrament and absolution to the 
originators of the plot at the house near St. Clement’s 
Inn; Thomas Green way, the fatlier confessor of 
Winter and Wright; and Henry Garnet, superior 
of 4he Jesuits in England. While the latter wore 
working to bring aoout a general rising of tho 
Catholics, Catofehy employed tho money advanced 
by Sir Everard Higby, Ambrose Btjkewood, and Sir 
Inomas Treshara, amounting in tho whole to about 
four thousand pounds, to buy arms and ammunition, 
as well as to fit out a small vessel, in which Winter 
was to sail for Flanders as soon os Guy Fawkes had 
spning the mine, to bring back a number of his old 
friends, officore in the Spuiish army. Everything 
was complete for the final catastrophe, when once 
more tho calculations wore disturbed by a postpone' 
mont of tiio meeting of parliament, it being pro¬ 
rogued hv tho king from the Sixl ot October tf» tho 
.'jth of m)vcml)or. Tlio conspirator's, already fnU of 
a])pr(‘heiisions and misgivings as to the good faith 
of at least ono of their accomplices, wore startled 
by tho news of this fresh incident; and to find out 
whether there was any ground for suspedlrng that 
the' gi-and secret had been betrayed, they sent I’ercy 
to tho House of Lords on tho day offormal proroga¬ 
tion to watch the countenaijcos and behaviour of the 
lords present at the ceremony. Ho found everything 
poifocUy quiet, and Ure assembled knot of peers and 
stat^ dignitaries as doll, drow'sy, and apathetic as if 
sitting at a publlo dinner, instead of over a volcano 
prepared to tear their bodies into invisible shreds. 
The report wont far to calm the agitated minds of 
Catesby and his associates; but a few days had 
scarcely elapsed before tliey had another source of 
unoasinesB. Sir Thomas Tresham, whom all hod 
begun to mistrust, camo forward to propose that a 
hint of tho fatal stroke which they were preparing 
should he given to several of his friends in the House 
of Lords, ardent Roman Catholics, so that they could 
keep away from their seats at &e day of the opening of 
parliament, and, their lives having thus been saved, 
might bo able to assist them afterwards. Ho insisted 
that two noblemen especially should receive notice. 
Lord Mcnteagle and Lord Stourton, both distin¬ 
guished as advocates of the old religion in tho assembly 
of the peers, hut more dear to Theshom as being mar- 
ri^ to two of his sisters. The pr^osal was received 
wth scorn and indignation by Cateshy, who ener¬ 
getically asserted that the whole tribe of ermined 


peers "were nothing but tools of a vulgar dcispotism, 
Mwdl as “atheists, fools, and cowards,” and that, 
besides, the cause for which (hoy were working was 
far toa mighty to think of risking its success V>y the 
attempt of saving a few lives, whether worthy or 
worthless. “Rather than tho project should not 
lake effect,” he cried, in last reply to his cousin’s 
entreaties to warn the two lords, Monteogle and 
Stourton, “if they were as dear unto mo as mine 
o^ son, ftoy also must perish.” Sir Thomas 
Tresham said nothing more, but went his wa 3 ', silent 
and gloomy, his mind full of unutterahlo thoughts. 

As the momentous day of tho meeting of parliament 
approached, Cateshy and his confodoratos had frc- 
quent interviews at a lonely house at Enfield Oliaso, 
iHjlonging to Henry Garnet, the Jesuit, to discuss 
(he douiM of each doy, as well as plans for the 
future. They wore thus engaged on tlie evening of 
Saturday, tho 2Gth of Oc-tohor, hut without the 
presence of Sir Thomas Tiosham, who had declared 
his intention to leave London fer a few days in ^ 
order to collect some money, necessary for tho under- 
taking, on his estates in Eortljamptonshivo. On the 
same Saturday evening, Lord Monteaglo, Tresham’s 
brother-in-law, a good Roman Catholic, Imt high in 
fovour at court, gave an entortainmont to some friends 
at his mansion at Iloxton, a mile horn tho cily, and 
on sitting down to supper, a footman camo and 
handed him a letter. It had been given to him, tho 
servant said, at tho door by a tall man, whoso 
features bo had been unable to distinguish in the 
dark, and who had hurried off without saying a 
word. Lord Monteaglo opened tho letter, glanced at 
its contents, and finding it rather illegible aud 
without signature at the bottom, tossed it oier tho 
(able to one of his squire attendants, a gentleman 
natnod Ward, requesting he ■would read it him. 
Ward obeyed, and read aloud,—“My lord, out of life 
love I boar to some of your friends, I have a care of 
your preservation. Therefore I would advise j'ou, as 
you tender your life, to devise some excuse to shift of 
your attendance at this parliament, for God and man 
hath concurred to punish the wickedness of this 
time. And think not slightly of this advoitisemeut, 
bufe retire yourself into your counli-y, where you 
may expect the event in safety; for though tlmre bo 
no appearance of any stir, yet I say they shall 
receive a terrible blov/^ this pailiiuueut, and yet they 
shall not see who hurts thorn. This counsel is not to 
bo contemned, because it may do y'on good, and can 
do you no Imm, for tho danger is past as soon us 
you have burnt tho letter. And 1 hope God will 
give you tho giuco to mako good uso of it, to whose 
holy protection I commend you.” Although anony¬ 
mous, the tone of the letter, its studied vagueness, 
and yot earnest entioaty, made a deep impression 
upon Lord Montcagle, so that he instantly left the 
table and set out for Whitehall, to communicate it to 
the head of the government. Cecil, who had been 
created e^rl of Salisbury a few months previous, was 
ready to sit down to eupper in company with 
‘ords Nottingham, Suffolk, Worcester, aud Norlh- 
|impton, when Monteaglo amved, and, drawing, him 
into a side room, put tlto an'iiiymous note in his 
hands. Some tumours of an ii lended rising of the 



Itoman Catholios liad already come to the ears of 
Saliebdry through his mimerons spies; ho noverfhe- 
lesB seeiBod inclined to treat Ihe matter lightly, and 
merely offered to take Suffolk into the secret. The 
latter looked very grave when, being called into the 
I'hdm, the letter was shown to him; the words “ they 
shall reooivo a terrible blow this parliament, and yet 
they shall not see who htu ts them,’’ struck him as full 
of meaning, knowing that the miliament building, of 
which ho held the Buperintondonce as lord chamber¬ 
lain, had subterranean chambers, let to strangers. 
The idea that gunpowder might be hidden in one or 
all of theBO recesses came upon him in an instant; and 
Salisbury and Wontcagle agreeing in the possibility : 
of sueh a danger, it was determined to communicate 
the matter to the king. However, the affair did 
not appear very pressing, and James being out of 
town killing hares, his prime minister sat down with 
his fiiends and slipped very monily, while a few 
hundred yaNds from them Guy Fawkes paced up and 
down, in the feeble light of a lantom, amidst his 
thirty-six barrels of gunpowder—sufficient to turn 
Westminster and Whitehall together info a heap of 
ruins, and make the suppers of all dwelling therein 
their last u|Kni ciivth. 

King James was hunting at Koyston, in Essex, 
when Salihbmy iweived the anonymous letter fi (/m 
Lord Monteagle. His majesty had never enjoyed 
the noble amusement of shooting little animals, and 
BOO them bleed to death at his feet in unite agony, so 
much as at this moment, and thorefcre instead of 
returning to town, as expected, on the lost day of 
October, a Thursday, to prepare for the opening of 
parliament on tlio following Tuesday, he staj-ed 
away till late on Satinday, so that liis minister could 
not hapd him the all-impoilnnt note till the Sunday 
morning. Salisbury executed his task with coiirticr- 
liko address, aud having hinted at the suspicion as to 
a powder-magazine being laid in the cave under the 
pailiament building, was content to accept the king’s 
order to soaich the place as a marvellous effusion of 
wisdom, produce of sudden inspiration. I'lio royal 
commaml was carried out the day after, Monday, the 
4th of November, when, at three o’clock in the after¬ 
noon, the lord chamberlain, accompanied by a few 
servants, descended into the cave, under the pretenoo 
of looking for some hangings asod in the chamber of 
the lords at the opening ceremony that hiul been 
mislaid. On forcing open tlio door, and throwing a 
glance into the interior, Suffolk involuntarily fell back 
a step; ho saw the cave was illuminated by a feeble 
light, and in one corner of it Iheio stood “a very 
tall and desperate fellow,” scowling at the iirtmders. 
lieeovoring from his surprise, and affecting a cardless 
manner, Ihu lord chamberlain asked the stranger 
who ho was, and getting for reply that his name was 
John Johnson, and that ho was in the service of Mr, 
ITiomas Percy, gentleman pensioner, ho shut the 
door again, and retreated with his followers. As 
soon as they weio gone, the “tail and desperate 
follow,” no other than Guy Fawkes, hurried away to 
nitfet his ac< ompliees, and toll them what had hap 
pened. They were partly prepared for the oommu-* 
uioation, tho report of the warning letter sent t<j 
Tord Monteagle, and of the furllior proceedings of 
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' I Salisbury, having come to ’thiJr ears alroa^y t1ij;oT|^ 
I seoiet channels, and having given rise to sofne etiw- 
^tio proceedings on their part. Suspecting Sir 
Francis Trosham to have written the anonymous 
letter, they bad summoned him to a nightly meeting, 

S ired to kill him at tlie instant if showing the 
tost sign of guilt in words or manner; however, 
when charged with tho deed, tho accused exhibited 
so serono a countenance, and swore so boldly that he 
know nothing whatever of tho matter, that they lot 
him go again, thinking that idler all the note might 
bo tho more product of the government spies hover¬ 
ing around thorn, and would not lead to a dotcotion 
of their plans. They adhered to this belief, though 
with much doubt and approheiisiou, even after Guy 
Fawkes had brought the news of tho lord chamber¬ 
lain’s visit to the cave. That their confederate had 
not been arrested on the spot left some hope in tlio 
minds of tho conspirators; and after a lung and 
anxious deliberation, they resolved that he should 
return to his post. It was late on Monday everting 
when tho resolution was come to; tho parliament 
was to meet at ten on ihe following moi ning, and, 
with tho stroke of the clock, Guy Fawkes was to 
drop his spark of fire, and twn his hack upon tho 
doomed palace of Westminster, 

Guy Fawkes took his place, as oidorod, an hour 
before midnight, booted and spurred, his lantern in 
his loft hand and his right on tho hilt of Ids sword, 
Kobert Kay had accompanied him to the ctivo, but 
left at the end of a few jninuies, after handing him a 
watch which Perc)' had purchased for him, tliat ho 
might know tho right time vihen to sot light to tho 
faggots inclosing tho long line of daik ba«rels, con¬ 
nected by a train of gunpowder. After pacing the 
gloomy chamber for awhile, Guy Fawkes began to 
fool diowsy,.nnd sat down to rest himself, his head 
sinking ij[xm his breast. 'J’hcre was death staling at 
him on every side, and the danger of being nppre- 
boTidcd, shut \ip in a dungeon, and killed after 
nameless torments, was great aud iraminout; yol 
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ik fftlk, ii6 trembliftd nol^ a |fraad 
p%'£^4ti<>ism, all but superbunmn iu its mten- 
siWi'lifting hitu above every oonaideration of dread 
and fear. Ho had not the least mercenary or even 
nersonal interest in the execution of the scheme of 
blood on which he was engaged; he received no pay, 
and hoped for no reward of any kind; and he was 
conscious that the fatal spark of fir© which ho was 
carrying in his hand might, and probably would, 
claim him as first victim, tearing his boc^ into 
atoms, and leaving his soul to account to the Creator 
for the horrible deed of which he had been guilty. 
But Guy Fawkes trembled not; gaunt fanaticism, 
hell-bom and heaven-soaring, had lifted his body 
alwve *11 earthly caloulatidns of hope or fear, and 
steeled his soul iiuponotrably against the whisperings 
of reason and conscience, lie was silting quietly, 
with his head upon his breast, as if going to sloop, 
when faint stops approached from without. A moment 
more and tho door burst open; then came a struggle 
of a few seconds, and Guy Fawkes was in tho grip of 
a dozen men, wlio throw him on the ground, bound 
hand and foot. The approach had boon so sudden as 
to leave him no time to hurl his lantern against tho 
wall, upon the train of gunpowder; but lying on tho 
ground, conquei'ed, foiled in’all his intentions, and 
unable to stir, bo yot remained calm and collected, 
not betraying by a single sign the feelings agitating 
Uis breast. To the question addressed to him by Sir 
Thomas Kny vett, commander of the guards who had 
taken him prisoner, as to his design, ho quietly 
replied that his puiposo hi^d been to blow up in the 
morning the king and the two houses of parliament^ 
but to tho further inteiTogation as to who wore his 
acoomplicos ho rc*fusod to answer, saying they might 
do with him what they liked. lie was thereiqxm 
carried straightway to Wliitohall, firat into tho apart¬ 
ments of Salisbniy, and from thonce, accompanied by 
the minister, lo tho king’s bedroom, 'lliqjigh bound 
socuroly, and Biirrouuded by soldiers, tho bold tall 
man brought before James made, him shiver and 
tremble, and rotreating.to the end of tho bedchamber, 
ho restricted himself lo making some cautious intorro- 
g.ations. Guy Fawkes gave his answers without tho 
least hesitation. The king asking how ho could have 
besn so wicked to plan tho death of a vast number of 
innocent pereons, ho quickly replied; “Dangerous 
diseases require desperate remedies! ” and to the 
next question, regarding tlio extraordinary quantity 
of gunpowder ho had collected, the curt answer was, 
“ One of my objects consisted in blowing all Scotch¬ 
men book into Scotland.” Janies would hear no 
more, but ordered tho oriminai to bo taken to Uio 
Tower, and to put through all the degrees of 
torture. “ The gentler tortures are to bo first used 
' unto him,” his majesty was plo^d to command; “ et 
in per grodus ad ima teudatur; and so God speed 
your good work.” 

Tho lidings of the apprehension of Guy Fawkes 
reached his fellow-oonspirators at the instant; and by 
the dawn of day of Tuesday the 6th of November, 
they had saddled their horses, and wore flying away 
from London at full gallop, on the road to the north. 
Their intention was not to save their lives, whiuli, 
they might have very easily done by walking 


on board the ship which they had chartered, ready 
to lift its anchors and sail at a moraeiit’s notice, 
but to stir up an insuneotion in tho midland and 
northern counties, in accordance with tho plan 
previously determined upon. Catesby and JcJui 
Wright wore tho firet to leave, stalling before tho 
sun had risen; and tho two were followed in a 
couple of hours by Percy and CUiistophor Wright. 
Soon after nine o’clock, Robert Kay procured a homi 
and made off; and at ten Rokowood loft tho city 
behind him, he being tho best mounted of all, as 
owner of a magnificent stud of horses, which ho had 
posted in relays all tho way to Rugby, tho latter 
town, near which Sir Evoraid Digby possessed laigo 
estates, having been made the general meeting place 
of tho conspirators. The only ono of thorn still 
remaining in Ijondon was Thomas Winter, wlio 
determined to examino the state of things with his 
own eyes before following in the wake of his 
comrades. lie boldy made his way to the ro;pal 
jialace, which ho found sui rounded By soldiers, with 
a vast multitude shouting in front, pouring thoir 
maledictions upon tlio heads of all traitors; and tlii^ 
not sounding pleasant to his oar, ho attoin ptod to roach 
tho house of parliament, yet could only get to the 
middle of King Street, being stopped here by guards, 
who told him that no ono was allowed to proceed 
further south. Unwilling to ^dispute the point, 
Winter quietly walked back to his lodgings, Ihrongli 
streets getting more and more crowded, and saddling 
his stood spurred away northward. 'I'horo were now 
seven daring.men flying along tho road to North¬ 
ampton ; but they did not remain long in the order in 
which they liad started. Alxmt three miles beyond 
U ighgato, Robert Kay was overtaken by Rokewood, 
and tho two rode ttigolhor for a short whiJo, till tlio 
former found his horse to get lanio, and was fain to 
lay down in a field, where ho was taken tho next 
day. The speed at which Rokewood was riding 
brought him up with Percy and Christopher AVright, 
forty miles fujtlior down the road; and not far off, a 
little beyond Brickhill, tbo throe met Catesby and 
John AVright I'lioy pressed on now all five, like 
men flying for their lives, Rokewood leading the way, 
and Percy with John Wright, on falling somewhat 
behind, getting so excited as to tear off tiioir cloaks 
and throw them into a hedge, in order that they 
might rido the faster. At six o’clock in tho ovoning 
they reached Ashby St. Legors, in Norllianiptonshire, 
tho seat of Catesby, whore they eucoinitered some of 
their friends, learning at tho same time that Sir 
Everard Digby bad gathered a number of adherents 
around him, and was staying at Dimchurch, in 
Warw'iokshire, anxiously awaiting tho signal of the 
groat stroke in tho capital having succeeded. They 
thereupon, took to their steeds again and rode on to 
meet Digby, whom they found in tho midst of a largo 
oircle of the gentry of the neighbourhood, all stanch 
Roman Catholics. Catesby appealed to them in 
eloquent words, not mentioning the failure of his 
great scheme, with which, indeed, they were un¬ 
acquainted, but informing them that a revolution was 
preparing, and “ that now was tlio time to stir for tho 
Catnolio cause.” But they lepliod, to his consterna¬ 
tion, that they would hot sti' and that they meant 
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to be loyal to tbe king and government, exacting 
more good from peace than tliey could possibly gain 
by reunion. With this, they ml quitted the place ; 
and when the morning dawned the conspirators once 
more found themselves alone. 

Though greatly disheartened by the refusal of 
Digby’s friends to join their cause, Calosby and his 
oompahions were yet loth to give in, and attempt to 
save their lives by flying t o the nearest seaport and 
embark for Flanders. Joined by Thomas Winter, 
who had oomo up slowly from London, they wont, on 
the Wednesday morning, to Warwick, whore they 
seized some cavalry horses, exchanging them for 
their own tired steeds, and then spurred on to 
ITuddington, in Worcestershire, the residence of 
Father Ui-eenway, and of Henry (larnot., head of tho 
English Jesuits. On Ixjholding tho fomer, who had 
come out to meet them, Cateshy joyfully exclaimed, 

“ Here at least is a man who will live and die with 
us 1" but the no?VH of tho failure of all their plans had 
no sooner boon communicated to Father Qroonway, 
when ho turned round and went to hide himself in 
tho bouse of a Catholic gentleman at Hondlip, always 
open as a refuge for priests. At Huddington, centre 
of a largo district known for its fervent attachment 
to the old religion, Cateshy made another groat effort 
to stir up a rising, but without tho least success, the 
population refusing to a man to have anything to do 
with him and his confederates. After a long 
horanguo to a crowd assembled in tho street, one of 
them, acting as spokesman, addressed Catesby. “ Who 
are you for ?” ho asked. “ We are for God and tho 
country,” replied tho loader of tho conspirators. 
“ And wo,” shouted tho other, “ are for God, IJie king, 
and the country.” The danger that the people would 
lay hands niton them now appeared imminent; they 
gave their horses once more the spur, and towards 
midnight arrived at Holbooch, two miles from 
Stourbridge, on the bordora of Staffordshire and 
Worcestorshiro. Hero they leai’nt that the sheriffs of 
both counties, having received orders from London, 
were in full pursuit of them, witli allJ tho forces at 
their command, determined to take ,4hem dead or 
alive. Sir Evorard Digby thereupon took to flight; 
but Catosby, Winter, Percy, liokowood, and the two 
Wrights refused to stir from the spot, deeming fur¬ 
ther efforts useless, and sconiing to ran away from 
their pursuers. They barricaded tho house at Hol- 
boach where they wore staying, and calmly awaited 
tbe arrival of the soldiers, resolved to die arms in 
hand. As a preliminary, they sat down hoforo the 
fire to dry some of their gunpowder, which had got 
wot during tho day in crossing the river Stour; but 
bringing it too near the flame an explosion ensued, 
burning Catosby and Eokowood severely on face 
and hands. All present shuddered, sowod by a 
sudden feeling of horror and vague remorse. They 
thought they saw in tho explosion the finger of God’s 
providence, bringing vengeance upon them by the 
s&me means which they intended to employ to hurl 
others into death. John Wright, himself nnbtirt, 
went up to Cateshy, and crying out “ Woo is that wo 
have seen this dftyl” called for tlie rest of the 
tttwder, that they might blow themselves into the air 
Tmodier, Bnt the leader refused; like a lion at bay 
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he yearned; for the flghit, iK^ldag dei^h,. {>tit 
deam in battle. ^ o \ 

The battle was not long in coming. At eleven 
o’clock on the morning of Friday, the sheriff of 
Woroostershiro, Sir Kichard Walsh, arrived with J 
large body of soldiers, and surrounding tho house in 
which the rebels had taken refuge, summoned theth 
to surrender. Tbe reply was a shot, aimed at tho 
magistrate but wounding one of his men. At this, 
tho soldiers rushed agaii^ the house from two sides, 
opening a cross flro upon tho inmates, who had 
gathered in a group in the hall, their muskets 
thrown away, and with nothing but the naked 
swords in their hands. Thick upon them now foil 
the fire of tho assailants, one of tho first shotti killing 
John Wright, and another stretching his brother 
dead upon the floor. Kokewood droiiped next, 
bleeding from half a dozen wounds, while Thomas 
Winter, brandishing his sword, was hit in tho right 
arm. “ Stand by me, Tom,” Oatesby cried to his old 
friend, “and we will die together.” Tho words 
were scarcely from his lips, when a shower of lead 
and iron came flying tlirough tho air, laying all the 
conspirators prostrat^ tho same bullet passing through 
the bodies of Cateshy andt Percy, inflicting mortal 
wounds on both. A Stream of blood gushed forth 
from the breast of the rebel leader, his eyes got dim, 
his knees faltered, and ho sank upon tho ground. 
But by an immense effort, ho half raised himself 
again, and amidst a storm of fire and flame crawled 
into an adjoining room, where an imago of the 
Virgin was standing upright against tho wall, lie 
clasped it in dumb agony; he pressed it to his heart; 
ho kissed it fervently; and kissing and embracing 
expired, his stiff arms Uirown around flio cold 
marble. Sudden quiet having followed the loud 
tumult of arms, tho sheriff marohed in, and carefully 
examining the bodies upon tho ground, put tho 
corpses aside, and carried off those still breathing. 
There wore only two jn’isonors loft for him, Boke- 
wood and Winter, both severely wounded, and 
praying that they might die before long. But death 
would not come, freely’, eft’ by force; tho soldiers, 
fearing tho prisoners might commit suicide, tightly 
bound their arms, as if pleased that some few at least 
of the great Tobels should be left to face the stBrn 
verdict of earthly justice. 

Cn Sunday, tho 10th of November, two day’s after 
tho comliat at Hoi beach, a solemn thanksgiving was 
offered in all the churches of London and tho chief 
towns of the kingdom for tho escape of his majesty 
and tho royal family from the gunpowder plot. 
James had opened parliament the day previous, after 
a postponement of four days, with a very singular 
speech, descanting upon the moral and philosophical 
aspect of tlio conspiracy. At the bdgining, ho in¬ 
formed the representatives of tho nation that human 
boinga had tlio chance of suffering death in a violent 
manner in three different ways, namely, from tho 
hands of other men, from wild boasts, and from 
insensible things: which latter he declared to bo the 
most mimeroiful and cruel, and then wenb on to 
take great credit to himself for liaving annihilated 
•the designs of vile plottere that he and others should; 
perish by such means, merit of tl^e interpi^ta- 




letftir smt'b Lo^Motitia^lei 
Jak^ Ite^t entn-ely to himself, hinting that ho had 
aootitopTiwod the toflk by heavenly inspiration, 
■which enabled him to interpret dark phrases, 
“'oentmry to the ordinary grammar constmetiou 
of Ihehi, and in another sort than I am sure any 
ditrine or lawyer in'any university would have 
taken them.” After expressing his gratefulness to 
, providence, his majesty went to look at the picture 
ftom another direction. “One thing, for my own 
• part,” he oKclairaed, “ have I cause to thank God in: 
'tliat if God for our sins had suffered their wicked 
intents to have prevailed, it should never have been 
spoken nor written in ages-sncceeding that 1 had 
died ingloriously in an aio-fiouse, or such vile place, 
but mino end should have been with tho most 
honourahlo and Iwst company, and in tlio most 
honourable and fittest place for a king to bo in, for 
doing the tuins most proper to his office." Tho 
speech from tho throne concluded with an appeal 
for moderation, honourable to tlio king, if honest. 

“ It may very well be possible,” he said, “that the 
zeal of your hearts shall make some of you in your 
8poeclio.s rashly to blame such as may ho innocent of 
this attempt; but upon the other part I wish you to 
consider that I would ho sori-y that any being inno¬ 
cent of tills practico, eitlior domestical or foreign, 
should receive blame or liarni foi* the same. For 
allKough it cannot bo denied that it was only blind 
superstition of their errors in religion that led them 
to this dosporate device, yet it doth not follow that 
all professing tho Komish religion wore guilty of the, 
same. For, as it is true that no other sect of 
heretics, not excepting fi'urk, Jew, nor Fagan, no, 
not oven*those of Calicut, who adore tho devil, did 
over maintain, by tfio grounds of tlieir religion, that 
it was lawful, or rather meritorious, as tho Itomish 
(’atholics call nt, to murder princes, or people, for 
quarrel of religion; yet it is true, on the other side, 
that there are many honast men, blinded, peradven¬ 
ture, with some opinions of popery. ' And if they bo 
not sound in the questions of tho real presence, or in 
the number of tho sacinmcnts, or some such matters, 
3 'ot.do they either not know, or at least not believe, 
all the true grounds of popery, which is indeed tho 
mysUry of iniquity." llaving delivered his speech, 
to prevent any posmblo contradiction, James pro¬ 
rogued flio two houses of parliament for a further 
two months and a half, ordering them to meet on 
the 2l8t of January, 1006. , 

Though upholding tho theory of moderation end 
mercy, the king did littlo to illustrate if practically, 
liy his B^tecial orders, Guy Fawkes had to undoigo 
the most frightful and hideous tortures, ovemJnsti-u- 
ment of illoml violence, hidden in the mOuIdoring 
dungeon of despotism in which ho had been csigod, 
being employed successively to tear from him the 
soorets of tho conspiracy. Yet, hero and malefactor 
of an uncommon kind, the grim sentinel of tho 
powder-cave refused to speak oven when his body 
was writhing under tho most hellish tonnents and 
the gaoRsrs of tiiie Tower wore tearing him to pieces 
limb by limb. Wh&i he himself had done, ho 
frankly and freolv confessed at the first examination; 
but of others ho aWlutcly refused to speak, declining 


to ractilpate the meanest of his accomplices. tSooiiig 
the entire uselessness of their proceedings, and doom¬ 
ing it too merciful to kill him on the rack, tho royal 
inquisitors in the end loft Guy Fawkes alone, devot¬ 
ing their ottontion to other prisonera connected 
with the plot who had been seized. Tho first of 
these ■who was put to torture was the servant of 
Oatosby, Thomas Fates, who had been seized in 
Staffordshire, and brought to tho Tower together 
with Rokowood and AVintor. His foititude gave 
way under the oxcniciating pain inflicted upon him, 
and tho tliroats of tho inquisitors to double and 
tioblo them, and at the end ofafowdays thcygiH 
from him a minute account of the whole plot, as far 
as ho was acquainted with it. By his statomenta 
tho government becaino aware for the first time .of 
tho connection of priests and Jesuits with tlio con¬ 
spiracy ; and seizing tho new threads of tho silcntly- 
spiin wob with great eagomoss, Salisbury at once 
issued warrants for the arrest of Gaiuot., Gorrard, and 
Gl'cenway, together with several other Clerical and<„ 
lay agents supposed to bo in communication with 
them. Bnt tho orders were more easily given Uian * 
exoontod. Although tho great majority of Roman 
Catholics in tho kingdom had shown that they not 
only disappiovcd bnt abhorred tlie plot of Catesby 
and his companions, they deemed it net tho loss 
their sacred duty to shelter priests ngainst tlio arm of 
temporal justice; and poi-sevoring as wore tho efforts 
of Salisbury’s emissaries to clutch thorn in their 
hiding-places, several months elapsed before any 
trace of thoir movements could bo discovered. At 
last, towards the middle of January, two months 
after the catastrophe at ITolbcaoh, the report arrived 
that two of tho tliree priests sought aftoi', Gorraid and 
Oreciiway, had got l) 05 'ond tho grip of justice, they 
having succeeded, by tho help of iinmorous fiiends, 
to reach tho coast and envbaik in a Spanisli vessel; 
but that tho thiid, Garnet, was believed to bo still 
secreted in Worcoslorsliiro, in all probability within 
the'mansion of Sir Thomas Abinglen, at llondlip, 
constructed expressly os a hidiug-placo for priests. 
Xo time w'as lost in following up the cluo, and on 
tho 20tli of January, Sir Henry Bromley, a magistrate 
of Wow-estor, proceeded, in consequence of special 
dirootious from Salisbury, to Search the house 
indicated, and, if possible, seize the head of the 
English Jesuits. 

. Sir Henry Bromley carefully obeyed his orders, 
and taking possession of Hcncllip Hall in tho middle 
of tlio night, minutely searched it from top to 
bottom. However ho found nothing suspicious but 
a quaiility of books, described in his report os “ a 
number of popish trashand oven a repetition of tho 
search, still more ciicnmspe^, brought not the least 
matter of importance to light. Tho magistrate 
would have returned home now, hut for tho special 
instructions received from Salisbury, whidi directed. 
him to keep possession of tho mansion for a fortnight, 
and place two men as guards in every room. This 
was dona wjcordingly, yet led to no result on tho 
first day, hor on the second, nor the tliiid; but on 
the foum day of the ■amtoh the wainscoting of one 
of the rooms suddenly slipped away as by enchant 
mont, and from out tho wall tl. re stoppou two UiCn 
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figures, haggar<i, einaoiatod, and looking more like 
giioBts than men, Tho guards ran away, shrieking, 
which brought out Sir Honry, who caught the 
figures, intorrojjatod them, and learnt after much 
trouble that they were sen^ants of two priests, 
namely, of Henry Garnet, chief of the Jesuits, and 
of his chaplain. Father Oldcorn, also called Father 
Hall. They declared piteously that they had been 
compelled to leave their hiding-place because of 
having had nothing to eat or drink for five days except 
a single applo between them; but when pressed to 
toll tho abode of their masters, they became silent, 
strictly refusing to reveal anytliing, oven under threat 
of instant death. Determined to do his duty, Sir 
Henry Bromley despatched his two prisoners to 
London, and sat down again to watch, till at tho 
end of a week his patience was rewarded by tho 
coming of another apparition. On tho 30th of 
Jauiiaiy, tho wall in the groat dining room of 
llondlip Hall was seen to open, and two more human 
foims, cadaverous of aspect, stopped forth from it 
towaids tho guards. Tho latter seized them at once, 
and found that they wore the priests watched for. 
Qai-not stated that they had not been in want of 
food, having received regular supplies of broth 
through a quill in the wall, and that the cause of 
their appearance was duo to tho want of air and room 
in tho nairow spice where they had been hidden. 
“We wore well wearied,” Garnet confessed, “for wo 
had to sit continually, save that sometimes wo could 
half stieteli ourselves, tlie plaoe biding not high 
enough ; and wo had our legs so straitened that we 
could nut, while sitting, find j^laco for them, so that 
wo both were in continual pain, and both our lege, 
especially mine, w'ore much swollen.” By express 
onlors of Salisbury, the two priests wore well treated, 
though rigorously guarded, and taken in easy stages 
to the capital. A dense multitude filled all tiio 
streets through which they passed on their way to 
the Tower, and, pointing to Garnet, more than one 
of tho mob broke out shouting, “ There goes a j ouug 
ixipo.” 

. When the two priests anived in London, the curtain 
had closed alrca(ly over the oaioer of the chief actors 
in the gunpowder plot. On tho 27th of January, 
Guy Fawkes was brought up befoiM a special 
jury at Westminster Hall; with him Winter and 
Kokowood, survivors of the Holbeaoh struggle, Sir 
Bvemrd Digby, who had been caught in the flight 
from it, together with Robert Kay, and Thomas 
Bates, Catesby’s servant, who had been previously 
captured, were put on their triaL Sir Francis 
Tresham, the su-speoted writer of the anonymous 
letter to Lord Monteaglo which upset the conspiracy, 
had likewise been puf in prison, less perhaps with 
the view of punishment than that of obtaining in¬ 
formation; but although treated with the greatest 
.regard, and oven allowed tho company of his wife 
and family, ho fell ill soon after his arrest, and died 
of a mA'sterious disease, not without suspicion of 
poison. The trial of the remaining conspirators 
occupied very little time, and was marked by no 
01 &r incidents but tho ravings of the attomey- 
general and public prosecutor, Sir Edward Coke.* 
After heaping curses and maledictions upon the pri- 
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soners at the b&r,' the great lawyer became witty» 
remarking that “ gunpowder was the invention a 
friar, one of that Romish rabble,” and that it was 
a curious thing for the conspirators that “as by 
mining they did descend, by lianging they would 
ascend.” Contrasted with this vulgarity, tlio be* 
haviour of the prisoners was dignified and even 
noble. Guy Fawkes looked down upon judge and 
jury grand and gloom 3 % without opening his lips; 
the others had little to say, and said less; and Sir 
Evorard Digby alone, after pleading guilty “fell 
into a speech." He stated that “the first motive 
that drew him into the action was not ambition or 
discontent of his estate, neither malioe to any in 
parliament, but tho friendship he bore to Cateshy, 
which prevailed so much and was so powerful with 
him that for his sake he was ever contented and 
ready to hazard himself and his estate. Tho next 
motive was the cause of religion, which, seeing it lay 
at the stake, he entered into resolution to neglect in 
that behalf his estate, his life, his name, his memory, 
his posterity, and all worldly and earthly felicity 
whatsoever, his sole hoM being to restore the Catholio 
religion in England.’’ The immense crow4 in 
Westminster Hall listened te the speech in deep 
silence ; then tho jury retired, and quickly brouglib-i 
in a verdict of guilty against all the accused, upon 
which they were condemned to die tho death of j 
traitors, to bo drawn and quartered. Sir Everaul 
Digby, Winter, and Bates were executed in St. raiil’s 
churchyard on the Jlst of January; and Guy Fawkes, 
Rokewood, and Kay suffered death at Westminster 
the following day, not any of them being favoured 
with the slightest mitigation of the terrible sentence' 
pronounced by tho judge. All underwent thb tortures 
inflicted upon them befoio being killed with heroic 
fortitude, stanch in the persuasion of suffering as 
martyrs in tho cause of God. The multitude looked 
on in sifllon silence; but there wore a few Roman 
Catholics bold enough to greet their friends on the 
way to the scaflbld. When dragged to Westminster, 
each upon his separate hurdle, Guy Fawkes and his 
two companions wore ar^sted by loud shouts before 
a house in the Strand. It was the dwelling of 
Rokewood’a young wife; she stood on tho balcony, 
dressed in her bridal oostumo, and ho looking up, 
begged her to pray for him. “ I will! I will!” she 
cried, without a sound of trembling in her voice: 
“and do you offer yourself with a good heart to 
God and your Qreator. 1 yield you to Him with as 
full on assurance that you will bo aucepiud of Him 
as when He gave you to me.” j 

On tho 3rd of March, a month and two d'ays after i 
tho ejMWUtion of Guy Fawkes, tho trial of Garnet, ! 
the pnmly leader eff the conspiracy, “ Superior to 
tho Jesuits in England," as he was termed in the 
indictment, took plaoe at Guildhall before a siiooial 
commission. The government, Salisbury cspooially, 
attached immense importance to his prosecution, 
justly deeming priestly influence the centre and 
source of Roman Catholic disaffection, and holdin g to 
the belief that if it oould be suifioiently weaken^ 
in tho eyes of the still numerous adherents of ^e old 
faith, there would be an end of farther plots and 
revolutions. A thousand proofs, direct and indimot,. 
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had ootae to testify that the Catholics as a body felt 
detestation of the gunpowder plot; and it was thought, 
therefore, that if Garnet could be distinctly oonnoctod 
therewith, a great end might be gained, and a long 
advance made towards loosening the invisible' ties 
connecting England with Kome. But the attempt 
was by no means easy, the chief of the English 
Jesuits showing himself more than a match for the 
skill of Salisbury and the whole privy council of 
James, with brains as clear and lips as firmly com¬ 
pressed as those of any lawyer in the kingdom, the 
great bullying Sir Edward Coke not excepted. From 
the oommencomont, Garnet adopted a plain and 
simple line of defence; it was that he had been 
aware of the movements of the conspirators, but had 
heard of them only under tho seal of confession, and 
that it was his duty as a priest to hold tho secrets of 
tho confessional sacred, at any risk and any hazard. 
This was no dofonco-before a Piotestant judge and jurj', 
but it was all valuable before the tribun^ of Eoman 
Catholic opinion; and Salisbury was too well aware 
of it not to attempt to drive tho Jesuit chief from 
his vantage ground by all tho moans in his power. 
But ho soon found that threats and persuasions alike 
were utterly thro^vn away upon tho cool, clcar- 
lioaded, indomitable priest, under the gaze of whose 
keen groy eyes oven tho Tower inquisitors kept 
ajii'inking, and who weighed his words as carefully 
as misora would weigh their gold. It was in vain 
that Salisbury in poisonal examination threatened 
him with all the degrees of torture; Garnet perfectly 
knew that ho dared not execute tho threat for fear» 
of tho public, and for fear still more of his master; 
anil knowing it, his thin lips only got a sliado 
moie couipresscd, and his soai'chiiig e.>e8 scrutinized 
a moment longer the restless face of hia little op- 
j)oiiont. Tho king, indeed, had given strict orders 
tliat Garaot sltoull not undergo on any account tho 
pains of torture, mo motive of tho injuneflion lieing 
not tondoruoss by any moans, but tho dread of 
bringing down vongoanco upon his own he^. But 
while refusing his consent tij the placing of a venerable 
priest upon tiro rack, James interposed no obstacle 
to have tho priest’.? sorwant tortured; and tho latter, 
accordingly, an old man namod Owen, the same who 
had been seized at Uendlij), was fastened to tho 
hideous engines of tonnent in tho Towor dungeons, 
to see whether ho would betray his master. I lo was 
rapkod twice, tho second time more severely than tho 
first, but not a word could be got fiomJiim to inculpate 
Garaet.whom ho even professed not to know by sight. 
Threatened w'ith punishments more frightful than 
he had yet endured, and trembling lest the courage 
of his mind might give way under bodily despair, 
the old man then formed a heroic resolution. Pos¬ 
sessing himself of a blunt piece of iron, ho slowly 
rippod up his veins, and w'hon "the gaolers came 
the next morning to fetch him again to tho rack, 
they found nothing hut a corpse. 

All other means to obtain proofs of Garnet’s guilt 
having failed, ^lisbury had recourse at last to an 
aitifice more beboming a Spanish inquisitor than an 
English prime minister. He placed the prisoner , 
ana Father Oldcom, his companion at Hendlip, in 
two adjoining cells, communicating with each other 
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by a door, and above it, in a secret place from which 
everything could bo heard and scon, ho set two s])ies 
to watch them, and to note down any woids they 
might exchange with eadi other. The success ovou 
of this scheme was hut moderate, although two men 
of education, able to understand French and Latin, 
as well as English, Edward Forset, a learned magis¬ 
trate, and David Looheraon, private secretary of 
Salisbury, felt not asliamed to take tho part of eaves¬ 
droppers. They reported to a number of short con- 
vonsaiions which Gamot and Oldoorn had held, but 
tho whole Bcopo and purport of which was as to the 
waj's they might use to refute the accusations made 
against them. Garnet, with his usual oanfion, did 
not utter a woid that might tend to establish his 
I guilt, but seemed fim in the belief tliat nothing 
could Ijo proved against him, or, as he expressed 
himself to his companion in misfortnno, that ho 
would be able “ to wind himself out of tho matter.” 
However, when brought again befoio tli^ examiners 
appointed by Salisbury, ho appeared somewhat 
startled to hear that his conversations with 01dcor% 
had been taken down, and getting slightly confused, 
involved himself in various contradictions, denying 
first, and subsequently admitting, that ho had been 
for some Imrgth of time in communication with tho 
principal conspirators. But ho did not waver for a 
moment respecting the great poiiit*in his defence, tliat 
he had obtained every particular, even the slightest, 
of his knowledge of the plot undor the sottl of 
confession, and that, his duty to God being higher 
than his ohlfgations to men, ho conld not, nor 
ever would, betray tho sacred trust. Salisbury 
felt that ho was completely baffled; but there 
was no choice left for him but to go on with tho pro¬ 
secution, and to convict the dangerous prisoner, with 
or without pirxifs. There was no necessity to pack 
a jiiiy for the purpose of obtaining a verdict, tho 
h itrcd of the middle classes, particularly in London, 
against tho Jesuits being more than sufiicient to that 
cud; and Garnet was put on his tiial, tlierofore, with¬ 
out any kind of evidence that could have led to his 
condemnation in an open court of justice acting under 
strictly legal fonns. His moral guilt was undoubted, 
he himself admitting his knowledge of the conspiracy, 
and yet on this very point tho courage of tlio govern¬ 
ment failed. ITio I’rotestantism of England as yet 
was not deep-rooted enough to make its rulers dare 
to attack o|ienly the ancient mystery of the con¬ 
fessional, and to put a priest upon his trial for 
hiding a groat enrne under tho sucied raontlo of 
religion. 

At his trial, which oxcited immeuso interest among 
all classes of tho popnlatipn, tho great hall of 
WMtminster being crewded with members of parlinr 
ment and state dignitaries, and the king himself 
attending behind a well-screened box, Garnet carried 
himself so gravely and temperately os to gain the 
admiration of tho whole audience, composed as it was 
mainly of his bitter enemies. Nevertheless the 
attomoy-general, figuring again as public prosecutor, 
attacked him with his usual venom, substituting 
abuses for arguments, a^d curses for proofs, to such 
an extent that even Janies dc^dared hfs regret of the 
Jesuit not having fair play f Sowed him. yalisbury 
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made a point of claitning from the accused a public presoribbg a new with of alliance, embbdyf|li|i'‘H 
aohnowlodgment that he liad been fairly treated, formal renunoiation of papal influence, and anotlw 
and not underjjono' “racking or any sneh bitter imposing heavy dues, np to total confiscation of pAi- 
torment,” which was given, tliough with slight porty, upon all Bomiui Catholics coming within the 
hesitation. Garnet probably knowing something of tom of recusants, or donioi's of the king’s spiritnUi 
the horrible death of liis servant. After bcoi'ing supremacy. The penal laws already in force a^nst 
Garnet’s defence, continually interrujited by (Joke them made every recusant possessed of suflroient 
and the judges on the bench, the jury quickly income liable to a fine of twenty pounds a month ; 
retumod a voidiot of guilty, and the lord chief while tlioso who could not pay such large sum 
justice pronounced the bcntonco of hanging, draw- forfeited, if the government choso to exact the pen* 
rng, arid quartering. 'I’lio condemnation, being alty, two thirds of thoir lands during their lifotrme, 
arrived at without any legal proofs of guilt, soomed or until they confomod. Up to this time tho more 
BO unsatisfactory to many of the public that tho wealthy among tho Boman Catholics bad escaped tho 
execution of Garnet was suspended for six weeks, penalty of confiscation, for having once paid tlioir 
during ivhicli time tho greatest efforts were made to monthly fine, tho law had no further claim against, 
extiact from him avowals of his connection with the them, altliuugh tho amount handed over might be of 
gunpowder conspirator's, outside of the confessional, far less valito than the two-thirds of tho profits of 
pTomisos and threats alloniatcly being Ijold out for their estates, which would have been taken from 
the iiuiposo. But all tho attempts were in vain; them bad they been poorer me®. By tho now sta* 
and when Ipd to the scaffold on the Brd of May, ho lutes—8 Jac. I., cap. 4 and 6—the king was em- 
maintainod with his last breath that ho know nothing powered toYefiiso.tho fine in all coses, and to seiis© 
of tlie plot except under the seal of confession. The the land at once; and in order that the poorer class 
execution of Garnet was witnessed by a crowd of of Catholics might feel tho sting of the law, a penally 
Homan Catholics of both .sexes, who listened on their of ton pounds a month was laid upon all porsonSf 
knees to liis last words, affirming afterwaids that his keeping servants who absented themselves from 
innocence htid been proved by a rairaclo, a minute church. It was likewise epaoted that no.recusant 
but perfect likeness of his head being exhibited on should appear at court, nor be allowed to romain 
the straws used io wiiie up his blood. Another within ton niiles of London, unless engaged in some 
iniraelo, acoonling to Catholic wiitors, took place at recognized trade or employment, ilor receive por- 
tho scaffold of Garnet’s companion, F.ither Oidcorn, mission to practise at the bar, to a« as attorney or 
who was tried, convicted, and suffered (he penalty of physician, and to execute trasts, wils, and guardian- 
ti'oason at Worcester, “llis head and quarters,” an wihips. Severe penalties were decreed at the same 
eyewituo.ss reported, “weie sot np on poles in time against all who did not attend church regularly, 
diirorcnt parts of flio city; but his heart and bowels or who married, or suffered tho^r children fo bo 
were oast info tho fire, which continued sending bnjitized, with any other rites than tlioso of the 
forth a lively flame for sixteen days, notwithstanding established religion; and in order to stimulato tho 
the rains that foil during the time, whioli was looked activity of churchwardens, it was enacted that tlioy j 
upon as a prodigy, and a.s a testimony of his inno- should pay a fine of twenty sT.(jilwig8 whenever j 
conco,” The names of both Garnet and Oidcorn neglecting to report persons who alicnted themsolves 
were placed 8ub=ieqnent]y on the long roll of saintly from church, and that on tho other hand they should 
martyrs acknowledged by tho church of Borne. receive a reward of double the amount upon every 

Tho efiects of the gunpowder plot upon the public conviction obtained throi^b their means. The law 
mind were fully manifested in tho parliamentary was strictly enforced for many yeara, enriching a 
session which opened on the 21bt of January, 160G. groat number of churchwardens, and breeding a 
Ou flic fiiat day of meeting a bill was passed oidoring greater number of hypocrites. ^ 

the 5tli of November to be kept “ for over ” as a day Parliament bad been engaged tor several weeks in. 
of national tbanksgiving; and the next votq sanctioned legislating against Eomaii Catholics, when the king 
an Act of Attainder against tho whole of the ronspi- came forward to remind the members that the chief 
rators/by which their goods and lands were confis- object for which they had heed colled together was 
cated to tho crown, and the bodies of such as had to vote supplicsjto the crown. .Though having lived 
been slain in figbt, or died a natural death, woio in a state approaching penury an Scotland, with far 
given over to the hangman. Sir Francis Tresham loss money at his command thin most of the upper 
came under tho latter category; and though his bro- class of landowners, James haJ not got from experi- 
thor-in-law, Lord Montea^o, made a great effort to once the slightest notions of thrift, for immedi* 
save at least a portion of his property for his wife atoly after his coming to the laglish throne ho began* 
and children, could not succeed, it transpiring that indulging in tlio most lavish fnd wasteful expert- 
the king had given a promise of his estate to one of turos. A constant golden slrfam kept flowing into 
hi8favourites,SirThomasLako, adayor twoafterthe the pockets of his favouri»s, whom he changed 
committal of Tresham to the Tower, thus sacrificing about once a month, every man at and near tho court 
the vcr> man who had aveited tho great blow from able io flatter his unbounded vanity, to tickle his ear 
him and the shite to vulgar cupidity, before he had with idle jests, or to minister to his amusement, 
even been judged. 'J’ho launching of the parliamen- enjoying in turn the royal beneficence, and taking 
tary attainders oceasumod another great scramble for^ his share, as largo a one in each instance as itwai 
land and vdnablcs among the couitiers, prolonged possible to grasp, of tJie public revenue. Every year, 
by Ibo passing of seveml new statutes, one of them and almost every month, the expenses of tho courli 
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In alarming pioporUona, ilw ponaiiM list 
' lEmger, the immitura gayer, the attendants 
mew nniberouB, the jewels more costly, and the 
roboe more gorpons. At the end of his first year’s 
ootmpancy of the throne, James had spent about one 
hilndzed thousand pounds more than his income 
amounted to; and at tlie meeting of parliament in 
January, 1606, the debt of the orown had reached 
the sum of seven hundred thousand pounds, and 
there did not seem the slightest prospect of a decreas¬ 
ing but rathor of an increasing expenditure. Under 
these circumstances, tlio session had no sooner opened 
when the king sent a message to the House of 
Commons desiring the vote of the supplies to take 
precedence of all oilier matters, and confessing that 
the state of his exchequer liad fallen to the veiy 
lowest conditions. To enforce the royal summons, 
the loid treasurer, the earl of Dorset, attended a 
parliamentary committee, accompanied hy several 
members of the privy council, and with them dwelled 
strongly upon ihenuigmludoof the king’s necessities, 
and the indispeusableness to end the same by a strong 
display of liberality. However, Dorset’s eloquence, 
backed by a long array of statistics exhibiting tbo 
income and expenditure of the crown, with figures 
so placed os to show the royal extmvaganco in tlie 
least unfavourable light, was all but thrown away 
upon the prosaic memboro of the lower house, who 
lisfefied to the lord treasurer’s tale of woo with 
undisguised disploosiiro. Instead of proceeding at 
once to the vote of supplies, as demanded by the 
kin^, they kept on with the discussion of religions 
subjects, and the enactment of rocnsancy laws, until 
the patience of James was all but exhausted, and lie 
ctime for'vPai'd once more, half whining and half 
threatening, to demand compliance witli his former 
message. A long debate ensued, in which some 
hitter allusions *voro made regarding the executive, 
and comparisons instituted between the present and 
tlie past, tbo whole ending by a proposal, to grant 
the king two subsidies and four fiftcei'’ha, oaloulatcd 
to furnish altogether a quarter of a million sterling, 
lliis being no more than sufiiciont to j)ay about one- 
tliird of the debt owing by the crown, James ex¬ 
pressed hiinsolf very angrily with the niggardliness 
of th^representatives of the people; and fiu-thor to 
show his resentment, he huniodly quitted all affairs 
of state, leaving Westminster, and going to slioot 
‘ hares in Berkshire. 

llio departure of the king caused sqpie stir in the 
House of Commons, which .increased on the receipt of 
a new message, delivered by tlie lord treasurer. “ It 
troubleth his majesty," the message ran, “that, by 
discourse upon the subject of his necessities, strangers 
abroad are become privy to those arcana imperii 
whicfii he only wished to lay open to his loving sub¬ 
jects, in whi^ consideration he can use no better 
moans nor more intelligible than ho hath done to 
make you capable of the condition of his estate, nor 
ever meaneth to go about to obtain anything by 
importunity, or contestation, which may be thought 
to concern his own interest, especially if ho shall 
discover that you are unwilUng to strain yourselves 
to keep him and his from idling in the honour and 
which is, duo Jo the emmoncy of his degree 


whom God has made your sovoveign.*’ The lord 
troasurisr ended by inforaiing the commons, “ that if 
the noise of more doubts, debates, and contradictions 
should continue but a few days longer, not only ilm 
value of that which is desired would bo jessonod by 
the form of giving, but much of the estimation wonl'd 
bo impaired of those subsidies whereof by the honest 
gratuities you have already jmt his majesty in posses¬ 
sion." I’ho appeal had some effect in stimulating the 
loyalty of tlio pommons, and after a short debate a 
committee was ap]ix>intod to draw up the bill of 
supply. It was to the effect of offering a grant, 
almidy proiwod, of two subsidies and four fifteenths, 
but on the bill coming up to Ixi voted, an amendment 
was made on the part of the government to in- 
croasa the stqiply by an additional subsidy with its 
accompanying fiftocntlis, so as to make tho provision 
somewhat more adequate to tho wants of his majesty* 
A sharp debate followed, and tho amendment, biiing 
handled very roughly, sccmwl in groat danger of 
being lost, when ml on a sudden a terrible piece of 
news came flying into tlio honso. Evciy check 
blanched on tho whisjior going round, first with 
subdued breath, but getting force in passing from ear 
to ear, that tho king had been assassinated at his 
liuntiiig-box at tlaking, in Bcikshiro. I’lio ro]»ort had 
come into tho houses of parliament fiom tlio city, but 
apparently from various directions, for tho prrficnlars 
differed, some slating that his majesty had suconmlHxl 
nndcr^a poisoned dagger, directed by the hand ef a 
Josnik others that a Spanish knight in armour had 
Jhown him down trhilo riding after the hare, and others 
again tlrat an old Scotch wom;in had smothered him 
in Ired with a feather pillow. But though varying in 
details, all tho rejwrts agreed that his majesty Jiad 
been truly and nnmistukably killed; there was 
weeping and laraontatirin all over the city, women 
tor’o their hair, and men their beards; and tho 
commons themselves were so affected that they 
instantly and witliorrt fur thor discuhsiou voted the 
odilrtional supply of one subsidy and a fifkxmtli to 
the dead king. The vote was given alxiut the hour 
of noon on the 24th of May; arrd lo, at three o’clock in 
tho afternoon of tho satuo day, ICiug James oiimo 
riding into Whitehall, not assassinated by a Jesuit, 
nor Ixiheaded by a Spaniard, nor oven smotherotl by 
a Scotch widow, bnt in perfect health and the highest 
good-hnraonr. Tho cries of tlie loj'al citizens, male 
and female, that greeted Lis majesty on his passing 
through the streots were deafening; but within tbo 
House of Commons •rrmisual quietness apiroarod to 
prevail. Some of tho mcmbois marvelled how tlra 
strange rjrrnonrs could have oi’iginatcd, and others, irr 
silent cogitation with themselves, thought tlrey had 
been somewhat rash in voting the supplies. 

A few days after the commoirs had granted him 
the money ho so much wanted, on tho 27th of May, 
the king prorogrred parliament for six mouths, and 
then lauirchod out into a career of extravagance 
wilder than any he had yet attempted. lie ^gan by 
turning ludf a dozen of his latest mvourites into earls, 
viscounts, and barons, giving to each lar ge estates fo 
support the title; after which, as if afraid of not 
Koing able to melt down the parliamentary subsidies 
soon enough,'he invited tho 1 .other of tho qneen, 
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ChriMtian IV. of Denmark, to pay him a visit. 
(^Ihristian, a yoiing man of "twenty-nino, adtliclotl to 
dissipation in general and bard drinking in particn- 
lar, ha4 been desirous to onjoy the hospitality of his 
brother-iujlaw ever since the English inheritance had 
fiillen on him; and the invifation, therefore, had no 
sooner reached him, when ho hurried off to make use 
of it. He came sailing up the Thames in the middle 
of July, and from tlie moment he sot foot on shore till 
the day of his departure, at the end of five weeks, 
hod to go through one unceasing round of shows, 
jvigoanta, and festivilios, James swelling with pride to 
show his relative the siilendid proportjy he hjwl got 
into. The heads of Guy Fawkes and his companions 
wore still withering in the sun, above the 'J’owor 
gates and at Westminster, yet the king’s mind was 
already free from every thought of the gunpowder 
conspiracy, and every moral oonnectod with it. “ The 
court, city, and some parts of lire country,” a con- 
toraporary, Aithur Wilson, wrote sarcastiailly, “are 
swelled to* such greatness witli banquotings, masques, 
dancings, iiltings, btirriom, and other gallantry, as if 
there wore an intention in every particular man this 
way to have blown up himself.” Sir John Harrington, 
another oyewitnoss, related some of the doings 
during tho royal visit in a letter to a friend in the 
rountiy. “ 1 came here a day or two before tho 
Uunisli king arrived,” wrote the lively godson of 
Queen Elizabeth, now one of tho courtiers luul new 
knights of James; “ and from the moment ho did 
come until this hour, I have been w-ll nigh over¬ 
whelmed with carousal and sports of all kinds. Tlq^ 
sports began each day in such manner and such 
.sort as might persuade me of Mahomet’s paradise. 
We Iwd women, and indoed wine too, of such 
plenty as would have astonished oacn sober be¬ 
holder. Onr feasts woio magnificent, and tho two 
roj'al guests did most lovingly embrace each other 
at table. 1 think the Dane hath strangely wrought 
oh our good English nobles, for thaso whom I never 
could get to taste good liquor now follow the fashion 
and wallow in beastly deligbts. Tho ladies abandon 
their sobriety, and aro seen to roll about in intoxica¬ 
tion. In good booth, the jiailiamont did kindly to 
provide his majesty so seasonably with money, for 
there has been no lack of good living, shows, bights, 
and l>an(pudinga from mom to night.” 

V’eiy soon after* tho arrival of the Danish monarch, 
Salisbury led both him and James to his splendid 
mansion at St. Theobald s, dcbirous that the two kings 
should enjoy thomsehesto Ihoir hearts’desire. Among 
Uie ontoitaiiimcnts provided by tlie busy prime 
minister, who Irad conro to be the all but absolute 
ruler of England, was a great masque, roproscntirig 
(ho visit of tho quedh of Sheba to Solomon. ” 'The 
lady who did play the queen’s part,” Sir John 
Harrington informixl his friend, giving a detailed 
description of the wonderful prformanco, “ did cany 
most precious gifts to both their majesties, but, for¬ 
getting the stops rising to the canopy, overset her 
caskoto into his Danish majesty’s lap, though I vather 
think it was ru his face. Much was the hurry and 
confusion; soon cloths and napkins were at hand to 
wake all clean. His majesty then got up and wouW 
dance with tho queen of Sheba; but ho fell dowir and 

humbled himself be^re her* and had to be oairried to 
an inner olramber and laid on a bod of state, which 
was not a little defiled with tlie presents of the qtieon 
that had been bestowed upon hrs garments, such as 
wine, cream, beverage, cakes, spioes, and other good 
matters. Meanwhile tho entertainment and show went 
forward, but most of the presenters wont backward, or 
foil down, wine oooupying very heavily their upper 
oharabors. First tliero did appear, in rich drosses. 
Faith, Hope, and Charity. Hope essayed to speak, 
but wine rendered her endeavonis so feeble that she 
withdrew, hoping the kings would excuse her brevity. 
Faith then came up from oehind, yet was not joinw 
with good works, and quitted tho court in a stagger¬ 
ing condition. Charity next came to our king's feet, 
and seemed to cover the multitude of sins her sisters 
had committed; by some effort she made obeisance 
and brought presents, but said she would return 
home again, as there was no gift which heaven had 
not already given his majesty. She then returned to 
Faith and Hope, who were both sick in tho lower 
hall. Next came Victory in bright armonr, and by a 
strange medley of versification did endeavour to 
make suit to tho king. But Victory did not triumph 
long, for after much lamentable utterance she was led 
away like a silly captive, and laid to sleep on tho 
outer slops of the antechamber. Now Peace did 
make entry, and strive to get forward to the king; 
yet must I grievo to tell bow great wrath she did 
discover unto some of her attendants, and, much 
contrary to her semblance, most rudely made war 
with her olive-branch,» and laid on tho pates of those 
who did oppose her coming.” The outragoousiioss of 
tho scone did not make tho spectator forget its bitter 
sadness. “ I have much marvelled at i.hoso strange 
pageantries," Harrington concluded his letter, “ and 
they do bring to iny rcmembianco what passed of 
this sort in our groat queen’s days, ^hen I was some¬ 
times au humble presenter and assistant, but did ne’er 
BOB such lack of gixxi order, discretion, and sobriety, 
as now. I haa'O passed much time in looking at tho 
royal sports of hunting and hawking, whoio the 
manners wore such made mo devise tho beasts 

wore pursuing men." 

His loose brothcr-iu-Iaw having sot sail again fur 
Denmark, James received another angnst visitor in 
Prinoo Vaudomont, ouo of his kinsmen of tho Guise 
family; and after a fresh series of revels and diiiiking- 
bouts, os degi’ading to the royal character as surprising 
to the English people, who could not help contrasting 
tho mean crajiulousness of tlie king with tho exalted 
dignity of his predecessor, tho time approached fbr 
another session of parliament. James looked forward 
to tho meeting of tho two houses of legislature with 
some eagerness, having set his mind on carrying out 
at last the scheme dearest to his political ambition, 
the union of England and Scotland, it had been 
intended that the matter i^ould form tho chief sqb 
joct of debate during the session which was to have 
commenced on tho memorable 5th of November of the 
preceding yeoi*; but the enactment of the now per¬ 
secuting laws against lioman Catholics, together with 
tho quarrel about supplies, had occupied too much 
time to allow tho proper opening of a question of such 
importance, which was postponed therefore till the 
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autumn of 1906. The oponiiig of parliament took 
pktoe punctually on the day fixed, the 18th of November, 
and the union of the two kingdoms was, by special 
oommand of the king, tho first business brought 
before it. In his speech from tho throne, James 
replied bcfuiolmnd to some of tho objootions which 
he fancied would bo brought against his scheme. 
“ Some think,” ho exclaimed, “ that I will draw the 
Scottish nation hither, and talk idly of transplanting 
trees out of a bannn giunnd into a botti'r, and of 
sotting lean cattle out of a barren pasture into a 
fertile soil, Bnt can any man displant you unless 
you will? Or can any man think that Scotland is so 
strong as to pull you out of your houses? Or do you 
not think 1 know England hath moiu people, and 
Scotland more waste ground? So that there is room 
in Scotland rather to plant your idle people that 
BwaiTO in London streets and other towns, and dis- 
buidhon you of thorn, than to bring more unto you.” 
The puor ility of arguments like these, delivered with 
nn air of profound wisdom, was not made to convince 
men whoso great objection to tho union was not tho 
measure itself, bnt the utter aversion and distrust 
they felt for its originator; and tlio discussion had 
no sooner commenc<^ in the House of Commons when 
it became apparent that .lames’s plan would moot 
with tho mo.st detomined resistance on all sides. 
The first that was done was to read tho memorial 
of tlio twenty-eight commissioners from tho lords 
and commons, appointed in tho session of 1604 to 
ropoil; upon tho union, which was very elaborate, 
though souiewliat vague in its counsel, exhibiting an 
<»viclcut dosiro to please lioth king and parliament. 
Four points, however, wc*io distinctly recommended 
as prelimfluiiy iiK'aHuies by tho commission, namelj^ 
freedom of commtu'cial intercourse between the two 
kingdoms, tho abolition of all hostile laws springing 
from tho old harder waifarc, tho mutual extradition 
of criminals, and facilituw for the natumliaation of 
Scotchmen in England and of Englishmen in Scot¬ 
land. It was 0 !i the fiipt of those points that tho 
dclHito opened, in a spirit of oxtiaordinary violence, 
little hojHjful for tho good folationsbip between tho 
two nations. 

Itoforo the discussion alxjut ostiiblishing freedom 
of ctfinmorcial movement across tho Iwider had gone 
far, thoro was road in the House of Commons a 
Humorously signed petition of English merchants, 
declaring shxmgly against tho pi’oposiil. The mor- 
clmflts expressed their conviction that^they should ho 
absolutely ruined by tlio competition with which 
they were tlutiaten,^, as Scotchmen wore ceitain 
to bo for ever on the move between the two countries, 
and equally certain to bo always in tho way when 
they wanted to drive a liargani, but slip quickly 
back to their homos when it came to the payment of 
laxos and subsidies, leaving those burthens upon tlie 
shoulders of Ihcir rivals. Some of the speakers 
ridiculed these arguments, but others, composing tho 
majority, approv^ them; and one of the latter, 
Nicholas Fuller, a leaincd .oriental scholar, as well as 
a violent, headstrong politician, showered abuse upon 
tho Scotch, declaring that they were nothing but a 
tribe of p^lars. For this speech ho was taken to 
task in Uie upper house by the lord chancellor, who 


scolded tho merchants for their petition, warning tho 
commons at tho same time that if they did not yield 
with a good grace, tho king would take tho matter iu 
hand, and would carry out tho miion*by his owu 
authority. The throat had some oiTect in softening 
tho excited temixsr of the members of tho lower house, 
and banishing tho spirit of acrimony in which tho 
subject had been hitherto disonssi'd; and after a 
lengthened debate it was doiudcd to accept a number 
of starting points, which might senm for the heads of 
a future bill defining the relations between England 
and Scotland. The repeal of all hostile laws, and the 
luutnal extradition of criminals wiis admitted lo bo 
just in principle; and as for Iho moio imisirtant 
iwint of free commercial inten'onrsc, it was proposed 
to arrive at a grailual scttlonient, allowing of tho 
destniction of tlio barriers opposing trudo year by 
year and step by step. It was recommended, iu tho 
first instance, that certain productions of oac>h country 
sliould not bo allowwl to Ix) oxpoitcd to^tho other, 
live animitls and their produce figuring the head- 
of the list of prohibitions. It was ssiid that tho 
English were afiaid of a rise in the price of cloth 
if blieep-farmcrs wore ]f)ormittcd to wmd tlioir wool to 
bo manufactured in Scotland, and that the Scotch 
people weio equally alarmed at tho pvosi^icct of high 
prices for moat if thoir cattle could Ixi diivcn across 
the Tweed to a more profitable nCirket than Edin¬ 
burgh or Forth could offer. Tho commons allowed, 
though provisionally only in theory, voting being 
carefully alistainod flora, that, with those and two 
,or three other bxceptions, tho two countries iniglit 
make a trial of fine trade. One member observed 
in tho course of tho discussion that fioo iiitorcourso 
would indisputably lie beneficial to the mercdiants of 
both kingdoms, tho Scotch gaining wealth, and iho 
English wit—if clever enough to sell anything to 
thoir neighbours north of the IVced. 

Tho good-humour of pailiament was interrupted 
when the-session had lasted neaily a month by a 
subtle question, full of legal, political, and constitu¬ 
tional nicotios, which James felt delighted in starling. 
It was whctlicr the eliildren born in Scotland after 
tho accession of the king, and tho union of tho two 
crowns, wove to bo regarded, like those who had seen 
tho light before the great event, as aliens, or whether 
tlioy were to stand on tho same footing with EngUsh- 
mon, as native follow-Bubjocls under cno ruler. To 
James tho matter was not for a moment doubtful, 
all his notions of government centering in tho one of 
divine right of kingship, with subjects dopmdont on 
tho sovereign ac earthly things on the sun’s rays; this,, 
howovoii was not the view taken by the House of 
Commons, some of the leading membm of which 
ventured to suggest that, as \ho union of tho two 
crowns had not yet come to mean tho union of the 
two conntiios, tho cliLldicn of the north liorn alter 
his majesty’s aodossion wore in precisely the same 
position as those who liad come into the woild before. 
The difierenco of opinion gave liso to a teiriblo 
t contest of words in both houses of p.ai-lianient, eolioed 
all over the two kingdoms, every man taking his 
stand with either the “ Post-nati ” or the “ Ante-nali.” 
^’o settle tho matter, James ordered the law officers 
of the crown to draw up a slatci nt expounding the 
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, \S^ cS ^6 \aw authorities, in¬ 

cluding the* great Sir Edward Coke, resulted in 
the declaration that by the coiuraon law of England 
the “ rost-nati,’’ or children lx)m in Scotland after 
the king's ac{?ession, were ns little to bo regarded as 
aliens as if they bad boon born in Exelor or fork, 
and that only tho “Anto-jiati,” or individuals bom 
Iwfore tho accession, woi'O divided jwlitically from 
their English fillow-subjocfai, and if wishing to 
acquire tho same lights in the sauthora kingdom 
had to take out lettens of naturalization. The legal 
opinion was anything, but satisfaotoiy to tho members 
of tho House of Commons, who kept looking with 
constantly increasing jealousy upon tiie crowd of 
Scotchmen surrounding the king, and engrossing many 
lucrative offices under tho mown, to (he exclusion of 
Engh’shmen who, if not Iwttor fitted to do tho work, 
held themselves hotter entitled by biithright to gather 
•tho fruits of the same. Tersonal oonsidOrations of 
this natuio not being made to lessen tho bittornesa 
of tho strife, tho discussions soon assumed a tumul¬ 
tuous character, loading to the ultoranoe of spooohes 
all but revolutionary in tone. To still tho excite¬ 
ment, Salisbury advised a prorogation of parliament, 
and the session was adjourned acconlingly from tho 
middle of Decimfijcr, IGOG, to the 10th of Eobrnaiy 
of the following year. 

Tho two months’ rest, however, had little ofl'cet in 
calming tho pasrions of tho conunons. A few days 
after the reassembling of tho houso,‘Hir Christoplier* 
I’igott, who had boon chosen (o represent Bneking- 
hamshirn, after tho refusal of the government to 
admit Sir Erancis Goodwin, poured forth a torrent 
of abuse, not only against tho project of union, 
hut against the whole nation of Scotland. Ho said 
that they wore a pack of rclsds and traitors, and, 
worse than that, beggars; that they wore over eii- 
gjiged in killing each other and assassinating their 
rulers, there not having been a single king who Imd | 
not been murdered by his subjects; and that Iherefero i 
it would bo as rensfuiublo to unite Scotland and 
England a's it would bo to place a prisoner at the bar 
upon an equal footing with a judge on the bench. 
Tho house listened in silence to this extraordinary 
hfwangue, as if actually sympathising with the 
speaker; there was no applause, but there .vas like¬ 
wise no cxprcB.sion of disjdcaKuro from even a single 
member, .lames heard the next day of Sir Christo- 
phor rigott’s speech, and getting into a toncring rage, 
summoned at once his prime minister, commanding 
liim to take prompt stejis to bring the ]iJ)el1or of 
Scirfland within the reach of tho law. However, 
the strict royal command notwithstanding, Salisbury 
went to work leisnroly, and sending private informa¬ 
tion of what had haTqicncd to tho commons, left tliem 
to under stand that they must follow thoir own course. 
The hint was acted ujxm promptly, and by a vote 
the noA- day the house decided that the jnrisdtotioa 
over its meml.ers resid<xl within itself, and that the 
niemhor for finckinghamshiro, having broken the par- 
liainentaiy rules by his iiitemprato tuldioss, should 
1x1 expelled. Uni imraediatoly afh r, Kicholas IMle^, 
who had distinguished himself in the previous soSbion 


to 'w iuSwsit 
delivers another ill-natured ftltaek upon Seotfct^- 
Comparing England to a rich pasture threatened with 
an irruption of herds of famished cattle, he proceeded 
to draw a most desponding picture of the mdml 
and social state of the northern kingdom, desoribiug 
it as altogether out of the question and un&ir to the 
highest degree to marry such a beggarly country to 
a rich and flourishing state like England. He then 
asked, in language which never failed in meeting 
with a response in tlie House of Commons, whether 
the Ikmous “ I’ost-nati ” doctrine of the naturalization 
of the rising generation of Scots, by tho mere fact 
of thoir being bom under the dominion of the king, 
was really b^od upon tho constitutional law of tho 
realm. Once admitted, lie said, the doctrine might 
prove fatal to English liberty as well as nationality, 
ibr instances had happened, and might happen over 
and over again, of the crown being on tlio head of a 
prince holding sway over alien races. If Philip and 
Mary had left a malo heir, that son would have 
iuhoritod tho dominions of both his parents, and 
would have naturalized millions of Spaniards and 
Sicilians in England, without any roforencie to jiar- 
liamont. The arguments mode a great impression, 
which was incRwised when tho speaker went on to 
dosorilxj the results which in his opiniou woulil spring 
from the impending northern invasion. Alioady, 
he affirmed, the population of London was far tf>o 
numerous; tho existing trade did not suffice for tho 
supjxirt of tho merchants who attempted to live by 
it; and theio was not' sufficient preferment for the 
number of scholars who ciowded to tho univoisitios. 
What would heconio of England if Scothiiul wcie 
turned into it, heaven only could toll. 'Itic oration 
concluded, there was a burst of raptiuous applaiuio 
from all sides of tho crowded house, little hoiieful 
for tho union of tho two kingdoms rinto one Great 
Hiitain.' 

When Kicholas Fuller luwl sat down, Sir Francis 
Bacon arose. Bacon was known to bo tho only nnm 
in tho House of Commons, if not the only English¬ 
man, sincerely and waniily favourable to the union, 
and ho now came to vindicate his enthusiasm in tho 
cause he had long advocatwl in a magnificent speech. 
He commenced by entreating his hcaiera lo*raiifO 
thoir minds above all petty considerations and 
personal and national prejudices, and to look upon 
the proposed change from a loftier vantage ground, 
with tho eyes yf statesmon. It had Ixion said Hiat 
England would lie inundated with immigrants from 
tho noith,and that there would not lie suffieiont room 
and provision left for tho children of tlio soil. But 
to this assertion ho entirely demun'od; no such incur¬ 
sion was to bo expected, for the simjilo reasons tliat 
men, living in families, were not as easily moved as 
cattle, and that if a man brought with him no 
moans of his own, and had no way of supporting 
himself in the country to which ho came, ho would 
stan-e. Yet even if this wore not tho case, he deni^ 
that England was fully peopled. The eonntry oo^d I 
support with ease an immensely larger population 
than it had ever yet known; and fens, nommons, and 
wastes innumerable were crying out for tho band d 
the cultivator. If this were too little, the soa ,ww|-< 
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oMif cwwiaflir^e flwlo i^<wld ttlv4 Bttp^6rt to 
taeMuikads; Iroliknd W«M waiUng for oolonmtfl to 
oaltivkte its fertile soil, and the solitude of Vii-ginia 
WMI o!f)'ing aloud for inhabitants. To the olnoction 
tliat it Vas unfuir to unite poor Scotland to rich Eng¬ 
land,Bacon replied by saying that it was w'oll tho differ- 
eftoo consisICHl “ but in tl»o external goods of foi-tune.” 

“ For, indcwl," he conlijined, “ it must bo confessed 
.that fortlie gnods of the mind and the body they are 
like oumslvoa; to do them right, it is known tliat in 
tlioir cap.ifitics and undorbtandings they ore a peophs 
ingenious; inlahunr,industrious; incomagOiVnHant; 
in bfsly, liard, active, and comely.” The ailvantugcs 
of a union with buoh a race, he argued, wore not to 
1)0 measured by tho amount of money tlioy might 
have in their pockets. With n'spect to the legal 
part of the (piestion, ho expressed himself satiblxed 
that tho “ Post-nati ” wore already natui alized; but 
he tliought it odvisahle that this should ho formally 
deolivred by statute. Bacon concluded by pointiug 
out the dangers to tho iMJoploof England which might 
ensue if the proposals for union wore rejected; quari els 
might bi eojj: out, and estrangement, and even entire 
sepalation, might follow. On the other hand, if the 
raembore of tho llonso of Oommons would put all 
pnjudicuH asido, viewing tho question fioui tliehigliobt 
[luint of view, tho p(ummiunt interest of tho nation, 
they would make tho nnit(Ml kingdom of England 
amt jieutland to bo tho greatest mouuichy tho woild 
iiud ever seen. Tho oJoqueuco of Iho maiwollous 
siM'aker to w'hom tho honsu had listened, drew foith 
warm applause; but it was plain, uevcilliolesH, to all 
.obbOi'veiSjthat Nicholas Fuller had expressed its fool-** 
ings far more accurately than Sir Fianeis Bacon. 
'JWoring high abovo his age, a mighty iutolloetual 
giant, liiieon uncou'-ciously went loo far in desiring 
his |>arli,linentary eollcugnes, bcivilo woishipiicis of 
dospotisiu Imt a few yeaih kdoio, to raise theiuselvos 
at oneo to the height of btafesmon and philqtiophers, 
I'lio impmsbion made by Buoou's b]) 00 ch did not 
last long, it waning tho sooner ns U was generally 
perceived that in one impuilant ixiiiit it furnished 
no reply to tho ohjeotioiis* of Nicholas Fuller. If, 
aocording to tho “ I’ost-nati ” doctrine brought for¬ 
ward so prominently by James, England ami tJcotlaml 
wore calleil iqxm to unite ohiolly becaiibo all jK'rsons 
boiTi after tlio king’s onc-ossion wore within tho king’s 
allegiance, it sremed clear that England and B^iain 
might 1 k) called uiioii to join ono day under similar 
circumstances. Bacon, Ooko, and the judges might 
nqieat as oftem os they liked that tile naturalization 
of tho “ Post-nati'” was in jiorfoct. aocoidanco with tho 
law, yet public opinion, w'hii'U found its oxprehsiou 
in the lower house ot parliiuuent, refused to assent 
to it, dooming that if it was so, it ought not to bo bo. 
Novorthelofls, after dihcussions oxtoiiding over several 
mouths, the commons began to exhibit a very con¬ 
ciliating spirit, and soouuhI ready to take some stops 
towaids the union, partieulaily in tho all im^Kirtaui 
{Xiiut of oommoi'cial inton’onrso, when tlie conceit of 
tlie king once more npsot all pnaieedings. Douiuing 
his eloquonco irresistiblo, he rushed into parliament, 
and iiorsoually addressed tho niomliors. “ I am your 
king!” ho cried, in the tone of a achoolmastor oddiess- 
ing naughty children; 1 am placed to govern you, and 


sliall answer ftir your errors; I am a man of flesh and 
blood, and have my passions and affections like olUer 
men : I pray you, do not too fin' movo me to do that 
which jwwor may tempt mo unto,” Tlio tirade, 
absuid enough to set tho (•omi’uoiis laughing, was 
followed by no other action tlmu an lu-tiou at law. 
Obstinately bent upon asserting his “Post-nati” 
theory, James determined to aiail himM>lf of the 
kno'wn opinions of tho judges to obtain a fennul 
decision that ycoteli children bom aftoi' his aa-essioii 
were possessed of all Iho rights of native Euglishiueii, 
including that cf holding' kind. A piicoof greiind 
was accordingly bought in tlieiumoof ono Itiehaid 
Calvin, an iuEiiit bom at Edinburgh in KiO.), and an 
action was hronght in his iiauio against two persons 
who were supposed to have deprived him of his land, 
with a coriefativo suit against two other ]H'rbonHfor 
dolainiiig nqiers relating to the owneiship of tlm 
]»rojieity. The ease camo fiist Infoio tho court of 
Chanooiy, and was from thenre adjouraisl into the 
Excliequor ehaiulior, before tho loid ch.Uieellor and 
tho twelve judges. Two only of the judges nrgued 
that the elilld w'as an alien; but the other ten, to¬ 
gether with tlio elmneellor, laid down the law ns 
previously expounded in the deelaiatioii to piiilia- 
lueiit, holding that Itiehaid (Julviu was u natural 
subject of tlie king of Eiiglund. Tliongh no other 
decision had Ik'C'u expected fioni the btgimiing, the 
king bore himself as liuvhig obtoinedaguat tiiumph, 
Ills vanity and narrowmindedness preventing liiiu 
fioiu seeing tliat in the realm whiiji ho w'as iiiling 
public opiuicm«waH ovei topping legal opinions. iSimio 
time before Iho cleviui judges hial diclaied Itidiaid 
Calvin of Ediiilmigh to be an Euglisliman, he hail 
jiroroguod pailiamcnl in a x’ciy bitter mood. The 
Irtorogatiou took plaeo nominally fiom *lio llh of 
July, 1(507, till tho lOth of Noiembcr of tho same 
year; but the king had no inleiiHoii to seo the repre¬ 
sentatives of tho iialiou so soon again, and they did 
not moot till tho end of 1 luce yea is. It was the first 
attempt of James to govern without a iifnliament. 

Jlilhcrto the foreign jmlicy of England had not 
engaged much of tho king’s atti'iition; Imt events 
now foi C/Od him at lost to declare whether ho meant 
to follow in tho footsteps of Eli/.aln th, and uphold 
I’rotestautism on tho Coniinent, or wlu'tlier no would 
take tho opposilo couise, either luaiiitiiuing absolute 
neutrality, or allying himself with bpaiii. Indolent 
by nature, and valuing the lenown of deciding a 
knotty ixiiiit in theoli^y, or astrology, far more lliau 
tlio glory of arms, Jami's would h,ivo prefi'rnxl strict 
nnutrality above all, if his miiul liad hci n but stioug 
enough to airivo at a doeision ly' himself; as it was, 
ho merdly kept it as an ideal aim Ix-foro liim, allowing 
liis favourites to pull him in any direction mostiHin- 
vouient to their tastes or interests. Thus ho had 
come to eoncludo, in tho fiist year of his reign, a 
treaty witl Franco and tho Ni'thorlands, and iu tho 
second with Siiaiu; and it soonird highly prohiblo 
that he would in turn enter into alliuneos with all 
tlie sovereigns of tho known world, as long as they 
choso to send envoys for tho puijioso, well loadisl 
with gifts, and with nmsos caiiueious enough to 
•satisfy tho cupidity of the thick sw-ann of coiiiticMS, 
mule and femalo, which oiowd 1 ruouud the threuu 
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But lugiiiloss ftud profitable as seemed the amnso- 
mont of making treaties with foreign governments 
not intended to bo kept, the jmetimo yet was fmnght 
with danger; and circumstances occurred scon which 
s^raod to make it probable that the ailuurloHS foreign 
policy (set up by James would ond by involving Eng¬ 
land in war with all the great ix)woih of Europe at 
one "and the same time. By the tonus of his first 
treaty, the king had gmnlcd to the Eroncli and the 
I Protestants of Holland the right of levying soldiers 
in his dominions, and by his second treaty ho had 
granted the same right to tho Spaniards, so that the 
oppressed together will) their oppressors had a chance 
of meeting each other in England, and transferring 
thither, on a more or less limited scale, their battle¬ 
field. 'I’Jiis threatened to occur as early as tlio 
sumraor of 1 GOf), a year after James had entered into 
nil allianco Tiath Philip HI. On the 14th of May, 
1005, a Spanish fleet, carrying twelve thousand men, 
left Lislxm for tho Netherlands, under tho command 
i)f tho Grand Admiral Don Luis Fajaido, who received 
tho orders of Philip III. that, if unable to land his 
troops in Flanders, all tho ports of which were closely 
blockaded by tho Dutch, ho was to set them on shore 
in England, where, under tho benignant'sceptio of 
King James, they would find piotoction till means 
Could bo obtained to send them otjioss tho channel 
ill small l)ua,ts, piafoiubly English, which might slip 
over from time to time. The ypanish commander 
fully confided in tho gonorons impulses of James, 
showing his ti'ust in them ^tofoie loa'' ing Lisbon 
by forcibly seizing two Eii^ish vessels that were 
lying in tho roadstead, and cm 2 iloying thorn to malso 
up tlio retpiired number of transports. There wore 
many more French shijis to pick from; but Don Luis 
Fajardo did not give them a look, ovidenLly without 
confidence in heretic King Henry 1V. 

The now Armada sighted England towards tho end 
of May, and closely hugging tho shore, arrived off 
Dover on the 2rid of Juno. Hero, at tho narrowest 
jiart of tho straits, tho passage was barred by a small 
Dutch squadron, under Admiral Ilaultairi, who lioldly 
attacked tho Siianish flocst, though quadruple the 
strongth of his own. But the Siianiaids did not want 
to fight, and the two foremost mcn-of-war at once 
Koiiglit a lefugo in Dover Haibour, while the Giaiid 
Admiial with tho main body of his forces retreated 
tovrords Dnngenoss. Tho next day, Don Luis h'ajardo 
canfiously advanced again up the chanuel, his flee t in 
liattlo uflor, but ho hiiiifielx hidden on btiard the 
lai-gost of tho English nierchai.traen which ho had 
seized at Lisbon, their flag appearing to him much safer 
than his own. On the Armada coming up, tho Dutch 
immediately attacked tho enemy, and ondb more, 
without attempting fight, tho Sjianiurds fled in all 
directions, a number of them running info Dover, 
foiomost among tho numera the Grand Admiral. In 
tho heat of the jmrsuit, the bold Flemings advanced 
a little too far, nnfil tlicy were reminded by tho guns 
of Dover Castle that they had trespassed upon English 
ground, "’bo firing of one gnn might have been 
sufficient, but tho officer in command of tho castle, 
deeply imbued with Spanish symiiafJiios, and presumed 
to be in Spanisli pay, used all ho had, aiming so welk 
08 to kill more than a hundred men on Imrd the 


loading very nearly to an opening of hostilities against 
England, in which Franco seemed ready to join, 
Henry IV. bursting with indignation at the condu<!t 
of tho “ captain of arts and clerk of arras.” On tij© 
other hand, tho king of Spain felt equally angry on 
learning that his troops had arrived in England, but 
could not got out again. Quivering under the open 
throats of tho French and Dutch ambossadoro, James 
had summoned up boldness to give a direct refmoil to 
the demand of the Spanish envoy, a marvellous piece 
of effrontery, that the soldiers who had landed at 
Dover and other places on tho coast should bo con- 
ve 3 'od to Flanders in English vessels and under tho 
protection of English men-of-war; and tho Spauiaids 
not daring to go to sea again on their owm account, 
King Philip had tho ill satisfaction of seeing his 
soldiers locked up in England as in a mousetrap. 
Thi ough the importunitios of tho" Siiauish envoy, 
collided, as alwaj's, with rich distribution of bribes to 
favourites, James after a short while allowed himself 
to be prevailed upon to request tho 6tuto§ of Holland 
fo give permission to their armed enemies to pass tho 
channel unmolested. The demand was too utterly 
absurd to meet with other than a blank rejection, 
whereupon the king informed tho Spaniaids that they 
might remain in England us long as they liked, 
provided they lived at their own expense. 'J’o this 
the Spanish government, after soiuo negotiation, as¬ 
sented in principle, but forgot to send tho moiioy; 
and many of tho wrMohed men dcspatcliod by 
Philip III. having died of starvation, and olhcia 
gone as dosortors to Fiance and llolhuid, llio rest sot 
sail from Dover in a daik winter night, when the 
Dutch blockading fleet had been driven from the 
coast by a storm, and mudo their way across tho 
channel to Dunkirk and Gravolines. James had 
escaped war, but his peace policy ncvorthcloss liad 
leceivod a rude shock. 

Ilio pusillanimity and indecision of the king proved 
an advantage in tho end, if not to England, at least 
to tho Netherlands. Philip 111. had reckoned uiion 
tho assistance of tho English govornraont to put a 
stop to tho success of the rebillious Flemings; ho 
knew that the queen was entirely devoted t<» liis 
interests; he had won over by gold the principal 
favouiites of the king, and was paj'ing a largo ixaision 
to Salisbui y, chief helmsman of tho vessel of state; 
and he was not without lioiws that jealousj'^ of the 
growing maritttno power of the Netherlands would 
prompt tho trading classes to thiow their influence in 
the balance to quench national sympathy fu* tho 
struggling Protestants of tho Low Countiies. Stioing 
all theso expectations vanish, and all tho elements in 
his favour broken and kept in check by tho drowsy 
timidity of tho king, Philip came to the rosolutioii to 
make peace with his rebel subjects, oven at tho price 
of aoknowledging their indcpondcuco. lie had scat coly 
any other choice loft, tho power of the Dutch by sea 
having increased within recent yeara to such a degree 
as seriously to threaten the communication of Spain, 
with the Indies, suggesting fears that in a time not 
distant tho vast empire of the west might be entirely 
cut off from the mother oonutry, and a dcath-lilow be 
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D^^Q^^iatidtui, tbe S^Uh luiQg bent his pride so far 
os io heseeoh the Flemish heretics to enter into 
negotiations with his repr^entative, Archduke Albert, 
tho'first fruit of which was a six months’ truce, 
concluded in April, 1607. To show their contempt 
j for dames, neither the Dutch nor the Spaniards asked 
hiqi to take part in the negotiations, a proceeding 
which ho was moan enough to resent by .attempting 
secretly to upset the arrangements alro^y come to, 
and thereby to destroy all chances of peace. This 
dishonourable course was mainly due to the advice of 
Salisbury, who, besides his innafo love of intrigue, 
was driven to it by the fear of losing tho annual 
bribe of six thousand crowns mid to him by 
I’liilip III., in case tho latter should come to terms 
with his contumacious subjects. Ho therefimo in¬ 
structed tho English representatives at the govern¬ 
ment ot tho slates general, Sir Ralph Winwood and 
Sir Richard Sponsor, to use all their efforts to induce 
the leading statesmen to drop the negotiations, on the 
plea main^ that it would bo for the interest of tho 
republic to continue tho war, Spain having not yet 
l)ccn sufficiently humiliated to leave hopes that the 
offered peace would bo permanent. The invidious 
counsel took no effect upon tho rulers of the republic, 
chief among them John van Olden Bameveldt, a 
statesman of remarkably clear vision, and ardent 
adv^le of peace; and Sausbuiy’s diplomatic exertions, 
so far from retarding the agieement with Spain, only 
accelerated it, the secret motives impelling them not 
being unknown to tho politicians of tho oommonwealtli. 
To disarm the vanity of Jantes, tho Dutch invited 
him, after some delay, to join'in tho conferences 
opened at tho Hague, whore Franco was playing tho j 
lofty part of mediator, Henry TV. having despatched 
for tho purpose his great minister, rierro Joannin, 
tho colloaguo and rival .of Eosny. At the side of 
Joannin, the English plenipotentiaries came to make 
a poor figure, their instnictions compelling them not 
so much to help in tho conclusion of p<;aco, than to 
extract money from tho exhausted 'states general, 
James insisting that tho loans they owed to England 
hliould be repaid before he would guarantee their ftituro 
indopondenco. After loug and wearisome negotiations, 
tho Dutch government subsoribod to theso conditions, 
acknowledging a debt of 818,4081., which they pro¬ 
mised to repay in half-yearly instalments of 30,0001., 
reduced subsequently to 20,0001. Finally, on the 
80th of March, 1609, the treaty of peace was signed 
■between Spain and Holland, Philip JII. giving a 
general recognition of tho independence oi tlio rc- 
publlo, and Henry lY. guaranteeing it, as a soit of 
arbiter of European politics. To France the treaty 

g ive a laige amount of honour and glory, and to 
ngland a small amount of money. 

The money extracted from tho Dutch, small as it 
was in amount, was most welcome to Salisbury, who 


a child, the king kept giving away, day by day, and 
week by' week, large presents and prospective endow¬ 
ments to his courtiers, foolishly caroless as to whether 
be had a right to ^ve, or even whether the things 
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he promised were his own. Very frequently, James’s 
exchequer was^ so completely drained that for many 
months at a timo there was nothing left to ptvy the 
wages of the attendants and to buy a stock of daily 
provisions; and on one occasion tho lord ti oasuvor, tlfo 
earl of Dorset, was stopped in tho streets by the servants 
of tho household, olamoui-ing to get their allowances, 
and by enraged purveyors of tlie royal table, who swoi o 
that unless they got their debts paid they would let 
his sacjiai majesty starve. The unfortunafo tieasuror, 
breaking down under his heavy duties, died in the 
spjing of 1608, and was snocoedod by Salisbmy, who, 
j^Ious lest the important post should be filled by a 
rival, preferred to take the duties upon himself, 
together with tho chief secretaryship, llis fiist stoj) 
was to make a great and almost desperate ofl'ort to 
raise tho miserable condition of tho exchequer by 
imposing, without regard of |)arliamentaiy piosorip- 
tious, a number of new duties, chiefly on imports, 
and raising several loans; and this nut sufficing, ho 
sot out .on tho still more difficult tusk of Jltlempting 
retronchmonts of tho royal expeudituro. Tlio 'ring 
was ready to promise ariytliing, and almost touched 
to tears when his minister told him of the im¬ 
poverished state of his finances; but tho feeling did 
not last long, and a few days had scareoly elapsed 
before ho squandered treasure more lavislily than 
over, regardless of solemn ongagcpicntB and docla- 
lations, and still more regardless of the misery 
inflicted upon others by his monstrous wostofiilnoss. 
To raise money, Salisbujy established, and Imi teicd 
away to the highest hidJer, monoiiolios more oppressive 
than any abolished in tho reign of Elizabeth; laid 
customs-duties on articlos of prime neeessitj^; invented 
imposts upon trades and handicrafts, chiefly falling 
upon the jxxu’; and even sold to tho Dutch tlie right 
of fishorv on tho coasts of England and Swtland. 
Besides mose exactions, and ruinous efforts to cover a 
prodigality all but criminal, evoiy other means was 
empkiyed to bring money into tho exchequer. Tho 
dischaige of debts duo to tho orowm was enforced 
with cruel sti ictness; public lands were sold for half, 
or less tlian half, their value; and all officials wore 
ofdored to be more vigilant than over in demanding 
tho full acquittal of paymentH to which tho king 
could lay tlaim. Yet all exertions were fruitless to 
cover tho yawning gulf of royal iudebtednoss; and 
after a nine months’ struggle, Salisbury found that 
ho could get no further, and that nothing remained 
but to call in the efid of parliament to extract dame's 
from his financial difficulties. They had long ceased 
to be a secret to anylody, and Ihreatonod to become a 
national disgrace, the banknqd state of tho king’s 
exchequer, and wretched consequences resulting there¬ 
from having bocoino a themo of conversation at all 
the courts of Europe. At Brussels, James was pub¬ 
licly caricatured as half naked, dressed mainly in a 
hose doublet, with empty jKokots hanging out, and 
an empty purse in his hana 
Tho parliament which was to fill his majesty’s 
exchequer, and provide a sufllcient number of purses 
for his favourites, mot on the 9th of Febi-uary, 1010. 
Salisbu^, who opened the session in tho numo of Uio 
k^g, lost no timo in bringing forward his financial 
statement, winding up with a denrv <d for tho giaut of 
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new ftiul ejctttMjrdinary Buppliea. Clovorly marshaUing 
his figores, m& lord treasurer was aUo to prove that 
there nad not been the least prodigality in the king’s 
agcTOuditui'e, and that, if ho nod spent twice as much 
as nis predecessor, and got deeply jnto debt besides, it 
was owing solely to his intense desire to rule the 
country well, to make his snbjools happy, and to 
reward ti*uo merit whonovor itcfiiue within bis notico. 
Ife thought, the t) etumiur hinted, that hy this time 
all, or nearly all, who rcqniied rewarding had got 
their dues, and that univeisal happiness was not far 
off, and ho therefore Implored Ihe honourable members 
of the IJonso of Commons "not to allow the ship of 
state to bo wrecked at the entrance of the port.” 
After the flowers of rheforio camo the thorns of 
arithmetic. Salisbury demonstmted, by a compound 
process of division, addition, muitiplioataou, and sub¬ 
traction, to which tho members of the lower house 
listened with the dcopesl attoution without being 
able to camprohend it in tho least, that though the 
exchequer was baukinipt it was very near getting in 
an exceedingly flourishing and satisfactory state, 
nothing more to the effect being roquiied than tho 
grant of his own modest demands. These wore, that 
the house should vole for tho use of his majesty an 
immediate gift of six hundred thousand pounds, lialf 
of which was to bo employed to pay off a portion of 
tho debt, and the other half to moot extraordinary 
expenses; and that, hosidos this gift, solemnly guaran¬ 
teed not to form a precc-dont for f'dure demands of 
the same kind, there should be a peimanent grant to 
the crown of two hundred thousand jtounds a year, iq, 
addition to tho usual subsidies, which would give tho 
king an annual income of six Imudi-od thousand 
pounds, calculated to ho nearly fifly thousand pounds 
in excess of tho expenditure. The cxi»ndituie thp 
fixed, Salisbury allowed, was contingent on certain 
retrenchments which he had recommended, and to 
which his majesty had given his gracious conseut, so 
that, any doubt in tho fuHHmeut of tho royal word 
lieing impossible, the state of the exchequer must bo 
admitted to be settled for over on tho securest and 
soundest financial basis. The lord treasurer wound 
up his statement by declaring, in tlie name of his 
majesty, that if the honso would freely consent to 
assist the king in his need, he would, on his part, be 
ready to ludress all just grievances. Tho royal 
promise was brought.under discussion at once, and 
tho commons decided by a quick Resolution that they 
would 1)0 deeply grateful io kivp tJio grievances re¬ 
dressed first, and to be allowed to decide afterwaids 
.upon tho supplies. 

it was evident from the attitude assumed hy the 
members of the lower house that tlioy know them¬ 
selves masters of tlio position, and James thorofore 
Buhmitiod, with ill-coucoaled resentment, to pay fur 
tho relief of hjs difficulties hy satisfying the chief 
demands of the representatives of the nation. The 
discussion of grievances commenced immodiatolyj and 
soon assmaed tho proportions of a great constitutional 
batUo. Among the fust questions coming under tho 
notice of I ho eommous was that of the right of the 
crown to lay impositions, either in tho sliape of 
personal taxes or of customs-duties, uiwn the poo^e 
without the consent of parliament j and sUi-ting from 
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mattmu that had arisen of tho eff 

Salisbury to raise money, the debate soon assumed 
jwrtentouB forms of an in^iry into the general 
functions of the executive. The starting point was, 
whether tlio recent order Wing new dutie.s w^u ^ 
various imports was legal, Ino discussion of whie^^^ 
was taken up by the ablest spoakors in the house.' 
Sir Francis xiacon, who had the year before beeU 
appointed 'solioitor-goneral, and was striving hard to 
obtain court favour for a rise to still higher mgnities, 
stoutly advocated the royal proregative to deoiue com- 
monfial imposts without the consent of parliament, , 
" The king,” ho argued, “ had power to restrain goo^ 
from entering the ports, and if lie might pndiibit 
tlioir entrance, he might also oontinuo tho pronibition 
until a certain sum was paid.” Tho reasoning vras 
adopted by several other of the crown lawjws, among 
them Henry Yolverton, a friend of llacon, who 
astonished the commons by a new and extraordinary 
unfolding of constitutional doctiine. The law of 
England, ho assorted, with much emphasis, extended 
ouly to low watermark all around the shore of the 
kingdom, and beyond it overytliing was subject to 
the law of nations, which ignored both statute and 
common law. From this ho drew the argument tiial 
all things upon tho sea woiu under the immediato 
jurisdiction of the king, as solo representative of 
inteniational law within tho realm, and that he on 
this ground hsid an absolute tight to restrain any 
foreign morchandisro from approaohing tho shore, or, 
if so willed, to put a certain tax upon his permission 
to enter, in other words, to impose customs-du t ios. Tho 
speech was received,with indignation by tho commons, 
and as soon as Yolverton had sat dowi, John Martin, 
inomlier for Cliristclmrch, sprang to his fuel to refute 
his legal niceties and special pleadings. ^ All English¬ 
men, Martin insisted, wore hy the constitution of tho 
kingdom entitled to be judged by thp law of England 
and nc other, and the common law of the realm 
extended “ as far as the power of tire king,” in tho 
same relation to external government “ as the soul to 
tlxo body.” The life and wealth of tho merchants 
and mariners of England, ho added, wora “ upon the 
sesas,” and they had “ as good right to plough the sea 
as the iarmor had to plough tho land,” tho liberty of 
the sea being “ parcel of tho liberty of tho subject.” 
Immense applause followed the address of tho member 
for ChriBieliui’oh, who had touched a chord vibrating 
in tho heart of every Englishman. 

.James received'the report of the proceedings in the 
House of Oontmons with violent anger, and, to stifle 
further discussion, at tho beginning of May summoned 
tho members to Whitehall, to hearken to an oiution 
more astounding than any ho had yet delivered. Tlxe 
king began hy reminding his hoarora that they had 
now been sitting for fourteen weeks, without doing 
anything towards tho chief object for which they had 
been called together, the relief of his necessities, hut 
wasting their time instead in senseless discourse 
about matters affecting his high prerogative, which* 
tiiey had no right whatever to touch, and which he 
dared them to discuss any longer. "Kings,” he, 
exclaimed, "are justly oalW Gotls, for that they < 
exorcise a manner or resemblance of divine poww, 
upon earth; for if you will consider the attribute® 
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dwy fisn slutU Beo liow they agi^ it), tiio person of a 
Wnif. Ck)d hath power to create or destroy, mako or 
onmahe, at his pleasure; to givo life or send dca&; 
to judge all, and to be judged by none, nor account¬ 
able to any; to raise low things, and to make high 
things low, at his pleasure, for to God both soul and 
body ai*e due. And the like power have kings: they 
tnidee and unmake tlieir subjects; they have power of 
raising and casting down, of life and of doaw; they 
are judges over all tlieir subjects and in all causes, 
and yet accountable to none but God only; they have 
power to exalt low' things and abase high things, and 
turn their subjects like men at chess, a pawn to make 
a bishop or a knight; they inay cry down- any of 
their subjects as they do their money; and to thorn 
is due both the affection of the soul and the service of 
the body.” James finished his blasphemous speech, 
sounding in many respects like the out-pouring of a 
maniac, by assorting that kings existed before laws, 
the latter being mere free gifts of the royal will, to bo 
changed, taken Imck, and suspended at any time; and 
tliat subjects liad no more right to discuss the decrees 
of a reigning priuco than to contend against the 
ordinances of the Almighty God. “ 1 conclude then 
this point," he exclaimed, “touching the power of 
kings, ■will! this axiom of divinity, that as to dispute 
what God miiy do is blasphemy, so it is sedition in 
subjocts to dispute what a king may do in the 
plenitude of his power.” ITio commons stood like 
men transfixed, listening to this amazing speech, and 
wondering whether they wore still in England, or 
had been carricid through the* air into the dominions ' 
of the popo or tlio king of Spain. But there was 
evidently^ no time for aigurnents, and some of the j 
memboiH of the lower house liaving noted down the 
chief point8*of' the royal oiatiou, they quietly went to 
their homes, and next morning assoinblod again for 
the transaotiou'of business. It was decided, witliout 
a division, to appoint a committee to conSidcr the 
best moans to be omployed “ to obtain satisfaction ” 
from the king, and to protect the 'clainis and the 
interests of the commonwei^th. The work of the 
committee consisted in drawing up a Petition of 
Eight, in which the commons declared, in moilorate 
but firm language, that they could not and would not 
bo prevented from debating on any matter affecting the 
public inter<fflt, and that, without touohing the royal 
proro^tivo, they must hold to their duty of assorting 
the prerogative of tho nation. Against all expectation, 
Jamos received tho mombors of Ijio house who 
laid the document into his hands in tho most 
affable manner, doniaring with a serene air that they 
bad misundoi-slood his s^ieoch, delivered with no other 
object than that of warning them not to impugn his 
prerogative, which tliey now affirmed tlicy h^ no 
intention of doing, thus leaving him perfectly satisfied, 
lie had no wish, his majesty finally declared, to 
abridge any of their privileges, and ho gave them 
.full liberty to continue their discussions, only hoping 
^ that they would not forget bis wants. The commons 
.were almost as much surprised at tho now speech 
of James as at the oration in which ho hod compared 
himself to Almighty God. lliey could not quite 
understand the wonderful and erratic courses of tho 
. jfoya’ miud, yet they were more than over im¬ 
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pressed with tho foot of possessing a very extraordi 
nary king. 

The strange behaviour of Jamos on this occasion, 
fatal alike to his dignity as a sovereign and his 
honesty as a man, was occasioned only in p.irt by the 
boundless puerility and docoitfulnoss of his temtier, 
often hovering on tho border of mental aberration, 
bui duo still more to tibe deep imjn-ossion niado upon 
him by tho report of a frighfful event that had taken 
place in Franco, tho assassination of Ilonry IV. In tho 
twenty years that hiid elapsed since the great and 
sagacious king’had raised himself to tho throne by 
tho aid of Huguenot swords, ho had succooded in 
gaining tho love and admiretion of all his subjects, 
had j'cstojed peace to Prance, bnnight order into tho 
public finances, onoouragod learning, art, and science, 
raised industry aud commerce, spread proHi)orify all 
over tho land, and established a lofty system of 
freedom of conscience and religious toleration not 
known,to any other oountiy of llio oivilkjetl world,. 
Having now arrived at the mature ago of fifty-five, 
ho resolved to spend tho evening of Ids life in an, 
undertaking greater than any over attempted by king 
or omporor. It was tho formation of a federate 
Topubho of all the stales of Europe, presided over by 
a senate of wise aud disintereshid judges, who should 
settle all disputes anloug sovereign^ and nations, so fis 
to render further contests of arms unm-oessary, if not 
impossible, and mako, for tho first time since tho 
coming of tho gospel upon earth, its divine incciejds a 
loality. But to anivo at this grand and holj' pemio, 

' war had to be tlic beginning, tho angels, as quaintly 
expressed by tho Iluguonot- prcacliers, not having 
room for their work till tho devils h,ad been cliascd. 
The groat spirit of evil, witli them and with Hemy, 
was the ruling family of fjimin and Austi ia, pui3.sant 
upholder of iiojiedom, chief pi’otector of Jesuitism, 
and Bourco and centre of all superstition, bigotry, 
anil mental darknos.s afflicting Eur^. To strike 
a mighty blow against tho great Catholic jiowov, 
Ilonry lY., in the spring of 1010, assembled two 
armies in the south and tho west of Prance, intending 
with tho first to seize tho Italian province.s of Spain, 
and with tho sotiond to fall upon Austria, in concert 
with tho Protestant priuees of Germany aud tho 
opjiressed and persecuted reformers of Bohemia. 
Tho plan, far reaching as it was, had high chances of 
success, not the least being that of Henry, tho 
acknowledged greatest military commander of tho • 
ago, possessing fifty thousand trained fighting men 
and fifty millions of fiaucs, nnd his dnuhlo-headoil 
antagonist being nearly destitute of soldiers and 
completolj’ destitute of money. At tho beginning of 
3Iay, 1610, tho king prepared Jo place himself at tho 
head of the anny crossing the Ehino, and before leaving 
Paris appointed a conucil of administration, under tho 
nominal presidency of his consort, Mario do Medici. 
She, a vain, conceited woman, insisted on being 
crowned before assuming her functions, tho lito 
having never boon porfoi-med; and tho king, though 
most unwilling to spend an hour of time m useless 
ceremonies, consented, after much pressing, to tJie * 
fulfilment of her wishes. |.Tho coronation took place 
at the oathedtal of St. Denis on Mio 13 th of May, aud 
tho foiloiving day wc^ fixed toi 'ho solemn entry uf 







the queen into Paris. To meet her, Heniy loft the 
royal residonoe in the Louvre early in flic morning, 
escorted only by a small guard, which became 
separated from him in the narrowest part of the 
street of St. HononS, blocked up temporarily by a 
number of market carta The king’s carriage was 
making its way slowly Ihiough ^the crowd, when 
suddenly a man in the garb of a priest jumped on the 
step of it, drew a dan^^or from his bosom, and struck 
at the king, wounding him in tlio broast Henry 
threw up his arms, oiying, “ Je suis blesstJ;” but at 
the same moment the assassin dealt' him a second 
stroke, which wont right to the heart. He fell back 
on his seat without uttering another sound—ITenry 
the Great, the noblest, wisest, and tiuest king that over 
ruled Franco was no more. 

The assassination of Henry IV. ciuated the most 
profound excitement throughout the whole of Europe. 
All men felt that the dagger which pierced the heart 
of the groat Huguenot king had turned the gurrent 
of history, and the excitement was not lessoned by 
the fact that the true origin of the fatal deed could 
not bo discovered. It was in vain that the assassin, 
a fanatic and half insane monk, named Francis 
Havaillao, was put through all tho degrees of torture 
to get at the secret; ho sternly refused to reveal any- 
tliiug, and even when anived at the place of execution, 
and tied feet and hands to wild horses which wore to 
tear him to pieces, his lips remained mute and his 
eyes looked bright, cheered by the words of his 
oonfossor, who bent over him tolling him that tho 
kingdom of heaven was his. ITio tvild horses did* 
their work, and his secrets perished witli the assassin; 
but though the unknown hand that guided his dagger 
could not bo traced in legal evidence, all Europe 
seemed to be conscious instinctively of the direction 
from which the fatal blow had been struck. In 
Spain, Italy, and Austria tho priests mode no con¬ 
cealment of the joy they felt at the death of tho man 
who had established religious toleration, and who 
wanted to extirpate Jesuitism; and in Protestant 
Germany, Denmark, the Low Countries, England, 
and Scotland, there was as little disguise of tho 
belief that tho policy of Philip II. had once more 
prevailed in tho councils of tlie church of Rome, and 
that tho murder of tho Huguenot king was a crimo to 
be laid directly to tho charge of the ancient religion. 
In tho House of Commons, stirred to violent emotion 
by ihe nows of the faial deerl, it was resolved almost 
immediately that the English Catholics should pay 
their share of the penalty. The crime of the French 
monk was, in the opinion of the commons, an attempt 
not unconnected with that by which thoir own lives 
and those of tho who\p royal family had been endan¬ 
gered five years before, and they set to punish it after 
the same manner, by strengthening the penal legis¬ 
lation against the adherents of the old religmu. 
They iwgan by petitioning tho government to open 
A new pejiMscntion against recusants, by putting in 
force, vith the greatest j^sible strictness, all tho 
statutes against them, which request mot with the 
warm thanks of tho king, and promises of receiving 
full compliance. I’ho next step of tho lower liouse 
was passing of an act ordering all English subjects 
to take the new oath «f alleguiucH), which had Wn 
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leot her, Heniy loft the voted in 1606, in tie wake of tho discovery 6t the 
) early in iJio moraing, gunpowder plot, and tho adoption of which wOs 
guard, which became expressly forbidden to Homan Catholics by a breve 
narrowest part of the of Popo Paul V., published tho same year. Not oon- 


expressJy torbiddon to Homan Catholics by a breve 
of Popo Paul V., published tho same year. Not con¬ 
tent with thus exasperating to tho utmost the par¬ 
tisans of tho ancient faith, tho commons, having 
got into a savage mood, went on to inoreaso the 
already insupportable burthen of fines having over 
tho heads of the unfortunate recusants. Even mar¬ 
ried women, hitherto not subject to the recusancy 
laws, 08 being suppjsod, the same as in ordinary 
legislation, to bo under the influence of thoir lords, 
wore drawn by the now statutes within the circle 
of pcnaltios, one clause, among others, ordering that 
if they refused to take tho sacrament in tlio ohureh oi 
England thoy were to bo imprisoned, unloss thoir 
huslonds weio willing to pay ton pounds a month 
for thoir liberty. Fortunately for Itoman CathoUo 
wives, the clause was not rigorously enforeed. 

Tho roUgious oxoitemont consequent upon tJ»e 
murder of Henry IV. divoi-ted tho attention of tho 
members of tho lower house of parliament for more 
than a mouth from tho groat constitutional question 
on which thoy had boon engaged, and when they 
•■ocurred to it, towards tho end of Juno, it was with a 
gn*ator spirit of forbearance and moderation than 
before. On tho pioposition of Thomas Wentworth, 
member for tho city of Oxford, ouo of tho leading 
speakers on tho liberal side, it ivas resolved to draw 
up a list of gl'ievanais, and present tho same to tho 
king, and afterwai-ds, if tho behaviour of his majesty 
shoixld be sufficiently cohcilialoiy to indulge in hopes 
that at least some of tho complaints would Ixi remedied, 
to vote a moderate amount of supplies. They then 
«5t to make out the list, a proceeding whiefi loquiied 
more than a week. Among tho principal grievances 
were tho oxistenoo of the eccdesiastieal High (jom- 
mission court, the proceedings of which, the commons 
complaiiiod, kept increasing in tyranny; tho abuse 
of royal proclamations, some of them interfeiing with 
the liberty of* tho person, others with property, 
occupations, and inheriqpces, and all of them sub¬ 
stituting tho moio despotic will of tho govomraout 
for tho regular operation of tho law, the delay 
of many of tho courts, notably that of chancoiy, 
in granting justice, and bringing suits to a conclusion; 
the arbitrary juritdiction of the cocncil of Wales over 
tho four bordering shires of Gloueostoi-, Hereford, 
Salop, and Worcester; the ostablishmcnt of now 
inonopolios, mqgt oppressive among thorn tho duke 
of liunnox’s “ jiatent’’ for searching and sealing new 
drapery; and, finally, tho general augmentation of 
illegal imposts, taxes, and customs-duties, laid on with¬ 
out tho consent of parhamont. The long list of 
grievances, enumerated under nearly a hnndi'cd dif¬ 
ferent heads, was presented to the king on the 7th of 
July, by adeputaUoii of the nouso of Commons. James, 
on catching sight of the immense roll of parchment 
hold out before him, called out that it was big enough 
to serve for a piece of tapestry; but seeing the 
non appreciation of his wit in the earnest looks of the 
coDunons, he changed tone, engaging to give his best 
consideration to all the matters nlaced Wore him as 


consideration to all the matters placed before him as 
requiring reform, and promising in particular to be¬ 
stow his assent upon on act prohibiting the govern- 
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mcnt (ma. aisseseing aiiy further n^w im]^ia TPthout 
Iwrliamentaa-y oo-opemtion. To the majority of tlie 
commons the roy^ promises appeared satisfectory, 
and the next day they resolved to grant a supply. 

But in spite of all the exertions of the court party, 
they refused to give more than one subsidy and one 
fifteenth, sufficient to meet the most pressing neces¬ 
sities of the king, yet not enough to enable him to 
pronto the house for more than the space of a 
session. The intention was not openly, expressed 
in the speeches, but was well understood, for in the 
course of the debate one member was hoard whispering 
somewhat loudly to his neighbour, that the limitation 
of the supply would do his majesty good, and would 
servo as a subjKona to bring him to answer for him¬ 
self when he was wanted. IJis majesty’s faithful 
commons hatl como to understand most distinctly the 
jKiwer of the purso in the government of England. 

While the house was exhibiting in all its actions 
a deep distrust of tlie king, the |)eople, particularly 
junoTig the more educated and religiously trained 
middle classes, began to l<x)k upon him with a pro¬ 
found feeling of contempt. James well deserved it, 
his conduct, as in matters of state so in personal 
raannoi's and morals, giadually showing itself under 
the most despicable light. He bad never held much 
interoourso siiico his arrival in England with his wife 
and family, and as years advanced cstmnged himself 
more and more from them, leaving Ins consort to 
divert herself with lovers and father confessoi-s, 
and his children to grow up as they might, among 
soiwants, intriguers, and flattorors. He himself gra¬ 
dually came to devote noarlj' the whole of his time tef 
•hunting, drinking, and cock-fighting, keeping the 
veiy lowest company, and swearing terrible oaths on 
every occasion, tlio curwis being intermixed now and 
then with bits of sermons and sciups of tboology. 

Evon those vices, bad as they wore, might have 
bec'n jiaidoned by subjects very much incljped to be 
indulgent to a king, but for tlie last and most cri¬ 
minal of all bis tostos, his aifeotion fq}* male favonritos, 
whom ho used to kiss and caress in the face of the 
whole court, and to intrust with the most important 
affairs of state, constantly Imving the weliare of 
the nation at the mercy of some mean £md wicked 
crtif.tnro, distinguished by nothing else but good 
looks and porhaiw the cut of his oloHies. ITio pre- 
ponsity showed itself in a marked way from the 
moment of the king’s accession, and kept growing 
with evoiy year, until it reached a climax in tho 
advent of a minion more worthless mnd vilo than all 
his predecessors, yot at tho same time exercising a 
more absolute sway than any of them over James, 
and rising to such an extent as to gather in his 
own hands, without contraction and limitation, tho 
supreme power of the realm. This favourite was 
Itobert Carr, a handsome youth of obscure origin, 
bom in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, and who 
attracted the king’s notice accidentally at a tourna¬ 
ment, held in tho autumn of 1607, when serving as a 
page or groom to a Scottish noblonran. Riding up 
the lists behind his master, Carr’s horse became 
restive, and, plunging and shying, finally threw liim 
on the gr'ound, right in front of tho seat occupioi by , 

James. Struck with tho beauty of the hul, and 


hearing that his leg hod boon braken by the fall, the 
king gave orders to carry him at onoo into his own 
room, and to let tho royal sirrgeons attend upon him; 
and as soon as the tilting was over, he followed him¬ 
self, and sat down at the bedside to act as a nurse. He 
sat till late at night, and came b<ack next moriring 
and every day following, until his patient got bettor, 
performing in tho meantime not only the office of 
.nrtrse, brrt in addition to it that of Bohoolrnastor, ort 
discovering tho extreme ignorance of tho handsome 
3 ’outh. Leaving his couch on Christmas-ove, 1607, 
Robert Carr received tho honour of knighthood, and 
at tho same time was sworn a gentleman of the 
bodohamher, James indicating plainly that he was 
to be the now star at court. “Now tho English 
lords,” says Sir Anthony Welldon, “who formerly 
coveted an English favourito — to which end the 
countess of Suffolk did look out choice young men, 
whom she daily curled and perfumed their breaths— 
loft all hope, and she her curling and perfuming, all 
adoring the lising sun, and every man* striving to 
invest himself into his favour, not sparing for Ljuuty ' 
or flattery.” England, aftoi passing under the sceptio 
of all sorts of nders, was about to try a groom. 

Tho aspect and condition of James’s court, at tbo 
time the Scotch groom was rising into power, was 
graphically dosoribed in a letter of Lord Thomas 
Howard, a mcmiber of tho privy-cpuncil, to his friend 
Sir John Harrington, who wished to obtain a favour 
from tho king. “You must como well trimmed,” 
Howard wrote; “ got a new jerkin, well bordered, and 
not too short,: tho king saith ho likoth a flt)wing 
garment; and bo sure it bo not all of ono sort, but 
diversely coloured, tho collar falling somewhat down, 
and the ruff* well, stiffened and bushy. Wo have 
lately had many brave men who failed in their 
suits for want of duo obsorvonco of those matters. 
The king is nicely heedful on such points, and 
dwolloth on good looks and liandsome accoutrejnents; 
there •were eighteen servants lately disohaigcd who 
were not to his liking in tliese matters. Robert Carr 
is now most likely to keep tlie king’s affection, and 
hath done it wondrously in a little time. I'ho king 
leancth on his aim, pinches his chock, and smooths 
his ruillod garment, and when directing discemrso to 
others, ho lookoth at Carr. Tho young man doth 
much study all art and device; he hath changed 
tailors and tiromen many times and all to please the 
king. You must sec Care before you go to the king, 
as he knoweth his taste and what plcasetli. fn your 
discourse you must not dwell loo long on any ono 
subject, and touch but lightly on religion. Ho not 
of yourself say, * This is gfxxl or bad; ’ but, ‘ If it 
were your majesty’s good opinion, I myself should 
think so and so.’ At^ no mere questions than what 
may servo to discover the king’s thought. In private 
discourse, the king seldom speaVeth of any man’s 
temper, dis rotion, or good virtues; so meddle not at 
all, but find out a clue to guide you to the heart and 
most delightful subject up in bis mind. I will 
advise one thing: the roan jennet whereon tlio king 
rideth every day must not bo forgotten to bo praised, 
and the good fumiture above fdl. This not doing 
ruined a great man the other d.iy. A noble did come 
in suit of a place, and saw tli king mounting the 
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rotttt; h .0 delivered his petition, which was heeded 
and read, but no answer was given. The nohlo 
departed, and came to court the next day, and got no 
answer again. The lord treasurer was then pressed 
to move the king’s pleasure touching the petition. 
When tljo king was asked for answer thereto, ho said, 
in some wrath, ‘ Shall a prince give heed to a dirtjr 
paper when a beggar noteth not his gilt stirrups?’ 
Now it fell out that tho king had now furniture 
when tho noble stiw him in the courtyard, hut ho 
was overcharged with confusion, and pctsscd admiring 
the dress of tlio horse. Thus, good knight, our 
noble failed in his suit.” 

'nie bantoung tone of Lox-d Howard’s letter hnt 
thinly coveied, and not ihroughout tho whole com¬ 
munication, tho feeling of despair, shame, and misery 
moving tho heart of tho writer, as of every honest 
Englishman, at tho scones daily witnessed at court. 
“ You have lived to see the trim of the old times,” 
Howard concluded his epistle to Elizabeth’s godson; 
“you know what passed in tho queen’s days. These 
things aro no more tho same. Your queen did talk 
of her subjects’ love and affections, and in good truth 
she aimed well ; our kiug talketh of his subjects’ fear 
and subjugation, and herein I think he may do well, 
too, as long as it holdeth good. Carr hath all the 
lixvonrs as I told you before; the king toachetii him 
Latin eveiy momitig', but some one should teach him 
English too, for as he is a Scottish lad, he hath much 
ne<S of hotter langiu^e. Tho king dotli much oovot 
his prosonco; tho ladies, too, are not behindhand in 
their admimtion, for I toll you this follow is straight- 
limited, well-favoured, strong-shouldered, and smooth- 
faeed, with some sort of cunning and show of modesty, 
though ho well knoweth when to show his impudence. 
Unt 1 say, gotxl knight, yon ai© not young, yon aro 
not handsome, you are not finely; and yet will you 
come to court and think to ho well favoured? Why, 
your learning, your Latin and your Greek, your 
Italian and your Spanish tongues, your wit and 
discretion, may Ixt well looked unto for a time, os 
strangers at such a place; but these arq not the 
things men live by now-a-days. W'ill you say tlio 
moon shincth all tho summer day ? That tho stars 
aio bright jewels fit for Carr’s ears? Tliat tho roan 
jenny suiqmsseth Bucephalus, and is worthy to ho 
t)est)idden by Alexander? That his eyes are fire, 
his tail is Berenice’s locks’ And a few more such 
fixnoios worthy your noticing. Your lady is virtuous, 
somewhat of a good lionbowifc, and has lived at court 
in her time, and I btlieve you may veiituro her forth 
again; but I know those who would not so quietly rest 
wero Can’ to leer on their wives, as some do perceive, 
yea, and like it avcU too they should bo so noticed. 
If any mischance is to bo •wislxod horo 'tis breaking a 
leg in the king’s presence, for this follow owes all his 
fiivonr to that bout; 1 think ho hatli bettor reason to 
speak well of liis own hox’so than of the king’s roan 
jennet. We avo almost worn out in our endeavours 
to keep pace with this fellow in his lalwurs to j^in 
favour, but all in vain. W'hero it endetb, I cannot 
guosa.” It ended in Tlc>bert Garr baximing prime 
niinistor, and sovereign of England in all but nam^. 

Amon^ til© public, the doings of tho king and his 
now mimon gave rise to tlio most degrading I’eports 


and insinuations, which founf vent at last 
mont in a general outcry against his fitVourit^iii^ 
prodigality, and wastefulness. The oxplositai 
place in the Hou% of Commons in tho second part 
the session of 1610, an adjournment having taken 
place in Auipist, soon after tho vote of tho small 
supply for which the king had to wait so long. Hie 
ono subsidy and one fifteenth going but a very littlo 
way to satisfy the royal wants, tho commons were 
called together again at the end of Ootolior, to hear 
another slatoraont of the lord-treasurer about the 
oxtromo necessities of tlio crown. To this they 
listened in silonco, hut hoforo entering upon any 
discussion requested to be furnished with tho king’s 
full answer to tho petition of grievances, in all the 
paints enumerated. The demand led James once 
more to assume the absurdly haughty tone he had 
before attempted, of irresponsible d^ot. On tbe 6th 
of November, bo sent a message to the commons by 
tho speaker, tolling them that they must grant him a 
supply of five hundred thousand pounds, to make liim 
take into consideration their grievances, and that, as a 
remedy of some of them involved a serious loss to his 
revenue, they must raise tlie hitter by an additional 
grant of two hundred and eighty thousand pounds a 
year, not in iiTOgular subsidies, but “certain, firm, 
'and stable.” After tho promises already given by 
the king, and which wom coolly ignored in tlio 
message, tho now demands fairly itrifatod the house, 
and a stonn of anger hurst forth from all sides. ^ The 
prevailing system of favouritism at court and in tho 
government was openly, oriticisod, ono mombor ex- 
‘claiming tliat ho “wished tlio king would bo pleased 
to live of his own, to ixsmovo his ponsionors, aiuk 
lessen his chargos," and another iloclariiig tlsit it was 
“ unfit and disliononrablo that those should waste tlio 
treasure of tho stnto, who took no pains to live of 
their own but spent ovoiything in excess imd riot.” 
All the sjjcakors agreed that no suppEy ought to ho 
granted unless tho whole of their grievances wore 
redressed, whieh,proposal was adopted in the form of 
a resolution. Tho next day, pailiamcnt was adjourned 
by tbe king’s command,■> until, as was stated, his 
majesty had time to consider on tlio position of affairs, 
James’s chief object in tho adjounmiont was to try 
again tho weight of his own elo<iueneo, for which 
purpose ho suuiiKonod the principal inomhors of the 
lower house Imfore him at Whitehall. Only tlijrty 
answered tho cull, and with them ho cntoi'cd into a 
discussion, taking care, however, to start only topics 
of his own clioiee, and to do the chief part of the 
speaking. At length he asked, “ Whether they thought 
he was in ^nt, according as his treasurer and clian- 
eellor of the oxohequor had told tliom,” recpiesting tJir 
Henry Nevill, member for Berkdiire, to give him a 
direct answer. Sir Henry blandly replied that he 
had not tlio least doubt his majesty was in want, as 
stated by tho lord treasurer. “ Then,” exclaimed tha 
king, “ tell mo whether it belongeth to you that ere 
my subjects to relieve mo or not?"—“To this,” said 
tbe inomber for Berkshire, “ I must answer by making 
a distinotion. Where your majesty’s expense growetS 
by the commonwealth, wo aro bound to maintain it: 

, otherwise wo are not.” Tbe reply was of a khid to 
profit a king, though not a king of the stamp of Jaines.' 
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Uio 26Ui of November. Ou tJie day of meeting, a 
letter' was read from tbe king in wbklli he promised 
to remedy some of the grievances, but a^ed the 
oon^ons not to delay the vote of tho supph'os any 
lon^r. The letter was brought under discussiuu at 
once, but the debate led to nothing but poignant 
remarks about the king’s favourites, and a general 
exprossion of feeling that the house should not give 
way in the struggle in which it was engaged, or, as 
one -member quaintly expressed it, “not ronlonish 
the royal cistern without a guarantee.” it was 
finally resolved to thank the king for his proposed 
ooncossious, hut to toll liiiu plainly that the house 
would not lio satisfied, and would not vote any 
further supplies, niiloss tlio list of giievancos laid 
before tho governuiont underwent a serious exami¬ 
nation, loading to a rofonu of all or most of the evils 
under which the nation suffered. 'I’lio earnest re¬ 
monstrance was taken very ill by James; he had 
long been chafing under the language which was 
hold in the Ifoiise of Commons about his prodigality 
and the influonco of his favourites, and rousing him¬ 
self into another fit of wrath, ho declared that ho 
would bear it no longer. Summoning tho privy 
council, ho utleiod some wild BjicccheH about bis 
prerogative, dwelling again ou the godlike nature of 
khigs, but apparently losing sight of tho fact of hie 
own’naturo being anything but godlike, nor even 
of tlio high human oast. The councillors listened 
in sitoncu; Salisbury alone, who, next to his own 
poifumed minions, was tho only one to exorcise any 
influence over .James, took tho word, advising him 
to have patieueo. Tho king, more and more oniaged, 
cried tluft ho could not li.ivo “asmino patience,” and 
that ho was dotennined not to accept, Uie loi’gest 
supply which it was in tho power of tho commons 
to grant, if thqy “were to sauce it with such taunts 
and disgi’ueos as had lieon uttered of him and tlioso 
tliat appertained to him.” lie then talked of sending 
all tho members of the ITouse of Commons who bad 
attacked his conduct, or that of his favouiites to tho 
Tower, and it was with diflteulty Salisbui-y and other 
members of tho privy-council prevented him from 
'tdgning tho warrants. James’s anger having cooled 
dowti at last, he allowed himself to be persuaded 
to adjourn tho meeting of the commons for a few 
weeks, at the end of which, on tho 9th of February, 
IGll, parliament was dissolved by royal proclamation. 
Tho parliament thus brought to an eud had lasted 
more than six years, opening the ixSgn of tho first 
Stuaii king of England, in a manner significant enough 
to show that tho nation had amved at a turning-point 
of its history. The question whoUior England, having 
.become rrotestant and risen high in intelliMnoe and 
prosperity, should still be ruled by the will or fancy 
of a single man, or should be under the authority of 
fixed laws, springing from tho oolloctivo wisdom of tho 
representatives of me nation, had been fairly stalled by 
the first parlkmont of James; and to its successors was 
loft tho tosk to fight out tho battle, the issue of which 
was to decide whether tho flag of desjpotism, or of 
oonstituticmal liberty, should be floating over tho 
island kingdom. 

. Tha dissolution of parliament was tlio signal for 


James to launch into a career of tyiunny and extra¬ 
vagance more atrocious than anything ho liad yet 
attempted. So far from reducing his lavish expendi¬ 
ture, ho kept on increasing it in every direction, and 
to fill his exchequer had recourse to uio most illegal 
means, to plimder and extoition. lie began by 
issuing mandates to wealthy poi-sons, requiring them 
to lend specified sums to tho “public service,” no 
security being offered for tho loan, nor tho slightest 
prospect held out that it would over be rejiaid. Tho 
fear of arbitraiy proceedings ou the part of tho govern¬ 
ment made this source of revenue prolific for some 
time, but tho ciiclo within which “loans” could 
bo levied was necessarily restricted, and ingenious 
ways for raising money hod to bo hit upon. On 
tlio advice of one of his favourites, the king next 
leviveil an obsoleto law by whicli all ownens of 
lauded property were compelled to compound by a 
certain tine for not receiving the older of knighthood; 
and tho crop fioui this gold-fiold having boon taken 
in, another was opened in tho entirely original idea 
to establish a now rank of nobility, between knight¬ 
hood and peerage, under the title of Ixwonot, and 
to sell tho same to all comeiu for tho round sum 
of one thousand pounds sterling. Tlio scheme was 
startod by Sir Robert Cotton, a learned courtier, and 
greatly approved of ly Salisbury, who improssod itJs 
usofulneas upon James. When the latter hesitated 
to adopt it, for fear of offending all his new-mt^e 
knights, a nnmorous army, Salisbuiy cried, with 
fine malicious humour, “ Tutii, sir! The money will 
do you good, and tho honour wiR do tlio buyers very 
little.” To make his baronetcies go off quick, James 
gave his royal promise to hrait tlio number strictly to 
two hundred; but no sooner had these been sold 
when ho bi'gan bringing another two hundred into 
tho market, and after tliat a system of fioo-tiade was 
inauguiutod, leaving no one willing to disburse any 
sum approaching a thousand jionnds to complain that 
ho could not get a iiohleraun. At laftt, wnen there 
wore no people left with money in tl.6ir pockete who 
wislicd te beuome liaronots, J amt's sat the peerages 
up for sale. For five thousand ppunds, cash down, 
ho made a baron; for ten thousand, a viscount; and 
for tu’ontv thousand, a bolted earl. The manufacture 
of nobility, liigh and low, produced very handsome 
sums; nevertheless, tho more tho money camo flowing 
in on tho ono side of the royal treasury, tho fptoi 
it seemed to flow out on the otlier, tho receivers 
increasing at a much larger ratio tlian the givoi-s. 
With a view of getting rid of some of tho former, , 
James after a while had rocoiii'so to the desporato 
expedient of publicly notifying to his Scottish subjects 
tliat thby must coaso applsdng for bounty to him, as 
to an all-beueficcnt “ lang-i»-law.” A proclamation 
was issued at EiRnburgh, setting forth that the doily 
visit of persons “ of base sort and condition ” was not 
only very vupleasant to his miyosty, they being in 
his opinion and that of all beholders but “ idle rascals 
and poor niisomble bodies,” but that tho realm of Scot¬ 
land itself was disgraced by this influx of its sons to 
tho English capital, tho people of it getting into tlie 
belief uiat the native oounti'y of their lawful ruler 
contained no persons “ of good rank, comeliness, nor 
credit” To check lie poiogrina ions of liis northern 
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subjects, James at the same time ordered that no “After some great losses add many years’sorrows,” 
captains of ships slionld transport any passengers the hero addressed the minion, “ it has come to my 
from Scotland to England without license of the knowledge that yonrself, whom I know not but hy an 
privy council, a special interdict being laid uixm the honourable feme, hath been persuaded to give mo and 
movemontofporsonsgoingsoulhward upon the errand mine our last fetal blow, by obtaining from his 
of recovering old debts, which, said the royal pro- majesty the inheritance of my children, said to ho 
clamatiou, “ is of all kinds of importunity the raaist lost in the law for want of a word. This done, 
unpleasiug to his majesty.” there remaineth nothing with me but the name 

Six weeks after the dissolution of parliament, on of life, despoiled of all else but the title and sorrow 
the 25th of March, ICII, the king’s chief favourite thereof. His majesty, whom I never offended, 

for the time being, Eobort Carr, was raised to the stayed me at the grave’s brink: not, as I hope, 

peerage, under the title of Viscount Bochester, the that he thought me worthy of many deatlis, and 
step indicating that the minion henceforth would to behold all mine cast out of the world with myself^ 
take part opemy in tlie government of the realm, but as a king who, loving honour and truth, hath 
I’rovious to his elevation to the peerage, tbe whilom received a promise from God that his throne shall 1)0 
groom hml employed his time to acquire a suitable establisliod for over. And for yourself, sir, seeing 
foj-tuno, and when tlio iiateut of nobility was issued your feir day is but now in the dawn, and mine 

to liiiu, ho found himself one of the wealthiest men in drawn to the eveniirg, your own virtues and the 

the kingdom. By dint of confiscations and extortions king’s grace assuring you of many fe,vourB and mnoh 
i of all kinds, James provided his minion not only with honour,! beseech you not to begin your fiiist building 
abnndance*of money, hut with largo landed estates, upon the ruins of the innocent, and that thoii- sorrows, 
one of the properties mode over to him Ixung taken with mine, may not attend yotir first plantation, 
from the aged hero still confined in the U’ower, Sir 1 have been ever bound to your nation, as well 
, Walter Ealeigh. Queen Elizabeth had granted to for many other graces as for the true report of my 
Ealeigh, in recompenso lor his great services in do- 'trial to tbo king’s majesty, against whom had I boon 
fending England against the Spanish Armada, as found malignant, the hearing of my cause would not 
^oll as a reward for his lai^o colonization schemes have changed enemies into friends, malice into oom- 
and enteiprisus, iu which ho had Bi>ont his family passion, and the minds of Uie greater number then 
fortune, the manor of Shorhomo, in Dorsetshire, a present into the commiseration of mine estate. It is 
sjdeudid domain, once belonging to the see of Salis-_ not the nature of foul treason to begot such fair 
bury. The estate was greatly improved by Raleigh, passions; noithca* -could it agrw with the duty and 
by the purehaso of surrounding lands, arid the erection love of faithfiil subjects, esj^ially of 5 jonr nation, 
of many buildings, among others a splendid mansion ‘ to bewail his overthrow wlio had conspired against 
i for his own use, he considering it liis chief propoi’t}', their most natural and liberal lord- I therefore 
and one that was to be the princiml heirloom of his trust, sir, that you will not bo the first who shall 
dosci'ndants. Shortly btiforo tho death of Elizabeth, kill us outright, cut down the tree with the fiuit; 
foaling evil days approaching, Ealeigh executed a and undergo the curse of those that enter tho fields 
fxmveyance, by which Lp assigned the domain to of the fatherless.” 'lire letter had not tho least 
trustees for tho benefit of his wife and eldest son, eSect; nqr were tho further stops ofitalcigh in pro- 
only reserving part of the income to himself during tecting his property of tho slightest use. As a last 
his own life. The settlement was not only loft un- step, Lady Ealeigh herself went to Hampton Court, 
distmbed after Ealcigh’s condemnation, followed by a whore James was residing, and threw herself at his 
pardon, hut formally approved of in the course of the feet imploring justice. 'The king passed her by 
same year by tho king; but this did not prevent tho in silence, hanging on tho arm of his minion, and 
royal favourite from making a grasp at the property, leering at him with his big, wolfish eyes. Dospairing 
Looking about for fine estates upon which to snp|x)i t to move tho heart of the despicable tyrant, yot«on- 
his rising dignity, liobert Carr cast his eye on tilior- couraged by the persufision of her frienda to make 
iKime manor, and he had not long to wait for accom- one more attempt to tho oflFoct, Lady Ealeigh finally 

J dices who would help him to rob tho owner. Tho wont to Hampton Court with her two kms, the 
awyors whom he sot to woi k discovered that the oldest, Walter, a youth of sixteen, and a yorrngor 
' original gift of tho .'stote hj- Quoem Elizabeth oorr- boy, Carew, boiw while residing with her husband in 
tained a flaw, the clerk drawing out tho document the Tower. Shu again throw herself at the king's 
having misspelt or left out several words ; and tho feet, and bqgfflcd for justreo and for mercy in terms 
case having Irccn laid before Cliiof Justice PoAam, a that might Mvo touched the most savage barbarian, 
tool of the government and declared enemy of Ealeigh, But there/was nothing in tho idiotic despot that 
i bo at once decided that the grant was void, and tlmt a womanr could stir in the depth of her sorrow; 

I tho king was at liberty to bestow Sherborne upon kneeling before him, James coldly looked at tho 
whomsoever ho liked. Tbe report of this attempt to noblo lady, mumbling, “ I maim have tho land; 
rob him of Lis property, the only source of maintenanoe T maun have it for Carr.” Raleigh’s wife rose in 
of bis family, throw the noble prisoner in tlie Tower indignation, and hurrying back to her prison, sank on 
into tbe greatest consternation, and in his danair, her knoot, praying in tho bitterness of hor soul that 
knowing tliat it would Ix) vain to seek for Gotl would puni^ the wicked monsters who were 

remedies, he sat down to pen a touching appeal to the bringing ruin upon her, ruin upon her children, and 
king’s fe,vourite, imploring him to have pity upon his ,rBin upon England. 

wife and ohildiun. On his elevation to the peerage, Carr was also sworn 
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jli; ait A jnewlxsr of Uio privy oounoil, and from that 
moment began to take an active share in the govem- 
ntent, ruling the court and the cabinet, and making 
the miMrable king in almost every instrace the mere 
mouthpiece of his wishes. There was only one man 
left strong enough to oppose him, and his (mposition 
was not destined to last long, Tho son of Burleigh, 
worn out with fatigiio, ambition, study, hard work, 
intrigue, and licentiousness, began ailing in the sum¬ 
mer of 1611; and while engaged in unceasing activity, 
labouring day and nigbt to induce the commons to 
assist him in bearing tho hnanoial burthens that 
weighed heavily upon his mind, expressed to his 
intimate friends a prosentimeiit that his life would not 
last much longer. Towards the end of the year, ho 
broke down rindor a severe attack of rheumatism, which 
was 6omplicated two mouths after by a new disease, tire 
amio, brought on by earoloas exposure to tho night air. 
However, ho ralli^ somewhat in March, so as to bo 
able to walk in his' gardenhut the change did not 
last long, and at the beginning of April ho made up 
his mind t<.> try the efficacy of tho mineral waters of 
Bath, although told by his physicians that they would 
only prove injurious to his health. But Salisbiny 
felt anxious al)ove all things to bo quiet, and to l)o 
away fiom tlio knot of brainless favourites, con- 
tompliblo in his eyes, who, as ho was well aware, 
wore only waiting for his dijath to enter upon a 
scramble for his offices, if not for his property. TIo 
set out for Bath towards the end of tho month; and 
l)oforo starting he twice went into tlie privy council, 
speaking on each occasion ‘for nearly two hours, 
atloniptiug to impiess upon his colleagues tho neces¬ 
sity of entering upon ret ioncbraejitH, and of coming to 
an undofslanding with (ho representatives of tho 
nation. Salisbury remaiuod at Ikith for sixteen days, 
at fii'st improving a little, but soon after getting 
rapidly worse,, his weak body tortured by shooting 
puns, and his strong mind harassed by tantalizing 
fears, bringing from the remembrance .of the plotters 
ho hod left l^iiind him in the capttil. Fear and 
agitation kept growing from day to day, till ho re¬ 
solved to make his way bhek to London, to drag 
himself once more to tho council table, and to warn 
the king witli liis dying breath that ho must reform, 
andS.hat tho ruin of tho country was hanging in the 
balancH). He left Bath on the IPth of May, but beforo 
he had gotie far he fainte-d iu his litter, upon which 
his attendants placet! liim in a coach, where ho could 
lie outstretclied, and slowly took him to Marllwough, 
to lodgings in the ptirsouago houSb. The dying 
minister and bis suite arrived at Marlborough late in 
tho evening of Saturday, tlio 24th of May ; the fol¬ 
lowing morning he seemed to have rallied slightly ; 
but at noon on Sunday it Ixjoomo evident that his 
end was iroproaching. “ After dinner,” relates his 
chaplain, the Rov. John Bowles, “ Dr. Poo did rise, 
and I came unto him. My lord’s head lay upon two 
.pillows, upon Master Townshond’s lap. Ralph Jack- 
son was mending tho swdng that supported him. 

saith he. Mot me up hut this once.’ Then he 
oalW to Dr. Poe for his hand, which having, ho 
griped somewhat hard, and his eyes began to sottlo; 
■when ho cried ‘ 0 Lord I’ and so sinked down without 
groan, or sigh, or struggling.” Tho bust of tho 


statesmen of the Elizabethan ago was gone to his 
rest. 

The news of the death of the lord trcaBiirer was 
received with great and general satisfaction through- 
out England. Most of the exactions, illegal im^wsts, 
and other oppressive measures of which tho govoni- 
ment had been guilty witliin the last few years, weio 
ascribed to him; and he was indeed so far responsible 
for them as ho had not used tho groat jwwer ho 
possessed sufficiently for the good of tho nation, but 
had nmdo it his guiding policy throughout to ploaso 
tho king in tho first instance, so as to keep his 
.position, and only looketl to tho public benefit when 
ho could do so witlioiit fear of losing his court 
inflnonce. But want of strength, and a cei-fadn un- 
scrupnlousucss in getting livids out of tho way of his 
own ambition, had been the greatest faults of the 
minister; and the people had soon to find that those 
succeeding him in ]Kjwer were as immoasurahly liolow 
him in general honesty of jaiipase, as in administra¬ 
tive talbut, and capacity for work. 'J'ho sdramMo for 
his offices, which Salisbury expected to occur as soon 
as he was out of tlio way, took plaex) immediately 
after the nows of his death arrived in London, and 
for some days it seemed uncertain who should bo tli“ 
new treasurer and tlio new socrotaiy of state, or 
whether there should bo a ti'casurcr and a secretary 
of state at all. Robert Can* was anxious to be 
Salisbury’s successor in Ixith places; but he had sharp 
competitors, who wei’o the more formidable as the 
king was getting slightly tired of his favourite, having 
, enjoyed the pleasure of his company unusually long, 
and yearning for tho sight of other handsome youths 
with golden locks and jiorfumod breath. However, 
not to break with his minion tai suddenly, James 
allowed him to take tbo secretaryship of state, giving 
the white staff of tho loul treasurer to the earl ot 
Suffolk, lord chamberlain, whoso indisjieusable lady 
had begun again curling and perfuming lieautifiil 
lads, fit for attendance ujion his majesty. The earl 
succeeded in filling his post to tho king’s satisfaction, 
being possessed of muph energy, and entirely un¬ 
scrupulous in placing new bnrtliens upon tho people, 
and raising money by any means within his roach; 
but Robert Cair did not got on so well, his ignorance 
and idleness being cfinspicuous olxivo all his other 
qualities, unfitting him oven for ordinary clerk’s 
duties. TIo had tho sense, after a while, to jwreeive 
his inability to do the woik of a minister of state, 
and on his demand two gentlemen of ability, Sir 
Ralph Win wood and Sir 'I'homits Luke, vere nomi¬ 
nated joint secretaries, he jcsciving to himself a shaio 
in power, and assuming in tlio meanwhile tho duties 
of ford chamberlain, vftcated by Suffolk. An appoint¬ 
ment more important than either of those had been 
made some mouths before in tlio elevation of Goorgo 
Abbot, bishop of London, to the primacy of England, 
vacant by the death of Archbishop Bancroft. George 
Abbot, the son of a poor clo^worker settled at 
Guildford, in Sunny, had attracted tho atteutiuu of 
James, as chaplain to tho Scottish oarl of Dunbar, and 
writer of a treatise attempting to prove that the 
mysterious Gowrie murder had sjirung from a con¬ 
spiracy against tho king: the pamphlet, ovomuining 
with fulsome laudation of tho loi- .1 wisdom, led to his 
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being raked to the hkliopric of Liolifleld, from which 
he was transferred to London, and finally to Canter¬ 
bury. Abbot’s elevation to the primacy was goiio- 
tally looked upon os having a political significance, 
be being attached to Puritan principles, and having 
shown some courage in the House of Lords in the de- 
fenoo of popular rights against the attacks of the ultras 
in church and sfaio. But his first moaHures scarcely 
justified his renown fur lilxjrality, clorical or political. 

In the midst of his hunting and drinking diver¬ 
sions, and 2 )lay with liis minions, James oa'asioually 
languished, feeling the w'unt of change and more 
Varied amnsoments; and when in this mood ho mostly 
look refuge in tla'ology, writing books, and dolivoiiug 
sennons to his Couitiurs on Christian wisdom, and 
kindled subject.s. The npplanso ho met with sug- 
gosiod furfJior offoits in tlio same direction; and in 
tiio end tlio idea ooenrrod lo his majesty that ho 
ought to sit now and then in judgment on heretics, 
showing to the woild that he was not merely no¬ 
minally hdt in reality Defender of the Faitli. An 
opportunily to caiTy out iho pkn soon offered itself 
in the apprehension of one Bartholomew Legale, a 
citizen of London, acicnsod of dissemiiuiting .Aiian 
herosicft, and of having imhliely declared his dis- 
liolief in Iho Trinity. James ordered the prisoner to 
he hrought heforo him, and Laving severely cross- 
examined the iiiiui, in presenexj of several bishoiis, 
who throw uj> their hands at the astounding sagacity 
of tlieir moimi-eh, he at last elicited fr in tho hoi-etie’s 
own lips that he had not humbled himself io woi-ship 
Iniforo Chiist for seven years, his prayers dming all 
that lime having boon directed solely to God Ihe 
Father. On hearing this confession, his majesty, in 
uttcT honor, kicked the man with his foot, and com¬ 
manded him to bo given over to justice, to bo dealt 
with according to Ida merits. Tlie cousistory court 
at once laid hold of tlio citizen, who was thrown into 
Newgate, triexl, convicted, and sentenced to bo 
burnt. But a litdo difficulty still offered itself. 
The king was told that there were grave doubts 
about the legality of the proce,edings of the consistory 
court, it possessing no jurisdiction in tho case, be¬ 
sides which an act of Elizabeth had formally abolished 
all statutes concerning tho burning of heretics. 
However, James was determined to bum, and ho 
therefore directed Archbishop Abbot to write to tho 
loi-d chancellor, Lord Ellesmere, requesting him to 
got the opinion of some "f the judges in the matter, 
with a hint to select his persons well. Ellesmer'e 
did ns ordered, and snccecdod in procuring the 
verdict of a number of legal dignitaries, including 
^con,but excluding Sir Edward Coke, whose belief 
in the necessity of uirholding the forms of justice was 
greater than even his* subsoi’vionoy to the crown, 
declaring that the Ariau might be given to the flames 
withent hurting tiro law. The king now had tho 
satisfaction of signing the warrant “do herotico 
oomburondo,” and Bartholomew Legate was burnt at 
Smitbfuld on the 18th of March, J612. While ho 
was preparing for death, another sufferer was nearly 
re&dy to shar-e the sumo fate. Dr. Neilo, bkhop of 
Lichfield, a pi-elate distinguished by the obsoquions- 
ness of his loyalty, Lad been eagtrrly watching the» 
king’s newly aw.'ifcened taste for Eerotio-hunting, and 


while the lawyeirs were di^ntibgJ'abiMit iSte flr«i| 
victim, had dragged to light a second, in a poor 
fellow called Mward Wi^tman, whom he ohai;^ 
with entertaining the errors of ton heresiarohs, 
including the false doctrines of Maniohmns, Oerinlhas, 
and Simon Magus. Wightman’s solemn declaration 
that he had never heard of these names, nor of Brose 
of a number of other terrible heretics whoso dogmas 
ho was accused of holding, greatly told against him 
in the consistory court, and he was unanimously 
declared to ho guilty, and sentenced to tho flames, 
lie was burnt a few weeks after Bartholomew Legate, 
an immense crowd looking on at their sufferings, 
cursing tho tyrant and his tools, who after years of 
happy peace wore lighting anew tho fires of persecu¬ 
tion. A third victim had been prepared for Smith- 
field ; but the attitude of the people had the effect of 
frightening tho king, and he hurriedly sent his 
ros 2 >ito, to all appeal unco struck with the conscious¬ 
ness that murder might, bo dan^rous, even though 
it bo legal murder. 

Tho burning of heretics and active negotiations 
for tho marriage of his two eldest children occupied 
James at one and the same time, in the spring of 
1(512. His oldest, Prince Henry, had arrived at tho 
ago of eighteen, while the next, Princess Elizabeth, 
was but two 3 'oars younger; and to many tho two to 
suitable pai’tners had long been tho chief labour of 
England’s diplomatic envoys at tho principal courts 
of Europe, their efforts receiving the hearty en¬ 
couragement of the king. James had several reasons 
for wishing to got wives and husbands for bis chil¬ 
dren at as early a i^eriod as pos.siblo, tho firot being 
that their nuptials entitled him to a largo sum of 
money from tho nation, by tho ancient custom of 
feudal aid ; and the second that he wished to get 
them away from their mother, who did overj’tliing in 
i her power to set their minds against hor consort, 
insiuring^ tliem with feeling of contempt, if not of 
haticd agakistjiim. Imiiellcd by tlicse considerations, 
tho attempts of* James to many his oldest son and 
daughter liad commenced vorj' early, and been pushed 
in all directions. With ’Siwin treaties for a double 
marriage had been on f(X)t almost from the day of his - 
accession; but the chief object of Philiii III. being to 
lure tho govei ument into a war against tho Dtitch 
Protestants, and ho iiercciving before long that what* 
over else his royal brother of England might do, he 
certainly would not fight, tho matter gradually 
dropped, and the rich infanta who was going to bring 
a couple of millRms of golden ducats to lb i nee Henry, 
littlo by little vanished out of sight. Jaipos next 
entered into negotiations with the duke of Savoy, who 
solicited tho hand of Princess Elizabeth for his heir 
ai)paront, and offered that of his sister for the ao- 
oeptanco of Prince Henry, the lady to ho aocompanied 
by a dowry of half a million ducats. Tlio king 
thought tho money was not enough, which led to tho 
breaking off of communications with Savoy, and tho 
taking to of fresh ones with Tuscany, Franco, aq| 
several Cferman prinoodoms. In Germany the negoi 
tiations wore conducted hy Sir Ralph Winwood, an 
ardent Protestant, who exerted himself so zealoutJy 
in tho matter as to bring about an actual treaty, 
furnishing his ixiyal master not only with a son-in-' 
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Ma mcetittg of Luuteran 
held at WeSel, early in the year 1612, it was 
Mtldlyed to mako James protector of a Protestant 
Hi^n, tJMut to be formed against Austria and papal 
enenoaobments; and in order to bind more closely the 
ties connecting reformed Germany with refonnod 
England, Frederick V., count palatine of the Khino, 
andc^ of the seven eleotoi’s of tlie empire, a youth 
bom in August, 1696, and therefore not quite eighteen, 
offered his hand to Princess Elizabeth. The envoys 
conveying the offer arrived in London at the begin¬ 
ning of May, and assisted by Sir Itolph Winwood, 
who meanwhile hatl been made secretaiy of state, and 
had found means to win Oarr over to his views, as 
well as Archbishop Abbot, who strained every nerve j 
to bring about an alliance which he deemed highly 
important to the Protestant iutoest, they completed 
the affair with great rapidity, biiuging the king to 
sign tlio marriage contract between his daughter and 
the count iKilatine on tho I6th of the month. James 
could have no idea when thus hastily putting his 
name to a piece of paper, that the act would lead one 
day to tho exile of his own descendants, and tho occu- 
2 >ation of tho throne of England by a foreign dynasty. 

Prince Fiwlcrick, count ])alatine of tho llhigo, duke 
of Ilavaiia and Silesia, and elector, cuiibearOr, and 
high steward of tho holy lioman empire, was not a 
lazy^ lover; and anxious to see with his own eyes 
what kind of brido his agents had got for him, he set 
out for Bliigland as soon as learning that tho maiTiage 
contract luid born signed by his royal father-in-law. 
What aocclemtel his sjicod Wiw the news that his 
alliance with Princess Elizalioth was creating un¬ 
bounded onthusiasm all over tho country, tlio cause 
of which ho naturally’ascii bed to his own personal 
qualities, not awain that it was jrarely political and 
religious, the long-pending negotiations with Spain 
! iiaving served thoroughly to frighten all I*rotcstants, 

[ who now gave way to i qjoioings at tho prpspoct of 
the heroditaiy rulers of tho realm being drawn over 
liyblogd allhuices moroand moietu tluvreformed fiuth. 
However, tho reception of tho count palatine in Eng¬ 
land was all tliat ho could desire, for on hearing that 
the ship in which ho sailed hud arrived at Gravesend, 
all Loudon put itself in festal attiro, and on his barge 
Iiassiitg np tho Thames to Whitclrall, the banks of 
tho liver wore lined by thousands of spectators, who 
shouted themselves diaf in bidding Mm U'clcorao. 
James, received his future son-in-law with much 
.cordiality, duo not a little to tho fact of his having 
heard from Winwood that the doctor* held tho very 
highest opinion of his princely wisdom and scholarly 
accomplishments, and, what was little less important, 
that his august consort hated him. Tho queen, indeed, 
had all along been scheming to got a Spanish prince 
as husband for her daughter, not only on account of 
her Itoman Catholic tendencies, but because of tho 
flow of golden ducats which was to come with him, 
and of whidi die stood oven more in need than James; 
the news, therefore, of tho chosen son-in-law being a 
(^man Protestant duko, with a very long title and 
a very short nurse, put her into a groat rage, making 
; her declare tnat she would not give her consent to 
I the nuptials, nor receive the elector on his arrival, 

I 4 hint fjjom tho seorotary of state that disobedience 


to tho will of his majesty might load to tho with¬ 
drawal of certain supplies, had tho effect of bringing 
bor round; nevertheless she did not fail to^ow 
Prince Frederick in sternness of conntonanoo tho 
depth of her dislike. The scene of Frederick’s arrival 
at Whitehall, and first meeting with tlio royal family, 
was prettily described by Sir John Finett, deputy 
master of tho ceremonies, in a letter to a friend. 
“Thecount palatine’s approach,gesture,ami counten¬ 
ance,” Sir John reported, “ was seasoned with a woll- 
liocomiug confidence; and liending himself with 
a due rovoronco before the king, lie told him, among 
other compliments, that in his sight and presence ho 
enjoyed a great part—rosoi-ving, it should seem, the 
gi’oatost to his mistiess—of tlie end and haiipinoss of 
his jounicy. Thon turning to tho queen, she enter¬ 
tained him with a fixed coimtonanco, and though her 

E oslure might have seemed, as was judged, to promiso 
im tho honour of a kiss, his humility carried him 
no higher than her hand. From which, after some few 
words of compliment, ho made to tho prinofi [Henry], 
and exchanging with him, in a more familiar strain, 
certain jiassages of courtly, ho ended where his 
dosiros could not but begin, with the princess—who 
was noted till thon not to turn so much as tho comer 
of an eye towai-ds him. Stooping low to take np tho 
nethermost part of her garment to kiss it, slio, most 
gracefully, curtsying lower tlian ^accustomed, and 
with her hands staying him from that humblest 
reverence, gave him at his rising a fair advantage, 
which ho took, of kissing hor.” Tho count palatine, 
cupbearer of the holy lioman ompiro, clearly under¬ 
stood tho strange family into which ho was going to 
many. 

Tlio arrival of his praspoctivo son in-law was a 
welcome occasion for tho king to disi>Jay his love of 
pomp and show. I'ho treasury was perfectly empty; 
but this did not for a moment prevent him from 
indulging in luxuries and pastimes to any amount, 
loans and benevolences serving to cover urgent neces¬ 
sities, and for the rest credit taking tho place of cash. 
James soon found that he had to ajqily tho cieilit 
system on a very largo scale, tho pockets of the count 
pdatino being nearly as empty as his own; but the 
deficiency did not interfere with his gecHl-iminour, 
raised to the highest iioint by tho amiable manners 
and judicious flattoiies of the German relation. 
Prince Frederick made himself friends in all direc¬ 
tions by his extroiuo suavity, which was tlio more 
delightful to those who carao in contact with him, as 
nothing of tho kind had boon expected, the queen 
having painted him bcforoliand, with colouis diawn 
from the depth of hor own imagination, as a species 
of humali monster, ugly, ill-formed, ignorant, ragged, 
and hiTitish. The surprise of riio courtiers on seeing, 
instead of an ogre, a handsome youth of eighteen, mag¬ 
nificently dressed, of princely dopirtmont, thoroughly 
well educated, and most ufiable iu speech, was de¬ 
scribed by Sir Jolin Finett to his friend. “ Ho hath 
most happily deceived good mob’s doubts and ill men’s 
expectations," tho deputy master of the ceremonies 
wrote to liis friend; “ report of envy, malioo, or weak 
judgment, having painted Jum in so ill colours, as the 
most here, and especially otir ladim and gentlowomon, 
who hold Ihomsclves not a litfi ■ interested in tbp 




sorrow wMoh uiey now 
approVvotvi witli muoK gladness. lie is straigntaad 
w^l-sliaped for his growing years; his comploxion is 
trown, with a pleasing countonanco, and pronueang 
bf>th wit, conrago, and judgment. Ho Itecouies him¬ 
self very well, and is exceeding well liked of all— 
unless of those that are now sony they did so^ honour 
him as to discommend him.” 'I’ho last allusion was, 
pTohahly, meant for the queen, who, after having 
abused and slandovod her unwelcome son-in-law to 
the host of h('r power, now felt more than over vexed 
that her dosoriptiori should prove so palpably an 
untruth. To revenge herself, she treated the count pala¬ 
tine with a liauglitinoss approaching insolence, while 
for her daughter sho had no other title than “ Mistress 
Palsgrave,” and the "Rhenish gudowifo.” Feeling 
reasonably anxious to got away fiom so unjdeasaut 
a mother-in-law, and to carry off his beautiful young 
bride to his own home, the German prince proposed 
to the king to hurry on the marriage, and Elizabeth 
making no objections to the proposition, tho betrothal 
took place on tho 27th of November, some months 
earlier than originally intended. Tho solemnity of 
the ceremony was mai rod at tho coramcncomont by 
Sir Thoma.s Lake, who acted as secretary of state for 
the occasion, and in this ca^)acity was called upon tt) 
read tho maniagv contract m French, in order that 
tho 3 'ouug couple might repeat tho words after him. 
But Sir Thomas’s knowledge of the French idiom 
was of tho raoagrest, and his pronuntialion sounded 
so ridicnlous that both prince and piancoss could not 
refrain from laughing, tlieir loud merriment being* 
echoed by the dutiful tribe of courtiers around. But 
all on a sudden, Aichbishop Abltot, whoso whole 
heart was in the scone before nim, restored silence, ex¬ 
claiming, in grave and solemn tone, "The God of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, Moss tlicso nuptials, 
and make them prosperous to those kingdoms and to 
His Ghurch." 

Tho archbishop had good cause to check a laughter, 
not only indecorous in itself, hut tenihly offensive 
on account of a most saddening event that had taken 
place not manj’ days before. Little more than a forL 
night previous to tho betrothal of 1’rinces.s Elisaibeth, 
her eldest brother, Henry, prince of Wales, liad 
finished his diori career iqxm eartli, under eircum- 
stances tliat had thrown a gloom all over England— 
saddening every heart snvo that of his own rolati\os. 
Fi'om his infancy, Homy had boon an extraordinarily 

[ vromising child, eager to loam, full of mental activity, 
dnd and generous in all his actions, aiming to do 
noble things, and Imnost and truthful to an uncommon 
degree., Even the miserable life led by hi^ parents 
seemed not to affect &r a long while his inncxHmoe 
and upi ightuoss of purp«iSO; and tliough tho mother 
tried hard to set him against the father, and tho 
father against tho mother, their mutual animosily 
and falsehood appeared to have no other effect than that 
of estranging him from both, leading him to follow 
his own incUuations, and to strike out the x'oith lie 
deemed Wst for himself. TliC |>ath, unfortunately, 
was not the best tliat might have been chosen, and 
scarcely could bo such to a youth in his p««itions 
walking on the dizzy hoighls learling to a throne, 


witii the gli«3B and toptafkm of unboatded powey 
before his eyes, with scores of false guides eager to con¬ 
duct him into tho flowery fields of sensuality, and with 
not a single true friend to point ont tho thorny way 
of duty as tho only road leading to the gates of bliss, 
of the here os of the hereafter. Prinoe Henry was 
brought to England a few months after the accession 
of his father, and as soon as bo had anivod in jpondon 
it was tliought proper to make him a knight of the 
garter, at nine years of age, and to settle mm with a 
splendid housoliold in one of the royal palaces, His 
establishment coriMted at first of seventy servants; 
but the number gradually increased, till in 1610 the 
prince’s family was foraied of a ciowd of no less than 
four hundred and twenty-six individuals, oxclusivo 
of artificers and lahourera. The host of people 
around him and under his command had some 
inflnonco of raising a spirit of ambilion in tho young 
prince; his studios of history, ill directed and super¬ 
ficial, left no other impressions upon him but those of 
glaring feats of arms; and seeing nothing in the 
life of nations but a constant oouise of battling in 
' which tlio stronger tried to devour tho weaker, he 
j made it his high ideal to become a great military 
chieftajji and loader of fighting men. " Ho studies 
two h6m's a day,” tho French ambassador, liuron de 
Beaumont, informed Henry IV., “and einidojrs tho 
rest of his time in tossing tho pike, or leaping, or 
shooting witli tho how, or thiowing the bar, or vault¬ 
ing, or soino other exercise of that kind.” There was 
talk already of the intention of tho prince to invado 
Fiance after having succeeded to the throne, and to 
recover, sword in hand, tho old heritage of the kings 
of Englttud. Tho thoughtless multitude, little pven 
to calculate tho price of “ glory,” and to weigh it in 
tho scale against the con-espondiiig imrt of human 
misery and wrotchedness, wildly applauded the pike 
tossings of Prince Henry, and the Fi-^nch araliassador 
himself Jiegan to bo a little restless at view of all the 
martial ardour. However, a little more examination 
of tho oharaotcii of Piinco Ilonry and his family wont 
far to reassure him. “ Tlio queen,” liaron de Beau¬ 
mont told his master, “ uses au her efforts to corrupt 
the mind of the prince by flattering his passions, 
and diverting him from liis studios and oxoroisos, 
representing to him, out of contempt to his fother, 
i.li..t learning is inconsistent with the chaiacter of a 
gloat goneri and conqueror.” • Her majestj^’s action, 
tho ambassador justly siiruiised, removed much of the 
danger threati ning the peace of France and of the „ 
world. • 

Whether oomipled by his mother, or by other 
persons, Prince lleniy visibly sank from Ibis high 
fNsiato when reaeshing the ago of sixteen. About Ao 
year 1610, ho foU in love with the countess of Essex, 
daughter of the earl of Suffolk, one of tho most beau¬ 
tiful, most profligate, and most worthless women in 
the kii^om; and the passion, soon growing into 
infatuation, went far to accomplish his ruin. France 
Howard, countess of Essex, was little more than twelve 
months older than the prince, but though young in 
years already ripe in wickedness; marri^ to the earl 
of Essex, son of the unfortunate favourite of Queen 
Elizabeth, at tho age of thirteen, she had never lived 
with her linsbaiul, but given herself up entirely to ft 









Ujfe '<^y<^til>tiib^wie«8 atti sin; A.^ U»6 time the heir 
of ^gdom conceived a passion for her, she 
^a'deohtrea mistress of Eobort Carr, tberOyal minion, 
whom he detested; but this, so far from damping the 
ai’dour of his affection, seemed but to make it the 
more intense. At first, the woman encouraged the 
approaches of Henry, incited thereto by her parents, 
as well as her uncle, the earl of Northampton; hut 
she soon grew tired of the timid lover, and Eobort 
Carr using all his influence to banish his rival, she 
discarded him without much ado. The act seemed 
to drive the unhappy youth into despair; and to get 
rid of the feeling of hopeless passion that was weigh¬ 
ing him to the ground, ho gave himself up to the 
most violent exercises, as if bout upon ruining his 
already feeble constitution. Never strong in hotilth, 
ho had lately hooome less so by growing very fast; 
before reaching the ago of eighteen, ho was six foot 
high, and still his long loan body kept shooting up, 
though getting little lest or quiet, by day or night. 
Fatal symptoms, the produce of Ixxlily as well as 
mental sufioring, soon manifested thomsulvcs. “His 
full round faco became pido and shaq),” according to 
the ro[»ort of one of his attendants, “ and his pleasant 
disposition sad and retiit*d to got free of bis own ' 
thoughts, “ ho accustomed himself to feasting, hunt¬ 
ing, and sports of balloon and tennis with gi’cat vio¬ 
lence,” went to swim in the river Thames, near 
Kiclirnond [’dace, “in the evenings after full supper,” 
and gallojicd fioin 1/ondon to Bevor, in Nottingham¬ 
shire “ iu two days, above a hundred miles, m the 
extremity of boat* in siiminor." The arrival <if 
tho count palatine, for whom ho took a great liking, 
made mailers worse. “ Ho allowed himself too much 
lilxjjiy iif acicompanying tho Palsgrave in a great 
match of tennis, iu his shirt, it being cold, and his 
looks then presaging siokness. And the day following, 
Sunday, tho 25]li of October ho hcaixl a seimon, tho 
text in Job, ‘ Man that is bom f>f woman is^)f short 
(.•ontinuance, and is full of trouble.’ After that he 
presently wont to Whitehall, and •hoard anotlior 
sermon before the king, and after dinner, being ill, 
craved leave to retire to bi« own couit, whoio in- 
stanUy ho fell into great sickness, with faintings, and 
after that a shaking, great heat, and headache, that 
loft him not whilst ho had life.” Hoadacho and 
heartache alike were over on the evening of Friday,' 
the fith of November. 

Tho death of tho prince gave rise to a feai’fiul 
mmonr that spi-eod widely among all classes of the 
people. It was whispered from ear* to ear, louder 
and louder as tho bruit itiUod on, that the beloved of 
tho nation had Isjon poisoned, with tlio consent of his 
own father, by llichard Carr, the royal minion. 
Incrodible as wjts the' lumour, if not conconiing the 
favourite, whom men held capable of any oiime, at 
least with regard to tho king, it yet found numoious 
believers, tlioir opinion gaining strength in the uttei Jy 
oollous^ and heartless hehavionr of James. He never 
visited* his son in his last houra of fatal illness, but, 
on learning that ho was iu groat danger, oxpi-essly 
left London and went to St. Theobald’s on a hunting 
excursion; it was here ho received tho report of his 
death, manifesting extreme indifference, and exhibiting 

sUU wore by issuing orders, at the end of a fow 


days, that no persons thould .approach him in the 
garb of mourning, and that the preparations for the 
usual Christmas festivities should bo oontinuod as if 
notliing had happened. Tho amusements that took 
place left notliing to desire on tho point of magnificence, 
and they wore succc^odcd by still gi eater exhibitions 
of pomp on the ociasion of the marriage coreuiony of 
Princess Elizabeth to llie count jtilatine. Aflianced 
to tho German prince a fortnight after her hretltcr’s 
death, tho king’s oldest daughter was married to 
him on the 14th of Fobruaiy, lOl.'t, when tho 
oldest son had not heon quite three mouths in his 
grave. As at her betrothal, w> at the colobj.'ation of 
nor uiqitials, fair Elizabeth showed great inclination 
to bo gay and sportive. “ While tho archbishop was 
solemnizing tho marriage,” reports Arthur Wilson, 
“ some corruscatioiis and lightnings of joy appeared 
in her countenance, that expressed moie than an 
oidinaiy smile, Iwing almost elated to a laughter,” 
Tho marriage ceremony was pori'ortned at the ban- 
queting'houso at "VVlulohall, with a blaze of'splondour 
aslounding to all beholders. Mourning being for¬ 
bidden by his majesty, tho piinoess and whole bevy 
of bridesmaids wore ari’aycd in white, slie bearing a 
crown of pure gold upon her head, and all her 
followers “so adorned with jewels that her path 
looked like a milky way.” ’flie deputy master of tho 
ceremonies a>uld so^arcoly find wtirda 1o express to his 
coiTespondent in tho countjy the nnboimdal magni¬ 
ficence which his eyes had been doomed to look upon. 
“I'ho biavory and riclios of that day,” Sir John 
JF’inett informed his friend, “woie inoomimrablc; 
gold and silver laid upon lords’, ladiejs’, and gentle¬ 
women’s backs was tho poorest burden, and pearls and 
costly embroidorios were tho commonest westr. I'ho 
king’s, queen’s, and princ.css’s jewels only were valued 
that da)' by his majesty Jiimsclf at nine hundred thou¬ 
sand jx)undH sterling." What made tho king undertake 
the r aluation of all tho expensive toys and nieknacks, 
the deqraty master of tho coremonios did not inform 
his correspondent; but he, probably, bad sumo idea 
of pawning or selling them, Ibo bankruptcy of the 
royal exchequer having reached its lowest ebb. The 
feudal aid towards tho mariiage of tho princess, 
which liac! been levied some months In fore, had only 
pioduced twenty thousand pounds, while James had 
promised his daughter a dowiy of fifty thousand 
pounds, besides wliieh he had si»cnt sixty thousand 
more upon festivities and tho entertaiumont of the 
count jKilatine. Nothing remained under these oir- 
ciuastancoH but to inoroaso tlio abcady overwhelming 
burthen of tho royal debt,aiul to raise ftOHli hmis, which 
brought sufficient to allow the king to send away his 
son-in-law and daughter iu tho middle of April, tho 
former consenting to take tweirty thousand pounds as 
tho first instalment of his wife’s portion. When tho 
I'aisiug of loans was going on, Eobort Carr, to show 
his liberality os well as att^hmeut to tho royal 
family, (sent for some officer of the revenue, and 
delivering to them the key of a chest, bid them take 
its wmtents into tho king’s treasury. The officers, 
opening the chest, found twenty-five thousand pounds 
in gold, and disposed as oideiwl of tliis frsuition of 
Carr’s wealth, not a Ettle anuized at tho profits ac¬ 
cruing from being the minion of et u a bankrupt king. 


m Woxmte gave rise to nauoh 
fiomment at the time of tbe departure of Princoss 
Elizaboth and her liusWnd, not only on account of 
his oxtniordintuy contribufion to tho loyal exclioquor, 
but for another far weightier caiiho. Since his rise to 
power, Carr had attached to hiuificlf a gentleman of 
nigh talent and a^refinod scholar, Tliomas Overbury, 
who assisted him’ in the management of all the 
important affairs of state which ho tooli; upon himself, 
otst^ as his confidential sociotary and oouncillor, and 
tried by every means to hide his gross ignorance and 
utter want of edneation. For several years Carr and 
Overbuiy apjHMired to live in the greatest intimacy, 
in conseijnonco (»f which the latter was flattered and 
caressed by all who were anxious to gain the favour 
of the minion; the king made him a knight, and tlie 
highest nobles courted his society, while tho court 
pw)ts ascribed to him oveiy accomplishment and 
every virtue under tho sun. This lasted till the 
spring of ,1613, when all on a sudden a change took 
idaoe in tho behaviour of Ciut to his companion, 
caused by tho latter opposing bis intorcourso with 
the profligate countess of Essex, and attempting to 
prevent his maniage to her. Tho wretched woman 
had tried for somo time past to effodt tins union, 
schomiug primalily to got lid of her nominal husband, 
by murder or otherwise; and healing that the inti¬ 
mate friend of her lover had used his influence to 
dmw him back, her rsigo knew no bounds, and slio 
forthwith took stops for his dostrnoli.in. Exorcising 
unbounded influonco over her paramour, she had 
little trouble to eSect her purpose. ‘ On the deraandr 
of the minion, Ovoibury was thrown into tho Tower, 
nominiilly for having declined to go on a diplomatic 
mission to Jlussia, hut in reality with the scarcely 
disguised object of getting rid of him by {loison. All 
his friends weie strictly prohibited from seeing him, 
and his solo attendant, prcjiaiing his daily meals, 
was a ruffian, named Weston, who was employed 
expressly on account of his knowledge of drugs. 11 is 
doings exciting the snspioion of the lieutenant of the 
'IWer, tho latter was dismissed in a hurry, the king 
appointing in his stead Sir Gevvaso Elways, an 
instrument notoriously fit to commit crime to any 
amount. Slow jjoisonB were now icgularly adminis¬ 
tered to the unforiunato ptisoncr, his daily food, and , 
even tho water given to him, lieing tainted with 
deadly powders. For upwards of thiee months his 
strong constitution, and the employment of antidotes 
which he procured sfioretly, resisted tho effects of tho 
poison, till both the favourito and his mistress became 
frightened at daik rumours of the murder that was 
being committiHi getting beyond the walls, of tlio 
'l\'wor, the publio voice acxnising oven tho king of 
having a hand in the foul deed, which was to send to 
tho grave a man likely to bring infamy upon him by 
the disclosure of certain secrets. To finish their siis- 

S ense, the conspirators had recourse to more potent 
rugs, and at lengtli, when worn down to a skeleton 
and covered with soios, a clyster of corrosive suolimuie 
put on end to Over bury’s life, on the 15 th of 
September, 1613. Tho tody of the mardered man 
was secretly buried, a few hours afior he had suo- 
<inrabed, within the walls of tho Tower, it boin^ 
given out that ho had of an iniectious and 


loathtome (disease; and one of bi$ feiendai ^hd de- 
mmided a coroneFs in(]ju^i was seized by the ^ents 
of OaiT, and the promise of keeping quiet*extflrted 
from him by tlu'oat of instant death. His frioml 
killed, the murderer entered upon preparations for 
getting married to the murderess, making all haste to 
cement the bonds of ciimo by tho bonds of wedlock. 

In order to marry her pammonr, Lady Essex liad to 
be in Hie first ifislanoo divorced from her husband, 
which was accomplished in a way disgraceful to the 
king and to all concerned, and causing an outciy of 
offended publio morals tliat stnick deep at the rc»ts 
of the throne, and even of tho established churoh. 
Tho countess began her proceedings by presenting a 

f ietition to tho king asserting tho impotency of her 
lusband, and requesting that her grievance might be 
investigated, and, if tho charge should bo found correct, 
that she might bo declared free to mairy another. 
James thereupon, with uncommon alacrity, appointed 
twelve commissioners, half of them bishops and half 
lawyei-s, to investigate the matter, placing at their 
side a jmy of niidwives and matrons, whoso report 
was to guide the verdict. The jury began their 
dutit«i forthwith by citing tho ooimtosH before them, 
and she objecting, on tho plea of bashfnlncss, to come 
aiuljfBliow her face, a My comjdetoly veiled and 
wiappod up was introduced for examination, which 
made tho rejiort turn as desired. The piocceding 
was enough to disgust tho more rospoctablo among 
the eonimissioners, and tho archbisliop of Canterbury, 
the bishop of London, and three of tho lawyers who 
wore included in tho ‘commission, at onco declined 
further action, and although tlio king personally 
descended so far fiom tho decorum of nis station os 
to urge tho primate in the most pressing manner to 
contimio his soiwiccs, ho remained unmoved, and tho 
other diasentionts followed his example, lint there 
was no want of willing tools to assisU James and his 
million, 'roromost among them Thomas Lilson, bishop 
of ‘Winchester, who worked so actively as to gain in a 
tdiort time from his colleagues a formal veidict of the 
nullity of tho maniago, his zeal being recompensed 
by his son being knighfod, and he himself admitted 
into the privy council. 'J'lio dissolution of her tie 
having been proiionnocd, tho lady lost no time in 
c.*changing tho connubial vow with Eolxirt Carr. A 
few days after tho divorce, James turned his favourite 
into an carl of Somerset, and, on tho 2Gtli of December, 
tlrreo montlis after tho murder of Sir Thomas Over¬ 
bury, his assassins etdebrated their nuptials at White¬ 
hall in presence of the king, the (pjc<'n, and the whole 
court. 'J’lio pomp exhibited on tho oexaision was 
held to be superior even to tliat of tlio marriage 
of I’rincoHs Elizabeth; the king in person gave away 
tho profligate bride, stained with the dye of the 
murdeiGss, and a sumptuous iwigcant was iiorfonned 
afterwards at the jialiuje, in wliich tho whole royal 
lUmily took part. A similar entotainment was pro- 
Biuitod by the benchers of Gray’s Inn, oiiginatod by 
Sir Francis Bacon, who succeeded by bis eloquence in 
overcoming the natural repugnance of his oolleagueB 
this act of sycophancy. The authorities of the city 
likewise gave a splendid feast to tho iiewly-marrM 
couple, bowing beforo them with almost slavish 
deferonco. On the earl and his partner emtoring tibia 




watproviSol, to fetunpettblaW, 
1 ^ 1 ^' XUBCd their voices, to city oratots doiiTorcd 
, womBiMiB of congratulation, and to mayor and alder- 
men oanie forward in their scarlet gowns to 'do 
Itonoiir to the illustrious visitors. At to sumptuous 
banquet which foHowod, they wore waited qn by to 
tost eminent men of to twelve great companies; 
after supper there was a gorgeous masque, followed 
by dancing and a second feast, and it was not till 
three o’clock in to morning that to bride and 
bridegroom returned to Whitehall, escorted by to 
nia^or and alderman of the city. Never had the digui- 
tanes of England’s capital committed a more Tin- 
digniiled, a mom vile and contemptible act. The 
iwpulaco felt it; and except among to bespangled 
men in office, there was not a single voice from tlio 
crowd that criod welcome to the titled felons as toy 
passed from Whitcliall Palace to to city, and fjom 
the city back again to Whitehall. ' 

The happiness of the much-worshipped guilty pair, 
whatever there was of it, did not last long. It was 
generally 1 ‘cmarked that, almost immediately after 
Ovoibnry’s dciith, the counlonanco, gait, and whole 
amjearaneo of lioWt Carr, or, as ho was now called, 
the ofirl of Somoisot, imderwcnt an cxtraoixlinaty 
change. All the beauty and graces of his yontn 
Boemed to fade on a sudden before the witheiing 
sen^o_ of secret and atrocious guilt; his bright, 
spartliug eyes lost thoir Instro; his rosy chocks 
appoansd wan and hollow; an air of profound neglect 
became apixirent in liis deportment, his dross, and 
manners; and instead of coniinuing to bo to leader 
of all court festivities, to gayest among tlie gay, ho 
l)ogan to affect soHtndo, looked morose and melati- 
choly, and even in ])rcsenee of the king got sullen 
and dejected. Janies was quiok in isn-cciving the 
change; and he had no sooner observed it, than ho 
dotei-mined to get rid of the pleasant minion who was 
‘becoming unjdeasant. Ilo was Iho more anxious to 
do so, as a new object of affoetion had burst upon his 
eyes in a handsome youth called Gogrge ViUiers, tho 
son of a Leicostorshiro squire, educalod in Franco, 
where he had boon made am adopt in dancing and a 
pink of polilenoss, and who liad been despatched by 
his mother and friends, well perfumed, and witli a 
stock of elegant clothes, to push his fortuno at court. 
Tho pretty youth at once atli acted the royal notice, 
qnd from to moment hundreds of hands wore ready to 
lifl;.him upwards, and hundreds of tongues eager to 
sing his praise. Among those anxious to sec a new 
minion installed at court was Archbishop Abbot, who 
bad taken a deep dislike to Somerset, on oocoimt of 
tho latter having come to engage in secret transac¬ 
tions, and holding constant intorviows with priests and 
Jesuit oraissajjes, which the primate feaiod might lead 
to to allnromcnt of tho king towards Romish super¬ 
stition. Deeming this danger to gi oatost lliat could 
&1I upon England, Archbishop Abbot set to xvork 
»with intense zeal to got tho old favourite out of and 
tho now favourite into tho good graces of his majesty, 
throwing aside to dignity of his high position so 


far as to take George villieis personally by the hratl, 
and adding a knowledge of to Thirty-nmo Arlroles 
of the Church of England to his other aocomplisli- 
meSts. Somerset, keenly on to watch against his 
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enemies, did all in his power to stop the rise of his 
youthful rival,butto no ofleot; and in to spring of 161 (5 
Kehad the deep mortification of seeing George Villicrs 
knighted and sworn in a gentleman of the bedchamlier, 
tho primate giving a leligions aspetst to the ceremony 
by laying his liaiul ujion the head of tlie new knight, 
and enjoining him fo pray to God daily for grace to 
serve tho king faithfully, and to fill tho (sars of his 
majesty with nothing but the trulli. The action 
delighted James, who exclaimed that “it was counsel 
fit for a bishop to give to a young man;” and 
solving, on to spur of tho moment, to do something 
crainontJy cliaritablo and roligions, he directed his 
now minioii to wail upon the old one with a (xiuiily 
offer of becoming “his creatine,” sending at tho same 
lime an intimation to Somerset that it was his 
pleasure ho should j-oceive to tender with gracious- 
ncss. ’ But the carl, unfortunately, was in one of his 
morose moods, and lojielling llio advances of tho 
handsome youth treading in his stops, ho cried, “ I 
will have none of your service, and you i.hall have 
none of my favour; but I will, if i can, break your 
neck, and of that bo ccnlident.” Tho words were suf¬ 
ficient to seal Somerset’s fate. 

Having dared to oppose Ids new choice, James at 
once lesolved not only to diseaid biitloiuin Ids old 
favouiite, and he sot to work with more than usual 
duplicity and falsehood. Ho fij'si sent for the 
lieutenant of tho Tower, getting from him all the 
particulars relating to tllo murder of Sir Thomas 
Ovorbury; and tbo depositions having been sworn to, 
tho poisoner ‘Weston, and sovcnil others wlio had 
' taken part in to foul deed, wore apprehended and 
examined in thoir turn. Tho murder having Itecn 
brought home directly, by tho unilcd testinu ny of all 
tho acTOinplieos, to Somerset and his wife, tho king, 
who had conducted personally all tho jeoceodings, 
secretly instructed tlio loid chief jmstiec, Sir Edwaid 
Coke, to issue his waiTaut for tho commitment of to 
guilty couple to iho Tower. On to day 1 lie warrant 
was to bo oxeentod, October 15,1015, James kept his 
minion close to his side, professing an exlraordiiiaiy 
show of affection, and hugging and'kissing him as ho 
had not done for many months. Tho officers of 
justice having presented tom&olves to ajiprchend 
Somerset, he trembled in ©very limb, and then, 
appealing to his royal friend, cried out that “ never 
was such an affront offerod to a peer of England in 
presence of tho king.” “ Nay, man,” quoth James 
softly, patting his victim on tho back, “if Goke sends 
for me I must go.” Tho consolation having not tlie 
Aosirccl effect, James assumed a more jiatlietio atti- I 
tude. As described by Sir Anthony Wolldon, one of 
the clefks of the Board of Gicen Cloth, “tho eail, 
when ho kissed his liand, tho king hung about his 
neck, slablioring his cheeks, saying, ‘ For GoiVs sake, 
when shall I see thee again? On my soul, I slifdl 
neither oat nor sleep until yon come again.’ Tho 
earl told him on Monday, this being on tho Friday. 

‘ For God’s sake, let mo,’ said to king. ' Shall 1, shall 
I ?’ then lolled about his neck. ‘ Thim, for God’s 
sake, give thy lady this kiss fiir nio.’ Di the same 
manner at the stairs’ hoa^ at tho middle of the stairs’ 
*foot. The earl was not ha his coach w'hon the lung 
used tjiose vbiy wci-ds- in the lii> !ugof foiu-servants, 
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of whom one was Somoraot's groat creatare, and of that you cannot conjecture vfhat this may bo, for God 
the bedohamboi', who roportcd it instantly to the knows it is only a trick of his idle brain.” •* If he 
author of this history—‘ I shall novor seo his face would write or send mo any message,” James con- 
moro.’ ” According to another aiwrant, given by tinned, “ concerning thw poisoning, it needs not be 
Roger Cuke, a contemporary wiitor, his majesty was private; if it bo of any other biisinoss, tltat'whloh 1 
pleased to exclaim, on seeing his minion dmgged off, cannot now with honour roceivo Tri^etely, I may do 
“ Now the doil go with thee, for I will never see it after his trial and serve his turn as well.” In 
thy face more." Somerset could not cany the kiss another note, James told his lieutenant, “ Without the 


thy face more." Somerset could not cany the kiss 
given him by his royal patron to his wifo, for she had 
boon am«tod lioforo him, and <hey were kept in 
strict seclusion, neither allowed to see each other, nor 
any of their fiionds. A few days after their arrest, 
the chief agents who had helped them to accomplish 
the murder of Overbury, the govemor of the Tower, 
Sir Gorvaso Elways, the poisoner Weston, a woman 
named Tumor, a fashionable beauty, intimate with 
Somerset’s wifo, and several others, were put on their 
trial, foimd guilty, and soutonood to death. Among 
tlio aecubod was Sir Thomas Monson, chief falconer, 
and one of the royal favourites, who had been ap- 
inehendod on a judge’s warrant, ivithout llio know¬ 
ledge of James, and was placed at the bar with the 
other prisoners. The king learning it, and fearing 
that Sir Thomas might tell things which ho did not 
wish to be known, litul him carried off by yeomen of 
the guard in the midst of the oxauiination, and taken 
to the 'rower, from which he Avas liberated a few 
weeks after. Thp rest of the criminals were duly 
sent to tlio scaffold, the beautiful mistress 'Punier 
appearing at the gallows stylishly dressed, in rulfc 
and jewels, as if going to a ball. Almost all the 
groat ladies of the court went in ^oir coaches to 
I’ybum to SCO her hung, admiring in her a heroine of the 
day. Under the distinguished patronage of such higli 
jwrsons as the earl and courito.s8 of Somerset, poison¬ 
ing was getting to be nearly looked upon as one of 
tlic fine arts. 

The trial of Somerset did not take place till May, 
1616, six months after his an-est and the conviction 
of his accomplices. The delay was occasioned by tlie 
intense alarm of the king that his old favourite might 
Ixicome the revealer of secrets “concerning his 
honour,” to prevent which ho entered into a private 
correhjKmdoiico with Sir George More, newly ap¬ 
pointed lieutenant of the Tower, instructing him to 
work upon the fears as well as the Lopes of his 


knowledge of any, I have put you in that place of 
trust which you now possess, and 1 must now use 
your tiiist and secrecy in a thing greatly concerning 
my honour and soi-viceadding, in the next letter, 
“ Let none living know of this.” But all the efforts 
of James’s agent to pacify the caged minion proved 
fruitless; and as a last resource it was determined 
to bring his spouse to tidal before him, she having 
made already a full confession of her guilt, Uie public 
announcement of which scorned best made to tonify 
him into quietness, as Lis sole chance of life was 
restricted honceforth to the Lope of uLtaining tJio 
royal pardon. Accordingly, on the 24th of May, 
1610, the countess of Somerset was brought to tlio 
bar at Westminster Hall, under an cxlraordinaiy 
display of ceremony, the lord chanecllor riding into 
court on horseback, followed bj' his attendants, and a 
crowd of iieei’S and kuiglits, forming a special com- 
mi8s^on ajqiointod by the crown. The wrotcliod 
woman stood pale and trembling bofoio the judges, 
and without being pressed pleaded guilty to the 
charge of having poisoned Sir Thomas Ovorbnry; 
which confession made, she broke out into a flood of 
fears, and on her knees in frightful anguish implored 
the peers to intercede for her witli the king, that her 
life might bo saved. 'J’ho hysfandois shuddered, 
listening to the tones of fearful guilt ami fearful 
agony ; there was a momentary patiso, and then the 
cliancoUor put on the black cap, sentencing the 
prisoner at the bar to be conveyed to the Tower, and 
fiom fhqnce to the place of oxecution,*whcro sho was’ 
to bo hung by the neck: “ And may God have mercy 
upon your soul 

Somerset was brought to trial tho day after his 
wife’s condemnation, the •25th of March. On being 
infomed of it tho evening before, by the lieutenant 
of the Tower, he bocamo very violent, declining ho 
would not leave his cell unless “ they should carry 


between him and his royal master, who still pro- bring him to trial.” lie continued talking “ iiv an 
fossed to bo his friend. Bomerael's conduct had high strain” till tho lieutenant got absolutely 
nothing in it to reassure the trembling monarch; for frightened, “ began to quiver and shako, and how- 
although confiiu d in the most rigorous manner, and ever ho Avas accounted a wise man, yet was near at 
shut off fiom all intercourae with tho outer world, ho his Avit’s end.” According to Sir Anthony WoUdon, 
behaved in the most arrogant Avay, telling Sir*George curious eyewitness and quaint describor of many 
More that his royal frtond and patron dared not send strange adventures in tho strange court whore ho 
him to tho seallold, and fimdly despatching a message to was holding a clerkship, “ Now away goes Sir George 
tho king threatening to reveal “ their secret” should Mooia) to Greenwich, as late as it was, being twelve at 
his pai-don not lie immediately gianted. On this tho night, and bouncoth at the back stairs as if mad, to 
afii'ight of James increased, and bo wont to direct a whom came John Loveston, one of the grooms, out of 
piteous note to his lieutenant, lagging him to do his his bed, inquiring tho reason of that distemper, at so 
host to bring the terrible prisoner to reason. “ Goode late a season. Moore tells him he must speak with 
Sir Geoige,” his majesty wiote, “I am exti-omely tho king. Loveston replies,‘JIo is quiot,’which in 
Sony that your unfortunate prisoner turns all the th^ Scottish dialect means fast aslei^p. Moore Uron 

t reat care 1 have for him not only against himself, says, ‘You must awake him,’ and was called in to^tho 
at against me also as far as he can. I cannot blaipe you chamber of the king. lie tells tho. king those pas- 
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„ . to b^direijteil for that 

j bfifyond his own reason tohear snon boldand 

expressions from Qi faulty subject agmnst a 
sofferoign. Upon which tho king falls into a 
,^iw^on of t^rs: ‘On my “soul, lHooro, I wot not 
what to do. Thou ait a wise man, help me in this 

S eat strait, and thou shalt findo thou dost it for a 

ankfhl master,’ w’ith other sad oxpressioiis. 

,9ir George ■ Moore returns to Somerset about thiue 
next morning, of that day he was to come to trial, 

’ enters Soraorset’s chamber, tells him ho had been with 
the king, and found him a most affectionate master of 
him, and full of grace in his intentions towards hiin. 
, “ But,’ said ho, ‘ to satisfie justice, you must appear©, 
although return instantly again, without any further 
proceedings; only you shall know your enemies and 
their malice, though they shall have no jiowor over 
you.’ With this trick of wit he allayed his fury, and 
got him quietly, about eight in the morning, to West¬ 
minster Hall; yet ho still feared his fonnor hold 
language might rovort again, and being brought by 
this trick into (ho toil, might have more enraged him 
to fly into some stiango discoveiy; for prevention 
whereof ho had two servants placed on each side of 
him, with a cloak on their arms, giving them withal 
a jxiromptory order, if that Somerset did any way fly 
tint on the king, they should instantly hoodwiukYim 
vdth that cloak, take him violently from tho bar and 
cany'him away, for which ho would socure them 
from any danger, and they should not want also a 
bountiful reward.” Tho Tower lieutenant’s own 
reward was a present of fiftqon hundred pounds— 
a somewhat moderate recomptmso to “goode Sir 
George” for all his trouble and ingenuity. 

, The use of the four ©( rvants with the big cloak 
was not requiicd after all, and they failed to a<ld 
a dramatic scene to tho annals of English juris- 
pnidence. Somerset, mifidout of the royal pardon, 
txihaved with g>mt calmness beforo the judges at 
Westminstoi', denying the whole of tho charges Brought 
against him. He was treated in a vory^tender manner 
by Sir Fiancis Bacon, who stood form as public pro¬ 
secutor, and made it apparent his whole demeanour 
tliat ho regarded the trial more as a matter of form than 
m an affair by which tho life of the acoused was placed 
in jcogjirdy. Even after tho judges had retired, and 
coming back brought in a unanimous vei'dict of guilty, 
wound up by tho lord chancellor’s awful sentence upon 
him to bo led to the gallows and hnng by tho neck, 
the carl retained his composure, merely remarking 
ho hoped the court would reaanmendi the king to 
'OXorcise his prerogative of mercy. In tho mcanwhild, 
Jatties seemed to feel tlie teiTors of tho teial far more 
than his prisoner, evidently mistrusting the power of 
the pereuasivo and clover arrangements of the lieu- 
t^Ont of the Tower. Ho was “in restless motion all 
day," according to Wolldon, “ sending to every boat 
he saw landing at the bridge, cursing all tliat came 
^^thout tidings, and would have easily judged all 
■Was not right, as there had been some grounds for his 
laws <rf Somerset's boldness, but at last one bringing 
Mm, word ho was condemned, and the passages; all 
Wiw qhiet.*’ The feeling of relief experienced by 
^iimes in learning that his old minion had not brought 
forth tho threatened disclosures was so gimt tliat ho 
■f , 


not only issued his rwdon without delay, hut even 
granted him the splendid annuity of four thousand 
pounds por annum, and wont so far ns to order that 
the arras of Somerpot, notwithstanding liis Ixiiiig con- 
diunned of felony, should remain susjKmded in the 
chapel of tho knights of tho Garter at Windsor. 
The countess obtained her ropriovo at tho same time 
with her husband, and to soften public indignation, 
naturally excited that tho confessed chief instigator 
in Ovorbury’s murder should escajK) while her tools 
had suffered on tho scaffold, tho king ordered Sir 
Francis Bacon, beforo setting his hand to tho pardon, 
to insert a clause into the document stating that she 
had been led away. ' Obsequious to tho loyal will, 
Bacon, without remonstrance or compunction, wrote 
thereupon on the paper tho manifest f.il.sohootl,contia- 
dlcted by her own deckrations bolbro the I'udgos, tl|^ 
.‘Jie had been drawn into the crime “ by the pi'ocuwt- 
mont and wicked instigation of certain Base persons.” 
For some unexplained reasons, tho chief of them being 
probably tho constant terror of James thatliis fo'-mer * ** 
companion might divulge socrois, Somerset and his 
wife continned residing in the Tower for severel* 
years, living together in a certain amount of state, 
and having a daughter born to them during tho 
time — sulisnqucntly married to tho fii-st duke of 
Bodfoixl. Finally, by an order in council, dated 
Januaiy 18, 1022, they wci;o made .to rosido in the 
countiy, it being decreed, “ according to his majesty’s 
gracious pleasure and command," that the earl of 
Somerset and his lady do repair either to Grays 
or Cowsham, the Lora Wallingtonl’s houses in tho 
Sonnty of Oxon, and remain confined to one or either 
of the said houses and within three miles Gom[iass 
of the same.’’ Hero and at other places the disemded 
favourite lived to a good oM ago, occasionally visited 
by James, who hung on liis neck, “ shedding many 
tears.” The comjianioushlp, on tho whole, suemod 
natural. 

By tho change of tho king’s minions and chief 
advisers the goverament gained little in dignity, 
and tlie conntiy profited still less. Georgo ViTliei's, 
though possessed of a lew more accomiilishmcnts tlian 
liohert t’arr, had even loss wisdom, and led by him, 
James rushed on headlong in his career of imliecilo 
tyranny, having not even tho meiit of vigour to 
redeem it fiom utter contempt. The instalment of 
the iSew favourite was marked in tho fiist instance 
by an increase of cxtrevagonco on the part of tlio 
king, which pissod all bounds, and soon left not only 
liis timsury absolutely empty, but cut off tho veiy 
sources from which he hod managed for some years 
to draw liis income. Boncvolonces, loans, iUogal 
iinjxists, monoiKilios, the sale of honouis and deities, 
and other slroaras, -n'liich had hllherto fed tho royal 
exchequer, were all alike exhausted, while tho ex- 
jicnditufe augmonfod constantly, the sums that could 
bo wi-ung by farce or fraud from tlie people kept 
gi'owing smaller and smaller, the very titles of knight¬ 
hood, which had been formerly sold lor throe hundred 
pounds, not bringing more tha|i sixty, with a want 
of purchasera even at this price. To call together a 
new parliament and ask for, supplies now bccfuuo 
a necessity, which, highly ohnljiki<. ’s as it ww to tho 
king, could no longer bo forborne, doing pressed baid 
. « 2 1 ' 
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lodoutry and concvit, bo told llio members of tlw 
louse of Commons that idioy had been called tc^ther 


in making the propos^ was to see whether 
recusants, or sooiet adherents of the Bomish 
had slipped amongst them; but when-the day'V ' 
oommuuiou, the 17tli of April, aiTivod, it was found 
effectually. ' He would not bargain witli them for that thoro was not a single member of the house yrho 
their money, James concluded his oration, but would had absented himself finm church. On meeting again >. 
see what they would do in their love, ho himself for discussion, it was resolved another time that the,, 
having given them a great proof of his affection b^ grant of supplies to the king should not be taken into 
having recourse to them, ratma’.lh^n relying upon his considoratiob before the just demands of the house bad 
royal prerogative, which placed the lives and fortunes been fulfilled, and security been given that henceforth 
of his subjects at his disposition. The commons the govommont should bo carried on in a constitutional 
listoned in deep silence to tlio speech from the throne, manner, and abstain from all arbitrai'y actions, espo- 
aad mooting the next day, they decided by a, large cially the illegal assessment of imposts. In the do- 
majority to send an address to his majesty, stating bate upon tlie subject, some of the mombors expressed 
that they could not enter on the vote of supplies themselves with great boldness. Thomas Wentworth, 
before tho chief grievances which had been put upon a Puritan lawyer, member for the city of Oxford, said 
paper by the late parliament, dissolved tk^ years he must warn the government that the Spani^ 
Wore, had been remedied, and moi-eovor a distinct king had lost tho Low Countries by imposing illegal 
promise had been given by tho govoniment tliat all burthens; that all the power of tho greatest-of Uio l 
illegal exactions, laying on of imposts, and intoiferenw French monarohs had not, saved them from djing I 
with public rights by means of proclamations, should like calves upon tho butcher’s knife; and that pnneus 
bo abandoned for tho future. The address had wh^ taxed their people as they had done might read, 
scarcely passed, when James again made his way their destiny in Daniel’s prediction that there should 
into the House' of Commons to doUvor another stand up a raiser of taxes in tho glory of kingdom, but 
harangue. This parliamout, ho told tibo house, ho tliat wimin a few days he should bo destroyed. In the 
meant to bo a {sirliamcnt of love, desirous that all wake of the member for Oxford oamo Christopher , 
the world should seo his own love to his subjoots, Novill, a youuger son of Lord Aborgavotmjr, who 
and the love of his subjects to their*king. God was. poured forth a toi-rent^of strong language against the 
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loved for tlie gift which Ho gave, and he, who as d 
king ropresonted God, would begin by offering them 
a gift, which he expected would meet wiUi ample and a 
cheerful retribution. An offer of gi'oat concessions, S 
he said, should be laid before tiiem immediatolj^ h 
and in the meanwhile he would be glad if instep fi 
of talking of general grievances, required by the a 
nation, each member would present them on behalf p 
of his own constituency, as “ to heap them tc^ether b( 
in one scroll lilte an army did but cabt'aspersion u}x>n n 
him and his govornmont, savouring more of discon- ai 
tent than of desire for reformation.” He wound up 7 
by declaring his dotoraiination not to give up “ any di 
of tho honours and flowers of the crown,” but pro- Jl 
misiiig at the same time that he would not stretch l] 
his prerogative further than hiji ^ 

in deep silence, 
meaning of tho strange 
, fj.Q,|^u.iir littered by the king.* It seemed as if they 


despicable minions who bad grasped tho supreme 
power, declaring that they wore ” spaniels to the king 
and wolves to the peojile;” and he was followed by/ 
Sir Walter Chute, who spoke in tSe same strain, and 
by John Hoskins, who went so fiu* as to threaten tho 
favourites who wore misgoverning t|^e country With 
an imiiition of tho Sicilian Yespors. Tho speeches 
put James into exocssivo anger, and after sending 
bevoral moseages to the house, requesting an im¬ 
mediate satisfaotiou of the wants of his exchequer^ 
and meeting with no obedience, ho suddenly, on 
7th of Juno, dissolved parliament, and the ibUowiDg^Pj 
day sent Wentworth, NeviU, Sir Walter Chute, and re 
Hoskins to the Tower. Four more members, Ni ihfd?j|iis« 
Hyde, Sir Kog nr % F.Awftr^| j>hiA^^g^|;^ gir 
!f1''.Tofm SaviIleT^ro plac^ under temporary airost “for 
5 , licentiousness of speech,” while tho rest were almost 
JO driven out of London. At court tho energetic measni'C 
y of James was looked upon as a groat victory, and flio 
- favourites nicknamed the dissolved legislature, wliich 


•r c^d as Uttle imdorstand him as be could them— favourites nicknamed the disrolvod legislatme, wtuoli 
thov. roprosentatives of a people gone through tho had passed no bills dunng the two months se^oo, 
burainp fira of the reformation, through flames Uokiag “ tlie addled jiarliament. Not being naturally snarp- 
up all idol-worship, and ho, poor, witless crown-bearer, sighted, tho court minions as yet were unable to p&P* 

I boldine forth as a god. lliat ho was a very ceive tho very big eggs tho commons wore totoluag. -, 

ugly god was all they knew. 'fbe king’s impotent wrath did not ^t ; 

, In the now House of Commons the Turitan element Obtuse os was his mental vision, Jamos imld not bdjf 
was stronger than in any that had yet met ija England, becoming conscious of the clouds that 

which was stiikingly manifested a few dajs after James gathering before him, with the huge murmur of 
had informed the members that ho “as king ropre- sathiimtion ai-ising on all sid^and a v^uo 
sonted God.” On fho motion of John Pym, a Somor- soon got the upper hand over all other feeling^. 'The f, 
setshire country genUeman, who appowed for fho four members of the House of (.ormons who^ f 
first time in parl^cnt, elected the botough t>( been thrown into tho Tower were hberatod ^ 

Caine it was resolved that all the members,shouhj the.other, in the course of a few months» John 






cmt AND hiditaky. 


J lfttui $loM h^jjf nt&ixtbi flomewbAt long^t itt cloeo 
jPii^u&inatkat an to what h® had meant by ^mtoning^ 
tit® hoaotn friends of his majesty with Sioiliaix Vos-” 
tiers. He .parried the attaek with much humour, 
Ojiiyiag, tlmt as a member of the bar ho was ao- 
QQStomed to deal in figures of speech without being 
aware of the exact signification, and that as far as the 
Veroors wore ooncenied he knew nothing of them, nor 
of ImoiliunH, his only knowledge of races being that of 
y n gliali and Scotdi, the latter m particular, they seom- 


oemntios to tho capital, not at ouco, but Eiuc(<eshiTely, 
BO as to prevent a common plan of action, and woik 
upon tho fear of individuals luthov than ooimmmilios. 
Admitted before tho piivy council, the conntiy gentle¬ 
men wore ovoiwheliued with a flood of icioida and 
documents, serving to show them how on! Ik ly wiong 
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at an end, tho king hud again lecourse to his old 
aibitraiy moasuies for getting money into hw ever 
empty tiixisury, beginning with the impost going by 
the namo of honovolenco. In tlio autumn of 1014, 
little more than two months after tho pmogation of 
prliamont—which was not again to assemble for the 
next Mivon years—tho privy conncil despatched cir¬ 
culars to all tho bhorilfe and judges of assiwi of tho 
kingdom, asking them to raise as lai go bums os they 
possibly could fioin tho people of tho difibrent jpim- 
ties, both for the nocossities of his majesty antf the 
defence of tlio realm against foreign enemies. Making 
clover use of events that had leceully taken place in 
Germany, the circulars staled that the elector of 
JlrandwibuTg, tlio king’s ally, had lieon dcpriywl of 
his poHBOssions by a noman Gatliolio army, diiw'ted 
by Austria and Spain; that the elector palatine, his 
majesty’s snn-in law, was jdaced in a ptasition of con- 
bidciable .hiugtw; and tliat it was highly probable 
tliat, 1‘rotostant Germany conquered, an attack would 
bo made «ih>u llnglaiid, to ro-mtioduoopipistiy. Tho 
apiKiul, oounios*^ by Sir Italnh Winwood, socictaiy of 
state, tho only man of talent left among the caunoilloi-s 
of James, was but partly successful, not more tJian 
sixty thouband pounds b^g raised by it in tlio course 
of twelve months. To this sum tho bibhops, govern¬ 
ment officials, and wctdtliy titiaons of London, ujion 
whom tho btrongobt pi essuio could Ire pul, contributed 
more than one half; and a oonsiderablo portion of tlio 
rest 't/as only raised under tho onorgotio opposition of 
tho people, and almost by for co. Many things indicatixl 
that tho resibtanoe of the House of Commons to tlio 
arbilrary course of the government had resolved itself 
into a resibtanoe of the nation. 

The first signs of oppadtion showed themselves in 
the west of England. In Devonshire, the majority of 
landowners stcdfastly refused to pay the bonevolonce, 
notwithstanding tho throats of Iho judges of assizo 
and other offiours to whom was left the collection of 
the tax; and on these threats becoming more urgent, 
they forwaidod a remonstrauoe to the capital, strongly 
Condemning tho illegality of the whole proceeding. 
The people of Somersetshire followed the same course, 
Specially appealing to the act of Richard III. against 
beaevblenoos, and flicir example was imitated in 
Dorset, Wilts, and other counties, which issued pro- 
' tests signed by the must influential |roTBous. In leply 
to* th^, the government summonou three or four pf 
the jt^ces of the peace frum each of tho leoalcitmut 


hod been mibcd again under tho luder bovoieigiiN 
and as such boon ostablislied “do fiveto.’’ t’oiuum 
from the month of so gieat a lawyer us Bir Edwaid 
Coke, it was not for poor jiihlicos of the poaoo to 
doubt; and they rotumoil to their homes iiiMUuuisHve 
spirit, improved njxm by the dospatch of frosli cireii- i 
lars from ttie council urging more rapid piogiuss in 
tho levying of tho “ voluutaiy contiibuluMis,'’ with 
strong hints that only tlioso bub&cribing laigely would 
bo considorod loyal subjects, and tho names of the 
rest noted down ns inclined to sedition^ Hut tho 
throat 'was not sufficient to allay losislaneo, uliii-h 
oven bocamo stiongor in soiiio jilaeos, us in Mail- , 
borough, whoro a gentleman of pi oiKuty, Oliver St. 
John, put himself lioldly forwaid a-i tho clmiupion of 
tho op]^K)sition. On tho now appeal of tlio piivy 
conncil leaeLing tho town, tlio mayor applied to 
St. John, among other iulinbitants, to fuinish his 
share to tlio beuovoleiico; but the latter not only 
rufused to pay his money, but wrote to tho justices of ‘ 
iho county, protesting agaiubt the fuitlior low of 
the imposts. In his letter, Bt. Jolui declared that all 
,8nch oontributilms wore oontiaiy to Magna ('‘liaitu, 
and other statntoa, us well as to tlio often cited act of 
RichaM III.; and after having fuither amiioil that 
those oontiibnting to tlio benevolonco ])ut tlieniselvos 
against parlLtment, which had thought fit to deny 
siipplius to tho crown, ho wound up by ehaiging the 
king witb a biooch of his eoionatiou oath in altcmjit- 
ing to subvert tho constitution of tho realm. The | 
letter was replic-d to by tho right lojul aigumont of 
tho writer iK'ing aiiost^ and ihiown into tho Tower, 
to bo placed before Uio judges of the Star C'hamlior, 
In tho trial that ensued, Bir Fianeis Bacori, tinning 
away more arid nlbro fiom tho cause of justieo to 
bocomo a slave of the court and of his own ambition, 
took u oonsjiicuous part as public proseculoi, wbich 
led to the condomnation of tho accustvL Oliver St. 
John was condemned to pay a fine of five thousanil 
pounds and to bo imprisoned “dining tlio king’s 
ploasuie,” for having presumed to sjioak of Mugiia 
Gharta and tho liborUos of tlie nation. 

While the conrageous eondnel of Hio citizen of 
Mailboijmgh, and his porseentiou by tlio despot io 
Star Ohambor tribunal, was yet engaging public 
attention, anotbor trial, springfrig out of tho levying 
of tho new imjMjsition, came to create still greater 
excitement A clergyman of puritanical tendencies, 
Edmond I’eacham, rector of Hinton Bt. Oeorgo, in 
Soraei-setshiro, had been put into prison on frividons 
grounds; and in searching bis houso a bundle of loose 
papers was found, ooutaiuing, among other matters, 
a wioot of notos drawn up in the form of a soimcm. 
Tho notia touchod u],»n tpo chief subjoels of iiopular 
agitation, the arbitraiw aSscssn' ut of taxes, tho mis¬ 
conduct of th® officials, tho pKiligality of tho kuig, 
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and:tlM UoeDoe snd oppossion with which his minions 
nilcd the country. When James had oomo to the 
throne, it was further stated, ho had •promised jiistioo 
and mercy, but his subjects had hitherto found noitJier, 
and it was possible the people might in the end rise 
in rebellion under the terrible burthen of despotism 
Weighing upon them, or, if heaven willed, the king 
Riij^t some day bo smitten with a death as sudden as 
that which overtook Nabal or Ananias. Strong os 
were the expressions used, the ppors containing them 
were yet clearly insignificant, if not inoffensive, inas¬ 
much as they formed the mere private utterances of 
the writer, not having been looked upon by any other 
eyes but his own, and nothing amounting to publica¬ 
tion of any kind having taken place, nor being likely 
to take place. Noveruioless, the king had no sooner 
hoard of the existence of the sheet of notes, when ho 
■worked himself into a fit of insane excitement, loudly 
declaring he would make an example of the author. 
Always scenting plots and treasons in the air, he 
fancied he could soo in the sermon-paper the proof of 
a :^rightful conspiracy against himself, for which he 
found suffioiont evidence in the fact of Somersotshiip, 
the homo of the writer, having been one of the first 
counties to remonstrate against the levying of the 
benevolence. By order of Jamos, the rector of Hinton 
St. George, an agod man, was thrown into the Tower, 
and examined os* to the plot in which tlie king 
’asserted ho was engaged; and on his sternly declaring 
that he know of no conspiracy whatever, and had 
written the fe^ notes which had been found in his 
stud}' merely “after the oxamjdo of*preachers and 
chroniclers,” the royal order was given tliat ho should 
bo put to the toi tura. The command was executed 
in the most 1 mi barons manner, in the presence of a 
number of state dignitaries, including Sir Francis 
Ikicon, neither pride, nor shame, nor love of countiy 
or of jn-stice, stilling the heart of tlie great philosopher 
to keep him from the last degradation of court wor¬ 
ship, that of doing hangman’s duties. But not all the 
fiendish ciuelty of his perscentore could wring from 
the old clergyman the lie which they wanted him to 
declare; " nothing conld be di- 9 ,wn from him,” SetTO- 
tary ^Vinwood, one of the examiners, repoi-tcd; “bo 
persisting in his obstinate denials, befote torturo, in 
toi'turc, between tortuio, and alter torinre.” James 
now dt'tonnined to put bis victim on trial for treason, 
no) withstanding the opinion of the lord chief justice, 
who with all his sycophancy could not help doc-laiing 
that tJio writing <»f tlio notes, of wliich alone the 
prisoner could found guilty, was no felony, a mere 
declaration of the sovereign’s nnworthiness to govern 
not falling within tho penalty of treason, llpwcvcr, 
Booon, more obsequious than oven Coke, took (he 
king's part, consenting to bo the executor of his 
behests. To insure tho condemnation of Beoclmm, ho 
was 3‘emoved from tho Tower and sent to take his 
trial at Taunton, two judges of assize, loyal up to tlie 
standard of tho solicitor-general, ^oing tho same road. 
Having been found guilty of high treason, on tho 
„7th of August, 1015, the old minister was condemned 
' to be hung, drawn, and qimrtered, but he escaped the 
final ignominy by death in prison, the result -of the 
torture and other suflferii^. It was the foulest^ 
murder that had yet stained (ho I'cigu of James. , 


The money raised by tke esSartkiw of the^ 
lonce oommuBuoners lasted but a veiy short time, and; 
in tho spring of lfil6 tiie king’s exchtaquer was as 
empty as it 1^ eVei- been. To fill it anev, recoum® j 
was had now to tho extraordinary expedient of *stt'r- ' 
rendering to the Dutch government the three sor^ 
called “cautionary towns"’ of Brill, Flushing, and 
liammekiAs, garrisoned by English troops in virtue of 
treaty stipulations entered into with Queen Elizabeth, 
and' renewed subsequently, for one-third of tho debt 
for which they wore liold as security. The sum 
owing by the Dutch, and which they had commenced 
to repay, was six hundred thousand pounds, and the 
amount James*agrcod to accept as }>aymeilt in full 
was two hundred and fifteen thousand pounds, the 
round two hundred thousand to go into his own 
treasuij, and tho odd fifteen thousand to be made 
over, in lieu of claims, to tho garrisons of tho tliree 
fortified places. Tho agreement was duly signed on 
tho 23rd of April, 1616, and the government of tho 
republic closing up their very profitable bargain by 
depositing the money at once, the king for a month 
or two revelled in tlio unusual luxury of i-cady cash. 

Xt wont fast enough, however, tho crowd of hungry 
court pai-asitos swooping down upon tho heap of 
Dutch gold like vultui-es upon a lost sheep, and tho 
chief favourite himself preferring sterling coin to any 
other remuneration for his eminent services. George 
Villiers, made into an earl of Buckingham, and ruling 
the king and the kingdom under (he title of mostei' 
of tlio horse, had just received tho gi-ant of several 
{, largo estates, for tho improvement of which he found 
himself in urgent want of money, and on his hint to 
the effect, James hastened to give him the gi eater 
part of tho treasure that had come to him «o oppor¬ 
tunely. It <Paa no mean sacrifice on tho ][>ai't of the 
loving sovereign, ho having previously made up his 
mind to spend tho Dutch gold in op oxcui-sion to 
Scotland ,<0 planned for the double pui|) 06 o of as¬ 
tonishing his old subjects by the maguificemeu of his 
deportment, and of oxtingnuihing I’re^y toriaiiism and 
its preachers, wliose iumts of. fomor times kept 
rankling in his bi-east. To give up tliis groat scheme 
entirely was not to be tboiighi of; nevertheless, the 
money being gone, it had to be postponed for a 
season, during which time the king maae fieBpfimtfrj' 
efforts (o raise another fund, by creating new mono- 
jxilios, imposing fr(»h taxes, and dragging wealthy 
people before tljo Star Chamber on aU kin& of accu¬ 
sations, to be cleared only by the pay of enormous 
fin(}s. In addition to the sums so raised, tho king 
bon owed about one hundred thousand pounds from 
luondon merchants, native and alien, promising to pay 
ton per cent, interest; and thus equipped sot out for 
Scotland, early in the summer of 1617. A week 
before his departure, Jiaoon obtained the rowai-d of’ 
his services to the crown ly being appointed 101*3 
chancellor, in the place of Ellesmere, who had died a 
short time previous. Bacon hod to (hank the minioQ 
before whom he haddieen cringingdbr the appoint -1 
mont, the announoemont of which to him was aooom- ' 
panied by the message that he, Buckingham, “ had j 
obtained the seals for him, but with this ' 

,^t should ho ever requite him as he had ddne 
othew," namely, his old friend and patron, the eirl. 



, «td #Iidm So biid bonbd, he 

him down as much below eoom as ho had 
’how nised him higli above any honour he could ever 
hai^e e)^)ected.” The speotaelo of this man Bacon, 
sublime geiuus such as heaven never created another 
in the realm of Britain, crouching at the feet of a 
brainless court minion, came to tower abovo any 
other in showing the utterly comipting influences 
springing from and sun-ounding the throne of the 
first of the Stuart kings. 

Buckingham played a leading part in the royal 
visit to Scotland, by taking upon liiraself all the 
arrangements of the journey, ottonding to every affair 
of state, receiving deputations and issuing edicts, and 
visibly guiding the king, and pointing out the dii-cction 
in which he was to go. James made his way to the 
north very slowly, travelling not moie than a dozen 
miles a day, hunting a little, as far as increasing 
obesity allowed him, and drinking a gre%t deal, and 
thus managed to got to the Border in about a month 
and a half. On crossing the Tweed, at Berwick, his 
majesty was received by delegates of the nobility and 
tlie towns of Scotland, who had come to gi’oet liim on 
bis fii-st return to bis native country, which they 
managed to do at a very small cost, by dolivoring 
long T^atin omtions and carefully abstaining^ from 
processions, triumidial arches, and other expensive 
•pageantry. The Latin speeches continued the whole 
way from Berwick to Edinburgh, everywhere officials 
performing the chief duties of the reception, and lljo 
jicoplo of the towns and villages lof^ing on with cold 
apathy, evidently far more alarmed than pleased ate 
the sight of tlioir old sovereign. That Scotland had 
ndver been so happy, so quiet, and so piiosiwons, than 
since hoffiad tu.mod his back ni>on it, was what all 
knew fully; and all dreaded, too, that his leturn, 
however temporary, would bo lu-oductive of evil, the 
rumour that ho was going to attempt changes in the 
civil and religious goveniment of the connfty, and to 
upset its dcmociatio institutions in favour of others 
inoro absolutistio, having long boAi current. The 
fears were but too soon to bo realized. Immediately 
after bis ariival in Edinburgh, at the beginning of 
Juno, the king summoned a parliament, and the first' 
business bi'ought before it was that of ecclesiastical 
reforms, several bills proposing tho introduction of 
the chief rites and coromonies of tho episcoiial chnreh, 
as well as the establishment of an inquisitorial High 
Commission Court, being intended to give effect to 
them. Tho hills mot with tho most'^otormiood oppo¬ 
sition of the representatives of tlio towns no less than 




faith, and tho latter, piincipal holders of church lands, 
for their estates; hut in the end an act was forced : 
trough tlie assembly declaiing, “ that in ecclesiastical 
•i&irs whatever should be determined by the king, 
:Wlth\tbe advice of tho prelates, and a competent 
pumber of the olor^, sliould receive the operation 
;Wd ibree of law." The act was about to receive the 
'oyal assent, in tho usual manner, by the king tonch- 


dorli^ and half threatening, the ministers dispu^ 
•l^e estates to txumdle Ivitlt religious affaire 


so far as to alter the fuudammital institutions of tho 
national feith; and they at the siane time entreated 
the Idng, before piweodiug ftirthor in his coui-so, to 
hear tho clergy, about to meet in a general assembly at 
St. Andrew’s. James consented to tho propo^l, partly 
from fear and partly from conceit. The ministers of 
his native country, ho had not yet foi'gotton, wore a 
powerful bodjr, and though ho had no li>ve for them, 
he had no objection to their admiring his oratorical 
talent, A journey to old St. Andrew’s offered oppor¬ 
tunity for a groat many speeches, and tho display of 
a fabulous amount of theology. 

The St. Andrew’s mooting was not so numerously 
attended os the king hod been led to expect, consisting 
moreover of bishops and the cleigy alroadjy in com 
mimion witli tho church of England or inclined to it, 
wliich put his majesty, prepared both to dazzle and 
defeat his enemies, into great ill-humour. It shoyred 
itself at once by his entering, instead of upon argu¬ 
ments, on the demand that the whole of tho ministers 
shouhl subscribe to five articles, all of ibem in diioct 
opiK)8itiontotbotoacbingBnot,onlyof ibo Presbyterian 
faitb, but of all the more ailvancod relbrinors oven in 
tho English church, 'I’he five points propounded 
wore that tho Eucharist should W reoeived kneeling; 
that it should ho administered in private to tho sick 
and dying; that baptism should bo given privately 
in cases of necessity; that confiifiialion should only 
bo bestowed tho bishops; and, lastly, that the 
great festivals in commemoration of events in the life 
of Christ, instituted by tho chnrch of Rome, should 
bo again duly colobratod. The rites and piivctiecs 
enjoined in those articles wore precisely those most 
objected to by tho English Pujitans in tho service of 
their own church, bohig considered relics of jHipory; 
and tho proposal of the king, therefore, crcalcd 
profound constemation among the Presbytciiun inin- 
istors. Some of them prohdly refused oven to discuijs 
the matter, while others, more timid or submissive, fell 
upon their knees, supplicating James not to enfore-o 
lus demands, but to p08ti>one the discussion of them 
till the convocation of a general synod. Tho king 
promised this, hut at the same time went to -work in 
tho nw»t arbitrary manner, enforcing his own vioAvs. 
Dissolving the parliament at Edinhurgli, he esta¬ 
blished, in virtue, as he declared, of his own inherent 
prerogative and absolute power, the High Commission 
Court, the hill for which had boen threwn out; and 
setting the now tribunal to woik at onco, ho cited 
throe of the most eminent Presbyterian ministers, 
Oaldorwood, Ewart, and Sinqteon, before it, under 
tho accusation of having slined up rebellion. Their 
real cisime consisted in having drawn up the rmnon- 
stranoo which bod been preymted to James in the 
capital, and of having further distinguished themselvds 
by exlioi-ting their brethren in the ministiy to stand 
tino to the faith which they had been preaching all 
their lives, disregarding alike pioinisos and throats te 
swerve from it. lire offeitoo was great enough to 
insure immediate conviotion from the now despotic 
triburral, acting entirely under the behests of tho 
king, the same as the High Commission Court of 
England. By its docudot^ Ewart and Simpson wore 
'suspended from their ministricj- and put into prison, 
while Calderwood, the most teamed'and most influ^' 
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entiA^ (rf ,tl»e tbreo ohamt>iotos of xeligioiM right, ana 
as' bach cimecially obnoxious to his i^esty, was 
exiled from the kin^om. The tyrannical 'measure 
created a storm of excitement and jndijjnatxon aJX 
through Scotland, in the midst of which J^es 
Ihou^t fit to slip out of the country, without wmting 
for W .0 mooting of the gonoral convocation^ of the 
clergy, which he liad piomiseil to attend. Towards 
th© end of August, he rccrossod the Tweed in great 
hurry, and the tioopio of Scotland saw their king no 
more. 

Id the same month when James had started on his 
short excursion to the northern kingdom, another 
illustrioiiR traveller left Ihigland oi; a great maritime 
exp(!(lition to the south. Sir Walter llaleigh, after 
spending twelve weary years in confinement in the 
iWcr, had some, time previous obtained his rejease, 
by.moans of a largo bnbe to the reigning favourite, 
and liad set out on another journey of exploration to 
the m)>’storjous empire of Guiana, on tlie borders of 
the Orinexjo Kivor, visited by him more than twenty 
years before, in 1596, .when in the prime of his life 
and fortune. The professed object of his new adven¬ 
ture was the woiking of a largo gold mine discovered 
b^ him on his first trip; and to win over both the 
king and the minion, through whoso hands everything 
passed, ho formally assigned to the crown one-fifth 
part of the bullion to bo imported into England. 
I’his was enough to arouse the cupidity of James, 
making him not only {rive his exmsent to the 
scheme, but appoint' Baloi^ ctrnimander-in-chief and 
admiral of the expedition under his orders, with 
[ ])ower of martial Jaw over all officers, sailors, and 
soldiera In order to equip his fleet, Baloigh sold 
everything bo possossod, oven to a small estate Bottled 
nixin Lis wife, for which ho received two thousand 
five hundred pounds; and with this and other sums, 
raised on loan from friends and relatives, he managed 
to fit out fourteen small vessels of fishing-boat size, • 
together with one ship of larger tonnage, carrying 
thirty-six pieces of ordnance, which he called the 
“ Destiny,” and to the command of which he appointed 
his eldest son, Walter. On the 28tli of March, 1617, 
the little fleet dropped down the Thames to sail round 
the coast to Plymouth, whore it was joined by a 
nuralicr of gentlemen eager to share the hazards and 
the glory of so renowned a sea-cjmlain as Baleigh, The 
squadron finally put to sea in July, bit was detaimsd 
by contrary winds for more than a month near the 
Irisli coast, and encountering dreadful storms on the 
Atlantic, did not reach the continent of South America 
till the beginning of November. Arrived at the 
mouth of Ibo Orinoco, Baloigh fell ill of fever, so as 
to be unable to move, {{ud not wishing to delay his 
rirork, sent five of the best ships, under his ren and 
Captain Keywor, an officer who had been with him in 
1696, up the river towards the gold mine, while ho 
himself remained at Trinidad lo prepare Against an 


exTOcted attack of the Spanish fleet. Captain Keymer soeroec 
and young Walter Baloigh ascended the Oiino^io as and af 
ordered, but when anived near the mine were attaokod Ictrd d 
by a largo Spanisli force 'under General PalameoAi i^ply 
l^OTemor of the town of Santa Thome. A batUa Jha mm 
enswjd, in the course of which Walter Baloigh^ %ht-* ^ 

ing bravely at the' hoaif of his troops, was Hltcd ^ is Mi 


t^ptol «b6t,.-^ich BO enregid i 

stormed Santa Thmne and put it on 
enemy into the wooda But the valour of the hanfl 


day after their defeat in overwhelming numbers, tl»'V 
I Spaniards compelled^ them to take to the ships again j.' 
and at the beginning of March, 1518, Oajitain Beyiue^ » 
rejoined Baleigh, telling him that their forces had 
been routed, that half his men had been killed, and 
that hie son was among the slain. The hero’s de^ai/ 
and anguish on learning the fatal news found vent ip 
bitter reproaches, which had such an eflect upon 
Keymer that he retreated to his cabin and destroyed’ 
himself. An attempt of mutiny among the sailore 
followed; and Balei^, seeing the ruin of his ex]^itioh 
irretrievable, set sail ^ain for Eurenpe, bowed to the 
gionnd with grief and the loss of all his hopes. 

llie rmwrt of the failure of Baleigh’s undertaking 
reached ^gland before his arrival, leading the king 
to assume all on a sudden the air of an outraged 
defender of public peace and international rights. 
Deeply vexed with the disappointment of not getting 
his expected share from the groat gold mine, and 
frightened besides at tbo threats of the Spanish 
aimbasmdor, Hannionto de Acuna — better known 
undw< his subsequent title of count do Gondomar— 
James determined to tako bis revenge upon the un¬ 
fortunate hero, and punish him fur his want of success. 
What added greatly to this determination was the 
influence which tlio Sjmnisli envoy had obtahied at 
court, by bribing Buckingham, and deluding the 
I credulous king with the hope of obtaining for his son 
Charles the hand of the eldest daughter of Philip IlL, 
with a 'dowry of several millions. Tie negotiations 
for tlie marriage, entirely delusivq on the* Spanish 
side, had been carried on for several months, but on 
the nows of tho burning of the town of Santa 
Thome reaching England, Gondomar at once rushed 
to the Iring, declaring that they would have to be 
broken off unless the pirate, os he called Baleigh, 
should receive' cond^ punishment. Thereupon 
James forthwith issued a proclamation, stating tW 
tho invaders of Guiana Bad infringed the royal com¬ 
mission which authorized them to search for gold, and, 
accusing them of scaudalous outrages, invited all who 
could give information against thorn to repair i6 tho 
privy council. _ Three weeks after tho proclamation, 
at the beginning of July, 1618, Baleigh landed at 
Plymouth; but teforo bo had been many hour; on 
shore hs was oryested, taken to London, and throw® 
into tho Tower. James by this time had give® 
Gondomar, on the domafid of King Philip, the distinct 
promise that the enemy of Spain ^ould Ixj killed knd 
the only consideration remaining was Low best to • 
effect tne deed. To put tho hero upon his tri^ 
for landing in and attempting to reconquer, a 
cojintry which he himself hod taken possession ^ 
twenty years before in the name of Queen Elizabeth, 
soeroed dangorons in tho excited state (ff public facin g { . 
and after some irresolution, and consultation with 

AlaanAAl1/\ia JTavMAei ’vmm\ 1_Sf1 tL^_ ; 


auay y^ m the Tower, after respite ftoto,; 
look. This having ‘been retried, tbe 





ihra'tel^ ak tiding * 'wnt bf 
^:3)iDQi»'!Eib^l9, i^n wHcb Balelgh ww carried,, on 
of October, before the jiidgea of &e Kihg’a 
and asked •whether he had anything to say 
".■Orhy the execution of the verdict of death, passed 
.sijfon him fifteen years before at Winohestor, should 
take place. He had then been condemned on tho 
I ‘aeonsation of being in league with the king of Spain, 
"and the sentence was now to be’carriw out for 
'having dhtored upon hostilitios against tho king of 
^poin. Brazen-faced as wore the men lifted on Hie 
bench of judges by a government as utterly corrupt as 
that of James and his minions, they could nardly help 
, a sense of shame stealing over them in addressing 
i^leigh. 

Tho aged hero, now near sixty-six, tottering under 
a fit of prison ague, and borne to tho earth by tho 
terrible weight of his boitows and sufferings, remained 
silent for a moment after tlio judges had .addressed 
him, and then murmured that he was too weak from 
ilhiosB to bo able to speak. On being told that his 
voice was audible enough, ho summoned strength for 
a few remarks. “ My lords," ho oxolaimod, “ all I can 
say Is this, that tho judgment I received to die so 
long since cannot now, I hope, be strained to feike 
away my life, for since it was his majesty’s pliVsnro 
to grant mo a commission to proceed on a voyage 
beyond tho seas, wherein 1 had power as marshal on 
tho life and death of others, si>, under favour, I pre¬ 
sume 1 am discharged of that judgment. By that 
commission, I gained a full p.ai’don and now life; for 
he that hatli power over the lives of others, must • 
surely be master of his own. Under my eommission 
I undertook a voj'ago to honour my sovereign and 
enrich lus kingdom with gold, of tlio oi’o whereof 
thin hajid hath found and taken in Guiana; but tlie 
ontorjwiso, notwithstanding njy ondeavonrs, had no 
other success than wliat was fatal to mo, tlio loss of 
my sou, and tho wasting of my wholof estate.” 
llaleigh then entered upon an explanation of tho 
causes of las fiiilure; but before he bad proceeded far 
ho was intorruptod by the lord ■ chief justice, Sir 
, Henry Montague, the successor of Coke, who had 
fallen under the royal disgrace and been deprived of 
office for not showing himself sufficiently ob^qnious 
in the trial and judicial murder of Edmond Pcaoham. 
yir Henry told Haleigh, with admirable hypocrisy, 
that he need not defend his conduct in the expedition 
to Quiana, that being not under trial, the sole cause 
.why ho had Ixxm brought into court, in preparation 
for his execution, being tliat of his former sontenoo 
. for treason, delivered at Winchester. A iuint flash 
ove^rood tho wan face of Baleigh; and unable to 
conceal his disdain of tho mendacity confronting him, 
be exclaimed, " If such is yonr lordship’s opinion, I 
oan only put myself under the mercy of tho king.” 
Aijd, lifting anew his feeble voice, bo added, ” His 
^ajeety himself has betm of opinion, as known to 
'i»mo ttot %Te now present, that in my former ti-ial I 
^s^vo received hard measure: hod ho not boon 
'ex|spemted against me, certain 1 am, 1 might have 
, lived a thousand years before he would have taken 
C.ad'Vautage theroot” Again the lord chief justice 
4 pteiTO|pted him, and wi^out further formality pro- 
IfUn^Oed sentenoe of deaths On bis concluding with 


'the Words ‘•Bspoention ie awarded," Baleigh once 
more addressed 41)0 oonrt with the calmness which 
had never forsaken him. “ My lords," ho said, “ I 
desire this much favour, that I may not be cut off 
suddenly, but may bo granted some time before my 
execution to settle my affairs and my mind. 1 would 
beseech the fevour of pen, ink, and paper, thereby to 
disehargo myself of some trusts of a worldly nature 
that were put upon me. I crave not this to gain one 
minute of life, for now Ixjing old, sickly, disgraced, and 
certain to go to death, life is wearisome unto me." 
Then, raising his voice as high as his remaining i 
strength allowed, he exclaimed, with gi'eat solemnity, 

“ Hero I take God to bo my jndg^ befin-o whom I shall 
appear shortly, that I was never disloyal to liis majesty, 
which I shall justify where I shall not fear the face of 
any king on cartli: and so I besooch yon all to pray 
for mo.” Upon this ho was led back to prison, whoiu 
he was informed soon after that ho was to die the next 
morning. With a mcannei-s suipassing itself, James 
would not grant his illustrious victim oven the few 
days’ respite he had demanded, but oidei-ed that ho 
.should bo led to the block at oneo. Accordingly, on 
the morning of Friday, tho 20th of October, lialoigh 
was taken by a strong guard under the sheriffs of 
London and Westminster to the scaffold, erected at 
the Old Palace Yard, wlrieh was surrounded by an 
immense multitndu. After addressing the people, j 
once more assorting his entire innocence of tho o’lme 
on which ho was convicted, ho went to examine tho 
axe that was to stiiko off his head. Passing his 
I finger along tKo edge, to feel whether it was keen 
enough, ho said to the sheriff, smiling, “ Tis a sliai"p 
medicine, but a sound cure for all diseases.” The 
executioner, as if conscioJis that his axe was to sever 
from its Iwdy the noblest bead in tho realm, hesitated 
a while to deal tho fetal blow, when Baleigh, turning '' 
round on tho block, addressed him will) gi’eat ocon- 
posnro. “Wliat dost thou fear?” he exclaimed; 

“ strike, man 1” Then the glittering steel dosoendod, 
and tho here’s blcwd gushed forth in one thick stream 
—a stream enough to cover with infamy for all ages 
tho name of one of the vilest sovereigns that over 
disgraced the throne of England. 

After tho murder of Baleigh, tho opposition to tho 
government increased visibly tbronghout tho couhtry, 
and there were many signs of England getting to tho 
ver^ of a revolution. Levying taxes and imposts 
without parliamentary sanction, and having recourse 
to the most frightful oxtoiiions to provide for his own 
wastefulnoBS am that of his great and little minions, 
the king had come to lie utterly detested; and there 
was scarce a man in the whole nation beyond tho 
throng of sycophants sun-ounding the throne and 
fowling upon tho fat of the land, not looking with 
mixed hatred and indignation upon tho speotaolo 

t resented by him and his court. Buckingham had 
ccome abwlnto ruler of tho weak and vicious master 
who had raised him from tiie dust, and while assumiug 
the government of the realm in his name, looking 
upon E^land like nothing'else but a fertile tree 
from whioQ to strip tho fn4t to the very last blossom, 
did not forget to pull all hll foionds and relations np 
^ the goraen kei^t to Which ho had risen. Sir 
Anthony Wdldon, looking upon tho speotaolo before 
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biw with cn,rioTis eye, inwardly contrasting it with 
that ’ 9 Phioh bo bad witnosued in the preceding reign 
-T-biB father, like himself, having l^n attached to 
the bonschold of “the never to bo forgotten Queen 
Xnieaheth, of happy inoinory ”—^imt n gra^diio dosenp- 
tion of it on paiier. Buckingham,” he 

records, “having the chancellor, tr^urer, arid all 
great oflioors, his very slaves, swells in the height of 
pride; summons up all his country kindred, the old 
dbnntuss [minion’s raotlicr, brought up from tiro 
Tjoioestershiro wilds and turned into a countess] 
prm'iding a place for them to loam to carry them¬ 
selves in a (Himl like garb. But because they could 
not learn the French dances so soon as to bo suitable 
to their gay clothes, country dances, for their sakes 
only, must ho the fashion of tho court, and none else 
must Ijo used. Then must these women-kindred bo 
mairicd to carls, earls’ eldest sons, barons, or chief 
gentlc'mcn of greatest estates, so mnoh that tho very 
female kinclrod were numoious enough and sufficient 
to have pc{V|)led any plantation; nay, the very kitchen 
wenches w-ero married to knights’ eldest sons. Yet, ! 
ns if England had not matches enough in tho king¬ 
dom, they maiTied, like tho honso of Austria, in their 
own kindred, witness tho earl of Anglesca, who 
maiTicd a cousin german. Now King James, that 
naturally in fonnor timeg hated women, had his 
court replenished with thorn, and all of tho kindred. 
Little children did run np and down tho king’s 
lodgings like little rabbit starters .ilxmt their bur¬ 
rows. Hero was a strange change, that the king, 
who formerly could not endure tho queen and her 
children in his lodgings, now you would have judged 
that none hut women frequented them; nay, but tho 
kindred had all tho houses about Whitehall, as if they 
I had been bulwarks and Hankers to the citadel.” The 
“corniption created by this state of things was bound¬ 
less, spieading far and wide, in ever increasing 
circles. The whole administration of the state, to its 
farthest ramifications, hocamo venal; all posts and 
offices wore put up for sale, more or loss openly, by 
tho favourite and his relatives, who acted as roonoy- 
takors; everything was to he obtained by bribes, 
and nothing without them. There were none that 
could escape the foul taint pervading the whole 
atmosphere of court and government, from tho phi- 
, losophcr Bacon, who prostituted his mighty intdlcct 
and the imiborial aspiiations of his soul to obtain 
the smiles of the miinon, to the lawyer Coke, who 
made a sacrifice equally as groat to obtain the same 
end. Having fallen into disfavour at court, and hwl 
his place fur not lending himself readily enough to 
judicial murder. Coke fretted for a while in obscurity, 
and then ro«<ilvod to get into office again by selling 
his only daughter to Btickingham’s brother. It was 
in vain the young girl, who abhorred the match, 
having given her heart to another, protested against^ 
it, and even fled from home, accompaniwl by her 
mother; tho great lawyer followed them both, and 
seizing wife and child, threw the former into prison, 
and married the latter by force. 'I'he action so much 
^eased the favourite, tho kidnapped girl having 
Dipnght a lai^ge fmdune to his brother, that he re¬ 
installed Coke in his former seat at the privy council* 
board, > to the intense mortifioation of Bacon, who I 


detested the Mien lord chief* justice as a riv|d. i'-il 
was the natural culminarion of general deoraVity* 
that tho two greatest intellects of the oge Bhotm 'htlia; 
each other like fiends. * . 1 , 

Early in March, 1619, little more than four month? 
after tlie murder of Kaleigh, tho queen died; but hei^! 
decease was so little noticed cither at comt; or among 
the people that not even the date of it was preserved. 
Openly neglected by her husliand, and little regarded 
by her sons, either Henry, tho oldest, or Charies, who 
succeeded him as prince of Wales, she had long sunk 
I into such total insignificance that even the Jesuits, who 
for a time kept hovering about her, to get what they 
could out of her Boman Catholic predilections, gave 
her up os a tool not worth employing. When hear¬ 
ing that his wife was very ill and on tho point of 
death, James got very concerned—not, however, about 
her life, hut her joweliy. He was aware of her 
possessing an immense stock of diamonds and other 
precious s^tonos; and his fear was tlmt unless ho, 
or Buckingham, equally interested in tho jewels, 
could seize them in time, her attendants would pilfer 
the lot, his suBjneions being directed against two of I 
thorn in paitictdar, a waiting woman known as 
“ Banish Anna,” and a Frenchman called Pierrot, i 
Thorafore, though not visiting his spouse when 
lying on her death-hod, James sent her an earnest’ 
exhortation to make her will, with full specificalion of 
proport)’’ attached ; and on her refusal to do so, the ; 
archbishop of Canterbury and bishop of London w'ere 
despatched by him to add tlie weight of their inllnonce 
,for getting at tho diamonds. But the queen wsis 
obstinate, ^ against her nnhelovod husband, so to 
the eloquent pirates, who kept picaching to her on 
the uncertainty of human liib, and tho dirty of nil 
persons stricken with illness to so\ their affaire in 
order, and tho archbishop and bishop having taken 
thoir departure, Pienct and “ Danish Anna ” had it 
all their awn way. On tho night of her decease, tho 
two were almost alone with tho queen, and tho 
woman, by command, brought her a large goblet of 
Khenish wine. “ Now have 1 deceived the physicians,” 
the dying consort of Jamos exclaimed, swallowing 
tho wine at a draught; and on her eyes getting 
heavy, she added, in a whisper, addressing her female 
attendant, “ Come, lie down by mo, and sloop.” fll’he 
woman went to sleep, and when awaking found tliat 
her royal mistress was lying unconscious at her side, 
apparently dead. Physicians and clergymen were 
called iq now, but they only hcaid “ five or six little 
moans;” it waS “the happiest going out of the* 
world that any one ever had,” aa described iy an eye¬ 
witness. James had no sooner heard of his wife's 
death than he ordered the whole of her property to lie 
(%rried before him, at Greenwich Falaoo, for personal 
inspection. “ All her coffers and cabinets,” as 
recorded .in a manuscript account, “were brought 
from Somerset House in four carte, and delivei’ed tqr 
inventory to his majesty, by Sir Edward .Coke and 
tlio queen’s auditor. Tho Icing examined all. He 
found that the queen had received from Herriok, 
her jeweller, tbirty*six thousand jvmnds’ worth »(of 
jewels, of which no vestige appeared; the jeweller, 
produced the models, and swore to the delivery of' 
the priqierty.” Pierrot and Banidi Anna -rtore. 







in custody by order of tlie Mug i 
jonment Jcfi to notWng, and neither 
Jfli« jewels, nor an immense sum of ntonoy -which the 
-queen -was known to have hoarded, was ever recovered. 
'I^e ghastly farce ended by Jamas ordering a splendid 
to his consort, after she had been dead for 
togre than two months. On a hot day in the middle 
of May, an immense procession of courtiers had to 
'walk, following the bier containing the royal corpse, 
from Somerset House to Westminster Abboy; “ they 
came laj^ing along, tired with the lengUi of the way, 
every private lady having twelve yards of black 
broadcloth about her,' and the countosses sixteen 
yards of the same,” The diief mourner in the long 
; procession was Charles, prince of Wales, who alone 
attracted the attention of tho vast crowd lining the 
streets, gaping at tho dismal ladies in broadcloth, 
and at the youth’that was to be king of England. 
Prol>abIy, among the multitude stood a burly young 
man, a native of Huntingdon, entored as l8,w student 
at Lincoln’s Inn, by name Oliver Cromwell. 

Popular dissatisfaction was at its height in the year 
following the death of the queen; but just at tho 
moment when it soomed as if the whole nation was 
about to rise, to overthrow one of the most wretched 
governments ever known to England, events oodmrrecl 
which withdrew for a time tho attention of the ]^ple 
from homo affairs, directing it, with intense earnestness, 
to tho continent of Euiope. The mighty struggle be¬ 
tween Homan Caiholicihm and Prot^tantism, which 
had occupied tho greater part of the civilized world 
for nearly a century, with alternate rise and fid I like, 
tho tides of the sea, now tho now faith getting the 
upper hand for a while, then tho belief of ag<3S 
asserlini* its time-gi own power, and tlion again both 
resting in a deep lull of e-xhaustioir, was once more 
breukiug foitli with extreme violence, foieljoding a 
battle fiercer than any that had yet left its trace on 
the blood-stained caith. The kingdom of •Bohemia, 
onuHo of tho reformation, where Johan IIuss hud 
lighted tho toroli of free inquiry a century before 
Martin Luther arose in Goimany, stood forth as the 
new battle-field of roligion^ attracting tho trembling 
gaze of all the Protestants of Europe, and in a 
very special manner that of the people of England. 
Iloufced int<j desjjair by the intolomblo’ despotism of 
the house of Austria, which, aiming to extirjjato the 
* new religion with fire and swoi-d, was weighing as 
'heavily upon Bohemia as the power of Spain had been 
lying upon tho Netherlands, tho countrymen pf Huss, 
after long suffering, at last grasixid'the sword as a 
final remedy, determined to throw off the yoke of 
oppression or to iierish in tho struggle for freedom. 

, The commencement oflbred high hopes of suocoss; in 
a short space of time tlio Austrian troops were driven 
from the country, and the nation assuming once more 
thdr old right, never relinquished, of ehoosing a rulOT, 

- a parliament met at Prague to elect a kiii}? Bohemia. 
The votes fell upon the elector palatine, Frederick V., 
son-in-law of King James, tho choioo being duo 
mainly to the fact of his connection with Protestant 
. England, from which moral aid no less than ph 3 rsical 
' aa^tanoe was oxpootod. Frederick V. hesitatod for 
' % whilo to accept tho dangerous crown offered to him, 
inutinctiwly ttwt his head was not strong 


le kingq enough to bear it; but his wife, ambitious, energetic* 

I neither and zealously Protestant, manoged to overcome all his 
diioh the scniples; and being led by her to the Bohemian 
Bcovered. capital, he was solemnly crowned king on tho 4tii 
splendid November, 1619. The news of the event created 
dead for groat stir all over England and Seotknd, which was 
6 middle increased to an extraoi'diuary degi-ec by tho reports 
s had to following in the wake of it. With the election of 
1 corpse, Frederick V. to Jho crown of Bohemia, the signal was 
; “ they given for the commencement of the long tlircatoning 
the way, battle between tho Homan Catholics and the refornuus | 
of black of Germany; and whilo tho princes of the Protestant 
sixteen Union on tho one Land took up arms for tho now 
tho long king, tho Kaiser on the other side launched Hw ban 
10 alone of the em])iro against him, confiscated his hereditary 
ning tho estates on the Hhino in favour of tho duko of Bavai ia, 
[ladcloth, head of the Catholic League, and called in a Spanish 
England, anuy to take possession of them. Thirty thousand 
y young Spaniards, under the marquis of Spiuola, ablest com- 
r student niandor of Philip III., at once advancotl from Hainault 
and Ltixemhurg into tho palatinate, and seizing the 
the year countiy, almost without resistance, commenced a ■ 
t at tho frightral ponsecution, burning and slaying Protestants 
,tion was without regard to ago or sex, not sparing even infants 
vretched at tho breast of the mother. Tho massacres of the 
ooflurred French St. Bai'tholomow, and tlio hoiTors perpetrated 
le ]^ple by Alva and bis Council of Blood in the Notheilands, 
nestnoss, were once more re-enacted among the peaceful and 
igglo bo- industri.'il people on the banks of the upper liliine. 
n, which On tho report of the new carnage, committed by, 
3d world priests and their tools, reaching England, tlie mOst 
^1 like, intense excitorftent arose instantly among all classes 
ting the of the popnlation. That Protestants of a tandrod race 
of ag<3S should be foully butchered by Komish fanatics was in 
;ain both itself enougli to ronso the spirit of all tho reibrmers of 
ICO more England and Scotland; but tho feeling was mode 
aiding a more vehement by jiersonal sympathy with tho nilei* 
trace on of the palatinate, and his sjiouso, princess?, a^d now 
lohemia, Queen Elizabeth, the latter enjoying a large amount 
bss hud of popularity, on account of the amiability of her 
y before manners, as well as her known attachment to tho 
h as the Protestant faith. Soon after tho arrival of the sad 
•embling nows, addresses and petitions oamo pouring in from 
nd in a all piirtH of the country calling upon tho govonimont 
England, to aid tho Protestautewm the Hhino by sending out an 
otism of army; triwlors, merchants, lando^vnorB, students, and 
rjiato the professors, offered to go out as volunteers; and the 
ghing as archbishop of CJanterbury himself addressed a public 
had been letter to Sir Kobert Naunton, secretary of state— 
pf Huss, Buceossor of Sir Halph Winwood, who bad died tho 
ord as a year previous—advocating war. “1 am satisficed in 
yoke of my ccnscienco," tlio primate wiote, “ that tho cause 
freedom, .is just,wherefore they [the Bohemians] have rojeoted 
XS 088 ; in that proud and bloofly man [tho Austrian ruler], and 
■e driven when God hath sot uji tho prince that is chosen to bg 
nco more a mark through all Cliristondom, to propagate his 
; a ruler, gospel, and to protect the oppressed, I dare not, for • 
Sohemia. my part, give advice hut to follow whore God leads.” 
erick V., Jib impress the king, to whom tlie letter was in reality 
ling duo directed. Archbishop 4hbot then wont on to give 
rotesiaut theological reasons for entering upon war, by quoting 
ph 3 rsical and explaining Ibr the purpose tho seventeenth ohajitor 
tated for of Hevolation, “ The Beast^ithat thou sawost was and 
1 to him, ris not, and shall ascend ouffof tl bottomless pit and 
►t strong g<j into perdition; and they th-.i dwell on the earth 
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Bholl bonder, 'whoso names wore not written in iha 
book’bf life from the foundation of the 'world, when 
they behold the Beast that was, and is not, and yot 
fe." The reference to tlio Apocalypse was not without 
Offoot upon the king, he himself having expounded 
the Beast, and given his decision that it meant the 
bidbop of Rome, and that popery was the Babylonish 
harlot; nevertheless, tJiough agreeing in the main 
with the archbishop, he licsitatod to,follow his advice 
upon two, to him, very im}»:^nt grounds. The finst 
■was that any aid given to the Protestants ftf Germany 
would bo certain to make an end of his darling project 
to marry Pnneo Cliarlos to a Spanish infanta, with 
mountains of gold ; and the second, equally momentons, 
that by an open alliance with his ambitions son-in-law 
he would overthrow at a stroke his constantly assorted' 
dogma of tho divine right of kings. It was not; only 
incompatible with this grand tenet to countcnanco 
tho Bohemians in deposing, upon any plea or pretext., 
the sovereign who had once oocupioa their throne, 
and electing another at their own pleasufo, but 
James had laid it down repeatedly that there was an 
implicit tie among princes, which must withhold them 
from ever couutonandng such practices against each 
other. However, tho high theories of tho king soon 
began to bo heavily shaken by the storm of popular 
excitement that kept rising against them from all 
jiarte of the country; and after a few months of painful 
vacillation, James fonind himself compelled to givo 
way to tho war cry, so tar os to allow about two 
thousand English and Sootoh volunteers, under tho 
young earls of Oxford and Essex, who bore a largo 
{tart of tho expenditure of tho niidortaking, to start 
for Oorraany. At tho same time, ho tried to redeem 
his fault in the ejus of the Spanish ambassador by 
protesting that ho was acting under compulsion, 
making use of the greatest duplicity to obtain bis 
end. To tho envoys from Gmuiany and Bohemia, 
who had arrived soon after tho cloction of Erodorick V. 
to solicit his aid, James told, with tearful ojes, 
that ho would do everything in his power to assist 
liis dear son and tho tnio faith, while ho assured 
Count Gondomar, immediately .after, that his son-in- 
law was a villain and a usuipor, and that nothing 
should bo wanting on his own part to effect his ruin. 
As far as he was able, his majesty kept both proinisos. 

The two thousand volunteers hnrrjiiig to tho 
Rh'no to assist their t’rutestant hTcthron, achieved 
nothing, their nnmorical weakness being assishKl not 
even by tho moral power of coming forward as the 
representatives of England and Scotland. While they 
wore fighting, James went hogging to tho enemy, 
dospateliing a siiedal ambassador, viscountEoncastor,- 
to tho Kamcr, Ferdinand^ II., with instenotionB to 
intercede in favour oT his misguided subjects, not 
soliciting justice but pardon, Feidinand, with well- 
merited contempt., treated the English envoy like an 
impostor, reusing at first altogether to see nim, and 
tliougb promising it afterwards, not admitting him to 
' endicnco till after long delay, tke viseount during thein- 
^rval following on the, heels of his imperial majestyin 
ftanj travels and progresses with dog-iiko attawment. 

tha mean James continuing in his snppliieating 


wtta dedded in another direoil<m. Frederidc^iKlill'. 
shown from the first moment of his odeupation ef j 
new throne that he was not the man to hold 
instead of omamising a firm government, and weld^.j 
the host of his 'Warliko suhsecta, fall ^ ardour, 
bravo like lionsf but without discipline, into a s^ng ’ 
army, fit to withstand the inevitable shock of the 
advancing Austrian troops and the battalions eff the 
Catholic Xieaguo, he behaved as if the kingdom rote 
which ho had como 'was the garden of Eden, existing 
in hlifeM ignorance of the clang of swords and rattle,, 
of muskets. Ho got up magnificent processions and 
splendid banquete, rearranged tho library in tiie, 


atfRude, while the vduntoeni whom ho had started 
were bdng nmssacred py Bfdnola, the fate of Bohou^ 


Bavarians came pouring in over tho mountain rangM 
on the south and west, disputing .his crown and his 
life. It was only when hearing that the enemy was 
advancing in rapid marches upon Prague tlmt ho 
gathered some troops around him to defend the 
kingdom ; however, it was too late, and before oven 
his hasty preparations had been aoromplished, the 
onemy was standing tinder the -walls of tho capital. 
There wore not more than twenty thouwmd Protestants 
under arms to oppose tho approach of the Austrians 
and Bavarians, who, besides the power of numbers, 
possessed that of a most skitful commander-in-chief, 
m tho person of John TserclSs, count of Tilly, 
descendant of a noble Dutch family, educated in 
diplomacy by tho Jesuits, and in tho art of war by ; 
Alva. Itashing for-waid in long strides towards tho 
Bohemian capital, disr(%arding the native guerilla 
forces hovering about him, and Ixmt only Upon getting 
a grip at the head of his fee, TiBy reached it early in 
tho morning of the 8lh of Noverajxsr, 102t), and at 
once prooeSed^ to attack tho troops of Frederick. 
The latter, commanded by IVinco Christian of Anhdt, 
a general possessed of much talent, though wanting 
in energy, had taken np a veiy strong position on tho 
top of the White Mountain, a stoep orainonce adjoining 
tho city and suiVounded by earthworks.^ There was 
some hesitation visihlo in the ranks of Tilly’s soldieiu < 
on being bidden to climb upward on the White 
Mountain, right into tho moutli of the cannon spitting 
volumes of fire and fiamo; but a word from tho com¬ 
mander restored their courage. “ Sons of tho chufeh,” i 
lie cried, “ the Lord has given tho foe into our hands: 
onward!” ,At the first onset, tho Catholics worq 
driven back; then TOly himself gathered a body m 
veterans^ and swprd in band stoi'iuod np the hill. Itt 
the course of less than an hour all -was over, PraguA 
conquered, and the Cause of Ihutostantism tinnihilatodi 
in Bohemia. Tho son-in-law of King James -was 
sitting at dinner while the battle of the White Moun¬ 
tain was being fonglit; but ho had curiosity enough 
to leave his meal and get upon the high city wall 
adjoining the rOyal pah^ to see how matters weni 
Or^rving tho advance of Tilly and' tho massacre of 
his own troops, he got down again from .the wall, 
tnoked up his valuabljts, and left the capita], white 
Bethlen Gabor, with ten thousand Hungarians, was. 
coming to his aid, and h^ arrived wittiin -a day^ 
march.of Piagno. Curses and taimts fellowod in thd 
w^ of the flying sovereign, whoso mgn hud.^. 
endured a twelvemonth; and to hte |§fei attd n»W»OT^ 
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lliie battle of the White Monntain-<-oommonoeineot 
i4 the most horriblo series of carnages ever perpetrated 
l^moa professing themselves Christians, distini^iBheil 
in history os lI»o Thirty Years’ War—was mllowod 
by important oonsequcnocs in England, no less than 
in Qermany. After years of gloomy wtath at the 
amniplion, weaknoss, and imbecility of the govern¬ 
ment, tho patienco of the people gave way at la^, and, 
blind as ho was in his conceit, James himself Itegan 
to see tho neooasity of a change. It mode itself felt 
most strongly, as (ar as he was conoemod, in tho 
nttor.inability of raising money by whatever moans; 
the labouiing classes openly refused to pay the illegal 
imposts any longer; tho merchants doeliued to pant 
any more loans to the royal exchequer; and the land- 
o^ors and wealthy citizens would purchase no more 
titles, or buy places and situations under th^crown for 
their fi ionds and rolat ivos. Even tho Hebrew bankei s 
of Amsterdam and Augsburg, who lent money to 
Ch}istian kings at twenty-five percent., dismissed tho 
oiTora of James for further transactions, tlm rumour of 
an impending revolution in England having spread 
all over tho Continent, and his toniuicy of tho throne 
being deemed so precaiious as not to be able ^ bo 
diseountod at the Exebaitgo. Nothing tljereforo re¬ 
mained but to invoke the aid of parliament once more; 
and Bnokiiiglmm, os distressed for money as tho king, 
having pvon his wnsont, tho summonses for another 
meofing of tho representatives of tho nation, after a 
lapse of ten years, w<*ie issuod towanls tho end of 
1020. 'I’o dispose the eonnnoiis to enter more watlily 
upon tho su)>piy f)f his wauls, James made it publioly 
known tfial ho i;;tendod to assist tho Protestants of 
Germany, going -.o far iw to declare the same in his 
piwlamationibrthom(.>otingof]iarliauient, “Although 
the making o6 war or peace,” his*m.ijosty declared, 
with mingled piido and condescension^ “ w? a secret 
of empii’o, and a llxing propoily Wonging to otir high 
prerogative and royal and imperial ])l)wer, yet never¬ 
theless, in causes of Uiat nature which wo shall tliink 
fit not to Teseivo but to communicate, wo shall ever 
think ourselves much ossistod and strongthenod by 
tna faithful iwlviee aud general assent of our loving 
subjects. Moi cover, no man is' so ignorant os to 
expect that wo should eny ways be able—moneys 
being tho groat sinews of war—to enter into tho lists 
against so groat potentates without some largo and 
Imuntiful help of treasure fium our people, (as well 
towards tho inaintennnco of war as towards tho relief 
of our crown and estate.” Tho proolamation was not 
ill received, tlio promise of war apparently throwing 
into tho haokgronnd for the moment all other feelings 
>f opposition to tho pivemmont; and parliament h^ 
no sooner met, on too fiOth of Janua^, 1621, when 
the demand for money was at once taken into eon- 
sideration. After some short but unusually sharp 
debates, it was resolved, on tho 15th of Eobruary, to 
jgmnt his majesty two subsidies, the ready vote of 
which pleased James no much that ho i^otnnjod 
exuberant thanks, telling the commons that though 
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of speech in parliament. Tho woids showed that 
James as yet understood very little tho tonnwr cither 
of tho people or of the Honso of Commons. With tho 
latter, the time was past for higgling about money 
matters; it was a feeling, not of we«ikucss, but of 
nevor-knovm strenph, relying upon tbe outspoken 
national will, which made thorn throw tho subhidies 
at tho feet of tho kin& I’his done, tho oominons 
felt thoir arms frqor for tno straggle; they wanted not 
his majesty’s consent for freedom of speoch, but woio 
quite pnqiarod to assert tho right for tuemselves. 

It was only a few days after tho grant of his supply' 
that James discoveml tho tiuo spirit of tho repie- 
sentativos of the people. W ithout the least hesitation, 
and acting as if the saeml veil butruunding thothi-one 
had all Ht once boon tom into bhrc<Is, tho commons 
sot to rofoim the toiiible abn&os under wliicli the 
country suffered, evidently dotoimiiiiHl to look no 
more to tho king and his favouiitcs, but to take llio 
govomnent of tho lualm into their own hands, uhtil 
the time that older and legality sliould fiavo t ikon 
tho place of anarchy and comiplion. Tho lefum 
movement commenced with an onslaught ujion tho 
chief instramonts used t)y llio court in exacting 
oppressive imposts, in tho shape of patents and 
monopolies; and two creatures of Buckingham, Sir 
Giles MomiKSSBon and Sir Vrancis MieLell, Iwtli local 
magistrates, or “ basket judices,” os the pcojdo callwl 
them, for keeping evor-op>n boxes for the receipt of 
brilios, wore singled out for tho first attack. It was so 
enorgotio as to jmralyzo all roMstanco; neither tho 
kin|; nor Biickiltgliaiu had conrago enough to shield 
thoir tools: and while Miohell, uiviii a vote of f Jio 
House of Commons, was dragged to tho I'owor, 
Momjiesson, to escape a biniilur fiito, fled ireni tJio 
country, Vicfoiious in the fiist osMtuIt, tho commons 
now bcj^n to fly at higher g.nne, and tho toriiblo 
word “iinjwnehment” Iv'gaii to ivBOund foi tho first 
time among them. Hitherto, they had acted without 
the OMsibtanoo of the clmmlsrof tholoida, whirh in 
all pn’vious sossions had hhown itwlf the dumb 
servant of tho crown; the times, however, were so far 
altered that tho iroers themselves wore now comiiolhd 
to obey the national mandate, and on the invitation 
of tho membora of the lower house they promptly 
joined in tho attack on James’s govemmoni. It was 
decided that tho commons tJiould act as public piose- 
oiitors, and the lords as judges; and n coinmitteo for 
the pm pose having boon formed on tlio 12th of Marcii, 
with Bir Itobort Philips, a distinguibhed lawyer, as 
chaiiman, tho lower house wrmmcncwl proceedings 
with groat activity. Momnosson and MichoII, the 
“baskqt justioos," having Ireon condonmed to im¬ 
prisonment and heavy fines, Bir John Bonnot, judge 
of the Prerogative court, wis impcochoil next fur 
corruption in his office, and found guilty an^ sentenced 
accordingly Doctor Field, hibhop of Llandaff, was 
next imp^anhed for being oonooincd in a matter of 
bribery in the Chanoery court, and ho also having 
been convicted. Sir lienrr Yolvertoo, tho king's 
attornoy-genond, was bruu|^ht to the bar of the IIouso 
of Ixn-M on the aoousatim having drawn out 
patents for mnnonolios, contrary to cmnraon law and 
the enactments of parliament. His dofcuco was that 
he had been forced by Cockirglum to commit tho 
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Iff Apt!, he toM liisii)dgc«, .in ** words tW 
|com wasted ^irits and an. oppressed mind,” 
his misdoeds were great, and that he had “one 
i Ipniy juslifioation out of the justiflcaltion of Job,” in 
,ihe phrase of the man in the land of Uz, “ I have not 
‘ bid njy sins as did Adam, nor concealed my faults in 
' ipy bOTom,” The lord chancellor continued, “It 
I'rSSt^th theyoforo that, without ^ loaves, I do 
ingenuously confess and acknowledgo tliat having ; 
nndoratood the particulars of the charge, not formally ; 
from the house, but enough to inform my conscience ] 
and my memory, I find matters sufficient and full 
to move me to desert my defence and to ask your 
lordships to condemn and ciensure me.” After 
entering upon many pleas of extenuation, founded 
chiefly upon the mean defence that if ho was guilty, 
Others were guiltier, and that he hod boon corrupt 
only because the pestilence of corruption had spread 
far and wide, he concluded his confession by laying 
down the judgment which he thought wOhld meet 
his case. “Lot ray penitent submission be my 
sentence,” ho exclaimed, “ and the loss of the seal be 
my punishment; and I pray that your lordships will 
spare any further sentence, but recommend me to his 
majesty’s grace and pardon for all that is past.” 
Having fallen so deep in his own abjectness, mc;^t of 
the lords and ooraravns felt inclined to accede to»tho 
request and spam the grot^t man, whom they had 
treated throughout with unusual deference, the 
ma'rvellous qualities of his intellect enforcing upon 
them a respect which they could not fool for his 
actions. But it was now the turn of the king and 
Bu(;^ingliara to plead for severity. Having learnt the 
advice of Doan Williams by heart, James had loft the 
helm, am\ commenced “ to play the pumpand to 
show his zeal in iBe new vocation in which he had 
started, he deemed it incumbent upon him to pour off 
the best of his own partisans as first “victims to 
the public wrafli.” 

The reading of Bacon’s appeal and confession pro¬ 
foundly moved the House of Lord^i; but on tlio 
instigation of some of Buckingham’s friends, it was 
resolved nevertheless that <£lio submission was not 
sufficient, ina.smnch as lie bod acknowledged no par¬ 
ticular offences, and attempted moreover to qualify his 
guilttby entering upon jiloas of extenuation. It was 
decideil thercfoie to send to the chancellor the details 
of the accusation framed by tlie committee of the 
lower house, and to request him to give an explicit 
answer to each. Bacon complied with the demand so 
far as to admit unreservedly the gimter inunbor of 
the twenty-eight charges brought against him, quali¬ 
fying the rest, but giving a direct denial to none. 
'Che new confession having been read before the 
mers, they declared themselves satisfied, wlieronpon 
sompiissionors wore despatched to the chancellor, who 
nad taken to his bed, labouring under real or feigned 
^neas, to inquire whether the paper was under his 
iown hand, and whether he would stand to it. “ My 
lards,” he cried, piteously, "it is my act, my hand, 
||y heart; I bo^ch your lordships to be merciful to 
broken reed.” The great seal was then delivered 
by Bacon; and the next day, on the demand of the 
iker of the House of Commons, lire peers pin- 
p(}od judgment. It consisted of four articles: 1 


“Ib*t the Lord Viscount St. Albans, lord ohanoollor 
of England, shall undergo fine and ransom of forty 
thousand pounds; tljat ho shall be imprisoned in too 
'Towerduring the king’s pleasure; that ho shall be 
for ever incapable of any office, place, or emi>]oyment, 
in the state or commonwealth; that ho shall never 
sit'in parliament, nor come within twelve miles of the 
court.’’ The sonteiico was not oanied out in its 
severity, for the fine was immediately remitted by 
the king, who soclhed to feel a sense of shame crtHjping 
over him fo* the part ho was playing, and toe 
impiisemnont in the Tower only last^ two days, at 
toe end of which Bacon retired to his estate of 
Gorhamhuiy, near St. Albans. It would have well 
become too great thinker to spend hero in. i-ost 
and retirement the i-est of his days, dovoted to study 
and the outpouring of his mighty genius; yet the 
connpting influoriccs.of too court of James held him 
too deeply in their fangs to allow such quiet and 
uoblo existence, which might have reconciled the 
world to him, and him to the world, hislead of 
loading a philosopher’s life in bis beautiful retreat, 
an earthly paradise, where faithful friends and 
admirers were not wantihg. Bacon kept hankering 
after place, money, honours, and dignities, debasing 
his great mind by sending thosnost abject lettora to 
too king. “Help mo, dear sovereign, lord and 
master,” one of Ibem ran, “ and pjtj^r me so tar as 1, 
that have borne a bag, bo not now m my ago forced 
to bear a wallet; nor 1 tlnit desire to live to study, 
may not be driven to study to live.” And in another 
■petition, “ That.which I thirst after as toe hart after 
"too stream, is that I may know by my matchless 
friend [Buckingham] that presentoth to you tliis 
letter your majesty’s heart, which is an abyssus of 
goodness, as I am an abj-s.sua of misery. 1 have been 
over your man, and counted myself but an usiifmctary 
of myself, the property lioing yours. Mow, making 
niyw. If an oblation, do with me as may Ixjst comluco 
to the honour of your justice, too honour of your 
mercy, and the use of your seivice, I resting as clay 
in your majestyi gracious hands.” Forthnately for 
the last renown of tho groat man, neither the “ dear 
sovereign lord,” nor too matchless friend ” attended 
to his supplications; and ho was suffered lo die in 
peace, five 3 'oars after, leaving, as slated in his will, 
his name and memory “ to too judgment of charitable'* 
men, to foreign nations, and to future ages.” 

'The rosolulo energy with ■which patliameiit set to 
work in overthrowing his corrupt administiatom, 
made such an impression upon too weak and docoitfol 
mind of James that ho abandoned for too moment, or 
professed to aliandon, all his high notions of royal 
prerogalive, exhibiting tho greatest eagerness fo 
adopt reforms, and to cast abuses, as Dean Williams 
had I’ecommended, into “the dead sea,” In a visit 
made to toe llouso of Lords, hfe gave v6nt to an 
extraordiuary speech, remarkable alike for its humble 
and ^most ponitential tone, as for its indecorous 
(reference to too credit of his minion. After applaud¬ 
ing the efibrts made by both houses to oradicato too 
comiption which he had sown, and continued sowing, 
ho exclaimed, “I do assure you had these things heen 
complained of to me before,toe meeting of jmiliiunont, 
I would have done the office of a just king, and out 




of parUuDeai would bave puaished tinem iMi tewoly, 
auQ peradvonture more than ya intend to do. But 
now that they are diBOTvered tome in parliament I 
hhall be aa re^y in this way as I should have been 
iu the otlior; for I confess 1 am ashamed, theso thiug;s 
proving so as they are reported to be, that it was not 
my good fortune to be the only author of the .reforma¬ 
tion and punishment of them by some of the ordinary 
courts of justice. Nevertheless, I will be never a 
whit the slower to do my ^-t for tBe exccuticni. So 
precious unto mo is the public good, no private 
X>enKm whatsoever, woro ho never so dear unto me, 
shall be rospeotod by mo, by many degrees, as the 
.public good.^’ His majesty then launched forth in 
praise of his minion: “ Ono that sits there,” be saitl, 
pointing at him, “who hath been ready ujton all 
ocoasions with good otficos, both for the house in 
general, and every member in particular.” • The 
virtue, it appears, had its own rewaid; “for I 
remember,” James continued, “that since tho begin¬ 
ning of tlfls parliament, Buckingham hath told mo 
he iiovor found such quiot and rest os in this time 
from projoolors and informers, who at other times 
miserably vexed him at all hours.” Ihen came a 
curious passage. “And now,” conoludod the king, 
“1 ojnfoss that when I*lot>kod before upon Iho lace of 
the government, 1 thought, as every man would have 
done, that tho people were never so happy as in my 
time; for oven as at divers times I have twked ujKin 
many of my coppices, riding about them, and they 
appeared to me on the outside voly thick and well 
grown, but when 1 turned into tho midst of thorn, I 
found tliom all bitten witliin, and full of blains and 
baro st^tots. Even so this kingdom, tho external 
government being as good as ever it was, and having 
as learned judges as ever it had, and for i«ace both 
abroad and at home, I may truly say, being more 
settled and lonrar lasting than over tofore, together 
with as great ;^enty as over, so it was to be thought 
that every mau might sit in safety under his own 
f g and vino tree: yot am 1 ashamed, and it makes 
my hair stand upright to consider, liow in this time 
my jKMjplo have boon vexed, and polled by the vilo 
execution of projects, patents, hills of conformity, 
and such like, which, bosidos the trouble of my 
||wplo, have more exhausted their purses than subsi¬ 
dies would havo done.” Theso wore fine woids, if 
sincere; yot not a man who hoard them believed, or 
could believe, in their sindority. 

It was soon discovered what objects James had iu 


uptight” oration, when ho went to the Idids to 
deliver a second address, tho commons being invited 
08 before to give thoir attoudanoe. Commencing 
with loud praise of the zeal of both houses for the 
j-edrosB of giiovanci‘8, tho king soon went to>the main 
topic, wlilcli consifcted in nothing less than the 
demand for a fresh supply, lie explained, that the 
amount of the two sutwidios granted some months 
before, at tlio edmmenoemont of tlie session, and 
which he once more thankfully acknowledged, had 
lieen already expf-'ndod, the gieater portion of it in« 
Bucofjui* to the prinoefl of tlio Trotestant Union, and ’ 


to his daimhtor and bffl ' 

Holland. It was owing to his unwsstisd 
said, that a momentary trhoe had been oonolua^ ^ 
between the oonlending patties in Germany, whl^li' 
might end in a peace, to which his own negotiation^'/ 
Worn tending; hut that novorthclcBS if war shotdd 
break out again, bo was prepared to sup^xirt ,tte. 
Protestant cause by force of apns. But ^either ;hi4 
negotiations, nor the levy of an army, could Jbe 
carried on without a new libeial supply, for the grant 
of which ho pressed in the most urgent manner, 
adding a solemn protestation that he w'ould not 
dissolve parliament till all the matters in hand, 
including the reform of the administration, had been 
satisiaoturily settled. It was with natural incredulity 
that the two houses listened to tho splendid promises 
and engagements of the king, it being gonorally known 
that he was doing notliing whatever for tho Protestant 
cause ho professed to havo so much at heart, but that, 
on the coiftrary, the mtist welcome visitor at court was 
the count de Gondomar, whoso negfjtiations for the 
marriage of tho infanta to the prince of Wales, and 
an intimate political alliance between S])ain and 
England, were earned on with tho greatest activity. 
Under these oircumstanoes, the communs refused to 
gmuUuiy further subsidies unless some actual prooik, 
luorf# than -words, had been givop, that the foreign 
I’rutestauts should receive the hearty assislanoo of 
the government; and as these were not forlhcoming, 

I tlicy sot again to woik in the reform of abuses, 
entrenching daily more upon what James conceived to 
bo his royal preromtivo. Their career was suddenly 
‘biijught to a stop by the king, who, seeing he oopld 
get no money, commanded the loid treasurer, on the 
4th of June, to adjourn parliament for fives months, 
till the Kith of November. It ^as in vain tho 
commons protested against this stop, arguing that 
adjournmeul was not in the option of tho sovereign, 
but of q^ch house in itself, to maintain which 
position they requested a oouferonco with the peers. 
lloWever, the lo;;ds declined to join in the protest of 
the lower house, in giatitudo for which James paid 
them a visit, rotuniing* thanks in porsun. Tho 
commons thereupon gave way; but before dispersing 
they made a solemn declaration, which was entered 
in the journals of the house, of their roadineas to 
spend their lives and fortunes iu vindication of the 
Ihotostant religion, at home and abroad, “as that, ly 
the divine help of Almighty God, which is never 
wanting to those who in His fear s^l undertake the 
defence of His cause,” the nation “may he able to do 
that by the sword which by a peaceable course cannot 
he effected.” The solemn pledge “ was sounded forth 
with the voicos of them oil, withal lifting up their 
hats in tboir bands as high as they could hold them, 
os a visible testimony of thoir unanimous consent, in 
such sort that tho like had scarce ever been scon in 
parliament.” 

During the prorogation of paurliament, the king 
filled the high post which Bacon had vacated, giving 
the great seu to the shrewd adviser introduced to his 
motk« by Bdckinghoimll^Q Williams. The appoint^ ‘ 
ment'eroated great dissatisfaction, both as being dact 
to the influence of tho favourite, and as falling uppa-n'' 
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^<Mc^teQ>en,t, Dean Willitoui lu^ the iidadutn of 
to the king that he shonld hold the post in 
Ihvt isstanoe on prohetion for a year and a half, 
during which time he shonld be regarded onlyas a com- 
thiwioner, with two judges at bis side os assessors, to 
■ iraide his decisions, stipulating moreover not to take 
the title of ohancollor, hut the more ancient one of 
lord keeper, This having been assented to, the 
'displeasure of all, except the lawyers, who for a term 
' refhsod to plead befoie their chosen hea^ subsided, 
^ud the new lord koo^r had tiie satisfaction of 
opening parliament, on the appointed day in Novem¬ 
ber, in the name of the king, fur whoso abseuoe ill¬ 
ness was made the excuse. Ho began by stating that 
hi%-majesl^ during the recess had emlraikod in the 
greatest eubrts towards assisting the oppressed Frotes- 
tantsof Germany; that ho had sent “heroically” forty 
thousand pounds of his own money to keep togothor 
a body of troops under Count Mansfield, l^ttling on 
tho Bhino against tho armies of the Catholic Loague; 
and that he ini ended to do much moro yet, if only 
obtaining tho goodwill of ^-liament. This meant 
a supply, tlie necessity for which the lord keeper 
demonstrated in eloquent teims, calling for furUmr 
proofs upon Viscount Doncaster, who had just re- 
turned from his continental embassy, and wh^k pro¬ 
ceeded now to give a long account of it. The story 
unfortunately was not onotowhioh Englishmen could 
listen #ith much prido. Though embellishing his ao- 
oohnt 08 much os possiblo, and hiding the indignities 
he had i-ecoivcd, the viscount liod to report that his 
mission had not brought the least practical result, *j 
tho Kaiser having bhmdly declined lO entertain any 
of bis ]^co projKisals, and tho duke of Bavaria, whom 
he had visited bubseqnoutly, having treated with 
something very much resembling ridioule his solicita¬ 
tion to be so kind as to give up the conquered palati¬ 
nate to its ufiginal sovereign. To ellac^ the bad 
impression made by the relation of the embassy to 
tho Catholic princes of Gonu.^Dy, shewing too clearly 
the contempt into which the government of England 
had fallen on theConrinoni, the lord keeper addressed 
the two houses in another oiation, in which ho pro¬ 
mised, in the name of the king, that active steps 
sbovdd bo taken to assist the German reformers, 
making the whole dependent only upon an immediate 
vote of supplies. Among the lords tho feeling was 
in favour of tho king; but- tho Uouse ,of Commons 
was less thou over in a mood to sanction tho policy 
of James, or put faith in his doclaiations, ahd post¬ 
poning the grant of snbsidies, they resolved, in the 
first instance, to draw up a remonstmnoe, setting 
forth the existing grounds of national diasntis&otion, 
and pointing out tlio required changes. It was a 
bold step, and momentous iu its consequences, signal 
and oommencement of the g^t simple between 
king and parliament, which involved in its results 
both the fate of the Stuart sovereigns and the higher 
destinies of England. 

The reraonstranoe of tho commons was divided 
into two pai'ts, the first enumerating “the causes of 
[ the great and ^wiug mischief,” and the second stat- 
' “ what be flie remedies.” The latter clauses neoes- 

srere of most importance, as involving tho first 


attempt of the iwrosentatiyos of the nation to dictate 
to the crown ana to take part in the guvernmeivt of 
the kingdom, arid the direction of its foreign as well 
as home policy. First among all tho “remedies” 
projpoBod by the commo’ns was tliat of declaring war 
against the great CathoUo powcis. “ That seeing this 
inevitable necessity is fallen upon your majesty,” tl»o 
remonstrance ran, “which no vrisdom or providence 
of a peaceable and jiious king can avoid, your majesty 
would not omit Hhis just occasion speedily, and efieo- 
tually to tako your sword in your Itand. That, ouoo 
undertaken upon so hononrublq and just grounds, 
your majesty would losoJvo to pursue and moio 
publicly avow Uio aiding of those of our religion iu 
foreign jiarts, which doubtless would remiite tho* 
princes and states of the Union, by those disasters 
dibhotirieued and disbanded.* lliat your majesty 
would proi>oso to yourself to manage this war wiln 
the best advantage, by a diversion, or otherwise, as 
in your deep judgment shall be found fittest, and not 
to rest .upon a war in these pai’ts only, bwt that the 
bent of the war and the point of your sword may be 
against tliat piince, whatoievor opinion of potuiiey Jie 
hath, whose amiioB and treasures have fiist diverted 
and since maintained the war in the palatinate.” 'I'ho 
next rocommendation was to break oil all negotiations 
for tlie mamago of the prince of Wales to tho Spanish 
infanta, in order “ tliat, to frustrate their hopes for a 
future ago, our most noble piinco may bo timely and 
happily married to one of our own leligion.” As to 
grievances regarding the iutemul administration of 
the kingdom, .the commons confined tliomselvos to 
former petitions on the subject, but laying sjiocial 
stress upon the necessity “to put in execution tho 
laws made for preventing of dangers by popish lecu- 
sants and theii' wonted evasions,” and protesting like¬ 
wise against the impi isonmout of Sir Edwin Sundys, 
a member of the lower house, who had been put into 
prison dui'uig tho recess, thotigh not, as the lord 
Keeper had taken care already to explain, on account 
(•f anything said or done in parliament. The lemon- 
straneo conoloded by an oainest appeal to the king 
not to overlook it, but hi give his full regaid to 
tlie submissive counsel tendered by Ms subjects. 

“ This,” said tho commcais, “ is the sum and effect of 
our humble declaration, which wo, no ways intending 
to press upon your majostj *8 undoubted royal prero¬ 
gative, do submit with the fulness of our duty and 
Mlegianoo to your most princely consideration. I’he 
glory of God, whose cause it is; tho zeal of our true 
religion, in which we have been boin, and wheiein by 
God’s grace we are resolved to die; the safety of your 
majesty’s person, who is the very life of your pecqile; 
tho happiness of your children and posterity; and the 
honour and good of the chprch and state, dearer 
unto us than our own lives, have kindled those affec¬ 
tions truly dqvoted to your majesty.” 

The kjng’s rejoinder to the important document 
drawn up hy the commons was ^ weak and inational 
ax could p<^bly be. Before even the remonstrance 
had bewi delivered to him, ho protested against it in 
the most fixdishly arre^ant terms, such as could not 
have any other imilt wan that of fitnning resistance 
to his own policy. The protest of Jamos was m tho form 
of a letter to Sm Thomas liicharpbt u, siieokor of the 
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nonse of CwnmonH, whifih m itself was a nwst 
irregular and i^idisoreet proceeding. '** Mr. Speaker,” 
wrote the ting, “ we have'hoard by divers rejjor^ to 
OUT great grief that our distance from the lionsos of 
Parlmmont, caused by our indisposition of health, 
hath emlwldonod some fiery and popular spirits of 
some of the House of Commons to argue and debate 
publicly of matters far above their i’6ach and capacity, 
tending to our high dishonour and broach of tlie pre¬ 
rogative royal. Those are therefore' to command you 
to make known, in onr name, unto the house, that 
none tliorein shall presume honoeforth to. meddle with 
anything concerning our govonimcnt, or deep matters 
of state, and, namely, not todeal with our dearest son’s 
’match with the daughter of Spain, nor to touch tlio 
honour of that king, orajiyotlior of our friends and 
confederates, and also hot to meddle with any man's 
particulars, u’hich have their duo motion in our 
ordinary courts of justice. And whereas we hear 
they have sent a message to Sir Edward Sandys, to 
know the leasons of his Into restraint, you shall in 
our name resolve them that it was not for any 
nuMlcmcanor of liis in parliament; but to putthpm out 
of doubt in any qncstion of that nature jhat may 
arise among them hereafter, you shall resolve them 
in our name Hiat wo tliink ourself very fi ee and able 
to punish any man’s misdomeanora in parliament, as 
well during their fitting as after, which we mean not 
to Rimro hereafter, upon any occasion of any man’s 
insolent behaviour there that shall ho ministered unto 
us, and if they liavc already touched any of these 
points which we have foihiddon, in any petition of 
theirs which is to he sent nnto us; it is our pleasure 
that you shall tell them, that, except they reform it 
before it cfuno to our hands, wo will not deign the 
hearing nor'ansv'oring of it. Dated at Kewmarket, 
the 8id of Docoraher' 1621.” llm commons listened 
very quietly t,o the reading of the strange communi¬ 
cation, omlwlying threats so prcixistcrons us to defeat 
their own objwt; nevorthclcss, though fooling a soil 
of contempt for' the menaces liurlod at them by the 
king, to ]»vss his letter over altogether seemod im- 
poB.sihlo, and in order to refute the prepositions it 
eoutainocl, it was losolvod by an immediate vote to 
frame a reply to it, conlaiiiing a firm assertion of tlie 
rights and piivilcgos of the national repii^bentativcs. 
James Vi as uovking vci'y hard to hammer the soft 
iron of the llonso of Commons into Laid stool. 

Tho now romonstranoo, votwl by a very full house. 
Was digniCdd and vigorous, though still extremely 
hurahlo in tone. Tho commons began by professing 
their son-owal tho displciasiire shown by his majesty’s 
letter to tho speakeT', yet declaring that they take 
comfoit to themselvoR in tho assuranoo of his grace and 
goodness, ami of their, own trust and loyalty, in 
reliance of which they hoiie they "may not, un- 
doservedly suffer hy tho misinformatjon of mrtial and 
uncertain reports, ■wliu h are over unfaithfuj intolli- 
goncers.” They thcieforo h('gg^sd his majesty would 
vouchsafe to undm-stand from tliemsolves, and itot 
from others, what Ihoir humble jiotition and dciclaro- 
tion, resolvoil upon by tho niuvciaal voice of tho 
house, did contain; they also hoggtsl that his majesty 
would not henceforth givocictht to private icfiorts 
against all or any of the members of the house on 


whom they themselves dtouid not hum 
censure, and that in the meantime they might 


the particulais of information laid before them by tho ' 
government, the commons declared their being, of 


occupied tho greater part of the palatinate, and that • 
this subject therefore had been mdeh dwelled upon in 
their petition and declaration. They added that: 
although they could not conceive that the honour and 
renown of his majesty and his heirs, ■Uie patrimony of 
his children, invaded and possessed by tlioir enemies, 
tho welfare of religion and the state of tho kingdoih, 
were not any time worthy Ihoir attention, yet that at 
this time they wore clearly invited to take these 
matters into tlicir most serious consideration. It was 
on those eftnsiderations they hoped his majesty would 
now be jdeased to receive their humble iiotition and 
declaration at the hands of their messengers, and 
having read' it, to give hie gracious reply to the 
chief points, not forgetting tlie true and Weighty 
interest they felt in his own prosperity and that of 
tlie rqyal fiunily, and the welfare of tho state and 
commonwealth of England. The document wound up 
by an earnest and emphatic protest “And whereas 
your majesty,” said tho commons, “ doth seem to abridge 
us of Uie ancient liberty of parliament for freedom of 
speech, jmisdiction and just liberty of the house, and 
other proceedings, wheri^n wo tnist in (lod we shuU 
'never transgress the hounds of loyal and dutiful sub¬ 
jects—a liberty we assure ourselves so wise and so 
just a king will not infringe, tho same being our 
ancient and undoubted liglit, anti an inheritaniso 
received fioni our ancosters, without which we 
cannot freely debate, nor cleaily disconi of things in 
question Jieforo us, nor truly lufoi-ra your majesty. 
We are theieforo now again enforced in all liuni- 
hloness to pray„your majesty to allow Iho same, 
and thereby to lake away the doubts and soiuplos 
your majesty’s letter to • our speaker has wrought 
upon us.” Iho 1 emonslrunoo was voted unanimously, 
alaidst great silence of tho commons, all seeming 
to feel tliat it was less a time for speeches tliais for 
actions. 

Jame.. was very quick in forwarding a rejoinder, os 
intemporato in language as his letter to Sir Thomas 
llichai'dson, to the new declaration of tho lower house 
of pai liament. <-11 began hy a querulous lament of 
the house always finding fault with his doings, 
instead of giving liira some share of praise for good 
govei ninout, wliich, his majesty said, ho might claim 
on vai ions accounts, notably for abolishing hy procla¬ 
mation six or se^Jen and tliirty pdents—out of five 
hundred ho liad ostahlishcd. “ But not only have wo 
heard no news of all this," James observed, frotfally, 

" but, oil the contrary, great eotJiplaints of the danger 
of religion within tli’is kingdom, tacitly implying our 
ill government on tliis point. And wo leave you to 
judge wheiher it be your duties, that are Iho repre¬ 
sentative body of our people, so to distaste them w»ih 
,owr govornnient, whereas it should hti your dutyi,^ 
witl> all your endeavours, to kindle more and 
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'dutiful and* Idvo in the people’s hearts 

totraids us, for our juSt and ^raoions government” 
With respoot to being taxed wTUi tnisting uncertain 
private reports and partial information, his majesty 
remarked, modestly, “ We wish you to romemlKjrtliat 
we are an old and exporiencod king, nooding no such 
lef^na, being in our conscionoo freest of any king 
alive from hearing or believing idle reports,” adding 
that if ho had personally received the declaration and 

E etition, instead of admitting its contents indirectly, 
0 could have returned no other reply to tho 
messengers than that tho contents w^ro unlawful and 
unworthy of an answer. “ For as to your conclusion 
Uioreof,” ho continued, alluding to the final paiagraph 
of tho great remonstrance, “it is n6thing Lnt 
‘ protestatio oontrario facto,’ for in tlio body of your 
petition you 7isuip upon our proregativo royal, and 
meddle with things far above your roach, and then, 
in the conclusion, yon protest the contrary, as if a 
robber would take a man’s purse and then protest ho 
meant not to rob him.” After much more language 
(o the same effect, and taunts of tho commons wish¬ 
ing to invest thcmsolvos “ with all power upon earth, 
lacking nothing but the polio’s to have tho keys also 
both of heaven and purgatory,” James wont on to 
blame thorn severely for daring to touch upon his 
relations with tlio Spanish nronarcL, cjommortting 
upon “tho particular ejaculations of some foul- 
mouthed orators against tho honour of that king’s 
crown and state,” and finally told them, in as plain 
toi-ma as possible, that their business was to vote 
supplies, and not interfere with his government, 
quoting to tho effect the Latin proverb, “ Let not the 
shoemaker go beyond his last.” Tho royal epistle 
concluded with a sentence which, if a little more 
gracious in tone l^n tho preceding part of tho coru- 
inunication, nevcrtiiolcss embodied an assertion more 
raomontous than any other, backed by a strong I 
threat. “AJdiortgh we cannot allow,” tlio king 
cxcliiimod, “of the stylo in which yo spoahfof your 
ancient and rriidouhted light and inheritance, but 
could rather have wished that yo had said that your 
privileges were derived from tho grace and permission 
of our ancestors and us, for rAost of them grow from 
precedents, which shows ratlier a toleration than, 
inheritanoo: yet arc wo pleased to give you our 
royal* assirranoo that as long as j’ou contain your- 
selvos within tho limits of your duty, wo will bo as 
careful to maintain and pro&orvo your lawful liberties 
and privileges as over any of our predecessors were, 
nay, as to presorvo our own royal prerogativoj* But 
your house shall have irood to beware to trench upon 
the prerogative of tho crown, the contrary of which 
would enforce us, or any just king, to retrench them 
of their privileges that would pare his prerogative 
and flowers of the crown.” It was impossible for 
James to express more luidisguisedly liis absolutistic 
noiaons, including the theory that parliament existed 
only upon sufferance, or what ho might consider good 
behaviour, and accordingly his words brought tho 
all-significant controversy to a crisis. The visors had 
fallen from the faces of both tho comlratants in the 
groat duel, and it remained to ho soon who first 
would draw the swoi-d. 

ITie commons of England lost not a minute in 
voi. It 


taking up tho challengo hurled at them fn>ra tho 
throne. James, foreseeing'to some extent the effect 
of his letter, accompanied it by an order of proroga¬ 
tion of parliament, which was communicated by th(^ 
prince, of Wales to the dork of tho lower honse.' But 
tlio artifice had no effect in subduing, or oven jioste 
poning, the eagerness of tho representatives of tho 
nation to rush into battle for their good i arise ; and 
before separating, the same day on which the ro\ al 
message and notipe of prorogation had lieen received, 
tho 18th of December, J62J, they mode reply to it in 
a new remonstrance, more striking, and more impor¬ 
tant thkn any of the previous documents. After a 
long and spirited debate, which lasted till six o’clock 
at night, the discussion being r;ontinuod, almost for 
tho first time in parliamentary liistory, by oandlo 
i light, a solemn vindication of national rights, and 
proteiit against royal despotism, W'as fiuitied and 
adopted, with a resolution that it should lio entered 
niron tlio jonmala of the house. “ 'riie commons 
now assembled in i»arliamcut,” tlie deelarsitioii ren, 
“ Iroing justly oa>asioned thereunto, concemiug suudiy 
liberties, fi'ancLiscs, and privileges of parliament, 
amongst others hero mentioned, do make this pro¬ 
testation following. That tho liberties, fiauchisr's, 
and jurisdictions of parliament are tho anchurt and 
undoubted birthright and inheritance of lli(> subjects 
of Engliurd; that tho urgent and ardnoris affair's con- 
ceraing tho king, state, and dofeftco of tho icahn, 
and of tho churcli of England, and the maintciKuiee 
and making of laws, and icdross of mischief's and 
grievances, which daily hapjren within the realm, are 
*l}iopor subjects and matter of foimeil and debate in 
jrarlioraont; tliat in the handling and proceeding of 
those businosKOs, every member of tho liouso of jrarlia- 
ment hath, and of right ought to have, frootlom of 
Bireorh to propound, ti'cat, reason, and bring to con¬ 
clusion tho samo; that the commons in parliament 
Iravo like lilrorty and freedom to treat of these 
matter's, in siiclr order as in their judgment shall 
seem fittest; and that every niemhcr of tho said 
house hath like freedom frem all imircachmont, im¬ 
prisonment, and molestation, other than by censure of 
the house itself, for or concerning any siwaldng, 
loasoning, or declaring of any matter' or inaTtors 
touching the parliament or pailiaraont-bu'.iriess. And 
that if any of the said memlKU's bo complained of and 
qriostioneil for anything done or said in parHamont, 
tho same is to bo shown to tho king by tho advice 
and assent of all tho commons assembled in pai'lia- 
inent, before the king give credence to anj'private 
information.” The gr eat protest having Iri'cri entered 
“ as of lecord,” tho siieakcr told tho house that they 
stood prorogued for two months, till Fobruaiy, 1022; 
upon which tho members qriiet^ dispersed, conscious 
of having entered upon a course ending either in ruin 
to themselves, as individuals, or a bright and gloriorxs 
prosTJOct of freedom for the nation. 

lire wrath ot James on hearing of the pr oceeding 
of tho commons was unbouirdedj tlirowing off Iris 
liahitual timidity, and forgetting that ho was very 
ill, or at least reported to he so, ho hunicdly rirritted 
Newmarket, “ slavering at thamouth,” lodo to Loutlon, 
and called the privy counciUors, together with six of 
tAo judges, around him at Whitehall 'J’lris douc, ho 
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had tljo elork of tlio ]I<m» o of Coiumona lironglit nj>, 
and onmmanding him to prodnoo tho Journals, ho 
with his own hand orawd tho parlianM'nlary doolaia- 
tion of indojtondonoo, giving at thcf saino time an 
order ihat his valorons dood should bo otin'gisfercd 
by a Piiopial aot in tho anshivos of tho privy connril. 
dAftor this exhibition of tomiicr, and i^-oific annonneo- 
mont of tho royal will, the roasscmibling of parlia- 
ment wa« ont of tho qination; and on tho 6th of 
tlamiary, 1022, tho hiiig disholvod it by an olfonsive 
proclaiuaiioii, assigning as molivo of tho inoasui'o tho 
inordinate‘liiK'rty assnuK'd by «omo niombora of the 
lower honso, “ovil-toniporcd spirits who sowed tares 
among tho coin.” I’ho jn’oidnniation wound nji with 
tlio giaoious ashurnnoo of his inajoity that ho infotided 
to govern Well, and might feel inclined, at some 
future jioriod, to Hunnuon another parliament. James’s 
now plan of govoming well was unfoldotl wRhin a 
fow (taj's by a step of tho most aibiliaiy kind, tho 
imprisonmont and ]>em)cutiou of ilio loading momlxns 
of tlio JJonse of (jomimma, who had taken ’itart in 
drawing np tho petitions and reraoustianccs. 'I’wo 
of those. Sir Roliovt I’hilips, and Sir Edwaid Coke, 
tho great lawyer, wero sont h> Uio Tower; throo moi c, 
•lolm Tym, Thomas Mallony, and JoJin Solden, wero 
eonlinod in other prisons; and fivo others, Kir Thomas 
t'rew, Kir James I’errot. Kir Dudley Diggt's, Kir 
Edwin Handys, and Kir hathaniolltich, wore hani.sh('d 
to Ireland, under tho pretext of executing a loyal 
commission. Tho iio of James fell most ht'.ivily n}K)n 
Coke, allliough liispartieiiiatiou in assertin»the lights 
of parliament liad lN>en of tho must* mo«l'i ato kiud,^ 
confining itself to tho strictly legal aspect of tho 
groat question nndor dohato. But neither his ox- 
tromo obsequiousness to tho court, sliown on every 
occasion, nor tho imporiant and to him degrading 
hoiwicos ho had lendoreil to tho ctown in fmmer 
times, could save him fiom tlio vengeance which tho 
king, in the flush of his now oxoilemont, dotenoinod 
to sJiowor njion all tho op^wnonts of his chorishod 
prerogative; and tho ex loid chief juslioo having hoca 
put into close confinement in tho Towor, his jiapcrs 
wore seized, his lionso was locked up, his property 
confiscated, and ho was struck ofif tlio list of piivy 
eonneillors, upon which ho had got, after his first 
disgrace, at sue-h a heavy expense, by selling bis 
daughter to tlio brother of tho minion. To com])loto 
his min, James ordered that Coke should bo sued for 
a largo debt whieli, it was pietcnded, was dii fom 
Kir Wiir'uu Hatton, tho LnHb.uid of his wifo, to 
Qneon Elizabeth, and a suit wa.s instituted to tho ofFis't 
in tho court of King’s IVnrdj. However, tho roy.d 
vongoance broke down signally on this poi^t, for at 
tlio trial tho verdict wont against the king, tho 
opinion of the ciown hiwyors themsolvos being at tho 
Side of tho pemeeuted ehiof justice, the attorney- i 
ponoial oxclanuiug, when a brief was handc'd to him 
_ • in tho ease, “ Let my tongno cleave to tho roof of my 
mouth wlitnovor I open it against Sir Edward Coko.” 
That men like (joke, grown grey as slaves of despo¬ 
tism, and nsatiablo of honours and dignities wdiieh 
the court conld bestow, should anivo to bfi ranked as 
onomios of tho ihrono,* and Ix'como martyrs in tho 
popular cause, was of all others tlio most strikiag 
proof that tho wholo nation ms rising in flim opposi¬ 


tion to tho arbitroiy govornifleat of the first of tlie 
Stuart kings. 

'J’he dissolution of prlinment having dostrqyod all 
furtW chance of getting his ovor-augmenting neeosOi* 
tics suiiplicd in a legal mniiner, James had once more 
recourse to what wore teimed, in hittor hnnumr, 
bcnovolenees. They giew moio and more into nndis* 
gnised robboiios, t)io ehoieo hoing left to all mo*i 
known to l»i possossed of somo wealth, oithor to pay 
tlio sums fixed upon by the king’s agents, or to Kiitfer 
for u. refusal by imprisonment, or any other of the 
many imans of Votulialion within tho power of an 
aihitraiy government—a government, too, getting 
e.nelcfw ov«*n of tho appcaianco of illegality, utter 
corruption having doatroywl all sense of shame. To 
accolemto tho taidy flow of money into tlio n)}*al 
exchequer, tho privy conucil, in tho sunimor of 1622, 
dirwled circular lotteis to tho judges, to tho high 
slioiiffs, tho ma)'ois, bailiffs, and justiins of jicaco all 
over thoboniitry, dwelling upon tho giiovous wants 
of tho tiettbiii-y, and urging all funetionaiies to snh- 
Bcribo liberally themselves, as well an to urge every 
jxjrson witliin their sjihero of influonco to do so, con¬ 
cluding with tho injunction that if any individuals 
should “out of obstinacy or disaffection, rofnso to 
(•oubnlmto heroin proportionately to their estate and 
meiftiH," thoir names should lio sent to the goviunment 
for further oideis. Tho rosistaneo wjiich these 
measures of oppression and barefaced spoliation 
naturally onconntcred among the people, was mot 
with on the ]>.irt of tho goviunmimt by an organised 
system of terrorism. Togethei with tho lottem of tlio 
privy council, tho king, aeiordmg to Bogcr C’oko, 
giandhOn of Kir Edward, “onletcd tho judges on tho 
ciimiils to make it an article in their eliiyges, fliat 
his majesty, taking notice of tHli people's liberal 
speaking of matters fm above their roach, and also of 
their lu*cnHomi and nndutiful spi’ochos touching state 
and gommiment, notwithstanding scVeral jiroclama- 
tions to tho coiitr.iry, was resolved no long(‘r to jiass 
it without tho seveiost punishment, and they wero to 
])Twood to do exemplary justice where they should 
find any such offenders#’ While thus oppiessing his 
subjects, driving lh<*'u to the verge of rebellion, 
“James continued in active negotiations with the 
Kiranish couid for the marriage of the pi-ineo of jValcs 
with tlio infanta, his ]K)Vorty, and tho hope1e8sne.SH of 
obtaining parliamentaiy subsidies, making him moro 
anxious twm over to lay hold of the golden stream 
expoetfd from tho conuoetioii with tho owners (ff tiro 
treasure-laden•Indii's. To lead him on and dazzlo 
him with false hoprrs as long as iiossihlo. Count 
(londomar, wdio continued ropi’osentmg the court of 
Madrid in England, raised his demands higher and 
higher, inducing tho king to make all sorts of conoes- 
siuns to tho Itoman Catholics, in viow of a princess of 
thoir faith coming into the country. At his insti¬ 
gation and tliat of Buckingham, wlio hail long boon 
in Siwiriish pay, tho king gave orders, a few montlui 
after the dissiduticru of parliament, to liborato all 
Catliulies confined on account of religion. “ I am to 
give yon to understand from his majesty," the Iwd 
koejror signified to tho judges and sliorifts, “how his 
royal pleasure is that upon iweijrt of those writs you 
shall mako no niceucss or difficulty to extend bis 
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I |wi^ly pardoH to all rach papists as you shall find 
t in the gaols for any church recusancy what- 

i^ver, or refusing the oath of supremacy, or dispersing 

S ish books, or hearing or saying of mass, or any 
ST point of recusancy which doth touch or oonoorn 
reli^on only and not matters of state.” The decree, one 
of most cominendablo ever issued by James, gave 
rise to infinite indignation all through the kingdom, 
the cry being that the papists were getting the npirer 
hand, and would end by massacreing thoir old oppo¬ 
nents, and for a time, the resentment of the people 
made thorn forget all other causes of dissatisfaction, 
oven the financial extortions. As yet, the flower of 
tolerance had not si)rung up on the soil of Britain, 
and zealous Protestants would have been content 
even to suffer despotism, provided its iron heel was 
firmly planted on tlio nock of their religious foes. 

National excitement about the Spmish match, and 
tho leaning of tho king towards Roman Catholicism, 
enhninated early in tho year 1C23, in oonscquenco of 
an incident of a somewhat fantastic kind, which 
oroatod an extraordinary stir among all classes of tho 
population. Tho nows suddenly flew about that tlie 
princo of Wales, accompanied and' guided by Bucking¬ 
ham, had sot out on a secret and mysterious jouri^ey to 
Madrid, with tho object of wooing the long-negotiated 
infanta in person, making tho ac<piaintanco of her 
family, and forming an int imate alliance between the 
oourts-ahd govomments of England and Spain, The 
report was peifectly true, and tho details of tlio whole 
affair, highly cliaraoteiistio of the condition into wliioh 
the court of Englsind had drifted, wore well made to 
excite public curiosity. Ever since tho rise of Buck¬ 
ingham jnt.0 royal lavoTir, ho had boon trying to 
secure tho attachmont of the heir apparent, as well as 
the king; with losiwct to Princo Ilenry, ho had tried 
in vain, but after his doiith ho had lK>cn somewhat 
more successful with Princo Charles, although it was 
reiwrted that at limes there existed a coiiain coolness 
between them. Chailes, bom in ICOO, was now 
glowing into manhood; and the king, Vnoughnot more 
tlian fifty-six, was getting viiiiblyouiecblc(l,i>hysically 
and mentally, loading all courtiers to begin worship¬ 
ping the rising sun, and to attempt to catch some of 
his ]|Lys. 'J'o lluckiughum, now in the zenith of his 
power and glory, tho worship was an all-absorbing' 
necessity. As far as .Tames was (»nccmcd, ho could 
expect no more favours, having obtained i^eady ovory 
gift in tlie power of the king to bestow; to thing was 
ever denied liira, and there was apparently hothing 
which ho scrupled to ask. Tho doting king was even 
contented to live himself in want and poverty tliat ho 
might shower riches with a raoro lavish hand on his 
ntiuion; and sublime os wore his theories of the 
majesty of a heavon-ordained sovereign, ho was willing 
in practice to submit almost blindly to the will and 
pleasure of tho fatuitous and capricious fiivourito, 
bearing it meekly if, as often happened, the latter-did 
not observe towards him even the common decencies 
of outward respect. ITiat his power would continue 
as long as James’s life lasted, Buckingham felt no 
doubt, being oonsolous that the mere mrce of habit 
(was addi^ eveiy day to tho mastery he had established 
over the imbecile old monareh. But his life once run 
•put, there was not a minato’a security of power, and 


tomhle, indeed, would bo tho fall from the dazzling 
hoight to which ho had risen, should tho now king 
^wn upon him, instead of smile. Tho very pussibi- 
lily of it was death to a man in Buckingham’s position; 
and to give tho host of bitter foes, whom onvy aiui 
dislike had raised around him, no chanco of expci-ting 
it, ho had tried hard for a long timo to iiigi-atlate 
himself in the affections of Princo Chai los. A coi 1 ain 
amount of attachment, real or pretended. Lad Ixsen 
tho result, but intiraaqy was yot wanting, and to 
achieve it tho favourite at last conceived the scheme 
of taking the priribe, under his own wings and protec¬ 
tion, to Spain. Tho plan, strange as it was, seemed to 
promise notable advantages; the long journey offered 
more than anything else that could bo thought of tlio 
means of bi-ooding intimacy; tho bride at tho end, 
whose goodwill tho favourite intently desired to gain, 
was likewise an object of importance; and last of all, 
tho i-omantio adventure, for as such Buckingham 
wished it to bo considered, pro,seated extraordinary 
facilities for initiating the heir to the tliione into tho 
gaieties and corruptions of fashionable life. Tlie 
minion had already acquired the fame, great in an 
imntoial ago, of being the most licentious man of tho 
day, and ho could feel, therefore, some confidence of 
being aWo to make himself mhustor of pleasure, and 
tlirough it master of a hopeful youqg king. 

There was some diflionlty in gaining the consent of 
James to the roving expedition, ho fooling instinctively 
tho objects of it, and being most unwilling, besides, 
to separate himself, if only for a few months, from his 
’ darling favourite, his “ Stcony,” as ho Lad come to call 
him. But Buckingham had long ceased to bog, and 
got into tho habit of.commanding, so that theio was 
no resistance possible on tlio part of his helpless 
majesty. All trio preparations for tho journey, which 
was to bo absolutely socrot, having heon completed, 
tho king at tho last moment had a fresh access of fear 
and troiuhling, stniok by tiie thought that ho might 
lose, through the dangers of tho journey, his only son, 
his “Baby Charles,” as w;ell as his holovod minion. 
On this, as told by Edward Hj'de, Lord Clarendon, 
“he foil into a groat passion with tears, saying to 
them [Buckingham and the “princ.e] that ho was 
undone, and that it would break his heart if they 
pursued their resolution.” ilo then explained all his 
fears and all his objections, “ ending with the same 
passion and disorder with which he had begun, and 
conjuring them, with sighs and tears, to press him no 
longer to a thing so contiiwy hath to his reason and 
interest.” Charles, wlio had sot liis mind on tho 
journey, full of its premised delights, begged his' 
tathor hot to prevent it; but tho favourite, better 

n minted with the feeble mind with which ho had 
eal, took another tone, tolling James, with great 
rudeness, “tliat nobody would boliovo anything ho 
said when, ho rc’^ractod so sorm the promise ho had so 
solemnly made, and that ho plainly disoorned it pro¬ 
ceeded from a breach of his word, in ooinmuuicating 
with Bomo rascal who had famished him with those 
pitiful reosfflis he had alleged.” The. scolded king, 
after passionately protesting, with many oatlis, tliat 
had kept the matter, as eiijmnod, a sti ict secret, 
received at lei^th forgivmiess, and "s then told tliat 
the travellers intended sotting out m two days, taking 
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with thorn only twoattondaiits, Sir Francis Oottington, 
ono of tho guntlomon of tho princo’s bcdchamhor, who 
had boon eclucjitod at Ma<Irid, and Endymiou I'ortcT, 
employed for many years as tlio king’s agent at tho 
Oonrt of Spain. The announcement convoyed a ray 
of hope to James, and ho sent at once for tho bod- 
chamber gentleman. “Oottington,” his majesty ox- 
ulaimed, “hero is JJaby Charles and Steeny, who have 
a gi'cat mind to go by post to Spain, to fetch home 
tho infanta, and will have but two more in their com¬ 
pany, and have chosen you for ono. A^'liat think you of 
tho jouracy?” Not instructed beforehand in his 
part, Oottington said something almut tlio dungci’S of 
tho trip, whereupon tho poor king threw himself at 
once on his coueh, crying, “ ] told you so, I told yon 
so boforo: 1 shall l>o undone, and kwe Itaby Chailes.” 
Ibickingham now spiang foiwai-d in a rage, asking 
the bedchamber knight how ho dared to intorfeio 
in matters of slate when his solo duty was that of 
olxidionco,'which put James into a now agony, on 
Ix'half of tho servant who, as ho well know, would 
siifter for answering him lionesHy. “Nay, by God, 
Steeny,” ho took courage to exclaim, “ you are much 
to bhimo to uso him so; ho answered mo directly to 
tho (piestion I asked him, .ind very honestly and 
wisely, and yon know ho said no moi-o than I told 
yon before ho was dialled in.” After this daiing ohsei- 
vation, tho minion’s wrath again foil upon tho king, 
and ho was glad enough in tho end to withdi aw all 
further oppo.sition, starting tho advonturors on their 
journey with a father's blessing. On the 17th of 
February, 1G23, rriueo Charles and Iluckingliam took' 
leave of .fames, and sot out for Spain, with full pockets, 
false hoanls, and fresh names, the heir of tho kingdom 
calling himself John Smith, and the actual nilor 
figuring as his unde, Thomas Smith. 

.John ami Thomas reached Dover in safety, whoio 
their two attcudanis were waiting for them, liaving 
a vessel ready, which quickly eauiod tliem to Calais, 
lint befora getting to J’aris thoy were locogniziHl on 
tlio road, po th.at tho queen legent of Franco, widow 
of Henry IV., had time to propaio for the arrival of 
the illnstiions guests, and they were magnificently en¬ 
tertained at court, great cajo bffing taken to bj'ing tho 
heir apparent of England face to face with her majesty’s 
oldest marriageable daughter, a young and pretty lady 
of fifteen, called Henrietta Maria. After enjoyiiig a 
“maslcing dance,” and stivcral other cotu t showi, in 
which tho little princess was niiulo to take a jwrt, 
John and Thoma.s Smith stuck tiidr false beaids on 
again, and set out for Madrid, where, by dint of hard 
riding, the}' arrived on tho 6th of Match, licfoic tlieiv 
attendants, who were left on the road, and tlib reix»rt 
of their coming liad reached either the Spanish court, 
or the Englisli aniliassador accredited at it, Loid 
Dighy, earl of Ihistol. Immense was tho stiijmso of 
tho latter dignil.try when, in tho dusk of /.hc March 
evening, the proud favourite, who had frowned itix.n 
him in London not many months Ud’oro, entered his 
apartment with a large poilmanteau in his hand, 
tolling him diat the prince of Wales was waiting out¬ 
side in tho slriH't till infoimcd that ho might come in 
and have a quiet lodging. Scarcely tmsting his ear* 
or eyes, the ambassador hurried out to meet tho 
prinoo, and Laving conducted the two high and 


mighty travellers, with their portmanteaus, to his 
own liedrooin, listened wiOi utter astonishment to the 
relation of their adventures, and the object of their 
joiimoy. It was with no littlo fear and trembling 
tho call hoard of tlio plans of Buckingham, and the 
maunoT in which ho wished to cany them out. To 
woo a jiriucess in a novel, romantic sort of way was all 
voty well, and could do no harm as far as the lady her¬ 
self was conoomed; hut Biishd knew what neither the 
prince of Wales nor the minion were dreaming of for 
a momenk that tho proposed marriage had never been 
seriously enlerlainod by the Spaniwi comt, but had 
been put forwai’d only as>a diplomatic trick. Fully 
acquainlod with tho dark policy of tho govomraent at 
which he stood accredited, ho know moreover that if 
following the coiiiso bent upon at that moment, tho 
rulers of Siiain would be more likely to kcKsp the heir 
of England and Scotland in prison tlian to send him 
home with a wife, d’ho stale of public feeling in 
England and tho attitude of parliament, wore no 
seciote at Madrid, nor tho inability of .Tamos to retain 
tho nation from drifting into a great war in favour of 
I’rotestantism, so that leally the indu<;cmeul to lay 
hold of tho heir apparent and keep him as liostago 
was ^great enough to tompt oven politicians more 
scrujjinlous and honest than tlio Josuit-brod statesmen 
holding the holm of tlio iSpanisli vessel of state, and 
ropi’esentativoa as such of tlio interests of all Catholic 
Ohristoudom. Tho chief of those statesmen, and for 
tho time despot of Spain, was Count Caspar Guzman 
do Olivarez, who had seized tho reins of ixiwor on the 
death of King Pliilip 111., iu Febiuary, 1621, and 
was 1 ul ing absolutely in tho naiiio i »f his son, riiilip IV., 
a youth of sovonteen, entiudy addicted to jileasni’c, 
and avoiiio to all serious occnpatiiui. 01i\*i.ioz, pre¬ 
vious to his acces.s to ]X)wor, had liMu .Spanish ambas¬ 
sador at Home, and being still in intiinafo conneotJon 
with tli^ pontifical government, a hint fiom the 
latter, or a tuni iu tho religion.s stiuggle iu Germany, 
soomwl enough to oixm tho gates of some prison, or 
palace doing duV as such, to tho Icgitimato heir of 
the gimtest and now stfougest riolostant nation in 
tlio woild. All tlieso thoughts, with many othor-s, at 
once oiohsod tlio mind of the earl of Brislid when 
ushoring Biickingliaiu and tho prince of Wales into 
the hedrexim of the British embassy at Mudriif, and 
bo could not help oommuiucating some of his fears to 
tho favourto. Blit tho latter only laughed. Accus¬ 
tomed at an times to treat tho weightiest matters of 
state ad court ialiigues, lie could not bring himself to 
lixik upon the trip to 8pain like anything else but a 
iiastimo. Viewed from the sublime heights to which 
lie had risen, tlie actions of nations appeared to Buck¬ 
ingham hut as hits of a pantomime, and tho whole 
world as a tlimtro, of which ho had taken possession 
os stage manager, chief harlequin, and clown of 
clowns. 

The first doings at Slodrid of tho prince of Wales 
and his leader and companion wore of pleasant aspect, 
as^ tlio favourite himself had the kindness to inform 
King Jaiiios. “Dear Dad and gossip,” Buckingham 
wrote to his majesty; “On Friday last wo arrived 
hole at five o’clock at night, both in perfest hoalth, 
and tho next morning we sent for Gondomar ffortoer 
ambassador of Spain at the court of England, and now 
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a laftinbev of Uno privy council of Philip IV.], who 
want presently to the count of Olivarez, and as speedily 
cot mo, your dog Stocny, a private audience of the 
king; when returning to my lodging, tlie count of 
Olivarez, himself alone, would accompany mo back 
again, to salute the prince in the king’s name. The 
next day we had a private visit of the king, the 
queen, the infanta, Don t’arlos, and the cardinal 
[sister and brothers of his Catholic majesty], in the 
sight of all the world; and I may call it a private 
obligation hidden from nobody, for there was Iho, 
pope’s nuncio, the emperor’s ambabsador, and the 
French, and all the streets filled with guards and 
other people. Before the king’s coach wont the hebt 
of the nobility, and after followed all the ladies of the 
court; wo sat iu an invisible coach, because noliody 
was suirorod to take notice of it, though seen hy all 
the world. In this fonn they pissed tliroo rimes hy 
us; but before wo could got away, the count of 
Olivarez, came into our coach and convoyed us homo, 
whore ho (old us tho king longed and *dicd for want 
of a nearer sight of our wooer. First, he took me iu 
his coach to go to tho king: wo found him walking 
in tho street, witli his clonk thrown over his face, 
and a sword and buckler by bis sido; ho leaped into 
tlio coach and away he came to find tho wo^ov in 
another place ajipoiutod, whore thoio passed itineh 
kindness and compliment te one another.” This 
lottoi;.—dated Madrid, tho 10th of March, 1023, and 
signed “Your humble slave and dog, Steeny”—was 
followed by another, wiitlen several days after, which 
still continued to i«iint thq sunny asjicct of things. 
It told “dear Dad and gossip” how the Baby wenr 
“to kiss hands privately in (ho palace;” how “tho 
king wqnld not snllbr liim to come to his chaml)er, 
but met him at tlio stair ItMit;” how “by force he 
would needs convey him half way homo; ” and how, 
in stalking along, after, pi-oltibly, much consumption 
of tho best Sjtauish gr.ii>o-jnioo, “they |veio both 
almost overthrown into hiiek pits.” I’Icasant as was 
Buekinglnun’s letter, there was a, postscript io it 
which somewhat frighloncii tho “dear Dad and 
gossip” to whom it w'ai addressed. “Tlioy are 
hunkering iqion a conversion,” the minion told his 
majesty iu an oft’-hund manner, as if mentioning some 
trif 0 ; “ for they sajr that there can be no firm friend¬ 
ship without union in leligiou.” The“hankering ” ex¬ 
pressed but half the tnith; for from tho moment of his 
an-ival at Madrid hwoming known, the,|^ir apiiaront 
hod found himself surrounded by priests and Jesuits, 
many of them English, who left no means untried to 
shako his I’rotostant couviotions, usinfj alternately 
theological arguments, the decoys of fiur voluptuous 
beauty, and hints scarce concealing tho daikost 
threats. Count Gondomai himself had the effronteiy 
to tell Prince Chwlos that an Englishman had just 
been appointed privy councillor to the king of Spain, 
who htwl sworn never to rest till tho Catholio religion 
had bt«n re-installed in his native country, “'i'ho 
count of Olivarez watches our prince as a cat doth a 
mouse,” James Ifowcll, a travelling tutor and com¬ 
mercial agent, passing through Madrid, wrote to a 
friend; and there were many people who thought with 
bim that tho son of King James had got into a mouse- , 
trap, and would have ditUculty to got out again. 


Tlio general feeling in,England when (ho sudden 
dejiartura of tho lioir apparent became known was 
one of consternation. All trembliKl under the inflii- 
once of a twofold apprehension, tho diead being that 
either ho would be kept a prisoner by tlio Spaniarit, 
as hostage ibr the non-iutoiibience of his'futmo 
Buhjeotsin tho religious struggles on the Continent, or, 
what created still more alaim, that ho would rotnni a 
convert to tlio Roman Catholio faith. 'J’o dissipate 
tho latter fear, ‘loudly expressed on all sides, James 
despatched two orthodox ehaiilains after tho Baby, 
“ together,” as ho informed Buckingham in a letter, 
“ with all the stuff and oniamonts fit for tho service 
of God.” But with an. eye to tho forthcoming mar¬ 
riage, and iho hoped-for tSjianish ducats, his majesty 
did not pick off the “ stuff'” and the chaplains without 
takiiijj his precautions. “I have fully instructed 
them,” lie wrote to Steeny, “ that all their bohaviour 
and Morvieo shall, as 1 hope, prove docent, and agieeahlo 
to the purity of the primirivo chiiioh, and yet as near 
tho Roman form as can lawfully lie done, •lor it hath 
over boon my vray to go with tlio cliiiruh of Ri mo 
usque ad aras.” Tho same letter notified to tho Baby 
and Steeny tho anival of ctlior no leas imiioi-tnnt 
presents. “ I send you also your lobcs of the Garter,” 
tho “ dear Dad and gossip ” wrote, “ which yo must 
not forgot te wear upon St. George’s day, and dine 
together in them, if they can come in lime, which 1 
pray God they may, for it will be a goodly sight for 
the. Spaniards to seo iny two bo^s diuo in them. I 
send you also tho jewels, as I promised, some of mine 
and such of yojirs, I mean both of yon, as are worthy 
tho sending. For my Baby presenting his mistie.ss, 1 
send him un old douhlo cre.ss of Lorain, not so rich as 
ancient, and yet not contemptible for (ho value; also 
a good looking-glass, with my picture iu it, to bo 
Imng at her giidlo, which ye iiinst tell her yo Jiavo 
caused it so to lie eneliantwt hy art magic, as whenso¬ 
ever she shall bo pleased to look in it she sliall seo 
the fairest lady lliat either her hrotlior's or yoiir father’s 
dominions cc,n afl'ord.” “ Your poor old Dad is lamer 
than over he was,” his majesty eoneluded his epistle, 
“ both ef his right hand and foot, and writes tliis out 
of his naked bod.” To convoy all his presents, 
chaplains, ehureh vestments, robes, and diamonds, 
with a whole host of noblemoii and court functionaries, 
appointed to wait upon his “ two boys,” James iml 
half tho navy of England in requisition, together with 
the whole dipleuiatie talent of (ho kingdom, to caiay 
oi’ders of the Garter and of ,St. Geoigo. Tho lords 
Carlisle, Monntjoy, llollaiid, Andovoi', Denbigii, Vaug¬ 
han, Kcnsiiigteii, Rochfort, and a crowd of oilier pcei« 
of tho realm wore hni rrod off' to Spain ; and in their 
compAiy went a little man wlio achieved a greater 
suceosH at tho Spanish eapitel than any one else, 
Archibald Anri&ti’ong, tho favourite court fool of 
Jamoa It was a mark of putieular tendorness ami 
affoction^n th' part of tho king to give tho loan of 
his fool, os well as of his chaplains, to Stwny ond tho 
Baby, and Archibald, or Archy, as ho was genoiully 
called, appreciated tho compliment by making himself 
quite at homo at Madrid. “ Our corisin Arehec,” 
James Howell wrote homo," hath mere privilege tlian 
any, for; he often gm^is where tiro infanta, is wilJi her 
monimis and ladies of honour*, and keeps a blowing 
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and blustering amongst tbem, And flirts wbAt he 
lists.” Arohy doservtxi the honour of representing 
King James at the court of Spain, if for nothing else, 
for a Tory clever piece of wit uttered soon after tlie 
departj^ro of the prince of Wales. “ I must change 
.cups with your majesty,” said Archy, hopping along 
the table. “Why?” inquire the king. “Why, 
who sent the pnnce into Spain?” quoth tlie fool, 
gravely shaking his head. “But supposing tlie 
prince should come safely bmh agafu,” James cried, 
somewhat ahu-med. “Why, in tliat case,” Archy 
replied very slowly, “in that case I will take ray cap 
from my head, and send it to the king of Spiin.” 

After a month’s sojourn at Madrid, matters assumed 
a somewhat serious osiiect for the English heir appa¬ 
rent. Ho had oflbred his hand to tho infanta, and was 
acoopted; but aofjcptod on terms to bo dictated by 
the Spanish govoi iimcnt, and from tho fnlfilmeflt of 
which, ho was Ixsginning to see, it would depend 
whether ho was allowed to return to England or n(rt. 
Olivarois fli'st demanded tliat the future queen should 
h(ivo tlie free exorniso of her own religion, which was 
granted os a matter of course, and he next desiiod 
that tho early education of her children should he 
loft to her, which was also allowed, after some hesita¬ 
tion. Tho point then insisted upon was that the 
royal children, if preferring to remain attached to the 
Catholic faith, like their mother, should not lie 
debarred from tho right of succession; to this demand 
tho prince of Wales at first dcniuiTcd, hut finally 
assented, on the advice of Buckingham, tho idea, 
perhaps, occurring to tho latter that the English 
nation might fool disiwsod, should tho time ax-rivc, to 
settle the little matter their own way, irrespective of 
agiooments signed at Madrid. Having obtained all 
that ho wished in regard to tho marriage and its 
offspring, Count Olivaioz went a little farther, and 
insisted uiion stipulations in favour of the J'higlish 
Roman Catholics. To all of them the prince of Wales 
liad to subscrilie, and ho agreed in the name ctf his 
iaiher, rvho had granted him full power to tho effect, 
that the Catholics under his sceptre should not l)e 
troubled liencefort-h in tho exorcise of their religion, 
that no oath should ho impaswl upon them against 
their f.iith, and that all penal acts against them 
should bo repealed. All tins, far beyond tho power 
of either King James or his son, having been conceded, 
Olivares on a sudden demanded securities for the due 
fulfilment of tho articles, hinting voiy distinctly that, 
the marriiigo could not tako pli«3o without, Tho 
prince now g'lt fairly friglitoned, omd had thoughts 
of nnining away, which he announced to his father 
iu a letter smuggled out of Spain by Sir Francis 
Coltiiiglon. Tho note elicited an opistlo full of 
wailiugs from .lamiss. • Your letter by Cottington,” 
he told tho IJdby and Steeny. “hath stnickon mo 
dead; I fear it shall voi y much shorten my days, and 
1 am the moro jKaqtloxod that 1 know not how to 
satisfy the ptMplo’s expectation here, ni'ilher know 1 
what to say to our coimcil. As for my advice and 
dirwtions that ye crave, iu case they will uot alter 
their decree, it is in a word to come s[»eeilily away, if 
yo can get leav-, and give over all tieafy. And this 
J sjx'ak witlront respect of any security they can offer, 
esceid; yo never look te see your okl l)ad s^in, whom 


1 fear ye shall never see, if* ye Aeo him imt btdbrs 
winter. Alas, I now repent me sore that I eveir, 
suffered you to go away. 1 care for mateh nor 
nothing, so I may onco have you both in my anna 
again. God grant it, God grant it, God grant itJ, 
Araon, amen, anion! ” 

Tho determination of rrinco Charles to escape 
tho match was owing in gi’eat part to the counsels of 
Buckingliam, who, after several months’ sojourn-at ■ 
Madrid, had conceived a hatred against Count Olivarez 
and tho chief members of tho Spanish government. 

It was owing, in the first instance, to a slight put 
upon him in the negotiations for the marriage, which 
ho resolved never to forgive. Not liaving a veiy 
clear notion of his exact omcial position iu England, 
and looking u|)on him as a mere young courtier 
seiving as companion to the prince, the Spanish 
ministers entrusted with the conduct of tho matri¬ 
monial negotiations, all grandees of tho first class, 
had asked Tor his credentials before admitting him to 
their deUberaTions, and on his nut being able to 
pixiduoo any, had simply shown him llio door, admit¬ 
ting him only when at length tho proper documents 
arrived. The insult, which ho held it to bo, deeply 
rankled in the breast of tho vain and haughty minion, 
who, to put himself on a moro equal footing with tho 
grandees, had obtained tJio title of duke since liis 
arrival in Spqiii; and his oxasjwalion greatly in¬ 
creased at tho private treatment he met with at many 
of tho liousos of tho high dignitaries of state, where 
ho appeared in company with the pniico. From tlie 
commencement, tho old .grandees had been shocked 
^by the airs assumed by tho minion, particularly liis 
insolent behaviour tewaids tho princti, whom he 
called,by all sorts of nicknames; and they »"ero still 
! more diockod by tho way in which fie went miming 
after their own wives and daughters, seemingly 
under tho impression of being still in^ tho loalm of 
tho “ dcaiv Dad and gossip,” who hail often assisted 
him in spre-ading nets for tho decoy of fair and frail 
ladies, with sublime disregard of hmsbonds and 
fathers. His conduct towards tho wife of Donut 
Olivarez put the climax* to all his offences of the 
kind, lOHulting in moital haired of tho powerful 
minister, which Buckingham did his host to return. 
Thus, before ho had been three mouths in the Spaliish 
capital, the favourite, found tbo whole rourt and 
nobility arrayed against him, and fiom that moment 
resolved tliatthe prince should never wed tho inlknta, 
if ho could help it. Ho had tho more causo to arrive 
at this dutermimttioii, as ho could clearly see that tho 
princess herself had conceived as deep a dislike to his 
peraon as any one at court, probahiy for the good 
reason of having l(»mt that he was doing all in his 1 
power to corrupt her future husband, his effoiis to I 
this effect going so far as to surronnd him with quite 1 
a crowd of loose characters. To persuade Cliarles to 
break off tho match was no groat difficulty for 
Buckingham, who had obtained by this time tho 
ascendancy over tho mind of tlie prince, which had 
been one of the objects of tho journey, and in the end 
a neat plot was settled between them. In order not to 
bring tlie vengeance of tho Spanish government down 
upon tliem, the heir apparent and liis guide agreed to 
continue the marriage negotiations with the greatest - 
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#ii3owii» rign <3very pafwr laid befbro them, to swear 
- Jo eyeaytibiBg they were asked to, and to rnn away 
^t In time to escape the tying of the nuptial knot. 
The plan was executed with the gloatest ddll, to the 
‘infinite credit of Steeny, as well os the Baby. 

' The solemn fiirco coramonoed towards the end of 
July, when Piince Charles and his companion h.ad 
been onjojung for nearly five months the hospitality 
of the court of Madrid. By this time, the maiTiago 
treaty was drawn nn and iTOdy; all matters relating 
to the alliance had Wn fully disenasod and settled; 
and nothing was wanting to proceed to the celebration 
of the nuptials but the dispensation of tiio pc^, 
required in all unions between Eoman Catholics and 
Protestants. 'Plio document was expected to arrive in 
the middle of August, and the wetlding was fixed to 
take place on the 20th of the month; but a fortnight 
or three weeks beforo, the prince sought King Philip, 
and with tears in his eyes told him that his father 
had fallen very ill, and had onlored him to coino 
homo at once, so lliat the nuptials would Imve to bo 
]x>stponcd. Ho proposed at the same time that the 
iiutrriago slionld bo colobrahd by proxy, the English 
ambassador, tbo call of Biisiol, sci-ving as his ropro- 
sentative, and that his bride, the infanta, should bo 
transported immediately after by the navy of EnJ^land 
to her now homo, and into the arms of her alTeotidnato 
husband. Philip IV. sissonfcd to all these proj^xisals, 
wherCU^Min (lie prince and Buckingham, willi immenso 
alacrity, made everything ready for their departure. 
The (lay ))iovions, the heir apparent of England 
solemnly confirmed by oath upon the Bible tho, 
articles of tho treaty, witnessed the taking of a like 
o.ith by the king of Hiwin, his privy council, and all 
tho gloat officers of stute, and publicly dejiositod in 
tho carl of Biishd’s hands a pro.xy, oinpowering liim 
to marry the infaula a certain number of days after 
the arrival oii the papal clisiionsation. Tho pairing 
interview with (ho infanla—described as*“a very 
comely lady, rather of Flemish complexion than 
Spanish [’mother, an Austrian priiJl-oss of tho big- 
lipped llapsburg race], fair-haired, and carrying a 
most pure mixture of red rfnd white in lior laco”— 
was "affecting in tho extreme, Prince Cliarlcs playing 
tho disconsolate lover to jicriection. “Many rich 
prosonta,” Bristol reported, “wore given on both 
sides; tlio prince bestowed upon the queen tho biggest 
crown pearl in the world, between two diamonds; ho 
gavo the iufimta a rope of pearls, and an anchor of 
groat diamonds—symM of constancy—with many 
other jewels. Never prince parted with such an 
universal love of all; ho left evoiy mouth filled with 
his commendations, every one reporting him to bo a 
Inily noble, discreet, and well-dosorving prince.” Bo 
much was King Philip taken with tlio splendid acting 
of his Engliw brother-in-law, that ue ordered a 
nutrhle trophy to bo erected at tho pl^ where they 
parted, and for his sake even looked kindly upon tho 
favourite, giving him many presents, among thorn a 
great num wjr of camols and asses. Tho latter, Buuk- 
ingham made over at onco to tho “dear Dad” at 
home, thinking they were more particularly intended 
fpr him. " Five asses I have sent you," he informed 
bir majesty, “ two he-asses and two sho-asses, with a 
foung one. Also five camels, two hes and two shos, 


with a young one; thetoris an elephant, too, worth 
your s«?eing. JMy Lord Bristol sayeth ho will send 
you more camols; and when wo come ourselves wo 
will bring you horses and asses enough." 

Leaving Madrid in tho middle of August, Ihoprinco 
and his companions pushed rapidly towards tho coast, 
whore tho English fleet w’as waiting, though the 
young king, evidently fascinated with (I’harlos, seemed 
loth to part witji him, escorting him as far as tho 
Escurial, and from thenco again, after sovoral days’ 
feasting, to dampillo, whore they finally separated, 
with “wondoiful groat endearments and embraces in 
divers postures.” Having shaken off his majesty, tlie 
travellers hurried on with new energy, and passing 
Segovia and Vallad<did, at tbo end of a week reached 
tlio port of Santander, in Old Castile, fixed upon as 
place of embarkation, (lotting to within a dozen 
leagues on tho road hf'foro Santander, they were met by 
a detachment of English sailore, under Sir John Finet, 
who laid come inland in appreheusion of tho prince’s 
safety, \inawaro of tho delay eauscMl by King Philip’s 
fcastinps at tho Escurial, Tho exultation, described 
by Sir John, was great i >n botl i sides. “ For bcsidc.s tlio 
joy his highness rouoivod at our encounter and tho 
fleet’s aiTival, tho nows of which, he said, made him 
look upon me, when 1 told it, as one timt hud the face of 
an angel, tho duke of Buckingham, when 1 afterwards 
mot him and told him tho like, to express his oontont, 
kissed mo, and drawing from liis finger a diamond of 
above an hundred pounds’ value, gavo it mo for a 
prosont.” No sooner liad Charles set foot on board 
ship, w'hen bo loudly expressed his intention not to 
marry his hetrothed bride; and to seek a pretext for a 
breach, tlio noxt day sent one of his attendants back 
to Madrid with a letter to the earl of Biistol, com¬ 
manding tho latter not to use his proxy “till snfiieiont 
security should bo given against tho infimta throwing 
herself into a nunnery’ after the cspousil, and thus 
frustrating himself and tlSa countiy of tho hollos of 
posterity.” Tho alarmed ambassador, fooling that ho 
was being placed in a tcniblo position, at once 
hastened to Count Olivarez, to commnnicato his 
orders, and to his groat relief found that the Spanish 
government was willing to subscrilio to almost any¬ 
thing tlio piinco might ask, the infanta, as well as hcj 
brother the king, having taken him into a real affection, 
to tho extent of making tho marriage, which at fiist 
had been looked upon as a matter of move policy, an 
actual love-match. Having obtained the assurance 
that all possible securities Siould bo offered “against 
the infanta tlirowing herself into a nnnnop^,” of 
which, indeed, there ilid not seem to bo tho sliglxtest 
chanc(i, she being an uncommonly merry little lady, 
tho carl of Bristol cxnnmuuicatcd tho same to the 
prince of Wales in a letter flf much import. After 
tolling Charles that Bio poor infanta “ wmild tako it 
most heavily" if he were to break off the match 
under some futile excuse, ho entreated him, almost 
passionately, not to listen to the whisperings of falsa 
councillors. “ Ood forbid,” said the earl, “ that eitlicr 
any personal distastes of ministers, or any indiscreet 
or passionate carriage of business, should hazard that 
which his majesty and yonr highness have done so 
*mn()h to obtain, and whereby doubtl*«s so much good 
and peace is to accrue to Christendci \ by the effecting 
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of it, and, conti ariwiso, bo raucli trouWo and mischiof 
by tho niiscaiiydng of it.” “ I tdiall conclude,” the 
lottor ended, “ by entreating your highness that if you 
would have tilings go well that a post may instantly 
bo dospatchod back wnlo me, authoriBing mo to 
deliver the power upon tho arrival of tho dujixmsation, 
and laaving takcTi fitting security in the particular 
pubb And this, 1 camcstly beseech your liighnosB, 
may be done with aU ixissiblo speed «uid sooreoy, that 
tlie Spanish ambaBsadors may not know that over 
there was any KiisiiouBion made of tlio delivery of the 
powers.” 

Tho lottor leachoi] tho prince of Wales a few days 
after his anival in England, when ho had begun 
taking, at the instigation of Eucldugham, all possible 
stops to annul tho treaty of maniogo. After a pros- 
jK'i oHS voyage ocioss the Hay of Biscay and tho Chan¬ 
nel, tho prince and his gioat com^ianion had landed at 
Portsmouth on the 6lh of October; early on tho mom- 
ing of the dth of October they anivod at York flouso, 
London, and bearing tbo king was at Boyston, they at 
oneo sot out to meot him. “ The joy at tho interview,” 
Bishop llackot recorded, “ was such as smpasseth tho 
ndatiem. His majesty in a short while retired, and 
shut out all but bis Bon and the duke, with whom lie 
hold toulcreiice till it w'as four hours in tho night. 
I'bey that attended at tho door Bouictimos heal'd a 
still voice, and then a loud; somotiinos they laughed, 
and Boinetiines they eliafed; and noted sneh vaiicty 
as tliev could not guess what tho close might prove.” 
The final “close” was w'hat most men with a real 
insight ink* the state of affairs cxiioctod, the absolute 
victory of Buckingham. 'J’ho repirt of his son and 
minion of their intention not to fulfil the treaty with 
tho king and court of Sjiain, and to bnak off, at tho 
last moment, an alliance on which ho liad set his 
whole heart for years, at the first moment intensely 
distiesscxl James, and brought on a paioxysm of tears; 
but this over, ho got more cheerful, and content witli 
his own utter helplessness, assumed a swaggering air, 
plotending as usual that all was being done by his 
directions and under bis impulse. “At supiior tbo 
next day,” us related by Bishop llackot," that sentence 
fell from bis majesty, which is in memory to this 
hour, ‘ That bo bkod not to marry his son w'itb a 
poi tiou of his daughter’s tears, ’ ” which showed tho 
fiction which had been told to “ dear Dad,” and which 
he had lx,‘eii pleased to adopt. But a now porjJciity 
arose when, immediately after, tho despatch from the 
earl of Bristol amvod, stating the willingness of tho 
Simnisli couit. to give tho securities demanded by tho 
Tii'ince of \\ ales, and thus destroying his pretext for 
bicwking the treaty. iScareely knowing what new 
claim they sliould bring next forwai'd, a long consul- 
latiou ensued between Chailcs and tho favourite, and 
tho^y cUrided, and made the king consent to their 
decision, to send oideis to the earl of Bristol to insist 
upon tho reiii.-stituiion of the prineo jialatinb into his 
dominions previously to the e.«ilobiation of the marriage. 
Jt was an entirely novel demand, unwarranted by 
any stipulation; fi>r although James Ivad been full of 
Lopes tliat the Spanish match would lead to the I 
rcstoiation of his son-in-law, yot it had been specially 
agreed that tho interests of the prince jialatino should' 
not bo made (ho sulijoet of treaty till after the anival 


of tbo infanta in England. Again the couriers haktoned 
liack to Madrid, delivering Hieir despatchqg to the 
English ambassador; and again the latter, deeply 
humiliated at the jiart he had to play, communicated 
his ordom to Count Olivaie^s. To his infinite surprise 
anda-stonishment, the now demand was granted almottt 
instantaneously. Olivarez told tho earl of Bristol 
that the rich provinces on the Kbino should bo t^en, 
if nooossaiy by force of ams, from the elector of 
Bavaria, head of tho Catholic League, and be given 
back to tho piince palatine and his Protestant friends; 
and to make tho superb engagement the more gracious, 
tho young king himself handed his written promise 
to the Englisli ambassador. I'lio latter, on this 
extraordinary exhibition of friendship and goodwill, 
deemed it impossible that any further obstacles to the 
marriage could bo imposed; and feeling sure to get 
the approval of James, ho positively engaged to dolivoi' 
tlie proxy, intnisted to him by the prince of Wdes. 
Tho papal dispensation having arrived in the mean¬ 
time, the marriage day was fixed by royal proclama¬ 
tion ; tbo whole nobility of Spain wore invited by the 
king to be present at the auspicious ceremony, and 
the aulborities of all the towns and seaports of tho 
kingdom wore ordered to prepaio festivities for the 
occasion, to discharge tho groat ordnance, and distri¬ 
bute alms to the poor. At the lieginning of December 
tlie prince of Wales learnt that, whether ho wished it 
or not, ho would have a wife before Christmas. 

There could be no longer any doubt now, cither to 
Charles or Buckingham, that tho time of pretexts was 
^no by, and that thoj^ must openly declare tlieir 
intontion to tear the maniage tioaty to pieces. The 
king having been reduced to tbo verge of idiocy, 
wailing half tho day, and laughing «nd placing with 
his Archy the other half, no obstacles offered to even 
a declamtion of war against Spain; and, aiming at 
this end, Buckingham forthwith desriatohed fresh 
couriers io tho earl of Bristol, with royal letters 
stiongly blaming his precipitancy in engaging to 
carry out the marriago, aud oidoling his immediato 
dopartuio fiom Madrid. Tho messengers arrived but 
three days before tiro dato'fixed for tlie proxy nuptials, 
on whoso account the whole kingdom was preparing 
to break forth in rejoicuigs, and the influence of which 
hud already had the eflbcl of arresting the pro;?ross 
of the great war of religion in Germany. Philip’s 
indignation, on learning at tho last moment the gross 
insult heaped upon him and his family, knew no 
boundsho imu^iately commanded his sister to lay 
aside the title of princess of Wales, which sho had 
adopted for some months, to cease the study of the 
English language, and to return dl tho preelfents 
given to her by her false wooer. Further edicts of 
tho king oidered all ships of war to be got ready in 
tho hammrs of Spain in preparation of hostilities 
against England, while at the same time the battalions 
of Spinola on the Ehino were bulled forward onoo 
more upon the scattered troops of tho princes of tho 
Protestant Union. Tho wrath of Philip, naturally 
great, nevertheless did not blind him so as to bo in 
doubt of tho actual causes of tbo outrage committed 
upon his dignity and the honour of his sister, and 
while panting foi revenge ution tlie chief .authors, ho 
ti'oatod the English ambassador with marked respect. 
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On pmentiiig hie lotUrs of revocation to Count 
Olivnrez, the ministor delivered to the earl of Bristol 
a lopg mossage from his sovereign, stating that the 
king had boon informed that the earl would, probably, 
have to sufibr on his return to England for the honest 
aeal ho had shown in cariying out the treaty of 
marriage sworn to by the prince of Wales, and that, 
in oonsequonoe, as a token of his majesty’s respect and 
affootion, as well us in compensation for any loss of 
fortune that might fall upon him, he was requested 
to name any gift, worthy of himself and his majesty, 
tliat might be bestowed upon him—no estates, no 
hononi-s, no dignities in the king of Spain’s disposal 
should bo denied him. The earl, with much dignity, 
replied ^at what ho had done was by command of 
bis master, without any intention to serve Sixiin, so 
that his Catholic majesty owed him nothing; and 
tlmt whatever reason ho might have to f'ar the power 
of his enemies, ho trusted in his own inn^nce, and 
the sense of justice of liis loyul master. Bemro leaving 
Madrid, the ambassador wrote to James, informing 
his majesty that ho had contracted a debt of fifty 
thousand downs, as well as pledged the whole of his 
own and his wife’s jewels, for the prince of Wales, 
and that not having u quarter of the money necessary 
for his journey, ho humbly asked to bo reimlftiised 
at least a portion of his outlay, so that ho migllt bo 
able to pay the most pioissing of his creditors. 'I'horo 
was no reply* to the letter, very unpleasant, in all 
proliability, to his majesty, whoso oxchequor was 
drained raoro coinjJolely tlian over. Tho extreme 
poverty of tho ambassador' boeaino known to lho« 
Spanish government, and on tho ovo of his departure 
Count 01iv.arez visited him once moi’o, offering him, 
in*a vorf delicate mfinnet, a large sura of money, and 
on his refusing the gift, urging tho aeeoptaiieo on tho 
ground that nolwJy would know of it, “Yes,” the 
ambassador interrupted the' minister, “one ix>rson 
would know of it, who would bo cm tain t<T reveal it 
to the king of England, and tliat is tho earl of 
Biistol.” • 

The breach with Spun ^mado Bnekingham all on 
a sudden tho most popular laan in England. 'I'ho 
people thought they had not oursos enough to heap 
upon his head on learning that ho had run away with 
the prince of Wales to letch homo tho infanta, and 
they now thought they had not plaudits enough to 
lift him to tho skies on hearing that his advice had 
led to the destruction of tlio hated alliance, and would 

{ irobably lead to a war with the groaj Catholic power. 
Wmorly ho could not pass along the streets without 
being insulted; now he could not jmiss for tho crowd 
of enthusiastic worshippers surrounding him, who 
hung to his skirts, lighted bonfires ixnder liis windows, 
and made tbo air ring with songs in his praise. In tho 
intoxication of his nowly-j-iscn popularity, Buckingham 
assumed tho airs not only, hut tho functions, of a 
dictator, treating tho king with more insolence than 
ever, and insulting all the members of tho privy 
council not falling in with his own views. There 
wero a great many of these op^wsed to his now 
policy: some of them secret t’atliolics and old friends 
of Spain, and others sincere Protestants objecting to 
a renewal of English ware on tho Continent, and' 
oheruhiag tho idea that more might bo dune fur tlio 


ojxpressed reformers of (Jfennany by entering into 
friendly relations with King Philip, and using his 
infliionoe to make an ond of the friglitful struggle for 
religion that was desolating central Europo tlmn bv 
anything English armies, noocssarily weak and smull 
in num^rs, wore likely to achieve, Tho latter pirty, 
strongly represented among tho upper classes, urged 
moreover that it was a disgroco to England that tlio 
treaty with tho ruler of Spiin, solemnly signed and 
sworn to by tho heir apparent of tho kingdom, should 
be oast to the winds without tho slightest justification, 
and at a moment, too, when tho allianco promised to 
bo of infinitely raoro advantogo to tho Protestant in- 
toiost than to that of its opponents. They xirgod, 
too, that tho young king, known as not at all 
bigototl, had already giA'en an oxtraordinaiy proof of 
his gpcxlwill by tho promise of reinstalling tho count 
palatine, and might ho ox^tected to do still more, 
while, on tho other liaud, the coming of the infanta 
to England could not jsaisibiy do tho loasj: harm, her 
]>ower as queen consort being t<x> small to bo of (he 
least appreciable iufl nonce among u people sinoorely 
and energetically attached to tlio Protestant faiili. 
'riioso wero weighty reasons ag.MnRt Buckingham’s 
policy, made more so hy being held by a majority of 
tho privy coxmcillors, no less tlian by tho king himself, 
who, however, was unable to act up to Ms convictions 
as long 08 tho shadow of his minion’s influence was 
hanging over him like a nightmare. Nevertheless, 
those who watched James sharpest could see that ho 
was brooding over his wrongs and his humiliation. 
Tho insulting’ manner in which he was generally 
treated by Buckingham stung him deeply, and tho 
more so as ho could not fail iKjrcoiving tliat tho 
prince of Wales was held under as absolute command 
as himself by tho favourite, which matlo him angry 
eixuigh at times to give way to hitter sjiooclies, though 
only in liis absence. It wiis sufficient, howovei, to 
stir uj a silent eonsjiiracy among tho host of enemies 
of Buekingliam; they could not forgot that as the 
capricious fancy of tho feeble monarch hod mised him 
to his giddy height in a short space of time, so it 
might throw him down from it in an instant. 'Phoy 
worked hard, the plotters, and rumours began flying 
about of a probability of tho favoxirito being scut to 
tho ’J’owor, when all of a sudden ho toio tho web that 
was w'oaving around him to pneccs with a stiong 
hand, hy poreuading tho king to sign the order for a 
now convocation of parliament. Never before in his 
life had Buckingham shown so much wisdom as ho 
did in this simple act. 

But very Jiltio effort was rwpiircd to induce Jamas 
to give his consent to auotlier meeting of tho national 
roprosontativos. Ho felt no lovo for thorn; but ho 
was BO wretchedly poor at* the moment os to bo 
inclinod to bo gmteful to bis bittorest enemies for 
giving him »'me money, and Buckingham pledged 
his word that tho suppilios should be forthcoming 
from the new commons, and sufficiently liberal, too, 
to compeusato for at least jiait of tho expenditure 
incurred in tho costly Spanish journey, which »nd 
not been reooujxid, as James had fondly, sjieculated, 
in the rich dowry of the infanta, 'I'he iirospect thus 
hold fortli was enough to make th« king willing, and 
even anxious,*to fiiM the two lucises of pirliament 
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onc 0 ^re; and tUe wiits for new elections having 
been despatched and acted upon with nnusual celerity, 
it aiinounood by pTOclamation tliat the session 
w^d own on tho 12t]i of Febrimry, l(i24. The 
loi^ and cotninons were in their places on the ap* 

E ointed day to listen to the speech i'lom tho throne; 

ut at tho very moment when tho king was prci)aring 
to start for tlie short journey to iHiiiiaineut, the 
repoit of the deatti of his <‘onHin, tho^nke of Lennox, 
was handcd-to him, whereupon ho returned instantly 
to his chamber, oi doling tho postponement of tho 
session for a week, and deolariug his inability to give 
, nttorauce to any other woi’ds but of griof, exclaim¬ 
ing mournfully, alluding to the death, not long be¬ 
fore, of another relative, the marquis of llamilten, 
“ WJien llio branches are cut down, tho tree cannot 
long I'emaiu." It seemed as if tlio sudden decease of 
tho duke of Lennox, a mild, unassuming man, tilling 
veiy unoslontatiouhly tho honoiary position of high 
ehaniljorluin and loid admiral of fcicotland, left an 
impression upon Jamo.s’Hmind that his own dissblution 
was at hand, and that his days, fast becoming days of 
misery, wore destined not to outlast far the grooving 
loaves of another siiramor. Tho fooling served to 
spreud a soft dignity, alien to liis usual manners, over 
the king’s chat actor, and to give an altogether now tone 
to the speech which ho dtiliverod before the two 
bouses of jwlianwnt on the 19tb of D'obiuary. It 
begun with a piotoslation, not quite eonsistciit with 
tho tiiith, but sounding solemn on tho lips of a 
monai'ch who believed himself standing on ^iio brink 
of anotlior woild, that he Lad bc-on striving hard to 
BTOouiplish and foster the welfare of aU his subjects, 
his wlioio life having been devoted to tlie task, and 
that never king htid govonied “ with a purer, sincorcr, 
and more inconnpt heart.” Jlo then continued, “ Much 
Jialh been talked of my remissneas in maintenaiico 
of leligien, and siis))ieiori of a toleiation; but, as God 
shall judge mo, 1 never thought nor meant, nor ever 
in word expressed, anything that savoured of it. It 
is true that at times, for leasons Iwst known to 
mysi'lf 1 did not so fully put those hiws in execution, 
hi)t did wink and connive at some things wliich 
might have hindoiod more weighty affaiis; but 1 
never, in all my treaties, agreed to anything to the 
ovt'rllucw and disagicoing of those laws.” Having 
Urns as ho deemed justified In's long negotiations with 
the groat Catholic power of tlio Continent, and a',vtthy 
lo assist tho German i'rob'stnuts, tho king dosiied 
that both houses of parliuiuent would consider the 
state of religion, us also how far aid might bo 
rendoied to his danghicr, the princess palatine, her 
husband, and cliiklreii. Finally, us regarded the 
topic uppermost in all men’s minds, tho state of rela¬ 
tions with Spain, Jalncs expressed himself very 
cautiously, forbcai ing to speak of tho marriage nego¬ 
tiations as efitirely broken oil', but promising that a 
full aecjouut and explanation of the snbjoot should be 
given by tho duke of Ijiiekingham, his most tnisty 
fi iend and adviser. There wero loud and numerous 
cheers at tho conclusion of the sjiecch fiom thetlirone, 
some fqyv for the khig, and uutiiy more for his trusty 
fritavd, and now master. 

Buckingham delivered liis promised narrative of tho' 
Spanish journey on the 24th of February, at a general 


oonforeuce of the lords and eftmmona, Mid at White¬ 
hall, the prince of Wales standing at nisisudet atidthe 
applause with which his uttorauoos, especially his 
denunciationa of Spanish policy, were greeted, at1>nce 
showed that ho had become tho most jwpular personage 
in parliament, os well as out of it. The recit^ of 
what ho and tho prince had been doin^ in Spadn was 
a series of in part gross misroprosontations, and in part 
absolute folsehoods; he informed tho members of both 
houses that they had found nothing but perfidy at 
tho (»urt, and among tlio members of tho government * 
of King Philip; that tho artifices and deceptions they 
mot with in the course of their negotiations made 
them concludo that tho steps taken towards tlio 
marriage wore inoi-e trickeries; that tiie restitution of 
tho palatinate, which liad over lioen regarded os an 
essential preliminary to tho inatriinoiiial alliance, was 
not seriously intended by the Spanish king; and that 
m_ the end, after enduring ranch bad usage, tlio 
prince had been obliged to fly from tho countiy', 
without any', hopes either of obtaining tho infMita 
or of restoring tho elector palatine. Standing close 
at Ibu'kingbam’s side while tho narrative was being 
dobvoiod, the prince of Wales not only supported the 
mendacious fabrication by his silent authority, but 
added to its effect by supplementing particnlara of the 
stoiy, and directly attesting tho truth of tho whole, 
thus leaving no c.anse for doubt to hoarors too much 
inclined alimdy to believe what they wero told. Tho 
end of the speech was greeted by the most enthusiostio 
ohcors, which roverliorated in thestreelsand tlio house 
of commons, tho people lighting fresh bonfires, and 
the national reprcsenlativcs going so far in their 
admiration as to applaud Sir Edward Coke on calling 
Buckingham tho saviour of the country. • J t lint 
added to tho sudden immenso popularity of tho 
favourite that tho Spanish ambassador, with some¬ 
what imprudent zeal, sent energetic rciponstianoos to 
tlie king tud tlio House of Lords, complaining of tlio 
(xalumnics uttered against liis royal master, and 
demanding the head of tho calumniator by way of 
satisfoctiou. Buckingham could well afl'ord to laugh 
at tho impotent menace. lords, without so much 
as offering tho ambassador tho boaiing which lie 
demanded,at once proceeded to justify all that ho had 
sanl and done, vouching for (ho tmth of his narrative 
hy a general vote, and signifying their approliation of 
it moreover by an address to tho king, in which they 
dwelt upon what they called his fiiithl’ul services to 
the state. A similar address, fully as eulogistic of 
tho duke, was dfilivorcd by the commons, the latter 
sotting themselves to vouch as fervently as the lords 
for his veracity, and approving it in tho highest 
teinis of commendation. The reply of the king was 
peevish, and visibly imbued with a growing senti¬ 
ment of jealousy against his minion, home along now 
on the wings of immense popularity. His majesty 
told tlie lords and commons that there was no need 
for them to become sponsors for the duke's fidelity, oi 
which he himself had taken all along, and was still 
leady to take the credit, as well as the responsibility. - 
“ Tho greatest fault," ho excUimod, “ if it be a fault, , 
or leastwise the greatest error, I hope ho shall over ’ 
commit against me,- was his desiring this justifin 
cation from yon, as if ho sliould have need of liny 
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from 0th©n» towaiiaj me, for being my laws bang around tbcin; now officers wore appointeil 
dtiaoi^ and scholar, ho may bo assured 1 will trust to watch Homan Cathdios, and to arrost every person 
hill own relation ” It sounded as if James felt at last going to hear mass in the houses of the foreign 
that be was sinking into utter obscurity, oven the ambassadors; and, lastly, all missionaries, priests, 
outward glories of bis kingdiip being usurped by- and Jesuits were ordered to leave England imine- 
tbe “ disciple *' whom he had raised from the dust. diately, under penalty of death. When giving his 
•England was now drifting fast into war with Spain, final assent to the demands of tlio two houses of 
At the end of Febraary, an address was oarrieil parliamont, James delivered a romarkublo protest, 
through both houses, without a single dissentient “ Assure yourselyes,” ho cried, addressing the bids 
voice, praying tho king not to proceed in his treaties and commons, “ my delay hitherto was upon hojx) to 
with Spain, either for ftie marriage of the prince of have gottou it [tlio palatinate] without a war. I held 
Wales, or tho restoration of the palatinate, and boldly it by a hair, hoping to have gotten it by a treaty; 
(leolaring that the latter could bo recovered only by but since I see no ccitainty that way, I hoiw that 
force of arms. In reply, tho -king expressed his God who hath put it into your hearts thus to fwlviso 
readiness to listen to tlio advice of parliament to me, and into my heart to follow yodr advice, vdll so 
enter uiwn war, provide*! they would supply him bless it that I shall clear my rejmtation frem obloquy, 
with tho funds necessary for carrying on hostilities, and, in despite of tho devil and all his instruments, 
hintiitg at tho same time that he wanted a largo show that I never hatl but an honest heart.” 
supply, on account of tho many and great chaigos War having been declared against ICing Philip, the 
resting upon him, tho vast expense incuiTdd by tlio Spanish ambassador, tho marquis of liw^oso, pro- 
prinoo’s joui-noy to Spain, and tho cost to which bo cecdod to take his depai-ture, but lie fore leaving made 
was put by the maintenance of liis daughter s children a great effort to overthrew Huokinghara. lie had 
abroad, who, without his assistance, would “ eat no often tried, after the sudden turn of affairs had taken 
bread.” Upon this Intimation a joint address was place, to get a private audience with James, so as to 
framed by both houses, doclafing the absolute willing- open his eyes to tho real cause of tho proceedings of 
ness of lords and commons to stake their poilsons his favourite, but had (xmstaully been disappoint^ by 
and their fortunes in the contest for tho Protestant the vigilance of the latter, who, with tho prince of 
cause, and offering tho king three subsidies and throe Wales, kept watohiiig every movement of tho king, 
fifttjenftia, not for the roliofof his private wants, of But at tho farewell audience, the marquis found oppor- 
whieh they thought proper to tako no notice, but tunity, while his secretary held the inince and Buckiwg- 
Bolely for tho purpose of making war against tho ham engaged in conversation, pretending to tell them 
Spaniards and tJio troops of tho Catholic League. The ^important nows,*to slip a paper into tho king’s hands, 
address was carried to James by a deputation headed making signs to him to indicate that ho must read it 
by the aiclibishop of Canterbuiy, who on delivering alone. James did as desired, with tlio result of 
it made seme severe rofloelions upon tho treaobory of getting into a thorough state of alarm and cxaistor- 
tho Spanish government, which elicited a curious nation. The paper told the king that the piitico and 
reply fiom the king. “ T have nothing to say to tho Buckingham wore holding him in confinement, every 
ni'eamble of my loid of Canterbuiy,” drily remarked person around him bring in their piy; and that a 
.Tamos, “ butthat ho insinuated somothing in it which schomo had boon laid for restraining him front govern- 
I rannot allow of, for whorcas he said I have showed ment, and enforcing his abdication, tho first great 
myself sensiblo of the insincerity of tlwso with whom stop towards which was tho bei^iimiug of a war, which 
I lately had to deal, and of tho indignity offered to would put tioops at tho disposition of Ihoeonspiiators, 
my children. In this you must give mo leave to tell enabling them, with tho help of iMirliament, to seine 
you that I have not cxproase,d myself either sensihlo his pemn, and put any restraint that might bo 
or insonsiblo of tho gocjd or bad dealing: it was dasii^ upon his liliorty of action. To save himw-lf 
Buckfagham’s relation to you which touched ujion it. from his cnemios, .James was advised to sign immo- 
Biit it must not liar me, nor make Jujpiler speak tliat diately an order for tho arrest of liuekingham, to 
which Jupiter speaks not; for when f speak any such dissolve parliament, and to surround himself with now 
thing, I will speak it with that reason, and Imck it advisors, the oarl of Bristed being indicated among 
with that jiowor which becomes a king.” ftwas a tho number. In a jxwtscript to the pajwr, it was 
vain boast of a very decrepid poor ’old “ Jupiter," stated tlmt if his majesty should desire any further 
who, as all knew, had long lost his tlinndorbolts. To information, or proofs of tlie conspiracy, two persons, 
resist the do^ration of war was no more in the one of tjiem tho seerotaiy of the Bpanish embassy, ami 
king's power, and after higgling for a few days the other a holy priest, wore ready to furnish all that 
longer about money matters, demanding six subsidies was required. In his intense agitation, James adopted 
instead of three, but getting a blank refusal, he was tho proposal, and with tho connivanoo of ono of tbe 
fain At last to give his consent to tho oommoncemont besdehamber gentlemen, tho secretaiy anil his oom- 
of hostilities. It was doolaa-ed by roj'al proclamation panion, the latter a priest not only but a Jesuit, wore 
that the treaties made with Bpain had come to an brought into Ms presonco, and filled his head with 
end, to which edict, at the desire of the commons, such stories as to drive him for the moment to tlio 
there was added another, commanding a strict enforce- verge of insanity. Believing nearly all that was told 
ment of tho whole of the penal statutes against the him about the intentions of his son and of Buckingham, 
Homan Catholics. The judges and magistraies of ho yet could not resolve upon any act, but kept on 
. the kingdom were instructed to see carefully that no alteniately blustering and whining, throwing out at 
recusants should escape through the meshes of the tho same time mysterious and hiokui speeches, tbe 
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only effect of ■which was to |rat hi8 'keepers more on 
their guard. Howo-yer, all on a sudden, the king 
seetuoa to have made up his mind for a groat design; 
ho declared his intention to remove from IjotiJon to 
Windsor, ordered Iris carriage, asked his son to take 
Seat at his side, and when Ihickinghtmi was on the 
point of following, intimated to him that he must 
stop behind. The minion was seized by sudden 
terror at the aunonueement, and Ibclitig as if the 
mountain to the top of wJiicli ho hod raised hirnsolf 
was eolh»i)sing undi'r liiin all at once, like the vision 
of soino hideous dieam, his head got giddy, his countgo 
left him, and ho hioko on I into a flood of tears. Then 
tire king Ixrgan crying too, and tlio prince of Wales 
followed the example, and while all three wer e weeping 
in chorus, the nryal carriage drove ofi', leaving tlio 
duke behind, uttm-ly disconsolate and wretched. Jlo 
instinctively divined that his next journey wohld l» 
to the Tower, and to preiraio for it, ho went homo and 
got' rid of another flood of gushing tears. 

Still wwping, “ stretched on his conch inanHittilndo 
of despair,’^ the cast-off minion, dictator- in {larliamont, 
and most popular man in England, was found by bis 
friend, John Williams, tho lonl keeper, lah'ly pro¬ 
moted to the bishopric of Jjtnooln. Lishop Williams, 
since his accass to power, had elaborated a most 
perfwt spy system, which enable'll him at present to 
see mnch clearer .than Buckingham through tho dark 
Web of intrigue that was spinning at court, and ho 
now came to give his iratiou help and advice, and, 
above all, tliat courage of which ho was so mnch in 
want. 'J'ho right reverend lord keeper iiad learnt^ 
from tho misti’css of the Spanish seerotaiy of embassy, 
one of tiro creatiu'es in his pay, that the king liud 
gone to Windsor- to free himself from his prosurned 
confinement, and punitJr tho conspiratoi-s W'ho wished 
to dejnivo him of ihe crown, and ho theroforo advised 
Buckingham to hurry after his mnjouty immediately, 
and, rrs ho valued his life and his Irhcity, “ not to stir 
from his jror-hon night or flay.” The counsel was tcio 
good not to be followed. Oathor’irig pluck, tho minion 
tirllowed on tho heels of liis royal master, and planting 
himself at his side like a shadow, made all further 
cominunieatien with the agents of tho Simnish am¬ 
bassador iiupo.isiblc, intimidating at tho same time his 
fcH'blo mind so mrtfsh os to make him give up all 
further thoughts of lidding himself of liis tutors and 
oflccting his liberation. 'Jlio danger past, Iluekingham 
sot to piinisli the amlrassadoi' of I’nilip IV., uiMiig 
liim fr-oir tho kingdom with ’gnominy, after whioli lie 
went to eml) other f<H*s, by b inging accusations 
against thorn in paiJiaincnt, reviving tho formidable 
Hy.stein of iinpoacJimcnfs which had Iroen broncht into 
use in the iirevions session against Bacon and otlioi-s. 
Tho first of his eiiciuics thus punished was tho lord 
treasur-or, tho eail uF Middlesex, a foiniei- tool of tlio 
lavoniitc, \vho hail liccn taken by him from a Ijoridun 
counling-lionse ami raised to his high position, b'ft 
whom ho now wanted to cast down agatn for disobe¬ 
dience, and for opjxisitig his war policy. On the 
demand of Buckingham, backed by tho prince of 
Wales, the ooininonsat once impeachi'd the earl on tho 
ground of bribery.notwithstanding the oxti-emo opixr- 
sition of James, if ho dtrclared that t Im conviction of his 
troasui-er would prove •' such a wound to tho ci-own 


that could not easily be healed.” But it was in Tote 
that tho king himself hurried into parliament and in 
suasive speech endeavoured to apologize for Middlesex; 
the commons turned a deaf oar, and maintainii^ their 
charge, tho treasnror was found guilty by tJie peers, 
condemned to lose his place, to pay a fine of fifty 
thousand pounds, and to be imprisoned in tho Towor 
during his majesty’s pleasure. James was furions, 
and his fury made him prophetic. “ By God, Steony,” 
he cried, falling in great choler npon his minion, 
“ you aro a fool, and will sliorlly ropent tliis folly, and 
will find that, in a fit of popularity, you are making 
a rod with which yon will bo scourged yom-wslf.’’ 
Then, turning round npon his son, tho king cried, 
“And you, too, will live to liavo your holly full of 
parliament impeachments, and when I shall be dead, 
yon will have too much cause to remember how mnch 
you have contributed to Iho weakening of the crown." 
'J’ho prediction—reported by Lord Chirendon, in tho 
“ Ilistor}! of the llebclliun ”—^was destined to he ful¬ 
filled sooner titan either James or Charles could expect. 

Having done all that Buckingham requii-ed, par¬ 
liament was pi-orogucd on tho 29th of May till 
October, and then dissolved. Before the prorogation, 
somo feoblo attempts were made by tho favourite, 
abselnte ruler of tho realm at this momout, to enter 
njxm tho war for tiro humiliation of Spain, which ho 
had so much at heart, hut they proved abortive, tho 
kingdom having sunk to such a state of ntlcr help¬ 
lessness and debility as apparently not to ho able to 
prodnoo either soldiers or sailoi-s, shijis or guns. 
Generals and admirals, had become as rare os states¬ 
men ; there was not a single individual in all 
Engknd and Scotland eomjK'teirt to direct the move¬ 
ments of an anny; and as for rravul conrmandovs, tire 
race, so rroblo and so numerous’'but a generation 
before, seemed to have Ixicomo extinguished all on a 
sudden, leaving Brtekingharn to assume, in addition 
to all Lis other titles, that of high admiral. 'J'o 
extricate himself from tho diffienlty of fighting with¬ 
out fightiiig-rnm, tho duke-admiral, imrnediafoly 
after tiro piorogatiorr of parliament, entered info 
agreements with Franoe, Savoy, Venice, Denmark, 
and Sweden,'for a common attack upon tho armies of 
Bhilip IV., these states to furnish soldiers for tho 
war, wliilo England was to provide money. • llio 
treaties dcstroyeil the very object which tho nation 
and the Ilonso of Commons hud in view in desiring 
tho oommcncoment of hostilities, iuasmnoh ns Ihuy 
wasodjo mako tiro stnrgglo orio for tho Protestant 
cause, Fr once find Savoy, as well as Venice, though 
anxious to break the overhearing sway of tho great 
family occupying tho thrones of Spain and Austria, 
having not tho least intention to assist tho Gorman 
rofuiiuers, hnt fooling inclined ratiier to crush them, 
in conjunction wdth tho princes of tho Catholic 
League. ITowever, tho agreements came to nothing in 
tire end, through tho failure of Buckingham to keep 
his part of tiio stipulation, that of providing money. 
Tho greater part of throe subsidies and thi-eo liftoonths 
voted by parbameiit., Hinounting altogotiror to about 
threo hundred thousand pounds, 'were spent in a 
few inenths after they had found their way into the 
royal exchermer, nothing going to its destinatiim but 
various small sums sent to tlie leader of the Protestant 
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tlliioxi, ftiul to the &mily of the prboe palatino, ex- 
kio^ of Bohemia, now living upon alms in Holland. 
The iplospects of war becoming altq^othor indehnito, 
BnoMngham stirred in another direction by entering 
upon matrimonial negotiations with the French court, 
bibposing that 'the prinoo of Wales sliould many tho 
rrinoesB Henrietta Maria, third daughter of Ileniy 
IV., and sister of tho reigning monarch, Louis Xlll. 
Tho match was utoiov^ of by tlio qu^n-mothor, 
Mario de Medici, hatred of Spain inclining her for 
tho moment to assist tho viows of Buckingham, so as 
to bring about a close allianco of all tho European 
powers against I’hilip IV. and his Austrian relatives; 
and on her instigation lionis XIII. consented to 
dosjiatch a special amlmssador to England to conclude 
tlie treaty of marriage. Tho affair was carried on with 
so much haste that in tho course of little more than a 
month everything was signed and sealed, and the heir 
apjiarent was again placed under tJio solemn obliga¬ 
tion fo take unto himself a wife—tho eifg^omont 
U) the infanta being legally still in o|)eriition, and 
considered so by llio couit of Spain. Except by 
forwarding tlio new policy of Buckingham and of the 
prince of Wales, tho French maniage treaty, which 
was signed on tho lOlli of November, 1624, was not 
in any way so favourable os that sworn to b^y ClArles 
at Madrid, for besides containing all tho stipulalions 
legarding religion insisted upon by tho Spanish 
govemmoht, it gave the I’rincoss Henrietta Maria far 
greater rights than conecdod to the infanta, grant ing 
her, among other privileges, that of educating her 
cbildroii till tho age of Ihirtoen, while at tho same 
time her dowry was fixc<l at only one hundred 
thoasaud pounds, or ono-tonfh of that of tho dauglitor 
of Philip* IV. VJlien horoniing known, tho French 
treaty created tho greatest dissatisfaction, so alarming 
to Bnckmgliiuu as to diive him to make ono more 
effort to commpneo hostilities against Spain, and fo 
let tho hugi! war-cry of tho people diown all otlier 
shouts. 

Tho fiist step in commencing war was to find a 
military commander, and none Ixnng to lie had in 
England, Buckingham cast his eyes upon tho German 
Count Mansfcld, ono of the best captains of tho 
Protestant Union, and who had won distinction in 
sovefal campaigns against Bavaria and Austria, 
though unfortunate in all his encounters with Tilly, 
greatest of Catholic generals, who bad won against 
him tho important battle of tlio White Mountain, 
which took tho Bohemian crown from tho Jioad of 
James’s son-in-law. On tho invitatfon of the king, 
Mansfcld came to England late in the autumn of 1024, 
landing almost naked, tho ship conveying him being 
wrockM on the coast and all the crew drowned; but 
the misfortune was little to a man of his stamp, and 
he immediately set to wwk carrying out tlie task for 
which ho stood engaged, that of first raising troops 
and afterwards leading them to battle. It w'as 
stipulated that he should have twenty thousand 
pounds a month, and twelve thousand soldiors, which 
latter were to be raised by impressment in London 
and other towns.; and upon tlu^e conditions ho pit)* 
misod to do his best to recover tho Ehonish provinces 
for their legitimate ruler, the prince palatine. Tho 
twelve thousand men having been pressed into 


service, they were driven dewn to Dover, the vilest j 
rabble that ever marched on the roml; .and having ' 
hung a number to encourage discipliuo, but withoiit 
any attempt of drilling tlio rest for soldieis, the 
swarm of unclean beings wns put on board ship and 
carried across tho Channel. Arrived at Ciilaii^ tho 
Fnmch govenior refused to let them land, although 
he was told that tho duke of Buckingham 1^ 
obtained from Louis Xlil., in tho negoliatinns 
springing out of the marriage treaty, tho promise of a 
free passage through his teriitory for the English 
army that was to rowiiquer the palatinate. How¬ 
ever, tho govenior of (mais did not think himself 
justified to consider tho ragged, mutinous crowd 
which Count Mansfcld had biougJit into the liiulxjur 
au army, and energetically opposed their getting on 
shore until having leceivcd further and nioio siiecifio 
instnictions fiom his government. ’J’ho iustnictions 
wore long in artiviiig, and after a troublesome delay, 
Mansfeld found himself coiiipelloil to make sail for. 
tlio coast of Holland, and succeodetl in running Lis 
tninsjiorts up the Itivor Soheldt, no.U' tho island of 
Walclieron, in the piovinco of Zealand. But hero 
again tho same want of orderly arroiigcracnts as at 
Calais became visible. Tho &,vouiito, into whoso 
bands an>ill fortune had thiown the govoniinent of 
England, was entering upon what ho intended to Ikj a 
mighty war, with less preparation tlvari njion which ho 
would have hazarded a couit entertainment; all that 
ho had done towards tho gi^cat stnigglo tliat was to lay 
the power of Spain in tho dust, wiu, to kidnap a crowd 
,of uiiforlunatcs, mostly lognes and vagabonds, to pack 
them like slaves on board fishing-boats, taken forcibly 
from thoir owners, and fo start them on tho sea, 
whichever way llie wind might blow tlieui. ITo had 
cntoixid upon no written ticaty for tho passage of 
the kidnappiid Euglishmen tluoiigh France, but 
trusted to vague verbal promises, and with the 
government of Holland ho had made no agi'cenicnt of 
any kind. 'J’ho consequence was that tho Dutch 
authorities, with more severity than the governor of 
Calais, not only refused a landing to Mansfeld’s 
soldiers, but oven forbade them to purchase food. As 
excuse for this gross inhumanity, unpardonable on 
the part of a people lioimd to England by so many 
tics as tbo riotcstants of tlio Low Countries, the 
plea was jiut in that tbero existed a scarcity of, pio- 
visions in tho towns of Zealand, which might lead to 
gloat distress if food was allowed to bo taken away. 
O'ho jiatriotic Zealandeis adhered to thoir resolution 
oven on tho breaking out of » diio fiiminc on board 
tlio crowded English fleet, winch, coupled with 
disoasa cari'ied off in a very short time inoio than 
ono-half of tho wretched involuubiry soldiers, ira* 
posing uiion Mansfcld, wlio ’himself had to suffer 
fiom hunger and illness, tho duty of takii\g hack 
tho surviving men under his command *to England. 
Betunicd* to their native soil, the remnant of llans- 
feld’s tioojis, pale, emaciatedeimtuies, with fever and 
slai’vation engraven on thoir faces, speedily deserted, 
thus bringing tho superb design of Buckingham to 
humble the greatest military power in the woiLl by 
the weight of his iiersonal hatred to a prematuie cud. 

« Tho expedition to Zealand wns the cynebiding 
event of tho reign of James. All dn mg tlio autumn 
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of 1634 tho king kaA bten swfibring from illness, 
sprihgi&g ont of a complication of disorders, rlienma- 
tism, stone, and gout, to 'which was added, in tlio 
first month of 1025, a new disease, which the doctors 
called the quartan ague. It was caused, they Kiid, by 
drinking too much wine and eating too much fniit, 
and they recommended abstinence in both respects; 
blit James would not hear of it, and kept drinking 
and eating more than cror. “ Truly,” Bishop Good¬ 
man reports, “ 1 think his majesty did feed a little 
more than moderately upon fruits; ho had his 
grapes, his nectarines, and other fniits, in his own 
keeping, and lesidos we did see tliat he fed voi'y 
plentifully on them from abroad. I remembbr tliat 
the gardener who sometimes did present him with the 
first strawberries, cherries, and other fruits, ■was 
kneeling to the king with some speech, desiring his 
majehty to accept thorn, and that tie was sorry they 
wore no bettor, with such like complimontal matter ; 
but the kiyg never had the patience to hear liim one 
rvord, but his hand was in the basket. After tliis 
eating of fruit in the spring time, his body fell into a 
great looseness, which, although while ho was young 
did tend to preserve his health, yet now, lieing grown 
towards sixty, it did a little weaken his body; and 
going from Theobald’s to Newmarket, and stirring 
abroad when the coldness of the year was not past, it 
could not bo prevented but ho must fall into aquarian 
ague.” Upon his gelling appirontly dangerously ill, 
in the second week of March, James was taken back 
to Theobald’s, and the doctors b(>gan opera! ing upon 
him, together with Buckingham, who; in addition to 
his other numerous occupations, was fond of practising 
as an amateur physician. The doctors gave his 
inajosty internal medioinos, and tlio duko offered liim 
jiowdem and applied outwardly a “ black plaistor,” 
which acts wore afterwards very ranch talked of, 
giving rise to multifarious rumours of poisonings. 
“ The king,” according to Roger (loko, “ having had 
an ague, the dnko of Buckingham did, upon Monday, 
the 21st of Maich, when m the judgment of the 
physicians tho ague was declining, apply plaisters to 
the wrists and belly of the king, and also did deliver 
several iiuantitios of drink to tho king, lliougli some 
of the physii-iuns did disallow Ihovoof, and refused to 
mcildlo furtbor with the king until tlio said idaistors 
woi^reraoveA.” As reported by Sir Anthony Wolldon, 
tho king frequently iiunlorod the carl of Montgemei y, 
one of tho attendants ho most trusted, lobe cait-lul 
that ho had fair play, oxc.l 'lining on one oecasion, 
when told that tho ague was seldom fatal, “ Ah, it is 
not the ngno that afflicts me, but tho powder 1 liavo 
t.iken, and tho black plaistor they have laid pn my 
stomach.” Tho susp'cions of the dying monarch 
were prnliably uufoimflcd, for it requirod no other 
Iioison tlian what ho himself had taken to overthrow 
a diseased bddy, govomed by a diseased mind. 

The cud of Jaraos was nobler than niuRh of his 
life, full of <!alm, quiet courage and (Christian resigna¬ 
tion, On Wodnesihiy, the 2l}id of March, there was 
a conanltaf'on of all tips pliyaici-ans, nitil tho opinion 
come to was that the iilnoss of (he king must prove 
fatal in a very short time. Tho loid keeper. B^hop 
Willlains, who had never loft tho bedsuU of James from' 
hi8 first illm^, wont to him with tho annotiDeemci t 


" I como," ho said, “ to your Aajeety with the mesw^lpo 
of Isaiah to Hozekkh, to exhorted to sot your howse 
in order, for ypnr days are numWod in thq i^orld.** 
'J’o which the king replied, “ I am satisfied, and I 
wish you to assist mo in preparing to go hence, and 
to bo ■with Christ, whose mercies 1 pray for and hope 
to find.” Feeling liis strength decline, ho sent for 
his son, wliom ho retained in conversation for three 
hours, solemnly exhorting him to lead a religions life, 
to uphold the church of England, and to take tho 
family of tho palatine under his protection. On 
Thursday evening, tho 24th of Maich, the king 
received tho sacrament, and then fell into a lethargic 
state' for forty-eight hours, breathing heavily, and 
with his tonguo so swollen that it was with difficulty 
ho could niako himself understood. A littlo before 
break of day on Sunday, James slightly rallied, and 
expressed a wish to have another interview with 
Prince Charles, who on hearing it arose instantly, 
end in hfs night-dress knelt at tho foot of tho lied. 
'Pho king mado a convulsive effort to laiso himself on 
his pillow, bending forwaid as if dosirous to com- 
mmuoate something of importance, but though his 
lips were soon moving, tho words could not bo under¬ 
stood. Then all present sank on their knoos in silent 
praybr, joinod in by tho dying monarch in scarce 
iiudFolo “ Veni, Domina Josua few momonfs after 
his head sank back, and bo ceased to breathe, without 
any appearance of pain. The loi-d keeper fhoroniiou 
approached the death-bod, and closed the eyes of the 
Hng. 

To the right reverend lord koejior also fell tho 
task of preaching tho funeral sermon at tho burial of 
tho king in Westminster Abbey. It was a very re- 
raarkablo sermon. “Solomon,” ho,oxclaimea, “waa 
the only son of his mother: so was King James. 
Solomon was of complexion while and ruddy: so was 
King James. Salomon was an infant king: so was 
King JaiVios. Solomon began his reign during tho life 
of his predooossor: so did King James. Solomon was 
twice crowned and anointed a king: sowas King James. 
Solomon was learned alx)VO all princes: so was King 
James. Yet, towards tho end, King Solomon had 
txjcret enemies, and did go to war while closo to the 
grave: so had, yon know, and so did King James. 
And Solomon slept with his fithers and was bnribd in 
tho city of David, and his son Rolioboara reigned in 
his stead.” 


SECTION II. 

ChsTln L 

Thkuk were few tokens of public lament on the death 
of Jjunos, and few expressions of joy at the accession 
of Charles. Having remained for twenty-four hours 
at the mansion where his father’s corpse was lying, 
Charles took coach at I’heobald’s on Monday, the 28th 
of Maish, and rode to London, with his friend and 
inseparable companion, the duke of Buckingham, at' 
bis side. Tho same day the heialds proclaimed ilia 
king’s accession at Wlutohall and Cheapside, uij,te 
heavy gusts of rain and wind, among crowds loekitlff. 
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,fl^ 48 the sky, «It wass liOt the weather alone, 
the anoertainty of politicsi events, that oppressed 
'the feelings of the mifltitude, but the dread of the 
|>l$gno^ which had just made a fresh appearance in 
the city, unusutdly early in ^e season and unusually 
threatening, and was stalking around rapidly to grii)o 
its victims. Possessed df more physical courage than 
,, his father, King Charles on his part showed no fear 
of the plague, but went freely among the people, talk- 
inji to all in a condescending manner, and making 
visible efforts to gain personal popularity. His whole 
xuind seemed bout towards this one object, to the 
neglect of higher aims; for it was known in a few 
days that ho had made no changes in the government, 
intending to keep the whole administration of the 
kingdom in tlio old groove, and leaving the supreme 
power more than ever in the hands of Buckingham. 
The iimt matters in which he himself tof»fc an active 
part wore flic burial of his father and his own 
marriage, for both of which ho made preparations at 
the same time. On the 30th of March, three days 
after the death of his parent, ho signed the ratification 
of the treaty of marriage with Princess llcnriotla 
Maria of Fianeo, and the wedding by proxy took 
place on the 1st of May. On tlie 8rd of May there 
was a general illumination of the capital in honaur of 
the king's mairingo, tlio bells of all the churches 
ringing, and bonfires in every 8tix>ot; and four days 
after,-OH the 7th of May, tho king buried bis father 
at Westminster with immense pomp, he and Bucking¬ 
ham following the bier as chief monmors. Imme¬ 
diately after the funeml Buckingham started forj 
Paris to bi ing home the bride. Ho wctit accompanied ** 
by an immense retinue of nobles, guards, and atten¬ 
dants, sijpli as had not been soon in tho train of an 
Englfeh ambassaiTor since tho days of Cardinal Wolsey’s 
visit to Francis T,, and his arrival in the capital^ of 
Franco was made the oa'asion of grand fostivitiea, 

i iropai-od unddf tho auspicies of a now rnler frhich tho 
tingdom had lately received, and who, holding his 
power on tho same tenure as Buckingham, was 
anxious to make tho latter his fiiond. The name of 
tho new ruler was AnnancUJean Duplossis, Cardinal 
Rioholiou. By a remarkable concuiTence of circum¬ 
stances, it had come to pass that tho three most 
powerful monarcliics of Europe had arrived to bo 
governed, at one and the same time, not by kings but 
by kings’ favourites, tho count of Olivarez, wielding 
tho sceptre of Spain, the duke of Buckingham that of 
England, and Cardinal llicholiou that of Franco. 
Tho fate which made minions monarohs had certainly 
been least propitious to England. 

The meeting of Buckingham and Riohelion, though 
ostensibly bearing upon nulbiug but tho ceremonies 
of a royal marriage, was yot of considerable political 
importance. The cardinal had only boon in power 
for about a year on the arrival of Buckingham, but 
the time had been long enough to manifest tho chief 
objects of the new policy which he wished to inaugu- 
raw, and which on tho whole wore well made to 
receive the co-operation of England. To achieve tho 

S tnoBS of his country, tbo key-stone of bis ambition, 
leliou aimed at establishing a strong goveramont, 
Strong within, and strong without j the first object 
meant to acxsomplish by breaking tlio paramount 


sway of the nobility, either by force or intrigue, 
qiposing to tho tm-bnlent batons the industrial 
middle classes, and tho second by humbling the 
political power most opposed to the rising inllnonco 
of France, tho house of Spain-Austrio. Both of tbcK> 
aims, but especially tho second, might fairly claim 
tho srymipathy of England, tho more so as being 
alreaay pledged to a war in aid of tho Piotestant 
interest m Gcmany, which in its main features was 
nothing hut attempt to how down the iron 
dominion of Spanish and Austrian swords, solo opixi- 
nent to tho iieaccahlo growth and progress of the now 
faith in tho lands that had been tho cradle of the 
roformatioD. That France and Enghind combined 
should enter upon the mighty struggle, was evidently 
tho dearest interest of oaoli, if not an absolute neces¬ 
sity, and Eidiclieii so far understood it that during 
all tile maniage negotiations he had kept this end in 
view, bringing it more distinctly forwaid when 
finding hiinsdf face to fico witli llie illustrious 
favonrito who was standing at tho luJlm of the 
English vessel of state. Bui tho cardinal hod yet to 
learn tho true character of tho man whom chance had 
raised to such high position; his expectations of 
Buckingham’s talent were not great, but yet were fer 
above reality, and before the minion of two kings had 
licon a week in Paris, Kicholicu saw that for tho time 
being he must dispense with the co-operation of 
England in his foreign policy. At the first interview 
tho cardinal conceived a strong antipathy against the 
vain, frivolous, and conceited favoinite, who assumed 
tho airs of an iiTesistible conqueror, with the fate of 
tho world lying in his hands; and tho aversion thus 
created was raised to deep enmity by subsequent 
events, not nnliko those which had happMotl at 
Madrid two years hoforo. Always engaged in at¬ 
tempts of seduction, as among the chief objects of his 
existence, Buckingham had no sooner arrived in Paris 
when ho tried to got intimate with the principal 
court beauties, and with extraordinary audacity offered 
Iris gallantries even to the young queen, tho wife of 
Loms XIII. Neglected by her consort, and not much 
above the standard of the most licentious court in 
Europe, tho royal lady listened with marked favour 
to tho compliments of the handsome English duke, who 
in a short space of time becimio her declared lover, 
and tho constant comjianion of her idle hours. There 
were rumours whispered about that her majesty had 
admitted the favourite even to nocturnal meotiugs; 
and the scandal boc.ame so great that tho king hiinself„ 
very indifferent otherwise to what was going on 
around him, had a mossago convoyed to Jtuckinghain, 
informing him that though as ambassador ho enjoyed 
immudity from the Bastille, ho yot was not beyond 
the reach of secret daggers. • The effrontery of tho 
favourite was not ahasheid by tho threat, and ho was 
beard to boast publicly that he woi^d* continue to 
visit the, queen against all tho power of France. 
Watching these doings, Hicbolien trembled with 
inward rage. Under his priestly roiies and cold 
diplomatic manners the cardinal hid burning passions; 
he, too, bad lifted his ey<» to the youthful queen, but 
had been spumed and trea^ with ctmtemnt, till Iris 
^ffectiwi was turned into bitter animosity. IJis hatred 
now was transferred to his succe cM rival, and 
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cbnquerud by Buckiugbaigi in the field of love, ho 
doterminod to take hia revenge in the field of polities. 

After soveinl "weeks’ festivities, the favourite loft 
the I'rondi aipital on the 3rd of Juno, with his 
charge, Ihinooss Henrietta Maria, acoomjianiod by 
the young queen and Mario do Medici as far as 
Amiens, where, as whispered the court gossijis, 
the matrimonial honour of Jjouis XIIT. was sxdliod 
by another clandestine intei-viow. On the 12th of 
Juno tlio illustrious travollm's crosled tlio Channel, 
and that night Henrietta Matia, wlio had assumed 
the title of queen of England, slept at Dover Castle, 
while King Charles rested at Canterbury. The next 
morning, his majesty rode foi"ward to receive his 
NiHuise, and hi.s mooting her at tlie castle gave rise to 
a somewhat lively scene. Since ho had seen her in 
Paris, two years before, Henrietta Maria—now littlo 
more than fiftocm—had grown considorablyt and 
scarcely knowing her again, Charles looketl at her 
with some surpriso. “ Then the king,” reported an 
eye witness; “ took her up in his arms, kissed hpr, and, 
talking widi her, cast down his eyes U>waids her feet, 
which she soon perceiving showed him her shoos, 
saying to this effect, ‘ Sir, I stand upon my own ft'ct, 
and have no helps by a’t; thus high I am, and 
neither higher nor lower.’ De^ribing the poisoiial 
appe-aranco of the now queen consort of England, the 
witness adds; “ She is nimble and quick, bhuik-eyod, 
brown-hairal, ancf in a word, a bravo lady.” From 


Dover, Charles took liis nimblo and quick little 
^u 80 in slow stages, by way of Koch 'stor and 
Gravesend, to Ijondon, entering the city in a splendid 
barge, but amidst a deluge of rain, as violent as that 
which had gi"ooh'd the hoiahls on the day of juixslii- 
mation, I’lio people, still scared by the i aging of the 
jwstilencc, seemed i>leaMsl with the lively aiqroaranco 
of the yoTing queen, hut looked with ill-concealed 
dislike upm the long train of priests following in her 
rear, they apjicaring to watch every cue of her move¬ 
ments, while scowling, willi an air of defiance, uixm 


such signs of Protestant voisliip as wero visible 
around them. I’lio evil iinpicssiou of tho firet day 
was not lessoned by what the multitude aflorwai ds 
loainod about tho doings and surroundings of the 
youthful princess whom Duclnngham had bionght over 
froui Franco. Zealous Protestants repeated to each 
other with horror tliat she had not loss than twenty- 
nine priests with her, besides one bishop, under thirty 
veais ()f ago, and an unknown niiml)or of Josuith and 
laymen si «pected to ho Boi.osli agents. Mass was 
celebrated with gi"eat pomji on Sundays and soiiiis’ 

, days in tlio qu<>oti’8 piivnbj cbnpcl at '\\ liitoball; and 
tliough <lie king had given orders that none but tho 
Borviuits and attendfin's of his consort slmbld be 
iwlmittcd, it was helnwed that the prohibition vftui 
not strictly ke^it iq>, and that many English subjects, 
socrat and jwotesw d Itoinan Catholics, ftiok advantago 
of tho oppoi tnmly to join in tho colebratipn of the 
rites of thei’" clmreh. (’harles himself was not at all 
pleased with the injudicious aulonr of tho priestly 
crowd hang'ng about bis wile, and wbo were kisetting 
him daily tor new fivonra, while thumging her 
chamber to such an extent ns almost toexeludo Itis 

S resenco. In tho first week of tbeii ariival they^ 

emanded that a ohaiiel should be built for their 


especial use within or near St James’s Palace, and on 
tlio king’s refusal, Henrietta Maria put on suU^ looks, 
showing protracted bod humour. By this time 
Charles as well as others had discovered that though 
the nimble and quick young lady of fifteen oould ^ 
very agreeable if she liked, wie also understood tho art 
of making horsolf very disagreeable. “ Tho queen,” a 
court gentleman, master Meade, informed his friend 
in a letter, “howsoever littlo of stature, and of 
pleasing countenance, if she he pleased, is yet full of 
spirit and vigour, and of more than oi^inary resolu¬ 
tion. Divers of us being at Whitehall to boo her, 
being at dinner, and the room somewhat over-hcatcd 
with the fire and tho company, sho, with ono frown, 
drove us all out of tho chamber. I suppose none but 
a qnoon could have cast such a scowl.” 

11 was not long beforo the thoughts of tho people 
were taken off from tlio now queen to weightier 
afiairs. Writs for a now parliament had been issued 
soon aftoa tho proclamation of Charles, and tho 
session, after several short prorogations, was opened 
on tho 18th of June, a few days after tho entry of 
IJenrietta Mai ia into tlio capital. Tho king opened 
paTbaiuont in poison, many of the members noting 
with suipiiso his wearing a crown, contrai-y to the 
ciihti^a of English kings previously to their corona- 
tion^ disrcgai'di’d in this instance, as many said, 
through liis majesty wishing to express distinctly that 
ho claimed his supromo ixiwer by right divine, and 
not by any election, or -[lopular recognition, which 
the coicnioiiy of eoionation might seem to roprosont. 
Wliat was more noted still Ilian tho wealing of the 
crown was, that the king’s speech was somewhat 
peremptoiy ill tone, although sensible on tho whole, 
and agreeably distinguished by its biovity f’orn the 
long rambling orations of the pntvious ocoujuinl of 
the till ono. But iu its purjiort it was Ibo samo: his 
miQesty was iu great want of money, an.l implored 
the repi (^eiitativos of the jioople to griiat him a supply, 
os soon as possible, and as large ns ]^)ossiblc. Charles 
told tlio commoqp with much enndour that his father 
had loft him no oilier legiu'y but a debt of nearly a 
million sterling; that Igs sister and brother-in-law 
had added to it, and continued adding; and that ho 
liiiuhclf since his accession hml already been com 
pelled to incur laige liabilities, so that altogctlyr it 
was of tho utmost nccei>sity to iclievo liis wants with¬ 
out delay, in order not to impair tlie honour and 
dignity of the crown. Tho spi'och from tho throne 
gave rise to but few commonts, tho members agreeing 
as to the indwixuisablcTiess of voting a supply, 
though not as to the amount. Some thougM it 
roasonablo. before entering at all upon financial 
matters to ask tho king for tho redress of grievances, 
complained of, but not remedied, iii the former reign; 
others desired an account of the employment of tho 
last subsidy, granted for tho recovery of the palatinate; 
while others again proiwsed, licforo doing anything 
else, to discuss the state of religion, and to insist 
iqion Ijie sliiot enforcement of tho laws against 
Itoman Catholics, some of which, it was said, hod 
been illegally suspended by the govenimont The 
last subject at once gave rise to a spirited debate, 
and seemed on the point of engrossing tho attention 
of parliament, when a mightier topic oven than that 
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tif zelidos* presented itself to vipW. The ph^ue j 
l^hooh^ at the door »f the House of Commons. ; 

Wjiile wo are now speaking,’' said a member, iater- 
rapting tho religious debato “ the death-boll is [ 
t^ng every minute.” Seized by a sudden panic, 
the commons quickly passed a vote for two subsidies,' 
q^Ualifying the smallness of tho grant by tho deolara- 
tm of its being “ the first fruit of their love to their 
prince,” and then adjourning their sittings. Not to 
hear the fatal bell again “ tolling oveiy minute," it 
was decided at the same time that a proposition made ; 
^ the government should be accepted, whiph was 
that parliament should reassemble, at the end of its 
adjournment, not at Westminster but at Oxford. 

The Oxford sittings opened on-the appointed day, 
the let of August, amidst universal excitement, 
caused tor the nows of strange events which hod 
reached England duiing tho rocoss. King James, a 
few months before his death, had consented to accom¬ 
modate his royal ally, Louis XIII., with tho loan of 
eight men-ofwor, one of them a ship of^ho royal 
navy,called the “Vanguard,” and the others large 
merchant vessels, heavily armed, and pressed into 
service for tho piuppso of making war upon SpJiin. 
Tho agreement concluded with the French mouarch 
was that tho eight mcn-of-wnr should join his own 
fleet, about to proceed to the port of Genoa, one of tlio 
chief arsenals of Philip IV., and should either nsvko 
an attack upon that place, or watch the shipping 
entering-and lc*aving it, capturing as many prizes as 
offered themsolves. At the death of James, tho fleet 
had not yet sailed for Genoa, Ixinis XIIJ. having 
come to the concltision that ho cotild employ it much 
bettor than against tho most Catholic king, namely, 
against his own Protestant subjects. For some time 
past tho HugiJcnots, suffering under fearful oppres¬ 
sion, had token to %rms again to protect their lawful 
privileges, notably those conceded by Henry 1V. in 
the Edict of Nantes; and to be in a better attitude to 
treat with the govornment, they had seized J,ho city 
and fortress of La Itochello, old centre of Protostont 
movements, and which had seived mayy a time before 
as lost refuge of tho persecuted martyrs of rolimon. 
It was to reconquer tho Iluguyiot city that Louis XIII. 
stopped the expedition into the Spanish seas, order¬ 
ing all tho ships composing it, including the English 
vessc^ to proceed to Dieppe, and to wait there till 
being ready to fall in full force upon La Hocholle. 
King Charles and Buckingham, when applied to give 
tlieir consent to tho now arrangement, were un- 
Bciupulous enough to do so; hut tho ofllccrs and 
crows of tho eight men-of-war opnly refused to obey 
tho orders communicated to them hy the French 
admiral, and being led towards Dieppe, they broke 
out into tumult, and forcibly tunu'd their ships 
homeward, declaring that they would rather bo 
hanged in England than lie slaves to the French 
king and fight against their own religion. They all 
returned to tho Downs, from whence the captain ot the 
“ Vanguard," and general commander of the English 
squadron, Vioe-adniiral Pennington, wrote to the 
king, informing him of the mutinous conduct of his 
cJhwB, and asking for ftirther orders. In the moan 
time deputies of tlie Huguenots had arrived in 
licmdon, imploring the government not to lend 
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English vessels fijr their destruction, and the king 
solemnly promised not to Mo so; but the assurance 
had no sooner been given, when Charles, with 
scandalous duplicity, sent an express to Pennington, 
commanding him to surrondcr the “ Vanguard ” to 
tho French, and to compel tho other seven ships, 

“ oven to sinking," to follow tho example. The viuo- 
admirol obeyed his orders; he laid hold of the 
merchantmen, fired after them on their attempting 
to escape, and succeeded in delivering up to the 
French the whole squadron, except one ship, tho 
“ Neptune,” tho captain of which, Sir Ferdinand 
Gorges, jutuimed shot for shot, and made his iray 
home. The crows of tlie seven remaining vc’sse].s, 
even when surrounded hy French mcn-of-war, refused 
to tuni thoir hands against the Huguenots; they 
took to the boats and deserted in bodies, some going 
to tbo defenders of La Eochello, and others returning 
to England. They spread all over tho country, thoir 
voices raised against the perfidy of King Charles and 
his advisers. , 

When Charles opened tho adjourned parliamentary 
session on tho 1st of August, in tho great hall of 
Christ Churoh, Oxford, gloom and resentment were ! 
dopiotod on all countenaneea No cheers greeted tho 
speech from tlie throne, tho ohiof subject of which 
again was a demand for money to cover tlie necessities 
of tho royal exchequer, and also “ to carry on the 
war.” The king gone, tho general indignation burst 
forth. One member said as war had bwn spoken of, 
he should like to know exactly with what power 
England was at war for the time being, and how tho 
hostilities were'eanied on, while uiiollier, going a 
step further, boldly denounced Buckingham as tho 
curse of the country, and tho originator of the perfidy 
of lending English ships to att^k men dear to tho 
whole nation, the Protestants of La Itecliello. At the 
second sitting of tho commons, it was decided not to 
grant any further subsidies to tho crown till the often 
complaii'id of grievances wore remodiod, and tho 
administration of home and foreign afiiiirs carried on 
in a more honest manner. In tho debates that ensued, 
speaker after speaker repeated that the public money 
was ill employed, and the king ill adviscO ; tliat the 
improvidence of tlie government had reached such a 
height that it could be cndui-cd no longer; that tho 
war engaged in hy tho former parliament, and foi 
which subsidies had been voted, Avas “ managed hy 
contrary designsand that, finally, they “ had reason 
to petition the king for a stent liaud and sounder 
counsels to manage his affaus.” Tlie animosity 
against Buckingham manifested in tho House of 
Commons was stronger still among Uio loixls, where. 
the earl of Bristol, who, after his return from Spain 
had booh kept under restraint by tho fiivourito, was 
giving vent to his wrath. ‘After giving a full 
‘account of tho negotiations for the hand of tho 
infanta, ho donounc^ Buckingham asbeihgthe solo 
cause of tlie rupture with Spain, brought' on for 
merely personal objects, to satisfy his spite against 
tho count of Olivarez, and against tbo true interest 
of England. An inquiry was resolved upon, hut 
before it had commenced the favourite came forwaid 
with a threat against Bristol. “I am minded,” ho 
cgiod, “ to leave that business asleep, ’ nt if it should 
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awake, it will jprovo a lion to devour him who co¬ 
operated with Olivaroz.” On the ninth day of the 
neasion the king himaolf made his appeuranoo in the 
House of Fioi'dA, and snmmonhig tho ooinmons to tlio 
har, told tlioin to make hasto to vote Iuh supplion; 
they were losing time, ho said, iu idle discusNioim, 
dangerous, if for no other reason, for that tho plague, 
orooping slowly up from tlio caxntal, might roach 
thorn, llo ended by info]uiing the cmiuuuus, sarcas¬ 
tically, that if not voting the Ti>qnired subsidii's im- 
modiateiy, ho would have to take care of their honllh 
for them, and, sending them to their homos, tiy to 
manage without them ami their money. Tho threat 
Imd no other efl’oet than that of hringiiig on a short 
discussion about (he eineig<‘ncy of granliug a supply. 
A few iuoinl>orB seunuKl in favtmr of It, on the ground 
that it wordd bo wise to eonciliato the king, whose 
nocossitics, as all knew, wore really pressing; but 
in really to this it was said that inero necessity was a 
imd connsollor, made use of u continual argument for 
supplies, tn all parliaments, and “ that those who liad 
pill tho king and kingdom to such constant necessities 
and hazards ouglil to answer for it.” A proposition 
for tho itupcachmeut of Buckingham followed in the 
wake of tho debate, on the first nows of which Chwrlos 
abruptly signed an order for tho dissolution of parh'a- 
mont. It was read by commissiuu on tho 12th of 
August, tho Oxfi^rd session having just lasted twelve 
days. 'ITiongh short in space of time, it widened 
immensely tho groat gulf that was opening between 
parliament and the throne. 

Among tho j^eople the sudden dissolution of pailia- 
mont was little noticed for tho moment, tho attentioif 
of all being absorbed by the dreadful spread of the 
plague. Superstition added to its terrors; tho im- 
Jieaj d-of growth of tho pestilonoo, it was said, was a 
judgment of heaven for tho king hav’ng wedded a 
“ pajiist and idolalor,” and biiuging a swarm of priests 
into Uio country, who intended upsetting the true 
faith and light anew the fires of porsoeution. It was 
lemarkod alsotliat tlie reign of Jainos hod commenced 
with a posliloueo, but much milder than tho one now 
raging, which was held to prognosticate evils of far 
direr import than any that had yet fallen upon tho 
1 suffering nation. The honors of iiio plague were vast 
enough to gonemlo such and other conceptions. 1 ts 
imy was gicatost iu tho capital; but tho gliasllyeon- 
tagiou gradually crept lluongh the provinces and tho 
spirit of self jircsoi valion ])ied()iuinaling o>o; i v(‘iy 
other roolmg, all intorec eimunication ceased, town 
separating itself from town, and village from village, 
till tho Lonsos thoraselvcs hecnmo’foi tiesses, and fi ionds 
and relations lookinl iijMai each other with fear and 
dread. Sir James Whitcloot, puisne judgti of the 
oourt^of King’s Benoh, “ a stout, wise, and learned 
man ” ■vros ono of tho witnesses of tho pestilence iu 
the ('iipital, an.L his son left an appalling duscription 
of it in s<.uio “Memoiis” which he con^osed. In 
tho middle of summer, 1026, ho says, “ tho plaguo so 
raged in Loudon that in <jno week thcie died fiwj 
thousam. j'oreons; it was also spread in many places 
in the conutiy. In scina ian.ili«‘8, master and i 
1 mistress, ehildien an I servants, wore all swept away 
' For fear of mfwtiou, most i^isons who w( lo to ysiy 
money did fiist pul it into a tub of water, and tl«‘n it 


was taken out by tho person that waB tO fe(;«iv4 it. 
When tho plaguo was somewhat asstiaged, «x»d t3»r«i 
died in London but two thousand five hundred ia a 
week, it full to Judge ’Whitolock’s turn to go to 
Westminster Hall, to adjourn Michaelmas term from 
thenco to Ifoading. Accordingly ho wont firom his 
house in Buckinghamshire to Horton, near Oolnbrook, 
and tho next morning oarly to Ilydo Park Comer, 
whoro h(‘ and his letinuo dined on tho ground, with 
such meat and drink as they brought in the ootmh 
with them, and afterwards ho drove fiist through the 
streets, wliudi were empty of people, and overgrown 
wilh grass, to Westminster Hall, whoro tho officers 
woro ready; and tho judge aud liis company wont 
stiaight to tlio King’s Bench, adjourned the court, 
retnniod to his eoaeh, and drove oway prosenUy out 
of town.” Another description of the aspect of 
London under the ])luguo,in ilie summer of 1(126, and 
tho diw»rganizatiun of all society, was left by WiUiam 
Lilly, wlo got famous subsequently as “astrologer," 
bnt for tho time being did not ooeujiy himself with 
tho stars, bnt was living in tho Jjnmblo cajiaoity of 
seiwant to a shopkeoiier in Iho Strand. His employer 
idii away when tho danger of the jiostileneo l»camo 
8( 1 lous, leaving him alono in chargo of tho hotiso. 
“ My master w,w no sooner gone,” says Lilly, “ when 
I l^ught a bass viol, aud got a teacher toiustnict mo; 
the intervals of time I spent in bowling in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields with Wat the cobbler, Dick tho black* 
smith, and such liko oompnnions. Wo wore some¬ 
times at our woikat six in tho morning, and cou- 
tinnod till three or four in the afternoon, many times 
without broad or drinlc all that while. Sometimos I 
wont to church and heard fnnoial sermons, of which 
there woro groat plenty; at oUior limes I '■vent early 
to St. Antholin’s, in tho city, whei% thero was every 
morning a soimon. TOo most ablo people of tho oily 
and suhnihs woioout of town; if any remained, it 
wore st^h as woro engaged by parish •mces to remain. 
No habit of a gentlonum or woman continued. Tho 
woful calamity of that year was grievous, people 
dying in the open fields and iu tlio streets. At last, 
in August, the bills qf moitality hod so increased 
tliat very few people had thoughts of surviving tho 
contagion.” The plague did not cease in Imudon till 
Oetolmr, by which time the great city had asgumod 
tho stiUnuhs of u graveyard. No war, however liorco, 
could have produced a tithe of the ravages of the 
hideous jwstilonets sprung, according to tho Puritans, 
from want of godliness, bnt, in good tnilh, rather from 
want df cleanljiKas. 

Cliarlos ex)iibih>d oonsiderublo personal bravery 
during the wliolo timo of tlio plagno, due in part to 
the entire ooenpation of his mind with a ^eat schomo 
pn qioanded by Buckingham. Seeing all his ^lopularity 
gone, and an impoaolimont hanging over ms head, in 
tho event of the meeting of onuthor pailiaiuont, which 
was inevitable, the favourite hud conceived the idea 
of making himself the darling of the nation onoo 
moro by striking a grand stroke against Spain, pro- 
duelive if bucci^ul, of famo as well as riehes. 'Tho 

I iliin was simply to walk in tho steps of the ate* 
rings, or pirates, of iho reign of Elizabeth, and by 
waylaying the “plate fleet” on tho return from 
Aiubiiea, to tain the vaat stream of treasure i^win^ 
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fram tbo West Indies into S^n for n 
jnotnent upon England. Bnt.to ky^ bud of the 
9{Mmish gold, English gold was roqnired in the drat’ 
insknoe; and to obtain it, and tho means fur fitting 
out a fleet, Charles and Buckingham sot to work with 
a eeal worthy of a nobler cause. Letters under tho 
privy seal were iasnod to all the nobility, gentry, and 
oleigy, to all the officials under government and of 
town oornorations, to all landowners, and to evory 
man in tno kingdom known to be possossed of any 
means, entreating tho jwrsons named to oontributo to 
tlio wants of tho king, and aid him in defending tlie 
state against its onemios, with hints that, in case uf 
non>oompliauee, more would bo taken by Ibrco than 
was now tusked fiom the rKH) goodwill of his majesty’s 
subjects. I’ho letters, more decisive in lone than the 
old appeals for bciiovolonoo, and likcwiso more forcible 
by coming directly from Uio crown, rosultod in tlie 
flow of considoialile hhuih into the royal oxchoqnor; 
and the money thus gathered being carsfully hua* 
banded, (Jharlcs reducing his own ('xpoiidifuro to the 
lowest dimensions, stopping all coui-t festivities, and 
depriving biinself oven of personal Inxuiies, it was 
found possible to buy ond hire a fleet of eighty 
vessels, most of them of small siso, and to press info 
Borvioo nearly ton thousand pKiple, lanrlsnioi^ and 
sailors, tho scum of the seaport towns. Having sno- 
ooeded thus far, Buckingham induced tho statSs of 
Holland to add a sqnadion of sixteen sail, all good 
si lips, manned hy thoiouglily otllciont mariners, to the 
fleet ho had raised, representing to them tho expedition 
as a sort of a religions orusado against tlie arch-enemy 
of Protostantism, and, what detracted nothing from 
its pious aspect in (he eyes of tho Dutch, proving 
t'aat it Wiis cei lain to pay ci'nt. per cent. The sixtmi 
sail of tlio N('t]itrlan<lcra were a most valnahlu addi¬ 
tion to tho undertaking, but it was not obtained 
without a very st'iiuiis drawlMck, all but destroying 
its udvantagov 1’ho king and Buckingham hail kept 
the drasfiuation of the fleet which they wore firoparing 
tlie greatest soerot, Iwnt heart and soul upon tho 
HueirsK (if tho enteiprise, and oonsciiriis that it was to 
bo obtained only by strict concealment of their move¬ 
ments. But tho S(>orccy wHs di'slroyod the moment 
negotiations were opouecl with the stales general; tho 
members of tlie republican government could not keep 
their tonguoH, and some weeks “ ore the fleet went out 
of'the Downs,” as stated by James llowoll, “the 
‘ Morcuiius (lallo-Belgicufi ’ hod it in print tliat it was 
for the strait’s mouth.” Tho doings of tho “Mor- 
curiuR,” one of tho first bantlings of tho periodical 
press, wore sufficient to disgust King’tHiarlos for over 
with tho insiguificant-lcH^king yot formidable little 
shoots of printed matter, regulaily issued, tliat sprang 
Up in his reign, and which the world came to dono- 
nunato newspapers. 

Having collectod his armament, with orders to joiiv 
tho Dutch sciuadron in the Downs, Buckingham made 
a fatal blunder by appointiuj; to the command-in*chiof 
of the expedition ono of his personal friends, Lord 
Wimhlodou, a man of sense and of some accomplish¬ 
ments, but utterly destitute of both naval and militaiy 
knowleilgo. 'Wimbledon himself protested against 
fbo ohoioo, but tho king, obstinate in carrying out 
whatever his favourite advised, insisted that he bhould 


accept the appointment, declaring, what was hut too 
tru(3, that he had no real soa-captains among his 
subjects, and basing thereupon the argument that a 
landsman, not devoid of brains, might us W(>11 direct 
a fleet, intended not to give a gieat battle, luit to 
capture a <>ompai-alively defonc'clohs crowd of Imlf- 
armod merchantmen, as some nominal admiral and vico 
admiral. Further opposition being out of tho question, 
WimWodon took his post as ordered, at tho eomnienco- 
niont of Ootolioi^ 1625; and, giving tho signal, tlio 
seventy-six ships, largest fleet that lioil been sf'cn in 
tho dmnnel since the time of the luviueiblo Armada, 
lifted their anchors in tho Downs, and steered south¬ 
ward, Tho wcathsr was favourable till tJio Bay of 
Biscay was reached, whore a galo scattered tho ships, 
driving ono of tliom, tho “Jsrng Kobin," upon the 
French coast, b>aviiig one Imndreci and thiriy men to 
bo swallowed up by tho %vaveH. Disasters now fol 
lowed each other thick and fast, and the c<>mmaii(ler 
confessing his own lieljilossness in rolorriug evoiylhing 
to tlio,doliborntif)n of so-called councils ofi war, com- 
pasod of men as ignorant of naval uflairs as himself, 
oomploto anarchy broke out in tho tleot. Some 
advising to fight tho Spaniards on land, otliors on sea, 
and otWs half way iKtwocn land and sea, in some 
convenient harbour. Lord Wimbhslon, with streng 

I tredilections for tho finn earth on which ho liad 
ivod all his life, decided fimilly on adopting tho Hist 
counsel, a.nd set some five thousanTl men ashore near 
Cadiz, with orders to take the city by storm. Tho 
five thousand, drogs of tho low pojuilalion of Tjoudon, 
I’ortsmonth, aqd Plymouth, did not much like tlio 
storming opomtion, and instead of mareliing straight 
along tho road to Cadiz, they disjioiw'd into tJie 
country to right and left, iii shaij) look-out for 
cash-boxes, valuables of all kinds, and, more than 
everything else, good wiuo. Of tho latter article 
there was nbutidanco; tho wine haivest of the year 
had been,plentiful, and the ]u'(h1iico laiing excellent, 
tho invadcjs did so f.u’ justice to it as to get dead 
dmnk at every opportunity. The enraged isjasantiy 
now took up tho (mfenco rif tho country anil of their 
homos, and began killing the diunkcn creatmes with 
spades and kmvos, not without frightful enmity, tear¬ 
ing off oars, and plucking out eyes. 11 was witii great 
trouble Wimbledon got one-lmtf the men ho had sent 
on shore l»ck to tho bhi|*H, and. setting sail again, ho 
had to loam that while his soldiers liad been invadiusr 
the collars of tho Cadiz wiuo uiorohauts, tho gnat 
“plato fleot,” carrying a gipntio amount of tK'asure, 
twice that of any picecding jear, had nin inlo 
Lisbon, (piife safu and undisturlH-d. In the hojio of 
laying hands tqmn a btray oarrack, ho mado his way 
again 4o tho north, hugging tho Spanish coast, but 
had not got far when a contagious fever broke out on 
board ono or two of tho vossols, wliieh. led him to 
issue an insane order for the distribntio^ of the rick 
invalids all ovi/ tho floot. Tnoapacity could go no 
further, abd the last decree of tho oomiuaudoT-in-ohicf 
seltlid tho fate of tho expedition. Without a single 

E rize, with a death-list of five thousai|d,and with all 
is ships turned into floating hospitals, Wimbledon 
mado his way back to England, and after a tJm*o 
mouths’ absence returned to Plymouth, whcio tho 
%ixob, after much hooting and hissing, ladean attempt 
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to atone him. The rahUe of the old seaport toip 
tn%ht haTo forgiven the noble lord the loss of life 
caxtaed by his incompetency for the post he was 
filling, but they could never pardon that ho had 
brought back no gold. 

The Icing, among wbr^so good qualities was a dis¬ 
inclination to vindictiveness, sliowed more wrrow 
than anger on learning the disgraceful failure of the 
expedition on which he had sot suoi high hopes, and 
instead of signing a warrant for the arrest of tho 
unfortunate commander, as demanded by sovoral of 
his enemies, merely forbade him to appear at court. 
But even this seemed hard measure to Lord Wimble¬ 
don, and ho bitterly complained to his fiiond and pro¬ 
tector, Buckingham, of tho treatment. “ 1 have becui 
your t)flicer,'’ ho said, “ in as difficult and miserable an 
action as over any one hath undertaken, and with as 
little assistance as ever any one had, for many of *those 
who should have assisted roe were more careful in 
betraying me than in forwarding his majesty’s service.” 
IIo reminaod the favourite, moieover, that tlio place 
of coramander-in-chief had been forced upon him, 
absolutely against his own will, and that ho had gone 
so far, in order to escape the responsibility thrust U])on 
him, as to warn tho king that evil would hapjMjn 
through the appointment; “ and had it not been for 
my o^dienco to his majesty,” he added, “and my 
good affection to- your exocllcnoy, 1 would rather 
have been tom in pieces than to have gone with so 
many ignorant and malicious people." It was impos¬ 
sible for Buckingham not to see the just) e of those 
arguments; but something remained to be done to^ 
wij)o out the damage and disgrace of ilto Spanish 
enterprise, and after consulting with tho king, it was 
decided to make a gieat attempt towards regaining 
the palatinate. In the first instance, with a view 
towards this object, Buckingham resolved to form an 
army to attack the forces of Philip IV. holding 
possession of tho German provinces on tho lower 
Hhine; and money being again Uie primary requisite, 
Charles gave his consent to tho sale of tho superfluous 
plate in the royal housoliold, as well as the pawning 
of the crown jewels. To effect this object, and at the 
same time enter into treaties with the states general 
for cairying out tho war on tho Continent, Buckingham 
himself wont to tho Netherhinds, whore he was so far 
successful as to nuso tho sum of throe hundred 
thousand pounds from the pawnbrokers of Amsterdam 
and the Hague, leaving tlio i ogalia of England witit llie 
Hebrew mdividuals advancing the casli, and who put 
tliem by in their grimy stores, among other articles of 
a miscellaneous nature. More difficult than thm finan¬ 
cial transaction were tho diplomatic negotiations upon 
which Buckingham entered next with the govermnout 
of the states gcneial.* The political leaders of tho 
republic, reasonably angry for tho total failure of 
thoir cent, per cent, expectations in the Cadiz lottery, 
absolutely refused to connect themselves in any way 
with the now HjiBculation in Germany, distrustful of 
Buckingham’s ability to procin-o either good soldiers, 
or a gonoial able to copo with such veterans as 
Spinola and Tilly, and equally distrustful of the 
sovereign in wliose name the war was to bo under¬ 
taken, tho prince palatine. Tho brother-in-law oi 
‘ Charles had been living now for more tliau four years 


with bis wife and children * in HoQimd, 
entirely upon the bountjr of bis EngliA rmatives, 
and so for degraded by misfoi-tune^ as to lose all tire 
nobler qualities of his character, bis former religtows 
enthusiasm turning gradually into scepticism, his 
princely freedom into vulgarity, and his high-handed 
munificence into parsimoniousness. TTie last was a 
quality too well known to the Dutch themselves to 
endiiro it in a foi-oigner; and seeing the royal refugee 
live in a style not bettor than that of a pushing oow- 
koepor, or dealer in herrings, and in order to save a 
few pence, travel in the common market boats, among 
peasants and latiourers, thiw had come to feel a 
profouird contempt for liim, fo-m in tho belief of the 
“ Winter King ” having lost all chances of rising in 
the world. After a month’s slay at tho Hague, Buck¬ 
ingham found tliat there was no hope’ to engage the 
Dutch government to help him reconquering tiro 
palatinate, and ho thereupon prepared to bond his 
steps to Paris. 'J’ho journey into France had been 
contemplated by him for some time, and with much 
eagerness, duo loss to tho desire of mooting with the 
ministers of Louis XIII. than that of meeting with 
his wife. 

I n proftaring to rovisit Prance, Buckingham had for- 
gottiii the existence of a formidable enemy to his own 
priwite ohjecls, a man whoso greatness he as yet was 
unable to acknowledge, and of whoso wlitrcal power 
oven ho had no true conception. Cardinal Bichelieu 
had jio sooner heard that tho audacious lover of the 
queen intended to present, himself again at court, 
when ho interposed his fiat, positively prohibiting 
the mighty favourite to cross tho fiontier. Affronted 
beyond moasiu'e, yet the more eager under increasing 
difficulties to see tho royal lady upon whoni ho had 
temporarily sot his affections, Buclcingham sent one 
of his intimate friends, the carl of Iloiland, to Paris, 
to examine tho state of affairs at the court of 
I-oiiis Xill., so as to discover whothfer the French 
government would really dare to risk his enmity 
^hunld ho insist npon not allowiiig himself to be 
excluded from the kingdom. The report of the earl 
loft no hopes fur Buckkighain to able to outer 
Franco, or at least to get out of it alive. “ 1 have 
boon a careful spy to objOT"vo intentions and affections 
towards you,” the .envoy wrote, “ and I find many 
I things to bo feared, and none to bo assured of a sate 
I wolcomo. For tho king continues in his susjioots, 
making as they say very often discom-sos of it, and is 
williijg,to hear tho cardinal say that tho queen hath 
infiuito affections—you imagine which way. ’J’hoy say 
there is whispered among the foolish young bravados of 
tho ixuirt that ho is not a good Fronohmau who suffers 
you to return out of Frarreo, considering tho reports 
that are raised. Many such bruits fly up and down. 

J have since my coming given tho queen mother, by 
■way of discourse, occasion to say somewhat concerning 
you, as tho other rright, when she complained to me 
that things were carried harshly in England to¬ 
wards Fiurroe,” alluding to tho excitement caused 
by tho loan of tho men-of-war to serve against the 
Huguenots; “ I then said that tho greatest unlriTiHnnnn 
and harshness came from hence, oven to forbid youf ' 
coming hither, a thing so strange and so unjae|t« 
as our master had cause, and was infinitely sensible 
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of it. She then foil iflto discourse of you, desiring by your general acclamation, to testify yonr consent 
you would respect and love her daughter;and likewise and willingness thereunto.” A dead pause ensued, 
that she had and over would command her to respect not a voice l»eing lifted to greet the king, who was 
you and follow you, and follow your counsels, with standing there bare-headed, with the favourite to his 
many profossions of value and respect unto your right, and the ai-chhishoi, to llio loft. The bubixjuso 
person; but would never either answer what I boeoming painful, lire earl marslml. Lord Arundel, 
complained of or invito you to come hither.” Cardinal 8topi)cd forth from tlio midst, of tho royal guanls, and 
liiohelion did not know wliat ho was doing in inter- in conmandiiig tone desired tho people to cij “ Cod 
foring with tho amours of George Villiors, sou of a save King (’’ha^Jos." Many of tlio spoctatora now 
Leicostorshiro squire, perfect dancer, pink of polite- responded to tho appeal, and tho shout aioso on all 
ness, and model of elegance at tho court of two kings, sides, faintly echoed by the ixaiplo without the abl)oy, 
Ko sooner had Buckingham learat that tho refusal of “Long live King Chaih's.” Lniignid and w(>ak as 
his entering Franco and making love to the young wore nio cries, they plainly told that tho hearts of his 
wife of tho sovereign was absolutu, when ho arrived iKJoplo wore not with King (’harles. 
at a grand rosolntiuit. It wtis nothing loss than to Four days after the eoionatioii, on the 0th of 
reverse tho policy of England, and to make war upon February, Ui20, tho king opened liis second parliament. 
Louis XTIL, ally of tho Cenuivn Piotcstunls, at the (’harlcs went in pr-rson to Westminstor, but did not 
same time with fighting against Fliili)) IV., chief deliver tho bi)oeeh fmm tho tlmme, leaving tho duty 
enemy of the rrotustaiits. Gootl luck and tho talent to tho lonl k(«'])er, Sir Thomas t'oveiitry, successor of 
of his dancing-master having given the fat« of a great Bisliop Williams, who had otTcndi d tho f.ivourito, and 
nation into his bands, Buckingham could not oonocivo Insm cbasvHl from his post. Tho oration lironounc‘'d 
why tho nation should not assist him in carrying out by tho new lord koepor was a very singular one, not 
his |)ersonal amusements, as well as his little bits of a little astounding to the bearers. “ Jf wo consider 
jmrsoual spite. ariglit,” Hir Thomas bdd the lords and commons, 

With his detormination fixed, tho favourilo re- “and tliiuk of that incomparable distance between 
titrned to England in January, 1626, to propa.^ for the supremo bruglit and majr^sty of a mighty monarr-h, 
war, as well as to grai'o by Iris prcsonco two events and the submissive awe and loulincbs of loyal sub- 
of imporiaiico, the coronation of the king and the jtHjts, wo cannot but recoivo oxcoprUng comfort and 
opening'of nnoriior jrarliameut. Tho coronation took contcntmcnl in tho frame and constitution of Ibis 
place on the 2iid of Fobnrary, and was marked l>y highest court, wherein not only the pi dates, nobles, 
a display of oxtiaoidin iiy pomp and eeromonioubrioss, and grandcos, but tho commons of all degm’s Lave 
HO as to bo, in the words of'V conb'inporaiy, “one of their part, aisl whoiein tliat high majesty doth 
the most punctu.i,l siueo the conquosf.” It was dis-' desoend to admit, or rather to invito, tho Jiiunblost of 
t’nguished further by tho nbsrrice of tho queen, who liis subjects to connsid or conforenco with him.” 
had began to (^parrel rontlnnonsly with her ro^al Making a huge allowance for ofiicial byi»orb.)liBm, tho 
husband, owing m part to the iritciferenco of Bucking- commons yot thoirglit the Iniigungo somewhat too 
ham, and who now icfnsod to lie crowned, doolining strong, and hastened to sliow tho king tliat they did 
»Aon to go .as a spectator to W'estminster Abboj, not agree with it. * As always, tho demand for sub- 
coutcntiiig hdisclf to look ujion tho proee(»>i(m from sidios lad been the chief topio of tho speech fnmi tho 
a window at Whitehall, while tho ladies of her suit throne, and tho house forthwith rosolviKl that no 
kept frisking and dancing around liof^, ns if to express (|uostion of a grant could Ihj entertained as long as 
tlioir coiitimpt of llu' magnificent show. But the tlio govoramonl rt'fnsed to remedy old and now 
alisonco of the loiisort oft Charles was rooro than giiovancr'S. A formidablo list of these was diarvn up 
atoned for by tho brilliant appearance of the favourito, at once and jiresontrd to the king. The principal 
who had iaki'n npori liimsolf for tho day tho dntius of points dwelt ujion were tho continued abuses in tho 
lord high cuiisiabbs and os such jjuided tho king to levying of illegal taxes, imposts, and customs duties; 
tho throne, and kejit close to bis sido during tho tho exaction of benevolences, S])ceiaUy luobibilc'd by 
whole of the ceremony. Charles on his part neglected acts of parliament; tho crcalioir of now monopolios, 
nothing to distinguish his friend, and on Buckingham patents, and privi]eg<w; tho sale of honours and 
stretching fortJi his arm to load him to his regal plueos of judicature; the i>rodigalily and malvorsation 
M‘nt,oiretcd his own hand in rotnm, while exclaiming, of tho servants of tire cixiwii; Iho inisorajiloyment of 
full of smiles, “ 1 havo as nnrch noeil to help yorr, as thine subsidios and tbi-oe fiftoonths voted by pixwious 
you to assist ino.” Tho coronation rite was pm-formid iiarliaments; and, finally, “tho not guarding of tlie 
by Arebbishop Abbot, who, after having anointed narrow seas,” and “tho diminution of tho kingdom in 
the kings iiakerl shouldci-s, hands, arms, and head, strength and honour.” IntbowakoofUie louglist of 
behind a hcroou, in order not to ollcnd tlio BuritaiiH, couqilaints followed accusations against Buokingham, 
who looked iiiKin these obsorvauces as popish abomi- ])ointe<l out as “ tho groat doliriqiiont.’’ • To subdue 
nations, brought his majesty forward to prescut him tho gatlvsring storm, and prorcul, if possiblo, tho 
to the crowd witliin tlio ablxy. “ My musters and thn'atonod iinpeaelimcut from taking ofibet. Bucking- 
friends,” fho primate exclaimed, “ I am here corao to ham lost no time to imiko tho king inter fore, and 
present unto you yonr king, King ('hiules, to whom Cltarlos, at his dictation, addressed a message to tho 
the crown of his aricustors and predwssors is now House of Commons, “1 must lot you know," his 
devolved by lineal right, and ho tiimsolf come hither majesty informed tho house, llrat 1 will not allow any 
10 be settled in that throno which God and his birth ,of my servants to bo questioned arnoi g yon, much hviH 
hu\e appointed for him, and thoix'foro 1 desire yon, Isuch as are of eminent place, and nc) unto mo. Tho 
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but dtitt and bones, with soaie thin covet to Ihadt 
uakodnoss, and wearing woodon eboes on thoir Sapt j 
a luisory Itoyond exproesion, and that we are yot fm 
from.” The commons listened to the argument of the 
“store of flesh” on tlio hacks of Englishmen being 
dno to the king and his favourite with great deinon- 
stmtions of inuredulity; and on the speaker oonoluding, 
“ Lot ns be careful then to prc&orvo the king’a good 
opinion of parJiamonts, which bringoth happmess^ to 
tliis nation, and makes ns envied of all others,” a 
storm of indignation broke loose. “ To the bar I to 
tho bar I” many of tho mombors shouted, resolute to 
have tlio oonrtior ask pardon on his knees for tlie 
foolish tilings he liad ultoiod, implying, as was 
tiiought, a menace on tho pait of Bmiiuftliam of his 
being able to reduce the whole English people to 
slavciy, indigence, and wretchednoss, or, peiham, 
oven to that culmination of all uarthly distress, the 
“ wearing wooden shoos,” truly uliaiaotorizeil as “a 
misery beyond expression.” A humble apology saved 
the ambftssialor from going to the bai, anil tho incident 
passed, tho house rosolviHl itself into a giand eomiuittee, 
piolesting against tliu unprisoument of two uf their 
members, after which tho indictment against Buok- 
inghi^in was piooeedcd with. Tho aecusation consisted 
of thmeen separate charges, the princijial of which 
were; that ho had invested himself with seveial of tho 
highest offices of state, never before held by one 
person; tliat ho had procured unjustly honours and 
wealth for his jxxir kiudud and worthless dc])endants; 
that ho had sold plm'cs of tiust under government 
,autl in tho courts of law y that ho had appiopiiatcd to 
himself largo sums ftom tho roy^ exchequer; that 
ho had ouljiably nogloctcd his duties of high admiral*; 
tliat ho had oxtoitod tlie sum of tcndhousauct pounds 
&om tho cumjiany of East India merehauts, by staying 
their toescIs from sailing; that ho had caused tho 
“Vanguard” and other ships to lie given up to tlio 
French lAug, knowing them to be designed against 
tho Protestents of I-a Keeliolle; and, lastly, that ho 
had given, or caimed to be given, a plaister and potion 
to King James, in his muital illness, “a tianscendont 
presumption of a dangerohs quality.” 'Jlio impeach- 
niont fiiun(4, it was carried, on tho 8th of May, to 
the ujipor house, and another vote was passed by a 
largo majority, leqaesting tho loids to eommit*'tho 
duke of Buckingham to tho Towor. 

Buckingham showed no signs i>{ fear under the 
stem that was breaking over him. Confident in tlie 
]K)woi o£ royalty to protect him, lie treated the aocn* 
nation of the oontmuns in an off hand manner, with a 
sort of calm mockery, and while the impeachment was 
hanging over his head wont in os oandidale for" the 
high honorary dignity of ohauoellor of the imivoruty 
of (.'aiiihridgo, which had become vacant by the 
death of the earl of Sufibik. The elootion was carried 
in liis fovour, at tho inlorforence of tho king, who 
made the choice of his friend a question of loyalty to 
the throne; and tho rusnlt so much pleased Charles 
that he addressed a public letter of thanks to tire 
inembors of tho nnivorsity, commending them fur 
their obedience to the royal mandate, and at the same 
. _ , . „ time praising and vindicating the duke. Choosing to 

cried, “the people look not like ours, with store ol foonsiuor ills elootion to the ^mbridge chanoellorMrip 
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old gwestiou was wbat sMfbe done to tho man whom 
the king riiall honour; but now it has been tho labour 
of some to soek what may be done against him whom 
the king tiiiiiks fit to honour. I see you ospocially 
aim at the duko of Buckingham: 1 wonder wJiat has 
HO altered your affection towunls him. I do well 
Toraemlx'T liis favour with yon in tho last ^larlianient 
of my father’s time; what ho hatli done Binee to alter 
and ohaugo your minds 1 know uotfbut can assuic 
yon he hath not meddled or done anytliiug eonccin- 
iiig tho public or commonwoalth but by special 
dheclioiiH, and as my serrunt.” Charles coucludod, 
“ I wish yon would hasten my supply, or else it will 
bo worse for yotUMlves, for, if any ill happen, I shall 
Iw the Inst that shall feel it.” Tho thieul was replied 
to Ity an cneigctio protest of tho members of tho 
lower house, followed by tlio iiiqieauliment of Buck- 
inghani. “ It is tho ancient, coustant, and undoubted 
light and usage of pailiaiuents,” tho corauions ex- 
cliiimed, “ to qiicstiun and complain of all ponions, of 
wild! degree soever, found dangerous to the common¬ 
wealth, in abusing tho power and tinst committed 
to them by tlio sovereign.” Tho iuipoachment of 
Buckingham was resolved upon after a long and 
HiuiouH (iclilierutiou of tho niiited lords and commons, 
hold within dixn s locked and bolted, the oliief speaker 
and OGcnsiT of the favoiirito being Sir Jobn Eliot, 
a ('omish gentleman, and reproseutati VO of Com wall. 
With undaunted courage, fully conscions that ho 
risked his head in'the words iio was uttering, 
ho charged Buckingham with mining tho euunliy 
by his priilo, solfislmoss, and ambition, winding up 
luH hpeerii by couipariiig him to Sejanus, tho bloou- 
stainid minion and prime minister of tlie Einpoior 
Tilierius. A thrill of oxcitoment seized the assembly, 
when L'liot, liaving drawn his full-length pioluro of 
the English Sejanus, exclaimed, “Jdy folds, you see 
the m.iii ” 

Charles was tiansinirted witli rage on heating that 
the act of iinjicaelinient had jiassed. He instantly 
uidoied the unost of Sir John Eliot, as well as of 
another nienibor, Sir Dudley Diggos, who had seconded 
bis motion; and vhilo bfitli word being dragged to tho 
Tower he bimsi.'lf hut ried to the fiords, to tell Uiem to 
bowaie ol bis iingor in sitting as judges in the tiial 
of the duko. Foai ful of can j ing niattoiH to oxticmity, 
the seemed to hesitate foi a moment, and on the 
lonoi house fmwaidmg a message iivpiesting (bat 
Rnckingbam might be committed to custody, they 
declined to comply with tho demand. To follow up 
the advantage inns obtained, the court parly in the 
commons, not very numerous, hut possessing a few 
gcKMl BpeakorH, made a great offoit to stay fuidhor 
LoslLlitioB by ixanting to tho dangers of tho struggle. 
Hir Dudley Cailofon, anihassador to tho stafos-gcnoral, 
and a waim adheient of Buckingham, who had lifted 
him to liis piM, was tho first to come forward with an 
harangne which created gieat stir, though flot of the 
kind dosind by the orator, llo told the commons 
that havinr long lived abieud, ho liad soon the 
poverty and wiotchednoss existing among continenlul 
nations, oonipand with whose state that of England 
wus a paradise. “In foreign countiies,” 8ir Dudley 


fletJi on thoir backs, but like ghosts, being uothiug 


ai. a popular protest against the animosity of UiA 
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Doo^ of Commons B&ingluuu got more dated 
tlito ever, ridiag aWt poblicly at the aide of the 
king, ftjtd aooompanying him to parliament to oliido 
. tW oommmie for their insolent boJiaviour. i have 
bijeu too rumiss, hitherto,” Chnilos oMlaimod, address¬ 
ing the lords, in complaint of tlie doings of the lower 
house, “ in punishing snoh sncothes as concern uipeif: 
not that 1 was greedy oi their moneys, but that 
Buckingham, tiirough his importunity, would not 
suffer tno to take iiotiuo of thorn, lost ho might bo* 
thought to have set me on, that ho might como the 
forwarder to his ti ial. And to approve his innoooncy, 
as touching the mutters against lum, 1 myself can bo 
, a witness to clear him in oveiy ono of them.” Tlio 
king’s s 2 »ooch was followed by an address of liuokiiig- 
1mm, containing his defuuco against all the aitioles 
laid to his charge in Uio iudietraunt.ol' tho commons, 
lie denii'd either altogether, or exidainml and oxten- 
uated the charges of corruption and oxtoiiion; 
sinned over and scaiccly touched such points as tho 
lending of ships to Fniiico and the giving of tho 
“block pluistcr” to King .lames; and for tho rest, 
and ill all tho main 2 s>iiita, slioiton-d himself by the 
)iiea that all that he Inul done had b(^n in absolute 
olxxlience to the late aud the jticsoni king, and tlmt 
be had never boon anything else but a linmblo scr^'ant 
of loyally. The jxiors did not loccive the delbncJD as 
warmly Jis Buckingbaui oxpwtcd, refusing oven to 
transmit it to the oummons, and it bci'aine clu<ir, moie 
and moio, that nollung could save him but an imme- 
diato dissolution. To iirojiuro for tho stop, most 
SoriouH unilcr the circunistaiu cs, tho king dospatebt d 
another messago to tho Speaker of tho lowoi house, 
pressing for tho vote of sujiplies. “ Wo hold it 
necessaiy by th(‘!« oui hftois,” his majesty wioto to 
tho loadt'i of the coinmous, “ to givo tlu'm this onr 
last and final admonition, and to let tliciu know that 
wo sliall aecomit all fiuthor delays and excuses to ho 
express denials, and Iheiufoio we will and leqniio 
you to signify unto them that wo do expect that they 
do forthwith biing in their bill of subsidy, to bo 
passed witlioul delay or ooiidilion, so as it may fully 
pass tho house by the erffl of next week at tho 
nirthost, whieh if they do not, it will force ns to 
take other lesolufions." Having dccidtKl already 
that the rofoi m of grievances and, above all, dismissal 
of Buckingham tdiould pioccdo the vote of any 
Biipjily, the commons began to frame a declaration 
acquainting tho king with their lesolvo; but the 


debate bod scarcely commonoed, when the usher of 
tho Block Hod summoned them to*tho bar of the 
House of Lords. At tho foot of the throne stood tho 
royal oommissioners, preparing to road tho dooroo 
dissolving pailiaraent, awaiting only to begin their 
task the return of some of tho peers >vliu had hurried 
to Ohailes, imidoring him os ho valued the poaco of 
tho realm, his own Impiiiuoss, and that of iiis subjeots, 
not to take tho Imsty coum advisoil by Bnckiugliam. 
On his lofusal, thoy begged, more passionately still, 
that ho might suspend his resolution at least fur a few 
days, but reply of the king was, “ Not a minute.” 
Top commissioners now road tho royal deciuo; and 
the same day, the Idtli of June, 1626, tho gates of the 
honsos of parliament were closed, and tho members re¬ 
turned to their homos. Before dispoi sing, tho oummons 


issued a protest against tHo acts of tho guvornment, 
whieh they had printed ami dispersed among tho 
people, but which tho king ordered to bo burnt, 
Charles had yot to find tliat fire was but a poor 
wea^iun of defuuuo against tbo printing ]>re8R. 

Biiokiugliam’s iirst offoit after tho dissubition of 
jiarliamont was to get money. The cosh raised hy 
tho juwning of the crown jowi'ls had long lioeu 
sjiont, and once more tlio royal exchequer was js-r- 
footly empty; and being in ui'gcnt want of fresh 
bupjilios, not only for tho oidinaiy objects of expcmli- 
tuio, but to make pn*paiations for cariyung out his 
war schemes against Kxauee, lie made dosporato 
efl’orts to procure the required treasure, not scrupling 
how or wheio to gel it. As a eumnionocmont, writs 
were issmxl under the privy soul, demanding loans 
from ^ 1)0 nobility, and all men of piojKjriy, as well os 
all town coqiomtious, tho snuis to be ad\anccd being 
fixed in each case, aud sot at a high figuiu, that of tho 
city of London, among others, at the largo sum of one 
Imtulied thousand iioimds. Together wiih*tho privy- 
seal writs, letters weio issued to the jroople iii geneial, 
calling for a benevoluuoe, equal in amount to throe 
2 )ailiamontary subsidies, i/kilo at tho same timn 
oomraissions wore granted to tho anbbishoji of 
York, and other bishops and church dignitaries, to 
cflmjKiuud with tho Homan Catholics of tlicir diuc‘eses 
for all acts of icousancy committisl .by them since the 
tenth year of tlie roign of James, or which should Iw 
committed by thorn in future, for any teim not 
exceeding forty-one years, such compositions to bo 
,held good, “ally law or statute to tho contrary 
notwithstanding.” AH this lioing not dcomod suffi¬ 
cient to raise tho sums rc<iuiicd by Buckingliani, tho 
king issued a decree oixioring that (ho duties of 
lounago aud jroundago should bo levied and paid in 
tho samo mannor agd to tho same amount as if v uted 
by irarliamout; and to coerce the pcoirlo into payment, 
oommis ions of muster and array were given to tliO 
lord lieutenants of tho various counties, with largo 
iiowers, never Uforo known, of executing maitial 
law ill case of “invasions, insniroc-lions, and riots.* 
AIoio ingenious still, tho power of tho church was 
brought in aid of tho illegal loan and tax-gatherers, 
by tho king sending louud, in his own name, a sot of 
iuhtructions to the clergy, enjoining them to preach 
the merits of lending or giving money without autho¬ 
rity of parliament, and to make tliis duty n]rpear as 
osson tial to sal vat ion. Thu instmotions, most skilfully 
woidisl, and whieh‘had much of the desired effect, 
were drawn up by a very n-rnaikabJe man, advanced 
and palroniaod by Biiekiugliam, and fast rising into 
fame, yVilliam Laud, the son of a clothier at Hewing, 
who had come to bo bishop of fcjt. Havid’s, with aims 
not stopping short of tho pn'maoy. Under Land’s 
guidauco ana supremo direction, a regular confederacy 
of clergymen, '..lostly of Homanist tendenoios, had 
been forming for some time, with the avowed object 
of taking an aelivo part in the nontest that was 
oponiug between two groat powers and two great 
princi]^es--a king, claiming to rule by divine light, 
and to be inhilliblo like the pontifox, on Hie ono side, 
and a inuitaniool parliament, Psotostant m politics as 
►well as religion, on tho other. T’ o dissolution of 
tho second parliament of Ohailes v (ho signal ftrr 
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iiie commencement of th6 religions agitation; and 
b^n a nnml)er of pulpits throughout the country began 

resound -with sermons full of the dootrino of the 
djvine rigl»t of kings, and tho duty of subjects to 
render passive obodionco in all things to tho anointed 
of the liOrd. But tho preaching in most places took 
very little effect. The people everywhere had Iwcome 
instinctively conscious that having done with a divino- 
right pope, there was no room loft on English soil for 
a divine-right king; and tho question coming homo 
directly to all by an appeal in the simplest form, one 
to pockets and purses, the rosjronso, too, was of the 
simplest and most decisive kind. “No parliament, no 
money!” tho London iiopulaco shouted; and “No 
parliament, no money!” tho people icpcatwl all over 
the kingdom. 

By tho comhmation of all tho new moans of.cxao- 
tion, vcjy huge sums of money were raised, allowing 
Buckingham to hire ships and enlist soldiers for the 
war against Louis XIII., which, in tho first instance, 
was to shape itself into assistance given ’to tho 
Huguenots. Before entering upon hostilities abroad, 
ilio favourite found it loquisito to fight a small battle 
at homo against tho same enemy, and to exj)el the 
crowd of French priests and ladies in attendance who 
had come into England with the queen, and who, 
being made aware of his newly-born Huguenot sym¬ 
pathies, moved koavon and earth to destroy his 
influence. 'J’he task of getting rid of the small army 
of Frcnchmcn and Frenchwomen snuglv settled at 
the English court was not very diificult, niasmuch as 
the strangers suffcied not only undef excessive un- 
popiilaiity, but had come to bo greatly disliked by 
the king himstdf, wlio felt disgusted with their con¬ 
stant claims upon his purse and his power, and 
fancied, Iiesides, not without reason, that they were 
withdrawing from him the afl^gtions of his wife, 
llie measure of the offences of the priests and priestly 
assistants got full to ovei-flowing on their ontoiing, in 
the sunimor of 1G26, upon tho mad step of leading tho 
queen to Tjburn, to do penance at the fixit of tho 
gallows on which Father Garnet, tho chief of the 
English Jesuits, and other participators of tho giin- 
jxiwdcr plot, Imd been hung, or, in Roman Catholic 
phraseology, had received tlio orowm of martyrdom. 
It was enough to raise a tremendous outcry of tho 
puritanicid clergy against tho doings at court; and in 
tho heat of it. piompted and led by Buckingham, the 
king doterminm to cast ont his Ficnch tomontors by 
tho most summary process. Tho deed was accom¬ 
plished not without trouble, amusingly sketched in 
tho letter of mastoi' Jolin Tory, one of his majesty’s 
glooms in attendance. “On Monday last,.about 
noon,” Joliii, I’oiy informed a friend, toward the 
end of July, 3C2fJ, about six weeks after tho dissolu¬ 
tion of parliainotit, “the king caiuo info tho queen’s 
apartment, and finding some Frunchmon, her ser¬ 
vants, nnrtvercnily dani:ing and cuiveting in her 
laibcnce, took her by tho hand and led her into his 
lodgings, locking the door after him, and shutting 
out all, save only the qiuon. Pres-ntly, upon this, 
my Loi-d Conway called foi-tktlic Freiuh bishoit, and 
oth.<r8 of that clergy, into Sf. JamesV Park, where he 
told them tho king's ph-asuro was that all hori 
majesty s sorvants of that nation, uven and women 


young and old, should dopai^ the kingdom; he alsb 
gave tho reasons that enforced his majMty so to do. 
The bishop stood much upon it, that being in the 
nature of an ambassador, ho could not go unless the 
king his master should command him; but he was 
told again that the king his master had nothing to do 
horo in England, and tluit, if he were unwilling to go, 
England would find force enough to convoy him 
hence. The bishop had as much reason to be loth to 
depart as the king and all his woll-afl’ootod subjects 
had to send him packing, for ho had as much power 
of conferring ordera, and dispensing sacraments and 
oaths, as tho pope could give, and so by consequence 
was a most dangerous instniment to work the pope’s 
ends hero. Tho king’s message being thus delivered 
by toy Lord Conway, his lordship, accompanied by 
master Treasurer^ and master Comptroller, wmit into 
tho queen’s lodgings, and told likewise all tho French 
that were there that his majesty’s pleasure was they 
should all depart thence to Somerset House, and 
remain there till they heard further of his majesty’s 
pleasure. The women howled and lamented as if 
they had been going to execution, but all in vain, fur 
the* yeomen of the guaid, by my lord’s appointment, 
tlirust them and all their conntry folks out of the 
<]uaeus lodgings, and lucked tlie doois upon them. 
It is said that the queen, when slio imdoiutood the 
design, grew very inqialicnt, and brake tlie glass 
windows with her fist; but since, I hoar, her rago is 
appeased, and the king and she, since they went to 
Nonsuch, have been very jocund tegolhor.” Young 
Henrietta Maria had too much of the blood of tho 
Italian Medici in her to find many admirers in her 
adopted country; and now sober English Protestants 
blamed her as severely for breaking«window*pan,ee at 
Sf. James’s, as for getting “jixjund,” immediately 
after, at Nonsuch. 

In moving tlie Iribo of French prigsts and liod- 
chaiuber Vomen from St. James's Palace to Somerset 
Iluuho, the king had taken but tho first step towards 
their expulsion, ftnd he had to find that tho second, to 
get tliem across the Channel, was equally, if not more 
ditficult. Not to have tod much shrieking and howl¬ 
ing from tlio women, Charles commenced by trying 
tho power of fair woids, backwl by lilieral bribes, and 
with this object wont on a pensonal visit to Somfirset 
House. “ He went thither, John Tory infoitned his 
friend, “ and made a speech to them, to this purpose. 
That ho hoped tho king his good brother of France 
would mt take ann’ss what ho had done, for though 
lie would not tak particular persons, yet tho French 
servants had occasioned many jars and discontents 
Ixstwcen tlie queen and him, such indeed as longer 
were insufferable. Ho prayeil them, therefore, to 
pardon him if bo sought his own ease and safety, 
telling them moreover tliat ho had given orders to 
his treasurer to reward every one of them with a 
year's service. So tho next morning there was dis¬ 
tributed among them eleven thousand pounds in 
money, and about twenty tliousand pounds’ worth of 
jewels.” The French greedily pocketed the money 
and the jewels, and everything else they could Jay 
hands ujxm, including, as reported indignantly ly 
John Pory, “all ’the queen’s apparel and linen,” 
leaving “ but one gown and two smocks at her baok,*^ 
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ojkd still, after all, refu’sed to ^ pleading tliafc they spouse of Louis XIIL, '■which might load to his 
innst wait for orders from France. But Charles’s seeing her again. A private interview having de- 
pedience now was at an end, and determined to finish stroy^ his anticipations in this respect, Buckingham 
wth the dreadful jxsoplo who were sticking to him did his host to excite Charles against the Fronoli 
like leeches, ho sent a short, and not a little character- government, and succeeded so well that at a private 
istic note, dated "Caking, the 7th of August,” to audience granted to Bossompierre a fortnight after 
Buckingham, in reply to one from the favourite, com- his arrivm, the king showed inclinations to lay his 
plaining of the ohstropepusnoM of tho Somerset House hands upon him. After a warm disoussion, arising 
guests. “ Steeny,” his majesty wrote, “ I have out of remarks about tho treatment whioli the queen’s 
Tooeived your letter hy Dick Graham: this is iny servants had received, Charles suddenly exclaimed, 
answer. 1 command you to send all the French excited by some words which he construed into a 
awajr to-moiTow, out of the (own. If you can, by threat, “Why do you not exeento your commission 
feir means, hut stick not long in disputing; otherwise at once, and declai-e war against me ?” and on tho 
force them away like so many wild beasts, until yo ainbassadqr replying, somewhat pretentiously, “I am 
have shipped them, and so tlio devil go with thorn, not a herald to declare war, but a marshal of France, 
Let me near no answer but the pcifonnance of my to make it when declared,” tho king got into tho 
command. So I rest your faithful, constant, loving most, violent anger. Fearing that blows might be 
friend, Charles Box.” Buckingham ha.stoned to caiTy struck, Bucldugham, who was standing by, with his 
out tho order within the specified tim^. By his hat on, showing his usual w'ant of deforenoo to his 
directions, “ the captain of tho guard, attended with a roy^al friend and master, then throw himself between 
competent numlxsr of bis yeomen, fis likewise with tho two antagonists, and, crying out in a familiar 
heralds, messengers, and trumpotors, wont to proclaim manner, “ 1 niu oomo to make peace between you two,” 
his majesty’s plcasine at Somerset House gate, which, made an end of tho quarrel. Bassompiori’e was, or 
if not speedily obeyed, tho yeomen of the guard were professed to bo, utterly shocked at tho importinencS 
to put in execution, by turning all the French QUt of of tho duke in the action; but it had the effect never- 
tbo house, head and shoulders, and shutting tho gate riicless of making him very anxious for further 
after them. Which nows tiro French no sooner hbard, private audiences with Buckingham, instead of with 
wheiutheir courage camo down, and they yielded to hismajesty, judging very truly that*the great questions 
be gone tho next tide.” Not to leave anything more of peace or war could ho far better solved in the former 
to the goodwill of the stjff-backed foreigners, several of than in tho latter. It was not long before the gay and 
whom, especially the young bishop, " stood u|K)n their gallant marshal and tho sprightly favourite came to 
punctilios,” Buckingham hatl them packed into bargcsi understand each oLhor, Buckingham made no secret to 
by tho yeomen of the giiatd, and transported to his now diplomatic confidant that all ho wanted was to 
Gravesend, and from thence, in forty coaches, groan- ho permitted to visit tho court of Louis XIIL and his 
ing under tho weight of luggage, to Dover, where queen fi’ocly, and as a honoured guest, and that at 
they wore sjtfcly shiiqied for C'alais. The queen, this price he would guarantee not only tho maiu- 
heaiing of tlio treatment her friends wore under- tonance of good •relations l)ctwoen L'ngland and 
going, oneo ,moro set to breaking window-panes, France, hut would bring about a more intimate 
Isisides tearing her hair and storming agaiitst Buck- alliance than had ever before existed between tho two 
rngham, regimling him as tho author of all her govonimonts. Tho torifis appeared fair to Bassora- 
tronbles. "Slceny ” succeeded in qilicting her, when pierre, who individually deemed himself justified to 
at the height of excitement, by a terrible hint, fear- assist any man in making love to any woman, 
fully exprtrssive of the position ho had come to ussunie. whether a queen or a seinpsti’ess; and feeling desii oua, 
“Madam,” said the favourite, “there have been besidtw, for complicated ixrlitieal reasons, springing out 
queons in England who liavo lost their heads on tho of the turmoil of Frcnclt party contests, to help in 
scaffold.” Loyalty was falling very low to load sub- maintaining pciioo with England, ho worked hard to 
jects to utter such words. got tire propositions of Buckingham accepted by his 

At tho court of Franco the expulsion of the queen's own govommont. However-, though Louis XIII. 
attendants u'os generally looked upon as the fore- had relapsed into his habitual inarrlorrce, and tlie 
runner of a dcclai-ation of war on the«pai-t qriecn mother interposed no obstacles to tiro scheme 
England. Lours XIIL, stirred fi-om Iris usual apathy which would lead her fair danghtei--in-law into a 
by the moanings and maledictions of tho proscribed i-enewul of her lovo iutrigucs, t'ludinal Kidbelicu 
piriosts, oxpressed his readiiioss even to commonoo the roinaiBicd firm in his old rosolutiou, mid his final 
struggle; hut Cardinal Richelieu, not misled hy instructions to tho mar.shal-amba88ador wore that 
passion, but holding steadfast to the dictates of cool Buckingham could not bo permitted to revisit the 
statesmanship, thought otborwiso, and on his demand French court on any account. Jtefoiq the mandate 
tho king consented to send n special ambassador to arrived, tho favourite, trusting in the vague assurances 
London, to see whether peace could not be main- of Bassoihprerro, had gone so far as to get tho king 
tained. The envoy, Francois do Bassompiorro, marshal to sign Iris appointment as ambassador extraordinary 
of Franco, distinguished for his military genius, his to France, and tho last check received ihoroforo addwl 
wit, and his profligacy, landed in England at tho end the anger of woundod pride to his amorous disappoint- 
of Sejptomber, and was received on his arrival in a mont. Seeing that his miaaon to England had come 
very friendly manner both by the king and Bucking- to an end, tire marshal left in tho middle of Decoraher, 
ham, the latter buoyed hy lire hope of tire marshal »aecompanied as far as Caiiterburj' i ' Briokinghani, 
being tho hearer of some lovo-token frojn tho fair who was hoping against hope tli.it the decision 
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'Would be revebfed. Bassompierre bad 
fiedi letters from hia government before reaching 
liover, but they only contained another negative to 
his proposals, 'which he convoyed in a polite note to 
the favourite, and then sot sail across tlie Channel. 
Buckingham hurled after him a declaration of war 
against Franco. 

Tlie commencement of the stnigglo was not quite 
so easy as exi>ectcd by the favourite.* He had hoped 
that his anuouncoment of giving aid to the oppressed 
French Protestants would raise a storm of rmigious 
enthusiasm all through tho kingdom, similar to that 
which had lifted him to the height of popularity 
after breaking with Spain; but the expectation was 
not fulfilled, the deep sympatliy for tho Huguenots 
on the one side being counteracted by tho equally 
deep distrust of his own motives. It was imjwssible 
for the people not to remember that but a year before 
Buckingham had lent English ships of war to tho 
king ot Franco to min the very men he now wanted 
to protect; and though accustomed of late to* great 
changes and shiftings of policy, this one appeared too 
sudden to all to bo looked upon with any kind of con¬ 
fidence. Nevoiiliclcss tho war preparations, entered 
upon energetically by the favourite, had the usual 
I'osull of creating a W’ar fever, which went gradually 
growing in intensity until it had acquired all tho 
dimensions not>dful*for the execution of the first part of 
tlie project, that of relieving La Bochelle, the inhabi¬ 
tants of which, after a short period of peace, had again 
risen agaiilst tho government, and had drawn a royal 
army under their walls. With the growing tide of 

J iopiilar excitomont, money as well us troops came 
lowing in faster and fastor, until Buckingham found 
himself once more tho hero of the day, with half a 
million sterling at his command, and seven thoumnd 
men willing to fight for him. Having appointed 
himself conunandor-in-cliief of tho expedition, the 
favourite set sail from Portsmouth, in nearly a 
bundled small ships, on thd‘27th of June, 1627, and 
after being rudely tossed about the Channel for a 
fortnight, came to anchor at tho islo of Oleron, 
opposite l.a Kocbelle, on the llth of July. Another 
grave disappointment licio awaited Buckingham. 
Instead of admitting him with open arms into their 
city, as ho had expected, the Huguenots refused to 
let his fleet enter tho huibour, under the plea that 
there xtoh no room, hut in reality out of woll-juatsfu'd 
inistnist. J laving been their crxcmy not many months 
hoforo. they could scaicely belit ve that he should 
have become their sincere fiiond all on a sudden; and 
to try his sinoon'ty, they invited him to take possession, 
in the first instance, ot tlie islo of Be, an i8land.about 
twenty miles long and five miles broad, forming, 
together with Oleron, file entrance to the roadstead 
of La BcKihdle. iJuckinghnm, though deeply stung 
liy the evident suspicions against him, nevertheless 
accepted the oiler, and discmbaiking a portibn of his 
troops, wont to the attack of tlie royal troops stationed 
in the islio'd, a force of three thousand men, under 
' Oount»Toira8, an old and experienood general. At 
the first onset, tho English were repdsed, hut 
rallying, and backed by the fire of tho heavy caimon 
from llie fleet, they nuhed upon the enemy a second 
time, and put him to complete rout. BuckingLira 


himself fought with great braV(^i 
thought of breaking his way by foKse iato-S«i»ip6» 
and of being able to get face to face with the hated'' 
cardinal, dwelling with the besieging army before 
EocheUe. Tho eagerness vyas well grounded, the 
contest, as existing, being less a war hstweitin 
England and France, than a duel between Buckingham 
und Bichelieu. , 

Tho first hrilliaut success of the English troops 
was not followed up by tho commander, who diowed 
his utter military incapacity by n^looting not only 
the lessons of ordinary warfiiro, but oven the diofotes 
of common sense. Instead of pursuing his victory, 
and driving the whole of the royal aimy from tho 
island, comparatively easy in the wake of their defeat, 
Buckingham allowcm Toiros to tako up a strong 

f >osition in and around the citadel of St. Martin, the 
argest of two newly constructed, bnt not quit© 
completed jbrtrossos, situated on an eminence, on the 
northern coast of the island. While tlie royal troops 
wore entrenching themselves here, and drawing 
supplies from the mainland, Buckingham remained 
entirely inactive at tho place where ho had disem¬ 
barked, as if irresolute what to do next, till at the 
end u|' a week, when the French had ouiuploted their 
preparations, ho roused himself at last and sot out for 
St. Martin. On tho way thither stood tho fui-tress of 
La I*r^o, second of the island, a stronghold of con¬ 
siderable importance, yet without defenders for the 
moment, and which needed only to bo occupied to 

J iVe tho invaders a firm grasp of the island; hut the 
Inglish commander-in-emof did not give it a look, 
marching leisurely on to St. Martin, and sitting 
down, ou tho 27th of July, under the gunp of tlih 
citadel. Iticholieu breathed foeelj* ou seeing his 
adversaiy commit tlioso lingo blundeis. He liud 
trembled at tho news of Buckingham's victory, which, 
if duly pursued, would have made the papturo of La 
Itochelle ^mpossiblo, leaving its harbour for ever 
open to English vessels; but ho could no longer 
doubt now that tlie success of the favourite had boon 
a mere accident, and the conviction served to instil 
now energy into his ever^ctivo mind. Tho greatest 
w'oakness of Franco was its possessing no navy, and 
to ofier rosisianco to tho fleet prepoiiug to bring aid 
to tho lIugiienotH, Bichelieu had, some months befoio, 
purohased seven laigo ships of war at Amsterdam, 
pretending them to be destined for a descent n|ioa 
the Bpani^ coast; tliese now he ordered up in groat 
haste, psoshing at the same time every sailor and 
Gvoiy fishing-boat along the coiist, from Boidoaux 
njp to Dieppe and Calais, into service, and direo^ug 
all to meet in tlie uariow channels between llochfort 
and the isle of Oleron. While thus working night 
and day with marvellous activity, dictating aes- 
patches to all parts of France, visiting personally 
every impoitant point along the coast, and ^[lending 
his whole private property to supply the dearth of 
the royal exchequer, Bichdieu had the satis&ction to 
see tliat the man who had come to measure hitusell 
with him had sunk to a state approaching nihility. ^ 
After leading his forces to tlie attack of ot Martin, 
and finding that the oitadel could not he taken in 
day, Buckingham had retired on board his ship,« 
vessel famjsTied with the utmost magnificence, Hxe 4' 
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, ^ ^we. Here faeu^oeived » new idea, who wiUj, a hnndt-od vet&ek under bis coimuand, 

|1^ of offering peace to toaie XIII. in affection to guided by Huguenot pilots, tbe boldest and most 
;■ 'hia eensort, deolacing that for her sake alone *he experienced sailors of the west coast of Franco, bad 
WbuM spare France, into which he had entered yet been inattentive to the simple duty of blockading 
victoriously, the horrors of war, on no other condition the port of Sables d’Olonne, where Bicbclieu avas 
on his part than that of being permitted to lay his oonoontrating all. his armaments, as well as guarding 
homage at the feet of the queen. The message ho the half a dozen bays and harbours on the isle of Be 
forwa^ed by a special embassy, headed by one of his from which alone approach by sea was possible. The 
relatives, and 'conducted by a nobleman of the isle of arrival of the French troops had the effect of changing 
B6 who had been taken prisoner, to the king, who Buckingham’s long-continued idleness into sudden 
*' was staying with the army in the camp before La audacity. With headlong fury, disjplaying great 
Boohelle. Before despatching nis envoys. Bucking- personal courage but painful want of sense, he led 
ham, according to the relation, of Tallemont des 


lersonal courage but painful want of sense, he led 
is forces to the assault of the citadel of St. Martin, 


Btoux, “ confessed his love to the nobleman, whom choosing the strongest side for point of attack 
he led into the state apartment of his vessel. The having lieen beaten book bore with great slang 


having 


great slaughter, 


apartment was most ma^ificently gilded, and splon- all tlie ditches and trenches being filled by English 
djdly furnished, a rich Persian carpet covering the corpses, retreated towards the peninsula of Oie, a 
floor: on the one side was placed a sort of altar, over small tongue of land, separated from the rest of the 
which hnng the portrait of the queen, '^ith large isle of Be by low marshes and a canal- In this 
tapers burning in front. Then and there he solemnly position, the most unfavourable that could .have been 
clmrged the noble messenger to seek tbe queen, and chosen In tho whole island, cut oil' from the sea and 
to declare to her his love, his adoration." Tho isle his fleet by the fort of La l*rdo, of which he had 
of He nobleman deemed the scene so romantic as to neglected to take possession at tbe commencement, 
transmit it to posterity, unaware, perhaps, of tho and which was now bristling with oannon, Buoking- 
passionate lover of his qiieen having a fair yyung bam was attacked by the royal army under Marshal 
wife and several small ebudren at borne. Sebomberg, one of the best generals of Blchelien. A 

Sadly devoid of the spirit of romance, Bichtflieu fierce, short, and merciless fight., a caimage more than 
would •not allow the envoys of Buckingham even to battle, sufficed to crush the English force; and leaving 
enter the king’s presence and to deliver their mos- his great ordnanoo, with more than two thousand 
sagos, and driving them back whence they had come, dead men behind in the fatal swamp, Buckingham bad 


told them that the time for talking was past, and to fight his way to the coast, his road marked by one 
that of fighting bad arrived. It was indeed time , long streak of blood. There was a largo and powerful 
for action on both sides, for tho month of October fleet, recently reinforced from England, j'et loft to 
hild come, without any decisive event taking place, continue tho struggle, and deputies from La Boohelle 
Buokiugftam’s arftiy, after a close siege of more than on their knees implored him not to dosort tho 
two months, still investing tho little fortiess of Huguenot cause, but Buckingliam showed utter de- 
St. Martin, killing helpless women and children, but jeotlon, and declared ho must go liome. Embarking 
inflicting no harm upon the garrison, whom it was his troops again, he sailed homeward in tho middle 
intended to reduce by hunger. Tbe plan promised of November, while forty-four English flags were 
suoeoss, for in tho first week of Oetoner the troops taken, by order of Bicbclicn, in procession through 
under Toiras wore beginning to feed*upon dry roots, Franco, and bung up in the cathedral of Notre 
with not enough provisions of any kind to subsist for Dame. 

another fortnight; and to fiotify tho extremities at Landing at Portsmouth towards the end of Novem- 
which they had amved, a daring soldier, named La her, 1627, the nnsuccossful commander-in-chief was 
Pierrt), broke bis way through tho English camp, near being stoned by tbe enraged populace. There 
and Wimming across tbe arm of soa, three miles was one great ontciy against him throngbout the 
broad, dividing tho isle of IM from the mainland, whole of the kingdom, and the only voice seriously 
made his way to Bichelieu. The latter had just and warmly lifted in his defence came from tlie king 
completed all his preparations, and in the night ftom himself. Wi 


, and in the night ftom himself. 


made his way to Bichelieu. The latter had just and warmly lifted in his defence came from tlie king 
completed all his preparations, and in the night from himself. With a stoadfiistness in his attachments which 
the 7th to the 8th of October, a squadron oft thirty- would have been above all piuLse if guided W 
five &hing-boflt8, mostly propdled Hy oars, with mx wisdom, instead of by mere obstinacy, Charles refused, 
hundred men on board, pushed off from the port of against tlie advice of every one of his councillors, to 
Sables d’Olonne, on the coast of Vendde, and meeting withdraw his support fi-om Buckingham on account 
Vith few obstacles, succeeded in breaking through of his manifest incapacity, but, on tbe contrary, 
the Plnglish lines and throwing provisions for two seemed to cling tho njore heartily to him the more he 
months, with large stores of war, into St. Martin, was being attacked. Lingering a few d^s at Ports- 
The feat disconrugod Buckingbam so much that ho mouth, after his landing, as if half ashamefi to show his 


a new army of five thousand men being expected ‘‘ I assure you, Charles wrote, ** that with whatso- 
eveiy moment from Eiqjland. But instead of five ever success ye shall come to me, ye shall bo ever 
‘'^thousand Englishmen, six thousand Frenchmen dis- welcome, one of my greatest grie|s being that I have 
ei&barkod on the island at tho end of forty-eight not been with you in this tiimi of suffering, for I 
their landing having become possible by tho dtnow we would liave much eased eat e other's ^iefs. 
disgraceful negligence and incapacity of Buckingham, You cannot oomo so soon as ye are welcome and im- 
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feignedl; itt my mluA ye^havo gained ae mnch ro- 
imiaMiott -wi^ wise and honest men aa if ye had 
{leHhmed all your desires.” Then, concluding in a 
irtiill^moi'e tender strain, “ I have no more to say at 
this time, but conjure thee, for my sake, to have care 
W thy health!” The favourite hastened to obey the 
invitation, and at the commencement ofDcoember, 
he and the king were again in each other’s arms. 
There wore long consultations now. as to the course 
of policy that would have to ho adopted to still fho 
intenso exoitomont that was breaking forth all over 
the countiy with the spread of tlie report of the 
foalure and disgmee of the French expedition, and 
the syrnptojns of resistance to the levy of taxes ! 
illegally decreed, whicli wore manifesting themselves 
at samo time. Buckingham’s advice was a bold 
one, tliat of calling together a now parliament. 
Though fully aware that the experiment was danger¬ 
ous, as far .as ho himself was concerned, ho yet 
trusted to, bo able to avert fho peril of another im¬ 
peachment by prosecuting the war against Trance 
with increased energy, and while frankly confessing 
his want of success, to declare his determination not 
to rest till ho had saved fho Huguenots from their 
oppressors. It was clear that such a policy, if carried 
out toleiubly well, offered great chances of success, 
the hatred of the people against Buckingham being 
insignificant compared with their love of Protes¬ 
tantism, leaving his most determined foes roady to 
forgive past sins in expectation of n<.)b.*‘ deeds to 
come. Less onthusiaslio than his favourite, and with 
more dislike for the action of popitlar assemblies, 
Charles made some opposition to Buckingham’s pro¬ 
posal, but had to give way before long, and on 
the 29th of January, 1(>28, the writs were signed for 
tho convocation of another parliament, to moot on the 
i 7th of March following. To prepare for the meet¬ 
ing, Buckingham spread tho rumour of an intended 
invasion of tho kingdom by a combined Spanish- 
French force, and at tho same time assembled two 
fleets in the Downs, destined, as was made known all 
through tlie country, tho first for tho deluice of the 
realm, and tho second for the relief of fja llochollo, 
now closely mvostod, by land and water, by the 
troops of Louis XIIT. 'Lhe French king, after the 
departure of tlio invaders of tiro isle of R6, had 
nominated Kichclieu to tho supreme command-’n-chief 
of all ills forces, under tho title of lioutonant-gcutial, 
and umior his energetic prosecution of tlie war the 
cause of the Huguenots seemed getting desperate. 
'I’licy laughed at first on seeing tho cardinal, in his 
red hat and his priestly garments, ride about at tho 
head of a brilliant suite of officers and goneralfi, they 
on horseback and ho on a donkey; but Ihoir laughing 
soon ceased and gave* way to terror. Even an ass 
was ton'ible, bo.st) iddon by a man like Bicbolion. 

Not deenfing tho creation of a war fever in favour 
of tho Huguenots sufficient for liis protection and the 
execution of his plans, Buckingham had recourse to 
another n. rro diiixit moans for seeking popularity. 
On his advice, given publicly, so as to berome 
generally known, tho king liberated Sir John Eliot 
and Sir Dudley Diggos from tho Tower, whore they 
liad been kept since tho last session, and likevusos 
ordered tho release of a numlx'r of kuiglils, gentle¬ 


men, and London citixemi, aevent^Hsight 
who hod been thrown into prison for noh^paym^t of 
thd arbitrary loans, imposts, and assessment^ T^e. 
moasurc had a good effect, so far as to produce some 
ppular applause for the favourite, but which found 
its counteraction in the grave fact that neariy all the 
liberated poisons, champions of constitutional light 
and determined enemies of rogal absolutism, were 
elected to seats in parliament, Westminster taking 
the load in tho movement by returning two mon of 
ropublican tendencies, Bradshaw, a brewer, and 
Maurice, a grocer. Some weeks before tho time fixed 
for the opening of the session Cliaiies had come to 
bo aware that tho rarliament about to assemble 
would assume a tone bolder than any that had yet 
rung in his oars, and veiy likely resort to proceed¬ 
ings l^aring the stamp of rebellion against his 
authority. The fear drove him to udoiit an unusually 
haughty attitude when addressing tho lords and 
commons,‘on tho 17th of March, in the speech from 
tho throne. “ ITioso times,” CJiarles exclaimed, “ are 
for action, wherefore, for example’s sake, I moan not 
to spend much time in wonls, expecting that youi’, as 
1 hope, good resolutions, will bo speedy, and that you 
will not bo spending time unnecessarily, or, I may 
better say, dangerously.” After sumo further re¬ 
marks to the same effect, his majesty continued, “ I 
think there is none hero but knows that common 
danger is the cause of this parliament, and that 
supply is at this time the chief end of it. 1, theroforo, 
judging a parliament to bo the most ancient, speediest, 
anil boat way, in tliis time of common danger, to 
give such supply as to secure ourselves aud to save 
our families from eminent ruin, have ca’lod you 
together. Every man must now dr'aocordi»g to his 
conscience; wherefore if you, as Ood forbid, should 
not do your duties in contributing what the state at 
this time needs, 1 must, in discharge of my conscience, 
use thoGlb other moans which God hath put into 
my hands to save that which tho follies of paiiionlar 
mon may otboiwise hazard to lose. Take not this as 
a threatening, for I scorn to threaten any hut my 
equals, but an admonitioh from him that both out of 
nature and duty hath most care of your preserva¬ 
tions and prosperities. And though J thus speak, I 
hope that your demeanours at this time will bo %uch 
as shad not only make mo approve your counsels, but 
lay on mo stich obligations as shall tie me by way of 
thankfulness to meet often with you.” The king 
concluded, somoa hat descending from his high tone, 

“ You may ima^'no that I came hero with a doubt of 
success of what I desire, remembering the di^tVao- 
tions of the last meeting. But I assure yon that I 
slmll very easily and gladly for^t and forgive what 
is piist, BO that you will at this present time leave 
tho fonuer ways of distraction^’^ Had it been the 
ospocial wish of Charles irreconciloably to offend the 
representatives of tho nation, he could not have 
adopted better moans than to ^dress them thus„ in ‘ 
tho style of naughty schoolboys, deserving a whip¬ 
ping for making “ distractions,” and to bo pardoned if 
promising future good^ behaviour; yot, as if all this ’ 
was not enough, the king had no sooner finished his 
speech, when tho lord keeper. Sir 'J'homas Covontrjf, 
arose, to acid his share, as head of tho govemmeni( te 
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th(> studied ittiult. After going ihron||d>^ a long and 
rambling oration, full of tibreats, tbo lord keopor 
wound up by telling the two houses that if tho 
parliamentary supplies were delayed, “necessity and 
tho sword of tlio enemy will make way to others.” 
Ho concluded his harangne by oiying, with high 
emphasis, “ liemomber his roajcwty’s admonition: 1 
say remember it 1” There was little need of tho ex¬ 
hortation, and little chance of his majesty’s woids 
l)eing soon forgotten. 

The effect of tho speech from the throno bocarao 
visible immediately in tho domoanonr of the llouso of 
Commons. It was an assombly such os England had 
never yot seen, composed of the wf^st, tho wealthiobt, 
and the most earnest mon of tho nation, men llioroughly 
oonsoions of what they were doing and where they were 
going, in all matters resolute and self-ieliant, and not 
molined to give way an inch in tho defence of tlieir 
own rights and tho lights of the people against a 
despotism claiming to exist as a divine kistitution. 
Tho temper of the house was shown in tho vory tirst 
spcechos, listened to by all with breathless attention, 
and followed by vehement applause, taken up out of 
doors, and le-oehoed all over the realm. “ \Vo form 
til® great council of tho kingdom,” Sir rinncis 
Seymour cried, “and hero with certainty, if not 
hole only, liis indjesfy may seo, as in a tiue glass, 
tho state of tho loalm. Wo aio called hither by his 
writs, ill Older to giro him faitliful counsel, such as 
may stand with his honour, and this wo must do 
without flattery. W® aie also sent hither by tlio 
people to deliver thoir just grievances, and tins we 
must do without fear. Then let us not not like 
(’ambyses's judges, who, w’beu their approbation was 
demanded by tli^ prince to sumo illogal measure, said 
that ‘ tlioiigli tlu ‘10 was a wiitten hiw, tho Pensiau 
kings might follow thoir own will and pleasure.’ 
This was base flatterJ^ fit for rciiroof, but not imita¬ 
tion ; and as »fear, so flattery taketh away ^lic judg¬ 
ment. Foi my part, 1 shall sliuu both, and speak 
my mind, with as much duty as |iuy man, to his 
majesty without neglecting the public. But how 
can we oxjiress our affootipus while retaining our 
fears, or speak of giving till wo know whether we 
have aiiythiug to give? For if his majesty may bo 
poiE(|iaded to take wliat ho will, what need wo give? 
That this is held by some and Imth been done 
appearetli by llie imprisonment of geutlomen for re¬ 
fusing tho loan, who, if they had done tho contrary 
for fear, would have been as blameablo as iLo pro- 
jectoiH of that oppressive measure. • Yot, to counte¬ 
nance these proceedings, it hath even in tho pulpit 
been preached, or rather prated, that ‘ All we have is 
the king’s by divine right.’ ho when pi eaehora forsake 
their own culling, and turn ignorant statosmon, wo 
see how willing they aro to exchan^ a good oon- 
soionce for a bishoprio. I must confess, be is not a 

f food subject who would not, willingly Mid cheerfully, 
ay down his life when that saenfioo may promote 
tho interest of the sovereign together with the good 
of the commonwealth. But ho is not a good subject, 
he is a slave, wlio will allow his goods to bo taken 
from him against his wiU, and his liberty against the 
laws of tho kingdom.” Following in tho wake of 
Sir Francis Seymour, Sir Bubeii Philips oxolnimed, 
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concisely sumtoingup the general debule. “Tlio 
griovances by which wo are oppressed I draw under 
two heads: acts of jKiwer agamsl law, and tho judg- 
mont of lawyers against our liberty.” After citing 
several illoii^l judgmouts passed within bis memory, 
that by wliieh tho Hoots, bom after tho accesHioii of 
.Tames, were admi1t«>d to all tlio privileges of English 
subjects, another by which illogal imposts hud boon 
warranted, and ^more recent one, given in Hie pie- 
coding year, and which hud caused gloat eoinmotion 
all through the country, by which tho judges had 
sanctioned tho aihitrary aricsts of Hie king for re¬ 
fusal to contribute to his loiuis, ho bioke fortli in a 
burst of excitement. “ I lain Hm',” ho eriod, “ though 
another who has no light W put to live along with 
mo, nay, 1 can live, thoughbuideued with impositions 
bc'yond what at jiresout I labour under; but to have 
mj’ liberty, wliich is tho soul of my life, ravished 
from me, to liave my peison pout up in a jail, with¬ 
out loliof of law and to bo so adjudged—-() imjirovi- 
dent micestoi'sl <) unwise fovefatlieis t ’ To bo so ' 
careful in providing for the quiet possession of our 
lands, and tho HTioiticsof parliament, and at the same 
time to neglect our personal libeity, and let us lie in 
prison, without rcdtiss or remedy. If this T)o law, 
why do wo talk of lils'i tics ? Why trouble ourselves 
witli disputes about a constitution, fiaiwhises, ino- 
poity of giKxls, and the like’ W’jiat can any imui 
call his own, if not tlio liberty of his poison? I am 
weary of treading tJieso ways, and tlioieforo concludo 
to have a select committee, in older to fiamo a 
petition to his majesty for rodicss of those grievances.” 
'I’lio words struck a clioid in oxciy breast, and found 
an echo in oveiy homestead in England. All 
demimds for liberties licncefoitli went merging in tho 
one cry for pcisonal libeity, whichbouimo tho walch- 
woid of tho nation. 

The extraoixlinaiy vigour and eimiestiicss of the 
debates in tlio House of t’omiinms both slailied and 
al.irmod tlie king ; but his flist suipiiso having sub¬ 
sided, ho made another uttmujit to iiitiiuidato the 
memliors, and, forwaidiiig a messago to the speaker, 
peremptorily demanded lb® iiumediato veto of a 
supply. The demand was not witlioni suppoi'tors, 
and, but for tlio unwise barslmoss of tlic lei ms in 
which it was couched, would have been taken into 
consWoration at once, m.my of tlio puiliamcMitury 
leaders, among them tho veteiau, Sir Edwuid t’oke, 
speaking in favour of it. I'lio great lawyer, foimcily 
the tcwl of dosjmtism, but since his fall looked upon 
as a sinoero fi tend of the ixHijde, advocated the c’on- 
ditioiial giant of a supply cm acc'ouiit of the necessity 
to cany on tho war in aid of the Huguenots with all 
possiblo energy, and to pioveut a rumoured coalition 
between Franco and Hiniiu fur the invasion of 
England. His arguments woto taken up very 
skilfully by Sir Hudloy C’atloton, who insisted that 
in the jierilous state of foreign affairs ihoro ought to 
bo no divisions between tlio king and parliament. 

“ Tho fiirst sower of distractions among ns,” lio ex¬ 
claimed, “was an agent of Si>ain, t’oimt (londomai, 
that did his master groat soivive heixx and at homo. 
Since that, wo have bad other miniKtors who have 
^hlown the lire : tlio ambassador of 'lanco told his 
master at home what ho had wreugUi hcio tlio last 
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pHTlUment, n&mely, diviiionn betweeti king «nd 
peoplfi, and he was rewarded for it. Whilst we sat 
here in parliament, there was a parliament of Jesuits 
and other ill-willers within a mile of this place, the 
foot of which was discovered hy letters sent to Homo.” 
'rhis was intended in praise of Bnckingham, chief 
motor, as all were aware, in expelling the French 
priests; but tho effect of the laudation was not great, 
and after listening to several otlicr sncoclkos, loss and 
loss decisive, in favour of a compliance with the 
royal dt-mand, the commons took nj> the gtoat debate 
on iicisonal lilKjrty and the rights of parliament and 
of the nation. Among tho now speakers who at¬ 
tracted tlio attention of the house was Sir 'J’homas 
Wontwokth, momlnsr for Yorkshiio—folebra(e<l sub- 
sckpiently as carl of Strafford—^who, after fluctuating 
home time between court and parliament, had become 
a zealous champion of jkopular rights. After so’ieroly 
castigiiting tlio doings of “piojcctors and ill- 
ministers,” appellations given to tho totds and 
dependants of Bnekiugham, ho launched forth upon 
the groat topic of doliatc, and urged tho passing of a 
solemn declaration emlMidying all its points, and 
establishing a now relationship between tho mlera 
and tho ruled. “ These men,” Wentworth e&clainiod, 
referring to the ill-ministcre, “have intioduocd n 
privy council, ravishing at onco tho spheres of all 
anoient govornmqut, destaoying all liberty, and im¬ 
prisoning us without bkil or bond. They have taken 
hem us— what shall 1 say? Indeed, wl> it have they 
left us? By tewing up the roots of ull protioriy 
they have taken fiom us cvoiy meaps of supplying 
the king, and of giving voluntaiy proofs of our duty | 
and attachment lowanls him. By one and tho same 
filing have the king and the people boon hurt, and hy 
the same must tlioy Iw cured. Wo mu«t vindicelo— 
what? Now things? No! Our anoient, legal, and 
vital liberties, hy reinforcing the laws enacted hy 
our ancestors, and by setting such a stamp upon them 
that no licimtiouH siiiiit shall dure henmoith to in¬ 
vade them.” Tho sisismodic excitement of tho speech 
but fiiintly loflccted tlio lofty exaltation to which tho 
spirit of the representatives of tho people had risen 
in tho discussion of the groat subject engrossing all 
minds, aud which got shaped into a defluito form at 
the end of two months. On the 28th of May, the 
commons, accompanied by most of tho members of Uio 
upper liouHO, obtained an audience of the k.;iij',and 
i)u>senred to his majest'y und piayed his assent, to u 
hill embodying the demands r 1 puliament aud of tho 
nation, called the roiitiun of Bight. 

Tho I’oiitiou of Bight, momoi-ihlo document of all 
times, ran as follows;—“Humbiy show unto our 
soveii'ign lord the king, tho lords spiritual and 
tem]iotal, in pnrliamepl assembled: lliat whereas it 
is declined and enacted hy a statute commonly known 
as ‘Stafutunk de tallagio non ooncodendo,' that no 
tallage or .ud sliall l>o levied by the king ojr his heirs 
in this realm without the goodwill and aswnt of tie 
urchbisli >}»s, bishops, eat Is, barons, knights, burgesses, 
and other the freomen of the commonalty of this txialm; 
a.id whereas, hy anihon'ty of puliamont holden in 
tho livo-and-twentioth year of the reign of King 
fldwurd III. it is dccl.irod and enacted that from 
thenceforth no person shall Ite (laujitlled to makS 


apy loans to tlie king agoimit his 'iriU, bteatise snob 
loans were against reason and the fittnoijiise of the 
land. Apd whereas, by other laws of ihle realm, U is 
provided that none sliould be charged by any charge 
or imposition called a bonovolonoe, or by such like 
charge: ly which tho statutes before mentioned, and 
other the good laws and statutes of this realm, your 
subjects have inheiitcd tins freedom, that they ^onld 
not be oompollod to eoiitrihuto to any tax, tallage, aid, 
or other like charge, not sot by coJnmoii consent in 
pirliatneut. Yet, nevcrtholoss, of late divers com- 
laihbionB directed to sundry commissioners in sovoral 
counties, with uistnietious, have issued, by moapfi 
! whereof your jicoplo have boon in divers places as¬ 
sembled, and J*«quiied lo lend certain sums of money 
unto your inaj(*sty, and many of them, ujion their 
refusal so to do, have had an oath udmiiiistored unto 
them not warkautublo by the laws or slatutos of this 
realm, and have been constininod to becomo bound to 
make apiii^amnix) and give utfondaneo Ix'firo your 
privy council, and in other plnivD«; and others of 
them have boon therofore impiisonoii, oonfiuod, and 
bundiy other ways molestou and disquietod; and 
divns other charges have been laid and levied upon 
your people, in sovoinl counties, hy liud-licutonauts, 
dopiity-lioutenants, commissioueis for musters, justices 
of ^eaco, aud others, by command, or dirootion from 
your majesty, or your privy council, against tho laws 
and freo customs of this realm. And wlioreas also, by 
the statute called ‘ Tho Great Charier of tho Liberties 
of England,’ it is docloied and («nuctod, ‘'J'hat. no 
fro» man may be taken or imprisoned, or be disseised of 
his freehold or lilxsrtiiii, or his fioo customs, or ho 
outlawed or exiled, or in any manner destioyod, but 
by the lawful judgment of his pcots, or by tho lawiof 
the land.’ And whoions, in tho orj^ht-nnd-twenfieth 
year of tho reign of King Edwaid 111. it was dc-clared 
aud enacted, hy authority of jiailiaiiieut, ‘ That, no 
man, of jvhat estate or condition tliatjjo bo, shall bo 
put out of his land or tenements, nor taken, nor im¬ 
prisoned, nor disherited, nor put to death, without 
being brought “to answer hy duo pioee^ of law.’ 
Nevertheless, against tho tenour of the said statutes, 
and other tho goal laws and statutes of your realm to 
that end provided, divers of your subjocls havo of lato 
heon iinprisoni'd without any catiso showed, and 
when, for their deliverance, they weTO brought before 
justice, hy your maj(>sty’s writs of halxas oorjms, 
there to undergo aud receive ns tho court should 
order, and their keepers eommaiidoil to certify the 
{■auscs of their, detainer, no cause was eortifioa,.but 
that they wore detained hy your majesty’s special 
command, signifiled by tho lords of your privy .cqunoil, 
and yet were returned back to sever al prisons, without 
being chaiged with anything to which they might 
make, answer according lo the law.” 

1'he I’etition of Itight then continued: “And 
whereas of late great companies of soldiers and 
mariners have been dispersed into divers counties of 
the realm, and the inhabitants against their wills hst« 
been compoUod to receive them into their houses, and 
there to suffer them to sojourn, against the laws and 
customs of this realm, and to tho great griovanos and 
vexation of tho people. And whereas also, by 
authority of parliament, in tho flivc-and-twentisui 
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yew ar ^gn of J^uig ISdwatd lit it is deolwed olare, that tho awds, dojngfi, and iuop«<>dinK8 to tho 
ana aMotodt no man shall bo forejudged of life {n-ejodioo of your people, in aiijr of iho pioiniaeB 
ot Uiab against the form of the Groat Ohartor, and shall not bo drawn hon'aflor into conbotjucnco or 
law of the land,’and, by the said Great (’hartor, and examplo. And that your majohty would be also 
Other the laws and statutes of this your loalm, no graciously pleased, for the farther comfort and safety 
man ought to he judged to death but by the laws of your people, to declare your royal will and pleasure, 
established in this your I'ealin, either by the customs that in tho things aforesaid, all your oflicors and 
of the same realm, or by acts of parliament. And ministers sliall serve you accouling to the laws and 
whereas no offender, of what kind soever, is exempted statutes of this realm, as they tender the honour of 
from the prooeedings to bo used, and punishments to yonr majesty, atid the prosperity of this kingdom.” 
bo inflicted by the laws and statutes of this your Oliailes took four days to consider the weighty 
realm: Nevoitholess, of late divers commissions, document laid into his handh, mid on tho fifth, tho 
under your majesty’s great seal, have issued fortli, by 2iid of June, ho wont into jiailiameut to givo his 
which certain poi-bons have been assigned and ap- reply. It was vngno in tho oxliemc, and disappoint- 
^inted oommisbioners, with power and authority to ing to both the ftionds and tlio opjionents of royal 
proceed within the land, aocoiding to tho justice of alwlntism. After assuiing tho two liouhcs in general 
martial law against such soldiers and maiineis, or toians that his great ohjcct was to givo them satis- 
other disbolufo iroreonB joining witli them, as should faction, ho pronmuiced Jiis assent to llio Pol it ion of 
«)mmit any mm dor, robbery, felony, mutiny, or other Right, but not in tho usual form, “iioik droit fait 
ontrago or misdemeanour whatsoever, ayd by such commo ilost deshe "—lot justice bo done as ilcsijed — 
Hiimmury couiso and older as is agreeable to martial but in a now mode of oxpiessiou, looked upon by 
law, and as is used in aimios in tirao of war, to pm- all as a snbteifngc and equivocation. “Tho king 
rood to the trial and condemnation of such oiTcndors, willeth,” was the entry in the puilianiontniy journals, 
and then to cause to bo oxocutotl and put to death “ that right lx* done according to tho laws uini customs 
according-to tho law roaitial,by pretext whereof some ()f tho realm, and that tho statutes bo put in duo 
of your majesty’s subjects have been, by some ipf tho execution, that his subjects may have no cause to 
said commissioners, put to death, when and wlioro, by complain of any wrong or oppressions, eontraiy to 
the laws and statutes of tho land, they had dcscrviHl tlioir jnst rights and liberties, to tho preservation 
death,“hy the same laws and statutes also they might, whereof he holds himself in conscience as well 
and hy no other onght, to liavo been judged and obliged as of his jirerogativo.” It was the height- of 
cxccut(‘d. And whereas also, sundry grievous of- folly on the part of Charles to think that such 
fondoiH, hy colour thereof claiming an exemption, shining play upon words, framod meroly to deccuvi', 
have escaped the imuishmont duo to them by tliy would satisfy men pleading as eamosl’ly for (heir 
laws and statutes of lliis realm, ly icason that divera rights os the commons had done, and showing Ihcmi- 
of your ofiloers and minisferH of justice have unjustly selves as cnmostly determined to enfoivo tlicni by 
rofnbcd*or forbi^ne to pmcoed against such offenders, any means at their command. 'Pbo indignation bioko 
according to (ho same laws and statutes, upon loose as soon ns (ho mombeis of tJio lower Iioubo, rc- 
pretouco that tho same oftbndors wore punishable turning from the bar of the lords, had losumcd their 
only by martial law, and by authority of |ucb com- seats. Sir John Eliot was (he first to givo vent to 
missions as aforesaid, which commissions, and all his feelings; in (ho woi-ds of one of his colleagues, 
others of like natnio, are wholly and diroclly con- John Alnrcd, mlumod (o pailiaraent for (he Itoiough 
trary (o tho said laws and slatutcS of this realm— of Tfodon, Yoiksliiro, “lie shsid up and made a long 
ITioy do therefore humbly pray your most excellent siioooh, wherein he gave forth so full and lively a 
majesty: 'I’hat no man horouftor bo compelled to reprosentation of all grievances, Ixilh gmieial and 
inako or yield any gift, loon, bonevolonoo, tax, or particular, a, if they had never hofoio lieen mcn- 
Buoh like cliargo, without common consent, hy act of tionod.” Eliot was followed hy Sir Itoheit I’hilips, 
pailiamcnt. And that none ho called to make answer, who, with tho most pathetic eaineslness, bewailed 
or take snob oath, or to givo attendance, or he con- tho unhappy issue of all (hoir well-nu'ant ondeavonra 
iitiod, or ctherwiso molest^ or disquieted, concerning to enro (ho suflbrings of the people, hy giving tho 
the same, or for refusal tJiereof. And tliat no free- king true information of the state and of tho demands 
nian in any such manner os is befpro lueiAionod bo of the nalion, “Jhit,” he exclaimed, “we being 
imprisoned or detained. And that your majesty stopped, and stopped in sueh a manner as wo aro 
would bo pleased to remove tho said soldiers and enjoined, ho wo must now cease to bo a council: I hear 
mariners, and tliat people may not bo so hurthoned in it with grief, os tho saddest message of the greatest loss 
time to oorao. And that tho aforesaid commissions in tlie world.” Tho dobalos^cnlminatdd in a soono 
for proceeding by martial law may bo revoked and unparalleled in the annals of llio House of dommons. 
annulled, and that hereafter no commissions of like On Sir John Eliot making an allusion lo,13nckingham, 
nature may issue forth, to any person or persons as the author of all their evils, he was stopped Jiy the 
whatsoever, to be execute as afurosaid, lost, by oulour spoakor,*who cried, “ There is a command upon me 
of them, any of your majesty’s subjects bo destroyed that I must order you not to proceeil,” which woids 
or pul ti> death, contrary to the laws and franchise of were soarocly from his lips when all tho momhois 
the land. All which they most humbly pray of your rose in a body to protest against any rostrietiuu being 
most excellent majesty, as their rights and liberties, laid upon their discussions. “The house was much 
aoioi'ding. to tho laws and statutes of this realm, affooted to bo so restrained,” John ' lnnxl doscriliod 
And tliat your majesty would also vouchsafe to do- tho scene, “since tho house in foiie i times had pro- 
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cooAed by finding and comuiitiing John of Ganut, 

, tho kingV son, and otlior«,‘'and of late have meddled 
with and csonaured the liord Oliuncollor Bacon and 
the Lord Treafinror Middlosox. Then Sir lloberl 
‘ITiilips Hpako, and mingled his words with weeping; 
John Vym did tho like; and Sir Edward Goko, ovoi- 
oome with passion, seeing the doslruction likely to 
ensue, was tbix'cd to sit down when lie began U> s^Mjak, 
through tho abundaiieu of teais. Yoa, tho sponker in 
his chair could not refrain fioin w6ej)iug and shed¬ 
ding of tears, and thoro wein jnany whoso great 
griefs made tliem dumb and silent.” 

'J’ho extreme agitation, which ho could scarcely 
. understand, was a Nuirce of new alam to tlio king, 
and his nppn hcnsi(«is greatly iiicrojised on leauiing 
that tho hoiiso had darocl at lust, notwithstanding tho 
puihihitJon laid upon tho speaker, to hi ing an accu¬ 
sation against lJuckiiighaiu. Sir Edward Gokn led 
the attack, in a speech tho Loldtiess of which was 
not a little duo to the pei-sonal hatred he Lore against 
tho favourHe, xvho li^ liurled liim from his high 
' position. “ liet us palliate no longer,” Goko oxolaimod; 
“if wo do, God will not ])iospor us. I think tlio 
duko of Jluckingham is the causo, and till tho king 
bo informed thoioof, we shall novor go out with 
honour, nor sit with honour hero. That mau is tho 
grievance of grievances: let us set down tho eausos 
of all our disasters, and they will all reflect upon 
him. As for going to the loids, as some propose, 
that is not via regia. Our libeitios aio now im- 
IKKXched: wo are deeply con< oined. It is not via 
n^gio, for tlio lords nro no participant with our 
liboilies. It is not tho king who restrains us, but 
tho duke.” lloro the orator was interrupted by loud 
shouts “Tis hoi ’Tis he!” and tho orics liaving 
subsided, John Heldeu nroso, and domand(>d tliat u 
now inipoachmenl should be diawn up against 
liuckinglinm. “All this time,” he cried, “ we have 
east a mnntlo over what was done lust pailiatuciit; 
hut now, In-iug driven again to look to that man, lot 
us proceed with what was then well hoguii. Let ns 
renew tho charge, the charge that w'as made in tho 
last parliament against him, to which, m sooth, ho 
made an answer, i>ut so insnilicieut that wo miglit 
doiiiaTul judgment upon that vciy answer only.” Thi' 
proposition liaving met with unaniinons applause,llto 
house made prejiamtions for proceeding against iJuck- 
iiighaiu; hut heloro the judicial oomniiHi'o h id 1 k*cti 
fonnod to lesolvo upon the tmms of tho indictment, 
the king, anxious to save bis friend, huniod once 
more to Iho llouso of Iiords, and liad tho coiiinioiis 
summoned to tho bar. It was late in tho day, at 
four o’clock in tho affomoou of the Rtli of Jmu*, and 
mast of tho niomlM i's having Icfl, tho regular sitting 
being at uiiiond. they had to ho called together in 
gieal hurry. 'I'l.o king’s speech, listened to with tho 
deepest attention, was of an extremely aflecUonale 
charactor. He told tho lords and cuuiniOTis that ho 
had como to give a moro full and direct aSftciit than 
ho had done six days heforo to the I’olition of Uight; 
not that I/O deeini'd the roniior one was not comjileto, 
but to provoTit all niisur.dcisluinbng in the matter, 
and to show' tliat thoio w.as no dissimulation in oither 
I his words or action. Tboii. addrossiiig lluj speaker, 
“Bead your rotition,” ho cried, “and y/m shall lmvo« 


such an answer as I am ^jiire will please yon.” 
Having lieon icad aloud, tho king oraered tho clork 
of jiailiameiit to sign his ossont to the Petition in tho 
usual form, after wliieh lio contiuuod: “ lliis, I am 
sure, is full, yet no more tliau I meant in my fiist 
answer. I believe you neither moan to hurt, nor 
can hurt, iny pri'rogativo. I assiiro you that my 
maxim is that tho pcoplo’s liliortios strengthen the 
king’s prorogativo; and that tho king’s prerogative is 
to defend tho peojilo's liborties. You see now how 
ready I have shown myself to satisfy your demands, 
so that I huvo done my part; whoroforo, if this 
parUamniit hath not a happy eonolusioii, tho sin is 
jours.” His majesty’s conversion to tho parlia* 
mentary e-reod liod been somewhat too suddoii to give 
full faith in its durability; novortholess tho joy of 
tho jicoplo was unbounded on loaniing that tho 
Petition of Eight had become ono of iho statutes of 
tho roahn, and tliat u now charter of freedom had 
been addcj^ to kliigiia Ohurfu. In London and all 
tho largo towns hells wore rung and bonfires lighted, 
and a day of jubilee celebrated all over tho kingdom. 

It was well nudoratood in tho llouso of Commons, 
tlmugh not mentioned oponlj', that tho price at 
which the king had given his “ Soit droit fail comme 
ii cs^dcsiri'j" to tho IVtiiion of Itiglil was not only 
tho shiyiug of tho impeachment against Kiiekingham, 
hut ^lio vote of a liher/il sujipJy; and in onler that 
the momhera might not forget his wants in their satis- 
f.iotion, Charles gave thi'm a hint in another message, 
excessively fiiciidly in tone. ’J’ho mossago was load 
on tho lOlh of .hme, three days after tho king’s visit 
(to jiarliunient; aud in itf tho niomljors were informed 
tliat his majesty was pleased that their I’otition ol 
Eight, togotiior with his a“seiit, should m ! only bb 
rooouli'd in tho journals fif Ixith holies, but ttikowise 
in all the courts of law, and that inoieover it should 
lie piiuled and froefy dislrihiilud among tho puople. 
’I’lie griij^ious anmmmicatiou concluded with tho 
ashuranco that his inajosfy would lx? ready at all 
times to listen to thu proposals of his faithful 
commons, ontreaiing thorn in lotuiu not to delaj' any 
longer tho vote of tho much-noedod supplies. Tlius 
]Kdilelj' put foiwanl, Hid demand was immediately 
obeyed, and tlie next day tho king was grnlilicd by 
tho grant f/f no less than five suhsidios, a larger 
amount than ho had over obtained bf'foio. Cli^les 
expi/*ssed his extreme contentment at tho vote, and 
thoro were all outward ap])earaiiceH that complcto 
haiinouy wiuld he ro-ostahlished in his relations 
witli tho House of Commons, when all at onco thoro 
a rose a frosh sulijcct of distnrliauec. While passing 
the duties for touiiago and ptmndage, whioli wora to 
be gnmtod to tho Icing for <mo year, it was resolved 
by the majority to add to tho vote a protest ngaiiist 
tho illegal raising of these taxes tliat had taken 
plac(‘, eJiielly by tho advice of Buukinghuin, aud 
the mentioning of tho hated name created such 
tumult us to cause tho word irapoochraent onco more 
to bo uttered. It was enough to decide Charles to 
make nu oud of a parliament from which ho hud got 
all tliat ho wanted, aud which henceforth throatonod 
to be only a source of danger to his friend; and the 
samo day on which the impeachment question had 
como on again, he liniTiod to the House of I/orda to 
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proi'c^e tb!» (letosion. Jle went, in sueh liMte that 
the |>eeM ha^ not even time to pat on their roboa, 
aiuit they and the commong alike were oatonislied 
when they heard the pretences on which they weie 
to be sent home, and the declaration which followed,' 
“It may seem strange,” Charles exclaimed, speaking 
very hurriedly, “ that I oomo so suddenly to end this 
session, liefure I give my assent to the hills, I will 
' tell you the oanse, though I must avow that I owe 
the aoeount of my actions to (loci alono. It is known 
to every one that a while ago the House of Commons 
gave me a remonstrance, how acceptable, every man 
may jndgo; and, for the merit of it, I will not call 
that in question, for I am sure no wise man can 
justify it. Now, siiicxs X am truly informed that a 
second inmonstiancc is preparing for me, to take 
away the profit of iny tonnage and poundage, one of 
the chief maintenances of my crown, by alleging I 
have given away my right Iheioh) by my answer to 
your Itotition, this is so prejudicial to niewthat I am 
forbgd to end this session some few hours before I 
meant, being not willing to receive any more romon- 
stninces to wliich I must give a h.arsh answer. And 
since 1 soo that oven the House of Commons begins 
already to make faLso constructions of what 1 granted 
in your Petition, lost it lie woiso interpreted ir» the 
ocHwitry, I will now make a declaration concerning 
the true intent thereof. The profession of toth 
house-s^iu the tiiiro of harmonizing this Petition, was 
no way to trench upon my prci’ogative, they saying 
they had neither intention nor power to hurt it; and 
therefore it must needs bo jconceivcd that I have 
granted no now, hut only confirmed the ancioutt 
lijieities of m 3 'subjects. Yet, to show the cloarnoss 
of my iiy.ciition'i^aiMl th.al. I neither repent nor mean 
to recede from anything I have ju omisod you, I do 
here declaro m 3 '.self that those things which have 
been done, whereby many have had some cause to 
eScpcct tiio libel ties of the subjects to boitrenehed 
upon, which indeed was the first and tnie ground of 
the I’otifion, shall not hereafter,bo drawn into 
example for your prejudice, and on the word of a 
king 3 'oii shall not have the like canso to complain. 
But os for tonnage and ponndago, it is a thing 1 
cannot want, and was never intended by you to ask, 

. nor picant by me, I am sure, to grant. To conclude, 

I command you all llmt aTO hero to take notice of 
what 1 have spoken at this time to bo the true intent 
end meaning of what I granted you in j’our Petition; 
but especially you, my lords the judges, for to you 
only, under mo, belongs the iutoi-pretation m laws.” 
There could be no longer any doubt that, as far as 
lay in his power, King Chm-los would make tlio 
Petition of [tight a dead letter. 

The sudden and unexpected prorogation of parlia¬ 
ment produced but little effect among the people, all 
eyes being turned once more npon the prosecution of 
the war against the French king, in favour of the 
, Huguenots. While the House of Commons had been 
deep in the discussion of the Petition of Eight, a 
, fi^ond expedition hod sailed for La Eochelle, oon- 
[ eisting of about sixty vessels, four of them of from 
: one thousand to twelve hundred tons, seven of five 
' hundred, and the rest of smaller size, but all of them 
'Well armed, and abundantly supplied with ammu- 
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nition and provisions, tlm latter destined in great 
part for the mlmbitants or the besieged city. Buck'* 
ingham had taken great interest, and spout above a 
hundred thousand pounds of his own money, in the 
equipping of this fleet, to the command of which ho 
appoinieu his brother-in-law, the earl of Denbigh, ho 
himself deeming it unsafe to leave the conntry while 
parliament was sitting. Denbigh quitted Portsmouth ' 
on tho 1 st of Ma 3 ’’, and on the 11 th of the mouth 
arrived in the i»Sdstcad of La Rochelle, opposite the 
isle of Ed, where ho thiew anchor. Ho had hoped 
to sail right into tho harbour, but was infinitely 
surprised to find it bamcaded by an immense slouo 
wall, .in front of which, attaehod by chains, lay- a 
crescent-shaped chain of boats, bristling with guns; 
and his astonishment was nut lessened on perceiving 
that tho whole aspect of llio besieged eity Imd under¬ 
gone‘an extraordinary change since ho had seen it 
last, from on buaid tho fleet commanded by his 
brother-in-law. With a fertilitj' of icsoilicos and an 
energy, ti uly mai-vellous, liiohelicu had, in the few 
months since he hod assumed tho command jn chief 
of the royal annj', created works such os Europe had 
not seen since the time of tho Romans. Deeming 
tho capture of La Rochelle of the highest importance, 
less as a punishment of heretics than for the estab¬ 
lishment of a powerful ceutial government, ho had 
built a complete circle of fortresses, three leagues in 
length, and consisting of cloven'large towel s and 
eighteen redoubts, around llio city, so as to shut all 
the entrances from tho land side. Gigantic as was 
this work, it was nothing oompaiod with the rest of 
tho plan conceived bji tlio caidmal for locking up 
tho insui-genls in their great maiitimo stronghold. 
As long os tlio sea M-as open to them, and Eiigiarid ' 
was misticss of tho seas, he know they could not bo j 
conquered; and his gioatcst efforts therefore wore 
bent upon removing the Huguenots from tho ocean, 
and the ocean from tlie Huguonots. An Italian 
engineer, Pompoio 'J’argone, had proposed to him 
moio than two 3 'ears before to bar tho entranue info 
the harbour of La Eochollo, sixteen hundred y'ards, 
or nearly a mile, in hroadlh, by a floating stookado 
and stout iron chains; hut the uselessness of tho 
undeitoking in keeping out a strong enemy having 
boon demonstrated, Rieholiou hit upon a far mightier 
one, that of building a wall across tho sea. Louis XI11. 
laughed at tho idea as visional y, and all the military 
engineers wcio unanimous in assorting that it could 
not be done; but Rieholiou discovciod a mason of 
Paris, Tiriot by name, wlio said it could Ihj done, 
and he accordingly set him to do it. Tlio mason, 
with five thousand soldiers luuler his orders, began 
his taSk by sinking soveiul hundred vessels, loaded 
with Stones, along his lino of, sea wall,* and on tho 
top of them ho piled masses of granite, carried along 
upon tramwaj-s oonstnxcted on a now and ingenious 
modoL The waves swept away tlio first part of tho. 
wall as soon as it had reached the surface of tlio sea, 
but the mason kept on piling stone upon stone until his 
work was completed. In May, 1028, when the carl of 
Donbigh with his sixtj' vessels appeared in tho offing, 
tho ocean fortificUitiun had just been finished, a stndl 
ppeuing being left in the oontrefor he movement of 
tno tides, but which was guai-dcd In a strong foit on 
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each side, while four mor6 citadels, two on each of 
the extremities of tho wall, defended it in its whole 
length. Chained to tho wall seaward, IJenhigh 
connted twenty-four ships of large tonnage: while on 
the other side, with guns turned upon the TIuguonot 
city, lay thirty-seven more vessels, the decks swarm¬ 
ing with soldiers. Blchclicn looked with pride upon 
I^is work, which he had completed, ho said, with one 
little mason against three great fkings, those of 
Franco, of Spain, and of England. The king of 
England he justly counted last in the list. 

iTio cause of the Huguenots looked dospomte, hut 
was less so than it seemed to tho earl of Denhigh, 
who from the top of his own largo admiral’s sliip 
kept giusing with fear and trembling upon tho long 
lino of sea wall, and tho longer linos of forts behind, 
fioni which the cannon belched forth unceasingly. 
'J'licre was a gioat man without the walls of La 
Rochelle, hut there wore many greater men within, 
Tho metropolis of Fienoh Protestantism had no high 
towers, no walls of granite to oppose to its assailants ; 
but it had stronger defences than these in tho arms 
and breasts of ton thousand warriors, resolved to hold 
tho city, or to perish under its ruins. To show 
tlieir determination, tlii.y elected, on tlio third of 
March, 1G28, while Richelieu’s fortresses were rising 
on all sides, thieatcuing to crush them under tho 
weight of their heavy oidnancc, for their mayor and 
oommandor-in chief Jean Gniton, a man of iron, old 
captain of Huguenot fleets, nioulded in tho type of 
tho English senrkings of the Elizabethan ago. At 
the moment of his election, Jean Guifon rose among 
the Elders sitting in tho town hall, and stiiking tho 
table with his dagger, throatenod to kill with his own 
hand the first who should speak of snirender. 
Nine days after, on tho 121h of March, Richelieu 
attempted an assault, but was beaten biick with 
immense loss, even the women coming forward to 
hill I stonos upon the Gatholio soldiers. Ilis sea wall 
getting more advanced, tho canliual despatched a 
herald into the city on the 25tli of April, asking the 
Huguenols to yiedd, and ofTering them a comjdeto 
pardon, in tlio name of tho king; hul Guiton refused 
even to see Iho herald, throjitcuing that if another 
were to come, bo should be hung on the summit of 
the pharos ovoiloc'kiug tho port. Richelieu soon 
perceived that it would ho all hut impossible for 
him to take the city by storm, the more so as disaffec¬ 
tion was rife among liis own tioo])8, especially tho 
oflScers and nobles, jealous of his rise and the visible 
tighteuiiig of tho reins of govcrnmonl in his hands; 
•ind discarding all fiiithor schemes of assaults, ho 
proeoedod to starve tho city into Babmi8sion.i. All 
supplies by land and sea were rigorously cut off, and 
scvei-al iiileiLor commanders, who, against bribes, 
allowed smaji quantities of victuals to pass through 
their linoH, were shot rm tho spot. The system of 
terrorism had its eftect, and the store of provisions 
within the city having been consumed in tho long 
siege, hunger begun to reign when the end of April 
approached. Boundless, therefore, was the exulta¬ 
tion of the Iliigucnots on seeing, on the 11th of May, 
the English fleet under Uio carl of I'enhigh in the 
offing. All thought that tho end of (heir miseries had " 
come; they sank on their knees in the streets to offer | 


prayers to tho Almighty for*their release, bringing 
forth their last fragments of food ^ feast the 
poor and tho maimed, and the stem mayor himself 
could not pi event a tear of joy escaping his oy^e. 
Communication was immediatoly established with 
Denbigh’s ships, a number of bold sailors ofiering to 
risk their lives in pushing with the tide through the 
opening in the sea wall; and by them the English 
commander was told that thero would bo little 
difficulty for him, possessing tall ships and heavy 
ordnance, to silence the siuull batteries constructed 
by liicholicn on tho dyke, to out his way through 
tho chain of vessels on both sides, manned by very 
indifferent sailors, and more fonnidable in appear¬ 
ance than in leality, and to enter the haibour in 
triumph. But Denbigli hesitated, and instead of 
acting at once, set himself to wait, lie waited and 
watched, day after day, from tho lltli of May till 
the 18th; ho saw tho loyal troops making gigantiq 
efforts to si lengthen their fortifications on tho sea 
part and all along the sliore; ho saw them plartliiig 
cannon on every available point, and sinking vessels 
in the haibour entrance; and having oliseived all 
vtry carefully and veiy patiently, ho hoisted liis 
sails at tho end of seven daj s, gave tho signal to his 
fleet to veer round, and steered homeward. On 
seeing tho tall masts of tho English fleet disappear 
on tho horizon, a wild cry of rage and despair broke 
forth fiom the besieged Jliiguonot city. 

'riio cry found its echo in England. Even Buck 
iiigham felt the disgrace inflicted iqran tho English 
(.name through the dastardly timidity of his brothor- 
'Iri-law, and to atone for it made immediate prepara¬ 
tions for starting a third expedition, larger limn any 
of the preceding ones, to relievo l-i ItoclnJlo. 'J’o 
induce the Huguonots to bold out as long as possible, 
he despatched at once a vessel witli provisions, which 
safely got into tho besieged city, together with thp 
message that his majesty of England w'as fitting out 
one of tho most poweiful navies over soon on tho 
seas for their assistance, and that ho had made a' 
solemn promise to save them, whatever might happen. 
On receipt of this wolconto mossago, the negotiations 
which had been opened with Richelieu, under stiong 
opposition from the mayor, were biokon off; Jean 
tiniton, momentarily depused, was reinstalled* in 
powoi, and a law was passed sotting death upon all 
further attempts to treat with tho enemy. Thus tho 
month of Juno came to an end, and with it the small 
stock of fo(Ml within the city, reducing tho inhabitants 
to live upon rats* mice, and othqr venuiu, and to still 
t)i<^ pangs of hunger by gnawing skins and leather. 
All eyes were strained from mom to night in looking 
westward for the expected succours, but one Week 
passed after the other in vain hopes; the ocean rose 
and the ocean sank, tho fatal bar on tho harbour 
seemed getting higher and higher, and no ships 
with tho English flag, more dearly prayed for thto 
tho sight of angels, appeared on tho wide sea. In 
the middle of July st^ation liegan to do its work, 
and tho streets came to be filled with skeleton-like ‘ 
corpses; to reduce the number of hungry months, 
Guiton ordered all the cripples, tho aged, the help¬ 
less, and the women not capable of bearing aims, to m 
turned out of the gates, and bo driven towards the 
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enemy. ltioh«lioii reftsed to receive them; but the 
iron mayor would not readmit them cither, and the un¬ 
fortunates had to perish in tho ditches between city 
and camp, the royal soldiers firing upon them, out of 
pity, to end their miseries. Now a revolt arose in lire 
besieged city, spreading to tho counci 1-table, on which 
Guiton and the Elders were sitting in permanence, he 
with his brood dagger in frant. Two of tho Elders fell 
upon him, but ho shook them off as a lion would a 
pair of dogs, and driving them into the street, 
ordered that they should bo shot, which fate they 
escaped only hy forcing tho gates and running, 
at the head of (heir party, into tlio camp of the 
royalists. Joan Guiton, having "fow moro hopes left 
to conquer, and wishing for nothing but to die a 
honourable death, next pioposed to the friends that 
kept rallying round him, to issue fortliwith Iiim from 
tho city, to trample down all obstacles, to break their 
way to tho commandet-in-cliicf, and slaying him to 
throw confusion Inhj tho ranks of tlicirentoies. The 
scheme, which, it was admitted by tho proposer, 
would have cost every life engaged in it, was over¬ 
ruled in tho council of tho Elders; they still believed 
in tho ruler of lilngland, though Guiton warned them 
not to set tlioii tnist in kings. After some deb^^tes it 
was decided to despatch now mossisugors to tho Eriglish 
government, in addition to sevoiul members of tho 
Kohaa Diinily who had been aetirig fur sonio time as 
envoys of tho Froucli Protestants, with entreaties that 
the promised aid niighl bo sent without tho loss of 
another day. At tlio end of July the messorigeis 
presented to the Icing and Buckiiigliam their suppli¬ 
cation, oonclicd in the most touching language,^ 
imploring the king by all that lie held dear on earth 
and in Jicavcusdt) come to tho relief of the d.\ing 
Huguenot city. Gliailes appeared deiqrly touchcil, 
and with a great oath vowed tliat ho would hazard 
his three kingdoms to rescue La Rochelle fiom tho 
grip of Iticheiieu. • 

For once, Cliailcs soonied in carric.st, as well as 
Buckingham, although their earnestness was not 
groat enough to bo 1‘iee from iiidoleueo and selfishness. 
While parliament was sitting, both tho king and his 
friend woio too occupied witli their own allairs to do 
more than give oiders fur the equipment of the 
thiid F’lench exjiedition; but tho sessiou over, 
Buckingham wont in peisoii to Puitsmouth, to 
snporintend all Hie ai-rangmiicnts for getting the 
fleet, of which lio was to tako the chief command, 
ready for sea. 'I'ho pivparations wom^on tho 
grandest scale, Chailes devoting all tho money he 
was able to procui'o to tho purchase of ships, cannon, 
ammunition, and provisions, and Buckingham him¬ 
self contributing a quaitor of a million sterling of bis 
own money to raise the enterprise to the highest 
state of efficiency. By the niiddlo of August, Ports¬ 
mouth haibuur had como to bo crowded by one 
hundred and thirty vessels, ineludiug many of large 
size, as well as a number of fire-ships, and otliors 
ttwially prepared to break down and destroy 
Riohelieu’s sea wall, to attack it above and below 
water, and explode petards under the forts. The fleet 
was under onlers to sail on tho 2.'ith of August, and 
as tho day approached, Buckingham’s enthusiasm in 
t]^o undertaking appeared to increase, and he loudly 


declared to Benjamin do Rohan, marquis of Soubise, 
chief of tho Huguenot envoys, that ho would be tho 
first man to set his, foot upon tho dyke lieforo La 
RochcUo, “ to die or do tho work.” 'llio king, too, 
now went down to Porlsmonth harbour, taking up 
his quarters at tho mansion of Sir Daniel Norton, at 
Sonthwick, five miles from tho town, wliicli, and all 
the neighbourhood, began swarming with court ieis, 
sailors, and scidiors, besides crowds of Fieiieh 
refugees, who had aiTunged to sail in tho vanguard iff 
Buckingham’s fleet. Burkiiigham felt in high 
Hpiiits, his iniagiuation full of the glory he was going 
to achieve at tho head of bi.s mighty armament; ainl 
getting up on tho moniiiig of Satui'da}', tho 2:iid of 
August, he was in such “ well-disposed humour,” ns 
related by James Howell, that “he cut a oiipor or 
two,^ and licing ready, and having hocn under tho 
barbel’s hand, wont to hieakfast, attended by a groat 
company of commandoi-s.” Before passing into the 
room whoi'o tho hrcakf.tst was laid, the duke was 
mot bj Soubise and a number of other Frenchmen, 
who had news from La Rochelle, and “their dis¬ 
course, according to the naliual custom of that 
naliuii, and by tlie usual dialect of that language, 
was hold with that passion and vehemenco that the 
bystanders, who understood not French, did believe 
that they were very angry and th.il they used the 
duke very rudely.” In the midst of the noise and 
tumult, a man of tall stature and military appearani‘ 0 , 
who had been loaning agaiisst tho window of tho 
ajiartment, quietly stepped forward, diew a long 
knife from under his coat, stretched his arm over 
Buckingham’s shoulder, and plunged tlie steel into 
his breast, Tho stroke was nell aimed, going right 
to tho heart. “The villain hath killed mo,” the 
duke shrieked, and pulling the knife from his bosom, 
fell down dead. 

For a moment there was enormous confusion; tho 
whole glittering crowd seemed to get fiaiitic on 
beholding tho (luke, hut a few seconds IxTore tho 
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juler of XOngliind, stretcliodrUfoloss on Iho floor, stiff 
and stark.. “ No man,” according to Jjord Clarendon, 
“had Been the blow, or the man who dealt it; but in 
the confusion they wore in, every man made his own 
conjectures, and declared it os a thing known, most 
agreeing tW it was done by the French, from the 
angry discourse timy thought they hoard from them. 
And it was a kind of iniraclo that they wore not all 
killed in that instant; the soboror soat, that preserved 
thorn from it, hiiving the same opinion of their guilt, 
and only reserving thorn for a more judicial oxamina- 
tioil and proooodiiig," The oxoitoment having some¬ 
what suhsided, a hat was seen lying on the floor, and, 
picked up, was found to luive a jrapor sowed up inside, 
with the words, in writing, “That man is cowardly 
base, and desorveth not tho nain'o of a gentleman or 
soldier, (hat is not willing to saciifico his life for the 
honour of God, liis king, imd his country: let no man 
commend roe for the doing of it, but rather discom¬ 
mend themselves as tlio cause of it, for if God hud 
not (akon our heart for our sins, he had not gtmo so 
long unpunished.—John Folton.” ITiere could bo 
no doubt that tho hut and tho writing dune from tho 
assassin, and an immediate chose taking place after 
him, it was not long beibre a man without a head- 
covering was seen walking very leisurely along one 
of (ho passages of the house. “Hero is tho follow 
that killed the duke!” many voices cried at once; 
and others asking, “ Which is ho ? AVhich is ho ?” 
(ho man catno foi ward, and, with groat composure, 
exohumed, “I am hoi” Hound liand and ibot, he was 
canoed at once to tho guard-house, ^lulo mounted 
messengers sjiod away to cany to tho king the sad 
nows that liisfiiend and favourite had boon murdered. 

“ Itis majesty was at (he public prayci'S of (he 
chiiiuh,” Chu'ondon repoits, “ when Sir John Hip- 
posly eamo unto him, and, without any jiause in 
respect to tho cxoi-ciso (hey were peiforming, went 
directly to the king, and whispered in his ear what 
had fallen out. llis majesty continued unmoved, 
and without tho least change in hi.s countenance, till 
prayers wore ended, when he suddenly departed to 
his olmmhor, and threw himself upon his bed, 
lamenting, with much jiasaiou and with ahundauoo 
of tears, the loss he had of an excellent servant, and 
the hornd manner in which ho had been deprived of 
him, and he eontinnod in this melancholy and dis- 
cftmposHi 0 of mind many days.” There wore many 
wIjo fancied tho tears of his majt sty (o ho not aHo- 
getlior genuine, under tho belief, as expressed by 
Jjotd Clarendon, “that tho accident was not very 
nugratcfnl, or at least that it was very indifferent to 
him, as being rid of a servant very ungrtioiousio (ho 
people, and <ho prejuaieo to whoso peisou exceed¬ 
ingly obstiucted all overtures made in parliament for 
his service.”^ Tlio,o who know (ho king best, and 
who W(lie awaie how like his character was, in most 
respeefe, to that of his father, hold to this* opinion, 
w’hich, however, did not seem justified by tho manner 
jn which Cluu los trcalcd his friend's memory. He 
made amiiK provision for Bnekingham’s wife and 
childron, wateliing poreonally ovei their welfare, and 
lifcow'lse, says Clarendon, “ took a wondeifiil solicitous 
care for the jiaymont of his debts.” Tho latter act ofs 
fiiendship was deemed so marvellous as to create 


universal astonishment at 'court as among the 
. people. 

After remaining two days at Portsmouth, cross- 
examined by tho royal chaplains, who acted as 
judicial inquisitors, tho assassin of Bnckinghaia was 
carried in chains to London, reviled on the road by 
some over-zealous adherents of tho government, but 
openly praised for bis deed by many among the 
lower classes, “ Now God bless thee, little David!” 
an old woman cried at Kingston-on-'rhamea, ad¬ 
dressing the mnnlerer, who (o her seemed tho slayer 
of,wicked Goliath; and from many another mouth 
came the “ God bless thee!" before tho train reached 
the Tower, Put to interrogatorios before several 
morabors of tlio privy council, (he prisoner declared 
that his name was ,lohn Felton; that ho was tho 
younger son of a Norfolk gentleman in reduced cir¬ 
cumstances; that ho had been seiving as lieutenant 
in tlio expedition to tho isle of JhS’and had been ill- 
treated by' (ho duke of Buckingham, and that tho 
latter had likewise unjustly refused him a com¬ 
mission in the new enteipiiso. He affinned, how¬ 
ever, that personal motives had not driven him to 
commit the murder, but solely regard for (ho publio 
weal, bo looking upon the duke as “an enemy of tho 
people.” Tho iininodiatc instigation (o tho deed, ho 
said, had Leon a sermon to which he had listened at 
St. Faith’s church, in which tho preacher spoke in 
justification of every man being, in a good cause, 
the judge and executioner of sm, which ho inter¬ 
preted as spooially meant for him. Leaving tho 
church, he further told *ho examiners, he e.*.picd “a 
•Icnponny knife ” in tho window of “ a hyo-eutler's 
shop on Tower Hill,” and liaving purchased it, he 
made a sheath for it in tho lining ofiJiis poeljet, “so 
as it might bo drawn forth at any moment with one 
hand.” Being asked wlielhor ho Lad any con- 
fodeiates, he denied it energetically, and persisted in 
his denial oven when tlireatoiHid wftli tho rack. 
'J’he king expressed a wish tliat torture should be 
employed to diaw from tho criminal any secrets of 
which ho might be possessed; but tho judges who 
had taken the trial in Ivand sternly opposed it os 
illegal, and Bio chief examiner deputed by tho privy 
council, the earl of Dorset, after violently advocating 
tho use of tho rack, ended by condemning the.use 
still more violently. It was Dorset who had 
first threatened the piisoner wiBi toi-turo, to show 
his zeal for the murdered duke, with whom ho had 
been on rcry bad terms; and on lepoating his threats 
again and again,*he received at last an answer wbicli 
made him very quiet and thoughtful. “I have 
already told the whole truth,” Folton exclaimed, 
fiercely, “ and havo nothing more to say; but if 1 bo 
further questioned by torture, I accuse you, and you 
only, my lord of Dorset, to bo of conspiracy with 
mo.” The earl now camo suddenly round to the 
view of the judges regai-ding the illegality of torture, 
and huiriod on tho trial, which took place on the 
27th of November. Declared guilty on his con¬ 
fession, Felton was condemned to be hung at Tj'bum, 
and his body to bo taken to tho place where the, 
murder had neon committed, and there to bo hung 
chains on a gibbet, which sentence was carried mto 
oxGOution at tho end of a few days. His illustrio))* 
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Tiiciim had been buried*more than two months befme, 
in an extraordinary singular manner, little becoming 
the condition of a royal favourite, friend of two Icings, 
and Virtual mlor of the realm for more than a dozen 
yeora. The funeral ceremony took place at ten 
o’clock at night, on the 18th of September, “in as 
poor and confused a fashion,” in the words of an eye¬ 
witness, “ as hath over boon seen.” The procession 
came “marching from Wallingford House, over 
«igainst Whitehall, to Westminster Abbey, there 
being not much above a hundred monmers, who 
attended upon an empty oofBn, borne upon six'men’s 
shoulders, tlie dulro’s corpse itself having been 
interred tlio day l)eforo, as if it had been feared the 
people in their madness would have surprised it. 
But to prevent all disorder, the train bands kept an 
order on both sides of the way, all along fiom Wal¬ 
lingford House to Westminster Church, heating up 
their drums loud, and carrying their,pikes and 
muskets upon tlieir shoulders, as in a inainh, not 
trailing them at their heels as is usual at a mourn* 
iiig.” The empty coflin fomod a strange conclusion of 
a most stiangc career, unexampled almost in histoiy. 

On the very same day on which the coffin of the 
murdered favourite passed through the ranks «f the 
London train Ixiiids, the fleet which lie had equipped 
sot sail from I’oit*inoutli. Its command was intilisled 
by the king to the call of Lindsey, a man of moderate 
ability, wiili some cxpoinence of the sea, but chiefly 
rocommendod to (-'hailes as being an agreeable 
courtier and warm ad\ocate in the House of Lords 
of the divine light piin'niplo. Contrary wind^| 
kept the liugo fleet for some time boating about tlie 
Channel; and i^was not till at the end of nearly a fort¬ 
night, (fii the imiruing of tlio 30th of September, that 
the hundred and thirty vessels came to draw up in 
an immense orescent in front of Tia Koclielle, opposite 
lliuhelicu’s dyke. The spectacle was fo-aiid and 
magnificent in the extreme, but the cloudy eyes of 
the dying Huguenots had not vigour enough left to 
enjoy it.' Thieo-fourtlis of tho iiiliabitants of the 
unhappy city had perished^from hanger and disease, 
and tiie remaining fourth, scarce six thousand people, 

^ kept alive by imknovm and often horrible means, had 
hardly stieugth to drag their weaiy limbs along the 
raiuparis, and to point thoir heavy muskets at the 
crowd of enomios encircling tliora. Attempts at ne¬ 
gotiation had been made again and again by Kicholion, 
hut they woie stonily refused by tho mayor, Jean 
Guiton, who had come to nile tho bpsioged nity with 
a rod of iron; he alone now represented government 
and the assembly of Elders, and sitting at the council- 
table, with his great dagger stuck up in front, sur¬ 
rounded by a guard of fanatic Huguenots, not a soul 
dared to whisper a word aliout surrender. On his own 
brother pointing out to Guiton that they would have 
fdl to dio of hunger, “Well,” he replied, “as long 
as a single man remains to shut the gates, it will 
be enough;” adding, with a ghastly smilo, that if 
‘ ^ chance would have it that he should survive with but 
i one more, ho would draw lots with him who should 
; eat the otlier. Tho dread guard of the mayor, iron- 
f . hearted warriors, with souls full of love, and brains 
^ foil of hatred, grimly applauded his words, and on' 
p, >®e impulse, of the moment, lifting up their swords. 


' they took a fresh oath td conquer or to dio. Every 
ray of hope and of life now ceulrod in the anival of 
the English fleet; and again fiom eaily mom to late 
at night all eyes were strained in gazing touaids tho 
western horizon, until, when 'day after day and week 
after week had passed, some thousands of eves could 
gaze no longer, dim with the shadow of death. Hope 
itself had perished in the besieged city, when, in Ihu 
bright dawn of tho last day of Soptonilicr, llio long- 
delayed fleet was seen stri'tched out in the otling, tlio 
high ocean disappearing behind the forest of masts, 
and sails, and streamers, looking gorgeous like the 
vision of a dream. But there u us no token of joy au<l 
delight hoard within the walls of La Roeliello when 
the mighty armament apjiearcd in view; to tho 
Huguenots all life had become a fearful dream, ami 
thoyJiad coasoil to lungh and liad ceased to weep. Yet 
they had not ceased to pray, and the fiist stupor of 
mute transport ' overcome, they crept u])on * the 
ramparts, in view of tho sea, and poured out their 
souls fn thanksgivings to the Almighty. And many 
sanlc down to pray, and rose no moio. 

The state of tlio Huguenots of La Rocliollo was no 
secret to tho commander of the lOnglish fleet, hut ho 
went to work hoveitheloss ns if preparing for a show, 
instead of for the task of saving tliousunds of human 
creatures who counted their lives by minutes. I’or 
three long days, which to the dwellers in the doomed 
city seemed years, ho remained in ontiro inactivity, 
and on tho fourth oniy, ho moved forw.ard leisurely 
to the attack^upon tho Erennh squadron, mooied 
against tho sea wall. Tho eail of Lindsey, like his 
predecessor, tlie earl of Denbigh, seemed to he alto 
gether disinclined to fight, but Itichclieu soon foicod 
him into combat by assuming tho oflensivo.^ 'J’ho 
three daj's’ idleness had been enough to show tho 
great cardinal tho mould of which the now English 
commander was made, ami when Lindsey’s lingo 
crescent of sliips advanced, favoured by a strong 
tide, it found the French fleet ranged in battle oidei, 
with the king looking on from the highest citadel on 
shore, and Kichclicu himself standing in the centre 
of his wondoiful dyke, his red hat llajiping in the 
wind like the plume of a ficld-marsliHl. Before the 
English Md got their guns in order, the French began 
tiring, first slowly, and then faster and faster, till with 
the heat of battle increasing on both sides, a furious 
cannonade sprang n|) along the whole of the two 
lines, raising peals of thunder that seemed to shake 
tho ramparts of tho city, and clouds of smoke obscur¬ 
ing sea, and land, and skj'. Tho Inmult of tlie 
straggle kindled tho warlike aidour of tho iJngucnota 
withm the city, and taking to boats and small rafts 
which they had constructed, they M,tempted to 
assault Kichelieu’s dyke and ships from the one side 
while the English wore horahai'diug frpm'tho other. 
Joan Guiton and his men were near scaling tho sea 
wall, bill the cardinal’s quick eye had followed thoir 
movements, and they wore hurlwl back by a disoliai go 
from all the batteries, while at the same moment, a 
squadron of Ixcavily-armed vessels advanced towaids 
the Englisli fieot Without awaiting thoir coming 
Lindsey, who had seen several of his fire ships 
stranded, and great damage infii*' d upon others, 
gave tho signal to retreat, rosummg the position ho 
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had left in the niotniiig. The next day, the 5ih of 
October, the contest was renewed on both sides, but 
with lees spirit than Iteforo; and before noon arrived, 
a rising gale gave the English commander the pre¬ 
text to retire a dozen milos to the south, into the 
sheltered roads between the isle of Aix and Rochetbrt. 
From here, Lindsey sent envoys to liicboliou to 
negotiate in favour of tlio Huguenots, but the 
cardinal refused all iiitei course, tailing tho mes¬ 
sengers that tho king of France wuld not allow 
foreigners to inteifcro between him and his subjects. 
Tho haughty rojily was due to a great extent to tho 
fact of tho cardinal becoming certain that La Rochelle 
would Burrender in a few days, a now revolution 
having biokcu out in the unhappy city, resulting 
iji tlio pai ty inclined to peace getting tho upper 
hand. After tho iotro.at of llie Englisli fleet, Jean 
Gniton was the sole man loft advocating continnanco 
of dofcncc; and tho certainty of death by hunger 
appearing ^oo frightful a prospect to all tho rest to 
lie voluntarily chosen, they sent a deputation to 
Richelieu oflering submissicAi. Tho cardinal was 
human and gcneious enough not to drive his 
enemies to despair by exacting an unconditional 
surrender; and on promising the defenders of La 
Rochelle not only a complete amnesty, but likewise 
freedom of worebip, tho gates were tlirewu open at 
once. On making their entry into ilic city, Richelieu 
and his staff of ofllcers stood aghast at the sight that 
mot their eyes: there w’ero long iws oi ■ adaverous 
human forms stretched along the daik ar<‘.ides of all 
the thoioiighfares; the living men, terrible to hwk 
at in their grisly haggardnoss, seemed reeling about 
more than walking; and hundreds of them were 
l)oheld_ falling upon the royahst soldiers, touring 
tho bfead slung across their shoulders away from 
them, and devouring it in the road with untamcahle 
greed. 'J’ho cardinal immciliately ordered ample 
stores of provisions to bo hiought into La Rochelle, 
and to bo distributed' fi eely, which niunlflconco 
hiought tears into the .eyes of most of tho people, 
w'ho tell on their knees as ho passed along. But one 
man kept hold upright, his looks breathing defiance 
when face to f<u;o with Richelieu—the mayor, Joan 
Guiton. Approaching him, the cardinal first bent bis 
head and stiotchod out bis hand, treating Guifon as 
if still chief m.agistrate of the city and hea l of the 
Huguenots. Richelieu had ccmpn'icd tho iron major, 
and shown that he was fir tJic greater man. 

Tlie English fleet kept loitering on the coast for 
nearly a month after tho fall of La Rochelle ; and it 
was not till tho llth of November that the call of 
Lindsey, having lost seventeen of liis vessels, ondoiod 
the rest to retuin home. He had some fears regard¬ 
ing the reccptioo ho would meet with in England; 
hut his appn honsions wore unfounded in so far as ho 
himself lemamcd unmolested, tho lago of tho people 
about the disgrace inflicted upon the country venting 
itself against lh« new advisois of tho king, to whose 
orders, it vvae generally believed, tho defeat of the ] 
fleet and fall of riie Huguenot city was due. Tho 
enormous power %vliich Buckingham wielded had 
fallen on his death mainly into the hands of the 
queen and of Land, bishop of London, who cmploj «d 
llioir influence upon tho king, either directly 
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thronj^h dependants of their _*own making, for the 
estahliidimeiit of a fimi despotism, both in Siarch and 
state. The effects became visible almost immediately 
in a renewal and increase of all the arbitrary measures' 
so strongly complained of during the l^t parlia- 
mentaiy session, and which had given rise to the 
Polition of Right Illegal taxes continued to be 
raised as largely as over; men who refused tp pay 
them wore cast into prison ; and tlio Star Chamber and 
High Commission Court woro sot to work anew to sus¬ 
pend the conrso of ordinary law, and lopuiiish all those 
who entered tho slightest opposition to tho aibitrari- 
ness of tho government, cai'iy out tlio system of 
tyranny thus inaugurated, tools were not wanting, for 
besides the men liftwl into power by Buckingham, to 
whom Charles continued as warmly attached after 
his death us before, a number of otliors were found 
willing to assist in widening tho gulf liotwecn the 
people and the throne. Among the most notable of 
these was (Sir Tliomas Wentworth, distinguished up 
to this time as an opponent of royal despotism, and 
looked upon ns one of the chief Icailers of the popular 
partj in the ITouscof Commons, hut who had recently 
1)0011 made president of tlie council of tho iioith, with 
the ^igiiity of viscount. Ho became a renegade im¬ 
mediately after the assassination of Buckingham, tho 
difeajipearanco of tho favourite opening a wide scope 
to his ambition; and his example was follow'cd by a 
number of infoiior men, foimeily professed libeials, 
whom the king mado privy councillors, with tho 
distinct undeistaiiding that they were to aid him in 
annihilating (lie growing power of pai’liament. Of 
mis intention to commence the slnigglo foithwith, 
Charles made not the least secret, speaking of it to 
all witli w'liom he came into contact? and declaring 
it still more publicly in several of his appointments. 
Sir Richard Weston, oiio of tlio most unscrupulous of 
tlio creatures of the lalo favourite, and as such 
particulaiiy obnoxious to the people, w'as made lord 
treasurer, while Hi. Montague, a divine who bad 
sought idiiio and qiromotion by upholding absolutism 
from tho pulpit, and been jirosecuted on this account 
by tho House of Commons, had the hisliopric of 
ChiehosteT given to him; and anotlicr disciple of 
Laud, Dr. Maimvaiiug, who had bi-en condemued on 
tho same gimund by the jioors, obtained (ho doarfbiy 
of Wuroestor, which was followed by liis promotion 
to the sec of St. David’s. Under these circumstances, 
further doubts as to tho aims of tho king were im- 
possihlo f and all saw that tlio final struggle which 
W'as to decide wflother England should continue to 
be ruled by tho arbitrary will of a single man,more 
or less fluctuating according to the pressure exercised 
upon it by minions and adventurers, or whether tho 
laws and government of tho nation should Ixi formed 
and moulded by tho nation, could not fail to com¬ 
mence before long. There were some few who held 
that physical power would have to decide the great 
question in the end, but tho majority of the people 
seemed to he under the impression that the battle 
could bo fought on the floor of the houses of parlia¬ 
ment. On Wentworth taking his post as president 
of the northoiTi council, with evident willingness, 
like all apostates, to run into excess of zeal, John 
Fyro, his former colleague, shook him by the hand, 
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oxoWnung, “ We shali meet again in Westminster 
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The mooting soon came, and with it the first scene 
of the battle. Having bocnprorogned from the 20th of, 
October, 1628, to the 20th of January, 1629, parlia¬ 
ment opened on the latter day amidst a state of 
general excitement, cause^l both by the publication 
of the details of the ignominious French expedition, 
and the report of a very remarkable act of duplicity 
on the part of the king. The latter, was the first sub¬ 
ject of debate, started by a member asking, amidst 
the deep silence of tho house, whether the Petition 
of Bight, with the royal ansent thereto, h4d been 
duly enrolled among the statutes, according to the 
promise made by his majesty. An examination of 
tho Journals sufficed to show that the act was indeed 
enrolled, but with the king’s first evasive answer, in 
jilace of his legal assent, to whicli moreover tho 
speech which he had proiiouiiced on the last day of 
the session, which invalidated its mainpro'fisions, had 
Ixjon appended. On investigating tho matter further, 
it was found that the proper dooumonts had been 
given by tho clerk of tho House of Louis to tho 
liriutor of tho Join nals, who had then duly composed 
and struck off fifteen hutitlriMl copies, but lliat, Ijifore' 
they wciXi sent out, the attorney-general, acting in the 
name of the king, liad interfoiod, and ordered# tho 
false edition complained of to be issued from the 
press. The trick was so despicably mean that thn 
ooinmons, aroused though they were by the new 
dospolie tendencies of tho crown, felt all but ashamed 
to inquire too deeply into the subject, and, passing 
ft'Oia deceit in woii to deceit in acts, they proceeded,' 
willjont loss of time, to consider how far the settled 
provisioss of thes'Petition of Bight had been invaded 
and violated. They soon found matter enough for 
(lisoussion, reports coming in from all sides of extor¬ 
tions pinotised by the agents of tho king, of arbitral y 
arrests, of persecutions by tho Star OliambSr, and of 
a general di.si-egaid of the right of property and tho 
lives and liberties of thu subject. 'l%o case of a city 
mercliaiit named Bolls, a member gf tho house, 
especially attracted attentioi* by tho openly oxpiossod 
tendency of tho executive to violate the laws of tho 
land. On his I'cfusal to pay certain illegal duties, 
the merchandize upon which it was laid had been 
confiscated; and tho complaints made by him and 
protests of an appeal to parliament had pi oduccd no 
other result than the mocking reply, “If the whole 

f arliamcnt wore in yon, we would take youisgoods.” 
fc was enough to rouse tho ire of life commons, and 
tho officers who had uttered tho words wore at once 
summoned to attend beforo a committee of the house. 
Most unexpectedly, the king stayed the summons, 
avetwing that tho persons complained against had 
acted under his orders; he at the same time invited 
the two houses to meet him at Whitehall for an 
^explanation. Tlio meeting took place on tho ap- 
piointed day, tho 24th of Janiiaiy, biith the lords and 
l^nunons being numerously reprinted. Chailes 
|a©livorcd a very curious address, tho obvious purport 
Kf which was to create a division among his antago- 
inists by detaching the upper from the lower house, 
nnd bringing the former over to his own interest. 
■‘The core I linve,” he exclaimed, “to remove all 


obataolcs that may hind* tho good conespondoncy, 
or cause a misunderstanding, betwixt mo and this 
paiiiament, made mo call you hither ut this tiim^ llie 
particular occasion being a complaint ktcly moved in 
the lower house. For you, my lonls, I am glad to 
take this and all otlier occasions whereby j ou may 
clearly understand both my words, and actions, Ibr as 
you are nearest in degree, so you aio the fittest 
witnesses for khigs.” dharles ended by demanding 
that the duties of tonnage and poundage, constituting 
tho chief revenue of tlio crown, should ho granted to 
him, not for one year only, but for life. It was 
equivalent to asking to relievo hiiniof the necessity 
of summoning parliament any moio for the rest of his 
reign. 

A few days were enough to show tho king that the 
' comqions had not the least intention to abdicate the 
important position to which they had risen. Instead 
of complying with his wi.sh and legalizing obnoxious 
taxes, they sot themselves to discuss, tho groat 
roligiotis questions which occupied all tho earnest 
men of tho nation. That the king was striding fast 
towards Boman Catholicism, dragged on both by liis 
consort and by I^aud, whose infimuice over him was 
daily growing, very few could doubt who watehed 
both his words and his actions; and it became of the 
highest necessity thoreforo to put a stop to a move¬ 
ment which threatened to place* tho nation again 
into bondage, political as well as religious. It hud 
been disoovorod some time beforo that in tho last 
J'rench expedition gross deceit had been used, no 
relief of the dbrenders of La Bochello having over 
been intended, hut, on tho oontrary, the queen and 
her party having zealously worked at tho destmetion 
of the llugnonots; and the certiiiuty that this anti- 
Protestant policy w'as still reigning was sufficient in 
itself to excite groat apprehensions among the people, 
and engage Iho most earnest consideration of tho 
commons. Almost immediately after tho conference 
at Whitehall, it w'aa decided by them tei eslahlish a 
committee on religion, the .action of which soon 
absorbed the almost exclusive altontion of the house. 
Ou the 2nd of February, instead of tho bill upon 
tonnage and poundage, which he was e.'tpoeting 
anxiously,'Iho commons presonte’d to Chailes a 
petition asking him to appoint a day of general fust 
ou account of the distressed slate of the foreign 
Protestant churchea Tho king replied, with much 
truth, that fighting would do tlie foreign churches 
far more good than fasting; hut ho derogated fioni 
the answer by telling the }ietitioncr8, in the sumo 
breath, that be would not allow tliem “ to meddle 
with ueligion” beforo they had voted his taxation 
bill. Tho injunction not to meddle itas rather a 
spur than otherwise', the commous being fnllj' aware 
that the question of loligion, at which Jkis majesty 
professed to sneer, was at the very basis of tbeiv 
existence,* and acting upon this conviction, the 
debates on tlie forbidden topic became more and 
more excited. “ Tho misfortunes we suffer are many,’" 
Sir John Eliot exclaimed, in an impassioned speech; 
“Arminianism undermines us; popery comes in 
upon us. They mask not in fctrang** disguises, but 
%xpose themselves to tho view of tin orld. Tn tJie 
search of those, we have fixed our os not on the 
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actors, the Jesttits and pricks, but upon their mastors, 
those who are in anthority. You have some prelates 
who are their abettors; the great bishop of London, 
we know what he hath done to favour them. 'J’his 
fear extends to some others: the lord treasurer, in 
whose person all evil is contracted, both for the 
innovation of our religion, and the invasion of our 
liberties, he also is a groat enemy of the common¬ 
wealth. I have traciri him in all his actions, and I 
find him building on the grounds laid by his master 
the groat dnko: he is secretly moving for onr inter¬ 
ruption. And from foar tliey go alKmt to break 
parliaments, lostf parliaments should break them. I 
find him the head of all that parly, the papists, and 
all tlio Jesuits and priests derive from him thoir 
shelter and protection.” Soon after Sir John Eliot 
had sat down, a thick-set man, wiih a swollen and 
inddisli countenance, a sharp and untnnablo voice, 
dressed slovenly in a plain cloth suit, creased linen, 
old-fashioued ruffles, and a hautUess hat, rose to 
address the house. “ I have hoard,” ho stuttered 
forth, “ from one Hr. Beard, that Hr. Alabaster hath 
preached flat popery at St, raul’s Cross, and that the 
bishop of Winchester commanded him, as his diocowu), 
to preach nothing to the oontraiy. And Dr. Main- 
waring, BO justly censured for his sermons in this 
house, hath been prefeirod to a rich living. If those 
are steps to chui'ch proforraent, what may we not 
expect?” “What may wo not expect?” the bhrill 
voice repeated. All eyes wore turned upon the 
speaker, who appeared to ho a now man in the house. 
“Who is that sloven?” Lord Digby" inquired of his , 
friend John Hampden, memlxsr for VVendover. “ That 
sloven,” Hampdon replied, quietly, “ whom you see 
Ihoro, who hath no ornament in his speech; that 
sloven, 1 say, if wo should ever come to a breach, 
which God forbid: in such a case, I B,iy, that sloven 
will bo the greatest man in England.” The sloven, 
just sent into the House of Commons by tho electors 
of the borough of Huntingdon, wras called Oliver 
Cromwell, 

Tho attack upon bis new advisers, the Eomanist 
bishops, oxasprated the king as much as that made 
in tho preceding session upon his groat favourite; 
and to erubh tho dclwito opened by Sir John Eliot, in 
ibo bud, he forthwith resolved to prorogue parliament, 
with a view to its dissolntiou. On rising, the same 
day on which Eliot had spoken, tho 2nd of March, 
the Speaker, Sir John I’incii, announced from Uie chair 
that ho was tho bearei' of a message from tlio king, 
commanding him “ to adjourn the house until Tuesday 
oomo seven-night following,” or tho 10th of March. 
A number of members at once rose, protesting against 
the order oh the grojnid that the right of adjourn¬ 
ment belonged to the house and not to his majesty ; 
and Sir Jtibn Eliot, suiting the action to tho word, 
in disregard of the royal message, brought forward a 
remonstranco against the further levying* of illegal 
imposts. I’lio Speaker refused to put it tp tho vote, 
upon which a violent tumult broke out in tho house. 
When it had somewhat suhsided, John Selden, 
member for Lancaster, held in high respect by all 
for his groat learning and eminent knowledge of the 
law, sucoeodwl in obtaining a hearing. “Maste# 
Siioaker,” he cried, “ you eauuot retuso to put Uii> 


question when we command" you. Wo sit here by 
command from the king, under tho great seal, And 
you are by his majesty, sitting in his royal chair 
before both houses, appointed our Speaker, atid you 
therefore cannot refuse to do your office.” Trombu^ 
all over, tho Speaker pleaded that he had the express 
command of the king to cease his functions after 
delivering tho message,after whichdeolaralion ho made 
a movement to quit tho house. But he had no sooner 
risen, when tho door was locked by those nearest, and 
a number of members pounced upon Sir John Finob, 
took him by tho shonldors, and held him down by 
force in his chair. Others, adherents of tho court, 
hurried up at tho same time to sot him free, and a 
strange scuffle ensued, enlivened by tho screams of 
the faint-hearted Speaker, who took to ivocping like a 

f loat boy. “ I do not say I will not,” he oriiS, With 
ig tears running down his healthy cheeks, addressing 
the hard hands that clasped his sliouhlors; “ 1 do not 
say 1 will not, but I dare not. Do not seek my ruin : 

1 dare not sin against tho command of my bovoreign.” 
It was in vain that John Selden pleaded and aignod 
with Die poor Speaker, and oven that his near lolativo, 
Sir Heniy Heyraun, niomhcr for Ilytho, addressed 
himnin a tone of mingled contempt and indignation. 

“ I am sorry I am your kinsman,” Sir Henry cried, 

“ foi you aro a disgrace lo the oountiy, and a blot 
iqiou a noble family. All tho dangers that will 
Jbllow, nay, our destruction, shall bo laid by posterity 
as tho issue of your baseness, and shall bo remorahorod 
u ith scorn and disdain.” “ I propose for my part,” 

, ho added, “ that since tho fellow will not do his duty, 
that he bo called to the bar, and a now Speaker Iw 
chosen.” 'Jbe proposition was not accepted, tho 
menibors behind tho oliair protostiiig that .Sir John 
Finch was quite in their hands, and us good as riveted 
to his seat, “ Owl’s wounds,” one of them, Benjamin 
Valentino, member for St. Germans, cried, “ ho sliall 
sit still fill it pleases us to rise.” Deep silence now 
ensued, in tho midst of which Denzil Holies, eldest 
son of the carl of Clare, and member for Dorchester, 
oarao forward, to road a solemn remonstrance drawn 
up by Sir John Eliot, “ Whoever,” tho remonstranco 
ran, “shall bring in innovations in religion, or by 
favour seek to extend, or introduce, iwpory and 
Anrlnianism, or other opinions disagreeing iron, tho 
true and orthodox church, shall be reputed a capital 
enemy; whoever shall counsel or advise tho taking 
and lev 5 ’ing of the subsidies of tonnage and poundage, 
not being grantetl by pailianiont, or shall he an actor, 
or instiumoiit, Ihcrcin, shall bo likewise reputed an 
innovator in tho government, and a capital enemy to 
this kingdom and commonwealth; and if any mer¬ 
chant, or other pen><>n whatsoever, shall voluntarily 
yield or pay the said subsidies of tonnage and 
poundage, not being granted by parliament, ho shall 
likewise bo reputed a betrayer of the liberty of 
Englatid, and an enemy to tbo same.” Tho remon'* 
stranee was voted by acclamation, amidst tremendous 
exoitoiufjnt, which had not yot subsided when a loud 
knocking, as of heavy arms, rosoniided a^nst the 
door, together with tho shout of many voictes demand¬ 
ing admittance in tho name of tho king. Charles 
arrived at tho Houm* of Lords and summoned 
C&mroons to the bar, and none of them appeai:ing,iuM 
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thd'^er of the Blaoli* Bod reporting that the door 
.ww looked against him, had ordered the captain of 
the guards to force it open. A conflict seemed immi' 
nenC and manj hands were grasping the hilts of 
their swords; but prudence prevail<^ at the last 
moment, and the door Ireing unlocked, a short vote 
was passed adjourning the house to the 10th of 
March, after which the majority of the members 
dispersed in all directions. Only a few of them, 
headed by Sir John Finch, who was drying his tears, 
wont to the barr of the lords to bow before the king. 

llio broach now was complete. A few days after 
the scene in the House of Commons, Sir John Eliot, 
Donsil Holies, John Scldon, and six otlmrs who 
had taken a prominent part in the proceedings, wore 
arrested and sent as close jjrisoners to the Tower, 
under the accusation of liaviug instigated the people 
to sedition. On the day to which parliament had 
been proiogued by his order, the lOtfi of Marcli, the 
king wont in great state to the House of* Lords, and 
without requiring the attendance of the commons, 
pronounood sentence of dissolution. “My lords," 
Charles exclaimed, “I never came hero upon so 
unpleasant an occasion, that of dipsolving a parliament, 
and thoroforo moti may have some cause to i/^onder 
why 1 should not rather choose to do this by com¬ 
mission, it being a goncinl maxim of kings tojoavo 
harsh, commands to tlieir ministers, so that they 
tbomsolves bo left to execute only pleasing tilings. 
Yoi considering that justice as well consists in the 
punishing of vice as iq, reward and praise of virtue, I 
thought it nocossary to com i hero to-day, and declare 
to you, and to all the world, lliat it was merely thi 
nndutifiil and seditious carriage in the Lower IJouso 
that hath maifc the dissolution of this parliament*, 

I and you, my lords, are so far fiom being any causera 
of it, that J take as much comfort in your dutiful 
demeanour as I am justly dissatisfied with tlieir pra- 
ceedings. I'ut to avoid mistakings, let nft toll you 
that it is far from mo to adjudge all the house alike 
guilty, for as I know there are many there as dutiful 
snbjoots as any in the world, so 1 know that it was 
only somo few vipem among them tliat did cast this 
mist of undutifulness over most of thoir eyes. To say 
truth, there was a good number there that oould not 
flii^ntected with this confagion, insomuch that some 
did express their duties in speaking, which was the 
goneiat fault of tho house the last day. To conclude, 
us these vipers must look for their reward of pnnish- 
mont, BO you, iny lords, must justly expect* from mo 
that favour and jprotoction that a gflod king owetli to 
his loving and faithful nobility. And now, my lord 
keeper, do what I have commanded 3 ’on.” Bowing 
to the ground, and then raising his head again, tho 
lord keeper cried, “ My lords and genljomcnof the 
House of Commons, tho king’s majesty doth dissolve 
tilts parliament.” To speak to the people, as well as 
to his “faithful and loving nobility,” Charles immo- 
I diately after issued a proclamation, justii^jg tiio 
sudden dissolution of the third* {mrliamont of his 
reign, aud» intimating very distinctly his intention 
not to'summon another for a long w-hile to como. 

I, “ We have showed,” ho said, “ by our frequently 
meeting our people, our love to tho use of parliaments^ 

I yet the lato abuse having for the present driven us 


unwillingly out of that axiurso, we shall accuimt it 
presumption for any one to prescriho any <iiuo unttt 
us for parliaments, tho calling, continuing, and dis¬ 
solving of which is ahvaj’s in our power. Wo shall 
bo more inclinable to meet in parliament again when 
our people shall see more clearly into our interests 
and actions, and when such as have bred this inler- 
niption have received thoir condign punishment.” 

It was impossible for the king to expose with moio 
frankness his aim of establishing a govenimeut as 
absolutely despotic as any the woild possessed. 

The first slop of Chailes in tho new liolent course 
in which ho had embarked, was to take his revenge 
iipm tho imprisoned members of tiie House of Com- 
nioiis, or to send “ tho vipers ” to “ condign punish¬ 
ment.” To effect it, the ancient parliamentary 
privilege of right of speech had first to lie overthrown, 
and fooling somewhat doulitfiil whether it could bo 
done easily, with a duo ohservanco of legal forms, 
Laud advised the king to inquire lieforchimd of tho 
judges how fiir they would lend thouishlves to the 
scheme. This was done accordingly, and with results 
somewhat unexpected to Charles. A few of tho 
highest legal ftmetionarios, looking wistfully about, 
doubtful wlietbcr, in the impending 8toi*m, (ho 
parliamentary ship oould help being wrecked on tho 
rock of kingly power, gave mysterious and evasive 
answers to the question as towlioihor tho rcpicsenta- 
tives of tho people were liable to punishment for , 
thoir aotion.s in jiarlianiont; but tho greater number 
of tho judges, including all those of an inferior grade, 
replied by a direct and distinct negative. In the 
meanwhile, Sir John Eliot and his tellow-prisoners 
had sued for writs of habea.s coi 2 in.s; but tho attorricy- 
I general opposed tlie return on tho jilea that they 
were detained for notable contempts, and foi stirring 
up sedition, alleged in a warrant under tho king’s 
sign manual. On tho oounsol for tho prisoners 
urging the iiisuflicioncy of this return, ninoiig others 
as being opposed to the iiriucijdcs kid down in tho 
I’ofition of Right, the atlorncj’-gcnoial staitled his 
hearers by the assertion that the I’otition of Right 
bad never received tho king’s absent, and w'as no 
law, and that, oven though Ins majesty in his innate 
gpodnessaaight feel inclined, should occasion ofler, 
to keep tho ininciplos of tho Petition in view, their 
exidanation must be left to him. 'J'lio judges hesi¬ 
tated what course to take, fearing the king, and j’ot 
dreading tho wrath of future jiarliaraents; and in 
the end, to steer a middle coimo, they sent a hutnhle 
petition to Charles, telling him “ (hat by their oaths 
they were bound to bail the jirisonera ; but deemed 
projvpr before they did so, or pnblislicd tlieir njiiuiona 
therein, to infonn his majesty thcicot, and humbly 
to advise him, as hod been xlono by his noble pro¬ 
genitors in like case, to give lus consent to the bail.” 
Ijooking with proper disdain ujain bis judges, of 
whom spoke as “ oracles and riddles,” the king 
did not even reply to their petition, which led to 
the issue of tho writs of habeas corpus. Rut though 
issued, they oould not bo served, Chailes rosoriing 
to the mean artifice of removing tho prisoners from 
tho Tower, and sending fihem to other prisons for a • 
■ time, until the writs had lapsed The indignation 
aroused by this proceeding, amo* g the lawyers as 
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well as lUo i>eople at larga, had Iho oonscquonce of 
somewhat choosing the heat of the king’s resentment; 
and the attorney-general was ordeiod to dro]) the 
prosecution against six of the imprisoned memhoiu 
of tlie House of Ootnmons, and only piepare chavgos 
against the remaining three, Sir John Eliot, Denzil 
Holies, and Benjamin Valentino, the first two for 
words spoken in parliament, and tlie last for violence 
(o the Speaker. U'ho trial ciuno on hofore the judges 
of tho court of King’s Bench in Ocjtohor, after the 
prisonei’s had hocn suffering close confinement for 
nine months, and ended in a voidict of guilty, and 
the condemnation of the accused to toms of imprison¬ 
ment and fines varying in amount. Bonjamin 
Valentine, “hecauso,” as staled in tho judgment, “ho 
is of Ic.ss ability than the rest,” was ordered to pay 
a fine of five hundred pounds; Denzil Holies of one 
thousand pouiuls; and Hir John Eliot, described as 
“ tho greatest offender and the ringleader,” a fine of 
two thousand pounds, and to all was decreed imprison¬ 
ment “dunng tho king’s pleasure.” Holies and 
Valentino were liberated afterahout eighteen month.s’ 
confinement; hut Eli* >t, tin own into a liorrible tindci - 
gionnd dungeon ii tho Tower, with water oozing 
hetwec'U the stones, and without tho allowance of 
fire oven in winter, was killed at tho end of tlireo 
years’ snflering. It was a murder eommlttod by 
Charles which noithor pail lament nor the nation 
could over forget or foigive. 

Having punished tlio enemies of Ids prerogative, 
tho king sot himself with great zeal to fill liis 
ti'oasuiy, choosing by picfcreuco such* moans as had 
been condemned rcjieatcdly as illegal in tlio ITouso 
of Commons, Tho duties of tonnage and poundage, 
with sovoial other aihitrary irajiosts, wore not only 
levied as bofoio, hut greatly angmontod, and the 
goods of all lefiactoiy taxpayers distrained without 
mercy. Heavy punishments vi'oro inflicted, behidos, 
upon all persons who sliowod tiio least resistance in 
words or deeds to tlio oxtoilions practised upon tlu m, 
the Star Chamber tribunal in all such cases pouncing 
down upon tho offender, who could deem themselves 
fortunato if e.scaping witli their lives. On one oc¬ 
casion, a w'calthy morehant and alderman of London, 
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William Chamliors, was arrested for refusing to pay 
an enormous impost upon a halo of silk; and bmng 
carried before the privy council, a sense of intoler¬ 
able injury moved bini to exclaim “ that in no part of 
the world wore merchants so sorowed up as in 
England: even in Tnikey they had moie encourage¬ 
ment.” Though only uttered before a few members 
of tho government., tho remark was deemed a libellous 
pnhlication, and the Stai' Chamber, into which he 
was dragged, oondomned. Chambovs to pay a fine of 
two thousand pounds, and to ho imprisoned “ during 
tho king’s ploasnre.” Tho unfortunate atdermah had 
to remain in gaol for above six years, and wis turned 
out at last a Is'ggfir, with tho utter min of his 
fortune as well as his health. Examples like these 
went far to produce at least outward quietness; tho 
taxes flowed in freely, and the roj’al exchoqujgjio- 
oame bettor filled than it had been for a getmaum^JT 
However, tho money did not come in ttki fast; for 
groat as w«s Hie supply, the giccd of the courtiers 
was greater, and the cxtravag.'iiice of tho queen’s 
I household alone was suffieient to devour tho jiroduco 
<if all the imposts that could bo raised in tho kingdom. 
To supplement the sources of revenno, tho advisers of 
Charjos, chief among thorn the lord treasurer, Sir 
Itiehard Weston, who hud boon raised, after the dis- 
Holufjonof parliament, to the poomgo under the title of 
earl of rortland, practised several other moans for ex¬ 
torting money, sonro of them old and some new. One of 
these was tho revival of an oksolete custom by which 
all who were qualified were b<mnd to take up their 
knighthood or jiay a fin® for not doing it. J}y cn- 
fforriing this species of feudal tribute as strictly as 
could be done, (fiiarles managed to press about a 
Imndi-ed thousand pounds out of trite laiKiowning 
class, but not without raising for himself about a 
hundred thousand enemies in the banio d.iroction. 
What omhittcred still moio the dissatisfaction caused 
by the taiftipon unwilling knights was a paitial i evival 
of tho ancient finest laws, by which the king claimed 
all the lands couring within tho deseiiplion of royal 
forests. Many of these domains had been “disa- 
forc.sted ” for gonomtionsf and fallon into the pos¬ 
session of private owners, chiefly among tho landed 
gently; but they had to give up what they considered 
tJioir propel ty on the more demand of tho solickor* 
g>-neiul, no prescription being allorved to ho pleaded 
against the crown’s title. Tho foiests of Epping and 
llaiuault in Essex were so extended by these royal 
claims at*to incindo nearly the whole county; the 
boundaries of ltdekinghain Forest in Northamplou- 
bhirc were enlarged from six to above sixty miles; 
and a groat part of the New Forest in Hampshire 
was taken away from private owmers and added to 
tlio crown property. At tlio same time, enormous 
fines were imposed on all trespasser, and many 
noblemen and gentlemen suflbrod severely for their 
eiicniachraents, while others, tho earl of Southampton 
araonatho number, were entirely, ruined by the con- 
fiscati^ of their Tands. Though advantageous as a 
fiscal measure, tlio step proved one of J,ho gravest 
political blunders which even so unwise a king as 
Ohailes could commit. Hitherto, the chief element 
tresiating his despotic encroachments had been within 
tho population of tho larger towns, tho crowds 
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^atbored in iho fulds of Furitankm, and tho industi-ial 
and tnoj-oantilo clamsea in gonei-al; Lut he now 
oToatod a new enemy, more formidohle than any yet 
arrayed i^ainst him, among tho landed aristocracy. To 
reconcile the foimerwasa comparatively easy matter; 
Cliarles needed hut keep the promises mmlo in as¬ 
senting to tho Petition of Right and govern with 
fairness and justice, discarding priests and Jesuit 
prelates, for whom poisonall^ he felt little inclination, 
and tho classes which had hitherto ojtposod him in 
parliament would liavo woreliippod him. Tho in¬ 
dustrious citizen, loyal to tho core of his lieart, 
wanted nothing but to ho loft alone, and to enjoy tho 
fi nit of his labours in peace, anxiously ready at any 
time to hecomo a faithful and obedient subject; hut 
it was otherwise with the new class which, with 
terrible imiinidonce, tho king seemed bent upon 
making Lis enoniios. All pailiaincnt and tho people 
might absolve Charles, hut the angry sqniies from 
whom ho had taken their lands would ho'cortain to 
ho Lis unforgiving foes till death. 

lly the vai ions linanciul expodionts to which ho 
had lecouisc, the king foimd tliat ho could raise 
money enough to defray the expenses of court and 
government during a time of peace; but it wa^ not 
sufficient tor aggiossivo purposes, and being still 
nominally at war with Pinnce and Spain, he hastqped, 
immediately after tho dissolution of pailiaincnt, to 
enter info negotiations with both Imuis XIJI. and 
Philip JV. Since tho hlnglish govomment hail been 
content to leave the Huguenots without stipulation to 
the niorcy of their sovoieiga, there was nothing to 
impodo an amicable arrangement with that coint," 
and a few ambassqdoiial interview’s sufficed for t ho 
coiiclusi«n of a ieoatj, which catno to ho signed in tho 
autnnm of 1629. With Spain tho difficulties wcio 
somewhat greater, not, however, on account of any 
unwillingness on tho part of cither J’liilip IV. or liis 
ruling miiiisteV, Count (Hivarez, to enter intU fiJondly 
relationship, hnt beean.so of tho i-esistance of the 
queen, wlio seemed dotermiued now^or tho fiisl timo 
to make hor iiolitical influence openly felt. Having 
solely tho interests of her*nativo country at lieart, 
Honiiotta Maria did all that was in hor power to 
cross the arraiige-inent with Spain, and sncceeCIcd so 
far aS to stop foi more than a year tho signature of 
tho treaty of poaco, ardently desired by Charles and 
all his now advisers, as well as by every member of 
tho S|taTiish govenimeut. To overcome tho opposition 
of the queen, Olivarez finally hit upon thoenrions 
expedient of intrusting the diplomdStic negotiations, 
instead of to oidinary ambassadors, to eminent artists, 
a class of persons for whom her majesty, with llio 
true Medici blood in lier veins, had always shown 
partioular fondness. 'I’ho first man piokeA out by 
tho shrewd Spanish minister for tho purpose was 
Balthasar Geibier, a native of Antwerp, distingnislied 
as painter and sculptor, but more distinguished still 
as a most accomplished courtier^and man tho 
world. He commenced his ambaskidorial car«r by 
inviting Charles, his queen, and all tho ladies of 
honour to a supper which cost above a thousand 
pounds, and in return brought him the hononr of 
knighthood, together with the pei mission to paint ' 
the jiortraite of both their majesties. It was a de¬ 


cided progress ill dipluuuicy, the f.iet Inung certain 
that Spaniards and Jlnglishmen could not kill each 
other as long as Sir Balthasar was busy with bis 
bruhli; bowever, tho negotiations went on wy 
slowly, and to aoeelcrato them, and assist the artisl^ 
ambassador, Olivarez desjiateheii a second in Ibe 
pei-son of tho illnstriouH Totcr Paul Rubens, now in 
tho height of his fame, and eonsidoied the greatest 
painter of tho ag*. Rnhens arrived in England early 
in 16;J0, and having lieen icceivi-d with tho greatest 
distinetiori at court, immediately took up tho Ihroad 
of diplomat with sneli skilful handling that peace 
was eoiicludod licforo the sninnior had come, though 
tho actual signing of tho tioaty by Cliarles and 
I’hilip IV. did not take place till tho month ol 
November. Both kings showed their grafiludo to 
the fipioiis artist by kniglitiiig him, in addition to 
which Charles gave him a comniissiou to paint thO' 
ceiling of tho hanqnoting-honse at AVhilehall, at a 
cost of three thniisaiid pounds. Rotor Raul Rtihena 
joined to all tlicso presents one of his own, by taking 
unto himself a young and exquisitely liauitiful wjfe, 
Helena Foilrment, a native of Bruges. Hilena was 
sixteen, and Reler Paul fifty-Unec; but the union, 
like everything else tlio world-famed painter under¬ 
took in tbo coni-so of his life, proved foilunate and of 
Lapjiy issue. Having thrown ofl' tho grey care of 
politics, Charles made the iiupt4u]s of the great, 
diplomatising artist the object of some biiJliant court 
festivities, ill return for which distinction tlio hiltei 
exerted himself to bestow immortality niion tho first 
Stuart king of'Englimd. While Sir John Eliot was 
dying in jirison, and every champion of freedom and 
of justice was Ininted after and poi'seeutod, Itubcns 
was busy at W hitehall painting tho ap(>!heo.sis of King 
Jamos. 

Tho ye.ar in which Rubens came to England, and 
pc-aco was concluded with Spain, was jnoductivo 
bohidcs of an oceuironee important to tho nation, and 
which hrimght t.ho domestic felicity of Cffiailos k> tho 
cnlmiiialing point. On the 29th of May, lO.'tO, the 
(lucen gave birth to a son, who in baptism obtained 
tho name of Charles. It was not tho fiist offspiing 
of tho royal mariiago; for in tho preceding year 
HeniiettasMaria had brought forth a male child, 
but wliicli bail lived only long enough to gne lise to 
a vigorous eft'ortof thcpiie.sts of her majesty’s hoiiso- 
hold to gain it for Rome, by tho adminisliation of 
certain rites, and an equally determined efibil of (he 
I’rotostant chaplains at court to defeat the “pojiihh 
plot.’' Pulled al«)ut between tho exciled waiii’Ui. 
of the two creeds, the poor infant, a weakly and 
sicklyJittle thing, had died ; and to prevent anothei 
fatality of tho kind, Charles himself took to looking 
after his spouse in her new jiibgnancy, and this time 
succeeded in keeping tho baby alive, though with 
some difiiculty. Some timo previous fo tlie birth, 
efforts, dil»l6matio and otherwise, commenced fo add 
to the niimlior of priests and prie.stly agents 
smuggled into tho royal household, tho French am¬ 
bassador, marquis de Chateanneuf, going so far as h, 
insist on tlio appointment of a liishop, as well as of a 
physician, specially att^'hed to the (pieeti. Cliarles 
'steadily refused, notwi&sl 'nding which the olforod 
physician made his appivianco at eouit, iulioduced 
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by Uj 0 niar€[ni8, wbo blaridly pleaded bis own in- 
atruotions as an offset to the king’s objections. The 
pride of Charles being ronsed by Ihoso repeated at¬ 
tempts to upset his autimrity oven within the walls of 
his own honsojhe got rid of the crowd of intruders by 
forcible ejectment; but the French priests or bishops 
wore no sooner gone when the trouble began with 
the English bishops. The gj-cat question, which 
stirred the court to its very fouifftations, was who 
should ba])ti/.o the baby; the right was claimed on 
the one side by Archbishop Ablwt, representing the 
more liberal section in the chujch, and on the other 
by Bishop Laud, loader and head of the Bni.all but 
cnergistio party accused by Oliver Cromwell of 
proachitig “ flat popery.” Legally, the right belonged 
to the primate, the arcbbisliops of Canterbury being 
]»08S08Sed of the ancient privilege of acting as. ordi- 
iiaiios of the household of the king and qnocn 
wherever it might bo, and to perform all the rites of 
the chuichi for the morabors of the royal fami^; but 
after some slight hesitation in the matter, tne king 
overruled the claim, and appointed Land to perform 
the hajrtisni. To leave no doubt as to the reason 
which had given rise to the selection. Bishop 
Williams, the late lord-keeper, one of the chief ad¬ 
versaries of the “flat popery” party, was excluded 
from the gcucial invitation given to the other chuich 
dignitaries, for which he revenged himself hy re¬ 
marking that if present at the baptismal ceremony ho 
could not have joined in the last fiur words of the 

{ irayor composed by Land for Iho occasion: “ Double 
lis father’s graces, O Lord, upon him, if it be 
possible." The words, half ludicrous and half 
hlasphemouB, and justly characterized by the bishop 
of Lincoln as “throe-piled flattery and loatlisomo 
rliriiiity,” w'eie, novertbeless, by special command of 
Ijaud, inserted in the public prayers for the new 
prince of Wales, and proved sufficient to stifle what¬ 
ever little enthusiasm there existed for the birth of a 
heir to the throne. The report of Iho event had been 
received by the ruritans thronghout the kingdom 
with indifference, if not with sorrow and displeasure. 

“ 1 roinember,” Bishop Ilackot left on record, " that 
iK'ing at a tow'n in Glouccstorshiie when the nows 
eaino of the prince’s birth, there was groat joy shown 
by the parish, in causing bonfires to Ikj made, and 
the bells to bo rung, and victuals to be sent to those 
of (bo younger sort who were most busily employed 
in tlio jiublic joy; bai from Ibo rest of the house.s, 
lieiug of the Prosbylerian or I’nritan party, tliero 
came neither man nor child, nor wood, nor victuals, 
their doora being shut close all the evening as in a 
time of general mourning and disconsolation.” • “ One 
of their leading men,” the bishop continues, “ scmnled 
not to obw'rve at an' entertainment, whilst others 
were expiossing their satisfaction, that he saw no 
great tau«o*of joy in it, for that God had already 
bettor provided for ns than we had deservedin givitig 
such a hopofiil progeny by the queen of Bohemia, 
brouj^ht up in tlio refonned religion, whereas it was j 
uncertain what religion the king’s children would 
, follow, hreught up under a mother entirely devoted ■ 
to the church of Romo.” Cliai les, who liked to speak 
of the Puritans as visionaries, was right si> far thalP 
they enjoyed very clear and distinct visions, though 


not as religious enthusiasts fhoroly, but as %‘Beeing 
politicians and statesmen. 

The hope and trust which drew tho'* hearts of tJie 
Puritans of England towards tho descendants of the 
king’s sister, the ciownless queen of Boheipia, was 
stirred by some remaikiihlo events which took place 
in Germany shortly after tho birth of tho prince of 
Wales. Ever since the commencement of the fright¬ 
ful war waged by tho house of Austria for the 
extei-mination of Protostantism in central Europe, 
the cause of tho reformers had been proceeding in a 
downward oonrso; against them weio arraj'ed tho 
best disciplined troops, tho strongest artillery, and 
the most skilful generals in existence, and for them 
there was nothing but a iiumbor of weak and de¬ 
tached bodies of volunteer soldicis, zealous for the 
truth, hut without good military commundors, with¬ 
out warlike experience, and almost without arnis. 
I’rotostant England, tho only natural ally from whicli 
Protostant’Gormany could expect jiowerful assistance, 
sufficient to keep on oven teims with the mighty 
enemy, was looking on, not coldly, but helxdessly; 
and tho offers of Franco to give aid, not from 
religions sympathy, but out of jioliticul joalonsy, 
liciiig made to create profound distrust, nothing re¬ 
mained for tlie small phalanx of tho soldiers of 
the refoimation than to fight the hat.tlo singlo- 
lianded, and with very small chances of success from 
tho oommoncement. Whatever Ihoso chances of war 
were, they wore dispelled by the result of tlio first ton 
years’ struggle, wliich ended in the scatlmcd foi-cos of 
the Protestant Union being beaten, on all xioiuts, and 
’ com|>ellod to retreat to the border’s of the Nether¬ 
lands and tho lowlands on Iho North Sea and tho 
Baltic, while hordes of llungaiianat Spaniards, ami 
Italians, brigands more Uian soldiers, went ravaging 
all the rest of Gormany, burning cities, towns, and 
villages, rovolling in murder and tiro most hwriblo 
Climes, and stamping out all signs of indiisti'j' and 
civilization in ono immense track of liro and blood. 
All liopoH of saving their lives, their property, and 
tbeir religion, had begun to vanish from tho hearts 
of tiro followers of Liitlftr, when on a biidden thore 
oecurred a change so mighty and so extraordinary as to 
strike amazement among tiro iiopulatious of Germany, 
and raise among the jiious Protestants a belief ih (he 
direct intorferonco of heaven. On tho IdtU of June, 
lotto, two weeks after tho hirlh of an hoii-apparent 
of England, Oristavus Adolphus, king of feweden, 
lauded in Pomerania at the head of iiitoen thousand 
men, to save Jbbtestantism in Germany, if not on the 
continent of Europe, from utter extinction. The 
army ho brought scorned absurdly small for tho grand 
object in view, and so entirely inadequate to cojre 
with the fighting savages, more than a hundred 
thousand in number, enrolled under tho banner of 
Kaiser and Pope, that Uio chiefs of the Catholic 
I League, on hearing of tho arrival of tho Scandinavian 
j moDtn’ch, nicknamed him “ tiro Snow King,” prophe¬ 
sying he and his ai-my would melt in going soutii- 
ward. But tho fifteen thousand Sw’edes of Gustavus 
Adolphus did not dissolve in striding southward from 
the Baltic shore, but marched from victory to victory. 
They were not mere soldiore fighting for pay, or. 
ambitivur, or any other worldly oauso, but stately. 
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men, fondar of psalms tlian of battle 
sonW commencing ihoir daily wort with prayer, 
thb& heuids firmly grasping the hilts of their avenging 
swords, but their eyes more firmly directed towards 
ail-avonging heaven. As they marched onward, tlie 
whole rabble of mnideiors and assassins, representing 
the papal armies, flew before them like ebatf before 
the storm; and in the course of a few months tlio 
greater part of nortliem Germany was cleared from 
priests and brigands. Never before had the nations 
of Nnrope beheld the outward aspect of Ib’otostantism 
in BO grand a fom as in the fifteen thousand warriors 
of Gustavus Adolphus. 

Among Iho English Protestants ilio sudden ap¬ 
pearance of Gustavus Adolphus ns saviour of tlio 
Tcfoimcd faith in Geimany created the most profound 
excitement. It found vent in the streets and tlio 
pulpit, and even in the privy council chamber voices 
were hoard for an alliance of England with the 
Swedish king. Charles himself apiMiared*not at all 
disinclined b) the proposal, deeming it would load to 
tlio I’ostoration of his brother-in-law, the prince 
palatine, for whom ho felt some affection; however, 
being well awaie tliat ho cotdd never dream of en¬ 
gaging in war without tlio assistance of parliament, 
he carefully suppressed his feclmgs, professing tb bo 
able to do moio for tlio Geiraan Protestants by 
diplomatio negotiations than by force of arms. * To 
show his ability, the king forthwith appointed a 
special ambassador to proceed to the ooui-ts of Austria 
and Spain: but before the envoy had yet started, lie 
allowed himself to lie persuaiied to cmliark in another 
scheme, strongly niaiked by that duplicity which i 
characterized every one of his aotiims. The new 
plan to yhicli Oliailes gave his approbation consisted 
in furnishing armed assistance to the Swedish king, 
though' not ojion but in secict, and in such a manner 
that it should apjmar to the Catholio princes with 
whom ho was* geing to negotiate as if don* against 
his own will and cxjiress order. It was through the 
poiBuasion of the (jiioen,always bontjupon advocating 
the interests of Franco, tliat Charles, was brought 
to adopt this notable scheme^ the author of which, the 
marquis of Hamilton, was moreover his kinsman and 
one of his personal favouiitos, and as such did liis 
best# to carry the project into execution. James 
Hamilton, third marquis of [iaiuilton, and subso- 
queptly first duke, who was now lieginning to play a 
prominent part at court and in iho govommonl, had 
only reached the ago of twenty-four, but bii^ skill in 
intrigue, worthy of an older head, was showing itself 
already to a remarkable degreei Having formed the 
acquaintance of Chai'lcs wdiile prince of Wales, he 
made the best of it after liis accession to the throne, 
when ho was appointed successively, in spite of his 
youth, master of the horse, a gentleman of the bed- 
ebamher, and a privy councillor. While Buckingham 
was in power, ho sided with him and against the 
queen; but after the death of the favourite he 
executed a graceful turn, and entolhid himself ijfaong 
the ardent followers of her majesty. Though not in 
the habit of selecting new friends from old enemies, 
Henrietta Maria made an exception in the cose of the 
marquis of Hamilton, owing'to very peculiar circum¬ 
stances. Among tlio throng of oourtiors in the royal 


household was a handsoiius outh of graceful manners, 
Henry Jermyn, son of the vioe-eliambeilain, Sir 
Thomas Jounyn, who had obtained Iho favour of the 
queen to such an extent, and so visibly to all eyes, 
that tho strangest inmoniswero current icgardlng 
their intimacy. Over this jiorson .lames Hamilton 
obtained, hy means not voiy honourable to cither of 
them, a decided influence, which led to tho hotmyul 
of certain secrets^iffeoting tho character of tho queen, 
and still further, to lior majesty becoming tho wann 
friend and juitron of tho marquis. Backed by her 
iufluenfial support, Charles eonsentod to give to his 
young favounto the sum of one liundi-cd thousand 
pounds, with pennission to enlist six thousand men, 
half English and half Wcotch, and lead them to tho 
assistance of tlio king nf Sweden, The work was 
accomplished succossfully, Hiongli not so secretly .as 
Charlbs would have wi,sited; and early in tho 
autumn of 1 OIJO, tho English-Scotcli force, consisting 
of six regiments of foot Siddiors, hmded at the moufli 
of tho Oder, and soon after offeoteil a jmibrion with 
the army of Gustavus Adolphus, on its niandi towards 
Silesia. Ilaralltou’s men were received with great 
joy by tho German reformers, who lield them to lie 
tho forerunners of mightier aid, happily ignorant of 
tho origin of tho enterprise, and of the charaotov of 
tho knot of courtiers and iutiigneis that wore guiding 
tlio destinies of rroteslunt England, 

Tho assistance given by Hamilton’s brigade to 
Gustavus Adolphus and the cause of Protesiantism 
proved of tho slightest. Partly owing to wont of dis¬ 
cipline among ttiio ill assorted and untrained soldicis, 
and partly to tho entire inefficiency of their j’ontlilul 
commander, they gained no other renown than that 
of fighting in tho rear of tlio Swedes at l'’raiikfort-on- 
the-Oder, in the spring of Ifidl, and siihsequently, 
on tho 7th of September, in the great battle of 
Leipzig, in which Gustavus Adoljdnis achieved a 
decisive victoiy over General 'J’llly, nttoily an¬ 
nihilating tho forces of the Catholic League, and 
freeing Goimaiiy from tlio Baltic to the Danube. 
Befoio this event, the six regiments led by iriimilton 
had dwindled down, through famine ami disease, 
caused by tho most wretohed mismanagoment, to 
loss than ojio half their original strength, and having 
come to qnanel wiUi all tho offieois, and all the 
officers with him, tho marquis decided upon relin¬ 
quishing his command, and leaving his men to-their 
fate. Erabaiking in haste, ho suddenly rcap|)earod 
at tho English court, to tho delight of tho king, but 
less to that of tho queen, who had been clierishing 
expectations that a glorious death on the battle-ficl.l 
would-be in store for tho friend ami conlidaqt of Lor 
favourite. Jn common justice, tho aw^jd of death, 
with deduction of glory, should have been moled out 
to him even now, and there wore not wanting voices 
demanding that the marquis ought to ho hung for 
deserting^his troops in the field; hnwovor, tho cry 
was vain and useless, and James Hamilton could 
afibrd to despise it, sitting under tlio shield of the 
king ns well as tlio queen. Upon the latter ho 
established new claims of gratitude, soon after his 
return to Englami, by taking licr part in a c“outest 
,that engaged tho atteifiio’i of both their majesties 
and of tho whole court !o an infinitely higher I 
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degree than the victorios of Gustavus Adolphnn, some repairs, by a ceremonial with which the Capn- 
the life and death struggle of the German nation, chins themselves declared tliemsolves higlily pleased, 
and the fate of Protestantism. One of the queen’s At the bishop’s approach lo the western (mferanco 
maids of honour, a noble lady of the house of of tlio church, some of his attendants cried out in 
Villiors, had boon seduced by llenry jermyn, her a loud voice, “ Opn, open, yo everlasting doors, that 
favouiito; and the affair causing groat scandal, and the king of glory may'enter.” 'rhorcupon the doors 
coming to the ears of Ghar]es,'ho had decided that flow open, the procession entered, and Land, Mling 
the profligate youth should repair by marriage the down upon his knees, raising his eyes, and extending 
wrong ho had done, or, in case of irofiisal, should bo his arms, exclaimed, “ This place is holy; the ground 
comniitfcd to the 'JWer. However, the judgment is holy: in the name of the Father, the Sun, and the 
was easier deli^orcd than cariied out; and those who Holy Ghost, I pronounce it Imly.” Advancing next 
did not know it hofore, soon found that Henrietta triwards the chancel, (ho bishop took up dust imvoral 
Maria had eomo to have the upper liand over her times and threw it into the air, and when near the 
(OTisojt, She sticnuouslyinsisted that Henry .Termyn wmmunion-tablo, now styled tho altar, he took a 
should neither marry tho fair and unhappy VilHcrs written book, from wliich ho pioiiouneed curses 
nor go to tho Tower; and* being possessed of far upon all who should lioncefoith profane the holy 
more detorinmalion than her royal lord, she in the place, bowing to tho east at tho end of every curse, 
I'lul carried her point. During the contiiinanco of and calling out, “Let all the people say Amen.” 
(his intrigue, and struggle for dominion between Tho cui*8os were followed by prayers, and those by a 
('hallos and his spouse, tlio whole crowd of courtiers sermon, after which Laud adnmotitoied the sacrament 
split into two parlies, culled resjiectively “tli« king’s in a maniior entirely novel to most of iho spectators, 
side” and “ Uie quoon’s side,” all men of prudence. Approaching tho table, ho made several low hows, 
foresight, and duo regard of their own interests, and slowly going to tho side where tlio bread niul 
such as the marquis of Hamilton, ranging themselves wine were standing, hidden under a thiok cover, 
naturally umlor tho latter division. It was not long bowed seven times more. Ho then, after reading 
lioforo the open secret became generally known that many prayers, went to the bread, and geutly lilted 
England liad jiussed from Ibo sceptre of Charles up Jlio napkiu uiidoi which it was laid; but on a 
under that of Heurietta Maria. glance at it suddenly dropped the napkin, flew hack 

One of tlio first uses which tho queen made of her .several stops, bowed thrico iow'ards it, and again 
newly-acquired power wus to rccul; her old house- drawing near, repeated his bows. He next laid 
hold, turned away so summarily by Buekingliam, his hand ujion the cup containing the wine, but 
and to increase it by a whole colony of Capuchin instantly withdrawing jt, retired, went bowing ro- 
friars, rmnnmendod to her by her mother as ]>ar- tpeatedly, retired onco more and advanced again, and 
ticularly zealous and active in the soareh after pro- finally seized tho olialico. Tho corcinoiiy ended by 
M'lytoH. The friars had not boon many montJis in tlio bishop faking tho saeranicnt Wmsclf, jfnd dis- 
Englaiid, when tliey found that tlio private chapel ponsing it to a few of his chief atlcndHiits, but 
assigned to the Itoman Catholics of tho household allowing none of tho inferior clergy, or of tho con- 
wus not by far largo enough, whereupon tlio queen gregation, to bo partakers. Laud’s doings wore 
extorted the cunscnt of her husband to build a now repoated*froni mouth to mouth, crcalitl^ undisguised 
and spacious chmcli for them within tho quadrangle horror among tlio I'uiitans, It was known that tho 
of Somerset House. To add to the boldness of the king intended to make him primate of all England, 
step, made to oxasperato to tho utmost not only tho as soon as ho could get iid of Archbishop Abbot, 
riiritans, but the whole mass of earnest Protestants, already under the royal disgrace, and i I was whispered, 
llenrieltiv Maiia took a piido in showing at a yuiblio moreover, that ho had received the ofter of a cardinal's 
ceromoiiy tho yuit she had taken, andyforced her hat from Itonio. Withsuchroports, tlio apprehension 
husband to take, in ueroiumoibiting the Iieietic- of England falling again under the dominion o£ the 
seeking Capuchin fii.irs. “Her majes'y with hor pope ceased to be a incro ahumiiig rumour, but got 
own hands,” recorded ‘in eyewitness of iho si'eno, the belief of the nation. 

.“lieliuid to lay tho two first coiner stones of tho It detracted nothing from the abhorrciico wliioh 
church, with a silver plate of equal divisions hotwcon tho rnntaiiical part of tho jiopulatioii began to feel 
tlioni, which stones, in (ho presence of two thousand towards tho queen, as tho author of the whole Kome- 
poople at least, the priests consecrated with gieat ward moveiueut manifested in tho government, that 
ceremony, having caused to bo engraven uppn tho while oiicouraging tlio spread of iliese ceromonies 
upjier pait o’’that pla to tho pictures of thoir mu jostles of the ancient church upon wliich tho Protestants 
as fouiulers, and oil 4110 lower side those of tho looked as bliink idolatry, to tho utmost of her power, 
(.'apncLiiis as consocrators.” Tho ceremony in itself she was indulging at the same time in personal 
was enough' to initato and enrago tho pooplo, and amusements considered absolutely vicious and.ini- 
tho indignation kept on increasing at the sight of not moral. At tho beginning of November, 1(531, the 
only 'laily pnKioasions of priests and fiiars, hut of queeia gave birth to another child, a daughter, 
the gradual spread of Roman Catholic ceremonies in baptn^d with infmenso pomp hy liUud, the name 
the London ehimdies, and all placi's of worship under of Mi^ being given to hor; and as soon as sho had 
tlie control of Land ond his adherents. Not long aftpr recovered from hor confinement, a series of theatrical 
tho laying of the foundation stone of tho Somerset roprosontations took place at court, in which hor 
TIouso establishment. Laud ro conwHa'ati'd t^t. Catho-i majesty came forward as an actress. As yet, no lady 
rino Creed cliilroh in the city, which had undergone i had ever dared to apjiear on tlio stage in England, 
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for al&ongh the consorl of Jamos and hor attendahts 
had performed in court masques, llieir acting was 
mute,' and little more on the whole than a dis¬ 
play of fancy dresses with dancing. Great, thete- 
fore, was tho horror of the people on learning 
that tho queen was publicly porforming, before tho 
courtiers and other persons invited, at a theatio 
erected in Whitehall, not only dancing and in 
female costnmo, but reciting speeches and singing 
songs. Tho first play in which she took a princiiKil 

C art was called “ tho Queen’s Pastoral,” and written 
y Walter Montague, second son of tho earl of 
Manchester, a handsome youth, highly in the good 
graces of her inajosty, so much so os to attract the 
enmity of Henry .Toriiiyn, whoso own indepondont 
code of morals did not free him from tho pains of 
jealousy. The nows of the Whitehall porforniatices, 
with the rumour of many matters connected with 
them, incensed tho I’nritans and all earnest Pro¬ 
testants as much as the protection of (’apnfliun friai-s, 
and muimneiies inhodiiocd into the service of tho 
church of England, and tho public indignation 
found vent in a number of paniplilcts and books, 
reflecting, with more or loss violence, upon tho 
immorality of stage pla 5 ’S and players. Very shgitly 
after tho acting of “the (incen’s Pastoral,” Laud 
showed to lior majesty a book fiesh fioni the pjoss, 

^ called “Ilistn’o-Mastix, the Player’s Scourge,” wiittcn, 
as stated on the titlo-pago, by “William I’lynno, an 
Utter-banister of Ijincoln’s Inn,” in which theatrical 
performances weie dosoiibed as “the very pomps 
of tho devil which wo renounce in baptism,” the 
proof being in “tho roneumng authorities of sundry' 
texts of yciipfurc, of the whole primitive Church, 
of fifty-Jivc syiied.', and councils, of seventy Fullicrs 
and Ohristian wiiters, and of above one huiiilreil and 
titty foreign and doiucstic Protestant and Popish 
authors.” Tho bishop, witli great zest, pointed out to 
yenii*;tt.a Ma*ii.i a particular passage cliarjftjforising 

“w'omen actois” as “iiotoiions w-which put 

her into fuiious anger, and in her wage she lan at 
01100 to the king, calling upon liim to vindicate hor 
honour by tho oxcniphuy jwiiishnicut of tho libeller. 
'J’ho epitliet wdiicli oxas]»or.itcd her majesty, she 
dooming it jiorsonal, was not meant as such, tho 
“ Histrio-Maslix ” having been published several 
weeks previous to hor nppouruneo on tho stage; 
however, iiaiul, althongli tlioionghly well informed 
in the matter, took oaro to cncourngo the mistake by 
hints and insinuations, his object being to» punish 
tho author for attacks upon Inraselfl More than a 
year befoio, tho “Utter-banister of Lincoln’s Inn” 
had brought out a book rolleoting severely upon the 
doings of tho Komish party in tho church of Ungbind, 
which the bishop ot London had boon unable to 
prosecute, owing to the friends of the author ob¬ 
taining for him protection against tho proceedings 
of the Iligh Comtnis.sion Court. Land now deemed 
it time to take his revenge, and having inflamejk tho 
queen, a royal mandate was issued for oommttting 
Prynne to close custody in the Tower, prepariitory 
to being put on his trial before tho Star’ Chamber. 
Tho bishop little knew, when obtaining the signature 
of Charles to the order, to what a storm, centering 
on his own head, it would lead in tho end. 


In selecting William Pvynno for persecution, as 
one among a hundred writers who wore attacking 
his innovations in tho church. Laud intoudod to 
strike terror in tho Janks of tho Puritans, l>ut tho 
extreme severity with which ho wont to work do- 
teated its own olijoct, and served only to iiuuoaso the 
bitterness of tho strife. After heing shut up for 
many months in a damp and lionihlo dungeon, the 
author of tho “ IMstrio-SIastix ” was put on his trial, 
chained with tho same crime which bad brought Sii 
•lohii Eliot and his colloaguos bi (ho Tower, that ot 
having incited tho people to sedition. Tho accusation 
was perfectly absurd in this case, Pryuno’s liook, a 
huge quarto of more than a thousand closely printt'd 
jiages, which ho had taken seven yoars to tximposo, 
lioing nothing moro thlin an oxiiohitiou of Ihiritun 
I views conecining worldly amusements, such ns 
dancing, drinking, acting, and similar diversions; 
and though tho expressions employed in ('ondemning 
these evils were veiy strong, they woio not more so 
than t.lfoso in cuiTcmt use at the time. Tfie gicati'st 
Bovority of tho author was diioctod against stage 
]>lay.s, though ho naively admitted that ho had only 
bixm onco to a tlioatie, inveigled by false fiiciids, 
and on tliis cx easion had sat duiiTig the whole of tho 
pcrfonnanco with his liat over his eyes, inwardly 
shocked at tho “cxorhitant corruptions” that wcio 
taking place in his own iminodiato iieighlioiuluHid. 
Ills chief aigumciit against the stage, licsidos its 
ininiorality, was that many of tho classictil dramas 
that wore poifoiincd would load to a lovival of 
idolahy; and’ho dwelt strongly upon tho fact, 
almost incrcflihlo, but asserted to bo tiuc, tlial. 
“nlmvo foity tboiisaud play.s” had boon written 
within a few years, and many of llicni “printed on 
better pqier than the IJiblo itself.” lie mcnfioiiwl 
further, as a mast shameful thing, th.it “tiny have 
now their female playeis in Italy and most I'oieign 
parts, and they had such French women-actors in a 
play not long since personated in Blackfi iars’ play¬ 
house, to whieh tlieio was great resort.” Together 
with stage jilays, lie sti'ougly eondomiied love-locks, 
hair-powder, tho oflbinmato l.ishioiis of the men, and 
tho Cl oppod hair of “ onr mcn-womon iiionstei swhile 
dan..ing h(i oliamoterized as a thing “ to GexVs and 
Christ’s dishonour, religion’s scandal, chastity’s ship 
wiook, sin’s advantage, and tho otcmal ruin of many 
prwdoiis souls,” “Dancing,” ho added, “yea, oven in 
queens themsclvos, and tho voiy greatest pusons, who 
aio mo.st commonly devoted to it, hath been always 
scand.'doiis and of ill n'pule among the saints of (I'od ” 
Laughing itself Pryiino eoiideimied as “eachirnialioos 
imboctiining a Christian,” and to the oidinaiy plea 
for so-called innocent amu.sonieiit.s, ho replied that 
if ntcessaiy in the conn tty, there wa.s no need foi 
them at least in Ijondon, where men could go and 
hear evcelleiit soimons almost ovciy day fti the week. 
Perhaps theio wore a groat many Ihiglishnien, siiicoro 
Protostaiits otherwise, not agreeing enliiely with 
tho author of tho “IlistiioMastix;” but fow, on tlio 
otlior band, though opposed to Ids views, could deny 
thft his aims wore sincere and well meant, tending 
solely to benefit his follow-meti On putting \\ illiam 
i’rynno on his trial, thorefo Ijaiid thiow out a fiei-eo 
challenge to Puritanism, ! "id, changing bis foimer 







J,'W.IrjiTitii Iwre file lords' of fbo 
iii^beir oboqpwiid tlirOe dajs, and created tho 
oxtfaordinai'y bxeiteJtient among tho people, 
on. ftcootmt of the subject in cjimstion, and the 
. in^nt speeches of the pmecnting party, resembling 
more the language of Spanish iniiiisitors than of 
'l^glish judges. Prime’s defence to the charge of 
stirring up sedition was as cahn as sensible; he 
made a solemn afHmation of his entire attachment 
to the king’s j-khsoii and government, declaring “that 
he had taken his oidh of allegiance and supremacy in 
, the univejsify of Oxford and inns of court, whore he 
had taken his degi-ecs, and lllat it never enten'd into 
his thonglits to a])provo of schism and sediuorg but 
that if ari 3 'thiug in his iKwk had, contrary to his own 
njcaning, t> niisconht7T.irtion towards lus majesty’s 
govennuen., lie was ready to prostrate himself r t liis 
majef.tj'’s fc( t aud crave pardon and grace.” 'l^iis wtis 
not wliat Laiul and-his Star C,'hainber confederates 
wanted; and diowning tho mod<! 8 t defence of tlie 
J'tiritan writer under a tonont of abiise, oontinned for 
Novoral days, they finished by passing upon him a 
senteuce of all but unlicaid-of cmelty. “Wo are 
troublod licio,” oxclaimed Loul Chief Justice Eichai’d- 
Hon, a tool of tho lushop of Lotidon, “ with a monster, 
nay inonstinm horrendum, infoime, ingons. I do not 
think this i’vyimo is the whole 7 . i itor i|i the book, 
but that Ihci o tiro many heads and liands in it besides 
himself. I would to God in heaven* that the devil 
and all else that had thc-ii heads and liands therein 
wore here; foi 1 think they oio iJl-wishors to tho 
slato, and desorv^e severe jmnishmont. For the 
liodk, 1 do hold it a most s'-aiidalous, infamous 
liliol to tho king’s majostj', a most pious and religious 
king, and to tho queen’s majesty, a most excellent 
and gracious cpieen, sneh a one as this kingdom 
ne\or enjiyed tho like, and I think tho earth never 
li.'id a hot lei." Kext, the earl of Dorset, courtier 
ranged on “ tho queen’s sides" broke in with a long 
and extravagant tirade, exhorting his colleagues 
ill the Star Clianilier to punish tlio author of tho 
“ llistiio Mastix’’ with tho utmost sevciity. “It is 
not,’’ 01 led the call, “the attonioj'-general that calls 
for judgment,, but it is all mankind; they arc tho 
pailios uggiicved, and they call for jmlgaimt. This 
i’lj’iine, 1 do deehue 3 on to bo a scliism-niaker in 
tho ehiiroh, a Redi I ion-sow or in tho coinmoiiwealtli, 
a wolf in sheep’s elotliing, in a word, omnium maloiinu 
nequissimns. J.should fine him ten thousand pounds, 
whiob is more than he is •w’ortli, 3 et loss than he 
desorvoth; i would not set him at liboiiy, no more 
than a pi.igued man di a mad dog, who, though he 
cannot b.ie.^he will foam, lie is so fai from being 
a social Is'iirg that ho is not a rational soul, lie is 
fit onl 3 ' to live in dens, with sueli boasts (Jf prey as 
wolves and tigcis like himself. Therefore 1 would 
eonuomn him to iierpotual iiiiimsoiiment, as those 
monsloJ’s that are no longer lit to live amongst men, 
'nor to sec the light. Now% for conHii-al punhJnue^t, 
my lords, 1 do not know whether 1 should bum him 
in the forehead or slit him in the nose. lie that was# 
guilty of munlor was niai'ked in a )daeo where ho 


' with 

i periwig'iRiiach he 
hud £0 hido them, or force hia 
use of his unlovely Iwe-locku oh both 
fore X would have him branded on the 
in tho nose, and his ears Cropt, too.*’ 
mendation of DGi-set was to a great extent ahted, 
upon, as expressing tlie wishes of the flUeeh're» 
specting tho treatment her defamer should rehslve. 
l’r 3 mno was condemned to stand twme in the pdllo^, 
onoo in Westminster, and once in Cheapside, to lose 
an ear at each place, to pay a fine of-five thou$a>ud 

f iounds, wbicli far exceed^ his means, to ho dogndod 
rom the bar and at the university, and, lastly, to bo. 
imprisoned for life, llio “ Histrio-Mhstix," termed 
“ordure," or filth, by too judges, as a special insult 
directed to the Puritans, was ordered to be burnt by 
tho cominou hangman, in imitation of a practice of 
the Spanisli inquisition, unknown os yet in England. 
To introduce stop by step that romarkablo institu¬ 
tion, one of the most jmwerful aids of an ecclesias¬ 
tical or divine-light government ever invented, soomod 
among the groat schemes of too bishop of Loudon. 

Pp’nno iioro too oniol punishment to which ho 
was condemned with grt'at fortitude, although it 
was, executed with frightful l)urbarjt 3 ’. Tho hang- 
m.an, by special order, it w-as believed, of Laud's 
agents, instead of cutting, began to saw otF too first 
ear ho was to lose at IVostminsler, taking part of tho 
check with it; covcied with blood tho uiilmppy 
author was then led to.Ohcapside, wlioro too other 
‘car was sawed off, and while standing in the pilloiy, 
in the torture of his sufferings, a Iv'ap of his books 
wore bionght and burnt bcfiiro him, very nearly 
inflicting death by suffocation, lie liad nevertheless 
eourago enougli to address the liystanders, mostly 
PuritaiiH. deeply B 3 'mpatoiBing with the mart 3 'r of 
their faini, in strong language, refleettng upou top 
injustice ofhis sentence, and oondomniiig tho “popish 
innovations ” which wore biinging miseiy itjiou tho 
land. For this spexjch, Ijaud took steps to punish 
his antagonist by carrying a now aconsation against 
him before the Star Chsunbor judges; but though ho 
was not glutted with vengeance, they were, and they 
told him that the ravings of men in agony wore 
beneath his notice. Finding ho was not supported 
suilioiontli in the c-oiirao he was treadiug, the bishop 
sent a long letter of complaint to tN'entworlh, who 
was mow and more rising m influence with the king, 
complaining of* the tolerance shown to “ those 
wretches,” the Puritans, and particularly tho writers 
among tliein. “ A little more quickness in the 
governnient,” too bishop opined, “ would cure this' 
itch of libelling, and someUiing mure that is amiss 
besides,” alluding to Protestant boresy in general. 
To make up for the want of “quickness in tho govern¬ 
ment,’’ Land dragged a number of Puritans who had 
boeiAspeaking ai^ writing against him before the 
Star f hamber, wlule at the same time ho continued 
persecuting Prynno and his friends with undisguised ' 
malignity. Having plundered the unfortunate autoor 
of the “ Histrio-Mastix’’ of all his pri^erty, and 
reduced him to a prison allowance bordering uppn 
starvation ho forced him to acciqit tho eharity of hut 
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itaferiawftad'for life,' were ptomnted tor tlie 
" ^#'C^muis8ioa Court, their heoeee were orohen mto 
ftiw reAfUjohei by pmamvente, end they wei» oon- 
deioired to large fittes, and forced to niake a publw 
acknowle'igiTie'nt of fhotr offences, A poor homer 
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of Chestei was likewise prosoouted before the High 
Commission Court for making a drawing of Piynne, 
by desire of one of Ins friends, and being found 
guilty of tho crime, weis ordered to be impiisoned, 
and to have all his pictures 'burnt by the hangman. 
Even Prynno’s servant was indiotod before the 
eoclosiastical court for having spoken words in praise 
of the goodness* of his master, and exprasswi his 
belief tliat he had been harshly treated, for which 
misdemeanour the judges condemned him to pay a 
iino of a thousand pounds, and to bo imprisoned till 
it was paid, which, as ho did not possess a thousand 
pence, was equivalent to a sontonco of imprisonment 
for life. It was impossible for Laud* to do more to 
make .Prynno a martyr of Protestantism, and to 
raiso the whole nation agafnst himself for loading 
the way to another Marian peraooution. 

Having obtained, as ho deemed, a decisivo victory 
over ilie Puritans of‘England, Laud persuaded the 
king to sot out on a progress to Scotland, to introduce 
into his northoni realm, as well as in the south, tho 
peculiar for-m of ecclesiastical government of which 
he was the founder and champion. J^Phe ostensible 
object of Charles’s journoy was said to he his wish 
to bo crowned at Edinburgh; hut this was known to 
be a mere pretext, as he had often declared his con¬ 
viction of tho coronation ceremony in tho north being 
not only rmnocessary, hut against the principle of the 
complete union of the two kingdoms, winch ho desired 
to uphold, and which he had loudly proclaimed at his 
aooession in adopting tho novel title of king of Great 
Britain. However, Charles, bending hke a reed beAro 
those who understood bow to guide him by flattery, 
and obstinate only against tho upright demands of 
honest men, allowed himself to be easily talked over 
by his fevonrito bishop; and seemingly forgetful that 
be had been sitting eight years on the throne, ho snd- 
m. Ilf 


the Srbst extemiye ^eparatiorrs were made for the 
jorjrney, and ia order tosvi^ell his train and augment 
the effect of th^t exhibition of power by which he 
meant to overawe the people in the north, Charles 
issued his commands to the ohiof momhera of tho 
nobility to attend hiti^ ia his progress, at their own 
expense, and with a due retimre or servants. It had 
been intended in the first irrstanco by Laud and the 
king to take the queen, with her whole train of 
priests, Jesuits, aud Capuohm foiars, to the north, 
but tho plan was frustrated by the delicate health of 
Henrietta Maria, who was again in' ox{)eGtation of 
being confined, and the royal procession fi^Iy star-tori 
without hor, towards tho end of May. An immense 
displd|y of pomp, and great demonstrations of at least 
outward loyalty, attended tho king on tho journey 
fi-onr London to Edinburgh, which occupied twenty- 
four days, and was in many respects similar to that 
of his prodocosBor, sixteen years before, the chief 
difference being that of Laud taking tho place of 
Buckingham in the organization and direction of all 
affairs. After hsinquoting a groat deal along tho 
road, the earl of Newcastle, among others, providing 
a dinner, which, os corlifiocl by Margaret, his wife, 
“cost my lord between four aqd five tbonsaiid 
jxrunds,” and by other testimony, “was such an 
excess of feasting as had never boon before known iit 
England,” Charles reached Edinburgh in tho middle 
of Juno. Tho king’s entry aud investraont with tho 
crown were managed on a scale of unlimited splendour, 
to the loudly expressed disgust of tho citiasms of Uio 
capital, who had to pay tho expenses ol both shows, 
to which they wore the loss reconciled os tho last of 
them was an oxhibition undisguisedly popish in Ihcir 
oyos. In tiro coronation coromony, which took place 
at Holyrood church, Laud was the principal figure 
next to tho king, the archhishop of St. Andrew’s 
acting under his orders, and giving grait ofl’enco to 
Ore people by the introduction of an altar, aud of 
rites bordering very close on those of tho mass. 
“ nioie was,” as dosciihed by John S][)alding, “ a 
fonr-nookod^taffil, in numnor of an altar, standing 
within the kirk, having standing thereupon two 
hooks, at least resembling chusped books, called ‘ blind 
books,’ with two chandlers, and two wax candles, whilk 
were on light, and a basin, wherein there was nothing. 
At the back of the altar, covered wilh tapistiy, tlioro 
was a rich tapistry, wherein tho crucifix was oini- 
ously wrought, and as the bishops who wore in soivici. 
passed by Uiis ciiioifix, they wore seen to bow their 
knee anU hock, with which their habit waBi,uoted; all 
which bred great fear of inbringing of popery.” 'I’o 
add to the indignation of the spectators, the arch¬ 
bishop of Glasgow, an old man, was violcntty removed 
from tho si^e of tho king by Land, because not dressed 
in tho embroidered robes which had been prepor-ed for 
his use, but which he scnipled to wear, “ Am you a 
churchman, and want tho coat of your order?” Laud 
fier^ly exclaimed, and x>ulling tho archhishop away, 
ordmod the bishop of Boss to take his place. Jt wits 
not a spectacle to edify tho uious Prosbytoiians that 
r^re looking on at tluj cercni' ny in IfolyrcxHl chmeu. 
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Immodiatoly after the c®ronation, a parliament ai- 
somblod at Edinburgh, which was opened by Charles 
in person. Groat oflbrts having been niado to secure 
the retii) n of lacmbors subsorviont to the crown, tlio 
king had the satis£tction to see his first proposals coi-ricd 
out immodiatoly and witliout tlio slightest opjiosition. 
ITie session began with the vote of a supjjly to an 
nnproccdcntal amount, a land-tax of four hundred 
thousand poiinds Scotch, and tbo» sixteenth penny 
Injitig granted to the king for six years, besides which 
iJio ordinary late of intoi cst ■was reduced from ten to 
eight pcj‘ cent., and the difloreneo of two per cent., 
taken from tlio enditor, was vested in the king for 
tJiioe yeaiu Finding liis northora subjects thus far 
olxHliciit, to an unexpected degroo, diaries, enorgeti- 
liiilly prompted by Ijaud, Went a stop further by 
introduciug bills providing for an alteration in the 
public woiship. An act in three articles was b/ought 
forward by the king, the first continuing a power 
which foiraor soveioigns of Scotland liad anogated 
to tlieni>.olvo.s of altering the habits of the clergy, the 
Bcxjoud ratifying all foiiner statutes lespectmg the 
extent of the crown’s iwoiogativo concerning religion, 
and the third making preparations for recovering the 
patrimony of the church out of lay hands. To securo 
tho pstssing of his propositions, of such imiioit that it 
could scarcely bo expected that any other but an 
assembly of the .merest courtioi-s would give their 
consent to tlioin, Charles personally attended every 
day in tho hoiiso of parliament, acting sometimes the 
part of a president, and somotiiii's that of a clerk. 
!l'ho memliers nevertheless were startled at tlio act 
laid before them, and several of them had tho couragoi 
of at once declaring that it was absolutely imjiossiblo 
tliat the clianges proposed should become the law of 
tho realm. “ I have sworn wifh your falhor,” Lord 
Molvillo, a nobleman far advanced in life, and knowm 
for his attachment to tho royal family, exclaimed, 
addressing tho king; “I have sworn with your 
father, and the whole kingdom, to tho Confession of 
Faith, in which the innovations intended b) these 
articles wore abjured, and I cannot now break my 
oatb.” Mucli disconcerted by the remark, and other 
signs of opposition, Clmies furtively quilted the 
joom, but soon returned, and assuming a Jiauglity air, 
commanded tho niombcisTiot to deliberate but to vote. 
TLeii, sitting dovrn next to tho cloik of the house, ho 
t(M>k a jieneil and a sheet of paper to write down the 
names as they wore r-alled upon to vote, crying out 
at tho same time. “ I shall know to-day who will do 
mo service.” Contemptihle as was tho process of 
intimidation on the part of a king, it yet feiletl to 
give the deainal majority to the hill; however, Charles 
i ibtaincd L ^ end by forcing tho clerk-registrar^ make 
a false retura of the votes, so as to make it appear tliat 
tho act had passed. On tho declaration being mode, 
several lords, in sm prise and indignation, started up 
on their scats, one of them, tho earl *if Kothes, 
challenging tho ekuk to prove liis i-eturn, and openly 
c'hni-giiig him with fraud. But Charles instantly 
iutoi-fen-d, comnranding him to be silent, and cpiiet 
having Ixicn rosloroii, tlie legislative farce came to an 
Olid. Tho dissolution of iiarliament followed slon, 
ami, erc'fting Eel inburgh into a bishopric, and 
appointing Laud a pi ivy councillor of Sixiyand, tlw 


king hurried back across Ij^e Tweed, ■warned, by 
numerous tokens of disaSection on the Wrtof the 
poplo, iq;?iinbt prolonging his stay. His money 
having been all spent in shows and processions, 
Charles rotumed to London in somewhat unroyal 
stylo, "making a posting journey to tlio queen at 
Greenwich,” where he anived on tho 20th of July, 
having crossed tho Thames at Blackwall without 
passing thiough tho metropolis. Less than throe 
months after, on tho l.”tli of (JctolioT, 1633, Ilenrictla 
Maria presented her husband with another son, who 
was baptised James, in raemoi'y of his grandfather. 

The Daptism of the royal infant was performed at 
St. James’s I’alaco by Laud, now archbishop of 
Canterbury, tho high dignity, for which ho hod long 
Irccn waiting, having liecomo vacant on tlio 4th of 
August by tho decease of Abbot. 1 lo was invearted 
with tho primacy the very same day on which Abbot 
died; and the same day, too, by his own admission, 
tho extraordinary' oflbr of a cardinal’s hat was made 
to him. To any man of common or average honesty, 
tho invitation to change his religion like an old coat, 
■W'hicU was necessarily involved in the offer, would 
have appeared a loniblc insult; but Laud by no 
means took it ‘as such, but, on the contrai-y, seemed 

i ileifeed with tho invitation lo become an apostate, 
rot declining the ofler of a cardiualship all at once, it 
waff roi>eatod to him some days aflorwards, when he 
went to tho king to ask for advice in the delicate matter, 
lie himself, ho confessed, felt some i elnotanco to occHipt, 
and equal rcluctancfi to refuse; “somewhat dwelt 
within mo,” tho primate of all England expr^sod it, 
“ which would not suffer that, till Homo wore other 
than it is.” Tho mesining of it seemed to bo that 
Homo was not near enough to EngLnd yet, or ratlier 
England not near enough to Komo,*and th# red hat 
thoroforo appeared of premature birth. Tho king 
fully agreed with tho conscientious scruples of liis 
friend aud advisor, and counselled hijn to leave tho 
hat alone for tho present. “ His nmjosty,” Laud 
noted do^wn his diai-y, "very prudently and 
religiously, yet m a calm way, tho person offering it 
having relation to somo^ambassador, freed mo from 
that trouble.” It w'as tixiublo, indeed, and more than 
trouble, that would have been in store for tho primate 
liad ho libloiied to the voice of {ho tcmjiter, and made 
cndcavoiirs lo fasten tho cardimd’s hat to tlio fop of 
the archiopiscoiial mitre. JJis notion, and that of tlio 
popo and groat Catholic powers, evidently was that 
England, as of yore, would bond under tho behests of 
a piince, adapUng itself to a change of religion as of 
oidinai y policy; but he and they forgot, or did not know, 
lliat tlio century that had gone by sinca tho first Pro 
tostanl arcihbishop of Canterbury rccoivod tho pallium 
from Homo had raised a new England on the ruins of 
tho old; and they did not know, moreover, or would 
not know, that tiie oightli Henry himself, nnsorupuloue 
despot tlwugh be was, could not have established a now 
failii if the now fiiith had not been deep already in 
IheMioarts of tUe people. It was sheer madness to 
thiaK for a moment that a king as weak and vacillat¬ 
ing as Charles could break the iron phalanx of 
English Puritanism, with no bettor and truer man 
for gouoral than a prelate whose jiowcr was based 
upon sycophancy, and whoso religion contored in the 
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worship of olothes. While Laud was scheming tho 
alliance of Canteibmy and Borne, persuaded that ho 
had laid Puritanism in tho dust, bemuse having suc¬ 
cessfully out off tho oars of an unfortunate writer, 
and sent a numljer of others to tho Tbwor, tho 
immense mass of the population saw nothing but 
ridicule in his frantic efforts to become a prince of 
the churcli. “ Soo the prolate of Canterbury," said 
one of tho tracts of tho day, published not long after 
Land’s instalment in tho primacy—“see tho prolate 
of Canterbury, in his ordinary garb, ridii^ from 
Croydon to Bagshnt, with forty or fifty gontlomon, 
all mounted, attending upon him; two or three 
coaches, with four or six horses apiooo in them, all 
empty, waiting on him; two or throe dainty steeds of 

J doasure, most rich in trap]>ings and funiituro, led hy 
lira; and whoi evor ho comes his gontlomon nshors 
and his servants crying out, ‘Boom, room for my 
loirl’s grace: gentlemen, bo uncovered, my lord’s 
graco is coming.’ Again, if yon should moot him 
coming daily fiom the Star Chamber, and see what 
pomp, grandeur, and magnificenco ho gooth in, tho 
wdiolo mnltiludo standing bare whenever ho passotli, 
having also a great number of geutlemon and other 
servants waiting u|Km liim, all nnedvered, soine of 
them caiTymg np his tail, othora going bofoionim, 
calling out to tho folks to take oil' their hats and give 
place; tumbling down and thnurting aside tho Tittle 
' cliildren a-playing there, flinging and tossing about 
tho poor oostonnongors and sauce-wives’ fruits and 
puddings, baskets and all—you would think, Boeing 
and boating nil this, and ^Iso tho speed and haste 
they make, that it wore some mighty proud Nimrod,* 
qr some fill iuiis Jehu, running and marching for a 
kingdom, ratlKy than a meek, limnblo, and grave 

i iiiest.”* Keeping his eyes fairly open, tho son of tho 
leading clothier could scarcely fail to see, in sober 
moments, that though he might proceed a certain 
distance towards Bomo, ho could not go all* tho way, 
without forniiilablo tumblings and tossings of dis- 
respoctablo crowds. Loudon oosletinoiigors scorned 
natural enemies of London cardinals. 

The tomtwary refusal jif tho cindinal’s hat by 
Iiaud did not interrupt, but rather improved the good 
relations that had come to exist between the English 
govjjmmnnt and the court of Bomo. For some time 
ptuit diplomatic agents of the pontiff had boon 
lining in London, and on the other liand envoys of 
Charles had taken np their residence near the 
Vatican; but those arrangements, more or Ipss clan¬ 
destine in their nature, were made* more complete 
soon after Laud’s instalment in the primacy. Thu 
pope’s representative, a shrewd ecclesiastic named 
i’anzani, having died, a priest of tjeottish birth, John 
Con, was nominatod liis successor, under tho appella¬ 
tion of “ envoy to her majesty the queenin return 
fur which courtesy Charles hositaiod not to appoint a 
brother of the marquis of Hamilton as special am¬ 
bassador at Home, investing him with tho coneswond- 
ing title of "envoy from her majesty the qi^n.” 
Tho immediate result of those appointments was a 
vast increase of interoourso between the courts of 
England and of Borne, as well as tlie growth of a 
veiy notable scheme, originally projxmnded at Madrid 
by the great minister of Thilip IV., and which ha«l 


lieen mused and was wartlily adyociitcd by tlie pontiff. 
It was nothing loss than a proiKisal for the invasion 
of tho Nothoriands by tho combined arms of ypain 
and England, the spoil of tho latter, in eiihc of siiceess, 
to bo tho islos of Zealand, with paib, of Soulli 
Holland, and tho rest to fall again under the seoptie 
of the original rnlors pf tho country. Besides and 
above his sliaro in tho conquest, Charles was offered, 
as first prizo of*tho undertaking, the rostoiation of 
the palatinate to his brotlior-in-law, and the solemn 
guarantee of Philip IV. to ujiliold the latter in his pos- 
sossioiib against all his enemies, including the princes 
of the Catliolio League. Tho plan, wild as it seomi'd, 
ns well as entirely oppo'.ed to English policy, tisik 
firm root in tho heads of the king and Ijaud, both 
anxious for an iiitimdto allianeo with tho givat 
Catholic jxiwor, and lioth full of antipatliy to the 
I religious and political ainstitntion of tho growing 
commonwealth of tho Nothoriands, the ovortiirow of 
which they desired as much as Philip l^V. himself. 
Approved of in principle, tho negotiations for the 
Bnglish-Spanish allianeo advanced rapidly; and‘at- 
tlie end of a fow months, a tieaty was di awn up and 
signed by Lord ('ottiugLon, spooial envoy of Charles 
at tho court of Madrid, on one jiai t, and Count Oliva i ess 
on tJio other, stipnlatiiig that in eonsidcnition of the 
interference of his majesty, King Philip IV., for the 
restoration of tho prince palatine, iwcortain number of 
English ships should oo-opoiato w'ith a Spanish fleet 
in the invasion of the Nellierlands. Tho agieeinent 
was not immediately i-aliflcd, for heforo doing B(.i 
there was a task of some importance to ho aceoni- 
plislied hy tho govemmont of Charles. JjokI 
Cottingtou had promised ships to S})'iiu wlicn his 
loyal master had no ships, llio wliolo navy, lilio 
much else in England, being rotten and unfit for 
soiTico. A new fleet, thcretbre, had to bo built before 
tlie invasion of Holland, orofany other country, could 
bo dreamt of, and to build it was not very easy witli 
an empty exchequer and no liopo of jiuiliainentaiy 
grants. Amidst these difiiculties, not a little jici- 
ploxing to tho advisors of Charles, ono of the de¬ 
pendants of Laud, William Noy, a devor lawyer, 
tilling the post of attorney-general, came forwaid 
with a nc^kv contrivance for raising money wliich 
appeared nothing less tlian a stroke of genius. Noy 
had Ixjon employed for some yoaisin suggesting plans 
for extorting illegal contributions Ironi the T'oi'ple, 
under some piclence or oilier; and to assist the 
fertility of his own innigination, tho slate paper 
rccoids in tho Tower had been <> 2 wned 1o him. In 
discover in Uio financial doings of the jiast nialci i.tl 
for tho future. In hunting, or "moyling,” as ho 
called*it, among tho musty old .parchiiients, mule 
witnesses of bygone tyranny, a«uy of light had broken 
in upon him in tho discovery that there was one tax 
loft for the use of his employers by which vast sums 
might boi drawn from tho pockets of tho i>ooplc. 
From tho earliest times, tho seajiorts and marilmio 
counties of England had boon comjxjlled to 1'uinish 
ships for tlie publio service; and it stmek llio 
atjomey-geneial that this obligation, thoiigli only in 
foloo during periods oLactual warfare, migJit bn oou- 
vertod into a regular SnqK -1 by the king lequiiing 
the whole of his snbjeels, ’ hothei living inland or 
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n^r the shore, to give hin# ships, or, better still, to 
give him the equivalent for ships in ready cash. The 
suggestion was too brilliant not to be immediately 
approved of by the king, and William Noy himself 
was ordered to draw out tho royal warrant imposing 
the now tax. A week after handing in his paper, on 
the 6th of August, 1634, tho “moyling” attorney- 
general suddenly died, his busy career upon earth 
coming to a fit close by tho cstablithmcnt of “ ship 
money.” 

Tho first gallioring of the novel impost was as 
successful as expected by the promoiors of tho scheme. 
Under the pi etoxt that it had become necessary to fit 
out ships for protecting, more efi’ectually tlian had 
been hitherto done, the commerce of England in 
distant countries, as well a4 tho fisheries in the 
Ohaiuiol and tho North Sea, annually invaded by 
Dutch and IVonch mariners, Cliarles issued, early in 
October, 1634, writs addressed to tlie corporation of 
London and tho principal seaports, oldering them to 
supply tho crown with a certmn number of vessels, 
or, if unable to do so, to pay down fixed sums in 
satisfaction of tho demand. The money equivalent 
having been settled below tho value of the ships, it 
was pvefenod by all the jwties assossed, bringing a 
rich stream of gold into tlio empty royal treasury. 
All tho seaports paid their contributions readily, 
except London, Uio. corporation of which made ojipo- 
sition to the tax, not on account of its illegality, but 
as oxcepted by virtue of sundij' old charters, privileges, 
and acts of parliament. In consequence of this jilea 
of exception, some of the loading oitiaons refused to 
pay “ ship moneybut a fow of thorn being thrown 
into prison and oondomnod to largo fines, the rost 
gave ill, and the full tax of thirty-fivo thousand 
Iiounds was discharged by London. Tho success of 
(ho experiment thus far induced the king to follow 
out the scheme traced by Noy, and to cx(«nd the 
levying of the new impost fiomthe Boimort towns to 
tho population of tho whole kingdom. Early in 1034, 
writs, under (ho seal of tho pi ivy council, were issued 
to tho sherifl's, informing each that his county was 
assessed at a certain number of ships for tho lleot for 
the ensuing year, and that the charge was ostiiuatod 
at a certain sum, which he was ordered to V>vy in tho 
same way as parliamentary subsidies. Tho demand 
fell startling upon tho people of tho inland counties; 
and the sherilTs themselves being uuable to explain 
by what law or precedent they could ho called upon 
to furnish shijis, or means to build ships, there arose 
strong opposition on all sides, which was quenched 
only by a notice from the privy council that a cose 
should be laid liofore tho I'uJgos, who should decide 
whether tho ♦tax ivas legal, or tlie contrary. 'As a 
preliminary to the new movement, tho king arbitrarily 
discharged tho lord cliiof justice of tho Common Fleas, 
Sir William Heath, an upright lawyer, from his post, 
and appointed in his stead Sir John Finch, former 
Speaker of tho lluuso of Commons, a person possessed 
of few legal acquiroments, but with the largest 
amount of obsequiousnoss. As soon as the change 
bad been accomplished, tho case of tho crown wijs 
stated in a royal letter addressed to Sir John Fin£ 
and his brother judges, and their opinions demanded 
on tho l^lity of the new tar. The reply obtained, 


as stated in tho memoirs of Judge Whitelocke, “after 
much solicitation by Lord Chief Justice Finch, promis¬ 
ing preferment to some, highly threatening to 
others whom ho found doubting,” was so satisfactory 
to tho king that ho ordered it to bo enrolled in 
all the courts of law arid to be publicly read at 
tho assizes. It was to tho ell'ect that when “the 
good of the kingdom in generd” was coucemod, 
or when thoro was danger of war, his majesty 
might require his subjects, by letters uuder the 
great seal, to provide such ships, so armed and pro¬ 
visioned, and for such time, as he sliould deem fit, 
and that his majesty might enforce tlio aid to be 
rendered, of tho extent of which oud time of duration 
he was the.sole judge. Tho decision was looked upon 
as a mighty triumph of tho royal prox’ogative, and 
put Laud and his adhoronts into eostaoy. Jn a letter 
to tho primate, Sir Thomas Wentworth, his intimate 
friend, gave vent to his satisfaction by declaring the 
“ opinion ” vf Lord Chief Justice Finch and his eleven 
bretlnen “tho greatest service tho legal profession 
hath done tho mown in this time.” “ But,” added tho 
apostate of (ho popular cause, now fast advancing, by 
the grace of Laud, to tlie oSioo of prime minister, 
“ unless his majesty hath tho like jiower declarad to 
raise a land anny nixm tho same exigent of state, tlie 
crown seems to mo to stand but upon one leg at 
home’.” Here was tlio outspoken thought of tlio 
party into whoso hands tho government of England 
had fallen. A king all powerful in theory, and 
placing his will iibovo law and imrliament, and a 
priesthood, centralised .under a strict hieraichy, 
preaching up tho doctrine of divino right, wanted, 
even Archbishop Laud felt, yet somotliing moio oj’ 
physical stroxigtli, to be found only in good fleet and 
a well-disciplined body of soldiers, to sit safe.’ King 
Cliarles needed a tripod, and only when ujihold by 
the three stout legs of clergy, aimy, and navy, could 
he hope t)b struggle successfully with his oiqionoiits, 
and to defy both parliament and tlio nation. 

After the opiivon of the judges had been given in 
favour of tho crown, tho resistance to Iho “ship- 
money ” tax ceased for short while, and tho large 
sum of two hundred and twenty thousand pounds had 
already beerf collected tlirough tho kingdom, when all 
at once several cases of fresh resistance caused al^nn 
to the government. I'ho finst came from a citizen of 
London, Eichard Chambers, who brought an actioh 
against tho lord mayor for imprisoning him on ac¬ 
count of his refusal to pay tho assessment of a foi-mer 
wi-it. The magistrate in his defence pleaded tlio 
writ as a special justification, which was admit^ 
by tlio judges of tiie King’s Bench, and the action 
was dismissed, the cousel for the pi-osecntion being 
specially forbidden to argue against the lawfulness 
or the new impost. The decision produced much 
exultation at court; but before it had subsided, 
another for more threatening case of resistance mani- 
fosted itself in a district long known for its attach- 
mentY) the principles of constitutional government, the 
county of Buckingham. One of the sheriffs of the 
county had called upon the owner of a plot of land 
situated in tho parish of Stoko-Mandeville to pay his 
share of “ ship money,” amounting to twenty shillings, 
and upon piotost being made against the legality of 
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tbo asBessraont, the c&se, by special desire of tbo 
appellant, was brought before the court of Exchequer, 
i Small as was the sum in dispute, it was not long be- 
foio the question of its payment, or non-myracnt, 
came to excite the deepest interest in tne whole 
nation, both on account of the subject-matter involved 
and of the man who brought it under discussion, with 
the openly declared object to stand forward as 
champion of the liberties of the people of England 
against an arbitrary government. The champion, 
owner of the plot of land in Stoko-Mandevillo, and of 
many broad acres besides, was Jolin Hamjiden, a 
native of London, born in 1694, the descendant of an 
ancient Saxon family, settled in Buckinghamshire 
since the reign of IMward the Confessor, and which 
also possessed large estates in Essex, Beika, and 
Oxfordsliire. Though having sat as memlier for 
Grampound and for Wendovor in the two last par¬ 
liaments, and taken an active part in the pix»oocdings 
of the majority, John Hampden had hitheido been 
considered a man of oxtraordinary quietness, and 
about the last person in the kingdom likely to oppose 
the payment of a tax ordered by the king, and de¬ 
clared legal by the lord chief justiqp and principal 
judges of the realm. However, under tlie appoiyanoe 
of great meekness and diffidence, Hampden veiled a 
correct judgment and an indomitable spirit, yhich 
- had brought him into prison some years before, in 
162C, when he had declined to contiibute to ono of 
tho forced loans of tiro king, justifying his refusal by 
the interdict passed in p.arliamont against such loans. 
He now once more venturcd>to vindicate right against 
might, deeming it high time to show that justice had 
not yet become quite extinct in the realm, or, if 
extinct, to let tiho fact boeomo openly known, both as 
a waniing and a stimulant. His conduct of fiio great 
uffiiir was marked by tho delibemte spirit of a por- 
soveranco that nothing could shako; assailed by 
threats on All siilcs, he yet never for a moment 
swerved from his enterprise, on which he was de¬ 
termined to stake his whole fortune,«and, if nocossary, 
his life. More than six months were spent by him 
in consultation with tho latvycrs ho had engaged to 
conduct his case, tho chief of whom, Oliver bt. John, 
was his kinsman and intimate friend, it being care¬ 
fully eettlcd among them that tho action should be 
carried on with the greatest prudence, that tho king 
and his prerogative should bo referred to only with 
deep respect, and that, under avoidance of all decla¬ 
mation and abstainmont fiom all hazardous principles, 
the arguments sliould rest solely oh tho laws, con¬ 
stitution, and history of the realm. Thus prepared, 
the trial commenced on the 6th of November, 1637, 
before tho judges of the Exchequer Chamber, all 
England looking on in eager expectation. 

The trial last^ thirtoen days, amidst ever incrcas 
ing oxcitoment, which gradually communicated itself 
to the very poorest among the people, who had never 
before taken an interest in law or politics, y The 
simple question put forward by IlAmpden, whtf stood 
in the position of defendant, was whotbor the king 
had a right, on his own allegation of public danger, 
to require an inland county, namely Buckinghamshire, 
to famish ships, or a prescribed sum of money by 
way of commutation, for tho defence of tho kingdom ? 
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Oliver St. John elucidate] I he questien in a spoecli 
which lusted throe entire clays, and the argnmonta of 
which, embracing tho whnlo constitutional history of 
England, were resumed in four maiu points, i'lmy 
were that, first, the fundamental laws of the kingdom 
liad provided for the public safety and protection by 
tho military tonuros, the tenures of tho cinque poits 
and other raai'iymo towns, the crown revenues, and 
tho parliamentary snppHes, Secondly, that the kings 
of England possossecl no general right of taxation, as 
wsiP proved by tho exaction of loans, or benevolences, 
for a sovereign who had the right to demand money 
would never condescend to borrow It, or ask for it as 
alms; and that, moreover, numerous charters and 
sfatutos, from Williaip tlio Conqueror downwards, 
had expressly declared that no taxes should bo levied , 
without tho consent of tho people, represented in 
parliament. Then, thirdly, that nnmorons precedents, 
one of which exactly mot the present case, showed 
that if tho realm was in danger, as allege by tho 
king,'the two houses of parliament ought to,lj 
summoned, without loss of time, lii tlio second j'car 
of Richard 11., when the kingdom was in imminent 
danger of invasion, an assembly of peers was convoked, 
and upon demand lout their money for the public 
seivico, but they declared at the sanio time that they 
conld vote no supply without tho sanction of tlio 
commons, and advised tho sixsedy snmmonmg of 
parliament. On tho other hand, in tho case before 
the court, no plea of imminent danger and urgent 
necessity could bo brought forward bj' the crowU, 
because’the writs for “ship money” wore issued 
avowedly six months before tho ships were said to 
bo required, giving an interval quite sufficient for tbo 
assonihling and consulting of parliament. And, 
fourthly and lastly, that, sotting aside all pi'ovioiis 
statutes and precedents, the exaction of “ ship money ” 
was a plain violation of the I’otition of Right. In 
answer to those arguments, tho crown lawyers 
appealed to tho scries of records which tho diligonco 
of Noy had collected among Iho state papora in the 
Tower. On close examination, however, it turned 
out that most of them wore more commissions of 
array, issued in very early times, when as remarked 
by ono of •the counsel of Hampden, “ tho government 
was more of force than law,” and when “ all things 
concerning tho king's prerogative and the subjects 
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libortios were upon iincerUiintjca.” U’lie crown law- 
yer» thoronymn, ussistod in tJioir idoadings by nearly 
all the judf^'8, wlio openly took a part aguiust the 
defentUnl, loll back upon their main urgiimont, in 
the assertion that the king possessed inherent and 
transcendent pneogativos, one of which, they said, 
was the is>wor of arbitrary taxation. I’ho declaration 
was oohotsd all along the judicial li^nnh. It was an 
error, Judge Berkeley affirmctl, to hold that by the 
fundanionlul laws of the roiilm the king could bo 
restrained fioin taking money without tho oonsenj; of 
jiarliament. “Tho law,” ho exclaimed, “knows no 
such king-yoking policy: the laxv is itself an old and 
trusty serxant of tho king; it is his instrument, or 
inetiiis, wliioli he nsoth in gqvoniing his people. I 
never hcaid, or road, tliat lex was rex; but it is 
known, aud most true, that lox is lex.” Chief Justice 
Finch, more fierce that any of his brother judges in 
the assortion of unlimited royal prerogative, laid 
down tho now doctrine that no act of parliament 
could bar a king of his regality; “wherefore,” ho 
cried, “aots of pailiamont whicli take away his royal 
power in the defenc<* of his kingdom are void. They 
also aro void acts of jiarliamont which hind tho king 
not to command tho subjects, tlieir persons, and gooils, 
and 1 say their money too.” Nothing moioshowocl 
tho holdnoss of Hawpdon and his friends than to 
attempt to assert the majesty of law hoforo such a 
lord chief justice. 

After tho part which a majority t f tho judges had 
taken in tho proceedings of the groat trial, theiu 
could bo no doubt on which side Ihby would give 
Ihoir vcidict, Tliey might have delivered it tho last 
clay of tlie siftings, or, with equal justice, even hefoiu 
the tiia!; hut to save upiiearancos, and impart into 
tlio judicial farce they wcio playing tho aspect of 
soUnnnity, Sir Jolm i'ineh and his brethren waitwl 
half a year, not pronouncing Ihcir decision till tho 
12th of Juno, 1(};58. Seven of tlie twelve judges 
pronounc-ed absolutely and unreservedly for tho crown; 
ihroe moio decided against it on technical grounds, 
hut gave an opiiuon in its favour on tlie general 
question; and only two, Sir John Denham and Sir 
Gooigo Oroke, had the courage and tho honesty to 
dflivcjr a verdict for the defendant. Small as was 
the ininoiity standing up against the now-old doctiino, 
proachc>d by Judge Beikeloy, of rex Ix-ing lex, even 
•me of them at least emild net como b> act. up to bis 
c mscienco without u groat, inward struggle. “ Judge 
Oroke,” says IVliitelocke, “of whom 1 speak know- 
i'lgly, was resolved to deliver his opinion for tho 
king, and to that end had prepared his arCTmont. 
Vet a few days before ho was to argue, bo had 
discourscj xvitli some of his nearest relations, and 
most Hcii-oiH thoughts* of this business, and was 
hcarlciud by his lady, who was a very good and 
pious woman'and who told licr husband upon this 
occi'sion, ‘ that she hoped ho would do ‘ nothing 
against Ids ccuisoicncc, for fear of any danger or 
}irv', ’vlico to him oi his family, and that she would bo 
(Hintcnted to suffer want, or any misery, witb liiin, 
lather Hum be an occasion for him to do or 
anything against^his judgment or con.^cionco.’ UjKm 
these and many like encoumgemoiifs, but, ehmfiy tipou 
hi.s bettor tliongbts, ho suddenly altered his purpose 


and arguments.” (Jroko’s colfeague, Denham, fell ill 
for sheer anxiety in pondering how to express the 
dictates of his conscience without offending the king; 
ho in tho end dolivereii his decision in writing, ancl 
subsecjuently, law getting somewhat more m the 
ascendant, b^mo so proud of it as to order tliat his 
opinion should bo annexed as a oodioil to his will. 
Notwithstanding tho verdict of tho judges, which tho 
king’s advisers looked upon as another groat victory, 
it soon became apparent to all who had eyes to see 
that the popular cause had boon immensely odvanc^ 
by tlie legal contest. Tho l6ngt,h to which the trial 
had been protracted was of infinite damage to the 
pretensions of tho crown, as attracting the attention 
of vast masses of tho population who before had been 
content to pay taxes without troubling themselves 
about the manner in which they had been assessed, 
bfit who now became aware of the fact, iiainful above 
all others, that they had been robbed. Within a few 
months aftbr the trial, and boforo even tho judges 
had given in tlicir decisions, tlie rosistanoo to the 
payment of “ ship money," which had previously been 
smotheied to a groat extent, was displayed in every 
county; and tlvmgh tho privy council insisted for a 
shorti while longer to exact iiaymcnt with some rigour, 
tho number of those who refused soon became so 
groati.aH to make pimishmont an impossibility, so that 
the tax virtually ceased to exist. The national feeling 
on the subject was forcibly expressed in the unhonmled 
jiopularity and applause which hailed tho jrati loh who 
had earned on the constitutional struggle with such 
undaunted persoveraneo. Tho name of Hampden 
|;row instantly the most distinguished in tho country, 
and liis chief counsel and friend, Oliver St. John, 
previously, as reiiorted by Sir Thonfas Weistworth, 
“ known to bo of parts and industry, but not taken 
notice of for jiraclicc in Wostmiustor Hall,” derived 
from his jexoilions a repntatioii “which called him 
into all courts, aud to all causes, where tho king’s 
prerogative was most contested.” To llamjiden tho 

S ular voioo gitve a title nobler than any other, 
ing him “ the father of tho country.” 

Tlie king’s warlike intention^ result of tho secret 
league with Jlomo and SiKiin, w'hich had led originally 
to the invention of the “ship-money” inipoat, got 
stifled some time before the tax succumbed under‘I ho 
I indignation of tho poojilo. Cliarles was so far in 
earnest to cany out the wishes of tho Spanish goveni- 
mont that, with a jxirtion of tho proceeds of the tax, 
ho fittoik out some thirty vessels, and eommonood 
hostilities agaiusf tho Netherlands, under Iho pretext 
of tho Bi’itish fishing grounds on tho eastern and 
southern coasts having boon invailpd by the mariners 
of tho republia But the fleet, placed under the 
command of the earl of Northumhorlaiid, insuffioiontly 
niaunod, and ill provided with arms and ammunition, 
bad to boat an ignominious retreat before a portion of 
tho navy of Holland, which stationed itself at tho 
moutlk of the Thames, threatening to stop tho com- 
morc^f t^e capital i^ould tho English govornmont 
make too least attempt to interfere again with Dutch 
fishormen, wherever tla-y might choose to cxeroise 
their industry. Charles gave way at once, and under 
(the protection of thdr own superior fleet, the Dutch¬ 
men continued spreading their nets as boforo off tho 
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IliritiHli coasts, refusing (?vcn to piy for a royal license, 
isHUod as. a last show of nnthority. To redeem his 
sullied honour, the king next desimtohod his naval 
squadron to tho Meclitomnoan, witli ordem to Iwm- 
Iwird Salleo, a fortilied seaport town of Moiocoo, whioli» 
had bocomo a dangerous nest of pirates, who among 
others had captured a great many English merchant¬ 
men, and earned off the crews as slaves. Tho bom- 
l)ardnient took place, but little was gained by it, 
beyond tho destruction of a few walls, raised up as 
soon as they wore knocked down; and tho cail of 
Nortliumberland was glad at length to conclude a 
treaty with tho sultan of Morocco, making an end of 
tho war uixm no other stipulation than tho inleaso of 
the English captivoa. Tho few vessels constituting 
tho royal navy ictumed soon after to port, and for 
some time to rorno English influence ceased upon tho 
seas, os it bad ceased alioady njwn land, on tlio Conti¬ 
nent and clsowhoie. Though lioasting constantly 
that, by reason of bis wise neutrality, lie v^is bolding 
tho kihujco of Eiiio|)o in his hands, Chailos, in 
reality, was looked upon with profound contempt by 
all tho powers, none of whom could feel uitachod to 
him as a tone fi iend, and none of whom (sonld fear him 
either as a hold or powerful rnoniy. 'J’ho disdaiw was 
hidden in most east's under the usual diplomatic 
onuilesy, but showed itself, now and then, im llio 
•troahiieut given abioad to English ambasstKlors, and 
tho manner, hotli sooniful and pififnl, with which 
their demands were listened to by the continental 
potentates and their minislers. Cliurlos hirasolf at 
last could not shut his ejos to the humiliating position^ 
to which ho liad sunk, and tho reflection roused in 
lilra a momentary fit oi warlike fever. In the autumn 
of lC:i7f while the nation was watching tho pi-ogress 
of the “ Bhii)-money ” Inal iKdoio tho judges of tho 
Exchequer Chamber, tho cail of Aiundcl presculod 
himself hefoip tho king on his return freij? a conti¬ 
nental mission. lie had boon sent to negotiate with 
tho Kaiser in tho forlorn cause of tho yialatiiio family, 
which had changed in aspect since* tljo death of the 
nnlm])py “ Winter King,” in 1632; and he enivie to 
riqwrt now that he bad* been not only entirely 
unsncctsssful, but had met wilb such i)isol6nen and ' 
actual insult as made it imywssiblo for him' to prolong 
his •stay at tho imj^eriitl court. On getting this 
account, the pride of Charles flared up at once, and 
ho begun talking wildly about war. Laud, who 
never forgot that war meant parliament, vainly tried 
to ixjcify his majesty, but could not stop Ifini from 
signing a hasty agreement with the French amhas- 
srdor, and taking other measures towards embroiling 
himself with Austria. Booing that ho could not 
i-eokon upon tho assistance of Laud in Ins entoi-priso, 
tho king wrote to Wentworth, informing him of all 
that ho had dune and meant to do. “ Upon Arundel’s 
return,” Cliarlos informed his trusty counsellor, stand¬ 
ing next to Laud in his confideiioo, “ 1 have perceived 
tliat directly whicli horotf)foro I ^avo much ^red, 
j to wit, tho impossibility of resb»nng my sistn and 
nephews by fair moans. This has made me lall in 
I with Franoe in a strict defensive league—the treaties 
ai^e not yet .ratified by Franco, but I make no 
question of their ratifying of them—and if wo, and 
the French confederates [Denmark, Sweden, and the 


Netherlands J, can agree bbth how and abut to ask, 
upon refusal, or so long dela^' as upon ugroouient sot 
down we shall account ns ill as a denial, wo are 
jointly to pioclaim tho house of Austria, with all 
their adherents, our onomios. But 1 havo yn-ofessed 
that all my warfare must be by sea and not by land. 
What likelihood there is tluit upon this f should fall 
foul with Spain,^ou now may see as well as J; and 
what great inconvenionro this war can bring to mo, 
now that ray sea-contrilmtion is settled, and tlut 1 
am I'esolvod not to meddle with land armies, 1 cannot 
iniagino,” 

Wentworth’s imagination was able to see Uio grout 
inconvonicnco far more clearly than tho king, and 
his royily fiankly told Ips majesty that ho could not 
go to war without hefoio summoning a parliament, 
oven.although tho judges hail “sottlod” tho “sea- 
contribution,” that is, given their verdict for tho 
legality of tho “ship-money” la-v. Having more 
reason, as an npo-stato from the yioymlar cajiso, to fear 
tho advent of a now jiarliamont than even Land, Ik 
at tho same time wrote a letter to tho archbishoj), 
entreating him to use his wlndo iiiflnenco to yirevent 
tho fatal issue from taking yilacc. “Cixxl my lord,” 
Wentworth addiessed his friend and ymtrou, “ if it lx‘ 
not too lato, use yunr best to divcit ns fi-mn this war, 
for 1 forosoo in it nothing but distractions to bis 
majesty’s allaiis, and mighty danp^Crs to ns that iimst 
Ix) the ministers, allxdt not tho authors of tho counsel. 
It will nocessarily put the king into all tlio high 
ways possible,^ else will he not ho able to subsist 
undor tho charge of it; and if tJiesc fail, tlio next 
will but bo tho saciificiiig of those that have Ixx'ii 
his ministers therein. I profeas J wiH readily lay 
down my life to scivo my master, for my heait shmild 
give him that very freely; but it would something 
trouble mo to find even tJioso that drow and ongagwl 
him in all those mischiefs busy themselves in fitting 
tho halter alxiut my neck, and in tying the knot sure 
that it should not slip.” Laud fully ngreod with 
Wentworth about the noocssity of maintaining peace; 
but meeting with somo obstacles in bringing tho king 
to discard his fitful war schemes, hm natural oli- 
stiiisoy being backed for tho moment both liy his 
consort aifll a powerful French parly, led by the carl 
of Holland, it was I’csolved by tbo arclibisbop h) 
bring his friend into more immodiato oontoct witli 
Charles than he Irad hithevto boon. Although ono 
of the chief guides of tho policy of tho govonrmeiit 
since tho dissolution of paTliumetit, Bir Thomas Went¬ 
worth had stajed away from court, engaged in fuiw 
tions not less important than those of actual prime 
minister. After ostahlisliing, undor tho titlo of 
Lord President of tho Council of tlfb North, an 
unlimited despotism in tho northern rountics of 
England, exacting taxes with tho most cjiiel severity, 
and “ lading by tho hixtls,” as ho called it, all who 
dared to oppose his rule, Charles, much pleased with 
his system, had serrt Wentworth as lord-deputy to 
Ireland, and ho piooeeded to Dublin in tlio sniiimor 
o| 1632, retaining still tho piesidoncy of tho noitli. 
1|oland at tho time was in its cuslomary state of 
anarchy, tho people fighting with each otlior, but all 
'in tolorable union against . n- govenmicut; and ono 
English viceroy after the other had vainl.) tried to 
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bring order into Ibo friglltfal chaos. To suooeod 
letter .than his predecoss- rs, Wentworth, having on 
his dethand been o”raod with extraordinary powers, 
at once doclai’cd his intention of ruling witli a rod of 
iion, unmerciful to those who resisted liis rule. He 
entered upon his duties with groat state, oidorod tlio 
ceremonial of the English court to be obsoiwed at 
Dublin Castle, e.slab]islied a life gnaid to execute his 
behests, and treated the ininistord and vooi'fi of 
Ireland with a haughty dignity to w'bich they wore 
entirely unaccustoiued. Jlo next suininoncsl a parlia¬ 
ment, doxtoronsly managing that it should consist 
•‘xactly one half of J’lotestauts and the other half of 
itoman Catholics; and having obtained by intrigue 
the cxtraouliiiary grant of six subsidies, ho set the 
tivo loligions parties quarrofling with OJich other, 
bofoi'o tlioy had begun the enumeration of “ gj['iev- 
ancoH ” that were to come after the vote of the supply. 
As cxjiected by the lord-deputy, the quarrel in a 
moment grow into furious warfare; and tlie Catholics 
having been routed by the I’rotestants, be ttiok to 
“ la.ying by tho heels ” the leaders of the victorious 
party, declared jKirliainent dissolved, and his will to 
l>o tho supremo law of tho kingdom. “Now I can 
say,” Wentwoith wrote to T.aud, at the cud of not 
quiio two years’ slay in Ireland, “that the king is 
as absolute here as any prince m the whole world 
ean bo.” . 



CAStTLS, 


’J'lio-lonl deputy, in laiablishing his iron despotism, 
had a higher objoel in view than that of merely 
1 educing Ireland to obedience. His plan, conception 
of a vast if cornijit mind, w'as to treat England and 
lieland combined like tho double-bodied Dublin par¬ 
liament upounvliiob ho bad exorcised his statecraft, 
using each allernatoly tte hammer and as anvil, and 
ill tiiin vaucraisliing one by tho other. It soomod to 
him that if English troops had been able, under his 
eiieigctic gencralBliip, to hammer tho disebntented 
Irish people into obedience to tho crown, Irish soldiers 
might accomplish the like task in England; and 
keeping the great design stoadfaslly in view, he st^ 
to organising a powerful army, as well as to collecting 
an iinmonse fund for maintaining it, stretching for 
both purposes hi« despotic power to tho utmost, and 
hanging and imprisoning all who dared to ojipose his 
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will. In order to inoraaso kis revenues, ioe caused 
tho crown lawyers to find or make flaws in the titles 
of the whoh) of tho ostatos in the province of Con¬ 
naught ; he browbeat and terrified tho juries summoned 
to try the validity of these deeds, and on tho jury at 
Galway refusing to find a verdict for the crown, he 
fined the jurymen four thousand pounds each, and cast 
tho sheriff who selected tliom into prison, whore ho soon 
after died. In the same way ho punished remorselessly 
all who ventured to thwart his schemes, or interfere 
with his vicious personal inclinations, llo debauched 
the daughter of Lord Ely, lord chancellor of Ireland, 
and then commanded him to sottJo all his estates 
according to her wishes, and on tho chancellor’s 
refusal, he was immediately turned out of office and 
cast into prison. For a slight remark, which ho 
construed into an insult, he dragged another nobleman 
of high standing, Lord Mouutnorris, loi'd-treasnrer of 
Ireland, before a court-martial composed of his own 
oroatures, aiid wrung from them a verdict of death, 
which, with pretended leniency, he changed into life¬ 
long imprisonment, while confiscating tho whole of 
his property. After governing Ireland in this fashion 
for four years, ^Wentworth, in tho summer of 1636, 
madev a hasty visit to court, and was received with 
open arms by Charles and Laud, notwithstanding tho 
loudjxipular outcry that w^as lising against him on 
account of his tyrannical proceedings. To sot it at 
defiance, the lord-deputy made a detailed rcjxirt of 
his Irish administration at an open meeting of tho 
privy council. He spoke with piido of having 
brought, in fho course of a few yeara, tho church 
ftf Ireland into strict confoiinity with Uiat of England, 
of having reduced the people to submission to the 
crown, of having established a lavgo*and in<ircasing 
revenue, and, lastly, of having created an army, 
well paid, well disciplined, and ready to do what¬ 
ever ordejed in mute obodicuco. That miny, Went¬ 
worth more than hinted, could bo spared very soon 
in Ireland, since he was making preparations for 
ruling tho island kingdom by lawyers instead of 
soldiers. What ho had already achieved, ho said, 
was to have “the ministers of jnstico not warped 
by any imiwjtumty or applications of private persons, 
and tbongh never in so imioh power and estimation 
in tho state and with tho subject as now, yet ton- 
tained in that due subordination to tho crown as fit, 
ministering wholly to uphold tlio sovereignty, and 
oaiTying a direct aspect upon the pierogativos of 
his majesty, without squinting aside upon tho vulgar 
and vain opinion's of the populace.” A shaip rule, 
ho conclude, was necessary to euro sliarp diseases, 
that of Ireland having boon “ a crown, a church, and 
a people spoiled,” and “ sovereignty going down tho 
hill.” Tho loud applause of the king and privy 
councillors gioeted the finish of Wentworth’s speech. 
All felt that he was the man of the situation, 
and that tho rule of Ireland must bo transferred to 
Engldbd, 

liaul and his party wore naturally anxious to eecure 
tho ai* of Wentworth in tlie government of England 
as sooil as possible, and tho staff of the lord-treasurer 
heooming vacant in 1687, by tho death of the earl 
•of Portland, it was offered to the lord-deputy. He 
made some semples in accepting it, feeling wat his 
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Irish nila had not yet b^on firmly enough established 
to allow his absence, and the king agreeing in the 
necessity of -a slightly prolonged stay, the post of 
lord-treasurer was provisionally given in commission. 
Laud taking ripon himself tho chief power, and 
leaving to one of his dependants and his sucoossor 
in tho see of London, William Juxon, the duties a,nd 
i-esponsibilities of the office. Upon tho king’s warlike 
fit coining on, early in the following year, the arch¬ 
bishop made another call upon Wentworth, very 
urgent this time, and which the latter felt unable 
to resist. He accordingly made all preparations to 
leave Ireland; but before Hioy had been completed, 
events had taken place which ontiroly changed tho 
aspect of political affairs, A dark cloud, which at 
first seemed utterly insignificant, had lioen gradually 
gathering in Scotland, and Charles discovered all on 
u sudden, to his extreme astonishment, that instead 
of making war upon Austria, he would have to gather 
an army and rediice liis own rebellious kubjoots in 
tho northern kingdom to olwdienoo. The Scottish 
people actually had bet'U in a state of revolution for 
moro than a year Ixsforo the king and ^lis privy 
Council paid tho least attention to the juatter; “ theie 
was so little curiosity,” Lord Clai-endon noticed, 
“either at tho court or in tho country, to know 
anything of Scotland, or what was done tlioro.that 
"when the wholo nation was solicitous to know what 
passc'd weekly in Germany and Poland, and all other 
jiarts of Europe, no man ever inquired what was 
doing in Scotland, nor had that kingdom a place or 
mention in one page of at/y gazette.” Archbishop 
Iiand was tho first to ccjuvoy tho news of a dnngeious 
Rebellion having broken out in Scotland to the vice¬ 
roy of*Jrelandf “T know too well,” he infoimed 
Wontwortli, in July, lG;t8, “that veiy little trifles in 
church pretensions make much noise, and are hardly 
laid doM'n, af> you may see by the Seottisb, business, 
uliieh is gi'own vory ill. 'liio Scottish business is 
cxtreiuo ill indeed, and what will Ix'oomo of it God 
knows, but certainly no good.” ’A short month 
sufficed to fulfil all the apprehensions of Laud, and 
draw tho attention of th8 king and tho whole of 
England to “ the Scottish business,” In, tho middle 
of August, Chailes summoned his privy council to 
inc^t at Thoohald’s, to consult the mcmlxsrs upon the 
serious stato of aflaii's in the northern kingdom, and 
“to take,” as tho earl of Northumberland, newly 
appointed lord high admiral, informed Wentworth in 
n letter, “his resolution to make jraice or Avar with 
the Scots.” Tho council was nearly equally divided 
l)etweon recommending a policy of conciliation and 
one of force in suppressing tho revolt, Ijaud mainly 
advocating the former, and the earl marshal, tJio 
marquis of Hamilton, tho latter. “Nothing that 1 
have yet heard,” Northumberland told bis friend, the 
lord-deputy, “ doth persuade mo to bo of the marshal’s 
opinion. In the exchequer, being examined upon 
this occasion, tliore is found hut tAjo hundred jxmnds; 
nor by all tbo moans that can bo devised will it be 
able to raise moro than ono hundred thousand pounds 
towards the maintaining tins war. I’he/king’s 
magazines are totally unfurnished of arms ind all 
sorts of ammunition, and commanders we havfe none,* 
either for advice or for execution. The people thiuugli- 


out all England are goheially so diseoiilented by 
reason of tho multitude of taxes iuqm'd \ipon them, 
as I think there is roasem to fear th.at a great part of 
thorn will bo readier fit join with the Soots tliun to 
draw their swords in the king’s service. Ami your 
lordship knows very well how ignoinnt this long 
poaco hath made our men in tho use of arms. Tlicse 
oonsidorations n^vo mo to think it safer and Ixittor 
for tho Ivng to give thorn their own conditions for the 
present than rfishly enter into a war, not knowing 
how to maintain, or, imleecl, to l)egin it. God semi 
ns a good end of tins tiuublesomo business; for to my 
apprehension no foreign enemies could threaton so 
much danger to tliis kingdom as doth noAv this 
beggarly nation,” 

'I'lio “tionblosoinc tjusiness” of tho “beggarly 
nation” had arisen just a year bcfoio Ijaud and 
Northumberland informed tho Irish viceroy of it, and 
was of infinitely moro import than either of them 
imaginc'd. Jt had sprung, in tho first ins^noe, as tho 
archbi^op remarked, fioin “little trifles in church 
pretensions,” Ihongli what to him, freely meddling 
with mitres and caidinal-s’ hats, app«>arod trivialities, 
seemed things of the liigliest TnoJiioiit to the people of 
Scotland. Ever since his coronation at Edinburgh, 
in ICIl-'t, Charles had tri<’d to overthrow Presby¬ 
terianism and introduce Ejjiscopaej’^ into Scolliiiid, 
working step by step to tins end by establishing 
bishoprics, making changes in tho church seivioo, and 
sequestrating iiortions of occlesiastical property uhicli 
had fallen to tho crown at tho Reformation, hut had 
been alienated*dnilng his father's niinoiity. Silent 
as was tho movement by which tho king, acting con¬ 
stantly under the advice of his prelate -minister, wns 
operating, it yet w<is closely watched by the Scoltisli 
nation, as touching tho dearest interests of all, so tliat 
when, at tho end of a few j'oars, he made a stride 
somewhat moro bold than his preceding steps, the 
smouldering fire of indignation all at once broke into 
open flame. In tlio snniiner of 16:i7, tho Scottish 
clergy wore called upon by Laud to receive a new 
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iMMly of canons, a-s well aa*a new prayer Liok, Imth 
approved of Ly tlio king, and varying from the 
English liturgy in points which iruliwited a nearer 
approach to the iftnal of Homo. The now formulary 
of public devotion wswi appointed to bo first read in .all 
the ehnrtilios on Sunday, tlio 23id of July, 1037; and 
on tliat day the bishop and dean of Edinburgh, ac¬ 
companied by the piivy council of Jicotland and the 
chief oflicers of stale, wont in laocession to the High 
Ghurch of St. Giles, wliieh had liccn converted into a 
cathtHliul, and was crowded by an immense concoiu'so 
of |Kjople, tlio foinalo sox prcdominaliug. No sooner 
had the dean began the service, when the women sot 
up a dreatlful tumult, drowning the voice of the 
sjioakor nndor volleys of gioans, liisscs, and impre¬ 
cations. “ r,ot ns read the eoiloct of the day,” at last 
the dean bioke out, sncccediiig for a luomeiit to aialco 
himself heald above the din and noise tliat was filling 
the air. lint the effort only served to increase the 
uproar and pxeitement among the enraged Edinburgh 
teinales, who liad found out the “ popish poiuls ” in 
Laud’s new liturgy MKiiior than the men. “Deil 
(iolic the waine of thee,” screamed Jane Geddes, who 
kept a gi'ceu stall in tlio High Htvoet. “Wilt thou 
say mass at my lug!'” and to imjtress her argument 
u]x)u the dean, she hsik np the little three-legged 
stool upon which slio sat and bulled it against his 
head. The action* of ferveni. Jane found instant 
imitators, and a show'cr of heavy stools and solid 
clasp llihles came forth from all d o'ctions, obscming 
tho air, and diiving the dean into nasty lolrcat. It 
was in vain the bishop of Edinburgh, tioisting to the 
reverence duo to his high oflico, attempted to continue 
tho SOI vice. A fiesh sliowor of stools coinpolJcd him 
to fly also; and ujion thoiiolers being expelled by tho 
magistrates, the outside moh set to breaking tho 
wimloAVs of tho church, and altaokcd on leaving tho 
bishop, who would liavo been murdered without tho 
arrival of an armod force, by w^bich ho was eseoi’ted 
to llolyjood House. The tumult continued for 
hcveial daj’s, dlracted chicfl,v against those i f the 
eloigy known to ho favouiahlo to tho now sei-vico 
ttofik, all of -whom were mercilessly handled by tho 
rioteis, “enraged women of all qualities,” uceoiding 
to ItolHsit Baillie, learned IVeshytoiiiin miftistor, and 
eyeiivitneas of all the curious seenes. One of tho most 
obnoxious of tlioir ccclesiustieal foes, tho “enraged 
women of all qinalities” attacked in ilie dusk of 
c\ ning, “with iie.'iA '. i^fistsj, staves, and {leats, but 
no stones. Tlioy beat him sore; his chsik, juff‘, and 
hat wore rent; however, upon liis cries, and candh's 
set out fiom many windows, ho escaped bloody 
wounds, though ho W'as in gieat danger, oven of 
killing.” Tl#' next day “ some of the meanest t>f tlic 
women wue token to*tho Tollwoth;” tho others, 
those “of ipialitj’,” tho magistrates dared not touch, 
nndtiied haul altogethci' to represent, in their ofiicial 
reports to Kngland, the whole afl’air as a mere passing 
commotion, duo to the “rascal multitude,” Oharlos 
rcftdi'y lioliovod tho leixirts, little downing tliat tiio 
“noaves” of tho angiy wonun of Edinburgh wero 
rolling nji the kernel of an avalanoho, which, Snindol I 
ing downward fiom tho north, would bury him and 
cnish his throne. • j 

While Iho king was resting in stnditd igneranexj of 


all tliat was going on in Scotland, the movement cora- 
meuced at Edinburgh spread with extraordinary rapi¬ 
dity, lasing its outwam riotous fonns, and gradually 
sliaping itself into a groat national resistance against 
the despotism of tho crown. It began by the niainh, 
solemn and in perfect order, of vast crowds of people 
towards tho capital, to protest against tho innovations 
with which tho kirk was threatened; tho new comers 
were represent atives of every class, nobles, landowners, 
farmers, citizens, trad(Miuen, and peasants, all bent 
upon the same groat object, and all dotermined to 
gain it at the stake of their fortunes and their lives. 
'J'liey crowded tlio houses and the streets of Edinbui-gh, 
encamjied at the gates and beneath tlie city walls, 
took ixissession of tho churches, and besieged tho 
hall of tho privy council, the mombois of which 
demanded protection from tho muiiioipiil councillors, 
but received for reply that they themselves were 
besieged, Tho jirivy coundl tlioreupon resolved to 
remove to llalkoitli, but before they could accomplish 
their intention they gave their consent to a stop of 
boundless import. Some of tlie leading men among 
the crowd that had come to Edinburgh, generally 
kr oAvn as tho If petitioners,” proposed to tho eonncil 
to allow that ropresontativos of tho mass shonld bo 
elected to manage tho business of tho wliolo body, in 
ordea to induce the iiooplo to roturn to tlioir homos, 
and thereby prevent any dangers likely to aounie 
fioin the assomhlago of tho vast numbers that had 
flocked together, 

Tho membera of tho privy council, either secretly 
conniving at tho success* of tho ravolutienary mox’c- 
^ont, or cherishing hojics of being able to divide, 
hrilio, or intimidalo the few oloeted deputies of thh 
“ iietitionore ” much easier than tho {fraat mirilitudo, 
gave their approval of the pioposition; and tlius in 
an instant aioso what was nothing less than a now 
repi’csentfjAivo government for Scotland., Amidst tho 
most perfect order and deliberation, the immense 
crowd that had como up from all parts of tho kingdom 
went to tho cloclion of a number of separate eom- 
mittoes, or “ Tables,” aa they were called, composed 
eacl of four members, whft in turn apiKiiiited one of 
their iiumhej to form part of a central comniittoo of 
siqxirintendcnco and guvornmont. Tliis done, the 
multitude dispersed to inoir homes, each man carrying 
with him the first orders of the executive, and making 
known the fact to all that henceforth no true son of 
tho kirk must obey other rule than that of the 
“Tables.* Eonijidable aa was this now movement, 
and imjxising by its calm eainesiness, tho king was 
^et unable to see it in its true light, and instead of 
investigating tho causes of tho great though quiet 
revolution that was taking place in Scotland, persisted 
in fanning tlio flame by means-alike weak and over¬ 
bearing. In February, 1638, after tlio “Tables” had 
exercised for nearly three months unoontroUod autho¬ 
rity over the kingdom, Chailes, by tho advice of 
liaudj^issuod a prqelaination in which ho insisted on 
the acx^tance of the now liturgy, declared Uio com- 
mitteef chosen at Edinburgh unlawful, and prohiUted 
on pam of treason tho reassembling of me “poti- 
tionei-s^ It was intended by the king to keep the 
*proclanration strictly secret till the last moment ; hut 
its contents became known to the loaders of the move- 
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ment in Scotland oven Uoforo it liad left London, and 
they prepared to insist it by a display of strength, 
and union in^wwer, greater than any yet inado. At 
the same wiornent that the king’s herald was-reading 
the royal ordinance, a counter ordinance was issued 
and affixed to the market-cross at Edinburgh and at 
Stirling, protecting against the new intorforenco with 
the rights and liberties of Scotland, and calling upon 
the peoide once more to assert their power in unani¬ 
mous action. Tho appeal was responded to with an 
enthusjasra absolutely startling in its intensity; it 
went forth like a flash of lightning, and came hack like 
lightning, and in a few days all Scotland was ranged, 
anny-like, under tho banners of tho “ National Cove¬ 
nant.” 

The now "National Covenant” was admirably 
devised to unite tho whole people into a great and 
jxiworful bond of union, it was an engfigoment 
drawn up by Alexander Henderson, one of the most 
distinguished I’resbyiorian ministers, and’Arohibald 
Johnston, subsequently Lord Wariston, one of tho 
Iwst lawyers of Scotland, binding all participators to 
stand to the country and to each other, so that what 
should bo done to the least of them “ sliould bo taken 
as done to all in general and to every one inujiar- 
ticular." Tho “National Covenant” waa designed 
after the mod<!l of that which tho Loifls tho 
Congregation had sworn to, a century before, for tho 
defence of the Keformation, and it began by reciting 
tho latter <iocument, giving the same profession of 
faith, and tho same form of abjuration of the dootiincs 
and practioos of the church of Home. It then enume¬ 
rated all tho acts of jiarliamont confirming tho Pres-* 
bytoriun ostablishment, settling its forms, and inflicting 
penalties on itar opi>onents, and concluded with the 
solemn vow tf) maintain tlio true religion, to resist all 
oontraiy innovations, errors, and corinptions, and to 
defend the kingdom's laws, lil)ortioB, and^ religion, 
"by tho great name of tho Lord onr God." Tho 
Covenant had no sooner boon propobed when it was 
adopted by tho whole jHipulation wHh an exultation 
all but frantic in its vehemenoo. As the fiery croiss 
was home over tho inonntAins in olden times to <ull 
tho dans to arras, so 8 wift.-footed messengers, relieving 
each other' frera village to villi^e, now ctirriod with 
inoibvliblo rapidity tho now summons to the remotest 
(sjrnors of the kingdom; and evorywhoro tho people, 
rich and poor, young and old, men and women, camo 
flocking together in churches and chapels, vowing, 
with uplifted hands and weeping eyes, to dffvoto life 
and all things dear to them upon edrth to maintain 
tho National Oovi-nant. When the nows of those 
proceeding reached Charles, ho came to perceive, 
though still very feebly, that tho insurrection in tho 
north was beginning to lx> of serious aspect, and that 
mere threatening proclamations wore not likely alto¬ 
gether to oxtingui^ it, whicli reflections indnew him 
to send the marquis of Hamilton to Scotlaml, with the 
title of royal commissioner, and instructions bStli to 
flatter and to Lighten the “rebels,” and above all to 
make great promises to the loodere, but in suchifvague 
terms that they might at any time be withdra^m. 

Gunning as was tlie polity, it had not 1 J 7 any 
means tlie suoooss expect^ by the king. W^n tlie • 
marquis anived at Edinburgh, in June, 1638, nearly 


a year aflor ihc first broakiug out of tin* rebollion, ho 
was astounded at the spectacle that met Ids cjos, and 
lost courage so much as to play tho part intrusted tti 
him in an oxcoedingly awkward manner. Ho \va.s 
escorted into tho capital by fifty thousand Oovouantois, 
while seven hundred ministers, dressed in the daik 
robes of tho Puritan clergy, stood on an eminence by 
the road side, singing psalms as ho jtassed. I'hei-e was 
clearly l^ttlo rooru for intrigue in tho midst of national 
unanimity, and tlio first attempt at intimidation ho 
tried met wilh instant failure. Charles had ordered 
a small vessel, with arms and ammunition for Edin¬ 
burgh Castle, into tho Firth of Forth, but ns soon as 
it arrived in Leith roads, tho citiisens took the alarm, 
and largo numbers formotl themselves instantly into a 
municipal guard, striclly w'atehing tho walls and 
gates, and investing the appreachos to tho castle. A 
fortnight was sufficient to prove to tho loyal commis¬ 
sioner that his inslrnctions did not moot, tho real 
slate of things, and ho thereupon wrote to tho king, 
tolling'hiin that he must resolve u])on one out of twi^ 
courses, either to grant the Scottish people all their 
wishes, or to hasten down Iho whole fleet, with troops 
on boaid, to garrison llcrwick and Carlisle, and 
prepare to follow in person with an English army. 

“ Yonr majesty,” ITainilton concluded, “ will consuler 
in your wisdom how far you may eonuivo at tho 
madness of your own poor j^ieoplo, or how far in your 
juslico you will punish their folly; but certain it is 
that their present madness is such that nothing but 
oxtremc forco will make them quit their Covenant, 
for all are really, 610 tlioy give it up, to lay down 
their lives.” 

The reply of Chailos breathed his inmost thoughts 
as a king. To liim, now as always, tho liighest aim.s and 
noblest inspirations, even if expressed by tho unani¬ 
mous voice of a whole iwoplo, appeared like blaokcht 
crimes, if clashing with his own divino-i ight dogmas; 
and to uphold these ho dotenuiued to continue liis old 
policy of force and fiaud wilh roiloublod energy. “ 1 
expect,”’ Charles told his icpresentativo in ycotland, 
“not anytliing can reduce that peoido to ol)edionc‘o 
but force only. In tho meantime, yonr caro must bo 
how to dissolve tho multitude, and, if it bo ixissiblo, 
to possess •yourself of my castles <»f Edinburgh and 
Stirling against the people. To this end, 1 givo you 
leave to flatter them with what hopes you please, so 
you engage not mo i^ainst my grounds; and in 
particular that you consent neithor to tho calling of a 
parliament, nor of a gcneml assembly, until tlio 
Covenant bo disavowed and given up, your chni 
aim now must bo to w'in time until I Ixi ready to 
suppress them. Hut when 1 cousidor tliat now not 
only my crown, but my reputation fos ever lies at 
stake, 1 must rather sufl’er -the first, that time will 
help, than tho last, which is irreiiarnblo. This I 
have written to no other end than to shdw you that 1 
will rather die than yield to tlioso imporlincnt and 
damnable demands, as yon rightly call them, for to 
yield would, lead to being no king in a very short j 
tuno.” In his flint mandtito, Hamilton had been 
ojdored to declare tho Covenanters traitors, hy jno- 
emmation, if not giving up their “damnable dciuamls" 
vijithin six weeks after bemi. -lummoned to do so; but 
the new commands went to modify some what tho 
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former arrangement. “As'-tiie affairs are now,” the 
king instructs his commissioner, “ 1 do not wish that 
yon should declare tho adherers to the Covenant 
traitors, until you have hoard from mo that my fleet 
halli set sail for Scotland, fhougli your six weeks 
sliould bo elapsed. In a word, gain time by all tlio 
moans yon can, without forsaking your giounds.” 

In conformity with those orders, the marquis l)e^an 
to temporize, and to listen to 1ho*oxplanalions and 
proposals of the loading men among the Covenanters, 
with the result ujwn him of becoming impressed, if 
not with tho justness of their cause, at least with 
ifs strength. Loss blind to consequences than the 
king, ho now beg<in to plead with him to suspiond his 
military prepai-ations till matters had 1)ooome more 
desperate; but Charles would' not listen to the counsel, 
and continued to arm, though still deluding the people 
he intended crushing with promises of peace aud 
conciliation. “As conceniing the explanation-of their 
damnable Covenant,” lie told Hamilton in another 
letter’, “whether it be with or without cxplamilion, I 
have no more perwer in Scotland than a duke of 
Venice, and I will rather die than suffer it. Yet do 
1 commend the giving oar to the explanation, or 
iinytliing else to win time. As for their calling a 
par’liiunent, or general assembly, without mo, I should 
not much l)o sorry, for it would the mom loudly 
declare them traitors, and the more justify my 
actions. 'J’hus you may see,” his majesty conoludeu, 
“that I intend not to yield to tin demand of those 
traitors, tho Covenantors, who, I tlnnk, will declare 
Ihomsolves so by Ihoir actions beforo 1 shall do it by 
my pmclamation, wlricli I shall not bo sor ry for, so 
that it be vnthont the personal hurt of you, or any of 
my honest son’ants, or the taking of any English 
place. 1 car'o not for their nffionting or disolroying 
my declaration, so that it go not to open mischief, 
aud that 1 may have some time to end my prepa¬ 
rations.” It was strange blindness in Charles not to 
see tliat his jiolicy of fraud and duplicity defeated 
ils own ends, since, with liis court full of natr'-^cs of 
Scotland, tho chiefs of tho Covenanters could not fail 
to ho informcHl, almost as well as himself, of the 
progress of tho “ preparations.” 

lly bis nrgoui desire, ITamilton was allowed to 
return to England t-owards the end of August, and as 
soon as arrived at court bad a scries of secret 
conferencoH with the king and Laud. 'J'he r’oyal 
cx hoquor Ixiing abw.lutel.y empty, Charles had met 
witli tiio greatest diflieuiaos in raising troops at 
home, and was now engaged in negotiating with the 
Spanish government for tho loan of ton thousand 
veteran soldier’s, exjroiienced, through long caranaigns 
in Germany(aud the Netherlands, in butchering 
heretics. With those,* and an army of Irishmen 
actively dnllwl by 'Wentworth, he intended to fall 
upon Scotland, so as to crush with one great blow the 
“damnable Covenant.” But neither tho Spaniards 
nor the Irish fight ing men were expected to bo ready 
to tal,"! the field for another throe or four montlts; and 
it being absolutely necessary to arnuso the “traitors” 
in tho mtarnwhile, it was settled in the couferenoM 
that Hamilton should go back to Scotland at one*, 
and get up a dramatic perfirrmanco on the largest 
scale, by Bnmmomng a general (wsembly, ivith full 


powers to debate upon eveiytbing and do nothing. 

I The matter fully arrang^, the royal commissioner 
went back to Edinburgh in October, taking with him 
a proclamation of Charles, couched in the most gracious 
terns, which granted all, or nearly all, that was 
demanded by the people; the new body of canons, 
the liturgy, and the High Court of Commission, 
being all declared to bo abandoned, while a general 
assembly was appointed to meet in November, and a 
parliament of tho nation in May of the following 
year. Tho siU’prise was universal; but the satisfaction 
of tho fi.rst moment was followed by deep distrust. 
Besides the suspicions which the suddenness and 
\inhoped-for amplitude of the concessions was formed 
to oxoite, the chiefs of the Covenantors, ’who kept up 
an intimate correspondonoo with some of tho leaders 
of the popular party in England, as well as with 
several of tho fcicoteh coimcillors and others in close 
attendance upon the king, -wore possessed of intelli¬ 
gence noto leaving tho slightest doubt of the new 
movement being absolute treachery, intended solely to 
gain time for war. However, they did not doom it 
iair to refuse tho iil>oral offons of tho king; and the 
gcnoral assembly of clergy and lay ciders was convened 
to n^cet at Glasgow, and began its sittings on tlie 
appointed day, the 21st of November. 

it, was soon immediately after tho opoiting of the 
assembly that tho suspicions entertained against 
Charles were but too well founded. Instead of allow¬ 
ing the morabors to deliberate freely, as had been pro¬ 
mised, the royal commissioner did nothing but imjWe 
the debates, bringing foi-ward all kinds of protests, and 
•Uieso proving ineffectual to stay tho rapid current of 
votes, he, lieforo tho end of a week, thi ow off the mask 
by pronouncing tho dissolution. But it wo%too late 
now, for tho asbembly refused to be dissrdved except by 
its own consent, so mat tho king and liis commissioner 
found thomsclvos caught in the meshes of their own 
duplicity? Strong in the unanimity oT tho nation, 
tho members pitssed vole after vote, annulling as 
corrupt tlio whoJo of the acts of tho six assemblies 
held in the last and present reigns, cancelling in 
form all the lato iunovatkms, and, finally, abolisliing 
Episcopacy and restoring Presbyterianism throughout 
tho whole of Scotland. To bock tho votes of the 
Glasgow assembly, tho chiefs of tho Covenantoiti iti 
ilie meanwhile piepared for tho now inevitable war. 
They dosjiatched messengers to buy ammunition and 
arms abroad, sent the Covenant to tho Scottish troops 
Borving .’n Gemany nndor the I'rotostant banner, 
and invited one <fl' their best officers, Alexander Leslie, 
who had gained laurels under Gnstavus Adolphus, to 
letum homo and take tho command-in-chiof of the 
national array. Before tho general assembly, sitting 
a month, had registered its last vote, tho army of the 
Covenanters was ready to take tho field, fully consoious 
of the import of the coming struggle. “ Tho Canter- 
burlan faction,” llobert Baillie said, “ are hailing ns 
all atray to Home for our religion, and to Constan¬ 
tinople for onr civil policy.” Kobort Bailie thought, 
and ^ery man tliat liad sworn to the Covenant 
thougJB with him, that many a good sword must be 
upliftel, and many a tough battle bo fought before 
,the lam of Home and Ikirkey should find their way 
into Scotland. 
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Long aa he had been, making his preparations, 
Charles was fiir from being ready for war when his 
northmm snbjMts were famng mm in .battle- army. 
His mental vision was too de^tive to perceive tlmt 
the people of England as well as of ^tland were 
against him in the struggle he was entering upon, 
and that he was going into the fight, not as represen¬ 
tative of a great principle, or of any considerable part 
•of the nation, but merely as chief of the ” Canterburian 
faction.” However, he persevered, urged on by Laud 
and the queen, the latter exerting herself with 
extraordinary energy to obtain wliat seemed most 
wanting under the circumstances, funds for buying 
soldiers. Appreciating much more keenly than her 
consort the feelings of the people, but Ixjing at the same 
time fearfully daring and reckless in her movements, 
she persuaded him to allow her to raise funds from 
among the Homan Catholics, which she did by sending 
out official letters, headed “Henrietta Maria Hex,” 
mtreatlng all adherents of tho old fiiith to contribute 
to the cost of tho expedition which "called his 
majesty into the northern parts for the defence of 
his honour and domiuions.” Thus authorized, tlio 
Houian Catholics openly held a meeting in London, 
presided over by the pajral ambassador, for the pm pose 
of recommending tho subscription to all persons of 
their religion, whether piiesls or laymen, tmoughout 
■the kingdom, scarcely hiding tho fact of their social 
sympathy with tho expedition “into the northern 
pai-ts.’’ Tho sums obtained by these means wore not 
inconsidorublc, but the movement on tho other hand 
greatly served to increase distrust among tho 
mass of tho Protestants, who appeared all but ready 
to. join in insurreotion with tho jxiople of Scotland. 

To heighten tl^o ditlieulties of the king, the expected 
Sjmnish succours wore refused him at tho lost moment, 
on account of some sovero defeats suffered by the 
trooiis of Philip IV. on tho Hhiuo, which made it 
imp^ible for’him to withdraw any of his fo?ccs from 
that quarter. Almost simultaneous with tho report 
of this failure, the news reached thci court that tho 
looked-for attack upon Scotland from tho side of 
Ireland could not take pla<te, the Covenant having 
found its way into tho dominions ruled over by the 
lord-doputy, and threatening to upset all tlio fruits of 
his despotism, should ho <&ro to leave the country 
with tlio troops prepared for tho invasion. “It is 
not to bo kept secret,” Wentworth informed tho 
primate in a ciphered letter, “that there are forty 
thousand Soots m Ulster able to bear arms: jve hoar 
the crack of it, if not the threat, every day in the 
sti’oots. Neither if now all tho English planted 
about the Den-y be turned out, will they be the 
weaker for tliat What will be the end, if wo thus 
arm against ourselves? God send tho Scots well into 
their right wits, say I; deliver the pubUo peace from 
the ill of them, and mo out of their fingei-s. You 
may pray as much, if you please, for your share; for 
tho^ wish no better to you than myself, and that, 
boheve me, is ill enough.” Seeing' tno indecision of 
one of most energetic of his advisers, CharW to 
spur his zeal iu tho coming war, bestowed Jupon 
Wentworth a long-solioited honour by oreatinj him 
earl of Strafford, giving him at tho same time tlie 
title of lord-lieutenant of Ireland, a designation in 
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abeyance since the govennnent of the favourite of 
Queen Elizabeth. Nevertheless, Stoaffoid could do 
no more than Wentworth, and spito of all his efforts, 
was kept in inactivity by the forty thousand Ulster¬ 
men, hearing the “ciack” of their voices not only, 
but of their muskets. 

After more than ton months spent in attempts to 
raise a great aiitiy, sufficiently powerful to ovoreomcj 
with one impuwall resistance on tlie part of tho 
northern*insurgont8, Cliailos Lad to content himself 
at last with an impressed force of not ouo half tho 
strength he had reckoned ujton. Some thousand men, 
chiefly Homan CatholLos, were enlisted by the aid of 
the ^jeouni&ry resourees obtained by the queen's 
oircuhu's, as well as by arbitiaiy loans, and for tlio 
rest ho Lad recourse to*a general levy. Though not 
authorized by law to bo employed on foioign soivico, 
tho niilitia of tho different counties were oi’dered 
under training, and all lofractory men thiown iuto 
prison; after which vast numbers of private jxu'soiw 
wore coiumandod by writs under tho ro;)lal seal to 
supply men and arms in stated projKirtion to their 
rent-roll, or income. Tho lord-keeper at the samo 
time issued summonses to iho peers of tho realm to 
moot their sovereigu at tho city of Yotk, each attended 
by a duo troop of armed followers, with full supply 
of war stores aaid ammunition. All being ready, 
Charles set out from the capital on t,lio 27th of March, 
1G39, having previously ap).)oiuted to tho chief com¬ 
mand of tho army tho earl of Arundel, a nobleman 
destitute of all military knowledge, and chosen only 
on account of bis aMaohment to tho Homau Cutholio 
iaitli. 

Great pomp was displayed ou tlie march to York, 
which did not prevent tho show of oxtromo dis¬ 
satisfaction, even in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the king, many of tho nobles utteiing audible 
wishes “that tho business wore biought to a fair 
treaty.” Te stifle the dissatisfaction, wJiich ho con¬ 
sidered little loss than rebellious, Charhs resolved 
ujjon a measure at once feeble and desiDotio, by 
drawing up a now military oath, which ho ordered to 
bo taken by all peers and persons of cmLiieneo. Tho 
oath, in addition to the ordinal y declaration of 
allegiance, contained an engagement to opiioso, to tho 
utmost hazard of life and fortune, all seditioiw, 
rebellions, and conspiracies, and not to countenance 
or sympathise with any plots or intrigues, ospocially 
such as should “come veiled under pretence of 
religion.” Several of the nobles, among them Loid 
Say and Lord Brook, “ two popular men, and meust 
devoted to tho ohureh,” as desci ibe<l by Clarendon, 
absolutely refused to take the oath, dcelaring, in the 
presence of Charles, tliat “ if tho king suspected their 
loyalty, ho might proceed agaisst them as ho thought 
fit, but that it was against the law to impose any 
oath or protestation upon thorn not onjwinod by tho 
law; ana iu that respect, so Uiat they might not 
betray tho common liberty.” They also declared 
that they were willing to attend his majesty, but 
that ho could not command their attendance out of 
th% realm of England; adding, with gi-cat bohlnoss, 
tlat they were not suffioientiy acquainted witli tho 
lajra of Scotland to form an •(.inion of the justice of 
the rohelliou. Charles, in gieat anger, pkeed tha 
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two poors \xnilor arrest, but tlie incroasing dissatis- 
fuotioii among tho loading officers and nobles obliged 
bim to liberate them again in a few days. Many of 
the Boldinrs, too, began to show signs of mutiny, 
among them a trtH>p of Irish sent by Wentworth, “ a 
matter of fiftoon hundred raggfd Arabians,” as 
deacribed by Hobcrt Baillie; and boforo the king bad 
loachod tho Ilordcr, silting down under sholtor of tJio 
guns of Iksrwiok Casihs, it luid be^>mo clear to all 
but bimself that ho was not in a position to do battle 
against tho Seotli.sh nation. ^ 

Hetwoon tho aniiy of the king and the anny of 
Soolland tho eoiitmst was immense. While nothing 
blit anger, <li.-,satihfac(ion, and disorganlfeitioii pro- 
Vailed in tho loyiil euiup, with not even a g«xxl 
goneral prcsoiit to keep iho unruly masses under 
pioper discipline, the most perfect union existed 
iiniong tho forces of tho Covenanteis, welded toj>otlier 
by enthusiasm in one strong bfdy, and under tho 
eommaiul of able and earnest loaders, at the head of 
them one oi tho most experienced war-captains of tho 
ago. Alexander Ijcslie, field-marshal in tho Swedish 
airny, and one of tho most distinguished gcncrahs 
fighting for tho Profostant canso in Gcnnany, had 
luturned to Scotland on tho first summons of his 
countrymen, and having been appointtnl to the cora- 
mand-in-ebief of tho array of tho Covenant, had 
already exlubiled )iia genius in a masterly strategic 
movomout As soon as tho news arrived that Chai Ips 
hiwl actually commenced war, by > <suing a proela- 
matioii, dated from the city of York, ileclariug hosti¬ 
lities, tlio ('ovommteis, by a sirnulittucous and pio- 
coneortod movement, assailed the whole of tlio king's 
castles in Switland, and Huceoeded in taking oveiy 
one of them, with tho c.icecption of tho little fort of 
Caorlavrock, near JJninfiios. This achieved, and tho 
country free from internal foes, Leslie gathered the 
wlicilo of his foiccs and inarched upon tho Cheviot 
Hills, to face tho royal army ptisliing in long strides 
towards tho 'J'weed. On liis way southward, the 
general of the Covenant loaint that an English fleet 
with four thousand inon on board, commanded by tlio 
niiuquis of Hamilton, Inul ajipcaied in tho Firth of 
Forth, evidently intending to assault Leith, wlioio- 
iipm ho at. once turned aside to protect Ihej-apital. 

Hut the Ht.op was unnecessary, the patiiotism of the 
inhabitants having already done as mtieh as could lie 
nehioved by tlio highest military skid. At tho 
mol lent of (ho loyal th ci coming in view, tJic whole 
IX'jmlntion of tho capital hiinied down to Leith to 
defend it, and within a few days thoro arose forlifi- 
cations, ns if by cnehantniont,' around tho anoicntport. 
Noblemen .and gentlemen, minislors and moreliunts, 
lent tludrbjuqls m making trendies and ditches, work¬ 
ing like connnon labourers under tho command of over- 
B<‘oi8, and evi'iv ladies of tho highest rank, in a wild 
transput of»enthusiasm, felt proud to soil their 
fiugcis in carrying sand, rubbish, and stones, to erect 
the battlements and fill iqi the lamiiarts. 'J'ho sight 
of this imineii.so out burst of iiatriotisra seemed as if to 
paralyze tho action of the commander of tho fleet, 
unable, perhaps, to forgot entiiely that he was ^ 
Scotsman born, and lio retreated seawiud witbott 
! making an attempt upm Loitli, or even firing a shit 
! against the nowly-crocted ivalls. Hamilton's retreal, 


*tlio report of which was reooigod at tho head-quarters 
of tho royal array at tho moment of the king's arrival 
at Berwick, had a groat ofloct n|X)n making the desire 
before expressed by many of tho English nobl^, not 
to enter upon war against Scotland, all but univeisal, 
and the commander-in-chief, tho earl of Arundel, was 
foremost in urging ution Charles tho pnidenco of 
coming to a settlement before swords had been drawn, 
and rows of-dead men bad come to foi m a new barrier 
of hatred between llio two countries. The king was 
still reluctant, though more than half persuaded of 
tho necessity of peace; but after several diiys’reflection 
his pride and obstinacy once more prevailed over all 
other feelings, and he gave tho signal to udvauco upon 
Hie Covenanters. 

From his tent, at tho south side of tho Twewl, 
adjoining tho gates of Berwick, Charles could see tho 
vanguard of Leslie, twelve thousand stalwart men 
cncamjied at Dnnso-Law, most of thorn “stout young 
jilouglimon ami highlanders, with their plaids, taigos, 
and dorlacks,” divided into groups, around siandards 
bearing tho arms of Scotland, and tho golden lotfored 
legend, “For Clnist’s Crown and the Covenant.” 
Watching tlio ton thousand on Dunso-Law “through 
a prospect,” o? telescope, tho king could soo how 
giaiiilly they looked down upon him and his anuy, 
careless evidently of his wrath, and calmly confident 
of thtoir own victory. Instead of sharpening swords, 
or easting bullets, they quietly and solemnly marched 
fo “sermons and prayers, moniing and oven, under 
tho roof of heaven, fo which their drums dul call 
tliom for liells,” while the men of the loyal army, 
<“i'aggoil Arabians” and oihm-s, went alnmt leoUng 
drunk, filling the air with their vile oaths and curses. 
Having looked long enough, Chariqg conceived tho 
idea to take tho camp of tho Covenanters by suiprise; 
and before daybreak, on tho morning of tho Otli of 
Juno, he dosixitclicd tho earl of Tlolland, wilh throe 
tliousand cavalry, mostly gentlomcn, and tho flower 
of fho array, to drive the onomios flora their position. 

Tho sun rose before tlio three thousand horsoiuon 
liad got half the way to Dimso-Law, abrat ton miles 
distant from Berwick; it jvas an intensely liot mom- 
ing, “tho hottest that had boon known,” and soon 
stoods and riders felt tho eftoot of it in getting faint 
and exliAUstod. Arrived within a mile of the Scottisli 
Ctiiap, tho earl of Holland beheld, to his extreme 
siirpiiso, tho Covenantors close before liiin in full 
liattle amy, resting on their swords, and quietly 
awaiting his approach. Sbiitlod beyond moasuro at 
tlio unexpected <sight, tho call, who had calculated 
upon finding tho enemy fast asleep, at ouoo beat a 
retreat, all his officers being unanimous to recoinraund 
it; and the whole force galloped back to Berwick 
faster than they hod come, not without leaving a 
gex^d many of their number on tlie road sinking 
under tho intolerable heat. The bloodless victory 
was deemed a good occasion by tho loaders of the 
Covcuonters to hold out the olive-branch of peace, 
and the day after 4Iolland’8 retreat tho earl of Dun- 
fermliiii .0 was sent by them to the king to offer terms 
of agroomont. Though still as obstinate os over in 
givinOTway, Charles saw himself forced now to accede 
to tboj|proposal, the certainty of a defeat, should he 
risk a Ittttlc, hanging over his head; and aftei' a short 
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demur ho consented to four deputies from the Cove>- 
nanteis coming to Berwick to meet six conimissiuners 
appointed by himself, in order to arrange terms of 
)^>6aoo. ^ 

The representatives on botir sides met on the lltli 
of Juno, but they had scarcely began their deli¬ 
berations when the king nnoxiKsctedly apiToarcd 
among thoin, announcing that ho had come to disprove 
“ notorious slanders ” of sliutting bis ear to his snb- 
jcfils, and finishing by telling the Scottish envoys, in 
a haughty and aric^ant tone, that as they could 
never justify their rebellion, they must be content 
now to take nis word to treat tliein leniently, submit¬ 
ting entirely to his award; Amazed at the liare offer 
of such insulting conditions, the Covenanters prepared 
to break off negotiations forthwith; but they wore 
rotfxincd by the English commissioneis, who insisted 
tUXin continuing the delibcuations, notivithstanding 
the king’s improper interfcrt'nco. An agreement 
was eomo to at the end of a few da^'s, sotlJing that 
both armies should bo dishuulcd, Ihiit the loyal fleet 
slionld 1)0 lecalled from the Foitli, that the king’s 
nasties should bo given up again by the (’ovonanteis, 
and, finally, that the atlairs of Scotland should bo loft 
‘to the decision of a new general assembly and a 
])utliamont of the nation, the first of which Chailcs 
promised to open in person, within two months. The 
. jting consented to accept these terms, though ^isibly 
roluctunt, and giving way only to the prossnro of his 
nobles and olfioors, and on the I8th of July, 1G39, 
signed the Pacification of Berwick. 

Ijiko most agrooments made to unite extreme 
divemty of opinions, the articles of the Berwick treaty 
woro vehemently cornleinnod as soon os they became 
known, both ill Knglaiid and Scotland. On the one 
hand, ^le luord zealous among the Oovonanlors were 
violently discontented at a sotlleniont which nullified 
the decisions of the assembly of Glasgow, and included 
no final renunciation of Eiiiseojiacy, while, ov the other 
side, the thioo principil advisors of Charles, the 
primate, the earl of Strafford, and the marquis of 
Hamilton, woie unauimons in oondemning the whole 
treaty as one wliieh left rchollion nnpunibhnd not 
only, hut victorious, and’Vhicli in itself formed an 
abnegation of the great priueiplo of thoAivino right 
and ahsoluto anfliority of kingship, for which they 
had been stuiggling for years. To bring on another 
appeal to the sword soon became the object of both 
parties, but paiticularly of Land and Straffoid, the 
latter exerting bimsolf to an extraordinary degree to 
pi’ocuro men and money for the purpose, going so far 
as to enter upon the dangerous patli of summoning 
another Irish parliament for the vole of supplies. 
Loss anxious for a renewal of hostilities, the Cove¬ 
nanters nevertheless tliought it prudent to keep 
under anus, justly mistrustM of the king’s intentions 
and future plans, no loss than of tho design of the “Can- 
terburian faction." As a further precaution, the whole 
of the oflioors wdio had quitted foreign service light 
in tho cause of their countrymen, including Alexander 
Leslie and his staff, woro retained on full pq^, and 
though tho royal cast los had to bosurreuderod injfccord- 
ancovrith tlje tormsof tho treaty, core was taken w watch 
them in such a manner as to allow early repoScssion. 

The feelings of tlio Scottish people, alroady^rcatly* 
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exoit^, wore still ra(?ro ^^mbittered byivnolber gratui¬ 
tous insult on the part of Charles, in leply to many 
reproaches mode against them for not iuMsi lug vjpi.n 
better terns, tho Scotch commissioners who had signed 
tho I’acificalion of Berwick piinted and published an 
apology I'or Iboir conduct, in whieli they affinued 
that verbal promises had been givim by tlio king, 
and noted down by thcmsolvtw on the spot, much 
more favourably to their cause than the public 
articlosj which had been draAVTi u]) with an under¬ 
stood saving for what his majesty regaidod as duo to 
his jiroiogativo and royal honoui’. Tho statomont, 
which, given in full detail, boro a great somblaneo of 
truth, and fitted well, moroovor, witli the known 
habit of (fiiatl&s of making groat promises after ho 
had found haughty language of no use, was velie- 
montly denied by the king; and to prove bis assertion 
agakist that of the four commissioners, ho ouleied all 
the copies of their dcclaratiiui tli.it liad come into 
Engbiiul to bo seized, and to bo bunied by tlio hands 
of tlio^ hangmun. Bight royal and pont.ifieal as wan 
this mode of tcstifjing to tho trutli, it h.ad tho efft-ftt 
of displixising tJio ycotcli people; and all over tlio 
country the action of the king was loudly blamfid, 
wliilo at Edinbuigh tho disafioction found vent in 
gloss insults to the mimstois of slate, and all persons 
looked ujioii as adherents of tho English government. 
The tumults were made a protonoo by Charbs of 
breaking his promise fo o{)cn tlio 'gcnoral assembly of 
Scotland in jierson; and tlio corouiony liad to take 
place in the piesenco of a now royal eomiiiissionci, 
tlio carl of Tig.quaii', his predecessor, liio maiquis of 
Hamilton, engaging in tlio meanwhile to levy troojis 
for another war. To gain linio bad once more boooino 
tlie solo object of Charles, and wlieii, in ouo of its 
first sittings, tho general assembly iiassod an almost 
unanimous vote for the total abolition of Episcojiiuy, 
'J'raquair was enijiowoiod to give tho royal assent 
thereto, subject to ccHuin limitations and distinc¬ 
tions, so worilcd as to affoid a pielcxt for setting tlie 
whole measure aside ontliolList favourable occasion. 
Having played his pait in tlie piece, assuming very 
devout airs, and oven taking the vow of the (’ovenant, 
tho royal commissioner prorogued the sittings of the 
gono.al assembly in the sticond week of Noveuilier. 1 
In the sable week tho larl <if ytiaiVurd arrived in j 
London, snramoiied by a letter under the king's own 
hand, requiring his immediate presence. Ho bad j 
“much, too much, private matter to rinjuire his . 
counsels for some time,” Charles informed the iioii- 
Imiided tamer of Irisli robtds. 

ytraffoid’s apiioaraiica at conrl docidi'd the still 
{lending question as to war or peace with Scotland. 
Of all the enemies of tho Berwick P.acification, he was 
the mast decided, no loss than the iiTost onorgelio, 
holding, with much truth, tfiat it would lead in its 
conscqTionces to a complete overthrow (J! ahsolufisiic 
govemtyont, in England as well as in Scotland. Ho 
therefore urged upon tho king iho necessity of re¬ 
commencing hostilities wiUiout delay. But to do so, 
funds woro urgently required, and all w'ays of laising 
j^ioncy by arbitrary measures having Iwcn exhausted, 
even Stratford had to acknowledge tJint iiotliiiig but 
uarliamouloi'y supplies con’1 furnish the moatis for 
aarrying on tho war, 'I’L.'Ugh with as gicat an 
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aversion as over for parlkn^euts, tUo earl liatl arrived 
at the conchision tliat it would bo vastly preferable 
to risk tbo dangers to be expected fiom calling 
anotbcr than to neglect reducing the Si'Otoh to 
obedience, and this conviction now he did all in his 
power to impress upon the king. There was still 
much unwillingness on the part of Charles to commit 
himself to so decided a step, and in his perplexity he 
called the chief memhers of the I'nvy council to- 
golhor, to give their advice in tho matter. They all 
joined Sti afford in recommending widts for a now 
paiiiamont to bo issued, on the ground that it would 
Iw impossible, not only to make war, but to carry on 
the government without fresh supplies, the exchotinor 
having been so com^dotoly exhausted by the cost of 
the northern expedition, that »iot even the servants of 
the household could bo ^mid their wages. Seeing the 
unanimily of his council, Charles put to them arliual 
question. “ If this parliament," ho asked, “ should 
prove as unlo^vaid as some have lately been, will you 
then assist ’no in stich extraordinai'y ways as jn that 
oxtiemity shall bo thought fit?" The unanimous 
leply was that all would do their utmost in uphold¬ 
ing the royal privilege in ordinary, no less than 
" extraordinary wayswlmreupon the king gave his 
consent to the issue of the writs. 

It was arranged tliat the session should begin oil the 
13th of April; aud a month previous Stiaft'oul slarttxl 
for Didilin, to fiirtlSor bji his dreaded presence the vote 
of supplies from the Irish parliament that had been 
summoned a shoi t time befoio. By u."'! ig promises and 
intimidation to the fullest extent, he sivxieeded in ex- 
tiacting four subsidies, after which iio forced on tlio 
levy of eight tliousand foot soldiers and one thousand 
liorso, diioeting tlio whole of those troops upon Cailislo, 
to he ready to fake jwrt in the invasion of Scotland. 
Having accoinjnishcd all this within a fortnight, 
labouring with all but supcihuman energy, Straftbrd 
le-cmliarked for England, intending to he present at 
the opening of the now parliament, upon which ho 
conld not help looking witli some invoiuntaiy dis¬ 
quietude. The liibours of the fortnight had so ex- 
liaustcd his fiame tliat ho had to bo cairied to the 
vessel which was to take him across 8t. Ueoigc.’s 
Channel. It blew a gale wlien ho set foot on board, 
and the fury of tho stoim continued increasing to 
Btieli an extent that the captain rcFusod to weigh 
anchor. However, Straffoixi compidled hbu to do so, 
and got safely landed at (dicstci; but on his an-ival 
theio, seemed more dead than alive, and was (akcu 
ashciu in an nneonsr ions state. I’lio anguisli of las 
Ixxly apixiared hut to aggravate the violence and 
harshness of his temper, and as soon as ho felt strong 
enough to bit np in lied, though not able to continue 
his jounicy, .Sou in a litter, ho wrote to tho king, 
entreat,ing huu to save his caubo by proceeding 
against all iqs enemies with the utmost sovority. 
Believing himself jn a dying state, StrafFovl's last 
regrets and complaints were aliout “ the frowardness 
of tliis generation,” which, ho declared his conviction, 
would j'ot be cured “ till pmiishiijouts ho w'oll and 
roundly applied.” Charles loceivod tho counsel an^ 
warning just on tho eve of opening i>arliament. 1 

The opening ceremony took place with gieut iioml 
on the appointed day, the 13m of April, 1C41). ll 


■his speech from the throne, Charios was very brief, 
and frank to the border of disdain, telling tlio com¬ 
mons, what indeed they did not ignore, that tho 
dii-ost necessity had compelled him <&» call them 
together. Ho then shortly hinted at his intention of 
recommencing war to reduce his Scottish subjects to 
oltedience, asserting that they were plotting treason, 
and that a letter, signed by seven peers who had 
sworn to the Covenant, had lioon interoopted, request¬ 
ing aimed assistance from the king of Fiance. The 
king bad scarce entered upon this subject whpn, 
visibly troubled and embarrassed, ho canie to an 
abrupt end, and, dropping his speech, refen'ed for 
further particulars to the lord-keeper, Sir John 
Finch. Tho latter, recently raised to his high 
dignity, in recomiienso of tlio slavish service ho had 
nindeied to tho mown in his various functions of 
Speaker of tho commons and lord-ohief-ju8ticc,at once 
coraraonced addressing the two houses of parliament 
in a very enrious harangue. Ho began by stating 
his opinion that “his majesty’s kingly resolutions are 
seated in tho ark of his secret breast, and it wore a 
presumption of too high a nature for any IJzstah 
uncalled to touch it, or oven to lliink of it But,” 
continued Sir J^ihn, “tho king is now pleasixl (o lay 
by tHo tdiining beams of bis lunjcsly, as I’lioebus did 
to Bhieton, that tho distance between bovoreiguty and 
siibjtJtitioa should not bar you from that filial freedom 
of access to his person and councils. You must 
beware, however, that, like the son of Clyniono, you 
aim not at tho guiding of tho chariot, as if that were 
within tho tebtimony of afl'ection , and icmcmber also 
tjiat though the king sttmelimes lays by tho beams 
aud rays of majesty, ho never lays by majesty itself.", 
Af(e-r this fine prelude, tho loid-kecpor piocecded to 
business, but still maintaining liis exalled‘strain. 
Beforring to the main bubjcct in tho speech from the 
throne, he charaoteiizod tlio conduct of tho people of 
Sootland ao “tho most horridly rebellious” ever wit¬ 
nessed in any ago or any nation, iiiosniuf h as they had 
not only cast off tjjo loyalty and olx'dieiico duo to their 
natuial sovereign, but gone so fai- as “ to take np 
arms against tho Lord’s .ongintod.” For this leason, 
ho argued, anotlter warHiad become of absolute 
nooesbity, Swtland being “tho pait of tlie royal 
dominions whither all the ihoums and fluxes - of 
f£.' tious and seditious humours are flowing,” so that 
in subduing them Lis majesty did nothing nioi-o but 
uphold tlio rights conferred upon him “ by the laws 
of God, of nafura, and of nations." Tho lord-keeper 
depiocalal heforohdiul any iuteiforeiioc in tho matter, 
deelariug that all tliat was wanted from parlia- 
j ment was to vote tho money for tho war and be 
'silent. “His majesty,” ho exclaimed, “will not 
endure to have his honour weighed at the common' 
beam, nor admit any to step between him and his 
virtue, and, therefore, as ho would upon no terms 
admit the mediation of any person whatsoever, so he 
should; judge it high presumption in any to offer it.” 
'rhe warning was leilowod by an urgent exhortation 
to tlie aoinmons to vote tho miuired subsidies with¬ 
out thefcosB of a single moment, Tho royal coffoi-s, he 
declarA were drained; and although whatever his 
maj{-st;Aad taken from his people had, “ like vapoiirs 
%x}iale(^['rom the earth, returned to it in rofioshing 
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! abowotB,” ho could raise no more, and l^o debts 
I had alr^y been incurred upon tlio security of the 
Mng''8 personal estate and the predit of his servants. 
In oonolTisiofik Sir John tendoiW the royal promise 
that, after the supplies had been voted, sucii time 
i^uld be allowed to the lower house of parliament 
; for the discussion of any mattera of complaint “ as 
the season and the stale of aflkirs would jwnnit.’’ It 
was a song which, the commons fancied, they had 
' heard before, and which somehow had lost its power 
I of enchantment. 

i The parliamentary debates coramenoed, the day 
I after th 0 %)cning, with a discussion of grievances, not 
I the slightest notice being' taken of the eloquent en- 
j tFoatioB, assurances, and wamings of the lord-keeper. 
Harbottle Griiimtono, member for Culchoster, a learned 
and upright lawyer, began the discussion by declar¬ 
ing his conviction that what the people wanted was 
a reform of govemment, jind not a war against 
Scotland; and ho was followed by John Pypa, veteran 
loader of the liberal party, who, in a Bjicooh of two 
hours’ duration, indicated the position which the 
House of Commons ought to assume, in justice to 
itself, and in justice to the nation. Ho exposed, with 
masterly force and oleamosa, tlaough»in voiy tem- 
[xsrato language, and with an anxious assertion ol*tho 
constitutional maxim that “the king can do no 
jd'jrong,” tho raiinjfold oppressions under whidi'the 
nation suffeiod, tho redress of which, lie argued, was 
moTO alisolutely urgent than any otlior matter, 
whether of peace or war. He further laid it down 
ihut tho existence of these grievances “disabled” 
the House of Commons to giant a supply, and must' 
do so until amended, tho more so as to all other causes 
of* complaint brought forward in previous sessions 
there wall nowo*dded one moio, graver almost than 
the rest, in the neglect of tho advisors of the ci'own 
to summon a parliament for eleven years, instead of 
annually, as preseribed by statute. More lipoochos 
of tho same nature followed within the next four or 
five days, to the exasperation of Ch^trles, who con¬ 
tinued sending messages to the Speaker, prossiug fur 
supplies, and reiterating tho^promise of allowing tho 
discussion of giiovances to take place afterwards. 
This taking no efiect, the king next addressed him¬ 
self to the lords, asking their intervention to procHre 
for him the desired suhsidios, in consequence of which 
the upper house issued an invitation to the commons 
to meet in a general assembly for the discussion of 
tho question of supply. , 

The inteiferonee, unwise in every respect, produced 
nothing hut indignant s^ioeohos in tho lower house, 
the chmf members of which declared the invitation of 
tho peers to be a breach of privilege, which ought to 
. be atoned for by a humble apology. The demand was 
roundly refused: more angry speeches followed, and on 
Monday, the 4th of May, tho commons j-osolved them¬ 
selves into a grand oommittoo for discussing tho state 
of the nation. The proceedings lasted from eight 
o’clock in the morning till six at night, -when an ad- 
jenmmout of the debate took place till the follo^dhg 
day. On the 6tb of May, tlio members of the f wor 
house met at tho usual hour of eight; hut beford'thoy 
had entered upon business, tlie Speaker being aneut, 

, tliey were summoned by the usher of tho hlacf-iod 
i „vai. Ti¬ 


to the lar of tho House oftLords, There tho king was 
sitting in groat state, addrossihg tho lords, and semcoly 
deicing to give a look at tho commons who came rush¬ 
ing in at tho door. “ I know,” ho exclaimed, “ that they 
have insistod very much on griovancea, and 1 will not 
say but there may bo some, though 1 will confidently 
affirm that there are not by many degrees so many 
08 tho public vmco doth make them. Wherefore 1 
desire you to take notice, now especially at tliis time, 
that out* of parliament 1 shall be as i-cady, if not 
more willing, to hear emd redress any such grievances 
as in parliament.” After Uiunching fortli into praises 
of tho lords for their good behaviour, and chiding tho 
commons for their naughtiness in not voting immu- 
diately the supplies demanded by him, the king 
finished by desiring thh peers to assist him further 
with their counsels, stating, at Uio same time, that ho 
found*it inoompatiblo with his dignity to allow tljo 
delates of the lower house to go any longer. “I will 
not,” bo cried, “ lay this fault on the whole House 
of Commons: I will not judge so imcharitahly ojf 
those whom, for tho most part, I lake to Inj loyal ana 
well-affected subjects; but it hath boon tlio nuUcious 
cunning of some few seditiously affected men tluit hath 
lieen the cause of this misunderstanding.” Then, 
turning to Bir John Finch, ho exclaimed, “ And now, 
my lord-keeper, do as I have commanded you.” 
“My lords,” said Sir John, “and you, gentlemen of 
the House of Commons, tlie king’s majesty dotli 
dissolve this parliament” Tho membera silently 
dispersed in all directions, some melancholy and 
others gay. Among the latter was John Hamjjdon’s 
friend, Oliver St. .lolm, who being asked tho cause of 
his inwaid satisfaction, repliwl, with lawyer-Iiko 
shrewdness, “ Wo are getting on very well. matloi s 
must bo worse before they can got bettor.” 

Having dissolved his fom-th paiiiamenl, after a 
session of only twenty days, Charles undkguisetily 
doclurod his intention of carrying on tho government 
in a purely desiKilio manner. In a prociamatiou to 
tho people, he explained that he had dissolved Uie 
newly-clectod House of Commons hocauso of its 
audacity in meddling with his administration of the 
realm, and finding fault with many things, “ like os 
if kings w»ro hound to give an aocouut of their 
regal actions, or of their manner of government, to 
their suhjccte assembled in paiUament.” Together 
with issuing this proclamation, Charles resumed his 
old practice of impriaming those members of parlia¬ 
ment who had shown tliemselves particularly hostile 
to his policy, and four of tliom wore sent at once te 
tho Tower, while others were punished in various 
ways, llm next groat object was to got soldiers and 
money lor tho war against the Oovenantew, Tho carl 
of Stiuflbrd, who had shaken off tis illness and come to 
court during his parliamentary debates, exerted him¬ 
self to thvi utmost in tho matter, transferrin^or tlie pur¬ 
pose his Irish policy into England. Writs under the 
privy-seal for so-called benevolenees wore immediately 
issued, the obnoxious “ ship-mpney " was ordered to 
he again levied with the utmost rigour, and all who 
made opposition to being I’ohbed and plundered were 
tliriwn into gaol. “Thft only way with gentloiucu 
whi will not pay,” cried Steaft*' 1, repeating a favoiu ite 
“ is to send for thorn and lay them by the liools.” 
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Among tho now BChemcd of tlio earl was that of 
coining four hundred '.tiionsand pounds’ worth of 
J)aae money; but tl>o king, according to Thomas 
May, “waived that upon rttfisons which tho mer¬ 
chants gave of the inconvonioncos of it,” tho 
“ reasons ” licing backed by the offer of a considerable 
loan. Not content, however, with this offer, contribu¬ 
tions towards tho war were eskt^ of all persons 
known to posHcss ca certain amount of wealth, and 
several ahlennon of London wore committed to 
prison for jclusing to make out lists of their follow- 
citizens w'hom they judged substantial enough to bo 
worth plundering. At the same time, orders were 
sent to tho sheriffs of all tho English counties to 
impress a given nnmbor of men for the king’s sorvico, 
to train tliom for tho militih, to fimiish them with 
tsoat and conduot-moncy at live public chiu-go, and 
to send them to specified places on tho Border, with 
quarters in private houses along their route. The 
sheriff's ohcyod mbsl unwillingly; and tho execution 
of the oi-dors for the impressment caused universal 
indignation and resentment, leading in many in¬ 
stances to tumult and bloodshotl. In vai-ious distrh -ts 
tho new levies rose upon their officers, filing at them, 
and refusing to bo led to the war; and nearly evory- 
whcio tho lowest rabble cmly could bo got to shoulder 
tho musket,, put on a striiiod coat, and march off to 
the Border, rotor.Hoylin, one of tho king's chajilains, 
looking on at tho armed horde trampling northwaid, 
bitterly wailed that they were “ so ill principled, or 
BO ill-iiorsimded, that in their maichings througii the 
country they brake into churches, pulled up rail.s, 
tlirew down communion-tablos, defac^ tlio common 
prayer-books, tore the surplices, and committed many 
other acts of outrageous insolence.” Common soldiers 
as well as officers were lieard to declare loudly 
wherever they wont, tliat they wore determined not 
to fight “ tho baitlos of the bibhops." 

Tho necessity of fighting, whether with willing or 
unwilling soldicis, caiuc sooner upon tho king than 
ho or any of bis advisors oxjxxitcd. 'While tho 
English fchorifGs wexo still engaged levying raw 
I'ccruits by force, the Scottish ainiy had come up to 
tho Border, fnlly ecpiijqied, well provided with 
military stores, and animated by tho nigbost cntliu- 
siusm. Togethov with the parliament at Westminster, 
another had been sitting at Edinburgh, under protest 
of rile ro 3 'al commissioner, and after renwHlolling the 
government, and (hanging its own constitution by 
the creation of a thii’d osiato, had finished tho session 
by imposing a general tax for tho support of the war, 
and translbning the oxoeutive power, nominally still 
vested in tho crown, to a committee of estates, 'J'ho 
tax w'as instantlj' and cheerfully paid by all classjNS 
of tho ]x<)plo, who mftroovor assessed tliemselvos in 
voluntaiy contributions, strenuously recoramendod by 
tlie clergy. *A11 tho women of tho middle and upper 
classes set to work in making tents and accotrements 
for tho army, the lanks of whidi got thronged 
volunteers; and long before the king had made a 
niovement to take tho field, there wore nearly fhixty 
* thousand men leady to oppose him, in the dofonoo of 
their religion and their civil liberties. I 

Alexander LesHoj as in the previous eampaira, amiij 
took tho command-in chief of the foiccs of the Cwe- 


nauiers, and towards the ot«l July led them toWasds 
tho old encampment near tho Tweed river, iii 
■ of the ramparts of Berwick. Her© lieRemained 
three weeks, sending proolamations fod cirqulafb 
into England, desiring all friends of liberty "to Wist 
him in the overthrow of despotism, and at thq 
time porfooting the training and discipline of hiii 
troops, while :3io ministers, a numerous body, kept 
up their enthusiasm by daily sermons and pj^ers. 
Getting impatient at last at seeing no enemy jn mmt, 
Leslie crossed the Tweed on tho 2l8t of August, bia 
men wading tho river near tho village of C^|pstream, 
James Oiaham, fifth earl and fiist Marquis ot Mont¬ 
rose, being tho firat to sot foot upon English soil. 
'J’hero was no force to opjKiso the Covenanters 
nearer than Newcastle, lloio Loid Conway, 
governor of tho town, was gathering the vanguard 
of the roj'al army, commanding nearly ton thousand, 
foot, and about two thousind horse, but the greater 
number of them undisciplined levies, ill aimed, 
inntinons for want of pay, and entirely dihaffeoted 
to the roj'al cause. Being as well ac^nninted with 
tho strength of tho Scottish army as with tho weak¬ 
ness of bis own, liord Conway at first refused to 
maryh to tho \*ncounter of Leslie, certain of being 
defeated ; however, urged onward by the directions, 
remonstrances, and taunts of tho oail of ytraffoid, who 
had'eomo to the north to look after the war prepara¬ 
tions, and who, in his conteinptnous abhoironco of the 
cause of tho Covenanters, rola&ed to believe in their 
valour and discipline, ho swerved fiom his resolution, 
and went forth to mcol the invaders. 

' Taking with him all nis Cavaliy and about one-half 
of the infimtiy, picking out the best men under his 
command, Conway marched along Uip right bank of 
tho Tyno to tho foixl of Nowburu, whoro tfio Cove¬ 
nanters wore expected to cross. He ai iived there on the 
28th of August, just before Leslie’s army appeared in 
sight. The Scotch commander, wiUioUi, commencing 
hostilities, contented himself with demanding a free 
passage, and on receiving an enorgotic refusal, sent a 
few bullets across the rivor. At tlio sound almost 
of the firet shot (ionway’^ two thousand horse went 
galloping off to tho south, and a fow dozen rounds more , 
drove tho illfantry in flying columns to tho cast. Not 
two scoro men faiJen boforo tho entiro Ei^Tjsh 
force was in disgraceful rent, the horse amving tho 
same evening at Durham, and the foot soldiers, under 
Loid Conway, at Newcastle. Here, u little Wore 
midnight, a council of war was hold, in which it was 
decided to evacuate tho town, and by five o’clock on 
the following morning, Saturday, the 2Q|h of August, 
tho wliole 1 oyal army was in full retreat upon xcark. 
The same afternoon, tho Covenantors marched into 
Newcastle, taking possession of tho whole supply of 
provisions and ammunition, including five thousand 
stand of arms, collected for the invasion of Scotland. 

Tho roirort of tho Newbum rout, whilo it rojoi<^ 
Uiotioartsof the Puritans and adherents of the liberal 
party all over Eri{?land, throw the king into profound 
mola|icholy, bovdoring upon despair. It Was tk« ; 
first Ipoat cheok that nad been given to his indomit)^ 
aWo ftride as a sovereign by divine rights and his 
stubftmness in cleaving to tho despotic nado - o* ' 
govolument prescribed by folso or ignorant advisstmt 
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iitentBl .doj^rossiom in eoein^ himsotf conquered 
,1^ siw widmios in a manner indioating absolute and 
ii|tntiiev«.bl« defeat, was so great os to throw him for 
days on a bod of siohnoss. Housing himsolf 
at last from liis despondency, he hurried to York, 
'under the walls of which he inspected the disorderly 
hands figuring undei' tho title the Hoyal Army. It 
was impossible for Charles not to see that the rabble 
passing under his eyes, some fifteen thousand head, 
though possibly fit to assist a despotic government in 
oppressing peaceful oitizons, was utterly incapable to 
rapose wa well-organised army like that of tho 
Cfevenahters, so that there was clearly no other 
alternative but to enter into ncgc»tiationB for peace. 
All tho king’s counsellors advised it except Straffonl, 
who had taken tho command-iu-chief of the troops, 
and whoso hatred of tho Scotch rebels seemed to 
increase with the success of their arms. Though 
suffering under a complication of diseases, and so 
weak as to be scarcely able to bestride bin horse, tho 
earl vehemently urged Charles to continue the war, 
and to carry his end went so fiir as to threaten with 
instant death all persons who should enter into com¬ 
munication with tlio enemy. In meanwhile, 
petitions amved from many parts of England entreat¬ 
ing the king to mako peace, and some of them 
being presented by two noblemen at court, ^jord 
'TTowara and Lord Whaiton, the eail ciiused them to 
be arrested, convoked a court-martial, and presiding 
over it, demanded that they should be shot at tho 
head of the army, as abettors of revolt. The ofiBcers 
composing tho court listenod in silence to tho fierce 
language of Straffoid, none of them daring to, opj)odR 
him j but a pauses oet urring, tho majquis of Hamilton 
arose, 8,nd addiosscd the furious eail. “My lord,” 
said he, “ wlicii this sentence of _ yours is pronounced, 
are you sure of tho troops ?” Straftbifi tuniod away his 
bead, as if struck by a sudden rovolaiiou. , 

It was well known all throngb the camp of tho royal 
army that tho oommandor-in-chief was the ouo man 
bated above all others by the soldiers, and that on tho 
first tumult arising, a tliousand swords would be pointed 
to his breast, instead of against the enemy. '[I^e earl 
did not shut altogother his eyes to the fa^t, and trem¬ 
bling lest his power should be suddenlj' cruslicd under 
thewvoightof his unpopularity, he tried to work up<m 
the king through Laud. “ Let his majesty hut speak 
the word,” ho wrote to tho primato, “and 1 will make 
‘the Soots go hence fiister than they came: I would 
answer for it on my life. But the iustructibns must 
oome from another than mo.” Laud hut feebly 
supported his friend; and Charles, beholding the 
general haired rising up against Straffoifi, due as 
muoh to his arrogant and irritable temper, aggravated 
h^disease, as to his despotic inclinations, openly turned 
hu back upon him, snowing his readiness to desert 
him at the first oppoi tnnity. The king, all of a sudden, 
appeared to be seized with indescribable alart;|, and 
absolutely helpless in his consternation. Ho could 
not make up his mind to negotiate with tho Scotch 
anny, rising before him like a gigantic speotih, and 
yet he could not help perceiving tliat tbe.bftmilia- 
tion was unaToidable, for the mob of soldi<(. (ground 
hiin went melring fast, deserting in oompanfes and < 
n^ments, while an active oorre^ndence mlh the 


Covenaqters was carried on in his own imniediato 
neighbourhood and under his very eyes. In Ids 
despair, wavering and undecided which way to turn, 
Charles on a sudden adopted a hint wliispoiotl by 
one of the coui-tiors, and suminoiiod a Groat (Jonnoil 
of Poors of the realm to moot him at York. ’ Such an 
assembly as this had not been called together since 
tho feudal agesjinand was altogother obsolete and ont 
of placp; nevertheless tho king hoped it would 
impose by its timo-wom chaiuotor itself, and servo 
as a substitute for a parliament, while implicitly 
ohodieiit to tho crown, lie evidently was further 
than ever from understanding the wants of his ago 
and tho desires of his subjects. 

Tho Groat Council of Poors mot at York on tho 
24th of Septcnihor, ana tho firat decision come to was 
to appoint sixteen commissioner to troiit with tlio 
Scotch army, and tho second to advise the king to 
summon a parlhunent without delay. Charles felt 
amazed at tlio proceedings of the lords, entirely 
dittertjht from what ho had been led to ex])ect. How¬ 
ever, resistance Jiow Lad boexune inipossiblo, and 
while withholding his immediate assent to the call of 
a parliament, lie permitted the beginning of peace' 
negotiations. Tho sixteen commissioners, eight calls 
and eight barons, at once set out for Ki^xm, to confer 
with an equal number of delegates from tho aimy of 
the Covenantors, the latter having taken ixwsossion 
of part of Yorksbiro, and tho whole counties of 
Northumberland and Durham. As victorious party, 
the Scotch delegates had to put tlieir toi ras, which 
were that all the acts of their lato pailiamont and of 
the General A.ssombly should be ratified by the king; 
that tho earl of Strafford and archbishop Laud should 
be brought to trial as “ incendiariesand, finally, 
that the forces of tho Covenanters should koc]) posses¬ 
sion of oil the jilacos they occupied, and bo nwintainod 
at tho expense of Iho crown until tho complete restora¬ 
tion of Older, both in England and Scotland. The 
two lost domaniis sounded harsh in tlio ears of the 
English loids, and gave rise to a pause in tho negotia¬ 
tions; but the ultimate and mo.st important article 
was yielded to at length from necessity, while the 
Scot 'h oomraissionors dropped the point eouceming 
tho trial <*f Laud and Stiatlbrd. 

The result of tho negotiations was a provisional 
agreement stipulating that tho Scotch hoops should 
roooivo regular wages from tho Hoyal Treasury, the 
pay to begin at once, at the rate of eight liuiidrtd and 
fifty pounds sterling per day, and that they sliould not 
be dishaudcxl until peace had hccu established on a 
durable basis. Charles gave Lis signatuie to tlio 
agreement, but could give no more, his treasuty being 
aWlutely empty, so lliattepi’oouro the requisite funds 
for salarying Jjeslio's soldiori^ tho lords had to look 
to their own resources. After some dcHljeration, they 
sent four of tlieiv number to Imudon, to raise a loan 
of two Hundred thousand TOunds from the City mer 
chants, on the understanding of their being iwr* 
BonoUy and jointly answerable for iho debt. 'I'ho 
ri^ereliants wore not unwilling to lend their money 
on these terras, but i^fided the condition that the 

t vemment should issu^ at • nee writs for tho meeting 
a parliament, and lliat th final instalments of the 
loan should not ho paid before the roprosentatives of the 
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nation bad actoaUy assoniNled, The demand was 
unnotK^iy, for the step of summoning another par¬ 
liament had already been foroed upon the king, now 
so helpless as to bo a sovoroign little more than in 
name. Strafford alone, of all his advisors, continued 
to put a bold ft-ont to the daik aspect of political affairs; 
but even he dared no longer to oppose tho cry of the 
whole nation for a parliament, and^^mly trusted to 
tho chanoo of rushing, by the force of couragp and of 
intiiguo, through tho dangtu-s of the coming inevit¬ 
able stoim. Thus loft entirely alone in his pride, 
his four, and his sense of profound humiliation, Charles 
sot his hand to a docnmonl prepared by the lord- 
koei»r convening tho lords and commons of the realm 
to 3ueot at Westminster on the 3rd of Novcinbor. A 
more important pajmr the king had never signed in 
his life than this one, creating tho “ Long Parlia¬ 
ment.” 

England was stinod to its deepest deptlis all 
through the mun^h of October, one thousand six 
hundred and forty. Every one, whether hi^h or 
low, rich or poor, Protestant or Catholic, felt that 
the n)arliament to bo elected would decide the fate 
of tho kingdom more than any that had sat before, 
and great accordingly were tho efforts of all parties 
to return men wuillry of tho situation. The stmgglo 
in one town, Cambiidge, loft on record by an (jyo- 
witnoss, was a pictui'e of what went on all through 
tho country. Cambridge had to return two mom- 
bors, and thoro wore four candidates, two of whom, 
Sir Nathaniel Finch and Mr. Thotuas Moaulys, were 
I specially and urgently recommended ‘ by the lord- 
keeper, Sir John Finch who jwsseasod great iuducnco 
in tiro town, while tho other two wore only of local 
fame. The last of tho four candidates was a man who 
had sat ia tiro third imrliamenl of the reign for tho 
borough of Huntingdon, of which he was then an 
inhabitant, but whicli ho quitted afterwards to live 
on a largo estate in tho Isle of Ely, left to him by 
an uncle, whore ho took to farming and preaching 
Prrritan doctriuos, carrying on both in such a vigo'ous 
manner as to earn for himself tho title of “ Lord of 
tho Fens.” Tho itamo of this “lord'” was Oliver 
Cromwell, and it was ho who came to stand as candi¬ 
date for Cambridge in tbo election of 1640. * 

The occasion was somewhat accidental. “ Whilst 
Master Oliver Cromwell continued at Ely,” a contem¬ 
porary left on record, “ thoro wore discoruhos of new 
writf- issuing out for the parliament, and about the 
same time, or a little before, it was the hap of one 
Pichard Tyias, since alderman of Cambridge, and a man 
generally known, to be at a conventicle—as ho rrsnally 
every Sttnday rode to tho Isle of Ely fdr that puiyose, 
having a brother who entertained him in his course— 
where he heard this Olir^or with such admirtition that 
Ito thorrght tbpi o was not such a precious man in the 
nation, and took such a liking to him that frem 
that time he did nothing hut ruminate and Meditate 
of the man and his gifts. This Kichard lyms, before 
the wri's wor e issued out, began to hammer in his 
head a project for getting Oltvor chosen a burgess fo^ 
Cambrige, ho himself beii^; one of tho Oectors. 
With this device he pn^ntly repaired to oiro Ml 
Wildboro, a d.raper, a kinsman of Cromwell’s, an|. 
after some commendatory language of Olivoi, prp- 



ponnded to him tho choosing ef him* to 

which Wildbore answered that it 
because ho was no freeman of the town. ^1'his almost 
daslrod the project ; notwithstimding, aS he was re* 
turning homo, lus mind gave him to ask tike advice 
of his nuighliour Ibbot, a tallow-ohandler, whom to 
found working in his frock, but who gave him the 
same answer, and thereupon Tyins concluded to jsnr- 
coaso tho dtisign, and doiiarted. But before to was 
far from the house, Ibbot, hankering after the business, 
had thorrght of an expedient, and caused him to be 
called back, when ho told him that tiro mayor had 
power to make a freeman: ‘and,’ saitli to, ‘you 
know Mr, Kitchouman, tho attorney—who was a 
Puritan likewise—ho and the mayor have nranied 
two sisters: it is ixissihlo ho may persuade his brother 
to confer his freedom upon Oliver Cromwell; and to 
that pm-poso, you, and I, and Wildboro, will go to 
Mr. Kitchenmau’s presently, and speak to him about 
tho businosH.’ ” The scheme was carrieil out with 
wisdom and energy, and tho worthy tallow-chandler, 
drajrer, and friends, fair rcprescutativos of tho rising 
rtriddle classes of England, sent tho “ Lord of the 
Fens” to repnjsent Cambridge in paiiiamorrt. A 
notaWo entry in the registers of tho Cambridge 
corporation attested their srrccoss: “ October 27th, 1640, 
magi*{ter Kobson, Maior. This day, tho greatest part 
of the burgesses of this town being present in tho 
hall, have chosen for burgesses of tiro next ensuing 
parliament for this town, Oliver (homwoll, esquire, 
and Julm Tx>wry, of tiro common council.” As in 
tho old university town, on too Cam, so in most 
(hhor places in tho kingdom, Puritanism defeated 
cpiscoixioy in tho elections, and drapers and tallow^ 
chandlers rode on tiro hack of couitiors'aud lords. 

All England seemed to Lave rrndorgono a mighty 
change at the meeting of tho new parliament, on 
Tuesday tjre 8rd of November, exactly a week after 
Oliver Cromwell, esquire, liad been chewon member 
for Cambridge. “There was observed,” Clarendon 
noted down, “ a "marvellous elated corrntonance in 
most of tho momhers of {larliamont before they met 
togotoor in tho house; thocsarne men who six months 
before wore observed to bo of very moderate tempers, 
and to wish that gentle remedies might ho apjuicd, 
without opening the wound too wide, and oxixising it 
to the air, and rather to cure what was amiss than 
too strictly to make inquisition into the causes and 
origin of tho malady, talked now in another dialect.” 
Jonn Pym, member for Tavistock,, meeting Edward 
Hyde, member for Wootton-Basset, the future Lord 
Clarendon, some days before the opouiirg of tlio session, 
observed to him, “ that they must now lie of another 
temjier than they were the last parliament; toat 
toey must not only sweep the house clean below, but 
must pull down all the cobwebs which hung in the' 
top and corners, that they might pot brood dust, and 
so raitoe a foul bouse hereafter; and that they had 
now an opportuni^ to make their country happy, 
by removing all grievances, atrd pulling up the causes 
of theii| by the roots.” 

If tie loaders of the popular party were, in a 
joyful licod, the king, on too other hand, felt more i 
•despoi^ng than ever, aware that an overwholroing ! 
majority among the new representatives of the people J 
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onpcfted to the prinmids/of alwiO' 
aothmity whioh he bad adopted an rule of 
'gcmniment, and to which ho was obstinately deter- 
tnined to auhore. On iho very morning when ho 
Was to M and oiwn parliament, tho onp of bittemoss, 
of Oharlw was filled to overflowing by a pioco of ill 
ttovm which upset tho last of his hopes. Preparing for 
the mrliamcintaiT campaign, the king had fixed upon 
8ir Thomas Gardiner, recorder of London^' as speaker 
of tho commons, ho being warmly attached to his 
cause and at tho same time of oonsidorable personal 
inflnoni'n, “ a man of gravity and quickness, that h-id 
somewhat of antliority and gracefulness in his person 
and presenoo.” Unlbrtnnatoly for tho expectations 
reposing in iho choice, Charles did not keep his own 
counsel, hut matle his wish public, and from that 
moment the doors of all the election halls wore shut 
Rg.ainst Sir I’lioinas Gaidinor. Tho city of fiOndon, 
tliongh having scarcely over hoforo refused a rocoidor 
who offered to become its roprosontatiw), would not 
hear of Sir John as soon as it became known tliat his 
election was ardently desired by tho king; and so 
groat was tho opposition against him that not oven 
his name was allowed to be brought forwaid. Tho 
same happened in a number of other places, where 
the whole power of government was exerted to secure 
his retui n; and at Uio very last moment, wh^n the 
king had already put on his royal robes to go to tho 
House of Lords, he was informed that tho man whom 
ho wished to bo, above all others, in parliament, 
would not bo there. Ilia morti{i(»ition was so groat 
as to make him postpone i^lio opening of tho session 
till tho afternoon, “ by whieft time ho was to think^f i 
sfinother speaker.” Tho choice was a very difficult 
one mjdoT tli» circumstances, and soaiining anxiously 
again and again over the lists of members, tho king at 
last “ pitched upon ” William Lonlhall, a bencher of 
Lincoln’s Inn, and, according to Clarondt^, “ a man 
of a very rftirrow, timorous nature, and of no expe¬ 
rience or conversation in tho affairs of tho kingdom, 
lioj’ond what tho very drudgery nn his profossion, 
in which all his design was to make himself rich, 
engJ»ged him in.” Havmg appointed tho speaker, 
and somewhat roused himself from his jloop dospon- 
doncy, Charles went into parliament, but eschewing 
nlUtl lie usual pomp of royalty, and going, almost 
stjorotly, in his private barge to St. Margaret’s stairs, 
and from thonco through the church into tho house of 
lords, Tho sea of stein and austere faces meeting him 
was not made to reassure the gloomy kingr Besides 
tho lords, B;^iritual and temporal, ‘one hundred and 
forty-seven in numlior, there were four hundred and 
ninety-three members of tho lower houso, and, as 
reported by tho reprosentutivo of Wootton-Bassot, 
“wot many members wore absent.” Tho assembly 
altogether “ had a sad and a melancholy aspect upon 
tho first entrance,’ which presaged some unusual and 
unnatural events.” . ^ 

^ In his speech from the throng Charles showed a 
tdngular mixture' of humiliation and conceit. Ho 
began by assuring both houses of parliamo'^t that 
he did now freely put himself upon tho lc4e and 
aileotion of his subjects, and desired them to jonsidor 
.the best means to make the realm hothi happy* 
iiiuwdly and secure against outward enoin|[». To 


cany out their and Ws desires, ho assured them 
moreover, that ho would “heartily concur” to give 
“ satisfaction of their just grievances,” in order “that 
the world might seo his intentions to make England 
a glorious and flourishing kingdom,” So for the 
address was fit enough for tho occasion; but now the 
king launched out in an opisodo not a littlo offensive 
to his hearers. I leave it to your considciatiou, my 
lords qpd gontlemc^''h6 exclaimed, “ what dishonour 
and mischief it might 'bo, first, if for want of money 
my army bo disbanded before the rebels bo put out of 
tho kingdom; secondly, if tho securing against the 
calamities the northern people endure at this time 
is loft BO long as the treaty is on foot. In this 
I say, not only they, but all this kingdom will suffer 
the harm; therefore *I leave this all to your con¬ 
sideration.” It showed littlo wisdom on tho part of 
tho king to designate as “ rebels ” tho dearest allies 
of tho pirliamentary majority ho was addressing, 
and they audibly expressed then: extreme dissatis 
factidh. 

Clhavlos had no sooner finished Ins short address, 
when Lord-koopor Finch arose, and gave vent to a 
very elaborate speech, full of flowers of rhetoric, 
of Iwmibast, and of soiwility. He tried to ipipross 
upon tho lords and commons tho conviction, of which 
ho declared himself full, that excepting tho presonoo 
of tho impious “rebels” in tlio north, tho cuudition 
of tho realm was tho most happy and blessed it could 

J iDSsibly bo; that all things wero in a state of poi- 
betion, and that the golden i^e had returned for 
England. After flmwing a full-length portrait of tlio 
king, whom ho dosoribod as absolutdy angelic in 
nature, endowed with all tlie gifts ever bestowed by 
heaven upon mortal lx:ings, and aU but godlike in 
soul and Dody, ho wont on to give an outhno of some 
other figures in tho golden-ago picture. “Behold 
the king,” Sir John erjed, lifting up liia hands, “ in 
another part of himself, in his dearest consort, our 
gracious qnoen, tho miiTor of virtue, from whom, 
since her happy arrival, now after three lustres of 
.years, never any subject received other than gracious 
and benign influence; and I dare avow, os sbo is 
nearest and dearest to our sovereign, so there is none 
whoso affections and endeavours, his majesty only 
excepted, have, or do, or can co operate more to the 
happy suooass of this parliament, and Iho nover-to-bo 
equalled joy and comfort of.a right understanding 
between tho king and his people. Then behold hint 
in his best imago, our excellent young piineo, am’ 
the rest of tho royal and lively progeny, in whom wo 
cannot but promise to ourselves to have our happiness 
poipetuatod. From tho throne, turn your eyes to tho 
two supporters of it; on tho one sidb, the stem of 
honour, the nobility and cleVgy; on tho other side, 
tho gentry and commons. Where wa|i there, or is 
there, in any part of the world, a nobility so numerous, 
so magnanimous, and yet with such a temper that 
they neither eclipse tho throne nor overtop tiro people, 
but keep in a distance fit for tho greatness of the 
Ihrono ? Where was there a commonwealth so free, 
and tho balance so equally held ns hero? And, 
^rtaiuly, so long as tlws bcav. is duly held it cannot 
io otherwise.” The Puritans, listened in gn'iu silence 
to tho soft-flowing baldorchish fioiu the lips of tha 
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loril-kocpeT*, prolwibly not without seci'ot thoiigbta, on 
tho part of John Pym and friends, of sweeping awa^ 
the oily old syoopljant among o^er “oobwera 
brec^ng dust and obscuring tho light in tho fair 
realm of England. . 

After tho formal opening by Iho king, tho two 
bousoB of parliament spent several days in prepara¬ 
tions, and on Friday, the 6 th of Novojjf.l)or, tho aettml 
work of tlio session commonced. Tho aspooli of^^o 
House of Commons was idtogethcr remarkable. Ibo 
commons, now as before, mot in St. Stephen s Chapol, a 
long narrow eliainber of Iho fourloenth century, with 
a western <'ntranoo and a largo eastern window, in 
advance of tlio middle of which, at tho disianco of 
some few feet, stood tho spoakor’s chair. Ino 
members wore seated on lows of benches placed 
parallel to tho walls of tho chapel, and rising, as ip an 
amphithoatro, from an open space in tho centre of the 
nave. Besides tho benches on the {ground floor, 
another row was placed around tho momliers’ galloiy, 
tlio asoont to which was by a “ ladder ” placed on the 
sontliom or right-hand corner from the entrance. On 
the floor of tho house, at a short distance from the 
stioakor’s (diair, and in front of, it stood the derk s 
table, at which wore seated, facing the ontiy, two men 
, of note, both authora, Henry Elsyng, chief dork of 
the House of Commons, a native of Battersea and 
Oxford master of aists, and John Eushworth, assistant 
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of Buckinghamshire, Milcft eCorbeyj#**^^ 

Bowyer, and Edmund Wallc:^ UR fhajg&ST, v 
reached by the “ladder,” sat Sir ^rthw , 

and Hobori; Holborao, one of Hamj^l^Q^ iCouj^J m- 
the ship-money trial; while unoerl the'gallwy hwI , 
John Selden, member for tho univ/Lj-gity of Oxfbrdf.' - 
“ usually styled,” according to Anm^jny 4 "^ood, ^ the 
groat dictator of learning of mo, En^ish nation” 
'thus sat in the dim chapel of St : gtophon’s the mob 
whom England had sent to recast its national life. 

The business of the house was < ,pcnod by Sir 
Fl(X)twood, who moved that a ma |f,ago g^ould bo sent 
to the lords, to ask that they woul ^ JqJjj with them in 
a day of fast and solemn prayeix It was agreed to 
unanimously, and the message (flospatched at once. 

“ My lords,” it ran, “ the knighA eitiKons, and bur¬ 
gesses of tlie House of Common having taken into 
serious consideration tho weighty occasion of this 
assembly of parliament, concerning the tnio worship 
of Almighty Ood, the safety an^ welfare of the king 
and this whole lealm. and well knowing tho right way 
to obtain a blessed issue thopoof in to implore tho 
Divine assistance, the fbuntai^h of all wisdom and 
unity, to direct them in all th^ir consultations, by one 
'dny’ 8 , 8 olomn humiliation in fisting and Piayor, have 
commanded us, in confidence pf your lordships’ great 


of note, both authors, Henry Elsyng, chief clorfc of comraandeO us, m conna ence p t jmur io^slura gwat 
the House of Commons, a native of Battersea and piety, to desire you thatymi-woiild lie pleased tojom 
Oxford master of aists, and John Eushworth, assistant with thorn to move his Uiajesty for lus gracious allow- 
clerk of a good Noi thumherland family, barrister of anco of so holy a prai^ratiou to tlie important affaire 
Lincoln’s Jiin, actively occupied in l.-isui-o hours to of both houses of parh^ent; which being first began 
eathor dixmmonts, gimt and small, into bundles of and done hero, as an e^mplo, that ho w'oiild bo pleased 
“ Historical Colleciions," impoi-tant to ftosterity. to appoint also a a general fast through tho 

Most of tho membore of tho lower house of parliament ^holo kingdom. Betoto the lords had rotunied their 
occupied fixed scats, tho iwsition of some of which reply, the coiiiinons, andious to lose no lime, went to 
Sir Simoiids D’Ewes, mcmlier for Sndhury, noted tho appointment'of a nimbor of “grand comnyttecs,” 
dowm in liis “ Journal.” “ At tho upper end of the or congresses of the whdo house, ordering that they 
front bench,” tho diaiy records, “on tho speaker’s should go into committee at two o'clock every after- 
ri'rht sits the elder Vano, socrotaiy of state and noon; on^Monday^ on tho subject of religion; on 
tieasurer of the king’s household; and on the same Tuesdays, concerning trade; on WoObosclays. on 
side of the house 8 ir Edward Ileibert, solicitor- grievances; and on hr%y 8 , for courts of justice and 
general, Sir Tlionias Jormyii, Sir Benjamin Kudyard, privileges. Next .-ohn rose, and moved, “ That in 
Sir John Evelyn, Sir llenry Mildmay, William Strode,, regard tho compla|nt>*„'irtho king s sahjocts m Ireland 
Alderman Isaac rennington, Walter Ixmg, and Sir were many, wte had undwgone groat oppression in 
John Ciilpi-iier. On this side, and exactly opiiosito that kingdoin ly mal govonunent there, and had come 
tho north end of the clerk’s table, sit Edward lljdo to this parliafiint for relief, they might ho refeircd to 
and T-ord Falkland, and, at the loww end, a taker of a oommitlco o tho whole house, to bo appointed*for 
notes, Framlingham Gawdy by name.” On this side Ih^ purpoTO oiiy,” , , , 

also sat Oliver Oromwcdl. and not far off John Ilamp- The motion |a,vo rise to a lengthened debate, in 
den, his kinsman. On tlic oppsi to benches, to tho loft which strong marks wore made upon the course of 
of the speaker, facing Edward Hyde, sat Sir Simoiids despti 8 ni»inaugratod by tho oarl of Strafford, who, 
D’Ewos, author of the “Journal,*' and next to him it was said, liad ‘in all plaoos whore his service hath 
John Mote, membor for Livoii>ool, likewise “a taker been used by thtking, raised ample monuments of 
of notes,” Jii-d under Sir Simonds was the place of his Jtrrauuij^ mivo, so as to prove himself “the 
“ tho yonngin»Vane.” son of the secretary of state, and pncipal author and promoter of all those counsels 
direct oppoi.ent of his sfro in politics; and near him tilt exposed tho kingdom to ruin.” Sir John Ctet^ 
were seated Oliver St. John, Donril Holies, and Sir woJiy, membor for Maldon, whose chief residenoo 
William IavNs, member for Potersfiold. “ Behind wasn Ireland, spoke strongly “of the groat abuse in 


HTjJ Ttonl Falkland, and, at the lower end, a taker of a pommitice o tho whole hoxiso, to bo appointed*far 
notes, Framlingham Gawdy by name.” On this side Ih^ purpoTO oiiy,” , , , 

also sat Oliver Oromwcdl. and not far off John Ilamp- The motion |a,vo rise to a lengthened debate, in 
den, his kinsman. On tiic oppsi to benches, to tho loft which strong rotorks wore made upon the course of 
of the speaker, facing Edward Hyde, sat Sir Simonds despti 8 ni»inaugratod by tho oarl of Strafford, who, 
D’Ewos, author of the “Journal,*' and next to him it was said, liad ‘in all plaoos whore his service hath 
John Mote, membor for Livoii>ool, likewise “a taker been used by thtking, raised ample monuments of 
of notes,” Jii-d under Sir Simonds was the place of his Jtrrauuij^ mivo, so as to prove himself “the 
“ tho yonngin»Vane.” son of tlio secretary of state, and pncipal author and promoter of all those counsels 
direct oppoi.ent of his siro in politics; and near him tilt exposed tho kingdom to ruin,” Sir John Ctet^ 
were seated Oliver St. John, Donril Holies, and Sir woJiy, member for Maldon, whose chief residenoo 
William IavNs, member for Potersfiold. “ Behind wasn Ireland, spoke strongly “of the groat abuse in 
John More ^it Henry Mairin, Sir Thomas Barrington, the pvemment there;” and though ho was sparing 
and Sir Walter Erie: John T’ym sits on the same sido, in allsions to the lord-lioutenant, yet ho was so plain 
eljisft to the bar of the house, and bv liim Sir John in th doscription'of his actions, os not to leave a 


votion to the popular cause, but socrotly attached to Tho fends of Strafford at once protested “ that this 
the court. Among the other momliers sitting On thili motio^.ras intended, by a side-wind, to acoumukto. 
side, tho left, of tho spiker, were Arthur Goodwill ^aompl|ita against him, in order to an aoeusatten,” 
fsolloHgne of John Hampden in tlio representatioft whiopd them to move for a select committee, tbati'; 
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of tho inquiry migiit 1x5 roatrioted to certain 
iS{)^fio 'j^inta, and the ginat ganeral ^[uestion of tliC 
goj^miajait of Ireland might not come mto di^nMsion. 
If iiraa the flrit pfirty struggle that arose; and it ended 
W # wte adopting the motion of John Pymj tlmt the 
v^le house diould go into committee on Irish aifairs. 
Strafford fully comp-ehendcd tho moaning of tho vote, 
and hurrying up to London from York, whore lie had 
boon witn the aimy, entreated tho king to allow him 
to reassume his post at Ituhlin, where his enemies 
could not reach him. But diaries, thinking that 1h<5 
fiorvices of the earl might yot he usoful to him, would 
not consent; and'in roply-to his alama, pledged his 
royal word lhat “ as ho was king of England ho would 
socni’e him against any danger, and tliat parliament 
should not touch one hair of liis head.” 

Stmfford’s intei'viow with tho king did not remain 
a secret; and knowing the daring character of tho man, 
and full of dis(piietiido that he might bo haihouriiig 
some flesh schenio of violence, the pa»liamontaiy 
leaders detorrained to strike him down at once, 'i'ho 
earl had arrivc'd at comt on Monday, the ninth of 
Novcinlior; on the tenth he was confined to his hod by 
illness; and on Wednesday, the eleventh, John Pym 
rose, and stating that there was hifsiness of groat 
weight to ho coiumoncod, desired that the lobby with¬ 
out might Ixi cleared, and that the doors of the ^)Oiise 
“he locked and the key Liid uixin the table. This done, 
Pym stocxl foiwurd again, and in a long, earnest, and 
cmquout sjasech, impeaohetl the carl of Strafford of 
treason against the commonwealth. After dwelling 
upon the miserable state and condition of the realm, 
duo, he said, to a few iisurpiTs of power, who had 
“contrived malii-ioiihly, and iqKin dolilieratian, to 
chungc,tho whelo finmc' of govenimi'nf, and to deprive 
tho nation of nil the lihortj’ and pioperty which was 
their hirlhriglil by the laws of tJio land,” lie pointed 
to t ho chief malefactor, “ I’hoiigh I doubt nol^” he cried, 
“ there may found many of tho class who have con¬ 
tributed by their joint endeavours to bring this njisery 
upon tho nation, yot there is one more signal in the 
administration than tho rest Ho is a man of great 
parts and contrivance, anAof great industiy to bring 
-what ho designed to pass : a man who in the memoi-y 
of many present hath sat in this house*as an earnest 
vinilicator of tho laws, and a most zealous ossortor and 
ohampion of tho lilxirties of tho people, hut who long 
since hath turned apostate from those good affections, 
and, aocoriling to Iho custom and nature of apostates, 
liath become the greatest enemy to tho libosties of the 
oountry, and tho gimtest promotef of tyranny that 
any ago hath produced.” Then ho named “ Thomas, 
tho carl of Strafford, lord-lieutenant of Ii-oland, and 
lord-prerident of the ooxincil esiablished in York for 
the northoi n parts of tho kinmloramoreover, “ min¬ 
ister of great credit with tho king and infiucnce upon 
his counsels.” 

Pym had not finished hia speech when there was 
a loud knocking at tho door, caused by some raessen- 
mrs from the ifoiise of Lords. Afixions to loam what 
the commons ^ro doin |5 within their closed doors, 
the peein sent tliom an invitation to meet for a con- 
fermioo in the “ IVintod Chamber,” in order to hear 
a Tejxai from tBe lords commissioners appomted tc^ 
treat with tlio commanders of tho Scottish armf. Tho 


sti'atagcni took no offecten breaking up tho delilx 5 ra> 
tion of tho commons, and they moinly lotmned ar I 
answer that they wei-o “ in agitation of very weighty { 
and important affairs," so os to bo unable to give theii i 
lordships tho desired inteiviow at once. Tho debate 
was then resumed, and a committee of seven members 
appointed to specify tho charges against tho earl oi 
Strafford. On committee were Jolin Pym, John 
1 farapden, William Strode, Oliver St. John, Sir Waltei 
Erie, L(?rd Ligby, and Sir John Clotworthy. They 
soon returned with the points of tlio accusation drawn 
out in full; upon which the commons psissed an un- 
animou-s vote that tho lord-lioutenant of Ireland 
should bo forthwith accused at the liar of tho upixii 
lioiiso of liigh tieason. By anotlicr vote, Pym was 
ap^ioiatod to Ixi spokosihan for tho occasion; and tli« 
d(>on| being throxvn open, between four and five 
o’clock in the aftomoon, the loader of tho commons 
issued forth, followed by alxivo four hundred members, 

“ and crossikl over in tlio full sightr of the assomhled 
cix)wd4o tho house of lords.” * t 

Advancing, head erect and with proud dignity, to 
tho bar, Pym declared his errand. “ My loiAs," he 
exclaimed, “the knights, citizens, and burgesses now 
assembled for the commons in parliament, have re¬ 
ceived information of divers traitorous dcsigiia and 
practices of a groat peer of this house, and by virtue 
of a command from them 1 do herij, in the name of all 
the commons in )»iriiaraont, accuse Thomas, carl of 
Straftbrd, lord-lioutoiiant of Ireland, of high treason. 
They liavo furlhor commaiidod mo to dosiioyour lord¬ 
ships that he thay be sequestered from jmtliament and 
forthwith committe'd to prison, I'hey have further 
commanded me to lot you know that tlicy will within 
a very few days resin t to your lordsliqis with tho 
particular articles and grounda of this neeuhalion; and 
they do further dasiie that your loidshijis will think 
upon some cemveniont and fit way that tho paasago 
lictwixt England and Ireland for his majesty's subjects 
of both kingdoms may lie fieo, notwithstanding anjf 
restiaint to the <*()nti'aiy.” Stiaffoid was at Whitehall 
with the king when iho doors of thoflouscof Commons 
were thrown open, and receiving instant notice of tho 
step tekon against Irim, he hun ied into jiailiaiuent to 
prevent ijie iieors from granting tho impeachment, 
llis friends sciught to retain him, yot ho would not 
stop; and orjdng, “ I will go and look mine accusors’in 
tlie face,” ho tore himself away, and lushetl into the 
House of Lords. 

But Staflord laid no sixinor taken his seat, when 
cries from all sides commanded him to withdraw 
For a while ho disregarded the clamour, till, on its 
inenjasing in vehemence, tho loid-keoper arose, tell¬ 
ing him to leave, and charging the*ushor of tho 
black rod to look ■well after l*im. But ho still refnwd 
to give way, and ■w'ould net retire before ho bad 
addi-csscd the house. Ho began by lamenting “ his 
great misfortune to lie under so heavy a cliargo," 
and stanchly professing his innocence, declared that 
ho ^ould be able to make it clear as noonday to all 

} he world. Jn the meanwhile he desired that ho might 
>avo his liberty “ until some gniU should be made to 
jppoarwarning tlie p^rs tl at if they wore to conimrt 
lim to prisem upon the gcf oral charge, fonunlatm 
against him with not the sHghtosl. proofs appenood, 
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they would go foi-th on a daT^gorous path, likely to bo 
fatal “as % precedent to their own privil^e end 
birthright.” Having given vent to this burst of 
ind^etion, tho earl retired, romaining in the lobby 
untiT tho lords hud discussed the manner of their'pro- 
ooeding “upon an impeachment in such general 
terms.” The debate lasted little more than half an 
hour, after which Strafford was called in, and ordered 
to kneel at tho bar. Having gone on bis knees, with 


to kneel at tho bar. Having gone on bis kne(^ with 
^at reluctsmco, the lord-koojKsr road to him the 
decision of tho i)oor8. “ My lord of Strafford,” said ho, 
“ tho House of Commons, in their own name and in 
tlio name of tho whole commons of England, have this 
day accused your lordship to tho lords of tho upper 
house of parliament of high treason, Tho articles 
tlioy will in a very few days produce, and in the 
mean time thoy have dcsirod of tho lords, and we have 
accordingly resolved, that your lordship shall bo'com¬ 
mitted in safe custody to the gontleman-usher, and be 
sequestered from the house till your lordship shall 
clear yourself of the aocirsations which shall pe laid 
against you.” Tho earl bowed, and rising, attempted 
to address tho house once raoio, but w'as prevented by 
tho usher of tho black rod leading him away. AfteV 
a short stay in his own house ho was conducted t<> j 
tho Tawer, 

The impeachment of Strafford, a masterstroke of 
onorgotic x>olicy, in an instant and with all but mar¬ 
vellous rapidity dvertuniod tlio whole fabric of 
govenimont, leaving the House of Commons absolute 
ruler of England. It would haA’^c been not only 
practicable, but probably easy, for the king to dis- 
stdvo parliament tho day before, but tho day after it 
w'os absolutely impossilile. The arrest of the great 
carl, pillar of clesxiotisra, and tlie only man of tho 
royal party who tmdorstcxxl and daicd to pleach tho 
doctrine of divine right kingship with tho swoid as 
well as with the li^s, struck terror into the ranks of 
all tho enemies ot pailiament. Those who had 
abused it loudest jircviously now became its humblest 
wn-itors, eagerly anxious to spring forwaid and obey 
its wishes. Ilefore a single law had been ptujsod in 
tbeir favour, the whole of tho Puritan ministers, as if 
by common consent, resumed possession of the pulpits 
and livings from which they had boon expelled by 
the “ Caiitorlmrian faction all tho disseuling sects 
astfembled jiublicly, without tho least hindrance ; and 


Tower, tho smalloi’ foes wore Ipft alone ftir « tltao, 

during which some pressing a&irs had to ba dta* 
patched, Tho ffrst of those was tho ooi^dnslon-.ol' n 
cordial agrooniont with tho army of thcPCoveaimtorS, 
which was effected by tho sending of parliaineutolry ' 
commissioners to Durham, and the invitation to : 
king’s “rebels” to send deputies to London to cxinfbr 
with the commons. A sum of one hundred thousand 
pounds, to bo raised by assessment on the counties,, 
was voted at tho same time for tho maintenance'of the 
two a^ios in tho north; and to defray immediate 
necessities a loan was demanded from the city mer¬ 
chants, and granted without the least difficulty. The 
chiefs of the Covenantors answered the invitation of 
sending envoys to the English capital very quickly, 
despatching a score of military officers and diplo¬ 
matists, accomxianicd by as many divines. Among 
tho latter was liobert Baillie, a learned and zealous 
minister of tho kirk, who noted down various curious 
tilings ho saw on tho road. His party, travelling by 
post, was joined by “divens merchants and flioir 
! servants,” mounted on “ little nags,” which took them 
over tho wild expanse of rock and moorland inter¬ 
vening between tlie Tyne and tho Thames much 
moi-o comfortably than tho lumbering boxes upon 
wheels. The so-called “ road ” was “ extremely foul 
and deep,” ^d what did not reixmcilo the frugal 
travellers to it was to find “ all the inns like palaces.” 
“No marvel," Boliert Baillie cries, “they extortion 
their guests: for throe maals, coarse enough, we 
would pay, together with our horses, sixteen or seven¬ 
teen pounds sterling.” At Doncaster, the Piusby- 
torian minister was “ content to buy a woven waist¬ 
coat nevertheless, when anived in I ondon be had 
to preach to tho commissioners at hoi^o, “ having no 
cloaths for outgoing.” Ho was extremely surprised 
at all that he heard and saw in the English capital, 
marvelling how a revolution like that which his eyes 
behold oofflfl have been wrought during tho four or 
five weeks tho new pailiamont had boon in session. 
“EpiScoiiaoy itself,” he noted, “is beginning to bo 
cried down, and a covenant to bo cried up; some 
})otitions have come fiom ^e town of London and a 
world of mem, for tho abolition of bishops, deans, and 
all tlieir appm tenanccs, but it has been thought good 
tf) delay thoiii till the parliament have pulled de^vn 
t'ajpterbury and some prime bishops. . . . Hugo 


pamphlets and books of every description denouncing things are hero in working: the mighty Vmnd of God 
tho enemies of the popular cause, or calling foi ro- be about this groat work.” 


for ms and changes, ciioulated in full liberty. The 
main desire of tho whole tribe of courtiers and crown 
servants all at once seemed to bo either to go over 
to the dominant party, or to hide themselves and 
piss unnoticed in tho ciowd; and tho king hiihsolf 
attemjited to conceal hi^ alarm and uneasiness under 
tho veil of co.iiploto apathy. Thus while royal and 
episcopal dosxiwtism was still standing nominally up¬ 
right, aud to all appearance untouchSl, with its full 
mechanism of judges, bishops, dignitaries in church 
and state, rites and ceremonies, tlie machine itself had 


I Kobertgillie was right in tliinking that to “pull 
I down Canterbury*and some prime bishops” would be 
tho next great movement of the commons. -From tho 
moment of the arrest of Strafford, the fate of Laud 
aud his chief adherents was sealed; but tho abject 
demeanour of the primate, who wont crawling in the. 
dust so as to allow the storm to pass over his head, 
saved him for a few weeks, tm at last, in the middle' 
of December, tho inevitable piundorbolt was hurM 
^ins* him. On the iSfl of tho mouth, Denzil, 
Ilolliw, meinJjtfr'fet iDomhester, stood up in the House 
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denouncing WUlmmlaudfarchbishop of 
Ihero was no inlonkioii to leave the dead hull in* CanteijbiJv na a “chief ineendiarv” in the onvem- 
existence; out m tho meanwhile ether and more im-i ^ 

portont matters bad to ^ attended to. Thu su-eat foi iSd fosTmulating against him an a^satioi^ of 

ot freedom, Strafford, having boon safely lodged in thj 


n. Tho motion was supported by sovoral 
onwng them Harbottlo Orimstono, the oofr 
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of Dimzil Ildlos. “ Who is it hot ho only,” 
Ontnstono crieci, “that hath brouaht the earl of 
Stmfford to<all hia great places ana employments? 
Who as it bit ho only that hath advanced all our 
mpish bishops? I shall name bnt some of thorn; 
Bishop Wainwaiing, the bishop of Bath and Wells, 
the bishop of Oxford, and ho of Ely, Bishop Wren, 
the least of all those birds, but one of the most un¬ 
clean.” The impeachment of Laud was voted unaui- 
monsly, and Donzil Holies carried the message to the 
bar of the lords. Somewhat to his surprise, the peers, 
temporal and spiritual, instantly admitted the ac¬ 
cusation, and Ix)rd-kccpor'Finch, with extraordinary 
zeal and alacrity, ordorofl the archbishop into the 
custody of tho usher of the black rod, to bo provision¬ 
ally guarded in his own house, for ultimate trans¬ 
ference to tho Tower. 

Tho zeal of Sir ,lohn Finch was duo to the dark 
approlicnston that his own time was coming, which 
occasioned frantic attempts to stave otS the iatal 
hour by complete submission and thte most servile 
attitude towards the now rulers. However, tho 
lord-keeper's hopes of being pardoned the sins of 
the past by becoming an apostate, were all in vain, 
and but two days at^r lie had sent liis gimt patron, 
tho archbishop, to prison, an indictment against 
Ijimsolf was carried to tho bar of tho lords. Sir John 
behaved with consnnimato prudence on tho occasion, 
and depositing tho groat seal of state on tho woolsack, 
whilo placing himself as a poor snitor behind it, ho 
entreated the messengers from tho commons to allow 
him, lieforo handing in tho impoac-hraent, to say a few 
words in his defence in their house. Tho pcrmissiofl 
Was granted after some hesitation, whereupon tho 
lord-kc#pcr marched into St. Stephen’s chapel, as¬ 
suming au air of the most contrite humility, and 
delivered, “witli an excellent grace and gesture, a 
most elegant and ingenious siieech, partly vindica¬ 
tion of his condiiet, paitly a submissive ap|)oal to 
their feelings and their favour,” effecting so much as 
“ to movo many men to a kind of compassion.” Tho 
soft flow of his rliotorio was intorruptod for a moment 
by Alexander Bigby, member for Wigan. “ Had not 
this syren so sweet a tongue,” Eigby cfied, “surely 
he could not have done so much mischief to this 
kingdom.” Disregai ding the obtrusion, and becoming 
more “elegant and ingenious" as he wont on. Sir 
John continued talking till the time when ho know 
tho lords hod risen, after which it became impossible 
to deliver liis impeachment at the bar of 'die upper 
liouso. With some misgivings as* to having been 
ontioed into a i^rious blunder, the commons edjoumod 
thereupon till the next day, tho 2lBt of December, 
intending to* prosecute the indictment against the 
lord obancellfir, and got him arrested early in the 
morning. But Sir John, feeling no inelination to 
become martyr in any cause, good or bad, fiu-tively 

S tilted his houBO at midnight, and making his '^y to 
0 coast, safolv got into Holland, in a disguise ntting 
him exceedingly well, that of an old woman. 

The flight of tho lord-keeper served but to quicken 
iho zeal of tbo commons in punishing the oppressora 
of the nation. Notwithstanding bis escape, ho was 
voted formslly ^ilty of high treason, the ohargo- 
^■fceOt'Cimmemting four causes, namely, “disolwdionco 


to the liiouse, in refusal^to speak at tlicir command 
when he was speaker in parliament, in tho fonrtli 
year of King Charles“ for threatening some ju^es 
in the matter of ship money“ for illegal and cruel 
judgments when lord justice of tlio common pleas;” 
and “for drawing that injurious declaration after 
dissolution of the last parliament." Tho docrco for 
tho arrest of tbs, lord-keejxir, wherever ho should bo 
found, }javing been issued, tho commons proceeded 
with vigour against other delinquents. On the 22nd 
of December, Sir William Beecher, one of the de¬ 
pendants of the fiigitivo loid-keeper, was committoil 
to tho Fleet prison for several illegal acts of which ho 
had boon guilty; on the 23rd, six of the judges i a 
tho ship-money toial, Borkoloy, Bramston, Crawley, 
Davenport, Trevor, an3 Weston, were compelled to 
give, heavy securities to abide tho judgment of jiar- 
liainent for their conduct; and on the 24th, a charge 
was filed against John Piers, bishop of Bath and 
Wells, of having made “ innovatioite ” in religion, and 
lie was bound in ten thousand pounds to'answor Bio 
charges against him. 

To distribute rewards as well as punishments, 
tlio House of Coramous at the same time, on tho 
proposition of a special committee apixiinted to con¬ 
sider tho case of sutTorers for tho popular cause, de¬ 
creed that five thousand pounds should lie paid to 
William Prynno, author of tho. “llistiio-Mastix,” 
who had boon so crnclly punished by Laud; and 
that sums to tho saino amount should bo given to 
several other Puritans, notably, Henry Burton, a 
clergyman, and John Bastwick, a physician, who had 
Iwn, with Piynnc, tho victims of the archbisliop’s 
despotism. They had been kept in dungeons in the 
isles of Scilly, Jersey, and Guernsey, up to the time of 
tho opening of parlLimeut; but so immctliato was tho 
influence of tho now power even upon their fate, that 
Laud had given tho order for their release before tlio 
session had lasted a week. Two of tho suflerors, 
Prynno and Burton, arrived in London on the same 
day, tho 28th of November, escorted in a triumphant 
manner, “ Iwing mot upon the way,” as told by tlio 
“seoretaiy for tho parliament," Thomas May, “some 
few miles from London, and brought into the city 
by five tlsousand persons, both men and women, on 
horseback, who all of them wore in their hats rose¬ 
mary and bays in token of joy.” Eobert Baillie, too, 
saw tho proooBsion enter tho city. “Burton and 
Prynno,” ho noted down, “ came through tho most of 
tlio city triumphantly; never hero such a like show 
About a thousand liorso. and, as some of good note 
say, above four thousand; above a hundred coaches, 
and, 08 many say, above two hundred; with a world 
of foot, every one with their rosemary branch. Bast¬ 
wick is not yet come from Sdilly.” Tho latter, veiy 
popular with thfe citizens of tho olpital for llie hold- 
ncss of his attacks upon Land, which *lio had con¬ 
tinued ili prison from which ho managed to fulminate 
letters and iiamphlots, ariivcd in liondon Ion days 
after his foUow-sufibrors, and was received with oven 
greater demonstrations of joy and triumph, IJo was 
escorted Iw tho train bahds and an army of horsemen, 
banners %'ing and trumpets oiinding, and, night 
epming on before tlio procession Imd reached London, 

! tae ^olo city blazed up in a glare of torches, liook- 
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ing at tliq epootaclo, RoIkjH B&illie ©jaonkted, “ God is 
making bra© a new world.” 

Prom the oommencoraent of tho (session, tho in¬ 
habitants of tho capital had shown tho moat lively 
interest in the i^rhamontaiy proceedings, which in¬ 
creased soon tb such an extent as to make thorn all 
but rehoarso tlio debates in their houses and at tlie 
street oomeiB. Tho loudest joy wafi shown at tho 
news of Strafford’s an-cst; hut not seeing it followed 
immediatoly by that of Laud, tho citizens doomed it 
their duty to piompt tho aclion of tho commons by a 
monster petition. I’ho petition, wliioh was coveriHl 
by twenty tlionwind signatures, and prosentod by 
Alderman Isaac l\‘nning(on, one of the mem hors for 
the city, who was accompanied wlien cany ing it to tho 
lioiiso by a crowd nearly as largo as that which liad 
cseorltsl I’rynno, Burton, and Bastwiok into Loudon, 
demanded notliing less than tho total abolition of (ho 
state church. It was argued by the petitioners that, 
episcopal g^vonimont having proved very preutdioial 
.'md extremely dangerous to the commonwealfh and 
te tnio leligion, and the bishops having como to 
claim authority by divine right instead of Bicir 
former siinplo toniira by appointment, mere reform 
of tho abuses had been made impossible, and nothing 
remained but “ total extiqiation” of the mighty ovil, 
which was but popery in a fresh shape. The prayer 
of the petition, on these grounds, was that episcopacy 
might bo abolished, with all its dependoncios, ** roots 
and brunchesthat all laws in its behalf might bo 
rejKialod and made void, and that a new church 
government might ho established ‘^according to God’s 
word rightly placed.” 

Tho demands wont considerably finthor than 
(ho coininons wore as yet prepared to go, and all 
that was dcc’ided, therefore, after a long and warm 
debate, was that tho petition “should not be re¬ 
jected,” but remain in the liauds of tho clerk of 
the house, wnth inslraotion, however, “ that no copy 
of it should bo given.” At tho i^amo time, to ap- 
j)caso the clamour of (he twenty thousand signers 
of tho petition, not voiy well content with a vote 
merely shelving their request, and declaring neither 
for nor against it, tho commons decided to appoint 
inunediately a new wmmittec “ to impiire of Sfeandalous 
ministers.” Some of the most zealous I’uiilan laembcj-s 
having been nominated to servo upon this committee, 
which was invested with e,'<tensive powers it soon 
lx‘ci-me a formidable engine for overthrowing, if not 
episcopal govornment, at hast episcopal governors. 
1 lio committee foiuid, as rojiorted by Tlioiuas May, 
“two kinds of HCMiidaloiis ministers; either loose 
livers, and men <'f a dobauclied behaviour, for many 
sneh wore gfftten into good proforments, and coun¬ 
tenanced, to iiffumt IbeTuritans, or else offenders in 
way of supeistition. Of tho foimor sort, many were 
in a short time accused, by dogreos censured, and 
turned out’of their livings; of tlio latter soli, there 
was no small number of offenders, nor in likebbood 
could i^iat which bad been tho way to all high pre- 
feiments want walkers in it.” ’i'hc number of cler^ 
thus expeII(»J, or otherwise “ brotight to tennent,” was 
voiy great; aeoordiug to Thomas May, “ it seemed k 
little doomsday.” v 

In tho moan time, while carrying things with a higo 


hand, though in a somewhat tAmultttons mtaiaaje0,iifkif 
startled and perjiloxod by the sudden possesaii^n" of 
iiumenso power, the commons kept '4a^. 

steadily Ixiforo thoir ojos, tho trial oi me earl 
Stmfford. From the moment of his arrpst. file par¬ 
liamentary leadcra decided upon making the pjtbcefsKt 
against the earl an affair of state, and to put him 
forward as the incarnation of that despotism which 
had attempted, although without conqilete success, to 
annihilate all tho liberties of llie nation. In order 
to draw tlie attention, not only of all England, Scot¬ 
land, and Ireland, but of tho civilized world towards 
Stafford, and tho defeat of tho cause of which be 
had boon tho great and not undignified champion, all 
preparations for tho trial weio designed on tho 
grandest scale. In tho words of the “ secretary for 
tho parliament,” the foiins of proceedings wore to bo 
such “ that no snbjoot in England, and probably in 
Europe, ever had the like; so gi'cat as to bo hardly 
called the *trial of the ea>l of Straffoi-d only. T’he 
king’s affections towards his people and parliament, 
tho future success of this pariiamont, and the hopes 
of three kingdoms dtqieuding on it, were all tried 
when Strafford jivas ai'i-aigned,” 

To conduct Uio proceedings with absolute fair- | 
ness aud justice, and leave no room for accusations 
tliat»raight bo brought by tho earl’s friends of the 
tlio law of tho realm having bocoiiio tho vehicle of a 
new form of tyranny, more than four months were 
made to elapso between tho arrest and the tiial of ; 
Strafford, and ho was famished in tho mean time 
with a detailed statement of the whole of the 
eliargos bnmght against him, and allowed tlio 
assistonco of able lawyers to 2 >reparo his defence* | 
The 22nd of March, 1641, was fixed for tho com¬ 
mencement of the tiial; but tho outward pfeiiara- 
tions for it began as early as January, and were 
builicientl|rJargo to put the citizens of ^ho capital in 
a high state of excitement, detracting their attention 
from almost everything else. “ Tho usual places for 
adiiiinistering jurflico,” says John Rushwortb, assistant 
clerk in tlie Ilouso of Commons, and indefatigable 
taker of notes, “ were thought too moan upon so groat 
an occasion, ^nd tlieretbro sc.affolds wore erected in 
Westminster Hall, fit to rocoivo so great an assembly 
as wore to attend this tidal. His majesty haft a 
closet provided for him, the queen, and prince, near 
tho place whore tho house of jteers sat, to bo evoty 
day at the tinal of the earl, and hoar what was said, 
and see What wftnessos woro produced, and take b ^ 
full view of tlio greatness of tlio assembly, taid yet 
rcmain privately in his closet, unseen. Seats work 
prepared for the lord bigh-steward and qR tho House 
of Lords, who sat os judges; and woolsacks were 
placed for all tho justices, or judges, to bo their 
assistants. There were also seats provided for all the 
commons in parliament, though uiey came not with 
their ipeakor and his mace as a house of parliament,', 
but as a committee of the whole bouse. Scats were 
likewise provided lor the commissioners of the king¬ 
doms of Scotland and Ireland, which made it (iti,. 
assembly of tliioe kingdoms. At the lower end of tfc.' 
scaffold a place was provided for Ih^oen membero ^ 
•the Ilraise of Commons, who were appointed fga* the { 
raiTs li'osocuters, to manage the evidence 
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to tljera w«« the plaoe for thO prisonor, 
iwito ft tabie before him, and a desk to write upon, 
and 'ft obtrir-was set for him. to rest himself when ho 
fonnd it nftoAM, ITie books of his life, from the 
'tli|ip of his admission into tho cabinet of his prince’s 
oeanoi}, wore exposed to the world’s view; and the 
moat profound learning of the laws of our oountiy, 
the sharpest wit, and the deepest wisdom of our 
kingdom wore employed to examine and racasnrc 
what ho had done, not only by those rules of justice 
whereby all mir ordinary courts are wise^ bound by 
oar aneestoi-s to proceed in the trial or criminals, 
but by those fundamental rules and maxims of our 
hlhglish government which parliament assorted to bo 
tho safeppianl both of tho king and tho pof>plo." 

Tho first day of tho groat trial, Monday, the 22iid 
of Marchv was spent in reading the articles of accusa¬ 
tion, and the answers, given in writing, of Stmfibrd. 
On this, as on every snbsoquont day, as long us the 
proceedings lasted, the lords were in theis places as 
early as eight o’clock in tho morning, while the king 
was usually half an hour bofovo them. At tho veiy 
oommencemciii, in his nervous imimtionoo to hear 
and see ovoryihing well, Charles broke down with his 
own hand tho trellis which kept tho ro} al box secret, 
so os to sit in full view of tho public. Tho illustrious 
.lU'isoner, ujwn wliora all oyes wore directed, far ^loro 
than towards tho king, who was, according to an eye¬ 
witness, “ little nioro regarded than as if he had been 
al>sont, for the lords sat all covered,” was conducted 
daily in a barge from tho Tower to ’Westminster, in 
cbai'ge of tho lieutenant, attd surrounded by boats 
full of armed men. Arrived in the hall ho at ontxf 
took his seat at tlio desk, attond<'d by fimr secretaries 
and sov^ml counsel, llis behaviour and manncis 
werff full of dignity, according to tho report of Itobort 
Baillio, daily sjKscfator of tl»o extraoidinaiy scene 
playwl off at Westminster Ifall, and who went tboic 
in oi'iler to gdt a g(X)d ploco “ a little after uve evei y 
morning,” (»r before the sun had risen. “Tho eail 
was always,” Baillie noted, “ in a suit of black, as in 
doole [mourning]. At the entry he gave a low 
eonrtesio; proceeding a little ho gave a second; when 
he oarao to his desk, a thii'd; then at tho bar, tho 
fore-fiico of his desk, ho kneeled, and rising quickly 
he saluted both sides of the houses and then wit down. 
*Somo few of tho lords lifted their hats to him.” 

Tho indictment against Strafford, which was read on 
tho first «biy of the trial, consisted of twenty-eight aiii- 
oles, the substance of which was contained in ass points, 
*imiuely, that he hud traitorously •endeavoured to 
subvert the fundamental laws and constitution of 
the two kingdoms of England and Ireland, and to 
• introduce an arbitraiy government in their place; 
that he had traitorously assumed regal power over 
the lives and persons of tho subjects in both kingdoms; 
that to enrich himself and cany out his traitorous 
^^dosigfis, he had diverted public funds to his own 
private* use; that he hod traitorously abused the 
power and authority of his ofildb by encouraging 
. papists, that they might assist him in return; that 
he bad maliciously tned to stir up enmity between 
Ihe subjeots oif England and Scotland, and had thus 
’ ijfttwed the effitsitfn of blood; and that, to preserve 
- himself from being questimiod or accused, l|a had I 


end^voured to subvert *tho fundamenlal rights of 
parliament. The proofij by which tho whole of these 
articles of accusation wore Bustainod had been drawn 
from a series of actions extending over the three groat 
divisions of tho earl’s public life, Ibose of his presi¬ 
dency of the northern provinces of England, of tho 
govoniment of Ireland, and of tlie rule of England, 
m the function ef chief advisor of the king. As pre¬ 
sident oj tho council of tho nortli, Straffoid was 
charged with having procured Mwers subversive 
of the laws of England, and with having distinctly 
announced tyrannical intentions, bj' dociariiig that 
the people should find “ tho king’s little finger heavier 
' than tho loins of tlio law.” As governor of Ireland, 
ho was accused of having publicly asserted “ that the 
Irish were a conquered nation, and that tlio king 
might <^1* with them ns ho jileased.” As chief minister 
of England, he was chared with having advised tho 
king to act in defiance of the fundamental laws of the 
realm, to coin base money, to imiTfi®o arbitraiy taxes, 
and generally to govern tho kingdom by his own 
anthmity, without the authority of parliament. Tho 
reading of tho ohargtffl occupied half a day,.and tho 
other half was taken up with tho replies (>f the earl, 
carefully prepared and exccwlingly able, but more 
specious than convincing. “ 11 is great object,” Thomas 
Mfiy recoided, "was to keep off tho blow of high 
treason, whatsoever misdcnicanotivs should bo laid 
upon him; of which some lie denied, others ho excused 
and extenuated with gvait subllely, contending, to 
mako one thing good, that misdoinoanonrs, though 
never so man/an^ so great, could not by being pul 
together make ono treason, unless some one of them 
Lad lioon treason in its own nature.” fcJumming up 
Lis entire defence in a few words, tlie earl exclaiimxl, 

“ 1 iliink no indiscretion, or nnskilfulnoss, or passion, 
or pride of words can amount to treason; as for mis- 
ilomoanours, I am ready to submit to your justi<x».” 

Tho groat stiiigglo commenced on the second day 
of the trial, when John I*ym came forward as chief 
public prosecutor, in the name of the whole House of 
Commons, and as s|K)kesman of the thiriocn members 
who had been appointed to conduct Strafford’s ini- 
lieachment. “My lords," the stately orator and 
groat political leader began his charge, “wo stand 
hero by tho commandment of the knights, oitixens, 
and burgossoB now assombled for tlio commons in 
parliament, and wo are icady to rnako good that 
impeachment whereby Tliomas, earl of Straffoid, 
stands charged in their name, and in tho names of all 
tho commons of England, witli high timsoti. This, 
my lords, is a groat cause, and we might sink under 
tho weight of it, and be OKtonishod with tho lustre of 
this nohlo assembly, if there were not in tlio cause« 
strength and vigour to support itself and to encourage 
us. It is the cause of the king: it concerns his 
majesty in tho honour of his govemment,fin the safety i 


of his pefson, in the stability of his crown. It is the 
cause of the kingdom: it conoems not only tho peai'o 
and prosperity, but even the lieiug of the kingdom. 
yfe have the piercing eloquence, the cries, and groans, 
and tears, and prayera df all tho subjects assisting us. 
W’e have tho throe kin^onis, 'higland, Scotland, and 
Ireland, in travail ana agitation witJi us, bowing 
ttbrasolvos, like the hinds spoken of in Job, to oast 
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out thoir sorrows. Trutli and goodnoss, my lords, 
they are the beauty of tho soul, moy are the porfoo- 
tion of all created nature, they aro the imago and 
oharaotor of God upon tho creatures. This beauty, 
evil spirits and evil men have lost; but yot there 
are none so wicked but they dosiro to march under 
the show and shadow of it, though they hate its 
reality. This unhappy earl, now t^o object of your 
lordships’ justioi, hath taken as much care, hath used 
as much cunning, to sot tho fiioo and counfenanco of 
honest}' and jtistico upon his actions, as he hath been 
negligent to observe tho rules of honesty in tho 
performance of all these actions. My lords, it is tho 
proatost baseness of wickodnoas that it daros not look 
ni its own colours, nor bo soon in its natural coun¬ 
tenance. But virtue, as it ii amiable 'in all rospoots, 
so not tho least is that it puts a nobleness, it puts a 
bravery upon the mind, and lifts it above hopes and 
fears, above favour and displeasure: it makes it 
always iinifonn aed constant to itself. Tho soivice, 
my lords,' commanded mo and my colloaguos hero 
to take otf tho vizor of truth and uprightness which 
hath boon «5ught to he put upon this cause, and to 
show you tho actions and intentions of tho carl in 
thoir own natural blackness and deformity.” 

Pym then went into tho detail of tho charges against 
tho accused, and his articles of dofonco, replying to the 
latter point for point. Through nearly tho whole of 
them ran tho ingenious assertion of Strafford, that 
if ho had tictcd in an arbitrary and despotic manner, 
whicli ho did not altogether deny, ho had boon no 
worao, or more addicted to violtnco,' than his pro- 
docessora in office, but lather more moderate. To 
• which Pym replied, eloquently, referring chiefly to 
tho call’s govornnient of Ireland: “ lie speaks of his 
moderation, hut when you find so many imprisoned 
of tho nobility, so many mon, some adjudged to 
death, some oxoouted without law; when you find 
so many public rapines, so many soldiers sent to make 
good liis decrees, so many whippings in defcm o of 
monopolies, so many jurors, because they would not 
give verdicts on his sido, finod and imprisoned ; when 
you find men of quality disgraced, set on tho pillory, 
and other cniolllos, as will ap^ioar through our ovi- 
denoo, can you think thcic was any mmlcration ? And 
yot truly, my lords, T can iHslicvo that though if yrni 
cxnnparo his courses with those of mon in other parts 
of the world, they will bo found lieyond all otlioin 
full of tyranny and hai simess; but that if you emnparo 
thorn witli bis own mind and disiHJsition, perhaps 
there was moderation. Tho habit of cruelty in him¬ 
self, no doubt, is more perfect than any act of cntelty; 
bnt if this bo modtiration, I think all men will, pray 
to 1x5 dc]ivo(”cd from it. I may truly say that it is 
verified in him that ‘ the fonder mercies of tho wicked 
ajo 01110 ].’” 

Slrafi'ord’fl- verbal rejoinder to tho imputatifms of 
the great loader of the commons was (Ktremely 
skilful, and marked oven by a certain rough elo¬ 
quence, not uubocoming in a man whoso car'wr hail 
been a practical illustration el tho dc^^ma of mig|t 
standing above right. Even now, he did not disguise 
his fondness for tho employment of pJiysical force, 
aoknowledging it in many bold utterances, which 
gained him tljo suffrages of all tho lioiuan-Prot<5stalit 


priests, of all tho courtiers, emd all the ladies.'' '^The 
clor^ in general,” Thomas May recorded,'Vwsge so 
much &llen into love and admiration of.ibis carl fbat 
tho orohbishop of Canterbury was aMost quite fm-- 
gotten by them. The courtiers also oried him up; 
and the ladies, whoso voices will carry muoh ^ wi^ 
some parts of tho state, wore oxooedingly on his si^ 
It was a very pleasant object to see so many JSetn- 
pronias—all the chief court ladies filling the g^orios 
at tiio trial—witli pen, ink, and paper in tlieir hands, 
noting tho passages and disooumng upon the grounds 
of law and state. Thgy were all of his side, whether 
moved by pity proper to thoir sox, or by ambition of 
being thought abfq, to judge of tho parts of tlio 
prisoner.” 

But all tho love of the,“clergy in gonoral,” of 
courtiers, and of “tho sex”—the.ladios with thoir 
soft hearts strangely forgetful that the hero befora 
thorn had reduced thousands of families to min afid 
misery, hod shed the blood of human heingsns merciless 
as a hutchor in tho shambles, and htid endeavoured 
to buiy tho welfare of wholo races under tho rod of a 
barbarous despotism, looking upon nations like more 
hoids of tamo animals—did not and oould not avail 
the,illustrious'prisoner at tho bar. Tlie longer bo 
fought against his prosocutors, tho more it became 
manifest, and clear above any manner of doubt, 
that both his actions and his counsels had been to 
break down tho barriers of law and of justice, and 
erect in thoir stead an edifice of tyranny based solely 
upon bnito force. Among tlio moat striking proofs 
to this effect was tho cqndnot of tho earl on tho day 
aof tho dissolution of tho short parliament off] 640, om- 
bodied in tho twenty-third article of Ins impcachmowt. 

“ Tho said earl of Strafford,” tho charge rar^ “ with 
the help and assistance of tho archbisliop of Cauter- 
bim', did procure his majesty to dissolve tho said 
parliament ujion tho fifth day of May last; and upon 
tho same day tho said earl of StratRird did troa- : 
chorously, falsely, and malioionsly endeavour to 
incense his majesty against his loving and faithful 
subjects who liad been members of tho House of 
Commons, by telling his majesty they had denied to 
supply him; and aitorwards, upon the same day, did 
traitorously*’ and wickedly counsel and advise his 
majesty to tliis effrot, viz., that having tricdi tho 
atfetions of his people, ho was loose and absolved’ 
from all rules of government, and that ho was to do 
everything that power would admit; and that hfei 
majesty Jiad tried all ways and was refhsed, and 
should be acquitted towards God and man; and that* 
ho had an army in' Ireland—meaning tho army 
consisting of Papists, his dependants, as aforesaid— 
which ho might employ to reduce this kingdom." 
Tho charge thus formnlatod was foxmdod wholly 
on examinations taken before the lords, and won 
nearly literally in the words of the several wituossos. 
Feeling conscious that if this part of the aoousatioa 
agai^t him was clearly proved, ho was lost, Strafford 
oxorted himself tolho utmost to upset it. Yot all hU 
oflbrts failed, till at last an almost accidental eircum- 
stanoo famished ovorwholming evidence of his guilti. 

From tho testimony of tho witnesses examined -itt 
the ujwr house, it appeared .that fie words imputed 
to St^'ord in tlio twenty-thud article of tho ohaiigo*'; 
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, Rbddt f^K^en act a tyoating of tho ipxivj council, 
m. (be quesUon, argued befora the king, of finding 
ifioaok and money to carry on war against the people 
of Sobtland. ^I'u substantiate the accusation, it was 
iudispensablo that all the councillors present at tho 
meoUng abould come forward at the tiial, the consent 
to whi^ was extorted after great difiSoulty from the 
kii^, he releasing his advisers for the purpose from 
their oflSoial oath of soorosy. On being placed in 
the witness box. all the privy counqjllors, with the 
exception of two, who pleaded doftetivo memory, 
deposed to Sfrafford having uttered the first part of 
tlie words with which ho stood charged; but they pro¬ 
fessed at thd same time not to know anything about the 
most important portion of tho spoech, the offer made 
to tho king to bring over tho Irish army to reduce 
England ito subjection. Tho evidence on this point 
was solely that of tho lord-treasurer and chief secre¬ 
tary of state. Sir Henry Vane, the older, who had 
been brought to admit, with great reluctance, that 
tho earl had advised the king to tho effect, “ You have 
an army in Ireland, and you may employ it to roduoo 
this kingdom.” Strafford altogether denied those 
words, accusing the lord-troasuror that ho liad invented 
them to ruin him; and the latter, siuwroly attached 
to tho royal cause, and frightened at tho weight of 
own evidence, which he had not perceived till,too 
Into, seemed ready to admit that he had told an 
untruth, when a strange incident came to confirm 
the charge in an unexpected manner. 

On the thirteonlh day of the great trial, Saturdaj', the 
10th of Apiil, John I’ym arose, and produced “a copy 
of notes taken at a junto of tho privy council for tlie • 
Soots aftairs, on the t>lh of May last,” which had been 
taken frqpi the cabinet of the lord-treasurer, abstracted 
therefrom by his son, Sir Henry Vano tho younger. 

“ Secrotaiy Vano being out of town,” tho stoiy ran, 

“ sent a letter to his son, then in London, with tho 
key of his stuTly, for his son to look in his cabinet for 
somo })a]^)or8 thero, to bo sent to Iiim. Tho son, look¬ 
ing over many papers, among them alighted upon 
these notes, which being of so groat ooncermneut 
to the pnblio, and doclaring so much against the 
carl of Strafford, ho hold himself bound in duty and 
conscionco to discover them. IIo showed them to 
Mastsr I'yni, who urged him and prevailed with 
him tliat they might bo made uso of in tho evidence 
against the eoii of Strafford, as being most material, 
and of great oonsoquonoe in that business.” The 
notes produoed contained the abridged report of a 
discussion that had taken place on thb 5lh of May in 
the privy counoil, in vfhiob King Charles, the lord 
archoishop, and the lord-lieutenant were set down as 
the principal speakers, under the initials of E. G., 
L. Arch., and L. L. llie most in^ortant part of the 
dialogue between E. G. and L. tTwas as follows:— 
K. 0.; “ How can we undertake offensive war if 
we have no money ?' L, L.; “ Borrow of tho ofry a 
hundred tioimds, aqd go on vigorously to levy Slip, 
money. Your majesty having tried tho affection of 
your , people, you aro absolved and loose from all rule 
of government, and to do what power will admit. 
Vour majesty havmg tried all ways, and being refused, 
yem sbtm be aeqmtted before and man. And 
have an army in Ireland that you may employ I 


to roduco this kui^om''to obedience.” Tho lord- 
treasurer, sobbing violently and wringing his bands, 
admitted -that the notes were his own. Strafford 
seemed utterly dismayed at tho sodden production 
of the new evidence against him, till, on one of liis 
friends suggesting that “this kin^om” might moan, 
not England, but Scotland, ho roused himself to 
another effort. -After denying again solemnly the 
char^ brought forward in the twenty-third ai ticlc, 
he cried : “ And suppose I spako tho words, which 1 
gi-ant not, yet the word ‘this' cannot rationally 
imply England, because England was not out of tho 
way of obedience, and because there never was any 
the least intontiou of landing tho Irish army in 
England. Shall a man’s life depend ujwn a single 
word?” Tho last question the lurd-uoutenant of 
Irolai^ was well able to answer for himself, looking 
back upon tho acts of bis own despotism. 

On the fifteeutli day of the trial, Tuesday, tho l^ith 
of .April, tho oai-l of Strafford sumlhed up his whole 
dofonco in a speech, the grandest he had ytvl made, iii 
which he put forward a now plea, of high importsuico 
from a purely legal point of view. It was that, oven 
admitting that wliat ho hail done was wrong, there 
was no Itiw in existence tbibidding it., or sefting a 
IKJnalty upon it; or, in other words, that there was 
no law in tho statute hook of England prohibiting 
a minister from counselling his sovereign to commit 
actions tending to the overthrow of tho national 
rights and liberties, TJiero was courogo needed to set 
i up such a dofonco, and he showal no wmit of it, nor 
of eloquence. "My^lords,” ho eickimod, rising as if 
' for a final effort, tho vast assembly being liubhed in 
silence, “ it is hajd to l>o questioned uiwa a law which 
cannot be shown. Whore hath this fire Iain hid so 
many Imndrods of years witliout any smoko todi8cx>vor 
it, till it thus burst forth to consumo mo and my 
oldldron? That punishment should precede pro¬ 
mulgation of a law; to bo jinnishod by a law sub¬ 
sequent to the fact, is extreme hard; what man can be 
sate if tiiis bo admitted ? My loids, it is hard in 
another ros]^)ect that Uioro sliould be no token set by 
which wo should know this offence, no admonition by 
which wo should avoid it. If a man pass tho Thames 
in a bout, avd split upon an anchor, and no buoy be 
floating to discover it, be who owncth tho anchor 
shall make satisfaction; but, if a buoy bo sot tboro, 
every man passeth at his own peril. Now, whore is 
the mark, where tho token upon this crime, to declare 
it to bo high treason ? My lords, be pleased to give 
that regard to the peerage of England as never to 
expose yourselves to euoh moot points, to such con¬ 
structive interpretations of laws. If there must bo a 
trial of wits, let tho subject-matter be af somewhat 
else than the lives and honouie of poors. It will bo 
■wisdom foi' yourselves, for your posterity, and for tho 
whole kingdom, to cast into the fiiu thewf bloody and 
mysterious volumes of constniotivo and aibilrary 
treason, as tiro Christians did their books of curious 
arts, and betake yourselves to the plain letter of tlio 
lair, that telloth us what is, and what is not treason, 
without being more amWtious to be more learned in 
tho art of kilung than our forefa ’sora. It is now full 
A wo hundred and forty years since any man was 
todchod for this alleged crime, to this Iwigbt, before 
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myself. Let 08 not awak<fti those sleeping lions to will grow into anarchy.” • After oA. 

our dostfoctions, by raking up a few mtisty records raiser^ caused by arbitrary goviemnicnjl* 
that have lain by the walls so many ages forgotten or less than tlie i-ulod, Tym continued, in lb -WJ^ng 
neglected. May your lordshnw please not to add tliis. voice, to which the occupant of the ro^ul, hox. UWtld 
to my otlier misfortunes: let not a precedent he have done woU to listen: “ Arbitrary is 

derivod fiom me so disadvantageous as this will bo in dangerous to tho king’s person and dange^usl'to hi# 
the conset^uenoe to the whole kingilom. Do not, ciown. It is apt to cherish ambition, usurpation, und 
through me, wound tho interest of tht commonwealth; oppression in great men, and to begot s^ition and 
and, however these gentlemen say they ^oak for the discontent in the people; and both those have been, 
commonwealth, yot, in this particular, I indeed speak and in reason iOvor must bo, causes of great trouble 
lor it, and show the iuconvenionocs and nusctiiefs and alteration to princes and to states. If tho histories 
.that will fall upon it.” If this part of tho carl's of tho.se eastern countries be perused whore princes 
spcsocJi was for tlie brain, tho nsst was for tho feeling order their affairs ooconling to tho mischievous prin* 
of his hearers. ” And now, my lords,” Strafford eon- ciples of the earl of Strafford, loose and a$solvod from 
eluded his oral ion, “ for nw myself 1 liave been, by all mlos and government, they will be fuimd to bo 
tho blessing of Almiglity uod, taught that tho aiflio- frequent in combustions, full of massacres, and ol 
tions of this present life are not to be oompai-ed ,b) the tragical ends of princes.” Pym concluded feis gmhd 
eternal weight of gloiy which shall bo revealed here- speech by a stern appeal to the judges to vindicate 
after. And so, my lords, oven so, with all tranquillity the majesty of the law and tho outraged liberty of the 
I of mind, I freely submit myself to your judgment; nation, by^oolaring tho earl guilty of high treason, 
and whether that judgment Ire of life or dceiUi, ‘ To “ 'I'he foneitures iuilicted for treason by our law,” ho 
Doum landamus.’” Many of the listeners cried at this exclaimed, “ are of life, honour, and estate, even all 
noble fliglit of oratory, which, however, appeared some- that can l)e forfeited; and this prisoner, having oom- 
what of the theatj-icjl kind to Robert Baillie and milted so many treasons, although ho should pay all 
his Scotch friends. “ In tho end, after some lashnoss theRO forfeitures, will still bo a debtor to the oem- 
and fagging,” the honest Prosbytorran iirinistor noted monwealth. Nothing can be moro equal tlran that 
down, “ ho made such aiie pathetic oration, for ano he should perish by the justice of tlrat law which 
half-hour, as ever comedian did itpon a stage, would have subverted. Neither will this Ijo a now 
Doubtless, tho matter and expressinn was exceeding way of hlocnl. There are marks enough to trace the 
bravo : doubtless, if ho luid grace or «i vil goodness, ho law to tho very origin of this kingdom; and if it hath 
is a most eloquent man.” not been put in execution, as he allogcth, those twi 

Pym’s reply to Strafford was S(fcrething more than liundrod and forty yean, rt was not for want of law, 
“ane p.rthelic oration.” lie began by upsetting tho ^ut that all that lime hath not bred a man hold 
legal subtlety of the man wlio.se wJiolo career had lxx?u enough to commit such ciimos as those.” * 

one long couiso of illegality, and who now pleaded tL'it As in most cases whore criminal q)rooeodings are 

tlioro was no special statulo to meet bis case, by a jnutracted to unduo length, so in tho trial of tho carl 
superb sontenco. “ The commons,” ho oxclMimcd, of Strafford tho many days that elapsed before it camo 
“ charge tho earl with nolliing but what tho law in to an served but to raise sympathisers for tho 
every man’s breast condemns; what is condemned by accused, whilo it softened tho ardour of his enemies, 
tlie light of nature, tho light of common reason, ihe “ The success of every day’s trial was the greatest 
rules of common society.” IIo Ikon went on. “Tho discourse, or dispute, iu all companies,” Thomas May 
law hath a power to prevent, to restrain, to repair noted. After tlio hated minister had been carried 
evils; without this, all kinds of mischiof and dislemjKuu up and down tho river, tfiom the Tower to Wosi^ 
will bleak in ujxm tbostate*. It is tho law that doth minster, aiu] back again, for a fortnight., his wan and 
cntitlo tho king to the allogianeo and service of the worn apiiearanco attwitittg (ho fearful inward stniggl© 
people ; it is the law that entitles tho people to tho ho was undergoing, human sympathy began to Ift’eak 
protection and justice of tho king. It is Uod alone Ihreugh political feelings, and, as rocoidcd by May, 
who subsists by himself, and all other things subsist “ the people began to bo a little dividetl in opinions.” 
in mutual dopeuden'-e and relation. Ho was a wise Tlio visible turn in the slate of public feeling led to ,a 
man who said that the king subsisted by the field change ha the mode of prosecution oiigualTy chosen 
that is tilled: it is the labour of the people that sup- against the oarljhnd it was resolved by Sbo commonn,* 
ports the crown. If you take away tho protection of after lengthened debates, to proceed agaifist him by 
tho king, tho -x igour and cheerfulness of allogianeo bill of attainder, instead of by impeachment. Tho 
will he takoh away, though the obligation remains, bill, opjioscd by Pym and tho more ardent members of 
But the law is the honifdaiy and (he measure betwixt the lower house, on*tlie ground of its protracting tho 
tho king’s jnorogativo and the people’s liberty, trial still longer, but adopted by tho majority mainly 
Whilst tliese move in their own orbs they are a sup- for tho reason that it would give to tho proceedings 
jwrt and a security to one anollior; the preibgativo a agali^t Strafford a more national character if he wmsa 
cover and a dei’onc-o to the liberty of the people, and declared guilty by tke commons .as well as by tho 
the liberty of the people a sure foundation to the lords, was rood a'first time on Tuesday, tlie I3th of,, 
proregativo cf the king. But if those bounds be lo April, a rooond time on tho following day, and §nu^ 

, j'omoved that they enter into contestotion and conflict, passed on tho 21st of the month, by a majority of tw' 
one of these miseWeis jvill ensue—if the prerogativo hundred and four against fifty-nine, not includiiig 
of the king overwhelm Iho people, it will 1» tunicd (tellers. I’ym and Hampden, thoiigll both opposed in' 
into tyranny; if liberty iindemnue the jh eregati vo^^i princiillo to the bill of attainder, voted for it, ' 
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of-note in tlio minority were those of J^ohn 
Seloen, Eohert Holborae, ajMl Lord IHahy. 

'Wd Bighy made a striking, though somewhat il- 
lo^cal speech against the bill, arguing lliat, however 
guilty, the king*i8 advisor otight not to he condemned 
to' death. “ Truly,” he exclaimed, “ I am still the 
saiUo in my opinions and affections unto the eail of 
Strafford. I confidently believe him to bo llie most 
dangerous minister, the most insupputahlo to free 
subjects that can be found. I believe his practices in 
.themselves as high and as tyrannical as any suhj'cct 
ever ventured upon, and the malignity of them hugely 
aggravated by those rare -abilities of his wlieroof Ood 
hath given him the use and tho devil the application. 
In a word, I believe him to bo still that gjand 
apostate to tho commonwealth who must not expect 
to bo pardoned in this world till ho bo dcspatciied to 
the othfr.” After this tcmblo onslaught, more fierce 
than almost anything beforo uttered against Strafford, 
nothing loss seemed ^ssiblo than the urepig lliat the 
curl should bo instantly “ dospatohed.” llowovor. 
Lord Bighy concluded rpiietly: “ And yet let me tell 
you, master speaker, my hand must not ho to that 
despatcli; I protest, as my oonscienoo stands informed, 

I h^ rather it wore off.” Bighy then voted a^inst 
the bill of attainder, leaving the house uuonlightoncd 
as to his real motives. They wore revealed only a 
‘’long lime after by tho confessions of Madame do 
Mottevillo, a vivacious French lady, attached to tho 
queen’s liouschold, and one of the intimato companions 
of Ilenriotia Maria. Tho lady informed tho world, 
in a book of “Memoirs,’' that tho queen made the 
gToatest efforts to save the’carl of Strafford from his 
pnpi'nding fate, intriguing to that effect with many 
members of tho House of (’omnioius. “ Every e-von- 
ing,” s^ys madamo, “ was a rendezvous given, and tho 
most mischievous of his enemies admitted to a con¬ 
ference with her by the way of tho back stairs of tho 

C alaco, loading into the aparthicnt of one fr other of 
er ladies of honour who happened to Ik' off duty and 
away in tho country.” To mnko tjw host use of her 
personal charms, llonrietta Maria mot snch of tho 
parllamontary leaders as could bo induced lo visit her 
in a lonely apartment, “ fightod only by a flambeau 
which she hold in her hand; she oHhrod them all 
tlii^M to tiini them from their purpose, yet gained no 
ono but Loid Bigby.” If anything w'as wanting to 
ruin tho call of ytnjfford, the queen’s intrigues and 
political movements “by way of tho back stairs” 
wojx! more than sufliciont for the i»uipase. » 

Tho bill of attainder was sent from the House of 
Commons to the lords the stuno daj' it hod passed the 
third reading, Pym oairying it, and notifying to the 
peon “ that it was a hill that highly concer-nod'tho 
commonw'ealth in llio expediting of it” Notwith¬ 
standing this message, the mdbihors of the upper 
house showed groat rnluotanoe to enter upon a rapid 
procedure; and to quicken ,their zeal, when a week 
nod elapsed without their doing anything,“great 
i^lrittides came from the cityf crowding all the 
approaches to Westminster Hall, and filling tho air 
with otios of “ Justice 1 Justice!” At the same time, 

. Ihe names of tljo fifty-nine members of the House of 
; Commons who hij^ voted in tlio minority against Ih^ 
. Wll of attainder wore posted up “ at the cimier ofi 
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tho wall of Sir William^Bninkard’s house, in the Old 
Palaoo-yard in Westminster,” with tho heading, 
“Those are tho Sti-affoidians, hetrayom of then- 
country,” which exposed those Uius placarded to 
much obloquy, and oven danger of attack by the 
mob. Tho majority in tho commons, indignant at the 
procrastination of the loids, sent a message to the 
upper house on, tho 28th of April, by IMward Hyrlo, 
desiring oncM) more they would expedite tho hill of 
attainder, and expressing a belief tliat plots worn 
Ixjing formed for tho escape of tlio eail of Straffoid 
from tho Tower and his flight to Buhlin, to head a 
revolt of the Irisli army. 

The message scorned to have little effect upon 
tho poera, and seeing their unwillingness to obey 
tho bohests of the popular assembly as raidily 
as before, tho king deemed it a good opiwrtunity 
to iiiteifero in behalf of liis minister. On tho 1st 
of May, tho hill of attainder being still pending, 
CharioB, suddenly, and without jii-evious aunounep- 
ment, went to tho House of Lords, dtid ordei4i 
tho commons to bo summoned to the bar. ' The 
latter weie not a lifctlo startled at tho appearance 
of tho mosHongor canying tho summons. “Tho 
tioasurer,” Sir Simonds D’liwos entorod in his diary, 

“ being oalJod forth to speak with Mr. James Maxwell, 
the iishor of tho black rod came in and told us that 
tho king was come into tho upper house, and oxpectetl ! 
us Ihoro. Sorao fearod it had boon to dissolve iis, but ' 
otheis knew that it was only to speak to both houses 
concerning tho earl of Strafford. Somo would liave 
gono iiixin Mr. Treasurer’s intimation, but others 
showed llittt wo ought not to go till Mr. Maxwell 
himsolf aune to tlie house to give us notico thereof. 
So Mr. Treasurer offeied to go himself, and to send 
Mr. Maxwell, to which tlio house assented. A while 
after Mr. Maxwell oumo in, bringing in his luiuds a 
ivhita stick, that wo might iiorccivo ho came not 
about a dissolution, for thon ho must have como with 
his black locl; and after he was come to the middle part 
of tho liouBO, ho said, with a eheetful countenaneo, 
“Fear not, I warrant you!” Had Chailcs known 
what was going on within llio House of t’ommons, ho 
would have probably t.ikon other sti-jw than those of 
a hnmhlc^ sujiplicant to save tho life of his groat 
counsellor and restore his own fallou ])owor. As it 
was, tliough tlio commons still stood in awo of tho 
ancient authority of the crown, tho bearer of tho I 
crown stood still more in awe of tho new might of | 
parliament, and from the uiomont this ivas known ' 
there could bo no longer any doubt as to the issue of 
tho liattlo. 

It was the crisis of tho struggle wJion the king 
took his seat on tho throne of the Ilouro of Lords, on 
Satm-day, tho 1 si of May, 164 J. Had ho possessed tho 
courage ..t that moment to dissolve parliament in a 
constitutional nmnnor, ho might liave tery piohahly 
saved lits minister, and, for tlio time at least, over¬ 
thrown tho popular party. llowovor great their 
supjiort out of doors, it would have been impossible 
l})r the |)arliaraentaiy loadm-s to oppose tho deeico of 
dissolution, tho power dH which, as yet, was uudis- 
putedly vested in tho crown .nid once strippid of 
their authority, and reduced to tho latik of simple 
citizens, they could have neither piovented the king 
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fipm granting Strafford a pacdon, nor of jcadmitting 
him into liia counsela, nor of making attompta to 
ovorthrow the army of iho Ciovenanters, tho con¬ 
tinued preaenoo of which in England, and payment 
, out of tlao public oxchoquor, waa beginning to cnuse 
great national jealousy. 

Fortunately for the cause of freedom, Chaiios 
was possessed of no more boldness thasi ponseverance; 
and, always the cieaturo of impulse, ho was now im- 
jiellcd by it to an action necossarily fatal to his 
own designs. 11 is first woids were enough to ro- 
assnre I’ym and his colleagues, standing hold up¬ 
right, though full of anxiety, at tho bar of the 
House of Lords. Addressing the members of tlie 
lower house, more than tho lords, and speaking in 
a very humble lone, the king fijld them, what they all 
perfectly knew, that ho had been present at the 
trial of the earl of Strafford, from the beginning to 
tho end, and that in bis opinion the accused was 
guilty only of misdemeanour, and not of high treason. 
“It is not*fit for mo,” he went on, “to argtie tlio 
business, and I am sure you will not expect it. A 
positive doctrine best comes otit of tho mouth of a 
prince, and I must tell you three great trpths. Fiist, 
I never had any intention of bringing over tho Irish 
army into England, nor ever was advised by anybody 
so to do. ^condly, there was no debate before 
mo, either in public counoil or in private committee, 
of the disloyalty and disaffection of my English 
subjects. Thirdly, I was never cotoisell^ by any 
one to alter tho least of any of Uio laws of England, 
much loss to alter all the lawsi I* think nobody 
durst over bo so impiidout os to move mo to tliat, for 
if they liad, I should have put a mark upon them, 
and made tliom sucli an example that all posterity 
should know my intention by it, for juy intention was 
over to govern according to the law. I desire to be 
rightly understtujd. I told you that in my conscicnco 
1 cannot ocmdeiuu him of high treason, yet I cannot 
say I can clear him of misdemeanours; therefore 
I hope tliat you may fiud a way to satisfy justice and 
your own fears, and not to press upon my conscience, 
i hope you know what a tender thing conscience is. 
'J'o satisfy my people, 1 would do great matters; but 
in this of conscieuoo, no fear, no respect fWhaWer, 
sliall ever make mo go against it. Certainly, 1 have 
nut so ill deseiwod of the parliament this time that 
thw should press mo in this tender jioint.” 

Ot all tho injudicious speeches delivered by Chailes 
in tho course of his life, one more wortldoss and unwise 
never camo from his lips. Tho “ three great truths” 
ho told his hearers were, as every one of them knew, 
from facts clearly and abundantly proved at BtraQbrd’s 
trial, throe groat untniths; and if this alone was iwt 
enough to raise a feeling of contempt towards tho 
king, tho supplicating and almost whining tone of his 
address cemiHetod the impression. In tho words of 
Clarendon: “ Tho event proved very fatal ;«ibr the 
king no sooaer n-tuincd from tlie lords, than the 
House of Commons, in groat passion and fury, de¬ 
clared this last act of his luajosly to bo ‘ the mosit 
unparallolod breach of privilege that had over hap- 
' poned; that if his majesty might take notice what 
bills wore passing in either house, and declare his 
own opinion, it was to forejudge their counsels, and 
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tlroy should not bo able t(> su{^y the , common¬ 
wealth with wholesome laws; that this was tho 
greatest obstmetion of justice that could be hna^wd, 
and that they were bound to maintain the privileges 
of {mrliamontwitli many other sharp duM^grm to 
that purpose.” 

The effects of tho unwise stop of Choilos were felt 
immediately among the people, os well os in the 
House of Commons. Two days after tho delivery 
of his Bjpoech, on Monday, tho 3rd of May, a vast 
crowd of people from the city, to tho number of five 
thousand or upwards, thronged down to Westminster, 
clamouring that sentence wiould bo passed against 
Strafford, and threatening vengeance on all opposing 
Uie bill of attainder. Tho lords, feeling greatly 
alarmed at tlie tumult, at once despatched a message 
' to tho lower house, asking for a conforencoj. but re¬ 
ceived tho reply that tho members were engaged in 
business of the highest importance which could not 
bo postponsd. Since six o’clock in tlie morning tho 
commons hod been sitting with closed doors, to listen 
and debate upon a plot revealed by Pym “ to distract 
the English army and debauch them against the par¬ 
liament,” which was serious enough to atti’act tho 
whole of their‘attention. Tho plot, partly the in¬ 
vention of the queen and her priests, consisted in 
bringing the army from York to Ijondon, so as to 
give tho crovm power both to liberate tlie carl of 
Btrafford and to overawe parliament; and it ha<l pro¬ 
ceeded BO far that the two loadera, Henry rorcy, 
brother of tho oarl of Northumlterland, and Colonel 
George Goring, oldest son of Lord Goring, and governor 
of Portsmouth, had obtained tho king’s consent to the 
sohoino, Charles showing himself reckless cnougii to 
bestow it not only verbally but in willing. ^ grc«»t 
many preparations had been made already, when the 
two leaders commenced quaiTolling with each otlier 
for precodonco, which led to Colonel Goring com¬ 
municating somo details of the entei'prlso to one of 
his friends. Lord Newark, who in turn disclosed them 
to others, till, by> a singular tiain of uircuiustanoes, 
tho affair camo to tho knowledge of Pym, who dis¬ 
entangled its mystorios with a skilful hand. On 
finding that everything had been discovered, the 
colonel came'^ forwai d us an infomer, confessing not 
only to the intention of tho conspiratore to bring«the 
army to Loudon and liberate Strafford, but to a plan 
of the queen, which, it was said, the king had also 
, sanctimied, of introducing French troops into England, 
and iu the first instance into Portsmouth. 

The narrative oi the plot by Pym caused tho greatest 
ewnsternation and excitement, under the'irifiuenoe 
of which it was resolved that a “ Protestation ” should 
be drawn up, similar to tho Covenant of Scotland, 
binding all the members of the House of Commons to 
defend the “true reformed Protestant religion,” “the 
power and privileges of pai’liament,” and “ tho laivful 
rights and liberties of the people.” Every member 
01 theT bouse, four hundred and fifteen being present, 
took oath on tho Ifotestation, and sot his name to it; 
and the oxdltation rising with tho deed, it was de¬ 
cided to send tho document to tho upper house, that 
tho lords likewise might append their signatnreif, 
^With the Inndon crowd still at thh gates, the peers 
dared not refuse tho demand, and all except two 
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ajiponded thoir namos to tlio Englidi Covenant. With 
fctill nnabated oxoitomAit, the commons continued 
sittine by candlelight, and with closed doors, till eight 
o’clock at night. Votes wore passed that commissioners 
should bosent to the army in the north, that tho militia 
forces in Wdtshiie and Hampshire sliould be drawn 
towards Portsmouth, and tlnjBO of Sussex and Kent 
around Dover, and that any person suggesting or 
advising the introduction of foreign troops into 
England should bo deemed a traitor to tho common¬ 
wealth. It was finally resolved upon to tender the 
J’rotestation to all subjects of tho king, with the 
declaration that those infusing it should bo looked 
upon as enemies of the nation. “ This was conceived 
tu be,” according to Ruahwoilh, “ a true tost of every 
goal subject, a Shibboleth to distinguish tho Ephraim- 
itos from tho GileatUtes.” 

I’lio dly after the di awing up of the Protastation, 
Tuesday,^tho 4th of May, John I’ym brought forwaid 
a motion of higher importance than any that had yet 
boon 'laid before tho House of Commons.* lie and 
tlio other parliaiuentaiy leaders hiul boon fully con¬ 
scious all along, and the events of the last few days 
liad imjiressed tho fact with increased strength upon 
their minds, that tho grower which they liad newly 
acquired was without suhstauco as long as the king 
held tho legal weapon of dissol iition iii his hands, and 
ilicy now projiared to wrench it from him bjr a 
step of oxtroiordinary boldness. The bill brought 
in by I’ym, and for which lie claimed tho immediate 
attention of the house, simply enacted that “ to pre¬ 
vent inconvonionco which may happen by tho un¬ 
timely adjourning, proroguifig, or dissolving this< 
present imrliament,” its sittings should bo poniianeut, 
so'far that the king should have no power to ond them 
or susporRl them,•without tho assent of lords and com- 
mona by a formal vote. As direct ground, or pretext, 
for a measure effecting a tromendoiis change in tho fun- 
danionfcil law8,of tho realm, and completely iljisettiug 
tho old baLinco between parliament and royalty, Pyin 
shrewdly put forward a money question, well fitted 
to veil the deep suspicion in the king’s honesty, 
of wliioh all men’s imnds were full, but which none 
felt allowed to express, tt was tho necessity of 
raising the neeossaiy sums for tho payinont of the 
two armies in tho iioilh, which, as had bc,on found 
alreaity, could be done only on tho faith of tho repre¬ 
sentatives of tho nation, the raorcliants of London and 
tlio monied interest of England generally refusing to 
make tho least advances on more crown gq^ranteo. 
Latterly, some groat capitalists had stivngly domuned 
to enter upon any fuither loans until sumo assurance 
■^vas given them that the puliaraonl would not bo as 
evanosoent as most of its predecessors; and their 

{ •rotosts were mad by Pym, tc^other with letters 
rom tho earl of Montrose, eouinmnder of tho Scotch 
troops at Newcastle, intimating that unless some i-ogu- 
lai'ity of pay woi’e secured to his men, they must 
resort to free quarters on tho inhabitants of Northtini- 
berland. , 

^ The reasons thus given wore deemed quite suffi¬ 
cient by the oonunons, and the bill upsetting tlie 
highest prerogative of the crown of England was 
adopted with gi’cat alacrity. It was read three times 
on three succossivif days, and on Friday, tho 7th of 
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May, tho commons msolyed, by a nearly luiauimous 
vote, “that this parliament shall not lie adjourned, 
prorogued, or dissolved, but by act of parliament.” 
As soon as passed, tlio bill was sent to the lords, who 
made a faint attempt to malify its effects by iuserling 
a clause that the statute should coiitmuo in force for 
only two years. However, tho coininuns wore in no 
mood to undo t^oir work by adojiling such a limila 
tion of tho power which they had succeeded in 
grasping; and upon stoutly insisting that tlie bill 
voted by them should pass without change, the peers 
at once gave way. On Saturday, tho 8th of May, at 
a voiy thin mooting of tho upper hotise, many loi ds 
staying away for fear of tho king, and many more for 
fear of tho people, the bill for tho continuance of par¬ 
liament was adopted by nr small majority, tegof lier with 
tlio act of attainder against tho eail of Strafibrd. Ilotli 
bills, Titoro important in their consequences tliuu any 
over passed witliin the walls of St. Stephen’s chapel, 
were laid lioforo tlio king tho same day, Tym and his 
colleagues showing a fierce dotermination'not to 1<mo 
a minulo in tho piogi'oss of the great liattlc in which 
they wore cngagal. Anommittoo of both lionses, with 
Pym for spokesman, and including, among others. 
Sir Sinionds IVEwos, canied the weighty document, 
to Whitehall late on the Satuiday afternoon. “Tho 
king,” Sir Siraonds notcil down, “looking voiy B.a<lly, 
said ho would take time to consider, and gi\o tln;m 
an answer on Monday, at ten of tho clock.” 

Tho hours that intervened hotwoon tho Satui d.ry 
afternoon and tho Monday morning worn pregnant 
with the fate of a.king and the fato of a nation. 
Chiirios himself, sniall as was hi.s sagacity, could not 
fail to see that tho crisis at wliich he h.ad ariived 
was the turning-point of his caiccr, and that in his 
hands was left tlio decision of his own, as of England’s 
weal and woo. Two loads, and two only, ojaiied 
before him, botwoen which lie might make Ills choico 
as a wise sovereign, or either, at least, as an honest 
man : the first was to go frankly and uprightly with 
the repicsontativcs of tho nation, and the scctmd to 
go frankly and uprightly against them. A true king, 
seeking his happiness in that of tho subjects entrusted 
to his c iro, conld not but choose tho first, but even tho 
adoption of ^ho second would not have been undignified 
or unbecoming in a monarch in tho position of Charles, 
Ho po.sso8sed still tho full legal and eoiistitnlioiial 
power to refuse his assent to both bills laid before 
him by the parliament; and ho could give confidence 
to his friends, and e.vtort respect oven Irom his 
enemies, by showing his determination not to abdic.il e 
any part of his authority, nor abandon one of his 
most faithful servants. There weio difficulties, but 
not insuperable, in carrying out tlio latte» rosoliilion. 
Though having lost the att'cction of his subjects by 
monstrou*’ misgovernment, ho was still sure of their 
loyalty, as lung as keeping in tlio legal path and ab¬ 
staining fiioin aihitraiy raofisures, and few were there 
prepare to ho unfaithful to him as long as ho was 
taithful to them and faithful to himself. 

:j5ut to his own immense misfortune, no loss than 
that of tho nation, Charles resolved once more to act 
without faith, and to seek the i id of his difficulties by 
walking on tho‘crooked road i fraud and duplicity. 
On^ho advice partly of his consort, who, like a tine 
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iniiiguba, wnd was uow LoMing ibe tbrcaoH of balf 
a dozen conapiraoics in bor iiande, and partly of some 
of the biehopH of Laud’s party, tho king made up bis 
mind to give bis consent to Ibo two bills before bim; 
but at the sumo time to use all possible underhand 
means to fioo himself from tho restraints thus volun¬ 
tarily {«5ccpted. Jn order to make a Compromise with 
his own better nature for consenting to tlie death of 
Btraffoid, he summonod the archbishop of Armagh, 
James (Jshor, a master in sophistry, to give him 
advice, religious as well as political, upon the sub¬ 
ject. The aiclibishop, fully awai’C of the duties his 
niiijesty cxpecti d him to perfonn, entered with him 
into a long discassion “abopt conscience,” laying it 
down, finally, as rcpoitcd by Clarendon, “tlmt there 
was a i)rivate and a public conscience; tlirt bis 
public conscience as a king might not only dispense 
with, but oblige ^liim to do tliat which was against 
his private conscicnco as a man; that the (question 
was not as to whether ho should save tlio'^ earl of 
StralTord, but whether he shruild pciish with him ; 
and that, lastly, tlio conscience of a king to preserve 
his kingdom, the conscience of a husband to pic- 
sci VO his wile, and the conscience of a lather to pro- 
st'i'vo Lis children, all which wore now in danger, 
weighed down alumdanlly all the considerations tho 
conscicnco of a master or of a friend could suggest 
to him for the preservafion of a friend or a servant.” 
Having listened to this romaik.ible counsel, duly 
appreciating the fine distinction bejLwecn tho two 
kinds of consciences, private and public, it was 
impossible for Charles fuither to withhold his assent 
to the death of Sta'afibrd. 

■As promised, on Monday morning, tho 10th of May, 
tho king dolivorcd his auswoi's to tlie two bills pre¬ 
sented to him on Satuiday. The earl of Arundel and 
throe other loi ds of the privy council having gone as a 
loyal commission to the upper house, the commons 
weio summoned to the bar, and informed that bis 
majesty did give his assent to the act of attainder 
against tho earl of Stiatfurd, as well us to the bill 
BUhjxsnding his royal prerogative of dissolving par¬ 
liament. On the same day the wai rant was passed 
under the great seal for tho execution of* tlie carl of 
Stiaffoid, the time fixed on being Wednesday, the 12th 
of Maj'. AU seemed accom)>lisiiod now , but, to their 
gieat astonishnieut, the commons wore once moie snm- 
iiioned to the bar ot tho lords on Tuesday, tho 11th 
of May, this time to hoar the reading of a letter from 
the king, oaniod, to add to its impressiveness, by the 
hands of the bttle prince of Wales, just eleven years 
old. It w«^ a letter pitiful in the extreme, aild such 
as, piobably, no king had over before written to his 
subjects. “ My lords,’’ the note ran, “ I did yesleiday 
satisfy the justice of the kingdom by passing the bill 
of attainder against the carl of ytraffoid; ^iit mortsy 
being as inherent and insc|)aiahlo to a king as justice, 
I d( 'iiro at this time in some measure to show it, by 
suffering that unfcntutmlc mail to fulfil the natwal 
course of Ilia life in closij imprisonment, yet so that 
if ho over make the least attempt to oscaiH', or offer, 
directly or iiidiiootly, to meddle in any soil of public 
business, especmlly with me, either by message o» 
letter, it slidl cost liim his life, without further fro- 


TWs, if it may be don<> without the disoautent 
of iny people, would bo an unspeakable contentment 
to me; to which end, in tho first place, I by this 
letter do eamostly desire your apprelAtion; and, to 
ondiar it more, have chosen him to c&riy it tbaiof 
all your house is mogt dear to me. So 1 desire 
that by a conference you will give tlie House of 
Commons contentment, assuring you that the exer¬ 
cise of mercy is no more pleasing to me than to 
see both houses of parliament consent, for my 
sake, tliat 1 should modonite the severity of tho law 
in so important a case. 1 will not say that your 
complying with mo in this my intended mercy shall 
make me more willing, hut ceitainly it will make 
me more olioerful, iu granting your just grievances. 
But, if no less than his life can satisfy my people, I 
must say * Fiat justitia.’ Thus, again recoiaiuending 
the consideration of my intention to you, I ^st your • 
uualteiable and affectionate fiieiid, Charles Ilex.” 

There \.as a postsoriijt to the lettoi, raoio Oxtiu- 
ordinary almost than the note itself, “ If ho must 
die,” his majesty observed, citli(«r believing in the 
utter uselessness of his pica foi mercy, or wshing it 
to be so, “it wove chuiity to ropiiovo him till 
S.ilaiday.” Tlie loyal message had to be read twieo, 
so passing strange seemed its contents; and having 
been taken into “seiious and sad consideiafion ” by 
tho loids, tho commons declining all intcri'orcncc, 
twelve jieers wore despatched to toll the king that 
tho u]>per house could not advise cither to alter the 
sentence against tho carl of Straffoid, or oven to post- 
JjPone his execution to d:he end of the week. While 
^thoy were still siioaking, wirrowful, and in dixsp 
humility, Cliaiios interrupted them, crying, “ Wllftt 
I intended b}' my letter was with an ^ if’—if-it migbt 
bo done with the contentment of my jiooplc. If that 
cannot be, 1 say again, ‘Fiat justitia!’” An hour 
after, tho annoimcomcnt was made to Sti afford that 
he must die the next moi-ning. Ho "lifted up his 
hands in despair, crying, “ I’ut not your trust in 
princes, nor in ‘the sons of men, for in them there 
is no salvation.” 

Stiafford died with a* foititudo beeuming his cha¬ 
racter, thuygli pursued to the last muiiieiit of his 
existence by tho hatred of tho people. Being led 
from his prison to tlio scafl’old on Tower Hill,‘t>arly 
on Wednesday morning, ho stopiied liir a monuiut 
under the window of the cell wlieic liiud waa con¬ 
fined. Oii Iho archbishop coming foiwavd to tho iron 
bars, lie' bowed low, crying, “My loid, your prayers 
and your blessing.” Laud sti'otched oyt his arms j 
but a glance at tho condemned man, the scaffold, the 
executioner, and cliticring axe, made him feel faint,' 
and overcome with grief and honor, ho sank to the 
ground. But tlio earl marched on boldly, amidst tlio 
yells and curses of tlie mob that was pressing upon 
him from all sides. Not far from the Tower gato the 
violence of the crowd became so groat that the lieu¬ 
tenant of the gug.rd desired a couch to be brought 
for his prisoner, f6ariug tho multitude might tear 
him Ij pieces. However, StraJibi-d declined the offer, 
exclaiming, with a smile, “ No, master lieutenant, 1 
dare look death iu the face, and 1 hope thupecmle 
too. Have you a care that 1 m not oscatie, and 1 
caro|not how I die, whothor by the hand of tho 
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executioner or the ma^css and fury of the jxoople— 
if that give thorn content, it is all ono to mo.” 
Arrived upon tlio scaffold, not even, tho mii^ng 
sea of human heads, more than a hundred thousand 
in number, a gi'cater crowd than had ever before 
assemblod on 'J’owor Hill, made the earl tremble for 
. a moment. After exchanging a few words with his 
brother, Sir George Wentworth, and listening to tho 
spiritual consolat ion of tho archbishop of Armagh, 
James Uslier, ho addressed the masses in a shoit 
speech, exproasing his devotion to tho cliureh of 
England, his h)yuTty to tlio king, and his unaltorrsd 
attachment to tho i)coplo, but telling them, finally, 
that “ho was come tliithor to satisfy them with his 
head, but tliat lie much feared tho roforiuution, bc^xn 
in blooA would not ynovo so fortunate to tho king¬ 
dom asfthcy exiwctod and as ho wished.” 'J’hou ho 
said his last piayeis, took off his doublot, ananged 
liis hair caiefuJly, so as not to intoi foro \^th the axe 
that was to fall upon his nwik, and all prepaiations 
finished “ with inarvellonstranquillity,” laid his liead 
xqion the block. Tlio executioner severed it with ono 
blow of bis heavy axe, and holding it np by tho hair 
over tho scaffold, shouted “ God save the king 'IJiero 
was no jx'sponse to llio cry from tlio crowd, wliiob for 
.a, moment iqqKjared stupefied, satiated witli, the 
sight of the bleed of their enemy. 

Quietly and peaeofnlly llio vast multitudedisiwrscd 
in all diiections; but towai-ds the ovoning the general 
satisfaction found vent in rapturons shonts and many 
noisy manifestations, intensely distasteful to the more 
fervent among tho king’s partisans. “ I’o show hoW 
load this people an*,” one of them, Sir Philip Warwick, 
wrote jo n fijcnd, “especially in and about this 
brutish city, on tho evening of the day of the oail’s 
excciilion, tlie greatest domonslrations of joy that 
possildy could bo exprtissed lun t.hrough ^o whole 
town and country heicaliont. Many tliat came up 
to town on pnniose to soo the execution rode biick in 
triumph, waving their hats, and wUli all expressions 
of joy, and through cvoiy place they wimt crying, 
‘JJis'heiwl is off! Ms head is oil’!’ in many places 
they connnittod insoloneos upni, and broke the 
windows of those persons who would libt solcmiiizo 
thosfestival with a bonfire: so ignorant and bmtish 
is tho multitude.” 

It was oxjiceted by tho moderate men of all 
parties that tho deatli of Strafford would calm 
the universal exeilomonl, and give rise *10 more 
liarmonioiis action betwocn the kiiig*and parliament; 
bnt tho ovonth of tho next fow weeks made tho hope 
of it extremely uncertain. Tho question of poaoonow 
more than over depended uixm the good faith and 
sincerity of tlie king. There could be no doubt that 
if he would honestly fulfil the expressed wislies of 
the nation, all excitement and angry feelings would 
soon bo lulled to rest; but, on the other haud,^ero 
oonld bo no doubt likewise, that if continuing his old 
course of double-dealing and dissirftulation, the whole 
host of furious passions that had boon aroused in the 
oourta of the last six montlis would flame up more 
fiercely and bitterly than before, leading to events 
the inijport of wl^h as yet none could ibreseo. It, 
was with intense anxiety, therefore, that all thought¬ 
ful men kept watching the conduct of Charla, and 


witli more intense affliction still, that they perceived, 
at the end of a veiy short time, that bo bad learned 
absolutely nothing in the school of adversity. During 
tho trial of Strafl’ord, bills for tlio abolition of those 
obnoxious instrumonts of tyranny, the Iligli Com¬ 
mission Court, the Star Chaniber, and the Court of 
tho Marche o£ Wales, laid passed the commons, yet 
were not laid beforo the lords till after tho call’s 
oxeoutiob, and being approvixl of in tho iipiior house, 
weie then transmittcil to tho king, together with a 
new financial law, iinjxising a }K)11 tax. Tlio latter 
olitainod at once tho royal assent, but the former the 
king chose to ignore, in tho hoiio, iirolxiblj’, that the 
bills might bo fo>'gotlen in tho multiplicity of legisla¬ 
tive business beforo pai liarnciit; and it w.is not 
beforo ho had licmi shaiply ivuiinded of his neglect 
that*he sent tlicm back us passed. 'I’lio cironm- 
stanco created much snspieion and diwamtent, which 
was greatly aiigmontod on its l>eil!g disixivered that 
now plots wore stirring at court. * 

I'he quoon as beforo figured as eliicf mover and 
instigator in those plbts. Her majesty had icceived 
just before,,her motlior, Maiio do Medici, on a 
visit, tho august lady having been expelled from 
France by Kiclielicu on account of her intrigues; 
and it was found now tluit she Wtus lontiiiuing tho 
same occupation in England, inipiessod with tlic idea 
of being able to lestoro the fallen fortunes of her 
royal son by holding long confcicuces with juiests, 
Capuchin friars, and all kinds of adventurers, native 
and foreign. •ChaB'ics hiiiiftolf was not directly at 
fault in the matter, for so far from ajip»coiatiiig tho 
borvioos of his vigorous molhcr-in-law, ho exhibited 
a cordial dislike to ho.; nevertheless, the cabals she 
and her daughter sot on foot wore scai cciy tlio less 
mischiovous on this account, tho king’s name being 
h’oely used on all iKxxihions, and his pride, weakness, 
and indecision played upon in a manner w'hich left 
Iiim in the jiosition of an actual acotimplice. Tho 
great object of Henrietta Maria, as of her bustling 
motlior, Wtus to bring tho tioops in tho norili of 
England to London, “ to rally loiind tho throne,” 
which end Uvoy sought to achieve by keeping up a 
train of (anissarios, and debauebing as many officera 
and soldiers as they cuuld lay bold of. It was impos¬ 
sible that those doings should not 1k‘coiiio known, 
and iKirliameut hesitated not to put a stop to them at 
onco. To get as near tho originators as iiossiblo, tlio 
queen’s confessor, Father I’liilip, a Jesuit decnlv 
iiuplicatod in all tho plots, was sumnioiiwl to tho liar 
of tlie House of Commons; but the priest had pluck 
as wpll as cunning, and on, tho kummous being 
banded to him, he boldly refused obodioiico, declaring 
that he was under the oidorsof tho king and queen, 
and not of iiarliamont. Sharper measures now 
became necessary, and a wan ant being issued against 
bim, the*Jesuit was committed to the Tower, after 
a vain attempt of liis royal mistress to save him from 
tho grip of the parliamentary mcssengei-s. Ai tides 
o! impeachment were drawn up at the same time 
against Fatlier Philip, bttt abandoned soon after, (ho 
ouinmous deeming it beneath their dignity to nmso- 
cutoa more like him, ub long as they could n^t 
roach the hands that set him in movement. It was 
resolved, in^the meanwhile, to send a ipmonstrance 
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to tho king, requesting that 'ho would bo “ very posing, however, tho removal of hishops from tlioir 
sparing in sending for j)apists to courtand that the house. After several fruitless conferences, tlio coui- 
jiersonsof tho moat active papists,of whatever degi'ce, inons refused the alteration, and the npors likewise 
. might bo BO restrained as was necessary for tho good declining to give way, tho latter finally, on the 7th 
of the kingdom. Mario do Medici understood tho of Juno, threw out the entire bill at the third reading, 
purport of tho message sufficiently well to express As soon as tho fate of the act was no longer doubtful, 
lior intention to leave England forthwith; whereupon though before its actual rejection, tho leaders of the 
tho commons, more gallant in the case than Cardinal TJouso of Commons resolved to advance a long step, 
liicholion had boon, at onco declared their ibadiness They held tho time had come when, tho lords spiritual 
to my her tiuvelling oxpcnsi's. and temporal refusing all compromise, they must lay 

in tho midst of all these machinations, a great the axo to the tree and how down opiscopaoy itself. On 
movement, almost nnohsorvod by Charles, though tho 27th of May,a iK'tition from liinotUnshiro, “ with 
iulinitoly nioio important than all tho intrigues of many hands to it,” praying for the abolition of tho 
qnooii, qucc'n-mothor, Jesuits, and Capuchins, was goveinmont of archbiBhop.s bishops, and subordinate 
going on in tho House of llommons. The great church dignitaries, was piesonted by Sir John Wray, 
question of religion, hidden for a time under tho all- member for tbo county, and on tho following day 
absorbing trial of the carl of Strafford, was turning Sir Edward Deering, member for Kent,, broitrht in a 
np again, and on its rcappcai-anco it was seen that bill based upon this proposition, which was instantly 
tho constitution of tho lower house had undergone a road tho fii^t time. Sir Ediyaid was not the frj),nier 
vast changj, Tho parties now had eomo to bi more of tho all-imivwtant measure, hut a huuihle tool, ro- 
sharply dividod, tlioso in favour of tho maintenance gretful, soon after, of his own acts. Kepenting, the 
of episcopal government, whetiier moderate or ex- year after, that ho had been bold cnmigli to run a 
trcnio, had been brought to unite nndqr a common muck at cpiscopac}', ho puhlLshcd an “ Axiology,” in 
banner, while their opponents of all shaues had like- whitjh he discJosoil tho Irno authors of tho groat 
wise ranged themselves together in close phalaux. All movement towaids a second Itcfoimation. “'I’hc 
tho great political leaders in tlio house, Tym, bill,” confessed tho niombor for Kent, “ was pi'ossi'd 
Hampden, and St. John at the head of them, who had into* my hands by Sir Aithnr Ho.silng*), heiog 
hithorto discountonanced extreme measures, had now brought unto him by Sir Henry Yano and Master 
arrived to unite closely with tho Tk byterians, as tho Oliver Ciomwe-ll.” 

only partji'on who.so co-operation they could leckou Tho “Loid of Uio Fens,” hilcnlly rising in par- 
with certainty, whoso devotion .was* inexhaustible, liamont, but as yot not before tlic public gaze, had 
who alone had fixed principles, who were ardent and eomowhat misealculated* tho position of paitio.s in 
anxious to accomplish something more than superficial bringing in his bill for tlio do.st,rue(.io.. of episcopacy, 
changes, wliich might be swept away byancither turn Events had not marched quite far enough for snob a 
of tlie wheel, and, finally, who had tho means as well step, and it became manifest in a few days fliat tho 
as tho will to effect a complete revolution in church measure, if pissed at all through tho hma-r house, 
and state. Tho gradual progress of party movement w'onld he carried by so small a majority as to give 
exhibited itself clearly in tho votes of tho commons on tho lords^oauso to l eject it iinmedialelyu. 'I'ho second 
religious snbjoots. The first largely-signed petition reading of tho bill was o]>posed by Edward IJydo, 
of the city of Ijondon against bibhops was simply Sir John Culp'pcr, and other nieinbcis who Imd 
ordered to bo shelved; but a similar petition from the hitherto been reckoned among tlu' zcatous ailln'ronts 
country, coming a month after, w'as set aside only of tho popular party, but who now lefiusod to go with 
after a lengthened debate. Moio remonstrances of it. Edivaid Hyde, whoso bccosbion gave gioat delight 
tho same nature coming in, a sjm-ial couynitteo was to tho court faction, ho Iwing looked upon us one of 
appointed to consider them, and on its report, tho tho ablest mombcis of tho lower liouso, opposotj tho 
commons, on tho 10th of March, passed tbo resolution, measure on tho ground that tho cliiireh and state of 
“That tho legislative and judicial powci of bishops England I'ud flourished “many liundred yi'ars” in 
in the House of Peeiv is a groat hindranco to the much haupinoss under tho existing foim of govorn- 
dischargo of their spiritual functions, prejudicial to ment, amt that tho muttois contained in tho bill were 
tho commonwealth. and fit to ho taken away by a “of very gieat weiglit,” which w’as niuleniahlo. In 
hill.” reply to Hyde, SirKimonds D’Ewes eamo forward, re- 

Tho vote w'as tho first sign of tho now coalition minding him tliat tho episcopal chiiroh of England, 
that was rising into existence in tho lower house, and so tar from being “ many hundred years ” old, had not 
it was followed by others more and more significant, yet roots of more than a ccntujy: to which I’yin added 
On tho lOtli of March a resolution was passed against that, during this comparatively short jnsiiiKl, “tho 
tho omployftieiit of bishops and elorgj’rnen in tjio bishops had well nigh mined all icligioii amongst ns, 
commission of tho peace, and on tho 22nd ofAo same and were not willing to yield to the least reforma- 
niouth they wmio declared unfit to servo as privy tion.* Denzil Holies stirred np the jealousy of tho 
count .’lore or in any temporal office. A bill was commons by tolling them that “ some of the bishops, 
next introdnocii, found) d on these resolutions, aid since tlio opposition in the lords to the last bill sent 
having passed through tho regular forms, was sent to up to them, had boasted that they would sit in the 
the upper honso on tho 1st of May. Hero it was upper house in despite of tho lower house.” But 
read a first and a second time, anj referred to a notAvithstanding all tho argumentsxomploycd by Pym 
committee, but on ^ing rcportctl on, tho lords pasijpd * and his colleagiuis, the second rawlmg of tho bill was 
resolutions expressing general assent to tho hill, op- carriM only by tho small majority of 139 against 108, 
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wid having jiassctl intc^eommittoe, the loaders quiotly 
resolved to iwstimo furtlior eflbrts in tlie matter. 

In tljo moan time it was doomed necessary to 
fortify tho party organisation more than had boon 
hitherto done, and hiing over as many nrombers 
as poasiblo to the liberal-l’rosbytorian camp. Tho 
oxertiorrs made, rather characteristic of tlie time, 
wore doscribod by I<oid Clarendon in his “Life,” ho 
relating what happened to “ Mr. IT^ydo,” that is to 
himself. “ When Mr. Hyde sat in the chair, in tlio 
grand coiumittoo of the house for tho extirjratiorr of 
episco{racy, all that party made great corrrt to him; 
and tho houso keeping those disorderly hours, and 
seldom rising till after four of tho clock in tho aftor- 
noutt, they fiwjnontly impoi tnnctl him to dine with 
iheni at Mr. Tym’s lodging, which was at SirKichaid 
Manly’a honso, in a liltlo court holiind Westminster 
Hall, j^henr h(% with Mr. Hampden, Sir Artliur 
Hosiliigo, and two or tliroe nioro upon a stiK’k kept a 
tahlb, where tliey transacted imtcli hitsincss, and 
invited thither those of whose convcfrsion they had 
any lic»i>o. One (bay, after dinner', Nathaniel Fiennes, 
who that day likewise dined there, asked Mr. Hyde 
wlietJier Iks would lide into the fields and take a little, 
air, it Iteing a fine evtsning, which,* tho othe.r» con¬ 
senting to, lliey sent for their horses; and riding to- 
-gether in tlie fields hetween Westminster and Clgdsca, 
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Mr. Fiennes asked him what it was that inclined him 
to adhoie so passionately to the church, which could 
not iwssihly ho supportol. lie answered, that ho 
could have no other obligation thafi that of his con¬ 
science and his reason that could move with him, for 
ho had no relation or dopcndciico upon any church¬ 
man that could disperse him to it; hut that ho could 
not concoivo how religion could bo prosorved without 
bidiops, or bow tiro govommciit of tho state could 
well subsist if tho government of the church wore 
altered, and asked him what govcmmeiit thoy^eant 
to introduce in its plato. To which ho answered, that 
llioro would bo time enough to think of tliat; but 
asTOi'ed him, and wished him to I'omemljer what ho 
said, that if the king resolved to defend the bishops 
it would cost (ho kingdom much blood, and would bo 
tho occasion of Rhav|r a war as had over boon in. 
Fngland, for that tltoro was so great a numher of] 
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good men who had resdlved to lose their lives heforo 
they would submit to that government,” 

While tho bill for Ibo aliolition of episcopacy was 
being discussed, rumours of plots and eonspiracics went 
flying about the lower honso, disturbing the debatx's, 
and giving rise to sometimes pathetic and 80 motiiu(‘.s 
ludicrous scenes. It was well known that extra¬ 
ordinary eflorfe wore mado by tho king, not only 
to ovei^hrow tho bill, but to destroy tlie influence 
of tho rroshj'terian party in the House of Commons ; 
and tho fisar w.'is, tliat being gcxidod into madness by 
the instigations of tho que<3n and tho bishojis together, 
ho might have recourse some day to violent moans to 
rid himself of Hioso whom he was taught to look 
upon as his mortal enemies. Towards the end of 
May, tho bruit of a now gunpowder plot got cunent 
amoyg tho members, causing such fright as to load to 
an interruption of the sittings, and an order that all 
tho cellars under tho parliament building should Ikj 
carefully scaroliod, and tho result*ho ro^rtod to the 
house.* No fresh Huy Fawkes was found, and tho whole 
stoiy turned out an idle rumour; but this did not 
pu'vont tbo occnricnoc, a fow days after, of a strange 
scone of alauu. 

Tho scene was destructive almost of the dignity 
of tho ropresentn lives of tho nation. As told by 
Hir Simonds D’Ewes, indefatigable note-taker, “ Thoi o 
wore broken some fow lathes in tho lowest south 
window, at tlio going up of tho gallery, which gavo 
a sudden crack, and much affriglitod tho houso. The 
gentlemen in tho gallery mast of them ran away 
into tho comihittob chamber, whore they drew tboir 
swords. It came by one Mr. Moilo, who lot a paper 
fall in tho vacant place between tho said Avindow and 
tho gallery, and stooping to lake it up, with his 
weight broke a fow lathes, wliieh made a siiddon noise, 
niucli like tho fall of pii t of a scaftbld. All tlie 
gentlemen under tho gallorj' in an amaze leajiod 
down, and some fell ono u)>on another; some inn 
away out of tho house, as my Jjord Crauhonio [eldest 
son of (Y'cil, earl of BalLsburv, roturnod to jiarlianiont 
for HoilfoulJ and otheis. nio iieoplo also running 
amazed thiough Westminster Hall, old Kir Kolx'it 
Mansell drew liis swoid, and hade them stand like 
true Englishmen, no ono being ablo to report the 
cause of their flight; but no man stayed with him. 
But ho advanced alone out of the hall, towaids the 
IJouso of Commons, with his sword drawn. Mr. 
Thomas Eailo broko his shin, and Sir Fiodorick 
Cornwallis [representative of Eye, distinguished 
member of the court party in the lower houso, and 
particularly nice as to his jxMsonal appearance] had 
ills bat all dusted with llic limo tliat was scattered 
with tho broach of tho lathes. Mr. 9ohn Hotham 
inol some of our house running away, and a.sked the 
cause; but they not telling it, pursuing tboir flight, he 
camo to the door to incpiire the cause, cdliceiving that 
there had been some division in tho honso coneci'ning 
tho deans and chaptci's. Sir John Wray conceived 
that there liad been some treason against ns; Sir 
Edward Koduoy had a fall. After much coiifusiou, 
tho speaker, standing up a «. '(»d while, did first spy 
tho error ImjForo any oilier +'.ut stood at tlw' uj>i»er 
(ind of tho house where I was, near my conslaiil 
place.” Sir Simonds, together with many other 
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niemborB, felt 'somowlmt BRhamod of tho whole affair, 
blit could give reasons for it. “ It is very triio,” ho 
noted down, “that there hath boon a groat pnsil- 
j laniinity and weakness in such a gi-eat and hononrablo 
assernbJy as tho House of Commons; but tho truth is, 
tho lato groat treacherous dosign of tho Papists being 
not yot fully discovoiod, wo may bo a little excused 
in our too deep apprehensions.” 

Tho approhonsions, gr«it alrijiidy, werc considerably 
increased towards the end of June, 1641, by the 
announceineut that the king intended going to Scot¬ 
land, and to enter into more intimate communication 
with his northern subjects. From what had come 
to their oars before, tho leaders of tho popular i>arty 
in pai liamont had much roasou to suspect the journey 
as being fraught with evil designs, tho fact having 
been proved to them that tho earl of Montit»iO| for- 
moi’ly ono of tho ostonsiblo loaders of tho Presbyterian 
jmrty in Scotland, li'id for somo time ^last been playing 
a very ambiguous game between tho court and tho 
Covenantors, evidently bent upon getting a part of 
tho army to esxxmso tho king’s interests. Montrose 
was closely watched by his personal enemy and political 
rival, the earl of Argyle; and the latter'having sno- 
coeded in getting into tho secrets of a clandestine 
corrttfijKmdenco he was cariying on with the court, 
gave inlbnnation Ihoieof to his Prosbj’tovian allies in 
the llotiso of Commons, who at once took stops to 
frustrate tho now conspiracy. On tho motion of 
Pj'in, a eonunitteo of seven mcnJici's was appointed 
on tho 23id of Juno, to prepare tho ho^ds fur a confer- 
enoo with the upper house, which took place on tho 
following day, the leader of tho commons acting as 
spokesman. I 'ym now informed tho peers that “ they 
I had lately found out very malignant and pcstifoi oils 
designs, set on foot, or plotted, to trouble the ikswo of I 
tho kingdom, tho which, though they wore provontoHl, 
wore still pursued,” in consequenoo of which ho 
brought forward ten proixisitioua. 

Tho first of tho propositions was to disband tho 
English troops, and to invite tho chiefs of the Scotch 
army to return homo and likewise discharge their men. 
It was absolutely necessary, Pym argued, tlavt Ibis 
shonld bo done at once, iis tho maintenance of so 
many soldiers was not only an intolerable financial 
burthen, but a groat soutco of political danger. Tho 
second pioposal was to petition the king, either to 
give up his propo.scd journey to Scotland, or to jxist- 
pono it until tho two anoios wore disbanded, while 
the third tvas to petition his majesty, furthermore, to 
remove “ all evil counsellors,” and ajipoint such os tho 
]iar]iament might have cause to look upon with con¬ 
fidence. 'I’ly) fourth, fifth, and sixth propositions 
related to tho queen, who was to be requostod to take 
some ti ustworthy men 'into her seivico, to entertain 
“no Jesuits ^or any native piiests,” to dismiss tho 
college of Capuchin friars, to bring tho royal children 
up in the true Trotestant religion, and to dmoonrago 
jiapists coming to court. The seventh proposal was 
to ^lotition the king not to hold diplomatic intercoui^ 
with papal envoys, nor to appoint ambassadors to the 
jwpe, either in his own name or that of the queen, nor 
lude^, to koop up any communication v/itli tho court 
of Rome. Tho eighth proposition was to m|uost his i 
majesty that, for the security and iieaoo of tho king¬ 


dom, the places of strength and important pmto in the 
administration might bo “put into safe hands;” that 
the navy “ under that noble lord, in whose honour the 
House of Commons stands secure,” the ddko of Nwth- 
umberland, might bo increased in strength out of the, 
proceeds of duties anil taxes already granteri by par¬ 
liament; and that “all susiioctcd personsmight bo 
removed from tho command of ships. The ninth pro¬ 
posal was to tho effect that a general amnesty for all 
offences might be granted; and the tenth, that a joint 
committee of lords and commons should bo established 
to confer about the best moans for securing these 
sovornl ends, os well as to watch over and protect 
tho welfai'O of tho nation. 

Far-reaching as were tho whole of tlioso demands, 
they woTO sult.scrihed to without resislanoo by tho 
members of tbo upper iiouse, who seemed ready for the ^ 
moment to adhere to anything, provided thi^ could ' 
keep off attacks from the church osfciblishmcnt. The j 
king, with taoio of tho policy of conciliation thafi lie ' 
usually diHplay6d, also received tho petitions addressed 
to him in tho most amicable manner, and, pramisiiig 
to do all that was desired of him, so much Inllwl tho 
■ enspioions of thp commons, that they witlidrcw their 
opposition to his northoin journey, citntent P) accept 
his I’oyal woTil to disb-and tbo troops as soon as could 
possitily bo done. 'I'liis was exactly what Cliarles 
wanted. Always given to trust, to lucky chances 
rather than the jnirsuit of fiimlj'-laid jdans, ho was 
getting more and more into tho position of a dos])eralo 
gambler, staking his fortune now upon ono curd and 
jjow upon another, lie* had failed tlic ;\(air bidbrc 
m playing off Engferid against Scotland, and fell 
fovorislily eager at present to fiy Mio new game of 
Scotland versus England. • t 

Cliarles set out for Scotland on Monday, the 10th 
of August, leaving in great haste, and neglecting at 
the last mijment to provide for a I'ogiilar government, 
notwithstanding tho entreaties of iiaihahiunt, which 
urged him to appoint a “ciistos regni,” or lieutetumt, 
dining his abseube. Tho king’s own intention, not 
openly proclaimed however, was to leave his consoit 
solo ruler in his absesneo, wliich was so far foresoou by 
tho ooinmoi;s that they insisted bcfurchund ujKm'' 
tho discharge of all her majesty’s “ extiuord inary 
servants,” a knot of priests and political emissaices; 
desiring likewise, that her mother, Marie do Mediois, 
should leave the kingdom, " for the quieting of , 
jealousies in tho hearte of his majesty’s wcll-affected * 
subjects.’'’ Tho intriguing royal lady accordingly 
left England a few days before the king’s departure 
for the north, very indignant at tho treatment she. 
had received, but carrying with her a vast amount 
of treasure, partly tho gift of her daughter and son- 
in-law, and partly of Pym and his (xrlleagues, who, to 
get speedily rid of the dangerous visitor, allowed her 
ton thousand pounds out of tho pi-ocoods of the new 
{K)ll-ti.x. Charles having declared bis intention to 
delay his departure no longer than the 10th of i 
August, the House of Commons held long sittings 
to pass the most pressing inattors of l^islotion, 
meeting for this purpose oven on Sunday, tho 9th of 
August. However, tho Sunday asscinblies being looked 
upon by tho majority as a deviatio^from paniamen- 
tary pnncipleB and practice, they apolcgissed for it in 
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an address dispersed ayioD^ the people, os a» act of 
nocesflity, with the appended declaration that it shonld 
not be drawn into a precedent. 

Among thdbills bronght forward at the last moment 
was one by Sir Arthur Uosoli igo, member for Leicester¬ 
shire, proposing that nominations to the command of the 
army and navy should lie iruido only with the approval 
of the commons. However, tlio king, justly deeming 
that the measure, if passed, would be little else than a 
proclamation of want of confidence in him, succeeded 
m making a compromise with tlie propoundois by 
offering to grant a commission of imiwrtance to the 
earl of Essex, son of Queen Elizabotli’s favouiito, who 
had come to be regarded as one of the most faithful 
adherents of the popular party in tho House of Lords. 
In conformity with tins agreement, Sir Arthur 
He8olri|;o diopped his bill, while (’harles issued 
a patoifb nominating Essex, during his own absence 
from England, gonoral-iu-chief of all tho royal forces 
soufh of the Ti-eiit, with poivor to raise taeops in case 
of necessity. Having signed tliis important appoint¬ 
ment, tho king hurried off to tho nortli, attended by 
but a meagre suit of courtiers, and taking with him 
in his coach three persons, the carl of Haiuiltou, his 
cousin, the envi of Ijcnnox, newly created dnko of 
llichinond; bis ncpliew, ('liarles Louis, son of tlie 
uufoi innate " Winter king," lately an-ivod on a,-viMt 
■to the English coiiit. 

The oxtramdinary haste of the king’s dejiarturc, 
and his leaving unaecoiiipaniod by a single man 
whom they eonld tnist, npjxjaied ominous to tho 
commons, so much so that it wjis rosoUed, after 
a short debate, to set a watch upon fibarlcs’s doiniJi 
in tho north, in tho sliapo of a iwiliamentary com¬ 
mission. T1 i 9 peers, at a meeting of Ixitli houses, 
agreed to the i>roposal, and it w’as decided hy a 
vote ‘‘to send u committee of loids and commons 
to attend his majesty in Scotland, to to present 
wlion tho Aiit of i’ucitioation should bo transacted 
in that parliamont, ami to preserve tho good inter¬ 
course and cormsiKindonco which wwi begun between 
tho two nations.’^ Two peers and four members of 
the lower house wore intrusted witlr the imjiortant 
task, the vote nominating IVilHam eail of llcdford. 
Lord Howard of Escricko, Sir William Armyno, 
imfinbei for (Jranthara, Sir Philip Slapylton, memlior 
for Boroughbridgo, John Ilarajidon, and Nathaniel 
Fiennes, all of them adherents of tho lilioral party. 
The chief of tlioir instructions was “ to certify iiar- 
lianient from time to time of all occurrcHccs vrliich 
shall concern tho good of this kingdom.” 

The piiicaution taken by parliament of watching 
the actions of Charles, by means of special com¬ 
missioners following in his route, was not by any 
means a superfluous ono, for it soon became fully 
evident tliat ho had gone to Scotland with tho do- 
tonninod object of socking material help for renewing 
his old arbilraiy policy. It was ono of ihOf king’s 
huge mistakes, spnnging out of the narrowness of his 
views, to impute all the opposifion ho encountered 
. to a few leading men, upon whom he looked, not as 
organs of public opinion, but os single individuals, 
moved more or, less by personal interests; in eon- 
sequenoe of wb^ch ho ^ways flattered himself witj) 
tho hope of ovoithrowlng every resistance to his rule, 
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if only able to get pariimlar porhous out of his wuv, 
oithor by destroying or by corrupting them. His 
failure in suljduing by those moans his English 
enemies, ho attributed mainly to want of time ami 
opportunity; but ho expected to Im more snccessfid 
in Scotland, on account of everything lying within a 
smaller focus, the men nocossaiy to bo killed or to he 
puroliasod being less,numerous, and social lif(> alln- 
gother on so aiistociatic a basis as to give a few 
families*tho gicatest power. Charles, moicover, liad 
come to consider tho army of tho Covenantors as the 
origin and basis of tho aseondancy of Uie English 
]>aijiiiment: and fancying that it might i^rvo as au 
instrument to bo turned in more than one direction, 
he hotl for some time past ojx-ned oommunicatioiis 
with sovcial of tho military leaders, and been successful 
enough to gain over at least one person of infliu'nco 
in tho carl of Montrose. In now going jwmnially to 
Scotland, the king had a very clear, and seemingly 
not difficult object liofore him, in the attempt to win 
over, or if that could not be, annihilaUs t^vo or three 
more of tho leading men, which apjioarod to him 
sufficient to bend the'iest to his will. 

Fiom aboyo the ciowd of his old opponents, whom 
Cliarlcs bodied to turn into now friends,thcie stcKidunt 
four loniarkablo persfius, Alexander Le-slic, the eail of 
Montiose, tho inaupds of llainilton, and the curl of 
Argjde, and ho thought that if heconld but master these, 
his end would bo fully gained, 'rhe chances Fcniioil 
slightest with Alexander Leslie, whose past cai eer as a 
milifaiy leader Lad furnished pi oofs of liis devoted 
adherenee to tlio dhesbytoriaii pirty. Ilowevei, the 
general of the Covenantors had not absolutely rofiisoil 
the offer of an earldom held out Ixiforo him by I ho 
emissaiics of Cliarlcs, so that tl^'o was Inqie left. 
James Graham, eai ‘1 (f Monti ose, was alioady entirely 
purchased. His towering personal ambition aimed at 
a viooroyally in Scotland, which h-ad boon promisctl 
to him ; and being possessed of coimiderabio militaiy 
genius, with groat peiiional daring, ho doubted not 
of being able to play a similar ])ait in his native 
country to that acU d hy StiuHoid in Ireland. With 
the third person on the king’s list, tlie marquis of 
llainilton, tho case was somewhat different. A Pres- 
hyterian yit hoavt, he 3’et w.as, 01 at my late appealed 
to be, full of devoted loyalty to the king; and those 
two being looked upon as wholly iri’ccoiicilahlo 
piinciples, it naturally fullow'cd tlial ho was suspected 
of clonblo-doaling both by his own counti-ymen and 
by ChfU’les. The king had least reason to distnist 
his kinsman, since ho had given him, in a wiiltcn dooii- 
mont, singularly chaiactoristic of his owm cuniiiug, 
full license to enter into tho most intimate iiitoicoui-so 
with the Covenantors, to assume their manners, habits, 
and language, and hy these means to act as a sp}> in 
their camp. Singularly enough, the noble inaniuis 
playec the part assigned to him with such perfection 
as to riflse doubts in the mind of tho king wnotlier ho 
himself was not the dupe in the game; so that there 
^ose after a while in him a floating suspii'ion that 
Hamilton meant to vault oven higher than Montrose, 
and, prgud of the royal blood in his vein.s, aspiivil 
to nothing}^ tbah tlie crown of Scotland. Iloweyei, ■ 
tho marquis as yet had not,' it farther in his ambitious 
designs than to make him'' 't head of (he sniiill party 



filanding midway botwoon tliapmo lioyalists—a quite 
insignificant nmnter of mon, chiefly government 
officials—and the Covenanters, embracing the ovor- 
whebning majority of the nation, and who, while 
accepting the leadership of Alexander Leslie in 
luilitiiry matters, owned as their groat political guide, 
Archibald Campbell, carl of Argyle. It was the 
latter, a subtle thinker, able statesmivi, and skilful 
diplomatist, of whom tlio king stood most afraid, the 
chance of being able to win him over being appa¬ 
rently as slight as the difficulty to destroy him groat. 
Ilis fears increased wlion, on arriving at Edinburgh, 
Chailo.s formd that Argyle was canytng things with 
a high Jiand; that he liad made himself absolute 
niasler of tlio capital, and ovcir thrown tiro oarl of 
Montrose into prison, under tiro accusation of treason. 
A law had been enacted, at tbo first raising of the 
standard of the Covenant, tliat none of the loaders 
should outer into coiTospondoneo with the court, oir 
pain of death, and»a Icltcu of Montrose to the king 
having boon intercepted by his watchfnl citrmries, 
he was for tliM'ith arrested and ooirvoyodto Edirrbiirgh 
castle. There seemed groat probability that, under 
the very eyes of tho king, the rrran who aimed to Ix' 
the Strafford of Scotland would suffer tho fate of his 
English prototype. 

Startled though ho was at the aspect of affai r s in 
his norther It capital, Charles acUsl with consnmmato 
ability. Ho began by flattering and oaressiug every 
man of irnportairco with whom lie (rame into coirtact, 
praised minister s for their eloquoncr', soldiers for their 
valour, and ixrliticiairs for their wi-sdom j romindod all 
•tliat he was born a Scotsman, and assured all that ho 
was at heart a true Scotsman. To crown everything, 
tho king deter mirred upon stifling his religious coirvic- 
lions to tho extent df attending I’rcshytorian worship, 
and even apjioiutod Alexander Henderson, one of tiro 
authors of tho Covenant, his raivato chaplain, stipu¬ 
lating that he should bo with him night and day. 
Tliis done, ho o|Kmcd parliament in a flaming sprech, 
declaring that his patriotism and deep affeeti'>n for 
his countrymen had driven him to revisit his native 
land; that ho Iiad come for tho express purpose of 
leuiodying the “jealousies and distractions” of tho 
last few years, and that ho was Ix'iit upon giving them 
the most cheerful and ample fulfilment of all their 
claims and demands. After telling tho members, 
finally, that he was Uio descendant of “ .me hundred 
and eight” kings of Scotland, he offered to ratify at 
once, by the national form ef touching with his sce]>tre, 
the whole of tho acts voted since the breaking out of 
hiMtilitios. It seemed all very ideasant; nevertheless, 
ibe acting was so much overdone as to raise ^ tho 
suspicions of »orao of tho ftarliamcntary leaders,’and 
Charles was told, wlitoly yet firmly, that there was 
no nocessiry that ho shorud put his sceptre out of 
place, since, l>j' tho law of Scotland and the stipula¬ 
tions of tho last treaty, acts of parliament weso valid 
without tire royal assent. The slight show of opjiosi- 
tion ^uid no otlrru’ ofluct than tb.at of redoubling the 
visiblo anxiety of the king to gain populatiry. Hd 
admitted the chief leaders of tho (’ovcnantliig trarfy to 
' the privy council, bestowed tho earldom of Levon 
iiiroir Alexander Leslie, lavished titles rind dignities 
uiion all men of note, held long confororroes with Uiq 


most zealous ministers, and r^ont to kirk as punctu¬ 
ally and listened to tho long sermoirs as patiently as 
if bom and bred a Eresbytorian. 

All the while tho king was planmng murder. 
Almost from the moment of his arrival in Scotland, 
Charles had entered, by moans of one of bis bed¬ 
chamber gentlemen, William Murray, into secret 
intercommiuiication with tho imprisoned earl of 
Morrtroso, the result of which was a plot for tho 
assassination of Argyle, as well as Hamilton, tho 
latter having made hinrsolf more and more suspicious 
by his close intorwurso with tho section of tho Cove¬ 
nanters most opposed to tho royal parfy. Tho plan 
was to seize both loaders at an audience with tho king, 
by a hired gang formed by Mentreso, known as tho 
“ Baitdors and rjotters,” to accuse them of treason in 
tho l oyal presence and that of a number of parlia¬ 
mentary leaders, and if offering the least roAstance, 
or oven uttering a word, which couhi not fail, vo kill 
them on th^ spot. Everything was ready forytho 
assassination, when, at the last moment, Hamilton and 
Argyle got waniing of it, and had time to fly to 
Kinnoird, where a number of their friends rallied 
round them. Tho news of the affair, which, mysterious 
as it^was, peopK) oallod “ tho Incident,” croatod tlio 
wildest cxcitomont throughout ScoUaud, and turned 
tho current of popular feeling onco moio strongly 
against the king. “ When wo came to Edinburgh,” 
Jiobert Baillio wioto to a friend, “wo found ano very 
evil spirit had been stiiring. A wicked plot, desperate, 
devilish, and now, to have accused, in prosonco of Ihc 
king and parliament, Ilaipilton and Argj’lo of words 
of highest treason, and to have proven them by sub¬ 
orned witnesses. The grounds of this aro not j’ofc 
found out, you sliall hear of it anon; qnd had it sne- 
cotfled, wo had fallen into a woful misery and ano 
bloody bulehory. But G(xl strangely discovering it, 
lias made it evanish and turn much to our good.” 
Tlio story iif “ tho Incident,” as it tunicd*^to tho good 
of tho I’losbyteriau party, so it ruined all tho ex¬ 
pectations of Charles in Ins noithcrn kingdom. 

Tho news of tho “ wicked plot ” found a powerful 
echo in England. It fuliilJi^ tho worst apprehensions 
of the leaders of tho popular pirty, and tlicy at once 
sot to reorgatiize their strength, preparing to moot 
foice by force should an attempt be made to ovoiibijpw 
]>ailiamcnt by fiaud or violence, 'i’ho commons had 
adjourned,soon after the king’s departure, apiiointing 
a committee, presided over by I’j’iii, during tho recess; 
but they rfas>sombled immediately after tbo rojiGrt of . 
“ tho Incident,”and at the first sitting, on the 2 ()th of 
October, the great leader spoke in strong terms about 
“the mysterious aflair in Scotlimd.” lie gave his 
opinion that “ some of tho parties suspected to have had 
a hand in that design aro reputed papists,” and deem¬ 
ing it probable that “ they might have corrospondeiioy 
with tJio like party hero,” proposed that the lord 
mayor of London should be wiitton to, and asked “to 
place ^nvenient guards iu several places of the city 
till he received furilior orders from the parliament,” 
This was done immediately, after which I’ym pro¬ 
ceeded to take further measures for tho security of ’ 
parliament and the success of tho great cause of whiclr 
ho had made himwdf tlio most Ibiivaid champion. 
Keeping uji a close corrostioiidcnco With llam)^en 
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and Fionnos, iho twu active of the pai’liaraentaiy 
coinmiBBionerswho Lad followed the king to Scotland, 
lio was constantly well informed about all that was 
going on in the north, and, watching the pr<^rG88 of 
Clianes’s schemes there and noaier homo with keen 
anxiety, prepared to pany stroke for stroko and 
thrust for thi-ust. 

Pym was assisted in his momentous labours, on 
which not only tho safety hut tho very existence 
of the popular party had come to rest, by a few 
of tho abler or more influential members of both 
houses, who assembled either at his lodgings, or at 
Lord Mandevillo’s houso at Chelsea, or at tlio eail of 
Holland's hotise at Kensington. Among tho poors 
present at these remarkable gatherings, source of many 
measures involving the fate of tho kingdom, were tJio 
(ittrls of Kssox and of Newport, Lords Sayei and Sole, 
Maudcwillo, and AVliavlon; whilo (tf memlxirs of tbo 
lower house there wcio clii<'fly Oliver St. John, Denzil 
lloHes, Sir John Clotwoidhy, and Lord#l)ungarvon, 
oldest son of tho earl of Cork. One (rf tho objects of 
the private nssomblios over which I’ym presided was 
to discuss and keep watch over the doings of tho queen, 
who since tho departure of Charles had taken up her 
residence at tho secluded mansion W Oatlands* near 
Weybiidgo, in Surrey, whoio she was keeping court 
sui rounded by tho most devoted of tho Royalist uolilos I 
■ and their ojkiii and secret fiiends. Tho deliberations 
of tho Oatlands party might have remained a prohmnd 
scci-et to 1 ’ym’s cabinet councils at Chelsea and kcusing- 
ton, hut for the flitting to and fro of a beautiful and 
clever woman, Lucy, countess of Carlislo, sisTcr of tho 
call of Nortliumboilaiid, and bosom fiicnd of thoqueoTi. 
‘Henrietta JMaiia had implicit confidence in the lovely, 
ladiai^ cieatiyc, who, she believed, was devoted to her 
bwly and wml, her ceufessod object in visiting the de¬ 
tested ][Mit]iamcntary leaders being only to get at their 
boon'ts. lint the queen little undeistcod tljo real cha¬ 
racter of fail' Lucy. A woman of stiong intellect and 
passions, man ied to a siiiqiloton, whom she detested and 
treated as a puppet. Lady Cai lisle bud other purposes 
tliaii to discover state intrigues in engaging in meetings 
with John I’yni. Attretited, like most women of 
her class, by bdent and energy coiiihiiiod with success, 
tho call of Ktrnirord had for some timd arrested her 
famy, leading her to pay liiiii visita even when in 
prison, and to make some ofl'orls to save his life. 
However, slio was too stmng-iiiindcd to bo disconsolate 
when the giavo closed over him ; and so far from hat¬ 
ing his Ibes, sho turned with oiithusiasiii tho man 
whoso supeiior genius had succeodod in subverting, 
Stratford’s schemes, and hiinging him to tho block, 
and thciieefoiward sho hocame tho professed admirer 
of tho great popular paity leader. Being near sixty, 
and having too miioh real work on hand to engage in 
flirtation with a volatile, strong-minded lady, J*yiu at 
first treated her very coldly, which had tho natural 
otfect of inflaming her still more, until sho {icomed 
ready to fall in worship at tho feet of tho cliampion of 
liberty. I'hus fair Lucy kept sSding from tlio lodg¬ 
ings of Master I’ym to Oatlands palace, and fixim 
Oatlands palace 'hick to Master Fyn^. loaying her 
royal bosom friend under the full impression that sbo 
alone profited her movemonis. 

Keenly watching the doings of llio king and royal 


party, I'yra, on receiving the nows of “ the JucidenC 
could no longer doubt that tlio cause of lilietty was 
threatened by another attack, which, if not wankd off 
at once, might he its death-blow. Togo!her witli the 
reports from Scotland, theio camo othoiu from Ireland , 
of the same nature: there, too, tho agents of despotism 
were hiud at work with bribery and corruption, 
making every^ffort to pxoixiro tlio army of eight or 
nine thousand Roman Catholic soldiers, winch Straf¬ 
ford had raised for his own pur]x>sc^8, to become a fit 
t(X)l in tho royal inloi’ost. To add to all these sources 
of disquiet, it Avas found that tho constitution of pailia- 
incnt itself was gradually undergoing a change, the 
atlemiite of (.'hallos to diaw influential niombors over 
to his side having piovod snecossful in a imiiiher of 
eases, leaving tlio popular party extremely weakened 
for actiorr. Among those of Avhoso apostacy thor'o 
conlil bo no longer a doubt after the recess, were two 
prominent men wiro had taken an active part in tho 
piosooiitioii of Strafford and all llio oUior nrea-sirsfes 
leading to tlio overthrow of arbitrary power. Lord 
Falkland, and Edward Hyde, tbo fiituie Lord CHaron- 
dou. 'I’lio two canied with tbcm a train of from 
twenty to thirty votos, and their defection was tlio 
more serious as it was accompanied by the indecisive 
attitude of aiiotlior group of inombeis, stiaining their 
eyes to seo wbicb way tbo tide would ultiurahily tnni, 
and Avho camo to lie known as “Tiimiuors,” Tlio 
gonoral attendanoo in tho House of Commons, wliicli 
had been from the commencement of the parliament 
ratiier irregular, sbowcxl likewise a maiked diminu¬ 
tion at tho boginuing of tho second part of the session, 
tho loss affecting chiefly tbo poimlar jrarty, while tho 
court faction and its now reel nils luiislcred in groat 
strength. 'J'he “Trimmers” aiijjitwaiters on juovi- 
deiioo were in much doubt as yet wlietlicr tho king 
or the old |Mirliuinoiitai y leaders would get tlin upper 
hand in tho gieat struggle that was daikly looming 
Ixjfoio the eyes of all, and not knowing winch way to 
tuiii, they resolved to jairsue tho eonveiiieiit course of 
absenteeism until toitune bad declared itself more de¬ 
cisively. It was enough to shake the couiago of men 
loss determined than Ryni and bis moio immediate 
fneiv's and coadjutors ; but to them the dangers, 
groat as tliej’' wcio, served but as incentives to lenowed 
displays of energy. Tbo jnoblcm of saving lilsTty, 
not only fiom tbo attack of its powerful enemies, but 
from tbo vacillation and discouragement of its own 
faintheaitoil friends, was a inigbty one, yet they 
solved it in a manner woiDiy of tlicm and worthy of 
tlicir cause. After long and earnest di.seussion, tlio 
p.ailiamenlary h-adeis resolved to lay tho case of tlio 
nation bofoio tho nation, in a final appeal, describing 
tho past and prosoiit state of tho lealxi, and leaving 
tho jieoplo to decide in the last instauco whether they 
would I'avc hack tho pist, or wholhor tliey would 
move onward to a diffoient futiiie. Tho appeal, ono 
of the nio.st romaikahlo documents of Eiiglish history, 
was drawm up mainly by Fym, and tlio first nnigli 
xliaft of it was laid beforo tbo Iliiuso of Commons on 
the aftcnioon of Monday, tho Sth of November, I( 1 - 11 . 
It was |;heu called a Ifcclaiation and Remonstiancc 
to his majesty; hut soon irf'i'r, when stiniiig oveiy 
heart in tho natiou, liocam^' known as “tho (irund 
Remonstrance.” 
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TIjo preamble of tLo Grand llomonstranco,ci>nBiHling Charlon that llioro bud bfsen^read that day a most 
of twenty clauses, and opening in the name of“t]io startling fiapor, rofleeting so much to the ptojiulico 
commons in the present ]»avlinnient assembled,” b(>gan of tho govorjimcnt, that ho was “ ti'onbled” to think 
by declaring that f<n- tho last twelve months tluw what might ho tlio issno if his majesty did not 
Iwwl been canying on a struggle, the object of wliich instantly return to London. Sir Edward added that 
was to restore and esfahlish the ancient honour, tho lio could not in any manner account for the so callwl 
greatness, and the security of tlio nation. During Itomonstrance as a party demonstration. “ Surely,” 
tins time, it was said, Hiey had been called to wrcstlo he wiote, " if there Imd Iteon in this nothing hut an 
with dangers and fears, with inisei ies and calamities, intention to have justified the proceedings of this 
with distemiHu's and disorders, so various, gi-eat, and parliament, thby would not have begun so high.” 
pi easing, that for a while tho entire liliorty and The king douhhHl not that Pym and liis colleagues 
prosperity of the kingdom luul Iwien extinguiahod, woto stiikiug high, and at once replied to tho oom- 
and tho foundations of tJio throne iiiiderniined. munication. “ You must,” ho ordered his agent, 
For this reason, and finding gimt aspersions east on “speak with such of my servants that j’ou may boat 
wlmt had lieen done, many difficul ties raised for tho trust, In my name, that by all means possible this 
lundrane.c of what remained tfi ls> accomplished, and Doolaratiou may bo stopped.” Gharlos had not yet 
jealousies everywhere busily fomented betwixt the learnt that it was something beyond tho power of 
king and pailiuiiieut, they had thonght it goofl in loyalty to stop winged words oiub^ying trulm 
this manner to declai-e tho root and growth of the Boforo tho king’s letter reached Sir Edward I 
designs by wliJch (Hi much mischief had been caused, Nicholas, lh§ debate of the commons on fli© Grand 
tho height Ito which these had reached befom the Remonstrance was fur advanced, all other maiteis 
meeting of parliament, tho means used for extiqiatmg h.aving been discarded to make way for it. Tho j 
them, and, together with tho progress made therein, discussion commenced on Tuesday, the 9th of Novom- 
Ihc ways of obstruction that had occurred, and tlie her, the ilay after tho dooumont had boon laid on tho 
course by which tho obstacles still intervening could tahlc^aml from The first moment it lioeamo evident 
he finally removed. Then, in express terms, the that it was to bo one, of tho mightiest jiafty stmgglcs i 
“Doclaiation and licinonstrauco” assorted the oxishmee that had overtaken phico in parliament. At tlio 
of a eonsphaey to subvert the fundamental laws and beginning, tho oidor of procedure was carefully 
prineiides of a just government, detiouneing tho con- settled. Every memhor who wished (o do so was 
spirators as thrtwfold; namely, first, tho “Jcsniled allowed to siK?uk to each clause, and if dosirons to ■ 
pijiists;” secondly, tho bishops and ill-aifectod clergy: have tho elanso amended, by previous leave of the ■ 
and thiidly, such eounsellors, courtierS, and officers linuso. then it was to bo,so altered, and the elanso 
cd' state as liad preferred their private ends and in- \^ith the amendments put to tlio vote. Among tho 
1 crests to those of the eoinmonwealth. All the three first, speakers w’as Oliver Ciomwell, who, in a few* 
classes of oonHpic;lor8, it was said, anted under a blunt words, demanded that a cluing relutjng to 
common ngroement and on the s'uuo principles,which pojiish intiigues shonid lie made more stringent; ho 
were to keep up continual dilfercnccH between tho was followed by Willi.im Stixxle, memhor for Beral- 
king and the people, and lower .and degiado tho Pro- stone, a fo^iiloss Puritan, wlio blurted out that tho 
t(>stunt religion in tJie persons of those liest affected to Itomoiisti'ancc, though nominally addi'oiSicd to the | 
it. Tho more immediate means of the conspirators king, was meant for the jioople, and should bo printed 
were to put forward a claim of prerogative wheuever as sixm ns voted,rfind be sent “into the country to 
a ejuestion of lilierty was mooted, in order to sot tho satisfy tliem.” 

authoiity of pailiamcnt at defiance and am^ato to Both on Tuesday and Wqdnesduy, tho 9th and 10th 
themselves tho places of greatest trust and power; of November, the debate lasted till late at night; but 
and, oil tho other hand, by cncoiu aging to the utmost on 'I'linrsday‘it had to bo suspondeil, owing to the 
such views of church diMitrino and discipline as would arrival of fearful reports from Ireland. Stiaflbid’a 
establish ecclesiastical tyranny, to sow dissensions soldiers, in part dislianclod, and mixed with a Rciiuui 
hetwoxin common Piotestants and those whom they Catholic rahnlo of the lowest classes, had tried to sur- 
callod PuritanB, including under tho name all who prise tlie castle of Dublin, and failing in tho attempt, 
xvished to maintain nuinijuiiied tho lews and libcities had marobod norlhwaid into Ulster, whore it was 
of the lealtn and the purity and faith of the tmo reported a fanaticvhieftain named O’Neill was stand- 
religion, After this piearahle came the bcxly of tho ing at tho head of thiity thousand mon,*proolaiming 
“Declaration and Remonstrance,” consisting of .two to act under a commission of King Charles, and threat- 
liundrcd and six nnmliored clauses, containing piac- ening death to all Protestants and all adherents of the 
tioal proots and illustrations of tho past and actual English jiarliament. 'J’he nows of tho insurrection 
state of the kingdom and tho giievances and wishes having been coramunioatod to tho commons, Sir 
of the people. • Benjamin Rudgard, “ after a little silonco,” moved for 

Tho fii-st rc'ading of the document, which oticujncd measures to suppress it; ho was followed by Denzil 
tho whole afternoon- of Monday, t ho 8th of November, Holies, who proposed that the earl of Leicffiiter, nomi- 
madi so deop an imiuession upen the House of natod some time hofisro, by desire of tho two houses of 
Commons, that Sir Edward Nicholas, one of the jiarliamont, to tho l<»rd-licntcnniicy of Ireland, should 
leading mombors of the court party, and, private enter upon his poet with all possible speed. There again 
agent of the king, intnisted with seeding to his was “ ,a iittle silence,” and then, acePrding to the rela- 
niajesty daily re|)Oj ts of itarliamentary doings, wrote tion of a member, an eye-witness, “ Master Pym stood 
immediately to Scotland on the subject* lie told up, and said that no man could ho more ready and 
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forward than himself to engage his estate, |»rBon, 
life, and all for the Bnppii.«sion of this rebellion in 


Ireland, or for the periunnance of any other sorvico 
for his majtwty’s hononr and safety; but ho feared 
that as the king gave oar to those evil counsellors 
about him, all that we did would prove in vain. 
Ho therefore desired that wO might add some dechira- 
tion in the end of these instmotions, that howsoever 
wo had engaged ourselves for t he sissistanco of Ireland, 
yet unless the king would remove his evil conusolloi s, 
and take such counsellors as might bo appmved by 
poi'liument, wo should account ourselves absohed 
from this engagement.” I’ym’s motion was vehe¬ 
mently opposed by Edwaid Hyde, who declared it 
to bo a“mcna(» to the king r hut it was adopted 
nevertheless by a majority of one hundred and tifty- 
one to one hundred and ton. The figures indicated 
the actMl strength of the popular party, which was 3 'ot 
to dimmish before the Grand Remonstrance had passed 
The delatto on the all absoibing 8 U^e<jt roi-om- 
moiicod on Friday, tlio 12th of November, and 
lasted till Tuesday', the 2 ;inl of NovcnilK*r, amid.st 
cotistantly-incrcosing exciteiuont. Eveiy day, from 
early morn till late in the evening, often till towards 
the hour of midniglit, by dim shad(Avy candlo-Vght, 
the discussion wont on, getting more and more inl^i 
red heat toward the fiuisliing clauses, treating (;f the 
•gicat tf)pio of religion. I'lio five clauses, from the 
IBlst to the 185th, occupied by tlienihclves two days 
and nights. 'I'hoy ran . “ And now, what ho))o have 
wo hut in God The only moans of our stihsistonco, 
and |)owor of retbnnaliim, is, under Him, in the 
parliament; but what can wc, the commons, withoitt 
the conjuuotion of tliollonsoof lAudK*'* And what 
conjaiyiion cag wo expect there, when the hi.sliops and 
recusant U)rd 8 are so niimorous and jucvalent lliat 
they are able to cro.'-'s and intcini]>t our best en¬ 
deavours for refiHination, and by tlial irjpfins give 
mlvantagn lb this malignant party to traduce our 
piocoodings? 'I'liey inihso into the people that wo 
mean to abolish all church goverjiment, and leave 
oveiy man fo his owm fancy for iho sorvico and 
worship of God; they l^ive strained to blast oui- 
prcKjeodings by wresting the interpretations of oiir 
orders fioni their genuine intentions;'they tell the 
people that our meddling- with the power of epis¬ 
copacy hath caused sootarics and conventicles, when 
it is idolatry, and the popish ceremonies introducoti 
into the church by command of the bishops, which 
have not only deliarred the people fiom Jlheni, hut 
exnellisl them fiom the kingdom.* And thus, with 
F.Iias, wo are called by this malignant ^ ty the 
troublors of the state, and while wo endeavour to 
reform their ahiiscb they make ns authors of those 
mischiefs we study to prevent. Wo confess our 
intention is, and our endeavours have been to reduce 
within bounds that exorbitant power which tlie 
prelates have assumed unto* theiusclvos, so cqptrary 
both to the word of God and the laws of the land; 
to which end we passed the bill for the removing 
them from their temporal power and cmploj'ments, 
that «y the hotter they might with meekness employ 
themselves to the discharge of their functions, which 
bill they therasefves opoosetl, and were the principal 
instruments of rnnssing.'’ * 


After some further pectosts to the same effect, tJio 
Bomonstrauce continued : “ Wo liavo hcou maliciously 
charged with tlie intention to dostroj' and discouiuge 
learning, whereas it is our chiefest care and desire to 
advance it, and to provide sncIi comjMjtont maintouauee 
for conscientious and proiuihing ministers throughout 
the realm as will be a great encouragement to »holais, 
luid a certain means wheiehy the want., meanness, and 
ignorance to which a groat part of the cleigj' is now 
Mihjoct'will lie prcvcnlcd. And we liavo intciidwi 
likewise to reform and piirgo Ihofoimtaiusof loaining, 
the two universities, that the stretuus flowing fiom 
thence may be clear and pure, and an honour and 
comfoii to tho whole land.” 'i’he latter clause was 
attacked ly many siieakors, among them fclir iSdwaMl 
Doling, member for Kvuil., W'lio niuintaincd tliat all 
learning would come to an end if the groat prizes in tho 
churhh wcio abolished. “ Gi oat lowards,” Sir Edward 
cried, “ do Ix-get gieat endoavouis, and, corlaiuly, 
when tho great basin and ower are taken out of the 
lottery, j'ou shall have few advt'iiturefs lor smoli 
plates and sixions only. If any man could out tlie 
moon all out into little stars, although wo might still 
have the sayio moon, or as inucli in hm.all jiii'ces, j'ot 
wo should want Itotli light and iiiiliunoo.” Tho 
imaginativo monilxsT for Kent was ivjiliod to by the 
momlxir for Bucks, who, aigoing that thoie was 
authority for bolioving that the stais wore inoio 
oxaltod in tlio church of Christ Ilian the moun, 
<luoted tho tirat vci-so of tho twolftli chapter of Iho 
Book of Kovolalious. “And thoro aj'poai-od a great 
wonder in heaven*; a woman clothed with the sun, 
and tho moon under her foi't, and nixm Jicr Load a 
crown of twelve stais ” 

All liming the debate tui tho^eiiioostianco, Sir 
Edwaid Nicholas kept up an uninteiTuptod conospoiid- 
enco with tho king, desoiibnig the course of tho dia- 
ciiBsiona, and urging his majesty, in tones more and 
more full of anxiety, (o I'etnrn to London without a 
moment’s loss of lime, so as to prevent, if not the voting, 
at least “ the dangoroim piiiiting.” For a few days 
Charles disregatded tho advice, but (hen all on a 
sudden, with his usual impulsiveness, lie resolved to 
act upon it. On the morning of Monday, the 22nd 
of NovenjJiei, I’ym Icaint, to liis great astoinshmcnt, 
that the king was hasieuing with all sjHiod np 
from Scotland, and would, probably, be in London 
before the end of two or three days. Tlie Declaration 
and liomonstrunce had passed thioiigli all tho clauses 
in committee late on the Saturday night, and was 
now lying on tho table of tlie house, ready engrosn d, 
awaiting tho final vote, which, however, was not 
expected to be taken without another long and stormy 
denato. It was longer and stormier than feared hj' 
Pym and his friends, wlio di^i their liest to liiirrj’^ cii 
tho final decision, wliile the court faction, with Lord 
Falkland and Edward lij'de at tlie head, did evi-iy- 
thing in their power to impede it, their hojies being 
that the arrival of the king, mysteriously iiuxited 

?,hout as to 1)0 followed by “a stroke,” would bring 
hem relief. 

To fojlow out those tactics, the opixincnts uf the 
Remonstrance rose one after the other, making long 
orations, all' trying to iH' Ve that tho Jloiiso of 
^toiuiuons had no privilege, to issue a document 
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Hko tlto OQO that Iiad passed through coiinnittoe, 
to the people, as it was not only without precedent 
and unconstitutional, hut derogatory to the king’s 
honour. The latter point was bi ought foi-ward with 
great warmth by Jlydo, but replied to energetically 
by I’ym, who insisted that tlio lionour of the king 
cnshiincd in the safety of th© people, and that tho 
inembeiH of the House of Commons had no choice left 
but to tell tlio truth. Thus the debate iveut on hour 
after hour till midnight, bub few mcmbeis of the 
popular jiaiiy leaving their seats, for fear that oven a 
momentary absence of any of tlicir number might be 
talcon advantage of by their vigilant antagonists, and 
lead to the defeat of uio all-imjK)rtaiit bill. Not all of 
the court faction bhowisl as much wahaud the dimiy 
liour of midnight approuehing, somo few weixs seen to 
steal out of the house, faint with hunger, and no longer 
able to keep sloop from their heavy eyelids. Among 
those hrokon-down members was the king's coiicspon- 
dont, Sii’ Edwaid Nicholas, wlio crept homo towaids 
twelve o’clock to write a few words to Lk loyul 
master. “The commons have been in debate alxnit 
their Declaration,” wrote Sir Edw’ard, “ever since 
twelve at noon, and are at it still, it^, being iieai 
twelve at. midnight. I stayed this dc.siMiteh in liopo 
to have sent ;v our majesty the result of that deliate, 
but it is so late as 1 daie not, after my sicknc^ 
advonluie to w'ateh any longrT to see tho issue of it. 
Only 1 assme your majesty there aio divers in the 
commons’ house that are resolved to stand very stiff 
for rejecting that Doolaration, and it they irrovail not, 
then to protest against it.” If thotcouit jiarty failed, 
it was not for mint of organisation. 

It was nearly one o’clock in tho nioiiiing when the 
first gr-oat vote v'^^is taken. On tho question Ireing 
put, “ Whether fhis'^Doelaiationshall pass?” the bouse 
divided, amidst tiro most intense excitement, mid tire 
retur n iK'itig made bj’ tho tellci's, it was found (hat one 
hundred and fifty-nine membera had grven their Yeas, 
and one hundred and forty-eight their Noes, so that the 
Grand llomonstranee was earned by the niriow 
major ity of eleven. Hut anotlror vote, scarcely loss 
imirortaiit than this first one, icmatiiod yet behind. 
No sooner had tho numbers been jrrrxrlaimed, when 
George I’caid, member for IJarnstaple, movejj tliat the 
Declaration should immediately be ordered to bo 
printed. This li.id her n nndeistood all along; never¬ 
theless, tiro minoiily, whoso plan of acti,.ii liad Irt'on 

{irepared to tho niinutfst detail, pi-ofesscd to be taken 
>y srri'prise, and got ujr i violent scene. Itk'veral 
nembers brought lor ward the extiaordinaiy argirment 

Tight to print 


that the llonsti of Commons had no xight to print 
without the coneurienccof the lords; to which Edyaul 
Hyde added, iliat if the motion was persisted in, he 
and his friends should aglc leave to enter tlioir protest. 
1'he little word protest, which seemed to drop almost 
accidentally f«om the lips of the leader of tho opiwsi- 
tion, but was, as announec'd by Sir Ed war'd Nicholas 
to the king, tho basis of tho further operations of tho 
court mrty, at once ar oused a stoi in of indignation in i 
tho house. 

It was impossililo for l*ym and his colleagues not 
to seo that their antagonists ivere acting upon a 
deliberately-laid plan to desfruy tJio aullidtity of 
^irliament by ropreecrding it publicly as split info 


two sections, a majority and a mirrurity, tho latter exor¬ 
cising rights indopeudoutly of tho foi-mer; and they 
lost not a moment to defeat this object. The right to 
protest, they said, novor had been, and lievor could be 
admitted; the House of Commons was indivisible; it 
acted with one will and one power, and it exorcised a 
sway with which individual claims were incompatible. 
Altogether indisputable and unquestionable as was tho 
lU'incrple thus laid down, its assertion only served to 
roirse tho court party to still greater vehemence. After 
several speeches, ■which could scarcely be hear d in the 
general tumult, Geoffrey rainier, a courtly lawyer of 
tho Middlo Tcmplo, and member for Stamford, sprang 
to his foot, exclaiming tlrat ho should not bo satisfiod, 
both for himself and those aiuuiid him, unless a day 
wore at onco appointed for discussion of tho quostioii 
as to whether the right to protest did not exist in tho 
minority, and in tlio meanwhile ho would mo','O, with 
rcforonce to such future debate, that tho cloiK of tho 
house shou'd now enter tho names of all those"who 
desired to protest. At these words tho oxcitemont 
reached its culminating point. As if seized by sudden 
frenzy, tho whole couit jrarty rose in one body, sliout- 
ing and gosticnlating violently, to indicate that all 
theiu names shoilkl l>c enter cd for protestation. “ All ’ 
all 1” they screamed, as reported by ISir Simonds 
D’Evros; “and somo waved tbeir hats over their 
heads, and others took their swords in tlioir scabliards 
out of their bolls, and hold tliem by' tho pniiuuols in 
thoii' hands, setting tho lower part on tho ground. so 
ns if God had not provontod it, tlieio was very great 
danger that inisehiof might havelroen done. All those 
T. ho cried ‘ All 1 all *’ and did tho other parlienlars, 
were of tho nunrlior of those that x.eio against, the 
Itomonstrancc.” 'I’o quell the ticmemfons e.xcitenient, 
I’ym in tho end coubented to jtostpono tJio discriSMOu 
upon tire motion of tho mombor for Ikiinstaplo, and 
tho amendjVU'nt “that this Deelaiatiou shall not Ire 
printed without tho paiticnlar order of tho house,” 
was passed by a majority of twcnly-tlireo, tho Ay'cs 
being one Irniidred and twenty-four', and tho Noes one 
hundred and one. “ And so,” says Sir Simonds D’ Kwes, 
“ tho house aroKc jn.st when tho clock struck two the 
ensuing morning.'’ Never before bud the commons of 
Engluiul held'siich a debate during such honis. 

liard as had been the struggle lor- tiro ])opulat pajKy, 
the victory was decisive. The waverers began to 
think that they could sec the nr-w rnn of tho tide, rmd 
came crowding onco more around (ho Imnnor unfur led 
by Tym, who giasjred it with finner hand than cvoi', 
strong in tho ccftriseiousnoss of a good cause, and 
of a nation ready to defend it. Tho growing jiowoi’ 
of tho iMjpnlar party became visible tho third day 
after the passing of tho Grtuid llenionstrancc. On 
Thursday, tho 26th of Novomlau, it was moved that 
Geoffrey I’ulmor, who had stirred up the eommolion 
in tho memorable night by assorting his right of pro¬ 
test, sl^ould bo committed for tho ofl'oiico to tho 'J'ower. 
A warm debate ensued, at tho end of which tlio 
motion was canicrl by ono hundred and sixty-nine 
ag.riiist ono hundrerl and twenty-eight votes, or a 
majority of foity-oiic, much larger tlian any recorded 
since the eommuucoiucnt of tho scqond part of tho 
session. 

While tho commons wci'o voting iho committal of 
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the ohamplon of tlio cpurt party, the king entered 
the city, on hw return from Scotland. Through tho 
efforts of a few energetic court partizans, chief among 
them Sir Richard Gurney, newly-elected lord mayor, 
a magnificent entertainment had been prepared for 
his majesty by tho city authorities. With the queen 
and her children at his side, ho rodo in state 
through London, was greeted by the acclamations 
of common couiieihncn and functionaries, great and 
little, belauded to tho skies by scarlet-robed aldorim-n, 
and finally escorted to Hampton Court by some com¬ 
panies of train bands. It would have been imjwssiblo 
for tlie king’s adinirora fo do anything more niis- 
chiovoiiH, and more fatal almost, than to get np this 
splendid reception. Having failed to accomplish his 
objects in Scotland, Charles hsid come back partially 
inclined, to give way to necessity, and attempt to make 
his pca^o with tho pojuilar party; but tho adulation 
of yio poor city magnates again turned him from his 
puiisjses, constantly fluctuating botweon-Jattorapts of 
crushing and of conciliating lus bu]tp)s('d enemies. 

Spurred on by tho queen, and by Lord Digby, who 
had conio to play an ira^xirtant part in tho councils of 
her raajestj', Charles let not twenty-four hours pass 
before ho rushed again into the fight*. >’ 

On Friday, tho 2iith of November, tho day after tho 
.king’s anival and procession through tho city, the lord- 
keeper informed tho IJonso of Lords that ho had “lo- 
w'ived a command fiom his majesty to tell them that his 
majesty had hmrd Isjth houses had appointed guards 
to attend them for their security, in his alienee, which 
he piesumed they had roaswis for; but now, upon his 
return, his prosenoo would be a protection for them, anti 
llicreforo ho mderiid the said guaids to bo dissolved.” 

Tho message Imring Ix'on coranmiiicated to tho wm- 
mons, tho latter at once rosolvo<l to protest against it, 
and a petition to tho effect was instantly diawnnp, 
and present^'d to t.lu> king. Among tho clwef joasons 
{wlvanced for the continuiuico of tho guards were “tho 
jealousy conceived upon discover}’- of the design in 
Sot»tland for tho sniprising of tho ji^srsons of divers of 
the nobility and members of parliament there, which 
had boon spflton of hoie,*a few days lieforo it broke 
out, not without some whis|>criiig iiitin[\p.tion that tho 
like was intonded against divers persons of I>oth 
hofises, which found tho more credit by reason of tho 
former attempts of bringing up tho army, to disturb 
and enforce tliis parliament.” Tho commons finished 
by declaring that they “ do conceive there is just cans© 
to appiobend some wicked and raiBohiovons*practico to 
inton nut tlio peacenblo proceedings of tho parliament 
still in hand, for preventing whereof it is fit tho guard 
should bo continued under tho same command, or such 
other as they should ohooso.” Whatever tho faults of 
tlie commons in tho oyos of tho king, ho could not 
complain that they wore not frank and outspoken in 
their communications. 

Before Charles had given an answer to tho veqnest 
of tho lower house, tho subject of tho Grand Reraoii- 
stranco came on again for discussmni Threatening as 
was tho new attitude of tho king, tho leaders of tho 
popular party liad yot not given up all hojies of 
coming to an agreement with him, and in older to 
facilitato it, Pym proposed that to tho Dcclaratio\| 
voted by tho house there should bo added a humble 


petition explaining the fiJnuor and stating the ]«incipil 
grievances of tho commons and of the ualion. Tho 
proposal having boon adopted, a committee was u))- 
pointed to draw up tho paper, wbieli was lead by Vyin 
on Monday, the 29th of November. It was to the 
effect that his majesty’s faithful commons did with 
much thankfulness and joy acknowledge tho j^ieat 
mercy and favour of God in giving his majesty safe 
and poivjeablo rotuni out of Scotland into his kingdom 
of England, whore tlio pressing dangers and distempeis 
of the state had caused them, with much oamostness, 
to desire tho comfort of his gracious presence, fo help 
the endeavours of parliament for tho averting of that 
ruin and disaster with which his kingdoms at this 
tinio wore thieatened. ^ For, having c’onvincod them 
selves of tho oxistenco of a malignant iiarty, having 
access to his poison and councils, whoso unceasing 
endeavours wero to discredit his jiailianient, and to 
create factions among his people they had, for tho 
provontion thereof, and tho bcuor infoimation of 
liis niiljohty and all his subjects, Ix'cn noijessiUtod to 
make a Lteclarution of tlm slalo of the kingdom, as 
well before as after the meeting of jiarliainent now 
assembled. ’‘Itefoio submitting which, they desired 
flankly to point out with what daugoi s to the eounti y, 
and grievous atBietiou to all loyal dwelleis ilieiein, 
tho practice was attended of placing in employuK'iiis 
of trust, and nearness to his majejily and the roy.al 
family, tho most active members of tho malignant 
party before mentioned, favourers in all rospoets of 
pojKjry, and mere “ engineers, or factora for Itonio.” 

'J'ho commons jifstified their light to give this waiii- 
ing by the distractions and sufferings alroad v caused by 
t ho continual tamperings with the army in England, by 
tho “miserable incidents and jcal>s(i.sies” in Si’otland, 
and by the “ |ta 2 >ist insiinoetionaud mast bloody mas- 
wicros ” in Ireland, winding iqt with tho final leqnosts 
that his majesty would jileaso to concur with and 
second the desiies of his jieojilo'rin a pinliamentaiy 
way,” abridge the inordinate power of tlio jirelatos, 
reinovo tho malignant and lU-affeelod from their 
places of influence, and for the future euqiloy only 
such ptn'sons as parliament might havo cause to (‘onfido 
in. Which humble desires being fulfilled, the com¬ 
mons doelarcd themselves ready most chccriully to 
aid his majesty in caiTyiiig on the government, to 
siqiport the royal estate, and to uphold tho jiowor 
and prerogative of tho croivn, and by their loyal 
aftbetions, ohedience, and service, lay a sure and last¬ 
ing foundation for the greatness of the king, and tho 
happiness of his posterity in futuro times. 

'I’lie IVtitiou was adopted after a shot t debate, and 
the next day, Tuesday, the IJOth of November, a depu¬ 
tation of twelve membeis n’as elected tef carry it to tho 
king, together with tho Oraml Homonstranco. Tym’s 
name s' lod first on the list as spokesman, but lie n illi- 
drew it in favour of Sir Ealpli Hoptoit, a membor ot 
the coifrt party, using his influence besides to procure 
tho choice of Sir Richai-d Wynne, an oflicer of tho 
li-oyal housohold, member of Liverpool, and other ad- 
boronts of the king, in the deputation. On his motion, 
it was finally ordered that Sir Ralph Iloptoii should ^ 
only read %o Petition, and olaco tho Renionstranw 
into tho hands of the kin;’ awaiting his majestye 
gracious reply. 
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It -was on tlio morning of Wedneiday, tho 1st of day into the city,'some taking ap their qaartors in 
Decemhor, that tho Qrand Romonstranco was pro- and near tho Tower, some at Bt. James’s palace, and 
seated to Charles at Hampton Court. On arrival Tiiany more moving to and fro between Cendoa and 
at tho palaoo, the memljor for Liverpool, who had Hampton Court. Charles himself wua reported, by 
^ familiar cntiance to liis majesty, announced tho those who had access to him, to bo in an extrOQrdiuaiy 
jraili^montary deputation, and they wore admitted state of exoitoraont, giving audience to all sorts m 
after the lapse of a qnaricr of an liour. Appnwjhing unknown jjersons, slmtting himsulf up for long secret 
tho king. Sir lialph Ilopton was proceeding to sink oonferonces with liOrd Lighy and other royaliste of 
on bis knee, but Ohailee would not lot him do so, thoqueen’sparty, who had for some time been advising 
lequestiiig that all should jemain standing during extreme moasuros, and granting aiipointmonts to men 
the audience. To tho roiiding of the I’etitioti ho distinguished for nothing but their unpopularity, 
listened attentively, until Sir Ralph arrived at tlie Tho day after receiving tho ^xirluimcntai'y deputation 
passage eharging oci tain unnamed persons with being with the Romonstranco, ho dismissed Sir Henry Vane 
“fitotois for Romo,” when ho exclaimed, smiling, from his place of secietary of state, apjH>inting in- 
“I’he devil lake liim, whoinsoc-vor he bo, that hath a stead Lord Falkland, with Sir Edwairi hiichelas for 
design to change our loligion.” It w’as (dear to all assistmit, wdiilo at tho same time. Sir John CulpoiHsr, 
that his majesty was in excellent good humour, with tho intimate friend of Lord Dighy, and one of tho 
none of his usual short, sliarj) ways about liim, wliich foremost leaders of tlio court factum in the hSuse of 
Itecame manifest stijl more after tnol’otition had btien (Joinmons, had given to him tlio chanocllorsliip of tlie 
fully load ard the Remonstiaiico boon placed into his exchequer. ^An apjmmtment, infinitely more startling 
hands. than either of these, and which was deemed Hie 

Charles showtid no curiosity whalovcr to examine undouhtod loierutmer of daik schemes, was made 
the latter impirtant document, but ajqieared hvmt stam after in tho nomination of a flush goveiiior of 
entirely upon a little gossip with tho iweivo honoui- tlie Tow'or. , 

able nicinliei’S of the House of Commons. They i'l?e governorship of the Tower, “bridle of the 
could scarcely unden stand what it all meant, until city,” as tho oonrtiors wore in tho habit of calling 
Ills majesty came more diiectly to the iioint by in- it, hcKl been tilled for some yojirs by Sir ‘William 
‘ quiring of Sir Ralph Hopton, in an otl-hand manner, Halfour, a man of undouhti-d iutcgiiiy and a tried 
whether copies of tho papois which ho had taken tho friend of parliament, who had proved holh his courage 
trouble of carrying to llainpton Com t wore to bo given and liis indepcndorioo by interfering with several 
to others hosidos himself. Fervent ipyalist as ho attempts made for the cscajio of tho earl of Stiaffoid, 
was, Sir lialph saw the danger into which ho was iqid refused an onoimoirt bribe, oficred, it was said, 
being led, ami, bowing to the gioiind, replied that ho liy tho qiiccn herself, to connive at it. To remove 
had iwived no commission to say anything regarding sneh a man from such a iiost at a time of general 
wlial was to be doiife-witli the Pelitioii and Declaration, distrust, the air thick with rumours" of pkns and 
“ Then,” the king quickly rejoined, “if you have no conspiracies, was a daring a(*t on the part of Cliailcs, 
commission, you may speak as particular men. Doth tlio rocklossness of which was augmented by all the 
tho house intend to publish this Declaration?’’ Again, attendant'Vircumstanctw. In Older to prevent tho 
Sir Ralph and all his oolloagiics bowoil, humbly matter making much noise, the king, accoidiiig to 
ijiformiiig his raajosly Hiat they could give no answer Clarondon, “gave Sir William Balfoin tlneo thousand 
to his qnostion. “ Well, then,” exclaimed Charles, pmnds nwly money, wliich was laised by tho sale 
his tone and manner undergoing a sudden clsuigo, of some of the queen’s own jewels;” and tho cash, 
“1 suppose you do not expict we to answer now to so h^i'thcr with older of dismissal, having been handed 
long a jiotition. Rut this let mo tell you, I have left over to Sir \''illiarn, a royal patent was issued ap 
Scotland Well and in peace; they aro all satiSliod with panting “our tiusty and well-heloved soivant, 
me, and I with them, and though I shiycd longer Colonel Thomas Lunsfoid,” governor of tho Tower, 
than 1 expected, yet 1 think, if I had not gone, j’oii Tho tnisty and wcll-hcloved soivant thus nominated 
had not b«m rid so soon of the ailiiy. And .»» to this to hold tho“ bridle of tho city ” was, to the knowledge 
hnriiioss ofyouiB, J sh ili give you an answer with as of all men, a swaggering ruflian and altogether in- 
uuich speed as the wciglit.ness of tho business will famous character^ who had been compelled to fly the 
permit.’^ With this, Charles gave tho morahors of kingdom some years before to eseiqio tho aim of 
the deputation lii.s hand to kiss, smiling no longer; jusliw, and had shown himself ready at all times to 
and on loavin^g the palace, bir Jialph llojiton ^had brnd his liand to any foul deed against ronuniciation. 
hi ought to liiui tho final royal message, “ That there 11 was a sheer act of dosjioratiou even to attempt such 

might be no puhlishinjf of tho Declaration, till the an ap|)ointiiient, which was instantly resented by the 
House of Cqinmons had received his majesty’s commons as a gross insult to them and to the people, 
answer.” ’J’lio words sounded ominous enough, and The same day on which the royal |)atent was issued 
were acct'pted by t)io commons as nothing else but a votiT was ptissed by them, without a single dis- 
a new threat. sontiont voice, declaving tliat “ the House holds Colonel 

Events wore now fast drawing to a crisis. Thd^ Lunsford unfit t6 ho, or continue, lieutenant of tho 
rumour that the king intended to lay violent hands Tower, as In'ing a person whom the commons of 
, on the chief Jeadoro of tho iiailiamontary linajority England cannot confide in."’ Tho vote was followed by 
spread alxint among tlie pcoplfe, and found general a protestation “that there had lon^ been a design of 
Iwlief, not a little grounded on the fact, that stranco- tho papists to ruin tho true religioc, and that the 
looking groups of armed men woie c’oming Jay h^ appointment of Colonel Lunsford showed that the 
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same design was p^owhig to maturity: lliat, t.horcfure, 
they protested and declared to fell the world that they 
had ( Lone their utmost for the saving of tbp church 
and kingdo3p from ruin, and from the plots of the 
eroel and hhxidy papists.” Charles felt startled at 
the Tchcmenco of the oj^KWiition; and was startled 
still more when early the next morning his fervent 
partisan, the loid mayor of London, came hurrying 
up to ITanipton Court, informing him tliat the city 
apprentices intended to rise in arms and storm the 
Tower if Coloncd Lunsfoid was not removed from Ills 
post. Tiombling hofoio the violence of the storm 
winch he had called up, the king gave way instaully, 
and Lunsford was disniissed tlio same day, a scen't 
pension of five hundred pounds a year being assigned 
to him for further usofnlnoss. Charles had played 
his first caid in a gieat game of fraud and viuleneo, 
and h!|l lost it. 

lioffi'o the king had lost (his stake, the Tlouse of 
Commons had gained another victory, y'hc ipic'st.ion 
whether the (Jiuiid Uomonstiance slxiuld bo piinlod 
and published, notwitlislanding tlic royal inossago 
0 <uiveyed hy Sir Itiilph lloplon, amounting to a clear 
juohibition, was didutol wainily for two days, on 
Wednesday, the l.Mh, und 'J'linrsil&y, the IQtli of 
Leccmlx'.r, and decided finally in the affirmative, by a 
vote which exhibileii a marked decrease of the^couit 
' parly, the niimheis being one hundred and tliirty-fi^vo 
for, and cighty-thico against the printing. Tho 
decision greatly exasperated (ho king, and to sliow 
las anger ho had recourse (o another wild menace by 
placing a bwly of halbcvdio'-s, under the command of 
the earl of Dorset, a noblenwm deeply mistrusted by 
(he people, around iiiid at tho ontranoos of tho two 
houses of parlvimcnt. The ap|K?aiunco of tlio soldiors 
I wiused another scene of oxeitomont among the 
i commons. On Friday, the 17th of December, Sir 
I Philip Stapj’lton, member for Borouglibyidge, sud¬ 
denly intortiipted tho proc'oedings by erying ont that 
(lu're was “a now guard sot upon the house, of two 
bundled men wdth halberds;” whish cry, as recorded 
by Sir Simonds DTCwos, “caused great fear and 
bustle iit the house, ai^l caused ns to leave the 
business wo were alwrrt, though it concerned tho 
relief aird assistance of Ireland, and to l5ok to our owrr 
present safety.” Intotrso agitation prevailed for some 
time, and one member. Sir Hiehard Kewjwrt, attom))U 
ing to go out, “ there was a groat cry, ‘ Slint the dixir! 
Shut tiro door! ’ wheroupon ho was brotrght back by 
Kiishwortb, tJie clerk assistant, and adimmislicd from 
tho chair, ‘ that, iHisidos tho general ^nse of the house, 
expressed by so many calling out to have tho dour 
shut, the greatness and weight of the matter in agita¬ 
tion might dissuade any man going out.’ ” Then a 
short and excited discussion arose, in tho corrrse of 
which Sir Thomas Harr ington, member for Colchester 
during a ntimher of iiavliamonts, stated tliut it had 
never happened within his nwnnory that a gn^d wm 
set without the consent of the house, to which Sir 
Simonds D’Ewoa added, signifiaantly, that such a 
thing hod been put in practice but twice for the last 
throe hundred years, during the reigns of Bichard 11. 
and Honi'y VI., when “the cohffOf|uouccs of it wore 
fobtl and deodlj^’ Thereupon a resolution was passc^ j 
tlint “tho sotting of any guards about this house, | 
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without the consent of this bouse, is a bioaeh of 
privilege, and that therefore enoh gnaids ought to bo 
discharged; and that this guard sluill bo iiiiuiodiatoly 
discharged by the command of this bouse,” 

The autlioi'itativo tone of tho eommons had its duo, 
effect ujxtn tho over-vanillating mind of Charles, who 
foitlnvith draw back his ballioulicrs,alleging that they 
had Ikjoii put only for the jn otoction of (lie house against 
an oxjioetod crowd from tho city, bent ujion canying 
a monsler potition expressing ujipi oval of tlio attitudo 
of iiarliaincnt. Tlio monster document, tliico (luartois 
of a yard in breadth, and twenty-four yards long, 
with liftocn thousand signatuies apiH'iidi'd, arrived 
tho next day, presmiti'd by one .lohii I'enlkos, “a 
merchant dwelling in Maik Lane,” who spoke “m 
tho nanio of the aldeinioii, common couuoilmcn. and 
fiocnuai of lioiidon,” avciring, among others, that 
“they could liavo got many tlioiisaml moio names 
but for obstructions fiom (ho loid mayor and olhers.” 
“'I'hoii coming down with the iiotSlion (his afUnnoou," 
Sir Simonds D’Ewes ontorod in his diary, “ haiipenciil 
by a slrango piovidenco of (lod ; lia if tluy bail como 
yesterday, as they ‘had apiaunti'd, thmi had those 
aimed persons brought down likiwiso not only 
jnslitied llioir assembling, but jieiliaps also olfoed' 
violence unto them; iieiilier could tlicy (lien have 
come with .so small a imiiibor, and in so oideily a 
manner as they did.” Tho corpoialion petition was, 
followed on tlie 23id of December by another 
from thirty thousand “young men of London,” pray¬ 
ing, among other things, “that epi.scopacy bo looled 
out of the chill ell of England.” After tho ijotitiuii 
had been read, " there wfis a general silonoe foi a 
while,” and then Sir Simonds D’Ewes shvid up and 
“ dosiicd tho hoiiso to take iir>fico/« what an onlorJy 
und jieaoeabJo way a few of them lu«1 eeme to luoKiiit 
this potition, and that they might lecoivo tho appro¬ 
bation of tlio bouse for tho same.” I’hc approbation 
was frci'ly and warmly bestowed, and Ix-foio the king 
liial loft off mustering his lialberdiors, it bad come to 
lie genoiall^' undershaxl iJiat the eitizeiis of London 
w'cie to bo tho guard of pailiument. 

’J’licto eoiild now bo no longei any donbl (bat 
Cluulcs intended to have ucoiiiso to tho last aigu- 
nieut of,kings, physienl foieo. ’J’owaids Cbiistuius : 
ho removed from Hampton Court I’alaee to VVhitehall, j 
where,, as admitted by ll,>de, now, with bis liiciid | 
Loul Falkland, one of bis chief advisois, be gut i 
ipiiokly surrounded, “ liosidos bis oidiriary relriuio ' 
and uioiiial seivanfs, by many officeis of (ho lulo 
disbanded army,” who “exjiectod soino fuitlier ciu- 
ploymetil.” In view of it iJiey “offered lliomsolves 
tor rfi guiml to his majesty’s poison, and weio with 
more forniajity and eereinony enterteined by him 
than, ujion a just coinpiitatkiii of all distempers, was 
by mu: y conceived seasonable.” Tlio offieeis and 
soldiers thus enrolled as “ a guard t9 bis majesty’s 
person,**’ and for other indefinite purposes, theiiglit it 
part of their duty to attack pcoi*1o going to tho House 
| 0 f Commons to carry jiotitions or listen to tho doliatcs, 
and hefovo long there wcio daily battles in (Jio sticofs 
between St. Stojihen’d and Whitoliall. As ic;pio-^ 
sonted by ^larendoii, the ival gimnls felt “warm 
with iudignatiuii at the iic’ eiico of that vilo labblo 
•which every day passed by the coiiit, using, first. 
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wor(l« of groat contempt, rnd then, those words 
oommonly luiding a return of equal sconi, hlows 
were fastened ui)on some of the most pragmatical of 
tho crew.” Thus lin the course of little mote than a 
, week, and besforo the eventful year 1 (>41 had come to 
an end, two camps had been formed in tho noighbonr- 
lu)od of parliament—the “ gentlemen of tho late dis¬ 
banded army ” on (ho one side, and tlie»“ vile rabble” 
of London citizens, who impertinently infused to 
accept blows fioni the gentlemen, on the otheh 

Thoasjwct of Whitehall on Thnisday, tho 30th of 
JJccemlwr, was described by 'I’liomas Bniith, a gentle¬ 
man in tho household of tho earl of Noithnmboiland, 
residing at Yoik House, to his friend. Sir John I’en- 
nington, admiral of the navy, lying in tho Downs under 
Rcorot orders from tho court. “ The ’prentices and our 
souldiors,” wrote Thomas Smith, “have lately had 
some bickerings, wherein many of tho ’pientices Ivcro 
wounded, and lost their hats and cloakca. 'I’his was 
done 3 eBteiday at AVliitchall Gate, as tho ’ 2 )rcnticcs 
woio coming fiom demanding an answer of their 
{Kitition latolj' exhibited to the pailiaincnt house. 
'J'ho souldiors continno in gicat numliorB in White- 
liall. 'J’heso woundcs of the ’jircntices Jiavo so ox- 
as 2 )oratod them that it is feared they will lie at 
Whitehall this day to tho numlier of ten thousiind; 
whoreujsm tho souhliers have inci eased tlioir number, 
built up a court of guard without tlio gate, and have 
c.illod down military coiiqiany to their assistanoo; 
wliatwill ho the event, God knoos,” Another oj’o- 
witness of these jioitontous seeiKS, Cajitain Kobiit 
Sliiigsh^', a warm adherent of (ho king, and likewise 
a correspondent of Admiml Primington, referred to 
them as follows, in a letter dated tho 31st of Do- 
cember, 1(141. “ Y^stei daj',” ho wrote, “nliout fifteen 
or sixteen olliccra of tho annj”, standing at the couit 
gate, took a sliglit occasion to fall njiou the pooiile, 
and hint nlxiut fort}' or fifty of (him; they in all 
their skirmishes liavo avoided thrusting, because they 
would not kill them. 1 never saw the couit so full 
of gout lemon. This day, five hundred goutlemen of 
the inns of court eamc to offer their sevvioos to tho 
king. ’J'ho officers of tho army, since these tnmnits, 
ha^o watched and kcjit a court of guard in the 
jii'oscncc-chaiuhor, and are onteitainod ujnm \lio king’s 
chaigo.” . The conclusion of tho cajitaiii's Icttei ivas 
ominous. “’J'ho citizens,” ho informeil Hir John 
rennington, “for the mo->t part shut up tlici''slioiis, 
and alJ gentlemen 2 >rovido themselves wdth aims, us 
in time of oiicn hostilities. Doth factions talk very 
big, and it is a uondor there is not moio blood yet i 
hjiilt, seeing how earnest both sides arc. There is no 
doubt but if the king does not comply with,the 
<-i)minons, in ali things they dosiro, a sudden civil war 
must eiiNU*..” ,, 

I'lngl.ind, indeed, w'as on tho verge of a great civil 
W'ar. a duo rontest, solely dno to and pixiinptcd by 
tlie king. Already the clash of tho inciconavy Riwords 
wbi'^di he had enlisted was heard in the streets of tho 
oajiiial; but as if feai-ful that the struggle would not 
begin s(Xir enough, he hunieditoiihya final measure," 
all but imexanqilcd for jioifidy and lavi^lossness. 
'■Naturally alaniiod at tho scenes pf violenjfe and blood¬ 
shed that woio taking place under (heir very eyes, 
tho commons, <in the U 1st of Dcecinbci, sent a dejmta-, 


tioii of seven members, with Do!||izii Hollos for siiokes- 
raan, to tlio king, represontifig tliat they foil under 
great danger from “a malignant party daily gathering 
strength and confidence,” and ontreating fiis majesty 
to allow them a guard out of the city of Jjondon, 
commanded hy tlio call of Essex. Charles told tho 
deputation, in a sti ange, evasive manner, that if tho 
petition wore delivered to him in writing, ho would 
consider it; hut seoiiig tho ill imiircssion created by 
his reply, be quickly changed tono, exclaiming, that 
ns tho momhors of tho lower house liud been called 
togothov by his writ, “ ho rvould ho as caieful of their 
safety as of his own children,” 'I’lio reply Laving 
been reported to tho commons, they adjouincd over 
tho now year, and on reassembling, on Monday, tho 
3id of January, 1042, thcj'ioccived the king’s written 
answer to their last petition. “ We do engage unto 
you solemnly,” Charles wTote*, “ on tho wofed of a 
king, that tho security of all and every oncf of you 
from violonqo is and shall ever ho as much of our caro 
as tlio jiiuscrvation of us and our children. And if 
this general assurance shall not suflico to remove yotir 
apprehensions, wo will command such a guard to 
wait ujion you as we will lx> rosponsihlo for to Him 
who *hath cliargtid us with the juotcctiou and safely 
of our snhjeels.” 

At the very moment when thus invoking the 
Almighty, and solemnly idedging his loyal honour 
to abstain fiom violence, Chailes was think mg of 
nothing but to betray tho opponents whom ho 
wished to lull into false sccuiity. While the House 
of t!oinmons was being entertained with the friendly 
a«d affi'ct ionato assurances of his majesty, in tho 
Hoiiso of Jjoids, his attonw'y-gcneial, Sii Kdwaid 
Ileiliert, read a piqior hulling tho aecnsaljou of 
high treason against tho juineipal Icadeis of tho 
])ojmlar Jiaity, Jolni I’ym, Deiizil Holies, John 
lliiniiidcn, William Stmlo, and Sii Arthur Ilosel- 
ligo. 'J’ho jiceis, in the woids of Claicndun, stood 
“ appalled ” while tho attorney-gi-ni'i al road out tho 
document, which, ho declared, “his majesty had 
hiuiself delivered liim in writing,” containing the 
articles of accusation undey seven distinct charges. 
'J’hoy were, first, that they had “endeavonted to 
subvert the tnnd.irncntal laws and govoininent of 
tlio kingdom of England, to deinivo the king of his 
10 } al power, and to jilaco in subjects an uibitrary 
and tyiannical jiowcr over the liv'es, lilicrtics, and 
estates of his majesty’s loving i>coi)lo;” secondly, 
that they had “ eiidcavoui’cd, hy many foul asiicrsioiis 
iijioii his majesty laid his government, to alienate the 
affections of liis ])co})le, and to make his majesty 
odious unto them;” tliiidly, that they had “endea¬ 
voured to draw his majesty’s late army to disohcdicueo 
to iiis majesty’s commands, and to side with them 
in tlioir tiaitorous designs;” fourthly, that they had 
•‘invited and encouraged a foioign 2 XWor to invade 
his majesty’s kingilom of England;” fifthly, that 
tlioy had “endeavoured to subvcii tho rights and 
very being of pajlifcment;” sixthly, that, “for tho 
comji’otihg of their traitorous designs,” they had 
“ endeavoured, as far as in them lay, by foioe and 
toiror, to compel the parliament to. join with them 
in their traitorous designs, and to* that cud have j 
^•tually raised and cuuntcnunccd tumults against 
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tlto king and paifcaraent;” and, finally, sevantldy» 
that they had “ tmitefouHly conspired to levy, and 
notually have levied war against the king.” Tho 
hour of midday was past when tho attomey-goneral 
had finished^ reading tho extraordinary doenment 
which he had received from Cluiiles, bo standing at 
the clerk's table of tho upper house, and all tho circle 
of peers aiound sitting “appalled.” None of them 
uttored a word; whereupon tlio attorney-general 
ordered tlio king’s serjeant-at-anns to go to tho 
IIouso of Commons and arrest tho five mombors 
ucicusod of treason in tho name of his majesty. 

Tho commons were not unprepared for the amval 
of tho rerjoant-at-arms. tin tho afternoon of tho 
same day on which tliey had been assuiod “solemnly, 
on the woid of a king,” of tho “ security of every 
oue from violence,” the loader of tho majority arose 
to make a startling announcement. “The whole 
house, dr at least tlie most of us,” Sir Simonds D’JSwes 
noted Qown in his diary, “ were much amazed at 
Master Pym’s information, who showed ^s that his 
ti nnks, his study, and his chamber, as also the trunks, 
study, and chamber of Master Denzil Hollos, were 
sealed up by some ono sent by his majesty.” This tho 
honso at once declared a gmvo brojg:h of privilege, 
passing at tho same time, without dobato, a resolution 
(hat if any jxu'son whatsMver should offer to arrest or 
, detain tho peison of any nienibor, not having roeflived 
tho previous authorization of the houso, it should bo 
lawful for such membcT to stand upon his own defence, 
and to make resistance accoiding to tho protestation, 
taken in the earlier part of the session, to defend the 
piivileges of parliament. 'In tho mean U'hilo, ag 
ri'cordod by Sir Simonds, “private information was 
given to us that tlio king’s attorney had, in Ids 
imijostyis name? in the lords' house, accused tho said 
Master Pym, Master ITollcs, and some otlier mombors 
of onr houso of high treason; yet wo accounted it a 
breach of pjivilogo that their papers ai*I effects 
should bo sealed up before their erimo was made 
known, to this houso. So wo resolved it upm the 
question that this was a broach of ohr privilege, and 
then the houso owlerod that tho seijoant should go 
piesently to the lodgings tof tho said Master Pym 
and Master Holies, and break up tlio,8oal8 which 
were sot ujicn their doors or trunks.” Tho declara¬ 
tion* of broach of pi ivilego and orders of rosistanoo 
having passed by acclamation, a deputation of thico 
was appointed to confer with tho lords. Sir I’hilip 
Stapylton, member for Boreuglibridgo, Nathfuiiel 
I Fiennes, member for Banbury, and .ToHh Glyn, 
member for Westminster, being nominated for tlio 
purpose. They had answered to thoir names, and 
* were about to proceed to tho upper houso, when it 
was announced tliat the kings sorjeant-at-arms, 
witli the mace in his hand, was at tlie door to arrest 
the five accused memlxsrs of treason. 

Supreme as was the excitement of the hour, tho 
leaders of the commons lost not for a moment tho Itenso 
I of high dignity of what was due to them as representa¬ 
tives of the nation. To his demandTtesenter tne house 
in the name of the king, the serjeant-at arms obtained 
for reply that be must lay akide his mace, and it was 
not tin divested of tliis ^nbol of authority tliat he was 
allowed to advang/t to tho Wr. Ho now proclaimed, 
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amidst profound silcnco^that ho had lioen commanded 
by tho king’s majesty, his master, upm his allegiance, 
that ho should i-equiro of Master Spakor of tlio 
House of Commons to deliver over to hi^ five gontlo- 
mon, members of tho House of Commons, aud those , 
mcmlxirs having boon dolivorod, ho was commanded * 
to anest them in his majesty’s name, of high tn-asoii. 

“ Their name* are,” ho conchidod, “ Donzil HoIIch, 
Sir Arthur lloseliigo, John ,Pym, John Hampden, 
and WiHiara Strode.” 1’ho last sound of his voids 
having reverberated in tho hall, there was deep silence 
for a minute or two, after which the king’s serjeant- 
at-arms was ordered to wait outside until tho pleasure 
of the houso should bo communicated to him. This 
done, the commons piocecded calmly to business, 
passing throe impirtai^t resolutions. By tho first, a 
deputation was appointed to iufonn tho king, that 
his lacssago convoyed by the seijeant-at-aims “ being 
matter of great consequence nn<l concerning tho. 
privilege of all tho commons of Eagland,” would Iw 
taken |nto serious consideration by tho house; and 
that, in the mean time, tho five accused mcraboPs 
would bo ready to • answer any “ legal charges ” 
against them. By tho second resolution, an order 
was directed to tho city authorilies, and intrusted 
for execution to Alderman IVnnington and Captain 
Venn, memlicrs for London, that a military guaid, 
drawn from the train bands, should bo immediately 
provided for tho protoclion of the House of Commons. 
By tho third resolution, it was ordered tlmt the 
speaker’s warrant should bo issued for committing 
to prison Sir, William Fleming and Sir William 
Killigrew, king’s agents, for violating tlio privilege 
of pailiamcnt by sealing np tho papers and offocts of 
several members of tho Ilonsc of Connnons. T1j(> 
shades of night wore foiling after (heso piooeodiugs 
had been brought to a close, and the sitting was 
adjourned to tho following day. I’revions to dis- 
poraing, an intimation was sent by tho speaker to tho 
king’s serjeant-at-anuB, who had atti'iidcd all tho while 
at the door, that ho need wait no longer, as the reply 
to the message with which ho had been intmslea 
would be carried- to las majesty by members of tho 
House of Commons, King Cliarles had lost another 
stake in tho mighty game of hazard ho was nhiyiug. 

It was l&to in tho evening of tho ovonlful Monday, 
the 3rd of January, when the deputation sent by tbo 
commons were admitted to audience at Whitehall. 
Tho deputation consisled of four members, two 
prominent loaders of tho majority, Sir Jolin Hotham 
and Sir I’hilip Stapylton, and two of Charles’s 
reocntly-ap|.xiintod ininislers,‘Loid Falkland and Sii 
John Culpeper, the latter chosen seemingly to remind 
the ktag that his own sei-vants were bqnnd, by ties 
which they could not ’break, to parliament and the 
nation, as well as to himself.'* Visibly excitcil, and 
as if searcciy able to collect his tliougjits, Charles 
received tho deputation in his cabinet, and their 
message *baving been read, ho inquired of Lore! 
Falkland, in a hasty manner, whether the commons 
ejected a reply. In the safne breath, belbre Ifolk- 
Innd could answer, ho cried out that tho honso 
should h#»'o his reply e*ily tho next morning, and 
that, for tho flresont, they /"ight bike Lis assiiianeo 
itliat all that hud taken pla ■-> had been dono by his 
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own special oi^ors. No laoro woihIs passed. 'I'he 
deputation bowed and withdrew, and Ciiarles retired 
to his primte apartments, where he remained in 
i oonsultatiorT with the qnooii and some of the most 
intimate of her advisora, including the Pronch 
ambassador, dtiring the greater paid; of the night. 

More than ever in liis life, the king scorned waver¬ 
ing and nndocidod. He could not help iioroeiving tho 
dospomte nature of tho undertaking on which he 
was Imnt, and on which ho was sfciking hfs crown, 
if not his life, and yet ho liad not strength nor wisdom 
enough to stop in his mad career, boar, alarm, and 
the vagno consciousness of wrong drew him baokwai d ; 
but vanity, egotism, and stubbornness propelled him 
on—and vanity and her blind sislefs got the upjHjr 
hand. Before midnight arrived ho had resolved, 
under tho fierce instigation of his (houghtless consort 
and her josnitieal counsellors, to pursue his ftareor 
of violence, and had come to shape his iutiiro oourao 
by another fatal document under his own hand. It 
was a warfant addressed to tho chief magistmte of 
tho city, directly provocative of civil war. “ To the 
lord maior of London, our, li^ht tnisly and well- 
bolovod counselUir,” tho royal older lan ^ “ Wc nnclor- 
stand that tho House of (Vnuraons hath sent to have 
guard of the train bands of that our city. Forasmuch 
os some of which said house are lately acoused of 
high treason, our will and command is that you take 
especial f»re that none of our trained bands be raised 
without special warrant from u.s and wo shall take 
in our royal care that nothing shall be done to tho 
prejudice or disturbance of onr .fwid* city, which we 
shall be as vigilant to keep in quietness as others are 
to engage and put into tumult and disorder. But 
in case you shall, find any groat numbera of people 
to assemblo together in a tumultuary and disorderly 
manner within our said city or the liberties thereof, 
our will and command is that you then cause so 
many of our trained bands to bo raised as you shall 
think fit, well armed and provided, and that you 
give oi’dor to suppress all such tumults and disorders; 
and if they shall find resistance, and that tho persons 
so assembled shall refuse to retire to their houses 
peaceably, or to render themselves into the liands of 
justice; that then, for tho bettor keeping of the peace, 
and preventing any further mischiefs, you command 
tho captains, officers, and souldiers of our said traine-d 
bands, by shooting with bullets or otJvor wayes, to 
suppress such tumults, and destroy such of them as 
shall persist in their tumultuous ways and disorders: 
for which this shall be your warrant. Given under 
our hand, the 3rd of January, 1042. Charles Box.” 

The important document was carried to tho city by 
a privy-cou«cil messenger, one John Latch,* who 
reporttHl tlie result of his mission early next morning 
to Sir Edward NichoWs, secretary of state. “Tho 
clocks at Whitehall last night went too late," John 
liatch wrote; “the night was farther spent than they 
showed. My lord maior was in his bed before I 
came thitlier -, yet I spake with him and delivered 
tho letter: this morning he will call the shetiffiaw 
him and open it." Tho clocks at Whitehall, indeed, 
were very much too late. Hours brfore**“my lord 
maior" went into bod, and many more botirs before 
he got out of it again, and hm come to call the< 
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sheriffs togothor, tho whole aJiyo, 

ready to guard the liberty (SJrlbe nation against all 
attempts of despotism. Long previous to midnight 
the acts and proceedings of the Housg^ of Commons 
wore in print, and circulated in thousands of copies 
through the city; and the offioevs of the train bands, 
called togotlier by the appointed commissioners, 
Alderman Pennington atid Captain Venn, swore to 
shed their last di op of blood in the defoncti of parlia¬ 
ment. Boforo the dawn of tho 4tli of January had 
risen over London, tlio immense majority of tho 
population bearing arms was ready for tho struggle 
which tho king meant to provoke, “ by shooting wiUi 
bullets or other wayos,” though not in the^ireotion 
understood by him. Had Cliailos, instead of listening 
to Pronch priests and English adventurers, btit. 
paid a short visit, to tho city while tlic over-loyal ‘ 
lord mayor was aslot'p mid all other men awakt^^lip 
might, have yet come to stop in bis frantic oof.rso.', * 
There w^ nothing unusual in the outer aspeot of 
the House o£ Commons at tho meeting of tlio 
niorabers on tho morning of Tuesday, tho 4 th of 
January. Prayers having been said, Loi^ Falkland 
reported tho result of the interview with tho king on 
the^previous owoning, and the house was about to 

S i’ococd to its ordinary business, when Alexander 
ighy, a ban-istcr of Gray’s Inn. and member for 
Wigan, arose to make a communication. He said ho 
had just learnt tliat tho night before various mossagos, 
puniorting to emanate from the court, had boon sent 
to tho armod companies of the inns of court, requesting 
them “to bo in readiness this day to attend at 
rWliitehall, and to bo ready at an bout’s warning to 
defend his majesty’s peiuonand having made son^e 
pointed remaiks upon tlie singular notion of his 
majesty’s life being in danger, ho* conclutled by 
moving that four momboi's, belonging to Bie inns, 
should pi'ooood thither, and ascei^iu tho facts by 
jHii-sonal inquiry. Tho motion having been adopted, 
and tho deputotion despatched, tho house, in con¬ 
formity with a resolution passed tho previous daj'* 
turned itself into a giand coramittoe to investigate 
the charges of high treason brought against five of 
its mumlxiis. 

Pym was *1110 fii-st to arise, holding tho articles,of 
treason in his hand. With quiet deliberation, he^ifcad 
the charges one by one, gravely admitting tliat, if 
established, they undoubtedly amounted to high 
traason; yot at tho same time expressing an opinion 
that thei;i^ must be an oxtiaordinai-y mistake as to tho 
persons accused. Beginning with the first of the 
seven articles, accusing him and hk) colleagnes of 
having “ endeavoured to subvert the fundamental laws . 
and government of the kingdom of England," and 
of establishing “ an arbitrary and tyrannical powiff,” 
ho read it twice, with comments, tho allusion^ of 
which could not be misunderstood. “ True, Master 
Speaker,” Pym exclaimed, “this present parliament 
hath*adjudgod it treason to endeavour to mibvert tho 
fundamental laws oi the land." I'hon ho ^used for ft 
moment. Am!, sir, it hath likewise been voted 
high treason to attempt ^to introduce into this king¬ 
dom a foi-m of government arbitrary and tyrannujaC" 
Coming to the second artiole, olmrging him with . 
eudoavouriug to “ alienate tho affoctWs of his people ” 
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fitom the king, thoVi’«.tor*s warmth Tisibly inoroasod. 
If all Mn actions in Ihe present parliamont,_ Pjrm 
cried, his speeches and votes in favonr of publishing 
a !reiuonBtran|e against dolinqnents in thostate,' against 
ill'connsellors in government, and against ill-aSbcted 
prelates in the church—^if all this was really found to 
alienate the hearts of loyal subjects and good I’ro- 
testants from their due obedience to his i-oyai majesty, 
ihen did he avow himself guilty of that charge, 'lliun, 
leading tlie third charge, accusing him and the other 
four members with having “endoavoiucd to draw 
his majesty’s late army to disobedience,” ho maile 
another short pause, leaving all to think of the re- 
jieated plots of the roj'al faction to overawe parlia¬ 
ment, and of the crowd of soldiers of tlie “ lato anny ” 
collected at tho moment around the king. Then all«m 
a sudden ho broke foi'lh : “ Yos, sir, it is undoubtedly 
treason, to raiso an army to compel any parliament 
to mak^ and enact laws without their fioe votes and 
wilh’ng pr<K,-(K;dings therein.” So ho w^nt.on, tlio 
house silent as tho grave, tho membors pale with 
subdued excitement. 

I’ym liaviiig concluded his speech, each of tho 
other accused members. Hollos, Heselrigo, Strode, 
and ITampdon, roso in succession, al^ declaring their 
ontiro innocence of tho charges brought against them, 
hnd Uainjidon enteung, moroovor, a protest against 
obeying the iiommands of a king when contrary to 
tho true leligiou and the ancient and fundamental 
laws of the land, 'ilio member for lluokinghamshiro 
having-concluded his speech, a momentary flutter of 
alarm ran through the honsi^ “It was now generally 
declared,” 8ir Simonda D’Ewos, always writing, pirt 
down in his notes, “that there was a great confluence 
of armed mon^ about Whitehall, and that between 
thirty and forty caimoneors went yesternight into tho 
'I'ower, at ten of tho clock. ALo that tlie Hamlet 
men, who were to be ordinaiy warders theje, had no 
arms given them, but that tho bishop’s men were 
well armed. Master I’ym moved that w'o might send 
notice of these several infonnations.and dangers into 
tho city, to tho lord mayor, aldenuen, and council 
there assembled, and to let tluan know in what danger 
tho parliament was; all which was done (M^itlingly.” 
Tho despatch of commissioners to the’eity did not 
decfcaso the general apprehensions, stiived by over 
new rumours. “ Soon M,aster NatJianiol Fiennes and 
otheis,” Sir Simonds noted in his book, “ moved that 
some momlrcrs of this hou.se might bo sent to observe 
what numbers of armed men wore about yj^hiteball, 
and to know by what authority they wero assembled 
there; hut this order wtw not fully agreed upon when 
wo adjourned the house, about twelve of the clock, 
for an hour’s space.” 

It was a momentous hour for England, While 
sitting at dinner with his colleaguos, I’ym received 
ft message from his fair friend, Lady Carlisle, in¬ 
forming him that tho king had resolvw to go jo tlio 
House of Commons at tho head of an armed band of 
ruffians, to soixe him and the oth§r accused mem¬ 
bers, and, should tho least resistance be ofierod, to 
order a general carnage. Trustworthy as was tho 
source, the communioanon appeared so monstrous and 
inoredible to th^aliant leader of the popular party, 
that he refused fm* a moment to believe it; and on tbo* 
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s^ker resuming tho siiair, between one aud two 
ooloofc, he quietly went to his place in the house, to 
listen to various reports that were being j^iade. Tlicy - 
wore all reassuring to a high degree. Ktcliai d Brown, 
member for Romney, and barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, ,, 
stated “ that he bad done tho mossugo of tho house 
to tho gentlemen of that society, wlicwo answer was, 
that they had* at first gone to the court last week, 
upon occasion of a report brought to tlu-m that the 
king’s jferson was in danger;” but “that they had 
only an intent to defend the king's person, and would 
likewise do their uttermost also to dcrend the parlia¬ 
ment, being not able to make any distinction botweeu 
king and parliament; and that they wtmld over ex¬ 
press all (rue affection to tho House of Commons in 
particular.” Next, William Ellis, member for Boston, 
and of Gray’s Inn, “made tlio like relation ;” as also 
did Roger Hill, of tho Inner Temple, member for 
Bridport, and I'bilip Smith, of tlio Middle Temple, 
inombor for Marllsaough, “ witli wltich several answers 
fiom tho inns of eouit, the house rested Exceedingly 
well satisfied.” Jt was less tho case with tho next 
report, made by Nathaniel Fiennes, member for Ban¬ 
bury, who “jnade relation that ho htwl liocn at White¬ 
hall,” hut had learnt nothing hut that tho Itoops there 
“wore commanded to obey Sir AN'iIlium Fleming in 
all things,” 

Fiennes had scarcely left otf siicakhig, when a , 
stranger, breathless with nmning, nislud into tho 
house, and up to him. It was a fnend of the mem- 
lx?r for Banbury, a gentleman of French extraction, 
Captain Hercwlo JUmgros, who came to toll him, in 
hun-ied whispers, that the king hud left Whitehall 
at the head of a laigo body of armed men. and was 
advancing towards them. Tho naws having been 
proolaimwl aloud, a scene of extraordinary excitement 
arose. Aware, through tho information received from 
Lady CarlWo, that the further presence of himself and 
his accused colleagues in tho house would prolxibly 
lead to a scene of frightful blwidshod, ns all their friends 
would of nocossify resist their being dragged away 
byiorce, Pym at once proposed that they slumld leave, 
to wliifli all consented except the mcmlKir for Beral- 
stono. “Master William StJodo, the last of the five, 
being a joung man and unmarried,” Sir Simonds 
D’Ewos recorded, “could not bo porsuailed by his 
friends, for a pretty while, to go out, but said Uiat, 
knowing himself to bo innocent, ho would stay in tlie 
house, though ho sealed his innocency with his blood 
at tho door. So, not being at last ovoicome by (he 
importunate advices and entiuatios of Ins frnnos, 
when tho van, or forefront of those ruflians marched 
into Wcstminsler Hall, nay, when no persuasion could" 
’prevail with the said Master Strode, Sin Walter Erie, 
his outire friend, was fain to^take him by the cloak, 
and pull him out of his place, and so got him out of 
the house.” The cbim®j of Westminator had just 
strack thro© when Strode was dragged away, and 
scarcely a minute after the khig.ontercd the house 
(d the head of some five hundred ont-throats. 

Deep silence once more fell over the assembly of 
the commons when th*i tramp of the armed cohort was 
heard av the^door, ^11 members kept their places, • 
their eyes upon the ijpeaKer, William Lentlml, who^ 
sat enthroned in his chair, with tho mace before him. 
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“There they sat,” says Johtr Forster, “I’uritau and if any of these persons that weryaccused aix) hew.' 
courtier, the pick and choice of the gontloinen of Here the king jmnscd, casting his eye around th< 
England; vr^i hoarded faces closc-cut and stern, or assembly, scrutinizing the hundreds of stem fiioei 


courtier, the pick and choice oi the gontlomen or Here t 
England ; vr^i hoarded faces closc-cut and stern, or assemb 
hero and there moio gaily trimmed with peak and gazing 
i ruff; faces for the most part worn with anxious stammt 
thoughts and fears, h^avy with toil, weary witli re- new pa 
sponsibility and care, often with long imprisonment; after w 
there they sat, in their steeple hats and Spanish more a’ 
cloaks, with swords and bands, by birth, by wealtli.'by you, go 
talent, the first assembly in the world.” Th6 silence sons, tl 
of tho assembly lasted but a moment. Then, with a treason 
loud crash, tho door huiut open, and tho king stopped be in tl 
over the threshold, accompanied by his young nephew fore J 
Karl, oldest son of tho Bohemian “ Winter King.” whores< 
Entering tho prooincts of the commons, sacred from pause, i 
time immemorial, Charles ordered his rude followers king or 
to keep bfick; but they paid no attention to his com- No rep 
mand, and pushed in tumultnonsly. “ Most of ‘them Denzil 
wore armed with pistols and swords,” according to Sir Seein 
Simonds D’Ewos; ** and they forcibly kept tho door niptedl 
of tho hou^ open, one Captain Ilido standing next nervous 
the door, holding his sword upright in tho scahbai «1." whothei 
For a minute or two the king stood quiet, as if house c 
stiuck by the appearinco of tbe scene before him; man, bi 
his eye,in tbe meanwhile, searching for the five mem- kneqs. 
bore ho had come to seize, and the one above all, tho neither 
shadow of whose greatness had fallen over the throne, but as t 
Not seeing Pym, “ knowing him well,” as recordcil by I am*h( 
Rushworth, Clmrlos slowly bent bis steps towards the not giv 
spoakor’s chair. As lie walked along tlxo house, “ wo majesty 
all,” noted D’Ewos, '‘stood up and uncovered mir appropi 
lieads, and tho speaker stood up jqst befoi-o his chair, more. 
His majesty camo the most part of the way uncovered Matter, 
also, bowing to either side of tho house, and we all There ’ 
bowed again towards him, and so ho wont to tho by D'E 
speaker’s chair, on the loft hand of it, coming up close could o*. 
by tho place whore I sat, between the south end of tho an odd i 
clerk’s table and me”—his majesty's flowing mantle all my 1 
all bnt touching tho garments of a burly man sitting will sen 
on tho opposite side, Oliver Cromwell by nanw. As But I ai 
the king apiiroached the chair, the cliiof of the com- intend n 
inons went forward a few paces, upon which “ he first legal an 
spake,” turning his face slightly towards tho assembly, now, sir 
“ Master Speaker," Charles exclaimed, “ I must lor a tliis no 
time imikn bold with your chairand without wait- nicrly, t 
ing for an answer, ho went to tho sjieakor’s* scat, and tho goo 
took his place upon tho stop, not sitting down, how- I will t 
ever, in the chair. Then ensued another 1 >ng and as soon i 
“awefull" silence, and after tho king had “looked a to me; 
great while,” evidtmtly trying hard to collect his find tin 
scattered thouglits, ho at last broke forth with a short from tl 
speech, interrupted here and there by his habitual memboi 
stutter, but ovoreoming it again and again by con- nioi-o di 
vulsive efforts * in. goin| 

“Gentlemen,” said (Jharlos, “I am sony for this of the c 
ooc^km of coming unto you. Yesterday I sent a 'llio sjio 
Serjeant-at-arms, upon a very important occasion, to cummun 
apprehend some, that, by my command, were*8Wouscd “ Privil 
of high treason; wbercunio I did expect otediouco, tho hall 
not a racasago. And I must declare unto you, to the di 
nere, that albeit no king that ever was in Englana j “ As* 


gazing upon him. “I do not see any.of them,” hi 
stammered forth; " I think I should know them.” / 
new pause followed, jiainful amidst the deep dilence 
after which Charles continued his address, more am 
more awkward and incoherent.in lone. “ I must tel 
you, gentlemen,” ho cued, “ that so long as tJiese jicr 
sons, that J have acen&cd, foi no slight crime, but fo; 
treason, are hero, I cannot oxp«>t that this house wil 
be in the right way that I do heartily wish it. 'J'horo 
fore J am come to tell you that I must have them 
wheresoever I find them.” There was another lon^ 
pause, uniiitemiptcd by a sound, which ended by Ih* 
king crying, with vehemence, “ Is Master Pym hero?' 
No reply came to tho question. Ho then called foi 
Denzil Hollos, but still tho general silence continued 

Seeing tbe same stein faces gaze upon him |)tiintor 
mptedly, with no reply fiom any quarter, Charles go 
nervously excited, and pressed tho sjieaker to toll hin 
whether the five accused members wore within tin, 
house or not. On this, Lcntlial, an ordinarily tiniii 
man, bnt made groat by a gi-eat occasion, fell on hii 
kneqs. “ Your* majesty," ho exclaimed, “ I liavi 
neither eyes to see, nor tongue to speak in this jilace 
but as the house is pleased to direct me, whoso sei vani 
I am*horo; and humbly J beg your )Miidou that 1 can 
not give any other answer than this to what yoni 
majesty is pleased to demand of mo.” The singularl^i 
appropriate reply soomod to eonfuso the king still 
more. ‘‘ Well, well,” ho stuttered lapiilly, “ ’tis ik 
M atter. '1 think my eyes are as good as another’s,’ 
There was again silence, Charles looking, as noted 
by D'Ewp.s, “round about tho house, bi see if ht 
could ospy any of them,” and in the end giving*Vont tu 
an odd farowoll {wldress, “Well,” he cried, “ since I set 
all my birds are flown, I do expect fiom you that you 
will send ^hem unto mo as soon as they ]*itiirn hithoi’. 
But I aasuro you, on tho woiil of a king, 1 never did 
intend any forao, hut shall proceed against them in a 
legal and fair way, for I never meant any other. And 
now, since 1 see I Ciinnot do what I camo for, I tliink 
tin's no unfit occasion to repeat what 1 have said tbi’- 
nicrly, that whatsoever I have done in favour, and ti 
tho gixid of niy subjects, 1 do mc.nn to maintain it, 
I will trouble you no moio, but tell yon I do exj^ect 
as soon as they come to tho house, yon will send them 
to me: or otherwise 1 must take my own course to 
find thenj.” With those words, Charles descended 
from tho epcakQii‘’s place; and, as recorded by tho 
member for Sudbury, “ went out of tiie house in u 
moi'o discontented and angry passion than he came 
in. going out again between myself and the south end 
of the clerk’s table, and the prince elector after him." 
'llio iqioll of silence which bad hung so long over tho 
commons now was broken, and half-stifled cries q 1 
“Privilege I Privilege I” went resounding through 
tho hall of 2 >ailiament while tho king was marching 
to the ^oor. • 

“ As soon as lie was gone," Sir Simonds D’Ewes 


shall bo more careful of your privileges, to maintain continues bis narrative, “and the doors were shut, the 
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made. And otliotwricjl to adjoiUTi till to-morrow at 
one of the clock in the aftomoon, upon which in. the 
insuo wo agreed. And »>, the Bpoakor having adjourned 
the house tc%tliat hour, we rose about half an hour 
after th’roo of tho clock in tho aftoraoon, little imagin¬ 
ing for the present, at least a greater part of us, tho 
extreme danger we had escaped through God's wonder¬ 
ful providence.” “ For tho design was,” the diarist 
adds, in a note to his day’s journal, and before tho entry 
of tho morrow, “ to have taken out of our house by force 
and violence tho said fivo membera, if wo had refused 
to deliver them up peaceably and willingly, which, 
for tho preservation of the privileges of our house, wo 
must have refused. And in tho taking of them awa.y, 
they worn to have set upon ns all, if wo had resisted, 
in an hostile manner. It is very tine that the plot 
was HO contrived as that the king should have with- 
di awn out of tho house, and passed tlirough tho lobby 
or litt'lb room next without it, before the massacre 
shoflld have begun, uixm a watchword* by him, to 
have lioen given upon his passing thmugh them. But 
’tis most, likely lli.at those ruffians, being about eighty 
in number, who were gotten into tho said lobby, being 
aimed all of them with swoids, and some of them with 
iiistols ready charged, were so tliirsfy after innocent 
blooil, as they would scarce liavo stayed the watchword 
if those mcniliors had been there, but would hauo be¬ 
gun their violence as soon as they had understood of 
oiir denirtl, to the hazard of tho jwrsons of tho king 
and tho piiiico elector, as well as of us. For, one of 
thorn understanding, a htlle before the king came out, 
tliat those iivo gentlemen* wei'e absent, tZounds!’ 
said ho, ‘ they are gone! and wo are never tho bettA' 
for our eoining ’’ ” 

ThojU'dc'ur of tho king’s folhiwerswas much greater 
than his own. 'I'iiey would have gladly set out for 
a hunt after tho five luombensi, who, as was genemlly 
known by tho time t'harlcs had left th% House of 
(!omiuons, vt’oro gone by water to tho city, but ho 
would not let Ihcni, and moody and sullen, discon¬ 
tented with himself and all tho vsurld, ho returned 
to Whitehall. Vaguely tlio consoiousuoss that he 
had played another tremendous stake, and had lost 
it, was dawning u[iou his mind ; and in his distraction 
tho idea oeeuried to him that ho might Inako good in 
wojds what ho had sptiilt in perfonnauro, by publisJi- 
itig an annotated account of his intnision into the 
House of Commons. With this ohjoot in view, tho 
king sent, shortly iiftor his aiTival at Whitehall, for 
tho assistant clerk of tho house, whom li» had seen 
busy writing in finnt of the spcaier’s chair while 
giving vent to his confused utterances. Anived in 
the royal prosonoo, John Bushworth was startled to 
hoar the command from the king’s lips to give up tho 
copy of his majesty’s sjxiech that day, which ho had 
been observed to take “in chametors” at tho tablo 
y* the house. Tho young man stammered out excuses 
aWt its being forbidden to report tho proceedyigs of 
the commons; but, he was intoiTUpted angrily by ' 
Charles, who cried, “I do not askyqji to toll ino what 
was said by any meralicr of the house, but what I said 
myself.” Liongor resistance licing impossible. Kush- 
worth, as recorded by himself, “ gave obedience to 
his majesty’s conjnand, and in bis majesty’s piuscnce, 
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majesty’s speech out oT his charoctei'S, his majesty 
staying in the room all the while, and then and there 
presented tho same to him.” ^ 

The printed report of the king’s sixiocli in the 
House of Commons, intended to make it appear that* 
he liad acted in a logoi uranner, was sent tho same 
night into tho city, together with a prockmation 
reiterating th8 charges against tho fivo members, and 
dosing jthe port against any attempt they might make 
to qiut tlie country. Charles still believed that the 
city was on his side, his confidence being based mainly 
on tho accidental circumstance of the post of chief 
magistrate having come to bo filled by a pomm 
strongly inclined to lie a oonrtier. The belief exhi¬ 
bited, luoie than almost anything else, the marvellons 
conoeit and iguoi-anco of the king, and the isolation, 
and retreat among false counsellors, to which his des¬ 
potic tendencies had driven him. At tho very moment 
when he was making another appeal to tho inhabitants 
of tlio caipital, they had risen in'arms against him. 
Tho first intelligence of Charles’s atlompf to seize tho 
fivo mombors created a jianio. “The shops of the 
city,” accoiding to Clarendon, “ were generally shut 
up, a-s if am enemy were at the gates ready to enter 
and to plunder them; and tho people in all places at a 
gaze, as if they looked only for duections, and wore 
tlum dispewod to any undertaking.” London had 
started up in revolution, its sword pointed against tho , 
throne. 

During tho whole night, fiom Tuesday tho 4th to 
Wednesday the 6th of January, tlio capital was in 
arms, the traiif bamls guarding tho gates, and excited 
people running about in all directions, crying that 
“tho cavaliers,” as the adhoionts of tho court were 
called, had tho intention “to firo th« city,” and “ thai 
tho king himself was at the head of them.” WitJi 
daylight hieaking on tho Wednesday, tho lepoit that 
Charles was coming to tho city got stronger, until it 
rase into seeming certainty about nine o’clock, when 
tho great nows flow fmm mouth to mouth that his 
majesty had left Whitehall alieady, and was advancing 
along tho Strand towards Temple Bar. 'i’ho news 
proved but too true. As incajialilo to loam from ox- 
lierionco, as to open his eyes to tho gioat fact that he 
was going to battle, not with a few iiailianientary 
sjieakers, but with a whole nation, Charles hod re¬ 
solved to repeat his attempt of tho previous day under 
infinitely more difiicult and dangerous circumstances. 
To seize the five memhei’s of tho House of Commons, 
now shielded by iiioro than fifty thousand swoids 
and a donso population of akivo a quartor of a million, 
tho king set out for the city towaitls nine o’clot-k, 
accojnpauied by a small train of oourtioi-s. Tho re¬ 
ception he met with from tho crowds thaihad gathered 
in tho streets was unfavouraljjo in the oxti-emo. All 
tho waj fiom Temple Ikr to tho Guildhall the jieoplo 
slioutod “ Privilogo I Privilege of parliament!” and 
one citiien, less restrained than tho rest, made himself 
conspidtons by llin|ring through tho window of (ho 
foyal coach, right into the king’s face, a paper with 
tho inscription, “ To your tents, 0 Israel 1” 

Charl^, now as alwa;^ acting in haste, had given 
no notice of l^s coming to th Hly authorities, and Jio 
had to walk up the stoj» to the G uildhall almost ahmo, 
ij'hilo tho lord mayor, common conueil, and aldermen. 
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whom public nimonr had advertised of his arrival, 
put on their roboa and hurried up from their housos. 
'ITio majority of them having assembled around him, 
together with a miscellaneous crowd of citizens, the 
king addressed his now audience in a short speech. 
“ Gentlemen,’’ he ci'ied, “ I am come to demand such 
persons as I have already accused of lii^h treason, and 
do believo aro shrouded in the city, x hojK) no good 
men will keep them from me; their offences are 
treasons and misdemeanours of a high nature. 1 
desire your loving assistance hei-ein, that they may 
1)6 brought to a legal trial. And whereas there aro 
divers suspicions raised that 1 am a favourer of the 
popish religion, I do profoss, in the name of a king, 
that I did and over will, and that to the utmost of 
my power, be a prosecutor of all sueb as shall any 
wa^ op]KX<io the laws and statutes of the kingdom, 
cither Tapists or Separatists; and not only so, but 1 
will maintain and defend the true Protestant religion, 
which my father did profess, and I will continue in it 
during lifo.'^’ Highly conciliatoiy as was the address, 
it liad not the effect desired by Charles. A short 
silence followed the conclusion'of the royal Bjicech, 
after which, as reported by an cyo-witwess, Captain 
Slingsby, confused shouts arose among the audience, 
some calling out “Pailiament! Privilege of parlia¬ 
ment !” and 011101*8, “ God bless the king !’* the cries 
continuing “ Iroth at once a good whilehut the calls 
for “ Pi ivilego ’’ gradually getting to drown all otliers. 

“ After some knocking for silence,” Slingsby, loyal 
adherent of Chailos, goes cn to suy, “the king com- 
niandotl some to sjicnk if they had anything to say. 
One said, ‘It is tho vote of this court that your 
majesty hoar tho advice of your parliamenthut 
jirosently aiiolhci- answered, * It is not tho vote of 
this court, it is your own vote.’ Tho king rejilied, 

• AVho is it that says I do not take the advice of my 
parliament? I do take their advice and will; hut I 
must distinguish between the parliament and some 
traitors in it, and those I will bring to trial!’ ” The 
Istht words Charles repeated again and again, stammer¬ 
ing, “ to trial—trial!’’ There was silence agiiin for a 
few minutes, till tho breaking out of a fresh incident, 
not a little characteristic of tlie whole memorable 
^cono. “ Another bold follow in the lowest rank,” 
('aplain Slingsby eontfnnesinhisnarrativo,“stood no 
upon a form and cried, ‘The privileges of parlia¬ 
ment!’ and another oi*iecl out, ‘Obseivo the man; 
apprehend him!’ I'ho king mildly replied, ‘ I have 
and will olrserve aU privileges of ptirlinmont; hut no 
jjrivilt^os can protect a traitor from a trial—a trial I' 
And BO departed. In tho outer hall were a multitude 
of the ruder people, who, as the king wont out, sot up 
a greater ci-y^ ‘ The privilt^e of parliament I* ” To 
escape tho cries of the iftultitudc, the king, according 
to the report of another eye-witness, Thomas Wise¬ 
man, “bid Ihmself to dinner to Sheriff Garrett's, 
wiiero ho stayed till three of the clockbttt to no 
other effect than tliat of increasing tho exottement 
against him. “Ketnming to Whitehall,” Wiseman 
says, “ tho rude multitude followoil, crying again) 
‘Piivilege of parliament! Privilogo of parVament!’ 
whereat tho good king was somowlmt nioved, and, I 
believe, was glad when he was heme.” One moro 
grand stake was thrown and lost. ^ 


While Charles was diniiig sheriff's house in 
the city, with cries of “ Privilege I” under the irindowa, 
the commons reassembled at Westminster, The ex¬ 
citement of the previous day, not le^^oneit by tho 
king’s visit to tho Guildhall, was still in aU minds, 
and tho first pi’ocoodings of the house wore to order 
that'tho doors should be locked, and the outer lobbies 
bo cleared of all strangers; that no member should 
offer to go out without leave; and that some shmtld 
send forth their servants to see whetlier any armed 
crowds were approaching tho gates. Those prepara¬ 
tions, deemed necessary for immediate safety, nnisbed, 
it was moved by Harhottle Grimstone, member for 
Colchester, tliat tho house should adjourn for a week) 
till Tuesday the 11th of January, and that in Jlie 
mean time tho commons shouhl bo represcnto»||l^ a 
select committee, sitting at tho Guildhall or some 
other placo in the city. The motion was opposed 
with great energy hv the court party, but Kter an 
hour’s shai^) discu-ssion was adopted by a votfi of 
170 against 80. “And thereupon,” Sir Simonils 
D’Bwos noted in his diai*y, “Sir John Culpeper, 
newly-made chanccdlor of the exohequei, and divers 
others, were named to sit as a committee at tho 
GuiMhall, in Ldlidon, to-morrow morning at nine of 
the clock, and all that would come were to have 
voices; and they wore to consider of tho breach of 
tho privilege of parliament by his niajcstj ’s coining 
yostoi-day.” In addition to tliis, anotlier vote passt'd 
tliat a messago should ho sent to tlio lords, to let 
them know that, “ by reason of his majesty coming 
to our house yesterday in.such a warlike manner, we 
Hmd adjourned the house till Tuesday next, at one of 
tho clock,* and that wo had in tho n,caiitimo appointed* 
a select committee to sit in theGiiiIdlia]ll, to which all 
tho mcinbei*8 of tho house who would come wejro to 
have voices, to consider of the broach of tho privilege 
of parliament and the safety of the kingdom.’* 

The motion to transfer the seat of parldiinont for a 
time into tlie city had scarcoly boon adopted when a 
new panic arose. Jt was bruits at tho doors that the 
armed hands of Whitehall had boon let loose once more 
upon the llonsc of Commoi^s, and in the agitation of 
the moment the members wore divided in opinion 
whether it would lie best becoming their dignity to 
adjourn at once, or to remain on their seats awaiting 
tho arj-ival of tlie royal mercenaries. Sir John Clot? 
worthy, member for Maldon, a country gentleman of 
much Irish experience, accnstomeil to faco all sorts 
of nifiliiiiSkand cnt^thioats, insisted tlmt they should 
sto^); and to sot’ an example of legislating under 
difficulties, ho hroimht forward at-once a series ot 
motions, to wliich, however, tho house showed little 
disposition to listen. There wore many cries hf 
“ Move! move I” hut many more of “ Adjourn! 
adjourn!” and in the end, amidst increasing bon- 
fnsion, all tho proposals of brave Sir John “wera 
allowd and voted by the bouse, but in such haste as 
they would not permit the clerk to read them.” 
“For,” continues D’Bwes, “we had now alarmhs 
given us of tho coming down of armed persons upcat 
us, and it was geoerally reported also that bis maj^^ 
had intended to come down to botli tho houses this > 
afternoon, again attended with th^ desperate troop 
Vith whidi ho came yesterday, and w have accusea 
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somo other momb^, |»tli of tmr bouse and of the 
lords' house, of treason, and to havo seised upon 
tlwir persons; but that, going into tho city of 
London thisipioi'ning, he was there so roundly and 
plainly dailt withal, by people of all sorts, who called 
upon him to maintain the privilege of parliament, to 
follow the advice of his great council in parliament, 
without which they woto aU undone, and that their 
blood would oi-y to Heaven for justice, and that they 
would with tueir lives and fortunes maintain tho 
safety of his majesty’s person, and tho safety and privi¬ 
lege of parliament—some also throwing the printed 
protestation of the House of Commons info his coach 
as ho went along—as that ho both rotunied lafe out of 
the city, and altered, it seems, liis former resolution.” 

Tho king’s ” resolution,” unfortunately for himself, 
was still as unsettled as over. At ovoiy sucoossivo 
check ho received, his pride and ob.'tiiiacy rebounded, 
and iifetoad of leainbg wisdom from failnio, if 
seoined to make him only the more stuljjwm in (son- 
tinuing in tho old disastrous path, ‘Deeply imbued 
with the divino-right superstition, fatal lioirloom of 
the Stuart kings, but whicli they, of all men, were least 
(ittod to exemplify, ho could not bring himself-for a 
moment to believe that ho, the anftintod sovortjigii, 
should 1)0 wrong in his doings and his subjects right 
in theirs. All that ho had witnessed in tho las^days 
■ or weeks only proved to him that tho “ traitois” and 
“ conspirators " wore more numerous than he had at 
first inuigined. It was exasperating, no donbt, that 
“ treason ” should be as lampant in the city us ho had 
found it there; yet still the king did not c^mo back 
disheartened, and in less than an hour after Iffs 
return to Whitehall ho sot himself to make now 
cndcaitoura fo* laying hold of tho chief parliamentary 
traitors after whom he had been hunting for the last 
two days. In tho teeth of the advice of nearly all 
the members of tho privy council, Chailes^rrivcd at 
the detorndnation to issue another decree for tho 
arrest of the five mombors, and porcciviiig tho im- 
willingnoss and all but open dosistanco of his 
ministers to tho scliome, ho drew up the order with 
his own hand. • 

Tho mandate—still existing in the original, tho 
rough scrawl of Chailos showing his fitful precipitancy 
—was addressed to “Onr trusty and woll-bolovod 
councillor, Sir Edwaid Nicholas, onr principal sccrc- 
tai-y of state,” and ran as follows. “ Chavlos Hex.— 
Our will and pleasure is that yon forthwith prepare a 
draught of a proclamation declaring ;^o oonrio) of ouv 
proceedings uj)on tho accusation of* high treason and 
other high misdomcanours lodged against Mr, Donril 
Holies, Sir Artliur Hoselrige, Mr. John Pym, Mr. John 
Hampden, and Mr. William Stitide, members of our 
llonso of Commons, who, being struck witli the con- 
KJienoo of their own guilt of soe hainous crimes^ liave 
tnmde their escape. And our will and pleasure is that 
you thereby c-ommendo all our officere, ministers, and 
loving subjects, to use their diligence in ye apprehend¬ 
ing and carrying of them, and evojy of them, to our 
Tower of London, to bo kept in sme custody, to bo 
brought to triall according to justice. And that, more¬ 
over, Jyou prohihitt all onr loving subjects to harbor, 
relievo, and mamtayno them, with any othor fit clauEu. 
And for doifag Boreoflf this shall bo your suiRcient vr&f- 


rant. Given at onr court at Whitehall this fiftli day of 
January in the 17th year of our of our reigne." It 
was an act of madness to issue such a proclamation, a 
fresh challenge, not only to the Honso of Commons, 
but to tho whole city, already arrayed in aims 
against tlie crown, and priding itself in giving 
shelter to those whom the king accused of liigh 
troasou. Sir Edward Nicholas and his other advisers 
vainly tried to persuade Charles to withhold his now 
edict. He ifisisted it should be issued, and to get his 
behest obeyed, wrote with his own hand the oidor 
" to our printer to print our proclamalion." It was not 
strength, or perseverance for a pi-inciple, hut weak¬ 
ness, hiding itself under tho cloak of obstinacy. 

If there remained any doubt yet as to the attitude 
assumed by the pooplb of London in tho struggle 
between king and parliament, it was dispelled by the 
first meeting of the commons in tho city, on Thursday 
the 6th of January. While Charles on tho jireceding 
day had l)cen all but hootod through tho sti'oots, the 
m«nib«V8of the lower house were received* willi marks 
of the deepest respect and affection, and carried in 
triumph to the Guildliali, where a deputation of the 
leading members of tho common council, in their 
lobes and chains, were waiting to receive them. A 
guard of honour, composed of the wealthiest citizens, 
each with his footman in liverj' behind him, was 
stationed in and around the Guildhall as spccisd pro¬ 
tection of tlie commons; while tho train bands stood 
ranged further off, enclosing the ropresenfatives of 
tho nation circle wilbin circle. Nor were other 
attentions of ^ hsspitablo nature wanting. On sus¬ 
pending their deliberations, at the hour of diiuier, the 
enmmons were surprised to find a hit-qiict prepareil 
for them, and ajiologizo as they migiit, they liad to sit 
down to it, and jiarUike of “ great ohoere.” Thii the 
banqueting did not make earnojit momliora foiget tiie 
enriieatness of tlie time, and the grand objocts which 
hud brought Ihem to the city. “ It was first debated 
and rofcolved," reports Sii- Simonds D’Ewes, in- 
de&tigablo as over with his nofo-hook, “that tho 
impeachment of tho five momliora was illegal, and a 
breach of tho privilege of parliament. 'I'heii they 
fell in debate—which continued when I came in— 
that the scaling up of tlio doois of (ho diambers and 
studios of the said Master I'ym and Master Holies, on 
Monday morning last, was a breach of tho liberty of 
tho subject and of tho privilege of iiarliamont; and 
this was also voted upon tho question. Then we fell 
in debate cononrniiig the king^s issuing out warrants, 
signed with his own hand, to Mr. Piancisand othere 
his sorjcants-at-arins, to attach thoir bodies, that they 
wcflo illegal, and against (ho liberty of the subject.^’ 
It was finally moved by Sir llemy Vane the 
younger, to “ make some sl^rt declaration,” and the 
proposal having been adopted, and a committee 
appo.iitoil, they retired to draw up tho paper. While 
they were absent, “ I deported,” says D’lSwes, “ fretu 
tho committee, between two and Jbhroe of the clock in 
»the aftomoou; but the declaiation was afterwards 
brought in by the said ouinmittce, and allowed and 
vote^ (rod also printed.” 

The declfrauon 'began by stating that a great 
broach had been ooniui''*ed against tho rights and 
jirivilegos of parliamonl, and the freedom of speech of 
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the Honso of Commons, by Ibc king’s attempt to arrest 
tho members, and then went on: “ And whereas his 
majesty did issue forth several warrants, under his OAvn 
hand, for tho apprehension of the prjrsous of the laid 
, members, which by law ho cannot do, there being not 
all tliis time any legal charge or accusation, or duo 
process of law, issued against them, nor any pretence 
of chaigo made known to tho house, nil which are 
against the fundaimuital liberties of the subject and 
tho rights of imiliamont; whorenpon wcare nocossi- 
tated, according to our duty, to dcclore, and we do 
hereby declare, that any person that shaJl arrest Mr. 
IIollf«, Sir Arthur Ihrseliige, Mr. l*ym, Mr. Hampden, 
and Mr-. Strode, or any of them, by pi-etcnce or colour 
of any wurrarrt issuing out fiom tho king only, is 
grrilty of a breach of the liberties of tho subject and of 
tiro privileges of parliiimcnt, and a public enemy of 
the commoriwealth.” 'J’hc commons had bulled back 
tho challengo thrown by Charles, and it remained to 
bo seen w'hcthcr the people of Englarrd were disirosed 
to obey the 6rders of “ the king only,” or range them- 
Kclves under the banner of “ tho commonwealth.” 

Dirririg the five days from Thursday tiro 6tli till 
klonday the 10th of January, while the co\>imons wore 
bitting at Onildhall—changing tho place of meeting 
at times, for more convenience, to Grocers’ Hall— 
extreme agitation continued to prevail both at court 
and in the city. Moro than once the king was on 
tho point of hurling tho armed host of “cavaliers” 
tJrat was cr owding r ound him, including srrch men as 
Colonel Lunsfoid, the two-day governor of tiro Tower, 
against train bauds and parliamoptary traitors, but 
his courage each time failed at tho last moment, 
and indecision constantly gained the upper hand, 
leaving him tiro prey of his owrr thoughts, and the 
vacillating tool of tho swarm of needy and desperate 
adventurers congrcgatcil at Whitehall. Their schemes 
and plots counter-acted so far upon tho city as to keep 
tho people in a perennial state of excitement, filling 
llio air with ovor-now nrraonrs of assaults, fights, and 
l>attlc.s to corno. lire alarm reached its zenith late in 
the evening of Friday, tho 7th of January, by the 
anival of a report that startled every soul in London. 
As recorded by D’Ewes, “llris night a gentleman 
coming to tho watch at Ludgate, between ^ine and 
ton of tho clock, informed them that those soldiers 
and rufiruus who came down to tho house on Tuesday 
last had some design upon tho city, to bo executed 
this night; whereupon tho city and the suhirrbs w-oro 
almost wholly raised, so as within little more than an 
hour’s space there were about forty thousand men in 
oomploto ai ms, and near upon a hundi-cd tliousarrd mor-e 
lliat had halbcrtK, swords, clubs, and the lika And Jthe 
gencrul cry of tire city, ‘ Arm! Ar m!’ was with so 
much vehemetroy, and knocking at men's doors with 
BO much violence, as soino women, being with child, 
were so affrighted therewith as they miscarried; but 
after tho lord mayor had sent to Whitehall and some 
other places, and fopnd all things qrriet, the streets 
were cleared within an hour’s space, and every man^ 
retired to his house.” 

To prt-vent a reptrtrtion of srrch scenes, the copimons, 

'< the next day, set themselves to place t^e military 
organization of the city on a bettor footing than it had 
hitherto boon, by laying down fresh nrlos, and op- ] 


pointing new officers to the train bands, and nominating 
a commandor-in-ohief for tho wWe of the armed foi-ces. 
Tire choice for the latter important post fell upon John 
Skippon, captain of tho London mihtary^hool, called 
Ure Artillery Garden, a pious man no less than bravo 
soldier, who was invested with the title of “major- 
general of the militia of the city of London.” There 
was much raerrirneirt among the fine courtiers at 
Whitolrall at the news of the appointment, John 
Skippon Ireiug, as repor-ted by Lord Clarendon, “ alto¬ 
gether illiterate,” and “from a common soldier had 
raised himself to the degree of a captain and to tho 
reputation of a good officer,” not by royal commission,' 
but merely by his owrr merit. But tiro old “common 
soldier” proved a wondorftrlly good commander-, up¬ 
holding the strictest discipline, arrd gaining tho hearts 
of Iris men as none over had gained them before. _ M hen 
loading tho city train bands, not long after, agaiirst tho 
mocking cavidtcrs, they wore made to feel the Iveight 
of the 8word,no less than the power of eloquence of *iho 
“illiterate” captain. “Come, my boys,” ho would 
cry, “ my brave boys, let us pray heartily, and fight 
heartily. I will share the same fortunes and hazards 
with you. Remember tho cause is for God, and for 
tho dkefenco of yiAtrselvos, your wives, and children. 
Como, my honest bravo boys, prav boartily and tight 
hoail4y, and God will bless us.’^ It w-aa tho new 
langnt^e of a now race of Englishmen, uirknowir as 
yet at Whitehall, and iucomprohensiblo in the cour t 
dialect 

Tho exaltation of tho citizens of the capital greatly 
increased .towards tho oird, of the week in which the 
ccrmmons had sought a rofirge in tho Guildhall; arrd ^ 
ono of its effects was tho expression of a strong desire • 
among all classes that tho national rppreson^ptives 
should be taken back in a triumphal processron to 
Westminster, on tho day appointed for reassembly 
there, Tue^ay, tho llth of January. As the time 
approached, iJoudon got filled by vast cr-ortds from all 
the noighhouring counties, who came to testify fhoir 
sympathy and affection for the popular cause. Buck¬ 
inghamshire alone sent up four tliousand sturdy 
yeomen, fai-mers, and freeljplders, all on their own 
horses, who had arrived specially to gather round and 
protect John Hampden; and equal and larger numbers 
flocked in from Kent, Essex, Surrey, Herts, asd 
Middlesex, till tho city seemed unable to hold tho 
vast numbers of unbidden yet welcome guests, A 
singular spirit of brotherhood, never before witnessed, 
appeared tq, pervade tho vast crowds that floated up 
and down, wave-liko, through Hie narrow streets of 
the capital, with thousands of bright eyes looking 
down upon them from the high gabled dwellings. 
Master and servant, rich and poor, went miuglmg 
together; persons who had never beheld eaoh other s 
face shook hands as they met—shook bands and 
passed on, without uttering a word, the radiant joy , 
in ihei^eyes alone expressing the purpose of their 
giusp. 

The four thousfmd men from Buckinghamsldie, 
with throngs of squires and freeholders &om 
comities, came riding into the city on Saturday, the 
8th of January; and on Sunday the churches were 
crowded to suoh an extent that many^f tho minister 
had to pat their pulpits in thestreeV * Nearly sdl. 
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with one aocord, ^oacdiud on the text of the hnndi ed 
and twenty-second psalm; “ JornsKdom i« builded as a 
city that is compact together ;• whither the tribes go 
np, the trills of the Lord, unto tlie testimony of 
Israel, to give thanks unto tlm name of tl»o Loid. 
For there ai‘e sot thrones of judgment, the thrones 
of the house of David.” Urged on by the boundless 
enthusiasm of tho multitude, Tym and the other four 
accused members, who had hitherto abstained fwm 
taking part in tho parliamentary pi-ococdings, rosumed 
their seats tho next morning, Monday, tlie 10th of 
May, among their colleagues at the Guildhall. They 
were received with lapturous shouts of applause, 
taken up by tho mullitndo outside the doors. Various 
deputations followed to heighten tho exaltation of 
tho hour. First came some hundred sailors and 
maiiners from tho jicrt of London, with a petition 
signed on the spur of tho moment by moTO than a 
IhousAd bands, offering, as told by the member 
for*SudbuTy, “ to bo with us to-morrow, defend tho 
parliament by water with muskets and other ammu¬ 
nition, in several vessels;” which offer “was accepted 
by lis,” with diieetions “ to meet at tho Hermitage at 
Ihroo of thoclock tho next morning.” Next appeared 
a largo deputation from the LowRon apprci'hices, 
desiiing, “ in their own names, and in the names of all 
the rest, to guaid the jiarliament to-morrow.”., Tho 
reply given to them was “ to keep at homo to-morrow 
for the guard of tho city, whilst their umstors did 
guard at the parliament,” the humble answer to 
which was “ that (hoy would obey our command; and 
BO departed.” There were still more delegations 
behind. “Divers of the borough of Southwarl^’ 
•fl’Kwos put down in his notes, “then mmo and 
offered tho lowistfinee of thoii* train hands to us to¬ 
morrow, to Como and be our guard at Westminster. 
We told them that wo hoped tho city of London 
would take caro fir our guard; but accapted thoiv 
offer with tlianks, .and desired them to bo in tho 
fields about Lambelh and Soulhwaik in their arms." 
The Southwark deputation had , scarcely left the 
commons when a piece of nows of all-absoibing 
imporlanoe went flying ,/rom mouth to' mouth. It 
was that tho king liad suddenly and secretly run i 
away fi-om Whitehall, no man know 
whither. 

Like all the resolutions of Charles, ■ - TT 

the groat one of taking to flight, 'T 

without tho existence of tho least ' 
indication of danger to his person 
to justifiy so extreme a step, wa* 
liastily taken and still more hastily 
executed. Up till the pftomoon of 
Monday he kept waveiing ’between 
opposite courses, reason telling liim 
to make bis reconciliation with par- 
„liament and his subjects, and pride Util- ~ 

to oofiti&ue in his arbitrary career. 

With tho queen, her priests, and 
the erowd of bootless adventurers 
at court all dragging in the latter 
direction, the mentm stm^le did 
last tong, and by three o'clock 
he had come w the determination 
to orown all “ms other sonseloas ’ 


doings by making bis (Sicaito from London. “ Refuro 
his going.” as related by tffarondon, “ ho sent to the 
earls of Essex and Holland to attend him in his 
journey, who wore both by their places, tho one being 
his chamberlain of tho household, tho other the prima- 
gentleman of his bedchamber, obliged to that duty. 
The earl of Essex resolved to go, and to that puiposo 
was milking Himself ready, when the earl of Holland 
carao to,hini,and privately dissuaded him, assuring him 
that if the two went they should bo lioth miirdorod. 
Whereupon they left tho king to his small retinue, 
and in a miKit disconsolate perplexed condition, in 
more need of comfort and counsel than they had ever 
known him; and instead of attending their master 
in that exigent, they went together into tho city.” 

Tho flight of Chiulife, followed by tho desertion of 
ncarjy all the honourable men who had hitherto been 
adhering to his fortunes, throw the whole weight 
of political power at onuo into the hands of parlia¬ 
ment, and more pariicularly tho flouso of Commons, 
llio retui-n of tho members from tho city to 
St. Stopben’s, on Tuesday, the 11th of January, was 
a triumph greater than even tho most sanguine of 
them collide over have oxpjuted. On both sides of 
tho River Thames, all tho way from London Bridge 
to Westminster Stairs, the shore was crowded with 
people in thoi/ gayest festal attire, the train baud in 
front with drums boating and banners flying, and 
tho immense multitude behind, shouting welcome to 
the men who had cvertbrown that despotism which 
h.ad weighed so loi^ and so heavily upon tho land. 
The mombora’ of Ttho House of Commons went at 
midday from the city to Westminster by water, 
which was almost as crowded as tho shore. “ Tho 
Tliames,”says Clarendon, “was guaided with above 
ono hundred ligblovs and long-boats, laden with 
nablottes and murderers, and dressed up with 
waist-clothes and streamers, as ready for fight.” 

The largest and most splendid of tho barges belong¬ 
ing to the corporation of the city bad been specially 
fitted up for the five accused mombevs, and embarking 
in it “ from the Three Cranes," they gave the signal 
for the immense procession to pnt it«>lf in movement. 

“ They returned,” tho under soorotary of state 
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wrote to Admiral Ponningtoni “ with sucli multitudes 
as had far more of triumph than guard; and the 
seamen made fleets of boats, which gave volle 3 'B all 
tlie way they %vont.” “ tl'lioio was one circumstance 
•^not to be forgotten," Clarendon adds, “in the maich 
of the city that day, wlicn the show by water was 
little inferior to the other by laud, that the pike- 
men had fastened to the tops of their pikes, and the 
rest in their hats, or their txisoms, printed wpors of 
the protestation whiclr had been enjoined by the 
House of Commons tho year before, for the defence 
of tho privilege of parliament; and many of them 
had the printed votes of the king’s breaking their 
privileges in his coming to tho house and demanding 
their momhors.” Tho spoctaclo of a whole popula¬ 
tion thus rising up to proclaim its freedom was so 
grand altogether ns to impress even tho paiiisaps of 
iho eouit. “If I could be Pym with honesty,” Sir 
Edward Doring, mepibor for Kont, and warm adherent 
of tho royal\8t party, wnite home to his wife, “ I had 
rather bo Pym than King Charles." ' 

Tho first act of tho commons^ reinstalled at West¬ 
minster, was to pass a vote of thanks for “ tho great 
kinduesH and affoclioii they had found <n the city, 
and thob zeal to tho parliament.” When the vote 
had been passed, tho five accused members arose 
together, and while Hampden, Holies, llesolrige, and 
Stiode stood silent and uncovered, Pyra tendered, in 
tho most impasrionod language, his own heartj’ 
thanks and thoso of his colleagm s to the citizens of 
London. Ho should never forget, ho said, the un- 
orairaiilcd scone they had that day witnessed, “ and 
if their expressions of it, uiron this extraordinary 
ocoasiotr, had l)cen somowliat unusual, the house was 
engaged in honoitt (o protect and defend them from 
receiving any damage.” Then tiro shoriffs of tho 
city wore called into tiro liouso, and thanked h^' tho 
siieaker “for their oxtraoidrnary care and love 
expressed to the parliament," adding, “that they 
should have an ordinance of parliament for their in¬ 
demnity," and declaiiiig “that all their ai'tions of 
respect and kindness, which they had showed to tho 
lords and commons in London, and their attending 
them to .and at Westminster, was legal and justifi¬ 
able.” The officers of the train bands,*and tho 
masters of Uio vessels in tho river were likewise 
called in, and received the thanks of the speaker, 
who at the same time ordered Major-geu<>ral Skippon 
to attend every ih.y at Westminster, with such a 
guai J as he thought sufficient for tho guard of tho 
two houses. This done, .Arthur Goodwin, Hampden’s 
colleague in tho representation of Buckinghamshire, 
arose, asking that such of the gentry of his county 
as had been appointed to be tho bearore of a nume¬ 
rously-signed address totparliament might be oallod 
in to deliver it. Tlio same being assented to, the 
Buckinghamshire di'putation came in, and the spokes¬ 
man infonuod the lieaso that more than six thousand 
men of his county ha<] come to London, every one of 
Ibi m i-eady to defend, with life and forttino, tha 
honourable memliors of the commons, or, if need 
were, “ to die at their feet." ^ 

The words were followed by chiers from tho dense 
erowd blocking np all tho passages to the house; and 
which, taken up by the multitudes outeulo, re-cehoo^ 


again and again, sounding like ^istatm: thunder. '* And 
then," Sir Simonds D’Ewes recorded, “ they withdrew 
out of tho house; bufr they were so many, and the 
press was so great in the lobb}' and rooimyiext witbout 
tho door, that they were a good while before they could 
get out." Tho member for Sudbury, following Hie 
crowd, went out after it, and was recompensed for the 
trouble he took by a grand sight. “ I went to walk 
a while in Westminster Hall," ho noted in hia diary', 

“ and there stood many of the citizens, of the train 
hands of London, and of the eight companies, which 
guarded us this day by land, being in all two thou¬ 
sand four hundred men, in their ams, besides com¬ 
panies of the city of Westminster. And I saw upon 
tho top of the pikes of divers of the Londoners the 
protestation, formerly framed and taken by tlio 
membora of tho House of Commons, and afterwards 
by most of the citizens, hanging like a little square 
banner; some hod tliem also affixed, as 1 Am in¬ 
formed, to their muskets; one had it ikstoned u^n 
his breast, and it was also wrapped upon one of the 
ensigns." Sir Simonds felt, and many others felt 
with him, that there was as much eloquence in these 
little bits of paper, carried like banners by the people, 
as in'bll tho dinSf cheers and speeches resounding 
in and around Si Stephen’s Hall. 

Th# first intoxication of victory over, tho peat 
question boforo tho commons was their attitude 
towards tho king. All hope of leconciJiation was 
oloaily gone with his flight from London, and there 
could ho little doubt of his intention to raise a civil 
war for naming tho despotic iKiwcr of which ho had 
bbon dispossessed. However, liis plans in this resjicct« 
wore not so manifest as to allow of oiorgotio action, and- 
tho majority of tho momhors of the hoaso, mo^povor, 
wora as j'et so imbued with instinct loyalty that they 
daied not lift their hands or voices against tho saored 
person of ^he sovereign, even although the saving 
of tho country fiom the most frightful bf all evils 
depended uixm it. Only a few of tlio Iwldost and 
most stalosmanliko of the loaders of the popular 

f iarty attempted, more or less secretly, to gain ad- 
loronts to the proposal to f»rce the king into abdica¬ 
tion, and crown tho prince of Wales, now twelve 
j’oara old, surrounding him with such advisers as 
would givo in their pei’SKins sufficiout guarantee for 
the maintenance of the new and hardly-gained liberties 
of the nation. It was clcaily the only scheme pro- 
mibirig a solution of the teirihlo difficulties of the 
moment uud escape fioni tho liorrors cif civil war; 
novertliolcss, the great body' of the members shrank 
from the step with something like teiTor, and on 
Sir John Northcote, member for Ashburton, men¬ 
tioning, a few days after the reassembly of the 
house at Westminster, that “ it was reported by some 
that there was an intention to crown the prince and 
make him king," tho words raised such a 6torm that, 
he hadkto give np speaking. 

Tho want of prudent energy thus shown by the men 
who had become thesvirtual rulers of the natitm, as it 
cbuldnotbut load to the most deplorable conseqaenoes 
in the Dnd.sowasimmediately fraught with an amonat 
of waverinp if not dissimulation, that went to 
frustrate all their actions For a fW days after bin 
flight from tbe capital, Charles felt so dejected, an^, 
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dispirited that lih wonld, probably, ander gentle 
pi-ossUre, have signed his abdioation and allowed his 
son to take ]»sBeSBion of the throne, as the only 
alternative t^at would save his crown to his famdy, 
ile and his consort made Iheir way, first to Hampton 
Court, and from thence to Windsor, with scarcely 
any men of })osition as followers, and in such a state 
of poverty and wretchedness that they hod to borrow 
money for their subsistence from thoir servants. 
“ TImj prince [of WalesJ one night wanted wiiio and 
another candles,” one of the court attendants infoinied 
liis wife in a letter of the 14th of January; likewise, 
“the king and queen are forceil to lie with their 
children now,” and “tho king is so poor that ho 
cannot feed them thsit follow Inm.” Wliat added 
g*-eatly to the dejcciion of Charles was that oven his 
consort, who hi thorto had urged him on in his desperate 
career, was losing courage, being under the impression 
thgt parliament was going to impeach her, and that 
she might siilfcr the foto of Stralfuid. •The fear so 
worked upon lior mind that she e.onc»ived the plan of 
esca])ing to tho Continent, with the double object 
of placing her own person in safety, and of enlisting 
mercenaries to fight the king’s liattlraj in tho approach¬ 
ing civil war. (Iharles gave hi^f consent tS tho 
s<!home, though with great reluctance, being most 
unwilling to lose the 8(jciety of his spouse, as 
well us afraid that her departure would still more 
endanger his cause. Her stronger will having 
piiueci once more the ujiper hand, tho king allowed 
Jus consort not only to proceed abroad, hut to lay 
hold of and take with her tho crowm jewels, agreeing 
that tho uat ional property should bo converted into 
•soldiers, gnus and ammunition for making war upon 
the nation. '4'hu House of Commons, with lameutablo 
woakniiss, made no opposition to tho design, its vene¬ 
ration for the kingly oflice ln'ing still far stronger 
than its jxitriotio feelings and love of just:*©. 

Having j^ivon his assent to the queen’s departure, 
a now phase opened in tho career of Charles. It now 
became hi.s immediate object to gain time, and to 
amuse parliament with the appearance of granting 
what ho wfts determined to rosist, till he liad set 
himself at the head of a military force, with which 
ho could crush tho haUal rcprosenlativo’s of the jTooplo 
Hwd annul all their acts. A few days after the re¬ 
assembling of the commons at Westminster, he sent 
them a massage declaring that he waived tho im¬ 
peachment for treason against the five raemhurs, and 
if still proceeding against them would d« so “ in an 
unquestionable way;” and on tli<J house asking for 
proofs of tho chaiges, he rc'pliod.tliat he could not 
give his evidonci-, but that no time sliould be lost in 
praferring tho indictment at common law “in the 
usual way.” There appeared to ho no suspicion 
among the members tbat tlicy were being toyed 
(Wilh merely; and so fitr from throwing up the king’s 

r e, and proceeding to energetic measures, baooming 
rei^nsible and iierilous position in which they 
were placed, they dallied on more Jowlly than over, 
de^atohing humble jietitions to Windror, find re¬ 
ceiving in return gracious replies, full of compliments, 
and obscure as on^cs. To a request of extraordinary 
Import, tonohing tho appointments in tho militia, 
'WhiOh tho coifimcms desired should “lie sotllud ilk 
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every county upon sufih J.Ksrs^)Us as tho pailiament 
sliould approve,’’ Charles leiurnwl an answer of an 
exceeding clovonioss, vague and well-bred enough to 
perplex tho most headstrong of his autagonists. 
“The king,” according to 'riiomas May, “in faiis 
language desired tho iiarliamont, since llie particular 
griovaiKHiH and distractions wore too many, and would 
be too todioils to bo piesented by themselves, that 
they would comprise and digest them into ono onluo 
body, that so his majesty and themselves might he 
able to make tho more clear judgment of them, and 
that it should then appear, by what his iimjesty 
would do, how far ho hath been from intending or 
designing any of those things which the too great 
fears and jealonsies of some ])orsons seem to appp)- 
bond, and how ready Ifo would bo to equal, or exceed, 
tho greatest examples of most indulgent princes in 
thoir acts of grace and favoiu to the i^ieople. 

ITie fine words, in such ocmti ast to the acts of Charles 
as to bo utterly absurd, “ were reSeived,” as reported 
by May, “ with thanks by tho parliament, Vho resolved 
to lake them into i^KJwly and serious consideration.” 
While thus beguiling his faithful commous, the king 
got ovorything ready for the wailiko mission of his 
consort to the Continent, and tho oiowu diamonds 
having been securely packed up. with as many otlier 
valuables as could ho seized, they both slaited for 
Dover in tho middle of Fobniary. 'riie osiciisihlo, 
object of the queen’s jounioy was to take her little 
daughter. Princess Mary, ten years old, who had Ix'bn 
hotrothed somo months licfoio to Prince William 
ofOrango, to’Hollond, to learn Dutch; but the leal 
intent of the exiicdition was so liltlo hidden that 
it was a matter of open eonversati.m in tho city, 
where not a few of tho more cloai--«ightcd politicians 
gave vent to their giiuf and indignation tliat parlia¬ 
ment., Laving been so liold before, siiould all on a 
sudden become so timid as to allow tho open pro¬ 
secution of the most nofaiiouB designs for distiubing 
tho peace of tlio nation. A kind of stupor, produce 
of the sudden and unexpected victory which they 
had achieved, and of a daik fear in tho minds of 
many that it might drive thciu too far towards 
dwnocracy, appeared to have fallen upon the House of 
Cominoikjji, and the momhers were roused from it only 
for a moment on learning that tho king and queen, in 
their journey to Dovor, had been joined by tho princo 
of Wales. • On this they sent an order to the marquis 
of Hertford, gov^emor of the young piinco, to bring 
the heir to tho throne to London, But tho command 
met with no olK-dionec; and having put his wife an J 
tho regalia safe on boanl a Dutch vessel, on the 2.'ird 
of Febmary, Charles turned rouud, with his son in 
his company, to make his way to tlie north of England 
and prepare for battle. ^ 

Now or never was the time for parliament to stop 
the fill ther proceedings of tho king# and smother 
the riwing flame of intestine war. Unfortunately, 
tliongh there was no want of courage on tlie part 
lof the leaders, it failed the body of the reomhera, 
and they could not bo induced to go further than 
send of^ another petition. Thej' humbly entreated 
Charles tosoontinde his abode near London and • 
his parliament, and not to ' ake his son, llio prince, 
out of those parte; “to winch tho king,” says May, 
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“deiivod to give any othei< answer" than “that 
ho tionce’wed himself not safe in any place near 
London, and t^t ho would take such a care of the 
prince, his son, as shotild jnsUfy him to God as a 
(father and to his dominions as a king.” It was 
evident, from the haughliness of the language, that 
Charles was beginning to feel now ground under his 
feet. While the commons wore stiongj’tlio king had 
been wavering, and now the commons woio wavering 
the king got stiong. 

In moving northward, after sending the queen and 
her eldest daughter away, and taking the prince 
of Wales uiuh'r his own chai ge, the plan of Charles 
was to seise tiie town of Hull, the must important 
military magazine next to the Tower of Ijondon, 
to raise troops, nominally for the suppression of the 
Irish rebellion, which his adherents wore keeping 
alive and'gradually fauning into a wide massaci'e 
of I’rotestants, and, when strong enough, and having 
received the foreigii ivgimonts whoso help his consort 
was to pm-dhaso with the crown jewels, to inarch 
upon the capital and amiihilato parliament and the 
opjionents of his vegU jjowor. ‘ The scheme, duo 
mainly to tlio fertile biuin of TTcnriotta<*Maria, was 
not without great eluinccs of success under the exist¬ 
ing indecision of the House of Commons; but at the 
outset tlio king was stopped in the speedy prosecution 
, of his vast design hy a powerful obstacle in his want 
of money. Ilis consort hatl taken p' i^session of neai ly 
everything capable of being convei teii into coin, and 
the needy crowd of adventurers and soldiera of 
fortuno who liad hitherto been following in his track 
showed entile unwillingness to go further without 
being paid for their sciwicos. Thus the king’s progress 
to the nortli was <'f oxtromo slowness. At Theobalds, 

Newmarket, Ely, and other towns in the eastern 
coiintios, whore ho stayed for soveial days, he had 
to leceive new petitions from the commons, more and 
more urgent in tone, to which ho replied in the old 
evasive manner, alternately coaxing and threatening 
the parliamentary messengers. At Newmarket, on 

gave directions for the im^itoaclimont 
of the fivf momhei-s and his own 
coming to the House of C'uinmons, 
that house received from him a 
gracious message that ho would 
alwa}'^8 have care of their privileges 
as of his own prerogative, and of 
the safety of their persons as of Ins 
own cliildron. That which they 
cspoctod, and which would give 
them assurance that ho had no 
thought hut of peace and justice to 
his |K)oplo, must be some real effect 
of his goodness to them, in granting 
those things which the present ne¬ 
cessity of the kingdom did enforce, 
them to desire. In the first place, 
that he would be graciously pleased 
^o put from him those wicked and 
mischievous counsellors who had 
caused all those dangers and dis^ 
twtions; and, secondly, to con¬ 
tinue his own roshlenoe, and the 
prince’s, near Londokond the pari 



the 9th of Mto ch, a select commitCfee of both houses, 
headi^ by the earls of Pembrolte and Holland, waited 
upon him with a long declaration, reiterating all the 
“fears and jealousies” so often expre^d, prosaiiig 
him again to put away the “ evil oounsollora" who 
were leading him into wrong patlis, and particularly 
entreating him to return to the capitm, into the 
midst of his faithful subjects. The declaration stated 
that both lords and commons “had searched their 
affections, their thoughts, considered their actions, 
and they found none that oonld give his majesty any 
just occasion to absent himself fiem Whitehall and 
his parliament, hut that he might, with more honour 
and safety, continue tliere than in any other place.” 
His desertion, they said, they took “ as the heaviest 
misery to himself, and imputation upon tliem, that 
could be imagined, and the most mischievous effect 
of evil connsols; it rooted up the strongest founda¬ 
tions of the safety and honour of the crown, (and it 
oast upon the parliament such a charge as Was 
inconsistent with the nature of that great oonncil, 
being the body of which his majesty was the head.” 

'J’ho oonclusion of the address, as reported by 
Clarendon, was most pathetic, enough to touch any 
othei«man but Charles. “ They besought his majesty 
to consider in what state ho was, how easy and fair 
a way he had to happiness, honour, greatness, plenty, 
and security, if ho would join with his paiiiamont 
and his faithful subjects in the defence of tno religion 
and the public good of tlio kingdom. That was all 
they expected from him, and for that they would 
return to, him their lives and fortunes, and make 
their uttermost endeavours to support liim, his just 
sovereignty, and power over them. But,” they 
continued, “ it was not words that could secure them 
in their humble desires . they could not but too well 
and soiTowfully remember what gracious inossages 
they had from his majesty the last summer, when, 
with his privit)', the bringing up of the ahny was in 
agitation; they could not but with the like affections 
iccall to their minds how, not two days before he 
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ment, whicli, thejriMjped, would te a Itappy ‘begjnmng 
of contentment and coalidence Imtwoon him and his 
pooplo, and’be followed with many succeeding blessings 
of honour and greatness to his majesty, and of socurity 
and prosperiil}^ to tho nation." Mover had parliamen¬ 
tary eloquence found nobler expression, in language 
coming alike fyora brain and heart. Unfortunahdy 
it was lost upon an empty brain and an emptier 
heart. 

Charles’s reply to the great declaration of the lords 
and commons was coarse and vulgar in (he extiemo. 
The reading of it by tho earl of Holland ho inf erraptod 
repeatedly with such ojaculations as “ That’s false!" 
and “It’s a lie!” the latter one of his raajesfy’s 
fovouiito phrases, but singularly out of place on this 
occasion. Having listened with much imj)atience to 
tho end, tho king told the deputation that he would 
give them a full reply the next day. “ 1 am confi¬ 
dent,"^e cried, stuttering as usual, “that you expect 
nob I Imould give you a speedy answer to this strange 
and unexpected declaration. As corS^erning tho 
grounds of your fears and jealousies, 1 wiB take time 
to answer tliora particularly, and doubt not hut J 
shall do it to tho satisfaction of all the world. God, 
in his good time, will, I hope, disfwver tho secrets 
and liottbms of all plots and treasons, and Uion I shall 
stand rigid in the eyes of all my people.” Ilping 
liras invoked heaven to discover plots, while ho was 
plotting civil war, Chailos continued, in a more 
rambling tone, “ J still confess my fears, and call God 
to witness that they .are gi eater for the true Protestant 
profession, my people and^ laws, than for my own 
rights and safety. What would you haveHavc'I 
,violated your hiws? Have I deni(ai to pass any one 
bill for the case and security of my subjects? I do 
not asic you what yon have done for me. Aro my 
pooplo transported with fears and apprehensions? I 
have otToicd as free and general a pardon as^yoursolvcs 
can devise. i Tliero is a judgment from hSvon upon 
this nation if llicse distractions continue. God so 
doal with mo and mine, as all my thoughts and 
intentions aro upright for the maintenance of the 
true Protestant profession, and for tho observation 
and presoivation of tho laW of tho land, and I hope 
Go<i will bless and assist thoso laws for my preser¬ 
vation.” 

iTie last woids being uttered “suddenly and 
with some vohomenco,” tho deputation tliought fit 
to withdraw, after retpie-sting that “since they wore 
to o-arry back with them no other answer, his 
majesty would vouchsafe to give thorn wKat ho had 
spoken in writing.” This the king did the next 
nmrning; but Lis reply beiiq; extraordinarily vague, 
the earl of Holland made bold to ask him what were 
his real demands. “I would whip a boy in West¬ 
minster school that cannot toll that by my answer,” 
bried the king, with gi-eat brutality; and being furllior 
•entreated by the deputation to take pity iippn tho 
miseries of his subjects and return to the capital, ho 
Haappishly exclaimed that the declaration “ was not 
the way to it.” Then came a final explanation hotwocn 
Charles and the parliamentary deputation. To pre¬ 
vent, if possible, tho threatening civil war from 
breaking out, th;^ commons, in conjunction with tho 
lords, had beonrtiying for some time to get tho kingS 


assent to tho hill vesting in them tho jippointnicnt of 
tho chief ofBcers of die militia. Charles had hitherto 
rofu^d it ahsolutcly, aud the earl of J’ombinko now 
onco more pressed him to grant the desired power, if 
only "for a time.” “IlyGod! not for an hour!” tho^ 
king ejaculated ; "you have asked that of mo whieli' 
was never asked of a king, and willi which J will not 
trust my wifo»and childien." So the interview’ ended, 
the king immediately after huirying away fiom 
Newmiflkot furllior noith, while tho doiuitation, wid 
at heart, went liack to London. “ As soon as they 
returned,” says Glarendon, “and reported to both 
houses what they had received, and in u hat disiiosition 
and temper they found and left tho king, it was 
oidored that their declaration which they had scut to 
him should bo spet'dily printed, and carefully dispersed 
thioughout tho kingdom, that the people might see 
upoil what terms they stcKid.” rarliament still tnistcil 
to tho printing press, while Charles had alicmly 
firmly grasjiod tho hilt of his swoixl. 


mintnicnt of 
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heaving Kcwinnikct, the king wont to Huntingdon, 
and from thence to York, which ho reached on tho 
19(h of Maicli, having gathered around him on the 
road a crowd of squires and noblos diMilloctod to tho 
parliament, and levied contributions sufficient to bold 
together the throng of mililaiy adventurers and other* 
“ cavaliers ” that had followed him, rrndor somexyhat 
loose di^iplino, from Whitehall. An ived at Y oik, 
Charles sot to organise his forooa, and dwining rt 
time to lift, at least in part, tiro veil from his further 
movemerrts, he sent a message to the House of Lords, 
with the information that ho intended to go iU person 
over to Ireland, “to chastise by force of arms thoso 
barlrarous and blocxly rebels,” and for that purperse 
“ thought fit to advovtiso the parliament that he 
intehdoti to raise forthwith, by his cpmrnissrons, in 
the oounties near Westchostor, a guard for his own 
jrerson wben he should eornd*iiitrj Irolaitd, consisting 
of two thousand foot and two hniidrcKj liorso, which 
he woujcl arm at Wostclrestor, fiom his inagaxiue at 
Hull.” 'J’lio message was dated^the 8th of April. 
1642; hut before it reached London, tho t^^mnlon8, 
now at last awoke to,a sense of tho oxtrcnio dangers 
threatening tho nation, hi^ already taken some steps 
toward8'’^unteraotjng the ag,, ’-ossivo movements of 
tho king. "I^oy passed a vote, immediately confiinieU 
by tlio lords, “ that the kingdom halh bcou of late. 
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and Btill is, in so evident Snd imminent danger, of the place partly "bj! stratagem amk partly by force, 
both from enemit^ abroad and a popish and discon- Late in the evening of FridayHho 22nd ot April, the 
'tented mrty at home, that thero is an urgent and prince palatine, son of tho" Winter King,” accompanied 
inevitame necessity of putting his majesty’s subjects by the younger brother of tho prince of .Wales, the 
^to a posture of defence, for tho safeguard both of duke of Yoi’k, a boy of nine, who had jUst come up 
the king and his people.” This was followed by from Richmond to join his father, presented themselves 
another still more significant resolution. It was to at tho town entrance, claiming to bo tlio guests of the 
tho effect* that tho loitls and commons, appiohonding mayor for a night or two. They were admitted 
danger, and being sensible of thoir own duty to without hesitation, and splendidly feiisted tho next 
provide a suilablo prevention, had in sevoral petitions day at a banquet prejiarod in their lionour, to which 
addressed themselves to his majesty for the ordering also tho governor, Sir John Hotliam, wiis invited. Tho 
and disposing the militia of tho kingdom, in such a Itanqueting was still going on when an express 
way as agreed uiwn, by the wisdom of both houses, to dospatolied by Charles came riding up, informing 
bo tljo most proper for the present exigence of the Sir John that the king had resolved n]>on honouring 
kingdom; yet they could not obtain it, but his majesty the town of Hull with a visit, to stay for a fow daprs 
did several times refuse to {?ivo his royal assent with his son and tiophow, and to sliaio the hospitalities 
thoronnfo.” In conseijuenco of which it was resolved which they were enjoying. On the heels of the firat 
now “ that in cfiso of extremo danger, and ol* liis camo a second messenger, not oificiiil, but despatched 
majesty’s refusal, tho oidinanco agrwd on by both by some zealous patriots, wlio reis.irted to the asttnaishcd 
bouses for the miiitia did oblige the people, and governor tliat his majesty had with him a train of 
should stantt among the laws of the kingdom'; and from five to” six hundred “soiTaiits,” all of them of 
that such persons as should be nominated deputy j singularly warlike appealaiico, high on horeebaek, 

, lieutenants, and approved of by*both houses, should | with lung dangling swoids, pistols in tlicir holsters, 
leeeivo the commands of Wh houses tck take uiiou I and steel-cased from head to foot. To admit such 
them to execute thoir offices.” visit<ft's, evidently coming for other purposos than 

Tho important rcsolutiou, amounting to little loss merely to dine, was more than Sir ,Fohu dared to do 
than tho grasiiing of tho sword by parliament, was not on hijs own resjionsibilit.y. Though attached to tiio 
, passed without slrcunous opposition of the minority, king, he yet liad tho fear of pii liament before bis 
apparently more than over afraid of tho dismal black eyes; and uncertain which way to tni-n, ho summoned 
clouds hovering in tho air, and inclineil rather to bond the magi-stnites and officers of tho gariison to a 
anew under the heavy weight of kingly despotism than consultation, resolved to act upon thoir advice. It 
to face tho unknown dangers in the. trail of tho rising was to the efTcct to admit,tho king and tho prince of 
spirit of democracy. In tho upper house, tho militia stales, together with a dozen of their followers, but to 
bill was agreed to only after a long and warm delialo, exclude the rest, on tho well-groundi'd plea that the 
and under tho written protest of thirteen peers, flip entrance of armed strangers into the Jowu wjis for- 
numbor including not only tho known members of bidden by tho rules of servioo, as well as by a special 
the court party, but several nobles who had hitherto act of parliament passed not long before. U'ho notifi,- 
votod on tlio liberal side, such as Lord Seymour and cation, coupliod in tho most rospoetTul terms, was 
the earl of Southampton. Tho tearing asunder of old forwarded instantly to the king, who ha(> come bo 
pin ty divisions was no less marked iii tho House of within a mile of Hull; and on his paying no attention 
Commons, tho most resolute morabera of which, tliongh to it, the governor,' instigated by some of his chief 
not shnnking back from tho stern duty imposed officers, more warmly than himself attaeliod to the 
upon them, yet felt as if ovorlxinio by tho iramenso popular cause, ordeml all the gates to be shut, the 
j weight of their responsibilities, “'riio weather was drawbridges to bo raised, and the wliolo ganihon to 
voiy cold,” Bir Sinionds D’Ewos noted, “^and our be put under drms. 

debate full of sadness and ovil augury, all cwioeiving, Charles fumed with rage when appi oaching Hull 
that whether wo sat still or did proceed to settle the and seeing it closed against him. liis expectation 
militia by authority of Ixith houses, matters were had lieen that he would bo allowtnl to ride in 
now grown to a dosperato riass.” A little moie quietly, and that a shoit and sharp fight in the 
determination, displayed a little earlier, might have streets, am\,8cizure of all liis antagonists at a banquet, 
chased the grisly phantrm of civil war: now it was or by night in their bods, would suffice to settle tho 
standing by, knocking at the door, and proclaiming fate of tho town. Not strong enough to mako his 
loudly the advent of the revolution. , entrance by force, tho king sat down for some hours 

While the sommons were still gi-oping thoir way at the gate, sending message after message to Sir John 
onward in fear and hosilatiou, the king began to act. llotham, the first full of flattery and tho others 
After a fortnight’s stay af York, Charles had succeeded menatM. Finding all fruitless, lie ordered Hie duke 
in gathering near a thousand adherents, whose Ii^lty of York and prince palatine to leave tlie town, and* 
was flaming up in enthusiastic addresses, one af them they having joined him, ho retreated td Beverley, and 
ontrea.iiig him to take up his temporary residtmoe at from thence despatched heralds proclaiming the 
Hull, and there to xtnfoil his standard. “Your royals governor of Hull,a traitor, and all who obeyed b jip j 
person is," the writers declared, “the David, the guilty of high treason. The only’effect of the roy^l 
light of Israel, and more worth than ten tlimisand of proolaraatiim was that Sir John Hotham, “a man of a'' 
• us.” In ocaiformity with the invitationf wmch, not fearful nature and perplexed understanding," accord- 
quite accidentally, fell in with his own plans, the ing to Olaretdon, and who, in his Opinion,." would 
king moved towaids Hull, intending to take possession. Have oonformod. to the king’s pleasure if propat'^,, 
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doxtorotuly bofJrelmnd and in oonfidenco,” was 
driven temporarily into the ranks of CbarWu fiorcost 
enemies. 

Uis first failure in raising tbo standard of civil wtrr 
brouglit the king again for a moment bock to Ids old 
hypooritioal ways. Assuming the airs of a deuuly- 
injured sovereign, ho had the assurance to appeal to 
the House of Commons to set him right with his 
traitorous subjects, who hsid deemed laws of parlia¬ 
ment higher than his own orders. From Yoik, 
which he once more made his head-quarters, aftoi' 
the retreat from Hull, he sent a hmg message 
to the commons, declaring that the behaviour of Sir 
John Iloiham had been the greatest indignity ever 
heaped npon him, the more so as Sir John “ liml 
justified his treason and disloyalty by pretence of an 
Older and trust fiom them, which his majesty was 
confident they would not own, hut would bo highly 
sonsiblo of tlio Hcaudal .ho had hud upon them, as 
wdl as of his disloyalty to his majcbty.” 'J’ho 
mussago not being immediately replied' to, Charles 
dospatobed a second, more urgent one, to tiiu memhore 
of both houses of pailiamont. “He was so much 
oonoorned iu tlie undutifiil affront he had received 
from Sir John ITolham, at Hull,” his majesty lyroto, 
“ that ho was impatient till ho rccoivtd justico from 
ihem, and was compelled to call ^ain for an answer; 
being confident, however, that as they hud bam so 
careM tf» have put, though without his consent, 
a garrison into tlio town, to soenro it and his maga- 
tiuoB of war against any attempt of the papists, that 
Ihey never infendod to dispose and maintain it 
against him, their sovcrcigh. Theroforo, ho requirad 
, thorn forthwith, the bnsinoss admitting of no delay, 
that they would take soriio speedy course that the 
said fi>wn wfth all its magazines might bo imme¬ 
diately doliveml up to him, and that such sevoro 
exemplary proceodmgs sliould be against those 
persuns wlip had offered tliat insupportthlo affront 
and injury to him, as by the law was provided.” Till 
this was done, ho “ would intend no business what¬ 
ever, other than the business of Iieland.” 

The extraordinary missive, marvellous compoxind ol' 
frankness, importinenco, dnd duplicity, finished with 
the startling assertion that tho wal^^* towns of the 
kingdom belonged to tho sovereign, the same as all 
peVsonal property holongtid to its owners. Hy being 
shut out of Ilull, his majesty stated, he was “•brought 
into a condition so much worse than any of his 
Hubjects, that while tliey all enjoyed their privilege, 
and conid not have their possessions dftturbod, or 


how he had lost tiioso privilegesand it was his 
intention “ to tiy all possible ways, hy the help of 
Cod, the law of the land, and tho affection of his good 
’subjects, to recover them, and to vindicate himself 
from those injuries; and if he should miscarry therein, 
be dunild be the first sovereign jof the kifigdom that 
had foiled.” It was a little constitutional question, 
of his majesty’s “titles" to his “possessions,” 
whioh, there could bo no doubt, clearly demanded a 
iettlsment. | 

The answer Jo the kings second message followed 


very qnickly in an unanimous address of tho twa 
houses of parliament, prefaced hy a declaration 
drawn up by the lords. In the latter his majesty 
was told, with a tone of sleranoss never yet displayed 
hy the peers, “that Sir John Ilotham liad done, 
nothing but in obedience to the command of iK)lh 
houses of parliament, and that the declaring of him 
a traitor, boiag a member of the ilouse of l^mm«ins, 
was a high breach of tho privilege of parliauK'ut; 
and, l»5ing without duo process of law, was against 
tlje lilxsrty of tho subject and against tho law of the 
laud.” Ine address following this declaration was 
very explicit, as well as elaborate, aiming to contro- 
veit point hy point tho strange hgal and constitutional 
piinciples laid down by llie king. After doolaiing 
tliat the two houses of piihamcnt wore prejairod to 
accept tho jofuwil of the govcinor of Hull to lot his 
majSsly enter the plfu;o as tlioir own act, tlio docn- 
raout wont on to say that it was not only irrational 
to maintain tliat this or any otho? town in tho realm 
wore ,royal property in tho same sciihO as a niaii’S 
goods, house, or jovvols wore his own; but that such 
a claim in it.srlf foi incd the liosis of a woi so than 
oriental despotism. Tho address fnrthor argued that 
“ though tho king may bo entrusted with, public 
proiierty for tho common good, the powois dologal,ed 
to him by llio coinmnnity arc under llic control of 
tho nation;" that “ tho oironcous maxim infused into 
princes that their kingdoms aio thoir projicily, ami * 
that they may do with them what they will, ns if 
thoir kingdoms wore made for them, and not they 
for thoir kingdoms, is tlio root of all their subjects’ 
misery, and of all tho invasions of their just rights 
and libortios;" that “tho king is merely entrusted 
with the foi-ts and magazines of wty for the gonoial 
good, and that tlie crown jewels themsolves comjiose 
a part of this trust, being pliuiod uiidoi his command 
only for public uses;” that “ as those trusts aro for 
tho common good, so ought they to bo excroisod hy 
tho advioo of both houses of parliament, authorized 
by tho nation to soo thorn proporly dischaTgod and, 
finally, that “even if it snoiild bo admitted, which 
was impossible, that liis nuijosty had a juopeity in 
tho town and magazines of Hull, yet tho parliament 
was entitled to disiKiso of his property, as well as 
that of Ifis subjects, in snob a mauuer as to secure 
tho kingdom from danger.” 

doing on to combat the motive of prccidcnts 
which mo king had put forward, tho address argued 
with deep sagacity that it was v<dn to urge preoo- 
donts, since tho reprosentativos of tho nation in 
parliament assomhltd might, upon hotter grounds, 
mako prooedonts for posterity than thoir anooBlors 
had'done for them; and that if there jn’ero no pioco- 
donts in thoir favour, it was moiely hocanso there 
had not hitherto been oouuifcllor^ who attempted to 
alienate tho people from parhomenj^ and infuse 
into tl^em Jisohedicnco to the fundamental laws of 
the realm, sacred guards of tho freedom of tlio 
nation. “ Were there ever/’ tho addi-oss concluded, 
*‘8uch practices to- poison the people with an ill 
apprehension of the miiiiament? Were there ever 
such inflmtations and Asandds laid upon the pio- 
oeedings of TOth houses ? V'' le there over so many 
and no great breaches of privilege? W'eio there 
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ercr so many and dcspora^) designs against the 
parliament and tno momlxjrs thereof? Jf we have 
done more than onr ancestors have done, we also 
have suffered more than ever they have suffered. 
And yet, in point of modesty and duty, we shall not 
^ield to the Iwet of former times, and we shall put 
this in issue, whether the highest and most unwar¬ 
rantable* preoedonts of any of liis majesty’s pre¬ 
decessors do not fall short and much bt'Iow what 
has been done to us in this patliament; and, on the 
other side, whether, if wo should make the highest 
precedents of otnor parliaments our patterns, there 
would be cause to complain of want of modesty and 
duty in us.” Charles made no rejoinder to the 
address, hut immediately after receiving it, on tljo 
12Lh of May, summoned a mcoting of all his adherents 
at York, and declared “ that he was resolved, in 
rcgaid of the public distempers, and the neighbour¬ 
hood of Hull, to liavo a guard for his person.” Jn 
the wake of this declaration, “ the king,” says 
Clarendon, r “ aptwinted such gentlemen as, were 
willing to list themselves into a troop of horse, and 
made the piince of Wales their faiptain, and made 
choice of one regiment of the trained hands, con¬ 
sisting of about six hundred, whom ho caused, every 
Saturday, to bo paid at his OAvn charge.” The step 
was equivalent to a declaration of war, and conisideicd 
as such by both houses of imrliamont. 

• As soon as the weighty intelligcnco arrm*d in 
London, the commons, in conjuni-iion with tho lords, 
formed themselves into a gi-and Committee, to take 
up tho gantlet thrown down by the king. After a 
short but excited debate throe rcfolutions wore 
resolved upon and passed tho same day, tho 20 th of 
May. The first ran: “It appears that the king 
intends to make' war against the parliament, who, 
in all their consultations and actions, have proposed 
no other end unto themselves but tho care of his 
kingdoms, and the performance of all duty and 
loyalty to his person.” On the resolution being put 
to the vote, it met with sharp opposition; hut, as 
reported by D’Ewos, “tho hotter and moie violent 
spirits prevailing in number, tliequestion was carried 
affiniiatively, although there wore many negatives 
against it. Notwitliatanding that, upon Mr. Tym’s 
motion, seconded by myself, the woide‘sconced by 
wicked counsel ’ were added after the word ‘ king.’ ” 
'The next two resolutions passed “ with little or no 
difficulty.” 'Iliey wore: “Tliat whensoever the 
king makoth wa»- iijxm parliament, it is a breach of 
tho trust reposed in him by his people, contrary to 
his oath, and tending to tho dissolution of tho 
governmentand “ that whosoever shall servo or 
assist him in such wars, are tmitors by tho fufida- 
mcntal laws of this kingdom; and have been so 
adjudged by two acts of parliament, 2 Biub. 11. and 
11 Ten. IV., and ought to suffer its traitors.” 

Tho jiassin^ of the three resolutions, definite reply 
to the war declaration of the king, was tho si^ial for 
ma«iy members of the court party, in both the upper 
and lower house, to nin away to York and openljf 
range themselves under the banner of Charles. Ammig 
, tho first who took this step wore lidward lij’de, Lord 
Falkland, and Sir John Oulpoimr. All tblce had been 
playing a very doubtful ami undignified part in the 


IIouso of Commons since the Ring’s flight ftoia 
London, acting os if they dW not approve many ol 
tho doings of his majesty, while yet everybody know 
that they wore his advisers, and in constant and 
uninterrupted communicalion with hiw. Hyde, the 
leading man of tho three, and suspected author of 
many of tho proclamations and edicts issued by 
Charles, had arranged to follow his royal master 
before it bod come to a completo broach between 
him and tho parliament, hut ho remained longer 
at Westminster for tlic puiposo of drawing others 
away from ytailiament and over to the king’s side. 
His aim more eapooially was to soduco the lord-keeper 
of tho groat seal, Sir Edward Littleton, not so much 
on his own aoconnf, he himself being obnoxious to 
tho king for his moderately hl>cra1 opinions, hut to 
get possession of tho syrnwl of executive authority 
entrusted to his hands. 

After long secret negotiations, Littleton was 
induced to give his promise to join tho i-oyaliste at 
York; however, when tlw moment arrived for the 
flight, he still hesitftted, which led the king, who felt 
more and more anxious to procure the great seal, to 
hiivo recourse to a measure of considerable boldness. 
In tlio middle of ^lay, a day or two after ho bad taken 
the final stop towards civil war by enrolling tiooiw, 
Charles dos))atcbod one of bis bedcliambor grooms, a 
daiin% youth named 'rhomos Eliot, to London, with 
instniotions to got tho great msiI from the lord- 
keeper, if poasihlo by fair words, but if noeossary by 
force. ELot executed his commission with as much 
skill gs audacity. As soon as arrived in London, 
0-1 the 22hd of May, ho obteined a private audience 
of Sir Edward Littleton, and info mod him of his, 
master’s orders; and finding him unwilling to fulfil 
his demands, locked tho door of tlio obamlior. Cocked 
a couple of pistols, and threatened to blow out his 
brains. For this argument Sir Edward was unpre¬ 
pared, an(P hc.sitating no longer, delivered up tho 
seal, which tho king’s messenger carriotl off at once, 
in furious ride, to York. There remained nothing 
for the lord-koep^r but to follow his assailant, being 
too deeply engaged in tho intri^ios of tho court 
[larty to answer for tho pasf; and in the afternoon of 
tho 23rd of Miay, tho announcomont of his flight was 
made in tho upper house of parliament, cjeating much 
consternation. It was shared in by the commons; 
while in tho city there was a sort of panic for twenty- 
four hours, many of tlio people holding that' all 
authority m the state rested with the actual jiosscssor 
of tho en^aved ^tarap with which the bodchamhor 
groom had nm away. 

Edward Hyde, Loid Falkland, and tlio oHier .prin 
cipal momhers of tho court party in the House of Com¬ 
mons, took to flight immediately after the lord-keeper. 
Hyde, soon to Ihj Lord Clarendon, shrewdest of tho 
knot of political adventurers who resolved to throw 
in their fortune with tho king, had been closely 
watch^ for some time by tho leaders of the popular 
party, hut managed^ to make his escape at toe last 
moment hy a soiftowhat vulgar display of cunning. 
Feigning to he vepr ill, ho obtainefl on tho day of 
Thomas,Eliot’s arrival in London the speaker’s leave 
for a short absontM) in toe count ijy, and went to 
gonceal himself at a ftiend’s house ^noor Oxford, a 
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littio away from? |Jbo northern road, along which he 
meant to fly. Here he stayed, till learning that both 
the great seal and the lord>keeper had got away 
safely, when he himself slowly and watchfully crept 
towards the horth, not however going directly to the 
king, so as to compromise himself inevocamy, but 
stopping at a distance from the royal camp,* and 
remaining in tho meanwhile in daily and almost 
hourly correspondence both with his friends at York 
and in London. His absence being noticed in the 
House of Commons, inquiries weie madb after him, 
when tho speaker informed them “that Mr. Hyde 
had acquainted him with bis going into tho country 
to recover his health by fresh air, and tbit Dr. Wins¬ 
ton, his physician, liad certified that he was troubled 
with the stone.” Oh lliis, (IcorgoTeard, member for 
Barnstaple, expreasod his belief “ that Mr. Hyde was 
troubled witli nfi. other stone than tho stone in his 
heart, and therefore he would have him sent for 
wbor^er he was, for he was confident that he was 
doing them mischief wherever ho wag.” * 

The motion was thrown out by tho comftmns, on tho 
good ground of not giving any undue importance to 
men who treated the misiortnncs of tho country as a 
political lottery; but tho lords acbjd otherwises and 
on the 2r>th of May, two days after the flight of 
Littleton, they ordered that an account shored bo 
taken of all tho peers who had absented tbom.solves, 
without pemission, from their duties in parliament. 
Tho list having been made ont, it was found that it 
compiised thirty poors, besides the lord-keeper, 
namely, one duke, ouo marqni.s, sixteen parls, and 
twelve lords, all of whom wore summoned, by letter 
.and proclamation, to appear at Westminster by' (ho 
8th of June ^'J’wenty one made no rc])ly', indicative 
of tbefr being still engaged in watching the obb and 
flow of the tide before casting their foi tune upon tho 
waters. The other nine, the calls of Devonshire, 
Dover, Monmouth, and Northampton, and Lords Cape], 
Coventry, Kioh, Howard of Charlton, and Grey do 
lluthyn, returned a oomraon answer, stating that they 
had gone to tho city of York by order of the king, 
and intended to remain there by the same authority. 
The peers decided by' a unanimous vote to com- 
munieato the letter to tho commons, aitd on tho 11 th 
of .Juno tho matter was debated in tho lower house. 
Auer a lengthened discussion, the speaker put tho 
question, that the said nine lords had offered an 
affront to tho parliament by going to York and not 
returning back when summoned, and that J.boy might 
justly bo suspected of furthering a civil war in the 
kingdom. Many being against the putting of this 
question, the house divided on, it, appointing “ Mr. 
DenzU Hollos and Mi’. Cromwell tellers for tho ayes.” 
The ay'es having l>eon found to number 109, and tho 
noes 61, the house declared the nine lords who bad 
espoused the cause of the king traitors to tho com¬ 
monwealth. . % 

Both sides now entered into active preparations for 
the seemingly inevitable war. Charles had followed 
up tho levying of troops in Yorkshire with the 
despatch of commissions of array, in his own name, 
through all the counties, and the two houses of 
parliamont now %i their turn ordered that tlio militia 
ordinance, passod a short time before, should be pn% 
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into^ execution. Bothathe royal emissaries and the 
parliamentary commissioners exerted themselves to 
the utmost to c.arry out the orders with which they 
wore ontmsted, as well as to defeat their antagonists, 
and the result was no littio disturbaneo, confusioq,, 
and distress in tho qniot homestoads of England. 
'I'he turmoil was heightened by constant change of 
sides among deeding men in the counties, the result 
partly of unscrupulous bribery, and partly of great 
politic^] vacillation. In Loicestovslnre, which was 
believed to be devoted to tho popular cause, Henry 
Hiistings, a younger son of tho oarl of Huntingdon, 
came forward all 'on a sudden and boldly proclaimed 
the king’s commission of array, in defiance of tho two 
mombors. Sir Arthur lleselrigo and Lord Grey, who 
had come as parliamentary commissioners to organize 
the militia. In Bnckingnainshiro, one of tho great 
strofigholds of liberal opinion, parliament oncounterod 
a still more unexpected diflSculty. On the 14th of 
Juno, John Hampden ropoitod ffi the house that a 
general muster of the newly-raised militia of his 
county was to take place within a few days, but that 
Lord Paget, tlio lol'd-lioutcnant, who had taken an 
active part^n the measure, and was believed to bo a 
firm adherent of tho popular party, had run away to 
York. He therefore moved that cither a new lord- 
lieutenant might bo appointed, or that tho deputy 
lieutenants might he empowered to fulfil his functions., 
“We all wondered,” Sir Siinonds D’Ewes recorded 
in his diary, “ at tho Lord Paget’s mean and unworthj 
spii'it to go to York to the king, having ahwuiy 
mustered the eonpjy. Mr. Hampden and otliois woio 
appointed to draw up an order.” Like many of his 
noble friends. Lord Paget not long after ran hick to 
Westminster with ns much celerity as lie had taken 
in galloping to York, evidently quite unable to find 
out which way the wind was blowing. A fine 
specimen of a somewhat numerous class, the Buok- 
inghanishiro lord-lieutenant incuned no very groat 
obloquy by tho twirls ho executed; tho woret tlvat 
happened to him was being laughed at by his 
colleagues in the upper house. “AJy Lord I’agot,” 
wrote tho carl of Itadnor, a kind of D’Ewes among 
the poors, “in tho beginning of this parliament was 
>ory fiorv against the court; but afterwards ran away 
from the parliament with the old earl of Bristol, and 
remained a fiery courtier till the tide began to turn, 
and thou warps off from the king. About 1641, 
coming to the court, talking with the queen, ho 
boasted much of the power of tho country lords, and 
said, ‘Madam, wo sro as strong as Sampson!’ ‘My 
lord,’ replied tho queen, ‘ I oasily believe it, » oing 
you, want not among you the jawbone of an ass.’ 
Ever after ho was nicknamed ‘ Sampson.’ This lord 
htiid a long lean ffieo, not differing in length from tliat 
of an ass.” • 

.Although both houses of parliament were now 
roused 4o considorablo energy, tho king was yet more 
active, if not more snocessfal in his war preparations, 
Jhan they. On tho Ist of May ho published his 
commissions for tho array of the nortnom counties, 
and the^fijllowing day tho spirit of tho “Cavaliers” ^ 
was ohoorerk by ^ arrival in Keimingham creek of ' 
a small vessel froifl H'dland, beoring stores of arms 
and ammunition Ben^ by the qucim. Tfenriotta 
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Mori^ after aellingor pawnin^tho greater part of the 
English, regalia, nad managed to fit out we vessel, 
■wlaoli dio oaptized “ Tfio Providence,” in spite of the 
jealons watching of several parliamentary envoys, 
who, aware of the task in which she was engaged, 
tried hard to prevent both the disposal of the 
national property and the stirring-up of civil war by 
calling f(» the interference of the Pntch'government. 
The latter felt well enough disjwsed towards p cause 
so much in haimony with their own great battle for 
civil and religious liberty; norertholoss, the autho¬ 
rities of the republic either had not, or professed not 
to have tlie power to prevent the glittering diamonds 
with which her majest.y of Engird had absconded 
from finding their way into the outstretched hands of 
the eager pawnbrokers of Amsterdam, nor the gold 
advanced by them from flowing into the hands of 
other dealers, in exchange for powder and buIIotB, 
ships and ships’ stores. To make np for their laxity 
in this respect, the nilers of the Dutch commonwealth 
treated the queen herself with the utmost disdain. 
“They showed,” wrote one of the companions of 
Ilcnriotta Maria, “ no rospoct or veneration for her 
royal person; they entered her presence writh tln*ir 
hats on; throw themselves on chairs close to her; 
stared at her from under the brim of their heavy 
beavers; and flung out of the room without bowing or 
•speaking to her.” The queen, though feeling deeply 
hurt at the treatment, accompanied at times by judo 
speeches broadly insinuating that she had stolen the 
diamonds whicn she was selling and pawning, nc\pr> 
theloss continued her task-woik, •the*first fruit of 
which was the running of “ I’ho Providence ” from 
Amsterdam to Hull, and np the Humber into Eonning- 
ham creek. • 

The arrival of the little vosfol despatched by his 
consort was such a joyful event to Chailes, that he 
celebrated it the next day, the 3rd of Juno, by hold¬ 
ing a great review of his followers and adherents 
at Ileyworlh Moor. It was far more numerously 
attended than the king had forosoeu, a crowd of nearly 
a hundred thousand men, citizens of York, on foot 
and on horseback, peasants, farmers, and freeholders, 
onoireling the Isnly of his own partisans, nuinbnring, 
with the trained bands enrolled under the loyqj banner, 
not above two thousand. At tlio commencemesnt of 
the review it was reported to Charles that a jKslition 
was being oirculatcil among the crowd, which, in 
humble and afieeaouale terms, entreated him to 
banish all thoughts of civil war, and to make his 
roconciliation with the parliament. To put a stop to 
tho “extreme insolence” of the multitude, the 
Cavaliers rodo iu upon tho groups of people, sjiateliing 
copies of tho petition from the hands of the readers, 
and doclaiing to all that^tho king would never con¬ 
sent to receive the •document. Qiorles himself, to 
prevent lieing^ddressed by any of his suhjecls, spurred 
quickly along the linos of his armed partisans; hut 
before he had come 4o the end, a gentleman of about 
thirty years of age sprang forwaid from tbe ci-owd,» 
bent a knee, and laid the dreaded jiutition on the 
pommel of his majesty’s saddle. Seeing th|p raovo- 
ment, the king roughly urged his horse*onward, to 
trample upon tte intruder. However, the petition- 
buarer was of fim mould, keeping tho animal at toy, 


and leaving Charles to turn aside«mth a scowl. It 
was the first, but not the last*timo his majesty set 
eyes upon tho Yorkshire gontieman, whoso name, as 
he learnt by-and-by, was Sir Thomas Fairfax. 

Tho total of his forces having swolloif, by gradual 
accumulation, to between three and four thoOBalld 
men,' Charles nominated his lord-chamberlain, the 
earl of Lindsey, commander-in-ohief of the army, 
with Sir Jacob Astloy, a man of some military 
experience, as major-general under him; and m con¬ 
junction with them drew up a plan of operations, the 
first part of which was tho taking of llull._ But 
toforo marching to tho attack of the place which he 
hod been coveting for many months, and which, in 
the opinion of Thopias May, “ did allure him to for¬ 
sake tho parliament sitting at London and visit the 
north,” tho king had recourse to another extraordinary 
piece of fraud, Tho attitude of the population at the 
review of Jleyworth M(X)r h&d created in him fppre- 
hensions of qjooting with resistance on the part of the 
people in his first aggressive enterprises ; and to lull 
tho excitoinent of tho masses to sleep, no loss than 
detain parliament from making any decided efforts to 
Eecnro Jiidl, ho got all tho men of note who had 
rallitld around hifet to issue a joint declaration pro¬ 
testing his love of peace, and solemnly denying all 
warlito designs and preparations. Tho extraordinary 
doenmont, bmring the date of Juno 15, 1642, ran as 
follows: “ We, whoso names are underwritten, in 
obedience to his majesty’s desire, and out of the duty 
we owe to his majesty’s honour, and to truth, being 
hero upon, tho place, and .witnesses of his majesty^ 
frequent and earnest declarations and professions of 
his abhorring nil designs of making war upon his • 
parliament, and not seeing any colour of prepar;ptions 
or counsels that might reasonably beget the belief of 
any such designs, do profess before God, and testify 
to all the nforld, that wo are fully persuaded that his 
majeaty hath no suoh intention, but that aU his 
eirdoavonrs tend to tho firm and censtaut settlement 
of tho true Protestent religion, tho just privilogos of 
parliament, tho litorty of tho subject, and tho law, 
peace, and prosperity of thi%kingdom.” 

I’o this declaration, as base in correeplion as form, 
no loss than forty peers, groat oflSeors of state, or 
intimate advisors of tbe king, sot their names, con¬ 
spicuous among them being those of Edward Hyde and 
of Lor d Falkland, tho latter referred to on all occasions 
as tho very soul of honoifi*, and tho one among all tho 
partisans «f the royal cause whose character was 
without blemish. "In lees than a foi tnight after the 
issue of the solemn declaration of peace “toforo God 
and all the world,” Charles set his troops in movement 
upon Hull, he himself marching at tho head of them, 
accompauiod by Hyde, Falkland, and the rest of hie 
political and military advisora. The total forces 
under his command amounted to about throe thou*, 
sand foet and ono thousand horse, and tho numbers 
toing doomed insufficient to lake tho town by assault, 
the king resolved ieamcloso it from all sides, so as to 
reduce it by starvation. For this purpose ho began 
by employing t he greater part of his infantry to out 
trenches to divert tho current of fresh water that 
ran to Hull,” while the cavalry took ^ssession of tlfe 
ibads loading to the town, interooptin^ all communi- 
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Oalabtit and postulg tin every whera royal proclamatiaas 
J^t^rdiotiog, on pain of death, to carry provisions 
thither. To the governor and ganiaon tno attack 
thus treacherously made came entirely unexpected, 


parliament,” Thomas May, “perceiving the king’s 
intentions and endeavours, and knowing him to be in 
person within an hour and a halfs march of the town, 
Living first sent throe messengers, one after another, 
with humble petitions to him, who wore all laid fast 
by the king and not suffered to return, called a 
oounoil of war, in which it was debated whether or 
not they should permit the enemies to march near tlio 
town with their ordnance, holding them play fivm off 
the wall and ouiwoiks, until the tide came to its 
height, and then draw up the sluice and lot them 
swim for tlieir lives. But a more merciful advice 
p^ev)|ilod, which was,‘for prevention of so many 
deaths, to draw up the sluice presently, having the 
advantage of a spring tide, and drown aU the country 
about Hull.” The plan was carried out with the 
greatest success, all the inhabitants of the town and 
neighbourhood acquiescing cheerfully in it, on upceiv- 
ing the governor’s assurance lliat “ whatsoever 
damage they received thereby should bo repaired, by 
the authority of pailiament, out of the estates df those 
persons who bad been most active to assist the king 
in his desigiib.” 
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BEVUntnV KISSTEtt, 


The stoTj' of the siege of Hull, first notable event 
of the civil war, was noted down by “ the socretaiy 
for tho parliament ” in detail, and with much graphio 
,powor. At the first approach of the king, “ Sir John 
Hotham by letters informed the parliament Ih what 
condition the town was, desiring only, so it might 
speedily be done, a supply of money and victuals, 
with five hundred men. Upon w'hicL by command 
of parliament, drums wore beat up in Ixmdon, and 
other adjacent places, for soldiers to bo sent to Hull 
by sea. The ea?l of Woiwick was desired by tli^ 
[ jonsus to send two of tho kinu’s ships from tho Downs 
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to Hull, to do as Sir ^ohn Hotham slionid direct for 
his best assistance. And Sir John Meldtum, a 
Scottish gentleman, an expert and bravo commander, 
was appointed to assist Sir John in that service, llio 
king’s army were not confident to carry tlie town 1^ 
plain force, making fhoir approaches with great 
difficulty aijd disadvantage, and those for tho most 
part in tho night time, when undiscovorod they burnt 
two mills about the town. They thoroforq, had re¬ 
course to subtlety, and knowing somo within the 
wails fit for their purpose, a plot was laid to fire tho 
town in four places, which, whilst Ihe soldiers and 
inhabitants wore busy in quenching, two thousand of 
tho king’s army should assault. The sign to those 
within die town, whqp to fire those places, was when 
they discerned a fire on Beverley Minster ; it should 
bo Assurance to them within tho town tliat tliey 
without wore ready for the assault. But this treason 
had no success, being discovorijd by one of the in¬ 
struments, and confessed to Sir Julm Hotham. 
Tholownsmen of Hull wore so far provoked by lois 
treacberous design of their enemies, and so much 
animated against them, that they all entered into 
pay, and rfow tho walls would not contain tliom. But 
five hundred of the town, conducted by Sir .Tobn 
Meldrum, issued out, about the end of July, upon 
their liesiegers, who, seeing their approach, proiiaied 
courageously to receive and encounter them. Bnf 
they were but a small part of the king’s forces which 
were resolute to fight; the other 
part, which oonsisted of the trained 
•bands of that country', were not 
forward to bo engngod against their 
neighbours. The king’s horse, and 
most resolute assistants, seeing 
themselves deserted by the foot, 
retired as fast as they could to 
Beverley; but Sir John Meddrum 
pursued them, slow two, and took 
thirty prisoners in the pursuit.” 

The end was disaHtious for tho 
king’s paitisans, or “ Leaguers,” os 
they were often deneminatod. “Not 
long after,” says Thomas May, 

“ when the supplies fiom London 
anived at Hull, Sir John Mel¬ 
drum, with a greater force, made 
so fierce a sally upon his enemies, 
as caused most of the leaguers to 
retire disoidorly, one and twenty 
of them being slain, and fif'een 
taken prisoners. Sir John Mol- 
• drum, tollowing thq advantage of 

his success with a swift motion, arrived suddenly 
at a leaguer-town called Aulby. between three and 
four miles frem Hull, where tno king’s magazine 
was kept in a bam, in which was a great quantity 
of amiliunition, powder, and fire-balls, and certain 
engineers employed there for making of fireworks. 
*Sir John suddenly set upon it in the night, drove 
away tho guard, who consisted most of trained 
bands, and other Yorkshire, meJi, bearing no groat * 
afiection to the war, and therefore ran more speedily 
away, leaving their aitus behind, them. Much 
of the ammunition and arms they took away with 


of tho king’s ships from the Downs I of the ammunition and arms they took away with 
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lliem, fired the ham, the powder, and fireworks, 
and what else they could not carry wilh them, 
and returned safely again into Hull. Then the 
Wng, calling a council of war, and considering the 
in success of his proceedings, and the preoionsnosa of 
that time which he consumed there, by their advice 
resolved to break up his siege before HuJI and march 
away.” Before Charles had made good his retreat 
from Hull, a dooisivo vote was passed at Wesinrinster. 
On the 12th of July it was resolved, on the motion 
of Henry Morten, member for Berkshire, and ye- 
poitor of tlio “Commiltco of Lords and Commons 
appointed to provide for the safety of tho kingdom,” 
that “ an anny shall bo forthwith raised for the safety 
of the king’s person, the defence of both houses of 
parliament, and of those who have obeyed their 
orders and commands, and for tho preservation ofithe 
true religion, the laws, liheitios, and peace of the 
kingdom." By a unanimous vote of both houses the 
(•■ommand of* the parliamentary army was intrusted 
to the earl of Essex. * 

Next to the anny, the thotighte of tho leaders of 
tho Honso of Commons wore turned towards the navy. 
Most of tlio common sailors were known to*bo wminiy 
attached to the parliamentary cause, but this was 
loss tho case with the officers; and even as regarded 
Jhe lord high admiral, tho earl of Warwick, there 
Vas K)me uncertainty as to whether he would not 
prefer taking orders from York instead of from West¬ 
minster. Charles, with his usual lashness and want 
of judgment, settled tho doubt by superseding War¬ 
wick, and coiifon-ing his place np5n Sir John I'cn- 
ningtan, a goixi sailor, who had long served as vice- 
admiral, but for yai ions canscs, among otheis his re- 
tiograde jxilitioal opinions, had made himself highly 
unpopular. 'I'ho king had no sooner taken this step, 
wlu’u tho House of Commons reinvested Warwick 
with tho command-in-chiof, who ihoronpon hesitated 
not a moment to execute his powore and chase his 
liated rival from tho scene. Having summoned the 
captains and chief offieei-s of tho vaiious ships to give 
in tlicir adhoicnco to parliament, all obeyed except 
live. Captains Baily, Pogge, Slingsby, Wake, and the 
roar-admiial of the navy, who declared that they 
were under orders from tlic king to obey Bir John 
Pennington, and could follow no other command. 
After giving in tliis doclaiation, the five captains 
made preparations to desert with their voseols, but 
Warwick wa.s on tho alert. “lie came to anchor 
about them,” noted Thomas May, “and having begirt 
them, sximmonod them; upon which three of them 
came in and suhmitM, and two only, Captain 
Slingsby and Qiptain Wake, stootl out. The earl lot 
fly a gun over them, and turned the gloss upon them, 
BOiiditig bis boat, a^id iinKfflt of the lioato in the fleet, 
to let them Jfnow their danger if they came not 
williin lhat snaco.^ But so peremptory was their 
answer, lhat the saijors grow impatient, and although 
the ' had no arms, assaulted- them, seized upon their 
oaplains, lieing armed with Iheir pistols and swords,* 
struck their yards and 'topmasts, and brought them 
to the earl. I'hus, by the wondoiful coiyag(f of these 
unarmed men, the business was ended without effu¬ 
sion of any blood, when the earl woe ready to give 
fire upon them.” 


-h 


WitHn a few days after the ,earP of Warwick lafl 
rasumed the command of the royal nayy, the Jpss of 
it was brought painfully home to ttie king by an 
event of some importance. Henrietta.Alana, still 
busy in the Netherlands pawning crown jewels and 
buying guns and gunpowder, by the <ud of wbioh 
she meant to rebuild too edifice of abBolutisra in Eng¬ 
land, had fitted out another vessel, full of ammunitkm 
and war material of all sorts, and despatched it to 
Newcastle. The vessel, called “The Lion,” com¬ 
manded by a brave old sailor, Captain Fox, got safely 
out of tho Zuyder Zee, and was ncaiing toe Englisn 
coMt, when it was caught by adverse winds and 
driven into too Downs, in sight of Warwick’s fleet. 
Being summoned to surrender, Captain Fox at first 
refused, and was about to engage in battle, intending, 
when driven to extremity, to sink his ship, when 
the mutiny of his English,crow compelled him to 
strike his nag and submit at discretion. Vast litotes 
of gunpowde*, and no less than forty-tv\ o great pieces 
of brass oidnanfte wore found in “Tho Lion,” the 
capture of which for a moment disconcerted tho whole 
of too king’s movements. 

By,a mere chance it failed having a still more 
momentous result* by depriving Cliarlcs of too aid of 
an ally destined to play a very conspicuous part in 
the progress of the civil war stirred up by toe royal 
faction. There embarked in “Tho Lion,” when 
setting sail from Amsterdam, a nephew of Charles, 
one of toe eight sons of toe unhappy “ Winter King,” 
Prince Kuport. Ho was a youth of twenty-three, of 
lik'le eduflation, hut fond* of chivalric and warlike 
exercises; and this, and his impetuous character, 
brought Henrietta Maria to think tha't ho would*! 
make a capital general in too service of her censort, 
fit to how down all enemies of too throne, and to 
stamp out too plague of parliamentary government 
on the soil* of England. The queen accordingly en¬ 
listed Rupert, who expressed too most eager desire 
to fight his uncle’s battles; and surrounded by a train 
of Fi-ench and other foreign adventurers, including 
his brother Moritz, the yonngjprinco stai-ted in “ Tlio 
Lion," with tho blessing oB Henrietta Maria on bis 
head, and all toe gold she could spare in his pocket. 
All went well for tho first twenty hours, while “ The 
Lion” was scudding along toe lake-liko Dutch 
lagoons; but the sceno changed after the vessel of 
Captain Fox had got out into the open ocean, and 
went danoit^ about on long North-sea waves, lashed 
into foam a strong north-easter. Tho fiery valour 
of too warlike son of tho “ Winter King,” ready 
to annihilate at a stroke all too rebclfi against toe 
authority of Uncle Charles, now collaped on a 
sudden. Prince Ruprt declared to Captain Fox that 
ho felt abjectly miserable; that ho repented the 
hour ho had set foot on board “ The Lionand toat 
ho wished he was dead, or, preferably, to be again* 
on shofe, away as far ds possible from too ugly jump¬ 
ing North-sea waves. It was in vain that Captain 
Fox tritd to break *to6 despondency of his august 
passtngOT by using all his sailor ©loquonco, even 
giving his word of honour tliat the naughty waves 
would bdrnve bettor by-and-by, if Ojfily'his big bn <iriM 
y-ould have a little patience. But toe prince refused 
all consolation, .and insisted on bomg taken bai^. 
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i imaiediately to »l\p green Dutch shore* into the rural was taken out of the castle and carried into the field 

peace of cows, and cheese, and buttermilk. There a little on the back side of the castle walk The 
remained nothing but to obey the orders of Buport, likeness of the standard was much of the fitshion 
as he had been invested by the cjueen with the supreme of the city streamers used at the lord luayor’a 
oojtnmand of the expedition, and hm highness and show, having about twenty snpportcis, and wp 
friends accordingly were landed again on the third t»rri^ in the same way: on tho top of it hung a 
day after starting. “The Lion/’ continuing her flag, tho king’s arms quartered, with a hand pointing 
voyage, was captured in less than a week, leaving the to crovfn, which stood above, with tho moth^ 
nephew of King Charles under a full sense of the ‘ Give Csosar his due.’ Tho names cf those knights- 
advantages of being soa-siok at tho right time. baronets who were appointed to bear Iho standaid, 

, I’he capture of “ Tho Lion” was a sore grief to tho namely the chief of them, -w'ore Sir Tlionuis Brooks, 
'king, and, in his exasMration, he resolved once more Sir Arthur Hopton, Sir Fiancis Wortley, and Sir 
Upon rushing forwara,immediately into battle with Robert Dodington. Likewise there wore throe troops 
his opponents. Driven back from Hull, he remained of horse to wait upon the standard, and to hear tJio 
for ft few weeks at York, gathering around him all same backward and forward, with about six bnudred 
the Roman Catholic squires of the uorl hem counties, foot soldiora. It was*conduotod to tho Hold ingiuat 
and as many adventm-ers, English and foreign, as state, his majesty and Rrinco Rupert, whom his 
could be got under his severe financial straits; and majesty had made Knight of the Garter, going along 
havime collooted, by dint of groat efforts, a train of with it, witli divers other lords and gentlemen of his 
Ivfo fhousand persons, ho sot out to perform an ox- majesty’s train, besides a great dtnnwny of horse and 
ploit half warlike and half theatri^l. Jt was the foot,«in all to tho number of two tfiou^nd. So sf jn 
raising of tho royal standard at Nottingham. Disre- as tho standard was set up, and his majesty and the 
gardiug tlio of having commenced hwtilitics ever other lords placeiT about it, a herald of anns made 
since lus arrival in the north, and shedding tho blood ready to ptihlish a proclamation, declaring tho ground 
of a great many of his subjects, Charles took ftp the and cause of bis majesty's sotting up of bis standard, 
attitude of a deeply-injured sovoroign, finding himself namely, to suiipross the rebellion of tho carl of Essex 
suddenly face to face with rebels against his auUiorily. in raising foi cos against him, to which he roquiiod 
After issuing various proclamations, professing, os tho aid and assistance of all his loving subjocis lint 
usual, tlie greatest love for his people, and deepest before tho tiumpetors could sound to make j)roelama- 
attachment to parliamentarj'^ government, and throw- tion, bis majesty called to view the said r>roclainatioii, 
ing the whole blame of tho distnich'd government of which being given him, he privately read the samo 
the kingdom upon lialf a^ro of “ traitoys" in tho over to himsPlf, ajid seeming to dislike some passages 
House of Commons, Chailos sot out from York, afid, therein, -called for jion and .ink, and with liis own 
at tho head of his two thousand retainers, slowly ad- hand crossed out and altered tho same in some plat es, 
vanc^d towayls Coventry, under tho walls of which I and then gave it to tlte hoiald, who pioelaiined Iho 
he sot up a regular camp. Here lie was joined by same to tho iieoplQ, though with some difiieulty after 
I’rince Rupert and his brother Moritz, who had Ids majesty’s corrections. After tho reading thereof 
managed to get across tho North sea in f, temporary tlio whole nuiltitudo threw up their hats, and cried 
calm, and,ft'cioioing at the boldness of the deed, ox- ‘God save tho king’’with other such like cxpios- 
hihited the fiorcsait mood, rosscssing all tho impet- sions.” 

uosityof his unhappy father, but qpUrely wanting Ins It was higbly characteristic of Charles to call fur 
education, his maimera, and his other estimable qnali- pen and ink and correct his proclamation in the very 
ties, Rupert came into Jlngland like a compound of sight of his aimed followers ranged in battle array. 
Dutch boor and knight-eiTant of tho middle ages, The same unreadiness marked all liis snhsequont 
utterly ignorant of tho peojilo, and looking down upon proceod^gs after tho Nottingham ceremonial. Ro- 
tVra as upon a crowd of seifs, who might bo crushed turning to tlio camp liefoiu Covcntiy, he made a 
under the hoofs of his war-horse. He Jtad not been languid attempt to seize tho city; but seeing that 
many days with Uio king hefoiu his superior physical iho inhabitants guarded their gates well, and replied 
vigour assorted its natural ascendancy, and Chiules, to his eloquent summons to surrender by still more 
as wavering and irresolute as ever in Jjis life, was eloquent shots from the walls, ho quickly drew back, 
dhiwn along helplessly by his netv»companion. Thus and took up fresh quarters some miles away, at Sf uie- 
uftole and nephew sot out together for the gieat loigh, near Warwick. Tho hasty retreat caused much 
dramatic performance at Nottingham. discouragement among tlie partisans of the royal 

It was altogether a curious and striking scone, tlie cause, and had the immediate effect of tho council of 
setting-up of the royal standairi and formal proclama- the king itself splitting into two sections; tho one, 
tion of civil war. “ Mondav, being tho 22nd of headed by Prince Kupcit, advosatin^ an imm^ialo 
August,”sajrs Rushworth, “ in tlio moining the kingloft attack of tlio parliamentary forces whi«h weio slow] j? 
his forces before Coventry, and with some Iwds and advancing from tho south, and the other, under iho 
others in company rode to Loioestor, where he dinod earl of Southampton, advising rfurthor negotiations 
that day at tho abbey, tlie countess of Devonshire’s (with a view to peace. At the first snggo.stion of 
hotue. Presently, after dinner, tho king again took negotiations/the king got violentiy angrj ; but tlio 
hone, and, with his company, rode to Nottingliara, very n^xt day he wheeled round, and consented to 
where was great preparation for the setti^-up of tho the dospatcJi ^ commiteiouers to London, appointing* 
standard Imt dOT, as was formerly appointed. Not for the purpose the earls vf Soutliampton and Dorset, 
Jong after thotkmg’s coming to town, the standafil and Sir John Culpeper, mombor for Konl, rocontly 
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arrived in the royal camp. The tihreo started in 
groat haste on the 26th of August from Nottingham, 
carrying with them an important document in the 
shape of a royal message addressed to both houses of 
pyxliament. 

The message was in singtikr contrast with all the 
proclamations, letters, addresses, and oflior public 
utterances of Charles since his flight fronv the capital. 
“ Wo have with unspeakable grief of heart,” it ran, 
“long beheld the distractions of our kingdom.* Our 
soul is full of anguish until we may find some remedy 
to prevent the miseries which aro ready to overwhelm 
this whole nation by a civil war. And though all 
our endeavours, tending to tlm composing of these 
unhappy differences betwixt us and our two houses of 
parliament, tilmugh pursued by* us with all Zealand 
sincerity, have bwn hitherto without the success we 
hoped for, yet such is our constant and earnest dkre 
to preserve the public peace, that we shall not be dis¬ 
couraged from using any expedient which, by the 
blessing of tlib Ood of mercy, may lay a firm fotmda- 
tion of peace and happiness to all our good subjects. 
To tliis end, observing that maby mistakes have 
arisen by the mostagos, petitions, and answers betwixt 
us and our two houses of parliament., which happily 
may bo prevented by some other way of tieaty, 
wherein the matters in difference may be more 
clearly underatood and moie freely transacted, we 
thought fit to proixmnd to you tliat some fit persons 
may be by you enabled to treat w'rh tlie like number 
to bo authorised by us, in such a manner, and with 
such freedom of debate, as may jjest 4end to that 
happy conclusion which all good men desire; namely, 
file peace of the kingdom. Wherein, os we promise, 
on the word of a king, all safety and cncouragomont 
to such as shall ,be sent unto us. if yon shall choose 
the place where wo aro for the treaty, which w'o 
wholly leave to you, presuming the like care of the 
safety of tliose wo shall employ, if you shall namo 
another place; so we assure you, and all otir good 
subjects that, to the best of our undorstandi ig, no¬ 
thing shall be therein wanting on our part which 
may advance the true Protestant religion, ojipose 
pojKisry and superstition, secure the hiw of the land, 
upon which is built as well our just prerogative as 
the property and liberty of the subject, confirm all 
just jiower and privileges of parliament, and render 
us and our people truly happy, by a true understand¬ 
ing betwixt us and our two houses of parliament. 
Bring with you as finn '‘osolutions to do your duty, 
and let all our people join with us in onr prayers to 
Almighty God for his blossiag iqion the woik. If 
this propositir u shall be rejected by you, wo h|ve 
done our dui.y«go amply that God will absolve us 
from the guilt of any of that blood which must be 
spilt. A 11(1 what opinion'soover other men may have 
of our power, ixe assure you nothing but our ohiistiaii 
and pious care t6 prevent the effusion of bl<X)d hath 
begot this motion ; ^nir provision of men, arms, and 
money being such as may swure ns from further 
violence till it please God to open the eyes of our 
people.’ 

• It was a task of no slight difficulty t* ttfe gioat 
political leaders in the House of Commons to decide 
how to deal with tliis extraordinary oommunicaiion. 


There could not be the least douljtt ia the mind of 
any one that the king’s message was a tissue of 
hypocrisy from beginning to end; aijd that while 
holding o\it the olive branch of peace, he was arming 
with all his might, and straining every nerve to gain 
his objects by bloodshed. Charles evidently bad a, 
double object in view in suddenly adopting the advioe 
of his peace-loving councillors and entering upon 
negotiation that of gaining time for further ornm- 
raonts, and the still more imjwrtaut one of throwing 
the whole responsibility of the-terrible internecine 
contest which W was preparing upon his opponents.. 
The latter aim he himself aoknowledgro, very 
imprudently, by stating that if his propositions be 
rejected he would hold himself absolved “ from the 
guilt of any of that blood which must be spilt,” ^ Thus 
there was loft to the, representatives of the nation no 
other choice but that of either burthening Uiomsolves 
with a fearful charge, or of jdaying into the ha^s of 
the king by submitting to bo toyed with durnig«a 
period of the ‘highest importance, and staying, in the 
very crisis of attaira, their preparations for defence, 
while lie was oomplcting his means of attack. It 
was a most perplexing, no less than most serious 
dilemma, and to,eaoajie from it retjuired all the 

f iolitical sagacity of Bym and the other leaders of the 
iboral^puiy of both houses. The result of their 
deliberations was tho vote, by unanimity, of a most 
judicious reply to tho king’s mosaago, a model of 
high statesmanship. “ May it please your miyesty,” 
ran tho document, “ tho lords and commons in par¬ 
liament as^mbled, having^ received your majesty’s 
mdisago of* the 25th of August, do with inuoh grief 
resent the dangerous and distracb-d state of the 
kingdom, which wo have by all means endeavoured 
to prevent, both by our several advices End potiljons 
to your majesty, which have been not only without 
success, bu^tliere hath followed that, whidi no evil 
counsel in former times hath produced, or any ago 
hath seen, those several proclamations and declara¬ 
tions against both tiie houses of iiarliament, whereby 
their actions are * declared treasonable and their 
persons traitors; and theroujwn your majesty bath 
set up your standaixJ against* tlicm, whoreapon your 
majesty hath pfit tho two houses of parliament, and 
in them this whole kingdom, out of your protoctio^. 
So that, until your majesty shall recall those procla¬ 
mations and declarations whereby the eaii of Essex 
and both houses of pailianient, their adherents and 
assistants, and all su(m as have obeyed and executed 
their commands and directions according to their 
duties, are declared traitors, or otherwise deliuquente, 
and until tho standard, sot up in pursuance of the said 
declarations, be taken down, your majesty hath put 
us iuto such condition that, whilst we so remain, we 
cannot, by tho fundamental privileges of parliament, 
the public trust reposed in us, or with the general 
good an^ safety of this^kingdom, give your majesty 
any other answer to this message.” On receipt of this 
uduress Chafles onco^ore foil into aj> excess of fuiy, 
and sending instructions un<lcr his privy signet to 
his cOiTimissjonors of anay for England and VVales, 
commanded thorn to pursue tho earl of Essex and 
the forces under his command as »“rebels” and 
“Araitors.” In reply, parliament quietly passed an 
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order directing '^ssox to sweep the rabble gathered 
nnder the Nottinglmm standard to all the winds. 
ITie commons felt that war conld no longer be pre- 
rmited, and the only desire and prayer was that it 
might be spfecdy and^swift." 

Essex put himself in movement at the beginning' 
of September, making St. Albans his head-quarters. 
The parliamentary army under his ordera numbered 
nearly fifteen thousand men, the greater part of them 
men of the middle and working classes, well armed 
and equipped, and in good discipline, forming in 
eveiy respect a contrast to the half noble, half Ix^gar 
crowd that had mustered under the royal banner. 
All the chief posts under Essex had been given to 
military men of tried reputation devoted to the liberal 
cause. The command of the foot soldiers was mado 
over to Sir John Meyricfc, who bore the title of 
sei^eant-major-general; that of the horse to Sir 
William Balfour, called •lieutenant-general; and that 
of*the artillery to the earl of Peterborough, denomi¬ 
nated general of the ordnanca An officer of Hugue¬ 
not extraction, Philibert Emanuel dd Bois, was 
lieutenant of artilloiy, and another, John Dalbier, 
quartermaster-general. The rest of the general 
officers wore Sir Gilbert Gerrard, trsasurer-at-wSr, Dr. 
Isaac Dorislaus, advocate of the army, and Lionel 
Copley, muster-mastor-general. There were twenty 
regiments of foot under as many colonels, including 
general officers, and seventy-five troops of horse under 
as many captains. Many members of the House of 
Commons, and a great number of wealthy and dis¬ 
tinguished noblemen we^e serving in Ijhe parlia¬ 
mentary army. Loid Wharton was colonel of ^o 
• ’6th regiment of foftt; Lord Brooke of the 9th; Lord 
Maiidoville jf the lOlh; DenzU. Hollos, member 
for DorchoBter, of the 13th; and John Hampden, 
“ fatlier of the coimtiy,” and father of liberty, of the 
20th regiment. Names quite as eminent were to bo 
found among the captains of horse. Loid Brooke 
commanded the 6th troop; Jjord St. John the 8th; 
Sir William Waller the 15th; Alexander Pym, 
eldest son of the Icftdor of the House of Commons, 
the 29th; John Ilothaj^, member for Scarborough, 
theSOlh; Nalhaniol Fiennes, member for Banbury', 
the 37th; Sir Arthur Hosoliigo, member for Loices- 
t^hire, the 43rd; Walter Long, member for Ludger- 
shall, the 59th; James Fiennes, member for Oxford¬ 
shire, the COth; and Oliver Cromwell, member for 
Cambridge, the Cl'th tioop of horse. Another Oliver 
Cromwell, eldest surviving son of the ^ember for 
Cambridge, was serving as oornek in the 6th troop, 
under Lord Brooko. Tho royralists themselves acknow¬ 
ledged that tho •' traitors*’ in tho House of Commons 
were terribly in earnest. 

The. troops collected nndor tho banner of Charles 
wore, by tlio time the pailiamentary army had taken 
,the field, nearly as numerous as those commanded 
*by the earl of Essex. But th§ only valuable qioition 
of them was the cavalry, composed in part of tho 
nobility and gentry of the negthern, western, and 
midland counties; while the infantry, forming in 
numbers about one half of tho royal forces, was the 
merest scum of the population, fond of plundering 
(defonoeless oitizbns, but not at all fond of fighting 
battles, and hoVi together by no other ties than those 


connecting bands of rubbers. With artilloiy the king 
was tolerably well provided, but both his horse ana 
foot were ul supplied with arms and ammunition. 

“ Tho foot,” according to Clarendon, “ all but three 
or four hundred who marched without any weapem 
but a ondgel, wore armed with muskets and pikes, 
and had bags for their powder; but in the whole 
body there was not a pikeman who had a cnrselet, 
and very few musketeers who had swords. Among 
the horse tho officers had their full desire if they 
were able to procure old backs and breasts, with pots 
and pistils, and carabines for thoir two or throe first 
ranks, and swords for the rest; themselves, and some 
soldiers by their examples, having gotten, besides 
thoir pistols and swords, a short pole-axe.” 

When raising his stSindard at Nottingham, tho king 
invested Kobert Bertie, earl of Lindsey, with the chief 
com’mand of his troops, giving him tho title of field- 
marshal; but iminraiatoly after he mado Prince 
Rupert general of tho horsey Vith Mwor to act 
entirely independent of Lindsey, tlius creating 
virtnally two heads for his army, or rather three, he 
retaining to himself the right of giving orders regards 
less of both prince and earl. The two latter hated 
each other cordially, not merely like rivals, but as men 
antagonistic in every feature of their characters, and 
with nothing in common hut lovo of licentiousness. 
Robert Bertio, as described by Lord Clarendon,, 

was a man of great honour, and spent his youth 
and the vigour of his ago in niilitaiy actions and 
commands abroad; and albeit he indulged to 
himself great liiwrties of life, y«t ho still pre¬ 
served a . very good reputation with all men, and 
a very groat interest in his country, •is appeared by 
tho supplies ho and his son brought to tho king’s 
army.” Prince Rupert was a person of voiy dift’or- 
ont stamp. His temper,” the duke de Grammont, 
French ambassador, reported homo, “ had a violence 
which ho scorned to control; his person was large, 
his carriage awkward, his manner was sometimes 
polite to excess, and sometimes bnifal. His coun¬ 
tenance was dry and harsh, oven when ho wished 
to soften it, but in his fits of ill-humour it was truly 
infernal.” Rnpert could speak but little English 
when arriving in the country; ho nevertheless en¬ 
riched ftio language at once by a now word, not 
previously known—the word “ plunder.” In return 
tho jTeople bestowed upon him tho name of “ Prince 
Robber.” 

After remaining about a week, at St. Allians, 
organizing his forces, Essex marched forwanl to me t 
the royal array, in coiifoimity with the orders of 
mr^aiuent. These wore embodied in four clauses, 
The first ran: “ Yon shall carefully restrain all 
iuipielies, propbanenoss and disorders, violence, in¬ 
solence, and plundering in ^ourssoldiers, as well by ! 
strict and severe punishment of such ofibnees as by 
all othci* means which you in your wisdom shall 
think fit.” Tho second inslruetion was: “Your 
Jordship is to march with such forces as yon think 
fit towards the army raised in his majesty’s name 
against the parliament and kingdom. And you shall 
use you! utmost en^vours, by battle or otherwise, ’ 
to rescue his majesty’s perj- n and tho persons of tho 
prince and of tho duke oi York out of tlio hands of 
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those desperate persons 'who ^are now about them.” 

Essex was ordered in the third clause: “ You shall 
take an opportunity, in some safe and honourable 
way, to cause the petition of both houses of pail in- 
pent [praying for the king’s return to London] to be 
presented unto his majesty; and if his majesty sliall 
thereupon please to withdraw himself from the forces 
now about him, and to resort to the paniiamont, you 
shall cause all those forces to disband, and sliall 
serve and defend his majesty.” And fourthly :* “ You 
shall publish and declare that if any who liave been 
so seduced by the false aspei'sions cast upon the pro¬ 
ceedings of parliament as to assist the king in the 
acting of those dangerous counsels, shall willingly, 
within ton days after such publication in the army, 
return to their duty, not doing any hostile act within 

the time limited, and join themselves with the parlia- than an hour ton thousand men sto^ ready to assert 
ment in defence of religion, his majesty’s pei'Son? the England’s right to civil and religious liberty in a 
liberties and laws of the kingdom, and privileges of first great encounter of arms, 

parliament, with their persons and estates, as the At two o’clock in the afternoon the whole If the 
members of both houses and the rest of the kingdom royal troops,* foot, hoi so, and artillery, had arrived 
have done, that the loi'ds and commons will bo ready, at Edgohiil; Kftig Charles in the miilst of them, on 
upon their submission, to receive such persons in a splendid war-horse, clad in Complete armour, over 
such manner as they shall have cause to acknowledge whach hung a black velvet mantle with the star and 
they have been used with olemenoy and favour.” George. Having posted his guns on an elevated 
Armed with these instructions, which clearly defined position, he ordered the infantry and cavalry to de- 
both his military and political duties, the parlia- soend the hill towards the enemy, who was advancing 
^mentary general passed onward in slow marches, from Boynton, and had come to within a mile and a 
*taking possession, first of Northampton, and then half. In numbers, the two armies now lacing each 
of Coventry and Warwick, when' he left garrisons, other wore not nearly equal, for while there wore 
and next marching upon Woroestei. The latter city, some fourteen thousand men fighting under the 
which had been made fur a while the •head quarters king’s banner, there were not more than ten thousand 
of Trince Kuport, was taken after a sharp fight o» the otKer side. Moreover, the Boyalista posse^ 
between the Icing’s horse and the vanguard of the greatly the advantage of ground, they leaning against. 
imrliamentaiy fcurces, so that the two armies were the hill, while tlioir opponents were in the plain, to 
now nearly face to face. For a few days they kept which l^nefit was addra that of a strong wind at their 
watching each other, and then engaged in battle. back. But their main superiority was lii their heavy 
On Wednesday, the 19th of October, news was cannon and the absence of it in the parliamentary 
brought to the earl of Essex that Charles, who army; omfto supplement the need, B^ox,had to em- 
had been staying for some time at Shrewsbury, where ploy all his strategic skill and warlike exporiebce. 
he had ostahlit&ed a mint, and was coining money His army consisted of eleven regiments of foot, forty- 
and issuing proclamations, was advanomg in person two troops of liglft horse, and about seven hundred 
to the south, evidently bent upon outflanking his dragoons. The main body of bis cavalry, twenty* 
opponents and ofiboting a diversion by threatening four troops, under commSsary-goueral Sir James 
the capital. To prevent tliis, Essex resolved to set Kamsay, a Scotch officer, were placed on rising 
out immediately from Worcester in pursuit* ■without ground on the left wing, piotocted by several com¬ 
awailing the arrival of his artillery, which had been imnies of musketeers, while the rest of the horle, 
left behind, owing to the negligence ol the principal oummanded by Sir I’hilip Stapylton,- wore divided 
officer in chargje of it. In order to escort the cannon into throe ro^meuts, and formed on the right wittg. 
which was coming up, throe regiments of foot soldiers The foot, which occireied the centre, were drawn ttp‘ 
and ten troops of horse were left in Worcester, and in tliree bfigades.. On the right, in the van, was. a 
with the rest of his forces Essex started eastward on brigade commandtri by Sir John Meldrum, and eom- 
Eritlay, and on Satui-day, between nine and^ten pored of the regimonts of Iiord Eobartes and Sir • 
o’clock at night* reached Koynton, a small market William Constable; and on the loft a brigade made 
town, six miles from Warwick, and about midway up of fonr reriments, under the orders of Lord 
between Banbury oyd Stratford-on-Avon. Here the Wharton, Sir William Fairfox, Lord Mandeville, and 
earl intended, to rest his army daring the Sunday, Sir Henry Cholmoley. The Boyalists were drawn . 
to await the arrival of his train with its convoy of up with almost all their horse in the right, whore* 
horse and foot; bat,the king, who was only some six I'rinoe Kuport oomman'&ed, opposing Sir James Bath-' 
or seven miles off, frusteated this plan by morching, say; on &e loft tj|,ero wore mainly foot soldiery ■ 
tivon him at once and offering battle. In doing so, among ihfm the *kmg*8 regiment of guards^ known 
'vCharles acted against the advice of his older offie^s, ftom tlieir dress as the “ Bed liegimoat,” led by Lord 
* foJlqwing mainly the counsel of Prince B«{fort, taho Wflloughlgr D’Eresby, son of the <»rl of Ltndsey. 

'• in^stod that, the opportunity of the efiemy being Thekmg’s t^p of mounted^guar^ oommand^ K 



Accordingly, at daybreak on Supday, the 23rd of 
October, the king put his whole army in moveaheat, 
and between ton and eleven o’clock Prince Bupi^ 
with the vanguard arrived at the top of Edgchill, a 
ridge overlooking Koynton an^ the yal* of Sr© 
Horse. He was surprised on seeing the patrBaT 
mentary forces march out of the town and form into 
battalions at the moment he came to the brow of the 
hill. Essex, with all his officers, had been attending 
divine service in the moniing, when in the midst-of 
tho service some peasants of the neighbourhood 
brought tho carl intelligence that tho royal troops 
wore in advance upon him, and distant but a few 
miles. The earl did not interrupt tlie sermon, but 
listened attentively to tho end, said his prayers, and 
then called his soldiers to battle. In little more 
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firae the royal •^prson for the day, and to charge 
under Prince Rupert,* who aBsignod them the first 
place on his wing. All the centre of Charles’s army 
was composed of foot, drawn up in nine great ^dios, 
and formingi three-brigades, under Sir Nicholas 
Byron, Colonel Richard Fielding, and Colonel Harry 
Wentworth. Sir Jacob Astley, the king’s major- 
general, had under his orders the whole of the in- 
lantiy, the earl of Lindsey, actual commander-in- 
chiefi preferring to fight at the head of his own 
regiment, on account of a desperate quarrel with 
i Pwnce Rupert, who had come to treat him with the 
greatest insolence. The old soldier loudly expressed 
his longing to j ush into the thickest of the battle and 
to die, since live ho could not with honour. His wish 
was to be fulfilled. 

The battle oomtncnced at three o’clock with an 
adTOnoo of the right wing of the royal army, and 
simul^oous discharge -of cannon, rrinco Rupert, 
dashing forwaixi with impetuosity, immediately threw 
the parliamentary left in confusion, and Icvoral of the 
regiments here, composed of young recrliits, at once 
turned and fled. It was in vain that Lord Wharton, 
Sir William Constable, and other ofRcers, endeavoured 
to maintain discipline in their ra^ks, and sh-y the 
rotreat. Under the iuflnonce of a wild panic, the 
fugitives refused to obey orders, and, tramping.back- 
' -ward, drew with them the rear brigade, com¬ 
manded by Colonel Essex, a chivalrons youth of high 
promise. Left alone, witli but a few officers around 
aim, the colonel was fonxsd to seek his way as best 
he could to the right van, whore ho chained bravely, 
and fell mortally wounded in a gallant attempt 
. retrieve the honour of his regiment. The horse on 
the parliamentary loft wing did not stand' their 
ground much' better than the foot, but their flight 
was not entirely due to causeless panic, but tho ofi- 
spring, in part, of treachery. Ono of t.lie..ooloneIs on 
this side. Wring the name of Sir “ Faithful ” For- 
tesoue, had been for some time in secret negotiations 
with Charles, and having concluded these, an4 won 
over a sufficient number of his 'men with money 
from tho new Shrewsbury mint, the gallant officer took 
the opportunity of liu^rt’s impelnoiu advance to 
go over witli his whole troop to the'KoyaliBts, and 
joining in tho charge with them. Sir Faithful did 
ndl get all tho reward he expected from his pei-fidy; 
for his men in the oonfiuion foigot to take off the 
orange scarf worn by tho soldiers of the parliamentary 
army, in consoquenoe of which they wore fired into, 
at first by the party they wisliod to join ’ and after- 
-wards, when fairly rolled up with them, by their 
former comraxles, .who, naturally furious at tho 
treachery, killed the greater number of the troop. 

The rush of the deserters nevertheless had a very 
ill effeot upon the whole of tho division commanded 
by Sir James Ramsay; for bewildered at tho unlooked- 
I *for flight of their comrades, ,and doubtful 9 f each 
other, tiiey were tmable to meet the fierce sWk of 
I Bnpert’s cavalry, ind having firqd off their carbines, 
• they wheeled right about, abandoned their mus- 
: ket^rSi and rushed galloping down from ,the high 
ground upon which they had been placed, directly upon 
a regimmit of f(*t, commanded by Denzil Holies, the 
: inomber for IXychester, ono of Charles’s “ ti'aitors;? 


Holies and his officer8*mado great efforts to rally the ' 
flying horse,.and succeeded with three troops; but 
the rest nished along madly, and, breaking through tho 
regiment of foot, galloped on to Koynton iu such 
jxvnio as to carry away' by slioev impetus theiy 
oommander, who had to ride two miles before ho 
could extricate himself. The fugitives were hotly 
pursrted by ■•the royalist horse as far as the town, 
whore the natural instinct of Prince Rupert’s men 
created’ a sudden and nnoxpootod diversion. They 
smelt “ plunder ” in tho long rows of carriages and 
waggons drawn up in the stieots and market-place of 
Koj nton; and forgetting everything eke, they threw 
themselves from their steeds and eagerly broke open 
lids and boxes, shaping the most attractive of tho 
contents into interesting bundles of movable pro¬ 
perty. ITio occupation of nniking those bundles, 
punlued with much artistje skill, lasted for nearly an 
hour, and had the oonsoquonoe of saving tlio parlia¬ 
mentary army from defeat, add of saving King 
CiiarloH tho trouble of making Iris triunfphant entry 
into London, victorious over all fnends of liberty 
and other traitors. ‘ 

While Rupert’s horse wore busy at Koynton, de¬ 
priving by their absence tlio king of the most valuable 
part of his army, the fate of tho battle was being 
decided on the slopes of EdgohiU and in tlio Vale ot 
the Rod norso. On tho parliamontaiy left wing tlio, 
gallantry had been all with the Eo 3 'alist 8 , but on tho 
right, both tho military skill and tho courcqyo of tho 
contending parties was noai ly equally divided, leav¬ 
ing victory te bo tho result of a sovoro contest. At 
the commencement of the stnigglo, while Sir James 
Ramsay’s horse were being dnven back by Prince 
Rupert, Sir Philip Stajiylton pushed forward slowly 
but determinedly with tho right wing of tho |)arlia- 
nientary forces, tho men advancing in a solemn, 
stubhoiii mood upon the enemy, encouraged by tho 
word of their officers. Among those wore various 
notable men. Captain Nathaniel Fiennes, Sir Artliur 
Heselrigo, Ijoid Grey of Oroby, and Captain Oliver 
Cromwell. Tho member for Cambridge, coramapding 
a troop in Essex’s own regiment, was foremost in tho 
charge, which, from commencing with subdmKl force, 
gradually increased in vigour till it broke every 
opposing element. * Falling upon a regiment of foot 
with p'oen colours, they utterly routed it, and next 
rode into a small battery placed in the rear, tho 
gunners within which wore put to tho sword and tho 
cannon nailed up. "Whilo tliis was being done, Sir 
William Balfour came up with tlio rest of tlio jiaijia 
mentary horso on the right wing, and all combined 
fell,upon tho centre of the royalist army, charging 
in tho first instance the king’s Rod .Regiment. It 
was scattered in an instant, and nearly every man 
taken or slain; the commalidertlaufl Willoughby, 
was tanen prisoner, and tho etandaisd-bearcr. Sir 
Edward Vomey, hewn down and his slandai'd seized. 

The two regiments of Danzil HoUfS a*id Colonel 
.Jlallard, which their oommanders after immense 
efforts Imd succeeded in rallying, now came on and 
olq^igod side by side ■with tho victorious right wing. 
EverywAereithe Royalists g^ve way, and everywhere 
they were cut down. Sir .\rtlinr Hosolrigo’s cui¬ 
rassiers, nioknamed “ lohstoiu,’’ from their dross, and 
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Lord Groy’a troop of horsof did great execution, 
■wholly destroying one of tho best disciplined bodies 
of the king’s infantry, called the lUue Kogimeiit. 
For a short time Cliarles himself, with his two sons, 
^he prince of Wales and duke of York, were in im¬ 
minent danger of being made prisoners; and they 
wore saved only by the report that Kupert’s horse 
wore returning, which created a momentary con¬ 
fusion. The final issue of tho struggle, it was felt 
on both sides, had come to depend entirely'on the 
reappearance in tho field of the king’s right wing; 
but the troopers of rrinco Kuport were still occupied 
in ransacking boxes and waggons, and before tliey 
had finished their task, tho fierce game of war was 
played out. It was past five; tho battle had been 
luglng for more than two Imurs, and the falling 
twilight iominded Ike fighters on both sides to stay 
their bloody work for tlie .day. Tho parliamorftary 
troops of Essex, foot and horso, had exhausted all 
their ammunition, find tlie Iloyalists were scattered 
about in isolhted groups, leaving both armies weary 
of the contest, and both uncertain of victory. With 
tho falling darkness, the struggle ceased by tacit 
consent, and the king’s soldiers retired iji tolerable 
order over tlio hills which they had crossed at noon, 
■while tho earl of Essex kept possession of tho Vale of 
the Ecd Horse—more than ever reddened by the 

^ blood of some four or five thousand dead and wounded 
str^own over it. Late at night, among tho camp fires, 
many a I’uritan preacher lifted h'v voice in the Red 
Vole, descanting upon tho “goodly Sabbath-day’s 
worl^” tho battle of Kdgebill. • 

Virtually, tho battle of Edgehill was won by the 
parliamentary army, but tho oarl of Essex did not 
piirsno his advagt^e, partly for want of military 
genius, and partly out of timidity. Ho was fully 
aware how narrow had been tho margin, and how 
almost accidental tho circumstanocs which separated 
his doubtful victory from a real defeat, and was 
unable therefore to summon up courage to follow tho 
enemy, oven after tho legiiiients which ho had left 
at Worcester had come to his aid. They arrived 
early on the Monday morning, and although nearly 
all tho chief ofScers, foremost among thorn .fohn 
Hampden, enti^eatud him to push forward at once and 
to scatter tho disorganirsed royal forces, Essef resisted 
their importunitieH, and so far from attacking tho 
king, withdrew some troops that wore standing in his 
way. Charles was r ot slow to turn tho inactivity 
and sluggislinesB of his antagonist to pi’ofitablo use, 
and assuming the air of a victorious general, he at 
once marched upon tho fortified town of Banbury, 
which he was allowed to take without resistance, 
and fr(nn thtm^o leisurely made his way to Oxford, 
one of the strongholds of the royal cause. For a 
moment it seemed u|j if he felt inclined to still holder 
metmuros, hy^ either throwing himself towards the 
capital or by ofTering another ohallongo to tjjio par¬ 
liamentary army, b^t bo ^^top|>ed short in his aggres¬ 
sive attitude, cowed, piolrably, by the intensely hostiloa 
spirit of tho country populati.m' 

While supplies of all kinds wore readily and cbi^r- 

U fhlly furnished by the peasantry to the pwliatuentery 
troops, they concealed and carried away from the 
Royalists all provisions for man or horse. As siat^ 
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by one of tho fervent adherents of (lharlos, “ Tho very 
smiths hid themselves, that they might not be cora- 
pelled to shoe horses, of which m those stonoy ways 
there was great need.” According to tfie same 
authority, the hostility of the ^^coplo was owing, not 
so much to any deep-seated dislike of tho cause or 
person of the king, but to a “prejudiced” ill-will 
against tho soldiery fighting under the banner of 
Charles, notably tho horsemen of Prince Rupert. The 
“ prejudice ” of tho population of nine-tenths of all tho 
towns and villages of England was to believe “ that 
the Cavaliers were of a fierce, bloody, and licentious 
disposition, and tliat they committed all manner of 
cruelty upon the inhabitants of those places where 
they came, of which robbery was the least.” It was in 
consequence of this feeling, that, on the arrival of the 
royal army at Edgehill, “ there were very many coiu- 
auios of common soldiers who had scarcely eaten 
read in cight-and-forty bouts beforeand that after 
tho battle, “ many of the men who straggled iiRo tho 
villages for 1-efreshraont were knocked on the head 
by the inhabitants.” No doubt the country people 
had taken close measure of both “ Roundh^s ”—as 
the parliamentary troops, on account of tho closely- 
cropped hair of ofScers and soldiers of tho I’uritan 
mrty had come to be nicknamed—and the “Cava¬ 
liers.’’ -Leaving alone principles, tho simple difier- 
ence botwocn them was that the “ Roundheads " paid 
for what they required, which was more than was 
doeinod necessary by tho “ Cavaliers ” iii genei'al, and 
the men of “ Prince Robber ” in particular. 

Tho menacing position ^ken up by tiro king after 
tlto battle of Edgehill, coupled with the hesitating 
hebaviunr of the earl of Essex, bad a'... immediate and > 
marked effect upon the proceedings of parli^ent. 
On the 4th of July a “ Uommitteo of Safety^’ Irud 
been appointed, in whom the executive was rested, 
comprising^ five members of tho upper house, tho 
earls of Essex, Holland, Pembroke, and Northumber¬ 
land, and Viscount Saye and Scle, and ten members 
of th^ House of Commons, Pym, Ilampdon, Holies, 
Marten, Fiennes,* Pierrepoint, Glynno, Sir John 
Meyrick, Sir Philip Stajiylton, and Sir William 
Waller. Tho first actions ol the Commitlco were of 
a very cnoigolSo nature, Pym and liis friends ruling 
tho deliberations and giving them a sort of repuhlii^n 
character; hut tire doubtful issue of tho imirortant 
contest of arms in tho Rod Horso Vale made the new 
government, as well as parliament itself, split into 
two parties, tho one advocating a more vigorous 
continuatioii of Uio war, and the other renewed 
negotiations with the king. 

The section in tho House of Corqmuns which hod all 
along oppsed the resort to arms, comprising Edmund 
Waller, John Seldon, Sir Simonds H’Ewes, Sir Ben¬ 
jamin Budyard, and others of inferior talent, some of 
them secret partisans of the king, and others men of no 
parliouiar convictions,^ow came forward all at onco* 
in a very loud manner, insisting that a final effort 
should be made to shf d fur ther offusion of blood. The 
loader of the parly, Edmund Waller, long in corre¬ 
spondence with Charles, and who liad obtained his 
leave to stay at Westminster and serve him theret 
showed himself most active in tho prosecution of tho 
scheme for renewing negotiations; ani]|hi8 efforts wore 
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auooesBful so far iuduoo a majority in the House 
of Commons, made up shiefiy of wavering members, 
to consent to new proposals being made to the king. 
On the 3rd of November, eleven days after the battle 
of Edgehili, ta petit^ for peace to his majesty, 
couched in most conciliating terms, was forced on hy 
the house, notwithstanding the cnergetio opposition 
of Pym, Strode, and others, whom Sir SimondsD’Bwos 
in his “Journal” characterized as “fiery spirits.” 
These was now a ^eat opportunity for ■ the king to 
prove his constantly professed love of peace, and to 
regain the lost love of his subjects by ending in one 
Stroke, wise no less than magnanimous, the endless 
misery of internecine strife. But magnanimity had 
as little entrance in the narrow and compressed mind 
of Charles as wisdom. He could boor reverses, like 
all small men, bat could not boar sucooss; and the 
merest gleam of it now onco more made bim in- 
tolcmbly haughty and despotie. 

HuvAig passed a resolution beseeching peace, the 
next step of the commons, voting, in conjunction with 
the lords, was an aitplication to the kin^ for a safe- 
(tonduct for some members of both houses to act as 
commissioners. The request was replied to by 
Charles in a very insolent strain, lie,granting it,’but 
only on condition ot the envoys not being “ traitors,” 
or excepted from paidon in any of his numerous 
'proclamations. There was a groat revulsion of feel¬ 
ing among both poors and commons, but especially 
the latter, when the royal message came to bo read. 
However, the “ moderate men,” as Sir Simonds D’Ewes 
called bis party, in opposition to the “ fiery spirits,” 
prevailed onco again, and it was voted by a small 
majority that a list of the names of the commissioners 
should bo forwaidod to his majesty. The list had 
none 6iit “ iiTodorato mennovertholoss, one of 
them, Sir John Kvolyn, mombor for Blechingloy, was 
not deemed sulfioicntly moderate by Char]|‘S, and ho 
refused to sanction Lis nomination. It was enough 
to exasperate all but the absolute partisans of ^e 
royal cause; and the king’s decision being made 
known to the two houses of parliament, it was decided 
that thq refusal of his ma|o6ty to admit Sir John was 
equivalent to a rejection of peace proposals. How¬ 
ever, at the next sitting, the “fiery itpirits” wore 
onco more outvoted, and the “ moderate men ” carried 
a r^lution to the effect that the prayer for peace 
should be sent on to the king, and tliat Sir John 
Evelyn, though having been duly appointed, should 
bo left to his own liberty to go or not os he thought 
fib Thereupon the member for Blcchin^oy forth¬ 
with, “ in an excellent speech,” as described by Sir 
• Simonds D’Ewes, dc^jlared his intention to waive his 
right of going, after which the other commissioners, 
fi.ve in number, the earls of Northumberland and 
Pembroke, and three oommoners, at once sot out to 
lay their humble petition at the feet of his majesty. 

Charles bad advanced in the pieanwhile—jin(prdor, 
as it seemed, to quicken the zeal of his friends the 
“ moderate men ”—from Oxford t<\C’olnobrook,on the 
borders of Buokinghamshiro and Middlasox, and it 
was here that he received, <ai the 11th of November, 
the parliamentary envoys; and having made some 
vague a8SuraDooe'’of his willingness to effect a peace, 
told them finall;^ that he would be ready to receivo-i 


distinct propositions at* Windsor Custlo, whither ho i 
was going to move. With this reply the commis¬ 
sioners returned to parliament, which then resolved 
to send Sir Peter Killigrcw, member for Westlow, a 
zealous royalist, with an address to the king, renewing^ 
the offers of peace, aud at the same time entreating 
his majesty to order a cessation of hostilities during 
the time of tlAs treaty. Sir Peter started in all haste j 
on Saturday, the 13th of November, but had not got 
further *on the road than Brentford when ho was 
stopped by armed men on horseback. They were 
“ Cavaliers ” under the orders of Prince Rupert. 
While the king was standing encamped with his 
army in Buckinghamsliii-e, his majesty’s nephew was 
doing a little business on his accoimt by exploring 
the westom part of the metropolitan county, and < 
levying forced contributions upon the inhabitants. 
Rupert, and his men had discovered that the nearer 
they came to London the more profitable became i 
their peculiar mode of making war'; and now, resting ! 
withimten miles of Qroshiim’s Exchange, Iheir hearts, 
wore yearning to teach the now woid “ plunder ” to ; 
the citizens of the Capital. It was thus the king’s 
Cavaliers came tramping up the high road through 
Brentford, arresting the errand of Sir Peter KiUigrow ' 
and the transport of the olive branch from West¬ 
minster to Windsor. 

Rupert’s Cavaliers had made good propai-ations for 
getting as far as possible into the gold-jxived regions 
of tho city. They had with them not only their 
carbines and swords, but some small field batteries, 
and in the aftomooji of tho day when Sir Peter was 
stopped, tho sound of their artillery was distinctly 
heard all over London. The earl of Essex, who had 
come up with a poition of his army &r the protection 
of the capital, was sitting in parliament wlion tho 
dim roar of cannon fell upon his ear, and leaving I 
hastily, he took horse and galloped off on tho western 
road. IIo found skirmishing going on all along tho j 
river bank between Stra«d-on-the-Groen and Brent¬ 
ford ; but before he could well examine tlio scene of 
operations night sot in, when both parties very ; 
sensibly desisted from fighting and wont to supjxir 
and rest. The next morning, Sunday, tho 14tli of 
November, the whole city was up and alive with 
oxcitemoilt, the train bands, with companies of 
volunteere of all kinds, maiching towards Brentford 
by sound of drum and fife, and tlio rest of tlie popula¬ 
tion engaging to supply tho defenders of liberty with 
victuals. As described by an eye-witness, a citizen 
warm in tho good cause, all the inhabitants of 
London, “ as soon as they woro come from morning 
sormpn, of their own voluntary and free accord took 
the greatest part of the victuals wlich they had 
providctl for their own dinners, and carried it to tho 
GnildliaU, to bo sent to tho aWiy» It was a wonder 
to see how many cart-loads of bread,,cheese, and 
moat, baked, boiled, and roMtod, of tbe best sorts, 
with great stores of pies pipj^g hot, were on a sudden 
lyought out of every street and parish to Guildhall. 
By certain relation, there were near upon one hundred 
cart-loads of victuals that day sent to tho army; and 
there mi^ht Jiave been abundance more if it could 
have been told what to have wne with it, or how to 
I have sent it. Great quantities of beer woro also sent, 
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boBules a hogsboaA or two ot tiaok, and three or four 
hogsheada of burnt claret." If liberty was doomed 
to rarLsb, it ms clearly not for want of victuals. 

The zoal and energy of the citizens of London in 
/he defence of thoir homes liad its immediate effect 
upon the roving bands of Prince Buport. As soon 
as the trained bands and volunteers, altogether some 
twenty thousand strong, had come within a short dis¬ 
tance of Brentford, tho Cavaliers set off on the retreat, 
scampering off oven fijstor than they had come. 
Charles himsolf, who was cautiously advancing 
towards Kingston and Eiohmond, was drawn back 
T>y tho dying mass of horse, and had to return to 
Tiampton Court, whore ho stayed for twenty four 
hours, and then marched back to Oxfoi'd, making the 
orthodox uiuvorsity again Bis head-quarters. It 
would not have been very difficult at tho moment for 
fire parliamentary army, greatly reinforced bj^ tho 
I;ondon auxiliaries, to make a flank attack upon tiro 
Koyalists and out dff their retreat to Oxford, a move- 
jBicnt ovidohlly commended by tho circumstances, 
and strongly urged by John llampdon and other 
officers. However, the earl of Ekjox was too timid .i 
gonwal, and had too little of self-rclianc*' to listen to 
such advice; and although, when the pressure ujsm 
him bocamo very great, be allowed Uampden to take 
a couple of rogimente of horse and start in pursuit of 
tlio flying enemy, ho recalled him before he was a 
,oouplo of miles away, assigning as a reason tho 
necessity to defend the capitm. 

The general opinion was that IJssox, himself not 
gifted with groat military capacit 3 ',j was swayed in all 
his actions by tho counsels of a small knot of old 
soldiers of fortune, men who had spout their lives in 
wars in tho Netherlands and Fiance, and liad come 
back now that there was a good opening for their 
trade at homo. It was manifostlj' not in their interest 
to shorten tho sanguinary strife between Boyalists 
and Parliamentarians even for a day. blngland, they 
were thoroughly^ aware, was a land of millr and honey 
compared with Fiance and the Low Countries, where 
the Jalmur had been hard, tho pay small, the comforts 
few, and the stripes many; and it was not in human 
nature to expect that these flghting men should give 
advice tending to throw them out of work, and pre¬ 
maturely end their agreeable existence. •In con- 
Koqiionce the ancient warriors used their influence 
upon the comraander-in-chiof to keep him as nmcli os 
possible at rest, seeking no great gain and incurring 
no great risk, in wliich policy alone there was a chance 
ol keeping up the even balance between tho contending 
parties, and prolonging tho war for a goodly number 
of years. Thus (mrles was allowed to go bac|c to 
Oxfoidfrom bis hazardous expedition without being 
molostod , and l^ing established there at his ooso, tho 
carl of Ks.'.ox lilco*dse bottled down in comfortable 
winter qnmisiH in the county of Middlesex, 

In pai liiiinont the eouduct of Essex found Jits due 
echo. Groat as vjas tl«ij fear of a return to abso¬ 
lutism, the appreheusion of a prolonged civil war, 
whii h no man could see tho oud, was still greater; 
and full 01 alarm, that, as actually conducted, /he 
Btru^le might last for a generation, iko dbsire for 
an accommodation with tho king once raoio madts 
itself strongly felt. Early in January, 1643, the 


party of tho ** moderate men" ag^ ^t tho 
hand ov'er the “fiery spirits” «a both hotwes JiiMs* 
lijunent, and it was voted by a considerable pmjtHity 
that another petition for p^oo should be addressed 
to bis majesty. Charles, for 1^^ time, ^ing in ^at 
want of money and of arms, ^owed hims^ a little 
loss arrogant than usual, and on the 28th of January 
granted a safe-conduct to tho earls of Northumber¬ 
land, Pembroke, Salisbury, and Holland, imd e%ht 
membere of the House of Commons, to deliver pro- 
pasals for peace. Tho twolvo commissioners made 
their entry into Oxford in groat state, riding in four 
coaches, oaoh drawn by six horses, and accompanied 
bj' a groat number of servants in splendid liveries. 
Their reception by the Oxford tiopulace was not veiy 
gratifying, for tho mob of all ranks, deeming the 
magnificence of tho dozen envoys too great for rebels, 
jeoiod and yoUod os they jiassod along, a few giving 
vent to thoir feelings by thsowing mud and stones at 
the Koundheads. However, this was comptfiisated 
for to somo hxtont by the gracious demeanour of tbe 
king. Charles* received the parlifimentaiy ambas¬ 
sadors in tho garden of Christchurch, where he was 
walking with the prince of Wales, and having 
grarf'vOu to all aqd each tho favour of kissing hands, 
ho asked that tho peace iiroposals bo read to him on 
tho ppot. Tho call of Northumberland at once 
began doing so, but before ho had gone far, tho king 
intormptod him, after his accustomed fashion, by 
somo frivolous remark. “ Will your majesty give mo 
leave to proceed?” Northnmlwrland asked sternly, 
keeping, as noted by a bysbinder, “ a stout and sober 
carriage.’' Charles felt abashed,and cried “Ay! ay I” 
after which tlie earl “ read all through.” Towering, 
as was his pride, tho king sadly wanted dignity. 

Tho proiw.sition8 framed, by parliaAont, ana laid 
before t^harlos at Oxford, were ombodiod in nine 
clauses, '^cy wore, first, “ that tho king would pass 
those bills which .tho house had made ready 
secondly, “to pass a bill for settling parliament 
privileges and liberties;” thirdly, “ to bring to trial 
those delinqnonto* whom tho houses had impeached 
since January last;” fourthly, “to clear the six 
members aconsnd of treasoiffifthly, “ to restore all 
judges and officers of state lately removed;” sixthly, 
“ to pass a bill for repaying tho charge of tho king¬ 
dom seventhly and eighthly, to pass “ a bill forlm 
act of oblivion,” and “ an act for a general pardon 
without exception;” and ninthly and lastly, to order 
“ a cessation of arras for fourteen days, to agree upon 
these proposition!.” These conditions of peace, if 
anything, erred on tho side of moderatioij, and there 
was nothing in them to proveqJt tho king, had he 
accepted them, making himself again, witlun a short 
time alter the signing of the treaty, as despotic a 
ruler as he had ever been in bis life. However, 
Charles, “ not liking nor yet utterly refusing the 
propositions,” as stat^ ly Thomas May, thou^t fit* 
to resume his old policy of equivocation; and after 
amusing the parliapiontory envoys for a week wiA 
fine speeches, anJT keeping them promenading in the 
cardom of Christchurch, he sent them back to Loii> 
uou with five counter-proposals, in part ab^lutely 
inaccoptablo, and in part studiously* vague and inde* 
finite. ^ 
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Riii toajesty’s demands were three in ntunber, 
nWnely; first, “that Iiis revenue, magazines, towns, 
forts, and ships, bo delivered up to himsecondly, 
“ that all orders and jordinanoes of parliament want¬ 
ing his assent bo resiledand thirdly, “ that all I 
power exercised over his subjects by assessments and I 
iroprisoni]^ their persons he disclaimed,” Ilis con¬ 
ditional ofirars, on the other hand, were stimmod up in 
two clauses, namely: “ that he will yield to tho ex¬ 
ecution of the laws against Papists, provided that the 
Book of Common Prayer be confinnedand “ that 
such persons as upon the treaty sliall be excepted out 
■ of the gonoral pardon shall bo tiiod by their peere 
only,” In carrying these terms hack to parliament, 
the commissioners, with scarcely an exception, felt 
that the king was not sincere in his dealings with 
them; and tho conviction was so strong in tho House 
of Commons, as to bring ^rth a resolution to send no 
reply k> his majesty’s counter-proposals, but drop all 
further negotiations and ontor lesolutely upon war. 
However, within a fow days tlio peace party again 
got tho upper hand, whereupon now negotiators came 
to bo appointed, and another address to tho king, very 
humble in tone, w.os despatched to Oxford. It^/nily 
served to make Charles more arrogant in his deinan<1s; 
and while tho “ moderate men ” in parliament ox- 
-Imustod all thoir eloquence to prove his majesty’s 
wonderful love and affection for his subjects, his solo 
thoughts were Lent upon raising fighting men and 
fitnning tho fiarao of civil war. His hopes of hoing 
able to rebuild his throne upon swords wore stronger 
than ever for the moment; a now ally, to whom 1 e 
trusted more than any other, having appeared in the 
field. While batch after batch of imrliamontary 
coramiSsionors” were moving up and down betwoon 
Westminster and Oxford, tho bearers of long docu¬ 
ments full of honeyed words, Queen Henrietta 
Maria was sailing across the Goiman Oceali, bringing 
soldiers, and' guns, and gunpowder to her consort. 
With hor came the head that had hitherto been 
wanting to the royal cause. 

After a year’s incessant labour and intrigue; aftor 
hribiuj^ and cajoling tho jjovernors of tho K otliorlands 
republic; after pawning and selling, tho English 
crown diamonds, and raising goods and money by 
ovdly effort of hor clastic genius, Henrietta Maria at 
last had succeeded in getting together a flieet of eleven 
transports loaded with war material; and with it slio 
set sail from Schovoningen, tho port of tho Hague, on 
the 2nd of February, 1643. Tho j|uccn Herself em¬ 
barked in a man-of-war, tlie “ Princess Koyal.” a 
deserter from tho Ei^glish navy; and besides it there 
went for the protection of tho tra.nsix)rt*) several 
Dutch ships, under tlie command of a noted sea hero, 
Admiral Van Tromp. When Henrietta Maria set 
foot on board the “Princess Royal,” surrounded by a 
great train of ladies and genUemen, soldiers, priests, 
and Capuchin monks, it, was a splendid day, uio sun 
shining boautifuUy; hut the fleet bad not h<wn 
twenty-four hours at sea when thdre arose a torrifio 
north-easterlv gale, which spread consternation 
among the wnole host of adventurers. All tho ladies 
and not a few of the fine gentlemen wept and screamed 
incesEBrUtly: an^ the storm getting at its height, roa 
tigioui compunction seized every bosom, and tho 


Capuchin monks and priosts wore called iqion by a 
hundred voices to hear confession and give absolution. 
It could not be done with the usual privacy, for tlie 
voyagers were unable to move, the female companions 
of the queen being tied down in little beds against 
tho sides of the pitching vessel, and the male courtiers 
lying prostrate on the floor in their rnfflos hnd lacos, a 
horror to themselves and to others. All were dread¬ 
fully sea-sick, but all were nevertheless vory devout; 
and raising their voices as much os weakness and 
sickness allowed, the ladies and genUoincii loudly 
proclaimed tlioir siiis and misdeeds to the Capuchius, 
hold in devout attitude by moans of ropes. Almost 
the only one on board tho “ Piinccss Koyal,” besides 
tho sailors, not a victiin to tho mil de hut, was tho 
queen of Charles, who amusod herself by listening to 
tho Qonfussious of her malo and female train, remaik- 
ing, with a complacent air, that “ slio supposed the 
height of their fears look away their shame of con¬ 
fessing their dopiavitios in public.” .The extra¬ 
ordinary scene h^ no sooner come to an end whoa 
the galo abated, changing into a strong westerly 
wind; and ^ho fleet being unable to make head against 
it, Henriotta Maria was compollod, after a ton days* 
tossing on tho ocean, to return to Schovoningen, wiih 
tho loss of two of her transports, ill compensated for 
by her memory enriched by a groat many curious 
facts. She set sail again, with Van Tromp in the' 
roar, on tho 18th of February, and tins time Imd a 
quick and prosperous voyage, tho “rrincess Royal” 
casting anclioj; in Burlington Bay, Yorkshire, on tho 
evening of the 20(h. 'rhu Dutch adraiial had out- 
w’ittcd tho carl of Warwick, who expected him at the 
mouth of tho Humber, and hoforo “ tho king’s navy ” 
could got in sight of Flamborough Hoad tho queen’s 
navy was discharging its combustible cargo on Bur¬ 
lington quay. There was war fuol enough m the nine 
transports of Henrietta Maria to sot all England on 
fire for another couple of years. 

Tho queen on Landing "was received hj’^ a troop of 
Cavaliers, nearly all Rtiman Catholics, a thousand 
strong, and under their protection, and tliat of the 
foieign roorcenariGa como over from Holland, she 
took up hor rcsidonco in tho town of Burlington, 
making it the hoad-quarteisof aseoond royalist army. 
But she had been but forty-eight hours here when tho 
van of Warwick’s fleet, under Rear-admiral Batten, 
made its appearance in the bay, ami began firing 
upon tho Dutch transports actively engaged in dis¬ 
charging war stores and ammunition. Tho firing 
coinmunoed in the night, putting for a moment t^o 
life of Henrietta Maria in jeopardy. “Ono of the 
shiiis,” she informed hor royal consort jn a somewhat 
Ixiastful letter, “ did mo the favour of flanking upon 
tho dwelling where I slept,oand JiMjforo I was out of 
bed the cannon balls whistled so loud about mo that 
tho attendants insisted that 1 should leave at onse. 
An adjoining house had alij^y been knocfked down, 
}vhile two shots had fallen upon that in which I was, 
so that there was not much time to lose. 'J’hercforo 
I nut on in haste a few clothes, and ran on fi'ot to a 
litfle diitan «!0 from thB town, where 1 took to tho 
shelter of a ditch. Before 1 could get there tlie 
bullets fell thick all around, and a servant was kill^ 
within seventy paces of mo.” Tho ditch itself did 
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not afford complete protootioff lo her majesty. “ One 
dangoroiui ball," she wrote, “ grazed the edge of our 
retreat, covering ns with earth and stones, and the 
firing lasted nnintemrptedly for some hours, until the 
,|,urn of Ujo tide." In her nocturnal flight the queen 
gave a gi-eat proof of her physical courage. “Her 
mtyesty," related Madame de Mottcville, favourite 
lady of honour, “ had an old brute of a dog, called 
Mitte, an ugly creature, but whom she lov^d much. 
When she had gone so far as the middle of Burlington 
High Street, she suddenly romomborod that she had 
loft Mitie at the mercy of the parliamentary cannon 
balls, upon which she instantly made her way back to 
the house we had loft, rushed upstairs into her 
chamber, caught the animal, reposing on her bed, in 
her arms, and carried him off In safety.” It is doubt¬ 
ful whether the impetuous royal lady, worthy,Bcion 
of the Italian Medici, would have done os much for 
any man as for hor^. poodle. 

Tho landjng of the queen and her war stores in 
Yorkshire caused tho greatest excitement in 'parlia¬ 
ment, and under the influence qf it both houses re¬ 
solved to regard her no longer as the wife of the 
sovereign, but as an aimed enemy of thd nation, and 
to hold her responsible for her deeds in tho charoctor 
bhe had chosen to assume. A motion to this effect 
wtw brought in at the end of March, but rested for a 
while in suspense. Ilowever, when it was scon during 
the next few months that llenriotta Maria was placing 
heraelf at tho head of bands of iloman Catholics, 
wilder almost than Prince Eujiert’s Cavalieis, who 
were ravaging tlie w'holo of «tho ' north - eastern 
counties, all hesitation came to an end. On tho 23rd 
of May one of tho inemhers for Yorkshire moved in 
the House of (Jotamons the impoachment of the queen 
for high treason, and votes to that effect were cai'ricd 
without a division. Tho impeachment was taken up 
at once to tho lords by Pyn^, and the next day, on tho 
motion of Henry Marten, member for Berks, a com¬ 
mittee was appointed to prepare the articles, which 
were drawn up and passed immediately after. At the 
same time, in its new energetic mood, tho Huuso of 
Commons took anoiher important step towtu-ds tho 
formal assumption of executive authority, independent 
of tho crown. , 

On the ]2tb of May, John Glynne, member for 
Westminster, moved that a “now broad sell" should 
bo made in jilaco of that which Tjord-koeper Lyttle- 
ton bad carried oil’. Tho motion was strongly 
opposed, tho debates on tho subject ninning over 
several days; but on a division, on tho 15th of 
May, the commons adopted it by a majority of eighty- 
six gainst Hcyenty-foiir, upon which the bill‘was 
carried to tho upper house. Here it met with greater 
resistance than had been,offored lo any former measure, 
and in tho end, after long and unusually stormy dis¬ 
cussions, waff negatived. The matter was then al¬ 
lowed to drop for two montlis, till tho mffldle of 
July, when tho cofh.iXkOu& paHsed a bill ordering that 
a gn at seal should bo mode and bo given into ihi 
custody of the speaker, but not to be made use of for 
tho present. After another serins of lively debsltes, 
the lords gave their assent to the use'of the great 
instrument of authority, and an ordananco to this 
effect passed both houses, while at the same time six 


commissioners wero nominated to/drm a bodifi for the 
keeping of the seal They •were the earls of Keht 
and of Bolingbroke, Oliver St. John, laOmber for 
Totness, John Wylde, member for Woi'oestershi're, 
Samuel Browne, member for B^tetmoutll, and,Edmund 
Prideauz, member for Lyme Itegis. A step as import¬ 
ant as tho formation of this board, was taken in oon- 
jnnetion with tlie lords by tho House of Commons, in 
the appointment of a regular ministry. It was headed 
by John Pym, who assumed the direction of military 
affairs, under the title of lieutenant of tho oi-dnanoe, 
while William Lentball, the speaker of the honso, 
was made master of tlie rolls, and John Solden got 
I the place of keeper of tho records. The ordinanco 
directing these appointments passed on tho 9th tff 
November, marking tho date on which parliament, or 
rather tho House of Commons assumed the formal 
executive as well as legislative authority of the 
realm. * ^ 

The siidtjen energy of pailiamcnt was liartly the 
result of dqsixjration, all hope of accommodation with 
the king having oomo to an end, and tho national 
forces succumbing almost everywhere under the 
attacks of the royalist troops. After remaining 
entirely inactive for more than four months, tbo earl 
of Essex had roused himself towards tho end of April, 
and miarching westward, had attacked the town of 
Biding, gairisdned for the king, and taken it almost 
without an effort. The loaders in the House of 
Commons now made groat efforts to induce the “ lord- 
general” to proceed to tho siege of Oxford, and 
j|.ttoinpt ta end tho hateful contest by getting possos- 
sion of the king; but Essex obstinately refused, and 
all the importunities of Pym, Hampden, and theit 
friends—who . had begun to loso cui'.ffdGnce in the 
commander-in-chiof, yot did not deem it wise to dis¬ 
card him, not knowing anybody else of sufficient 
tiTJst to £41 his place—could not jicrsuudo him to 
advance further than to Thamo, ton milesYrom OxfordL 
Hero ho stationed his troojis at tho beginning of 
June; not, howesrer, in a well-guarded camp, but 
disjwrsed all ov^iir tbo district, with very little regard 
to intercommuriioalion, ansi still less watchfulness 
over tho mo^jeM^nts of the enemy. Prince Bupert, 
always hovenn^on the flanks of tho parliamentary 
army, on the wimch for plunder and glory, instamtly 
availed himself W tho eail’s neglect and mismanage¬ 
ment, by inakinjl a bold dash in advaiico. Learning 
that a convoys containing some twenty thousand 
[Ninnds in«a8h,mr the payment of the parliamentary 
soldiers, was ora ho road from London to Thamo, he 
sallied forth in®ie night from the 17th to tlie 18th 
of June, with awut eight hundrM of tho most daring 
of his CavalieiK and closely skirting the ground 
occu^ed by thi^roops of Essex, made his way right 
to the rear of ffliein. He was nigh grasping the 
treasure Jjftpu^onging after, when anested in his 
coun^by a detachmint of horse and foot £hat 

up in hurry for the ptotection of tho convoy, 
sequence of aVaming given by a poor lalwyror. 
’'.sappointod, Bupert resolved to have his 
Early in the morning of Sundav. the 18th. 


Early in the morning of Sunday, the I8tb, 
ped down ntxm two regiments of cavalty, 
^ Essex at Wycombe, in an isolated position, 
assistance could bo brhught he ^ut to 
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piooes or made ^frieoners nearly the whole of these 
txoops. This news of the disaster was too much for 
Sssex to boar, and ho at once set out on the pursuit 
of Rupert It proTod an exploit costing more than it 
was worth. *> "*■*. ’ 

The van of the force despatched hy the lord- 
gweral was commanded by John Hampden and 
Colonel Gunter, and they mot the enemy not far 
from Thame, on the road to Oxford. To intercept the 
retreat of the Cavaliers, Hampden moved several 
troops of horse to Chisolhampton bridge, covered by 
a regiment of foot; and seeing tliis, and his way across 
tlie Thames blocked, Rupert drew np in order of 
battle on a largo plain called Chalgrove Field. A 
sharp exchange of shots followed immediately, the 
rarliamentarians keeping to the road, and then 
Cavaliers half hidden amidst the standing com and 
among bushes. One of the first bullets that came 
hisging through the air Hit Colonel Tl.ampdon in the 
shdulaer, making the blood gush forth; byt ho uttered 
not a sound, contenting himself to ri<Jo .ayray quietly 
from the scene of strife. He had a prosehtimont that 
his wound was mortal, and his first impulse was to 
rocoed to a house at Pyrlon, a few miles off, whore 
e had married his first wife, and vhero ho tho’uglit 
it sweet to die. Bnt tho enemy kept spreading ont 
in thg-t direction, so ho turned his horse’s head, and 
rode off towards ITiamo, whore he alighted at the 
dwelling of one Ksokiel Browne. The doctors came, 
and told him that there was hope of life; but he 
shook his head, and solemnly and earnestly prepared 
for another world. Hut before withdrawing liis 
mind entirely from earthly affiiirs, bo wrote "a 
•number of letters to his friends in parlLmient and in 
tho army, cnti^ating thorn to set to woik in a more 
manly and energetic manner Ilian had hitherto been 
done to secure tho trinnqdi of civil and religious 
freedom, and, if pos.sible, end tho horrors / of a long 
civil war by a groat, bold, and swift stroke. This 
task accomplished, among tho most excmciating 
pains of body, ho opened his soul to fervent prayer, j 
“ 0 Lord,” ho oxclaimod, “ save ray bleeding country. 
Have those realms in thy especi-al keeping. Con¬ 
found and level in tho dust those wlm would rob the 
people of their liberty and lawful prerog.ativo. Lot 
th(fc king see bis error, and turn the hearts of his 
wicitod councilloi-s from the malice and sinfulness of 
their designs. Lord Jesns, receive my sonl.” 

Towards midnight of Satnrday, tho 24th of June, the 
spirit of John Hampden passed away, tlioulast words 
on his lips,breathing earnest prayfira for tho welfare 
of tho nation. Two days after tho “ Father of the 
Country ” was burhlfl in tho imish church at Hamp¬ 
den, accompanied to his lost rest by the regiment he 
had commanded, tho Buckinghamshire “ green coats.” 
The whole of the men followed tho coffin b.»rehoaded, 
their arms reversed, their drums and ensigns muffled; 
and as they went along they kept singing, iif high- 
swelling melodious strain, tho grand ninetieth Psalm: 
“ Lord, thou hast been our dwellihgqilaco in all gene¬ 
rations. Before tbo mountains wore brought forth, 
or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the world, 
even from overla^fting to everlasting thou art God. 
Thou tnmost mpn to destniction, and saj'est. Return, 
ye children of Inon. For a thousand years in thy' 


sight are but as yesterday when it is past, and os a 
watch in tho night.” 

The death of Hampden threw a deep gloom ovor 
tho whole nation, which was increased by a course of 
political disasters that followed in its wake. For'N, 
time everything seemed to turn in favour of tho 
king, and against tho defenders of liberty, who wore 
driven to the Verge of de.spair by tire ill-success of llioir 
great cause. Bands of Royalists, or of armod robbers 
bearing tho name, wore starting np all over tho 
country, burning houses and villages, and murdering 
tho inhabitants. Prince Rupert extended the scone of 
his devastations in over-widening circle in the dis¬ 
tricts west of London; and Henrietta Maria, styling 
herself “ goneralissima ” of his majesty’s forces, 
carried on her operations on a still larger si;alo in the 
north; so that it seemed but too probable that before 
tho yW ended there would scarce bo a county in Eng¬ 
land free from the horrors and miseries of civil war. 

Independent of tho two main bodies of troojis op- 
pasiiig each other, tho king’s nimy and tiiat of Esso*, 
there wore already half a dozen smaller collcotions of 
fighting men in the field on Ixith sides, and the 
number th.'eateneil to multiply from week to week.- 
Each county, and almost each town and hamlet, was 
divided into armed fiictions and confederatioi!.<, acting 
sometimes under orders from either Oxfoid or Loudon, 
but quite as frequently without, and carrying on a , 
potty guerilla warfare utterly destructive lo public 
welfivro. From a general view, tho parliamentaiy 
party was strongest in the eastern, midland, and 
south-eastern ’districts, the most industrious, popu¬ 
lous, and intelligent of tlio kingdom; while tho king 
had his adherents chiefly in the counties of the north, 
west, and south-wost, containing fewer of tho middle 
cla8so.s, but a predominance of tJie highest and lowest 
elements in the social scale, landowning squires and 
agriciiltmal serfs. On the side of ))arliaiiient was 
the advantage tli.at tho districts devoti'd to its cause 
wore contignous to eacli other, forming a strong 
girdle of dofenoo around tho capital; while on the 
other hand tho royalist counties strotchod in a long 
and narrow circuit, broken constantly by adverse 
rcgii as, from the month of the llnrabcr to tho Land’s 
End. Bnt this benefit was more than counteracted 
by tiio superior energy, or i atlier nuscrupulonsnoss, 
of tho men fighting for Charles, who hesitated not to 
rush onward with fire and swoid in any direction to 
gain tho slightest advantage, while tlieir adversaries 
were moving about in the most guarded manner, 
careful to cause no moro damage than ubsolut.d;^ 
nceossaiy, and more Lout npoii healing than inflict¬ 
ing «v’ounda 

It was by dint mainly of their rclcfltless mode of 
warfare that tho Royalists made everywhere progress 
in the summer of 1643. On tuo 96th of Juno, a week 
after the death of Hampden, the strongest liody of 
parlianJontary troops in the north, commanded by 
Lord Fairfax, was defeatediHjy a* royal corps, under 
I’he earl of Newcastle, in a severely con tested b.itllo 
on Atherton Moor, near Brailford; and simultaneously 
wi^ theafoport of this .disaster, parliament received 
tho intolligelioo that the g4’vcrnor of Hull, Sir John 
Uotham, was on tho pinnt < ‘ surrendering that im¬ 
portant town^ and arsenal to tho queen; that LoJtl 


n 
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WilloTieliby, Bont to defend Lincoln, could no longer 
hold the city, being in direst trant of food and 
ammnnition; and lastly, that the Eastera Counties 
Association, a powerful confcdoracy in favour of the 
national cause, embracing the counties of Noifolk, 
Suffolk, Cainbriclgo, Iluntingtlon, Bedford, Essex, 
Lincoln, and Hertfoid, was about to Ixs dissolved, 
and thrown open by the enemy. Tho ovil tidings 
created universal consternation in tho capital, but 
nows still worse fidlowcd in the rear of them. 

Hitherto, tho spread of the Royalists over tho west 
of England had lecn disputed with much success by 
a valiant body of troops under Sir William Waller, 
whoso military talents were held in such high 
estimation by his fiionds and (tdmirors, that they had 
come to spoiik of him as " William tho Conqueror.” 
However, tho tide tinned all on a sudden, and vliilo 
Fairfax was routed in the north, Waller mot in rapid 
sncce.ssion with three great reverses, at Bradook 
Down, not fur from Frome; at Lansdowne; and at 
Roundway Down, near Dovizes; tho last a' most 
disastrous defeat, ending with .the destruction t>f 
nearly his whole army. During the month of 
August all the groat towns in tho westefn counties, 
witli the solo exception of Gloueestor, fell into (be 
hands of tho king; tho most important of them, 
Bristol, being surrendered by tlie governor, Na¬ 
thaniel Fiennes, after but a feeble resistance. While 
thus misfortune upon misfortune accompanied tho 
cause of tho dofondors of liberty, hju’cading a deep 
gloom in p.arliamcnt and all over London, confideneo 
in success had been brought to a pitch at the head¬ 
quarters of Ch-arlos by the sudden and rather unex¬ 
pected arrival of tho queen. On tlio 18th of July 
Tlonriotta Maria 'entered Oxford, at the head of three 
thouaand soldiers, and accompanied by a vast train 
of Cavaliers and courtiers, among the latter her very 
dear friend Harry Jermyn, companion of all her 
liavels. Charles received his queen with a groat 
display of pomp and ceremony, and ordei-ed a medal 
to bo struck in honour of tlio ov'ont. On it the two 
majestios wore represented as soatoil on high thrones, 
the sun over his, and the moon and stars over her 
hofvd, vvilh tho dragon Python, reprosentlng parlia¬ 
ment and its adherents, lying dead at their i^eet. 

It was a dark hour for (ho people of England, but 
at its darkest a ray of light came pioioing tlu'ougli 
the shadows and the clouds. As yot tho gioat woak- 
m ss of tho popular cause, more imptrrtant than all 
olhon, was that it had found no military^ leader of 
sufficient gonius to combine tho moral and physi<3al 
forces of the nation in tho stnipglo for liberty, and 
thus to oppiijp the more biuto vigour of the cham- 
iiions of absolutism. It was high time that such a 
leader should come foivmrd; and ho came at last in 
tho person of tho member for Cambridge,. Oliver 
Oromwell, kriovvn to his friends as tho “ Ijcird of the 
Pens.” Idko no other qj/in of tho age who rose above 
its din and oonfusion, Cromwell perceived tho defects 
of tho party with whom ho liad enlisted; and per¬ 
ceiving a remedy, too, hesitated not to apply it. “ At 
my first going out into this onteiqrriso,” the''‘LorcV of 
the Fens ” said years after, addressing parliament in 
a very notable speech, “ I saw our men were beaten 
at every hand. 1 did, indeed; and J desired Mr, 


John Hanmdon that he would malm V>me additions to 
my Lord Essex's army of somfl new z^nmnts. imd 
I told him T would be serviceable to mm in btinging 
such men in as I thought had a spirit would do 
something in tho work. troopsj’said I,‘are 

most of worn old decayed servin^-mon, and tapsters, 
and such kind of follows, and their troops are gentle¬ 
men’s sons, yonngor sons, and persons of quaUty. 
Do you think that the spirits of such base and moan 
follows will ever be able to encounter gentlemen that 
have honour and courage and resolution in them?’ 
Truly I did represent to him in this manner oon- 
soientiously; and tmly I did tell him, ‘You must 
get men of spirit, and, take it not ill what I say, of a 
spirit that is likely to go on as far as gentlemen will 

f t), or else yon wiU be beaten still.’ J told him so. I 
id, tmly. Ho was a wise and worthy person; and 
ho did think that I talked a good notion, but an 
impracticable one. Still 1 fold him I could do some¬ 
what in it. 1 did so, and the losnlt was I raised such 
men as had the fear of God before them, as made 
some conscience of what they did, and from that day 
forward, I must say to you they wore never beaten.” 
Snell the origin and history, in CromwoU’s own brief 
worefs, sharp antk trenchant like sword-strokos, of the 
now movement in tho war which estahli^ed the 
subscSiucntly famous regiment of the “Ironsides," 
and which, W laying down a great principle hitherto 
wanting, definitely scoured tho victory of fioodom 
over alwolutism. 

Tlio “ Ironsides ”—so .called after Oliver Cromwell 
himself, who first bore the nickname, his burly figure 
vdien seated on horseliack exhibiting conspicuously 
the heavy steel coat—was formed soon after the* 
death of ITampden ; and tho “ men of spirit with tho 
fear of God before them ” had not long been raised 
before tho great contest between king and nation 
took another turn. It manifested itself in a striking 
manner in a series of progressivo movoraents of the par¬ 
liamentary main body under Essex, which had hitherto 
Inin in a nearly dnnnant state in the neighbourhood of 
tho capital. Seeing tho earl's inactivity, and flushed 
with pride at tho many successes of his own troops, 
Charles left Jiis head-quarters at Oxford at tho 
beginning of August, to proceed to tho siege of 
Gloucester, tho only city in the west which still l,ield 
out against him. It seemed but too probable that 
Gloncester-would share the fato of Bristol, being loss 
strongly fortified, and far away from any succours of 
parliamentary forces; but tlie new “ Ironside ” spirit 
that had come to fhake itself felt would pot bond its 
neck to tho probability. There was a great clamour 
tliat Glohcestor should not be Wlowed to fall, and 
though tbp earl of Essex showed his usual reluctance 
to move, pleading want of soldiers, ho was forced, fiw 
tlie first time, to do so against his inoUnatioh. “ It 
pleased Go^” wrote one of Cromwell’s party, “ that 
accordfng lo this oxfromity the resolutions of men 
were fitted!; the city regiments and auxiliaries oame 
cheerfully I in to^pdrfonn tiie service, and the poor 
remain ier M the lord-general’s old army was with all 
speed recruited.” ^ 

On the l|9th of May, Pym reported in the House 
Commons ^at Essex would start Ihr the relirf 
of Gluuoesteir on the 23rd, and punothaUy to hdiu 
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tbe army set out on its march. Early tho following 
nioining, tho patyamentary troops, comprising eight 
thousand loot and f«ur ^ousand horse, were ro- 
vi&wed on Hounslow Heath m presence of most of 
tho merahors of both honsos, and tho same day they 
reached Oolsobrook; ^ Prom thence they went in 
forced marches to Glouo^tor, with Bwarais of Cava- 
liom oonstantly hovering around thorn, but doing 
little mischief, and on the 3i-d of Soptemixjr Essex 
drew ujp his forces on Prestbury Hills, in sight of the 
oloBoly-invefeted city, to the unbounded joy of the 
inhabitants. Charles, who had never reckoned upon 
tho swiftness of movement and energy displayed in 
this instanoo by bis .antagonists, appeared as if 
paralysed at the airproach of tho parliamentary army, 
and breaking up the siege of tno city, and setting 
his camp on fire, retreated in great precipitation. 
After relieving Gloucester, Essex tunied aside to 
Tewkesbury, and made demonstrations as if going to 
advance towards Worcester. However, he stopped 
shRrt^n that direction, turning by a forged march to¬ 
wards Cii'oncostor, which fell into his hands; and after 
sustaining at 11 ungerftn-d a severe attaolr of Prince 
Kupert's cavalry, ho arrived, on tho 20th of Sep¬ 
tember, at Ncwbuiy, where to his suimise bo found 
the road to London barred by the rgyal aimy. Tiling 
Charles had been diawn by some of his impetuous 
friends into hazarding once more tbe fortune of battle. 

Tho fight commenced a little Ixtforo noon, and 
lasted, with uninterrupted heat, till after sunset. 
Charles, stationed on a hill, with his back to tho 
town of Newbiny, garrisoned by his troops, held a 
most excellent position, and yet was not altogoflmr 
confident of success. “ Ho scorned to be possessed,” 
•according to Loid Okrendtin’s statement, “of all 
ailvaniages fij bo dcsiied; a good town to refresh his I 
men in, whilst the onomy lodged in tho field; his 
own quarters to friend, and hi.s garrison of Walling¬ 
ford at hand; and Oxford itself within <listancc, fiir 
stipply of Vlialsoovor should bo Vi'anting. The 
enemy was tired with long marches, and ftom the 
time that the prince had attacked, them, tho <lay be¬ 
fore, had stood in their arms, in a country where 
they could not find victiujs. So that it avas conceived 
that it was in the king’s grower wheljier he would 
fight or not, and therefore that he might compel thorn 
to potable disadvantages, as they must make their 
way through or starve. This was so fully under¬ 
stood, that it was residyed over night not to engage 
in battle but upon such grounds as should give an 
assurance of victoiy. Bat contrary to this resolution 
•—when tho earl of Essex had, witli*oxcellent conduct, 
drawn out bis aimy in battle order, upon a hill 
oallod Bigg’s liill^^itUin hiSS than a mile of the 
town, and ordered his men in all places to tho best 
advantage—by tho precipitate courage of some young 
ofiSoers who had go^ commands, and who unhappily 
always undeivalued tho courage of tho enemy, streng 
parties became successively BO»far engaged, ttiat tho 
ting was 'oompellod to put tho whole to tho hazard 
of a battle, and to give tlie onoUly At h'ost an equal 
game to play. It was disputed ou uB pai-ts with 
groat floree^oss and courage, the enemy preserving 
good order, and itanding rather to keep tlio ground 
they were upon than to got more, by which they did 
. ion. II. t • 
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not expose themselves to those disadvaniagos which 
any motion would Hhvo offered to tho assailants. 
The king’s Iwise, with a kind of contcmiit of tho 
enemy, charged with wondci-ful boldness upon all 
grounds of inequality, and were so far too haul for 
the troops of tho other side, that they loulcd them 4n 
most places, till they had left tho gieatcst part of 
their foot without anyguaidat all of horse. But 
then tho foflt behaved themselves admirably on ll»o 
enemy|p part, and gave their scalforcd horse time to 
rally, and wore ready to assist and seenre them iipon 
all occasions. Tho London trained hands, and 
auxiliary regiments, of whose inexperience of danger, 
or any kind of service beyond the easy kind of 
practice of their postures in tho Artilloiy Garden, 
men had till then too cheap an estimation, behaved 
themselves to wonder, and wore in truth the preser¬ 
vation of that aimy that day. For they stood as 
bulwark and rampart to defend’ the rest; and when 
their wings of horse were scattered and dispersed, 
kept their ground so steadily, uiat, tli^ough Frince 
Itiiport himself led up tho choice horse to cha>go 
them, and endured their storm of small shot, ho 
could make no improssion u])on their stand of pikes, 
hut was fSreed to wheel about.” It was tho iiisi 
lime tho lioyalists acknowledged tho valour of their 
opponents, and proved how tlio “ good notion ” w Inch 
Oliver Oromwell had tried to impress upon Hampden 
was spieading and bearing fmit m tlio pniliamentaiys 
army, tho Lord of the Feus liaviiig kept liis woid to 
“do somewhat in it.” 

Tho battle of Newbury, like that i.f Eilgehill, after 
raging for about suoven 11011111 , resulted in a diawu 
contest, bat with tho victory leaning slightly to tho 
parliamentary side. Essex, after spending tho night 
on the field of battle, continued liia*niaich to I.oudon 
! tho next day unmolested, while tho king withdrew 
his aimy to Oxford, leaving I’linco Itiipcit to annoy 
tho rear of tho parliamentary force, and to ravage 
tho country aftoi his accustomed fashion. Tlio re¬ 
turn of Charles to his foimer head-cjiiaiter.s in tho 
ancient uuivereity town, where Ilennottii Waiiii, in 
his absence, had kept court with llariyJciiuyu and 
her other Cavaliers, marked the beginning of a now 
era in tbo royal policy. HUlicrto the king, thoiigli 
having % groat number of 1 Ionian Catholics lighting 
under his banner, had boon prudent enough not to 
mako a too open display of bis ltomi^b picdilcctions; 

I bnt a change in tins icsj^iott tcKik place immediately 
I after tbo strongminded queen had conic to rcasscit 
her old influence over her consult. By her advice, 
Charles put liim.self into communication with tho 
wild hoides of brig-ands, pa'-sing iiomiiiaily as rohels 
against English nile, who for some vears jiast had 
tm-ned all Ireland into a vast scene of muidor and 
Viloodshed, and offered to gi\o them tho sanction ot 
his name if in return they would *BOrve Ins cause in 
tho civil war. A ^laot on theso terms Vas soon con- 
clgdedfand in the autumn of 1643, ten Irisli regi¬ 
ments came to join the roj^flist ft’oops, five of them 
landing at Chester, and the other five at Bristol. 

Henrietta Maria and her friends were wild in re¬ 
joicing )kt this reinforcement of tlio king'.s aiiiiics, , 
predicting immodiatf, victories to coiuc , but tho 
shortsightedness of then caloulafioiis got evident 
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\ mwaii. oi llttB IriislL avtiUlanes TaaA ivo sootier become 
\ Vtvo'wu \^aii e great utimbet of noble and infliiontial 
porsoiia^os took wings fi-om Oxford to London. At 
tlio beginning of November, tlio earl of llolLiiid, a 
IRan of remarkable talent, who, after long playing an 
impoitant part in the councils of lissox, hud jiist 
como to join the royal cause, returned io,Westminster, 
throwing himself upon the inoicy of pailiament, 
which passed over the offonco of his desertion ; and 
the example thus sot was followed by several other 
waverors, w’bom the suecosses of f^hailes had allured. 
In l)ecein1>er, the calls of Bedford and of Clam 
escaped buck to their seats at St. Stephen’s, which 
they bad loft in the previous summer; and several 
commoners, among them Sir»Edwaid Doriug, and 
Sir Anthony Ashloy-t'oopor, did the same. All of 
them openly declared, tliat however groat thoir 
sympathy with the king, personally, or witli the 
rolitioul pnuciples involved in his cause, they would 
have nothing to do with the “ jxipish jiarly." , They 
know, and all men having eyes to sec, knew, that, 

. how many other corruptions might continue to live, 
the thing called pojjery was desid in Eug^ind. 

The change in the king’s policy was aecompaniod 
by a great movement, at least of equal impoiianco, 
on tbo part of parliament. While Charles was look¬ 
ing to Ireland for help, iQie leaders of the popular 
cause in the House of Commons turned their eyes to 
Scotland. On the motion of I’yei, the conuuons re¬ 
solved, almost niianimously, to send commissioners 
to Scotland, to request their brcthijm in that country 
to send an aimy to tlio succour of the EngUsli 
I’TOloslants, in danger of fulling under the yoke of 
the papists. Sir.IIoniy Vane, member for Kingstou- 
on-llull, with three others, having been nominated 
envoys, they sot out on their momentous cmand at 
tlio cemmenceiiieut of August, while tbo king was 
liobioging Gloucester, and were received with great 
ontlinsiasm at Edinburgh, whore negotiations com¬ 
menced at once with the government. Tl>oy wore 
carried ojr through the mediation of Alexander 
Henderson, one of the chiefe of the Presbyterians, 
and the Moderator of tbo General Assembly, who, 
rightly judging that the union hotw’oon tlio iavo 
nations oonid not ho effective if merely dofigned <0 j 
satisfy temporal y political objects, insisted upon 
introducing into the tuaty of alliaiico some imporbint 
I religious cTausos. 

By the terms proi)Osed by Ilondorson, tho people 
of England and of Scotland bouml each other to 
“prosecute incendiaries and malignants;" to “pio- 
soivo tho king’s life and authority in dofcnc(j of 
the tiuo ieligi#n of both kingdoms;” to “extiiqiato 
popoiy. pielaey, heresy, schism, and profaneness;” 
and to “ estahhsh agsontbrmity of doctrine, discipline, 
and chill eh ^^oveinment tliionghout the island.” 
The fimt three of those stipulations were assqfited to 
by Sir Henry Vam^ands^iis wlleagues; hut they felt 
strongly alarmed at the last, the “uiiifoniiily o* 
doch'ine ” clause, lor ultliough the majority of both 
houses of parliament wore inclined to prcsbyteiiani^, 
yet they knew that thei-o was a nTimero*! ^bd x^st 
active body among them, as wMI as in tho nation, 
who consideml all ecclesiastical authoiitv lui invasion 
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of the rights of coascioiice, ftnd wJvq wera almost m 
[much opposed to tho “discblinfi” of Pi'esbytew, 
os' to “prclacY,” or oven “popeiy.” They wore 
beginning to bo known, and to make their import¬ 
ance, as a ixditioal as well asjioligioT^ body, to' lie 
felt, under tho denomination M the “ Independents." 
Sir Henry Vane hiniBclf claimed leadership in tliO 
body, together with a number of other members of 
the IJouso of ComincSiK, among them the burly Lord 
of the Fens, very busy just now to “ do somewliat ” 
towards crushing political and spiritual auihority 
together, and to leave no other guide and beacon 
standing but tho “fear of God.” In his own name, 
lliOTofoio, and groatcr ones fast rising into moment, 
the chief coranuBsionor of tho English parliament at 
Edinburgh stoutly protested against tho “ confoimity 
of doctrine, discipline, and church goveniment through¬ 
out tho island,” tendered by the Modcu’alor of tho 
Geneial Assciuhly of S<JOtlaiid. 

Tho piolcsfc did not interrupt the ncgotiatiwisafor 
more than st few days, and both jiarlies being sin¬ 
cerely nniJeiis to cany through the work in hand, all 
diflSciilties, great or little, had to fall before tlioir 
earnostnesH. Jt was settled, after some discussion, 
that •the ohjoctionnhlo clause should ho stiuck out 
and anoiber iuse^tod, declaring that tlie kitk was to 
be “raesoived in its existing purity,” and that tbo 
Churcli of England should bo “ lelbrmcd according 
to tbo Woid of God,” and “ after the example of the 
best rofoiiucd cliurdios,” which left all desirable 
latitude to tho Indopendonts. Everything having 
liccn settled to mutual satisfaction, the iSulcmn League 
and Covenant, as tlio troafy between the two nations 
was to bo called, was sworn to at Edinburgh on the. 
17th of August, and tho next day tho English envoys 
set out on their i-otnrn journey to llbudou, Uccoin- 
panied by a number of Swttish conimissiouers. Tho 
two liouscsyof parliament at Westminster, after having 
consulted a meeting of divines convened for tho 
puiposo, sanctioned the treaty of Edinburgh on the 
18lh of September; and a week after, on tho 25111, 
the whole of the*lords and commons went in pro¬ 
cession to tho Chinch of St. Maigaret, and took the 
oath of adhesron to the Soha&n l.ioagiie and Covenant. 

Tho scene, as described by an eye-witness, Bulstrode 
Whitelock, was most impressive. “ Both houses, 
with the assembly of divines and Scotch comnfis- 
sionors, met in St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, 
where Mr. White, one of tho assembly, prayed an 
hour to pK^ai'e them for taking tho Covenant. Then 
Mr. Nye, in thu pulpit, made sonio observations 
touching tho Covenant, showing tlie warrant of it 
from Scrqitni'o, tho examples of sinoo tho creation, 
and tho Iwnofit to tho Church. Mr. Ilcnderson, one 
of tho Scots commissioners, concluded in a declaration 
of what the Scuts had done, and tho good they had 
received 1^ such covenants; and then he showed the 
prevalspcy of ill counsels about the king, and the 
resolutions of the states of Scotland to assist th^ 
parliament of Eng^nd. Then Mr. Nye, in the 
pulnit, ‘ road the Covenant, and all present held up 
their hands in testimony of their assent to it; and 
aftcrwai'ds, in the two houses, snbscribod^their names 
in a parchment roll where the Covefiant was written- 
jThe divines of the assembly and th^ Scots cointnia-. 
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eionera likewise ^bscnbed'tlie Covenant; and then 
Dr. Conge in the pul^t prayed for a blesaing upon 
it. There wore two hnudred and twenty-eight 
commoners and thirty-ono«peers who.in Si Margaret’s 
Ohnroh raiscJl their Hands to heaven, and swore to 
be feithfiil to the Covenant. At their meeting the 
following day the twa houses of parliament voted an 
order for the ceremony to- ho repeated “ the npxt 
Lord’s day hy all persons in their rosi>eotiv6 parishes 
and sixteen weeks after, on the Ipth of January, 
1644, a Scottish army, twenty thousand strong, crosfsed 
the Tweed, 

On the eve of the important event which opened 
np an entirely new phase in the civil war, the E^lish 
fNirliamontand nati^ sufForod an immense loss in tho 
doatli of John Pyra. Worn out hy incessant toil, 
cfire, and anxiety for tho public welfare, the groat 
leader of the liberal parly^ in tho House of Commons, 
iini virtual ruler of the kingdom since tho flight of 
Charles from London, died on the 8th Hf December, 
1643, not quite sixty years of ago. * It Was said, of 
Pym “ that while he lived there was no law in Eng¬ 
land so potent as his will ;”apdalthough this amounted 
superficially considered, to a heavy charge a^inst 
tho men of tho ruling party in parliament, implying 
that they were guided more hy jwrsons than by,^ed 
principles, it was suhsfcuitially correct, though in a 
very difierent seiisa Pyin’s great bobs sprajig almost 
solely from lieiug the firmest and cleai’cst oxjwuent 
of the national will; ho was tho mouthpiece of tlial 
vast mass irf the population surging upwards and 
aiming at higher forma of civil and religious lilb 
through the light of tho liofontmtion. If ho wavered 
at times, it wa.s because they wavered; and the 
currenf being loo strong fur him, or any living being 
to diroot, ho could do nothing but swim with Iho 
stream. But he went along like a good bravo 
swimmer, •wiitli bis oyos oi)on, untouched by fear. 
Even Ids great jiolitioal enemy, Lord Chuendon, 
acknowledge “ ho understood the tempera and 
affections of tlie kingdom as well* as any man, and 
had observed llm errors and mistakes in gfwornmont 
adding, that “ ho had a very comely and grave way 
of expressing himself, with great volubHity of words 
natural and proper," I’ym was hold to bo the 
greStest orator of his age, and ono of tho most accotu- 
dished masters of parliamentary science ever born in 
ingland. His stylo was torso and nervous, np less 
than highly polished, and his reasoning close and 
vigorous, and enforced with great, ihofoncal skill. 
Taking caro not to nndortako too much at a time, 

• hecjorriod whatovo^io undeikwk, thus oroating a 
feeling of security in his influence among his followers 
that was of incalcnlablo boiiefit to the cause for 
which they were struggling. Ilis last task, not one 
of tb^ least impoj taut ho achieved, the cpnoljUsipn of 
the Solemn League and Covoi^ant, and alliance of 
English and Scottish Puritanism, fitly closed his 
eventfrd earthly cai-oer. Ho stoqd bareheaded, with 
uplifted hands, at the head of the Iwo hundred apd 
sixty representatives of the nation who took oath 
in 8h Margamt’s church, and then ho laid himself 
down to die. 'rifoy fitly ordered him a burial in 
Wentminster Abbey,, to rest among tho kings of*' 
EBghmj^, 
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The conclusion of the great alliance, and maroh of 
a Scottish army across the Border, created intense 
consternation at the head-quarters of (lharlos. Shot t- 
sighted as was his whole policy, ami narrow as were 
all his aims, the king could not help feeling that tins 
was the greatest streko as yot aimed against his 
cause, and that it was iiulisponsablo that something 
should bo done to counteract it. There wore many 
opiniorib ampng liis advisers, an ovorchanging ciowil 
of on-ant politicians, but tho majority of thorn soemetl 
to agree that it would bo best to strengthen the royal 
influence hy.tho creation of a sham parliament. I’lio 
scheme was strongly advocated by the former member 
for Saltash, future Lord Clarendon, who now figured 
as chancellor of tho exchequer, and, thouglunistrusfed 
hy tho queen, exerted great authority. The chaneollor 
urged, as related by himsolf, “ that sinco tho wholo 
kingdom was misled by tho lovcrcneo they had to 
pailiaments, and hcliovcd that thS hiws and liberties 
of thq people con Id not bo othorwiso prflsojvod tli«i. 
by tlioir authority, and that it appeared to be to no 
purpose to persuadft men that what they did was • 
against lav% when they were persuaded that then- 
very doing was lawful; it would bo Ihorefore ncices- 
sary and could ho only offectual to (Convince them 
that they who did thoso moiistrons things were not 
the parliament, but a handful of desporato jiei-sons, , 
who, hy tho help of the tumults raised in tho city 
of London, had driven away the major part of the 
parliament, aud called themselves the parliament, 
though they were, in truth much the less and tho 
least considorable part of it.” Taking lliis as a basis 
of his plan, the .ambitions minister, full of oiaft moie 
than of wisdom, rocominonded liis loyal master to “ issue 
out a proelamatiou to loquire all tho meinbera wlio 
had loft tho parliament at Westminster to repair to 
Oxford hy a certain day, whore his majesty would ho 
willing to advise with them in matters of tho greatest 
importance, concerning the peace and distractions 
of tho kingdom.” With his innate dislike ol popular 
assemblios, Charles at first showed no liking to accept 
even tlio countorfoit legislature proposed by Claren¬ 
don; being, as staled by tho latter, “in some appro- 
honsion that such a conflixx of persons togcthei of the 
parliaraeift, who w-oiild look to enjoy the privileges 
of it in tlioir dobates, might, instead of doing him 
service, dp many things conlrai-y to it.” However, 
on the chancellor of the exchequer rc]»esent'ng 
eloquently that tho peraons to be nsetl in the foi ma- 
tioii of a sham piuliamont “would be none but suci 
as liad already absented thoiusclvos from Westminster, 
and ,thereby incensed tlioso wdio remained theic, 
would not bring ill and troublesome lunnonis witli 
them to disturb thgl sei-vioo vdiich'could only pro- 
serve them; but, on the confruryf would unite and 
conspire together to nudee his majesty siqierior to his 
and their enomies,” OharlOs gave his consent Iti tho 
soheme. Accordingly writs^re issued in the name 
0 ^ the king, summoning both houses of imrliamcnt to 
meet on tlie 22nd of January, 164il, at tho head- 
quaere the roj-alial aiiny. , 

'rho summons was obeyed by a hundred and odd 
ox-memhers of parliament, ' ho had run away from 
Westminster, and wore held k) bo not only hannloss, 
but fit “ to corlpiro together ” under proj^ei direcition.. 
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They were “ p-aciously and solomiily welcomed by 
nis majesty, with that ceremony which is used at the 
opening of a pailiamont,” and even treated to a s|X!ech 
a throne, although Charles, as was shown soon 
after, looked upon them with peifect contempt. Tho 
loyal address was cm ions in many respects, not the 
least in his majesty referring to his ccnntrj’mcii as 
“ foreigners.” AfUsr biiefly tolling his audicnco that 
ho was ready to receive from tiicni “ anj^ advice 
which tJusy thonght nonld bo suitable to tho miser¬ 
able and distracted condition of the kingdom,” Charles 
wont to tho attack of the two houses of parliament, 
(piito forgetting that by his now policy he ought to 
ignore them altogether. “ My hope,” bo exclaimed, 
“ was that; either by success 6n my part, or repent¬ 
ance on theirs, God would have put an end to this 
great storm; but guilt and despair have made tht^se 


Impressed by the deep of the great and 
final stop they wore takintwo houses at West¬ 
minster debated for throe n the prosenoo of the 
Scotch commis8ionen>«iout whose conourrenco 
nothing was tranKac**>dt the amwer that was 
to bo sent to the roy*^!?®- Tiie form of it tirHS 
finally decided rr a unanimous vote on tlio 
9th of Marcb^y it please yonr majesty,” tho 
document tho lords and commons assem¬ 
bled in the jiipt of Kngland, taking into oon- 
siilcration a sont from jour majesty, havo 
n'solvcd, with^i*^® ®od consent of tho cummis- 
bionors of ScoP represent to your majesty, in 
all humility ainness, as followctli: That as 
wo liav**! means for a just and safe peace, so 
will Aijr be wanting to do our utmost for the 
nnxiurpreof; but when we consider the ex- 
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men more wicked than over I imagined tliey intended piobsjoiJiB’t letter of,your majesty’s, wo have 
lobe; for instead olf removing and reconciling these more s dcspaiiing tin nights of attaiui*ig»tho 


to bo ; for instead of removing and reconciling these 
bloody distractions, and restoring poano to this Ian- 
guisbing country, they have invited a foicign power 
to invade tho kingdom.” * 

The meiuhers of tho Oxford assembly* were quite 
ready to stamp Scotland os “a foreign povior,” and 
forthwith voted a bill declaring traitors all such of 
his majesty’s subjects as did not resifat tho invaders 
from tlie north. Thi.s done, they resolved, under roj'al 
impulse, to make an attempt to induce the eominandui - 


same tP'’- because thoieby those poisons now 
assembpAfonl, who, contraiy to tlicir duty, have 
desortot parliament, are put into an eijual 
conditith it. And this present parliament, 
coniioni>''l‘»S to the known and Inndamcntal 
laws ojkibgdora, tho continnanco whoroof is 


his majesty’s subjects os did not resifat tho invaders establishamsented unto by j^onr majesty, 
from tlie north. Thi.s done, they resolved, under roj'al is in^fi^oo to do- ,narliamciit; tho scoiio and 
impulse, to make an attempt to induce the eominandui - intent*^®'*' letter being to make ]«'/ivision how 
in-chief of the paiiiamenturyaimy to becoiiiu nnfaith- all t]i-**'f* 's piolcuded, of both houses, may 
ful to his trust, for which purpose they sent him along socurt' tn a full and free convention of parlia- 
Icttor “ by a tiumpeter.” Essex jrejife the trumpeter J' picnt “^t no other conclusion cun he made, but 
for a day or two, half inclined to hang him, but in^**'* .t'™® present parliahierit is not a hill nor fieo 

end despatching him back with a slioit note to tho and that to make it •. full and fioo con- 

of Forth, in coimnand of one of tlio roj'alist regimot*^*'*^ of parliament, the presoneo ot those is noces- 
ut Oxford. “My lord,’ tho note ran, “1 have i\*’who, notwithstanding tlicy hava deseitbd that 
coived this day a letter from j’oxir lordship, and t trust, and do levy war against tlio 2 *aili.uneiit, 
parchment subscribed by the king, tho duke of nu'mlKTs oj the two houses of 

and diver.s other loids and gentlemen, hut it ncithef*“»®"<^' hercnpoii wo think onijiclves bound 

having address to the two liouse.s of [lailiamcnt, nor yxiur majestj' know, tha,t seeing the eoutimianee 
there being any acknowledgement of them thcroinj^J* P^rbamont is settled by a law, which, as all 
I could not communicate it to them. My lord, the of j'oift* kingdom, your majesty hath sworn 
maiutenanco of tho iiarliamcnt of England, and a« wo aio swoiii to onr ullegialice to 

tho piivilegos thereof, is that foi which wo are all these obligations being i eel pi oeal, wo 

n'solvod to spend our blood, as being the foundation ’’i »»<! accoidmgly are resolved, with oiir 

whercuiion all onr laws and liberties aiS built. I fortunes, to dofi nd and pieseivo the just 
send yonr loidahip liorowitli a national Oovoiiant, t'ull power of this parliament. And wo 
soloranly .'.b red into by both tlie kingdoms of Eng- ‘®‘^h your majesty to be assured, that jour 
land and Scotkad, and a doclaratien iiassed by thoT- ■y’« loyal ai)‘l heart,y concurrence with ns 
both together. I lest yonr lordship’s very 1; noiom will ho the most ofiecfual and leady moans of 
servant—Essex.” Tho attempt to gain thCj pioeuiing a fign and lasting peace in all your 
general over having failed, Chailcs forwaf majesty’s dominions, and of begetting a pci feet under- 
nu'SNage to tlie two houses at Westminster, de Bkndiiig between your niajokv and your people,. 
“that a con-fenient number of fit persons raa'^'ilhout which your inajesfy’s^iost earnest i>rofes- 
apiioiiitod and' authorised” to meet “ nu iwwl our most i-eal intentions conoemiog tho 

number of tit pov sons" whom wo shall appoint,’*'"®, must necessarily be frustrated. And in case 
order “ to bcalo the present distractions of this c"** majesty’s throe kingdoms should, by reason 
kingdom.” Had the king’s pcaoeablo intentwns beii'®'^ I"'m mid bleeding conditioh, 

serious, or even bad ha nieicly spoken in his owlh'g- by the continuance of this unnatural war, 
name, tho message might not have been withol^‘'-’l*^ i’"!"' y""f majesty cannot be the least nor 
effect However, being ovidcnily desirous as much as®* suflbrei*'. God in his goodness incline your 
ever to wound more tlian to reconcile, he very nec'd- breast, out of pity and compassion to those deep 
loBsly insulted the reprosentalives of the "nation byrnS*® y®***’ i""®®®"* pc'Jplo, toaput a speedy 
announcing that he was acting “ by the advice of the fPPy 1®"® 1® these deBpomtei» evils, by the joint 
IorIh and commons of parliament assembled at Oxford.”#®* your kingdoms, now happily united in 

> The^ffront jvas met by a most d^ifidfi replj% T Y® by their kto Solemn League and CiJ|'enant; 
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which as it will prove the sm-est remedy, so it is the 
earnest prayer of* your majesty's loyal subjects, the 
lords and comawfis alsenibied in the parliament of 
Kngland. Grey of Warko, speaker of the .house of 
peers in pailiainent, pro ^empore. ‘William Lenthall, 
speaker of thft House of Commons in parliament.” 

Enough of woi'ds had now been exchanged, and 
the flntu apfwal was to Hie swoid. But before liis 
majesty’s Oxford comedians were allowed to ^ liomo 
to their wives, they had to pass a number of resolu¬ 
tions, imposing taxes upon the English nation, ro- 
commonding forced loans for the maintenance of the 
loyalist armies, and finally doclaiing the inembera of 
both houses of parliament tiaitoin to fho king and 
kingdom. All this having been accomplished lo his 
satisfaetion, Charles on the lOtli of Ajual dissolved 
the curious assembly his chancellor of the excliwpier 
had swept together, and a few days after infonaod 
Hie queen in a letter of Jiis satisfaction at having got 
“nidstif this mongiol parliament.” The raoiigioJa, 
indeed, had become ■wofiilly unpiolitabl*, whether for ! 
use or ornament; and the soft murmiis of tkeir obedient 
voices was lost in the terrible din of war giadually 
drawing iiciiuer and circling around the head-quarters 
of the king. By the middle of April, whe;i the 
Ox fold comedy was being jdayod oUt, parliament had 
five great armies in the field, imil tiding ilio Scotch 
•auxiliaries, and there seemed hope that the Horrors 
of the civil war would Iw brought to an end at last in 
one great decisive Ixittlc. The earl of Essex was at 
the heail of twelve thousand tinops in the midland, 
and Sir William Waller witJi eight thousand in the 
western conntios; while Sir Thomas Patidax eem- 
, manded six Ihotistnid woll-discipliiiwl soldiere to co¬ 
operate in the north with the twenly thousftnd Scots 
who Tiad come acioss the border, .and whose road 
southward was kept open hyfouitocn thousand mon 
raised in the eastern count,ios, tlio llo^vcr of the 
national fo/ecs, under the Icadei shij* of the eai 1 of Man- 
(fhesler, with Oliver (homwell as second in command. 

'I’ho firet contest of anus of any imixiitanco that 
took place in the new year 1944 was under the 
walls of Nantwieh, where Sir Thomas Fail fax, on the 
25th of January, defeatSfl and almost tliiiiihilatcd the 
five Irish regiments which had landed at Cliostor in 
the previous November. Tinning eastward after tliis 
vfbtoiy, Fail fax attacked and rouU-d, on the IJthof 
April, a body of h’oyiiliste at Selby, in consi'qucnco of 
which the maiqiiis of Newcastle, rojalist commandor- 
in-chief in the north, was compelled to tall back 11^1011 
York, wliioh lie entered on the Hith of*April, hotly 
pursued by the vanguard of the Scotlisli army. The 
latter, after effectiijg a junction with the troops under 
Sir liiomas Fairfitx, at onco laid siege to the head¬ 
quarters of Newcastle, and lioth parties prepared to 
struggle to the utmost for the pisscssion of Yoik. 
To save the city, capital of t.lio nortli of England, 
'Charles tit once onlored all his availabl^i troops 
forward, especially charging f rince Biqiert, who was 
roaming about in lianeasliiro, to hurry to the lolicf 
of the city without a moment’s lo^ of time. Rupert 
obeyed, and having stifoly crossed the river Ouse at 
Boroughbridgo on the 30lh of Juno, entered the city 
on the north, joining the twenty thousand men under 
his command to Newcastle’s troops. The besiegojg, 
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who had invested iho yty mainly on the Western side, 
broke up their works on the approach of the Royalists, 
moving towards the soiilli, in the direction of Tail- 
oastor, in order to effect a union with the earl of 
Manchester’s forces, i’riiico Rupert, not content with 
relieving York, followed in the rear of the Scots and 
jKxrliamcntary tioops, diawing Newcastle with him, 
and on the lyoruing of 'J’uesday, the 2nd of July, hith 
armies came to fiont each other on Ijong Maretoii 
Moor. •Once again the fate of England was to be left 
to the chance of battle. 

Long Marstun Moor was singnhirl.y well cliosmi for 
tile great contest of arras aliout to take place. A fiat 
piece of moorland, extendiiig soutli fiom the Ouse river 
for upwards of six miles, intersected by a broad ditch 
and some low iidgos,Jmt with very few Jfiousos and 
fewer trees to interrupt the view and the flight of 
deadly cannon and musket balls, it oJforcd all the ad¬ 
vantages that could bo desiiod to carry out the science 
of minder on a giand scale, ft vas towaids noon on 
the morning of the eventful 2nd of July, Jti44, that th t 
two armies of the Itonndlicads and ('avaliers placed 
themselves on diffmeut sides of the broad moor Jitcb, 
ready for tljp bloody task of the day, I'lie foi oes of par¬ 
liament, stationed on slightly rising ground, in a rather 
advantageous p)sition,cousihtcdof thvoa great divisions, 
commanded resixictivoly by Sir Thomas Fail fax, 
John Buillie, licutouant-genoral of llio Scots, and the 
eailof Manchester. Sir Thomas Faiifax foinied tli« 
right wing, with eighty trooiis of hoVso in the firet 
lino, four tliousand infantry, men of Yorksliiie and 
the nortlionu counties, behind them, and three regi¬ 
ments of Scotch •laneoi's, under Loid Bulgonio and 
the earls of Dalhousio and Egliutoun, in iho leai. 
Next to Fairfax, Commaudiiig the centre, or “ mam 
hat fie,” of the pailiamentaiy army, stood ohl Alexander 
Leslie,now call of Levon, with the bulk of the Scotfi.sli 
auxiliaries, ciitiiely fixit soldiers, under Lieutenant- 
general John Biiilhc, and the earls of Lindsay, C’ussilis, 
Diinferniliuo, Louden, and Bucelcugh, fbere being no 
Englislinien among them but a brigade of Mauchustci’s 
foot and some oidnanco in the reserve at the roar. 
Adjoining the Scottish foot on the other side, and 
forming the left wing of the purliamcnforiaus, were 
the tioojis commanded by the carl of Manchester. 
They sICKid in tliroo divisions; the left made up of 
ScoUdi diagoons, under Colonel Fiizeall, the right of 
three brigades of foot soldiers, mostly men fiom the 
eastern c-ounties, niider Major-geiieiul Crawfoid; and 
the centre of five thousand English horse under 
liieutemint-genoial Oliver Cromwell, with three ie;,i- 
ments of Scotch horse, under (Jeiicral David Leslie, 
in the reserve. Facing Ciomwell, across the daik 
mdfir ditch, in comniaiid of the rigjit wing of the 
king’s army, stood I’liiice Riijiert, also with five 
thousand horse, and some* Iri^ ‘toot under Lord 
Byron; whilo the centre of the royalist forces, all 
infantiy, under General King, ojiposcit John Buillio’s 
Scotsmen; and tlie left vrijig, four thousand lioise, 

I under General Goring, ^ifronted the division of 
Fairfax. In numbers, the hostile armies woi 0 neai 1 v 
equal, each counting about twenty-five thousand men. 
Kir fun eight honia, i^om eleven in the niornmg tilh 
seven in the evening, the - ."ty thousand kept )(iokin|; 
forward fiercely, pri'parcu lo spring at each others 
-«-—-:-:— 
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Uivoats, and only awaiting t)io word of oomraand. 
It Wits long in coming. “But surely,” said Scout- 
niastcr Wtttson, serving in Cromwell’s horse, “had 
two such armies, dmwn up so closo one to the other, 
lining on both wings within nmsket shot, depai-ted 
Without fighting, I think it would have been as groat 
a wonder as hath been soon in England.” 

It was past soToii in the evening; bollt armies had 
boon facing each other motionless for hours, and 
many of tho offioors, thinking that tho battle w’ould 
not begin till tho rise of another sun, wore preparing 
thomsoivos for rest, when suddenly the pont-np rage 
of war w-os sot in motion, almost by accident. Ever 
lestless in his movements. Prince lluport bof^n to 
croct, while tho day was already on tho decline, a 
now battciy on the moor, som*-what closer than his 
other ordnance to the left wing of tho parliamentary 
forces, and seeing this, Cromwell at once ordored»two 
lic'ld-pioces forward, nndor tho pi'otoction of two 
1 egimenta of foot. The gvins had to bo brought down 
fiom a slight ■ ominonco, and their removal attrs^pting 
the attention of some aimpanies of musketeers who 
had been posted in tho oxtreme wan ,of the poyjtlist 
right wing across the ditch, they forthwith oinmcil 
a htisk fire. Tine eiack.of tho muskets was the signal 
for a general ougageinont tho whole of the length of 
tho two linos, beginning on the pfirlismentary ieft 
wing, whoio Cromwell was standing with his “ Iron- 
hiilcs,” on an olovation overlooking tho dark moorland. 
“ We came down tho hill in tho bi.ivest order,” Scoiit- 
tnaster Watson silid, “with tlio greatest resolution 
tluit was evor seen. The carl of Marwhostor’s foot 
laigau the charge- ng.ainst some of' tho bravest of 
Nowcasllo’s and Rnprt’s foot. Colonel Prizotill and 
his dragoons noting tnei-r part admirably, and driving 
tlio musketeeis before them into the ditch.” Amaxod 
at tho sudden attack, the vanguard of the Eojialists, 
after a slioit filing on both sides, retreated in groat 
Of infusion over tho ditch, leaving behind four “ dmkos,” 
or small fiold pieiajs. It was in vain that Lord Byron 
with his Irishmen dashed forward to recover the 
guns; ho was driwon back instantly, tho soldiers of 
Ins brigade increasing,,tho thick stream of flying 
I loyalists. “ In a inovie?it,” tho scout-master continues 
his relation, “ wo were past tlio ditch on to the 
nuKir, upon equal toruss with tho enemy. Our men 
going in a nitming mojiioh., j Our front divisions of 
horso charged their Cpmwell’s own division of 
li> rse, in which himnCif was jnjierson, and in which 
wore all their gallant men, charing tho firet division 
of Prince Rupert’s, in whicli himself was in person, 
find in which were all thoir gallant men, they being 
resolved, if they could scatter Cromwell, all wore 
their own. 'I'lie rest of our horso. backed by Leslie’s 
tlireo ti'(M>])s, charged other divisions of thoira, and 
with such admiiubie valour as to astonish all the old 
, sold iei 8 of tin; army. OomrYell’s own division had 
a Laid stnigglo, for they were charged by Rijpert’s 
men both in front ai^d fla.>^k." 'fhe troopers on both 
ssidos first discharged their pistols, after which, fling -1 
ing the heavy weapons at each other’s heads, they 
•drew thei’ swords. A stray shot grazed the neck of 
fhomwoll, carrying great, fear among his m%n, who 
thought that ho was severely hurt; but he did not 
stop Jiis liorae foi a moment, and riding oti, cried 


gaily, “ A miss is as good as a mile.’J All after him, 
in irresistible torrent, rushed &e ironsides, shouting 
the signal of tho parliamentmy tinny for the day, 
“ God with usl” 

“ Qod with usl” crifd tjm Roundhosi^s, and “ God 
and the kingf’ ejaculated thef Cavaliers, and So they 
killed each other in tho nmne of God. “,1’or a good 
while tlioy stood at the ^word’s point, hooking one 
another,” says the soont-master, busily haokii^ him¬ 
self; “ hut at last Cromwell broke through, scattering 
them before him like a little dust. At the same 
time, tho rest of the horso on tho .parliamentary left 
wing.had wholly broken through Prince Rupert’s 
linos, and the Cavaliers did fly along by Wilstrop- 
wood side as fast and as tliick as could, bo.” After 
sending a party in pursuit of the fugitives, Cromwell 
and Leslie pushed onward with tho main bodies of 
thoir horso and some rcgiuicnis of foot towards tho 
centre of tho royalist army;. “Manchester’s foot,” 
noted the active scout-master. “ charged by out sWe, 
dispersing tl*o enemy’s foot almost as fast os they 
charged tiieu; still going by our side, cutting tliem 
down, so that wo carried the whole field before us, 
thinking the victory ours, and nothing to he done hut 
to kill and take prisonem” In tjiis struggle tho 
three brigades of eastern counties men, commanded 
by Maior-gcnoral Crawford, particularly distinguished 
thorasclvos, “ standing when charged like a wall of 
brass, and letting fly small shot like hail.” Some 
few, however, detached,_tliem8olves fiom their regi¬ 
ments to join in the pursuit of Rupert’s horse, long 
the pride of tho royalist army, hut now galloping 
abfcut in frightful itisoulob, driven mad by snddon 
jianic. IHsjxusing thus over the wild and black 
moorland, one of the soldiers canio across a peaceful 
son of the soil, nndisturhod by the rohr of n?urder 
that was going on in the distance, in his attention 
to turnips ^nd cabbages. “ For which party are 
you—king or parliament?” tlio trooper addressed the 
peasant, in alarmingly an^pritativo tona “ Whaat, 
has Ihem two Ipljou out, then?”, ci^cd he of the 
turnips, in,intense Surprise. There were yet happy 
souls left in England—happy souls, jiot oaring for 
“ them two,” dvon on tho borders of Long Marston 
Moor. • 

I’bo groat battle on the moor lasted till an hour 
after sunset, with strange fluotuatiim of succtrss ?m 
botR sides. Cromwell’s scout-master was entirely 
mistaken in docaning “ tho victory ours ” while chasing 
Rupert’s horso; for while the left wing of tho parlia¬ 
mentary anhy was,boatip,g "the Royalists, tho centre, 
as well os the right wiing, wore being beaten and 
scattered in all direction!?. BetMjgpn the division of 
Sir Thomas Fairfax and\tlie trwps of the enemy, 
under General Goring, “there was no passage across 
the ditch except at a nanrow lane whore they could 
not march except three or four in front, and upon 
the one aide of tho lan^wai^a ditch and on the other 
a hedge, both of which n^ero lined with royalist 
musketeers.” Having passen with great loss throng 
this defile, Fairfax's men wclro charged in a body, and 
although Sir Thomas himseAf made his wav forward 
with a small squadron of liorsc, hewing the enemy 
down to right and left, tne rest of bis wing wOS 
diifoated, his foot being thrown into complete disorder 
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by tho furious assifnlts of a picked body of northeniers, 
known as the Wiiitofc,ts. Tho left wing'of the 
lioyalists, thus viotoiious, next turned upon the flank 
of the parliamentary cei^rc, whoso front was alreadj' 
Iwkrd prossecf by the forces of General King and the 
marquis of Newctistlo. After a brief and desperate 
struggle tho Scotch gave way, their linos, fornred 
half of pikemeu and half of mtiskoteora, getting into 
confusion under tho repeated charges of the enemy’s 
cavalry, so as to be no longer able to keep together. 
In vain the earl of Tjoven hastened from one part to 
the other Of the field, endeavouiing by words, and 
even by blows, to keep bis men from running away. 
“Though you escape from tho onomy,”he cried, “yet 
leave not yonr general; though you fly from them, 
yet forsake not mo!” 

Attached as tho soldiers wore to their old com- 
mandor, his woids mojt with no attention in the 
ganefil ^mnic; and at last he himself, conceiving 
iho baltlo utterly lost, was |)ersuaded hy the officers 
of liis staff to turn his horao’s lu'ad *nd go with 
the stream of fugitives. Ho did so, and never 
drew bridle till be came to Lt'eds, noaily forty miles 
distant, riding all the night in a cloak of “ d^p-do- 
Itorrie,” bchmging to .a gentleman framed Someivillc, 
who noted down the fact as impoitant to posleiity. 
•The other two commandera of tho pailiaiflentary 
army, Fairfax and Manchestor, fled iho same as Levon, 
but did not go quite so fur, for on perceiving that they 
wore not pursued, they tinned round, and gathering 
as many troops as they could, once raoro charged the 
enemy. Ilowover, even ft) them tho stiuggle sociiicd 
hopeless, and they sought death lather tlian victory. 
“ It was a sad sight,” an cyo-wifuess cxclnimod, “ to 
behoRl so mifny thousands posting away, mnnzcd with 
panic fears.” Gloat niiinbers fled without striking a 
lilow, some of tho horsemen never looking back till 
they got jis far as Lincoln, othera ncaily icaching 
Hull, and others Ifalitax and Wakefield. All along 
the roads tho fugitives went, the news that the 
parliamentary anny had been utterly roufod, if not 
annihilated, spread like wihltiio; and tho intcHigeTiLO 
reaching the royalist giTvoimor of Tickhill castle, five 
miles from Doncaster, ho caused it to»bo transmitted 
by moimtod messengers to Newark, and from thence 
ta Oxford. On Thnraday evening, tho 5th of July, 
the streets of the old university town, head-quarters 
of tho king, wore lighted up by bonfires, and tho next 
morning the bells of all the churches were sot ringing, 
and tho bishop and clergy, in Ijigh episcopal state, 
lotumed thanks to heaven for the great victory 
vouchsafed to his ^ujesty. 

The thanksgiving was somewhat unailled for. Tho 
grim fight on Long Mars ton Moor, indeed, had been 
a great victory, but in favour of another miyosty 
than the one prayed for at Oxford. Night was coming 
on when the right wing and centre of tl\p parlia¬ 
mentary forces were flying iftim the field of battle, 
but at that very moment the fate of the all-important, 
struggle was being decided in anotlier quarter. Crom¬ 
well and his men had bdgun with succe^, and they 
kept it to the last in their grasp. Having cleared 
the field on their side, routed I'rince Kuport’s horse, 
and taken idl his artillery and ammunition, the 
Iroi^ides canfe sweeping round to the wart of me 
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moor before occupied* by tho royalist loft-, cxiiecting 
tliat their own light wing htul done tlmir duty as 
well 08 they themselves. It was not long before 
they wore undocoivod. However, this did not in Iho 
least defraot from their calm conrago; and neilUijr 
wearied by their hot service, nor discouraged by the 
flight of their friends and tho victorious shouts -of 
their op|)ononts, they rode forward in excellent order 
to a second ohargo. “ And here,” Scoiib-mastor Watson 
noted, “came tho business of tho day, nny almost of 
tho kingdom, to bo dispntal; for the enemy, soeing 
ns come in such a gallant posture to chaise them, 
left all thoughts of puisuit, and began to think that 
they must fight again for that victory wliioh they 
thought h.-ul been aiyeady got, they marching down 
tho liill upon ns from our (lamagos, so that tlioy 
fought iqion the same grounjl, and with tho sapio 
flout that our light wing fowl before stood to roccivo 
thoir chaige, and we stood upon,tho same ground and 
with the same front which they had wl;pn they bwa.j 
tho clmrgo. Our lliioe biigados of foot of the earl of 
Manchester being,on our light hand, on wo wont, 
with great resolution, charging them homo, one while 
tlioir liorre, and then again their foot, and our foot 
and horse seconding each other wjyi such valour, 
with such round charges, that aAvay they fled, not 
being able to endure tlio sight of ns." By nine 
o’clock, when the battle bad been raging for new-y 
two hours, Oliver Cromwell, valiantly aided by David 
Leslie and Colonel Frizcall willi his Scotch dragoons, 
hud cleared.tho field, not only of all cneinios, hut 
recovered (ho oitlnanee ami ciuriagcs of the pailla- 
mentary centre and liglitwiug, and caxiturwl all those 
of the Boyalisls. Then coiimicncod tlie iiuisuH of the 
dofeatod enemy. “ We followi'd (Tic cJiaso of tlioiii,’’ 
Watson says, “to within a mile of k'oik, cutting 
them down, so that (heir dead bodies lay three miles 
in length.” “Tho moon with her Hglit,” another 
o\o-wituus8 recorded, “helped somewhat tho darkness 
of the boason,” in the task of making “doiwl bodies.” 

Long Marston Moor presented sights lioth terrible 
and grand the night after the hatilo. “ Tho rriiico of 
riir'derland,” a spectator noted, “ ho that had by day¬ 
light plundered others, hud his rich sumplor plimdciod 
by miKWiliglit, for till twelve at night onr soldiers 
had tho slaughter of tho enemy in woods and lanes 
and fields." Tho rabble of both armies was busy 
till sunrise stripping coi]ise8, and when the morning 
came “ it was mortifying to behold tho naked bodies 
of thousands lie upon the ground, many not altogcth. r 
dead!” Yet while tho vagabonds plundered, bravo 
soldiers prayed. For some houra after the victory 
liifd been decided, and up till midnight, tho carl of 
Mancliostcr and other officora, not engo^ed like 
Cromwell in tho ptirsnit.of fugitives, rode about 
among tbeir men, the earl “ thinking them for the 
exceeding good service which they Iftid done for tho 
kingitom, but earaestly e^orting them to give tho 
honour of their victorj^’to (?<m alone. He also 
further fold them (hat although he could not possibly 
tliat night make proyisions for them pccoidmg to 
their ctesej'ts and ne^sitifs, yet ho would without 
fail endeavour their satisfa'’> ion in that kind in the 
morning. The soldiers unanimonsly gave God the 
glory of tli^r great deliverance and victory, and told 
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Ivis lorriship ■with luiicli tsheerfulnesH, that though 
tlicy had l^g fasted and wore very faint, yot tlicy 
would willingiy ■want three days longer ratlier than 
give off the SOI vice.” It was no more idle talk, for 
llfty could have liad good reason to ooniiilain liad 
they liked. 

VicioriduB though they wcio, the soldiers of pai- 
liainont and of the nation had noithoi food nor 
drink, nor the commonest of th^ir wants supplied. 
Having drained the few wells on the moor down to 
the mud, they woie obliged to drink waler out of 
ditches and places puddled liy the horses’ foot; and a 
groat number of the men “ did not o.at aliove the 
(piantity of a penny loaf fioni Tuesday to Satnrd.iy 
inoming, nor had Giey any boor at all.” Novoitbo- 
loss, the stiu’ving fighters fiir fho national cause, 
notably tboso under C"oinwoirB coinnianJ, manfully 
did their duty, not only a.s soldiers, but as Christians. 
After thanking God'for having Btinngthcned their 
arms and their souls to aeliievo so groat a victory, 
thoy sot to poifonn charitahlc offices, nursing the 
wounded and hniying the dead. The miniher sl.iin 
on the battle-field, and buiied thero in wvle graves, 
was ropoHod to anaiunt tO four tlionsand ono hiindivd 
and fiity, and ft was calcnlatcd that nearly thisjo 
thousand of these wore of the royal army. The 
smooth white skins of many of them gave reason to 
fliink that they were of “gentle hhxxl," and in oidor 
that they might have a moro honomuhlo bui’ial than 
the rest, the pai liamontary geiioials fi’eoly allowed 
their coipso.s to be taken away. It gave rise to 
jiiimorons touching scones, some of tliom preseived m 
old accounts and family traditions. “ Mary, daughter 
of Sir Francis TrajipoH," runs one of these, “married 
('liarlos I’owneloy, of Towneloy,in Lancashire, esquire, 
wdio was killed at the battle of Marston Moor. Duiing 
the engagement she was with her father at Knams- 
iKiioiigh, whore slio heard of her husband’s fato, and 
ejiiiie upon the field the next morning to search for 
Ills body, while the attcml.uits of tho camp were 
shipping and huiying the'de.ad. Hero she was ac- 
eo.steil by a goneial officer, to whom she told her 
melancholy story. Ho lioai d her with groat tender¬ 
ness, hut caiuehtly desiiod her to leave a place where, 





besides tho distress of witnesang Iforrowful things, 
she mi^it probably he insnltca. She complied, and 
he called a trooper, who look her ‘ en croupe.’ On 
her way to Knarosborough, she inquired of the Hian 
the name of tho officer to whose civility she had been 
indebted, and learned that it was Lieutenant-general 
Cromwell.” 

The results of the batllo of Long Marston Moor 
wore of tho most important nature. I’rineo Rupert 
and tho Marquis of Newcastle, who had long pro¬ 
fessed antijiathy to each other, pai-tcd the inoming 
after tho struggle, tho prinoo retiring to his former 
command in the west of England, while tho marquis, 
deeming the royal cause in the northern counties, 
whore all his own influence was concentrated, en¬ 
tirely lost, emboiked at Scarborough for tho continent. 
Tlio city of York, abandoned to its fato, capitulated 
on the Kith of July, after wlych the oombiued armies 
separated, Manchester and Cromwell rotumirg •to 
NuttinghnmsMro, Fairfax establishing his head-quar- 
tcra at York? and the fcJcots, under Leven, marching 
to Newcastle, which they reduced after a short siege. 
By the sudden collapse of tho king’s cause in tho 
norths tho piospocts of tho two combatants in the 
civil war all at dice underwent a vast change; and 
while on the side of parliament all was blight and 
hopefuT, everything was gloomy and choorloss on the 
part of the Royalists. Howovor, nearly one-third of 
tho territory of tlie realm still adhered to Charles, at 
least nominally. From Oxfoi’d to the oxtromity of 
Cornwall tho king held nnintormpted sway, and his 
auliiority Vas acknowledj|ed all over North and 
South Wales, with the exception only of tho castles 
of Pembroke and Montgomery, wliile several towns in 
the midland counties wore garrisoned My his tVoops. 
Driven from the north, the west of EngLuid had now 
become the jitronghold of tho Royalists, which was so 
far acknowledged by Charles that ho sent thither tho 
prince of Wales, investing him with the nominal 
command of all his forces, 

Tho queen had gone to the west a month previous 
to tho battle of liong Marston Moor, not thinking her 
residence at Ojffoi’d qnito'saft; and taking farewell 
from her consoit at Abingdon—farewell for ever!— 
had established herself at Exeter, 
'/ ■’ri where, on the IGth of Juno, she w'ks 
‘ ■■delivered, somewhat to tho surprise 
"■ -^Sy Tv/t of tho court, of n daughter. But 
',1--^; Exeter was a hadly-chosen place 1 1 

r^ugo, for a fortnight after the ac 
coucdiemont of Honrii^ta Maria, tho 
_r__ vanguard of tho Mvliamontary forces, 
under the earl of Essex, approached 
to besiege the city. Still maintaining 
lior haughty dignity, the royal Imi} 
demand^ of Essex to allow her to 
retiie^to Bath for the sake of her' 
health; tho respectful reply to which 
waSf that tlie lord-general bad ordora 
‘‘Ho escort her majesty to London, 
where hor presence was required to 
answer to parliament for having 
levied war in Engliftid.” Henrietta 
Maria did not choose to accept the 
invitation, couched (|;ough it^was 
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in file most polity forms; ami stealing out of Exeter 
in disguise, she hid Irersolf for several days in a hut 
in the neighlxiurhood, “ under a heap of litter,” after 
which, I’ejoined by a fow of her intimate friends 
and attendants, including her old favourite, Hany 
Jennyn, recently turned into a lord, she made her 
way to Falmouth. A small Dutch fleet, prepared for 
some time past for her flight, and, if nocossary, that of 
tlxe prince of Wales, was' lying in Fidnioutli ro-id- 
stoad, and here the queon embarked on Sunday, the 
14th of July, having just iccoived the full details of 
the great struggle on Long Marston Moor. According 
to Kushwortli, “the eail of Warwick had ordered 
several ships to attend at Toibayto intercept and 
hinder her passage; yet her majesty, with a Flemish 
man-of-war and ten other ships, ndvontiired out, and 
by the advantage of the wind avoided any annoyance 
from the parliament flqpt, who yet pursued with all 
tl»> sail they could make. One frigate came up and 
diselxirged several shots at them, but •her majesty’s 
ships, coming out fresh tallowed, and trained for so 
important a service, had the advantage of them in 
sailing; and to piovont the worst, there was provided 
a galley witli sixteen oars, which might have garried 
off her majesty if they eonld haTo come up. Rut 
without needing to make use thereof, her majesty 
■ • landed safely at Rrest, in France, and resided'm that 
her native kingdom from henceforth.” Which was 
decidedly a blessing to England. j 

The march of tlio carl of Essex into the western 
counties, though fortunate so far as driving the 
wretched consort of Charfes from the soil Of England, 
was not otherwise distinguished hy snoccss. Being 
devoid of great cannons, and fearing that the siogo of 
Exeter wonl'd last a long time without them, Essex 
withdrew fiom the city almost as soon as ho had 
arrived,and wont marching wcstxvard in^o Cornwall; 
evidently^lot very elcaily knowing what ho meant 
to do, but acting chiefly upon the advice of one of 
his favourite officers. Lord Kolierts, who possessed 
largo estates iii the county, mid was anxious to 
renew fho long-lost pleasure of getting rents from 
his property. For this laudable desire the nation 
had to pay somowliat dearly. As yot the whole of 
the nariow peninsula, from the Exe river to Mount 
ftay, was faithful to tire loyal cause; and seeing the 
parliamentary general pusli foiward into this sea¬ 
girt tonltoTy, sliding, as it were, into a not, or a 
groat mousetrap, Charles determined to shut the gate 
behind, and lay hold of his prey, 

The Bchemo was not very difiroult to execute. 
Rupert’s Cavaliorsijleanring that tlieie was a splendid 
opjiortnnity for plurrder, the cash of tiro orpital licing 
securely packed in the coffers of Essex and of his faith¬ 
ful I ioutenant, J ohn Ski ppon, coinurandor of the London 
train bands, came uj* in hasty strides from the midland 
oountios, imdor the personal command of the .j|tiirg, and 
reinforced by great crowds of'loyal Coinislimcn, deeply 
antipathotio to the designs of Jjord Itolx'ite, they, 
rushed down upon the parliainentaiy forces,number¬ 
ing only about seven tboiisand men, etreii'oling them 
within their grasp. Plssox did not perceive their 
intentions till'ho found himself hemmed in among 
the hills botycen Ifodmin, LostwiUiicl, mrd Fow^, 
wh|re daily, And almost hourly, skirmish ng awaited 
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him, “ with over grooving scni'clty of victual.’’^ lie 
now made a desperate attempt to get out of the not, 
by forming a plan, according to wliioh his cavalry, 
under Sir William Balfour, were to how their way 
through the meshes spi'oad by the euomy, while 4i'o 
Iriiirself, with all the foot and artillery in his posw's- 
sion, were embark at Powey in the ships of the 
fleet rmder Warwick, who was aware of h's danger. 
But tiro desigrr miscnvrifHl, as far as the embarkation 
of the foot was coneornod, through the treachery of a 
Frouelunan serving in the jrai-liffmontary army, wlio 
dosei’ted into the camp of Charles, acquainting him 
with every particiihir of the ertrl’s intended inove- 
tnerrts, and leaving him to take his own measures to 
provoirt them. 'J’Jio hoi’so had time to break thi'ongh 
the enemy; but the hulk of his forces, betng attack^ 
whan least prepared for rcsisfance, Essex lriro.solf 
became iianro-strickerr, and fled away to Fowey, 
where he took ship on the 1st of tioptorabor, in 
company with the ohief officers of Iris staff, ineludjjr.g 
the irnfortunato Lord Rohorts, most afraid of all to 
got face to face with his countrymcir, friends, and 
tenants. ^ 

The flight of the comraander-in-chief left the 
parliamentary army under the orders of Majoi’- 
gemmal Skippon, who forthwith aasembled a council 
of war, and proposed boldly to assume the offensive. 
“You SCO,” cried tiro brave tiuin-band (arptain, “mm 
general and some chief officers have thought lit to 
leave us, arid our horse are got away, and so wo aro 
loft alone upon our defence. That wliioh 1 now 
propound to yoi? is this: that we, having the same 
conrago as our horse had, and the same (rod to assist 
us, may make the same trial of our foitunoa, and 
endeavour to make our w'ay through our enemies as 
tliey have done, and account it better to die with 
honour and faithfulness fJran to live disliononrablf.” 
It was a speech worllry of the man and of the occa¬ 
sion, but few only would listen to it; and easy con¬ 
ditions of surrender being offoicdby tiro Rfiyalists, 
it was resolved by the war council that they slrould 
bo accept,od. Accordingly, on the 2rid of September, 
tiro day after the fligbt of Ehsox, they all laid down 
their arms, the sw'ords Iwing returned to the officers, 
and thr. whole of the cannon and ammunition, stoi os 
and baggage, having been dcltvoied up, the men 
were oonducted lioek to the outposts ot Sir William 
Waller’s uimy, at Poole aud Southampton. By the 
terms of the capitulation, the jrailiamentary soldieis 
were to retain all their issrsonal property; but btl’o, o 
they'reached their journey’s end, they were not only 
robbt'd of all tire money and valuables they posseased, 
Inlt most of them had even the clqthos taken from 
their Imck, giving them oomsion to remember for a 
long time to come the “ rryico of I’lundorors.” 

Essex’s flight, and the surrender of his troops, 
caused immense excitomoiit in I^ondoh, although tlie 
eveni was of no very groatjnomoiit from a jroliticul 
isunt of view. “ 'rho pa^amctil,” says Rushwortli, 
“ soon caused the foot hi bo arinerl and clothed again, 
and the horse having forced their way, the anny was 
Speedily rfiornitod, scarce a man having taken arms 
on the other side.” Nev <. rtliolcsB, it was thought 
that Essex hari shown great military incapacity, lioth 
in allowini^ himself to he Binroiindcti, and in not 
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making a good rtstmit, lio Iwnig, to tlio very last 
inciinont,, nwineiioally stronger tliari the onomy. The 
inuminr against the carl bofoio long assumed the 
wider shape of a general protest against coinniandoro 
ditkwn fioin the ranks of the nobility, it being tmde 
niablo that noaily all of them had been nnsmusossfnl 
in tlio war, and that tho only great victory over tho 
cnoray had been obtained in spito of them. What 
greatly cinbittciod thowj feelings ^vas tho eluwly 
growing loligions fond in tho House of Commons and 
among tho cduoated* middle classes from which it had 
sprung. While bmving down under adversity, with 
all their nerves stiained to oppjse the common foe, 
tlm two groat parties of whioli tho parliamentory 
majority w/is made np, tho llresbytorians and tho 
Indopoiulcuts, had worked Kcalonsly together for tho 
samo end; but tbo svnshino of piosjwrity hadf no 
sooner made itself felt when it tissoited its usual 
ettect in dividing these whoso nnion had only been 
tempoiary, and jnoro or loss artificial. This wra tho 
more tho ease ns l)oth factions dissented from each 
other, not only about important questions of religion, 
or rather of ehtirch government, but alwpt matters 
of civil i>ali(y, of C(pial importance to them and to 
the pommonwoailh. Tbo Piosbytejians were glad to 
avail themselves of the assistance of tho Independents 
lx)th to dostroy tho episcopal establishment and to 
<?tirb ro 3 al absolutism; but hero thej' wished io stop, 
aiming no fuither than to subHtitnto iniulstors and 
ruling ciders for bishops and pi lests, and a constitu¬ 
tional charter for the blind will of an Jrresponsiblo 
inlor. Hut the Indei»ndonts were hot at all inclinwl 
to arrest tho rourso of tho great rovolntron, Avhich 
1 hey had helped Ip set in movement, at those land¬ 
marks. Dmnocratre in all their views, they would 
not submit to presbyters much more willingly than 
to priests, and had Irttlo greater faith in oligarchical 
than in rnonarclueal forms of civil govornment; and 
having holpud to clear tho road for a certain distance, 
as far as thoir allies wished to go, they set to work 
with still greater zeal to strike out Ihcir own track. 
Indications of llio career the Independcrits inoant to 
pursue became visible immediately after tho battle of 
Marston Moor, which made tbo whole piity rise 
together with the gio.at member tif it who liad won 
tlio victory. In and out of parliament constant 
attacks were made upon eminent loaders of tho 
I’l'eshyteriun faction, stuh as Essex and M.anehestcr; 
and the former, har'ing fallen into general disfavour 
through his bohavioiir in roniwall, tho oxcitement 
went on iiicieasing on all sides. But littlo now was 
wanting to bring tho agitation of parties to an oiit- 
bicak; and thq events of tho next fow months suf¬ 
ficed to fan tho smouldering fire into open flame. 

Having driven thp arinj’- of Essex into capitulation, 
tho king, olatod beyond measure by his victory, which 
lio immensely oveiTated, tirinou eastward, loudly 
declaring his intention ly fall upon the capital, and 
compel the parliament to accept iieaoo uixin terms 
dictated^ by him. However, bis hasty march was much 
impodo*! beforo ho had reached the borders of Wilt- 
•.ihire; and having pushed with great diflisnlty acr^ 
the ooimtiy as far as ITirngerford, ho was bi'ought. to 
a standstill by tho van of the armies under Sir 

William Waller and tho earl of MancK^ster, joined 

^ « 


by tho roor'ganised forces of Essex, Jjvlro were coming 
up in qrtiok marches to opirose ftiis •further progress. 
Some sharp skirinishing ensued, and was oontinaed 
till the town of Nowbuiv, where Boyalists and 
Parliamentarians had a tough encounter Ihe previotis 
year, and of which the former now took once more 
possession. It was on tho evening of the 26th of 
October that Charles marched into the place, and 
early the following moiniiig, a Sunday, he found the 
united forces of Essex, Waller, and Manchester, 
drawn up in the field fronting him, and offering^ io 
engage in a second battle of Newbury. Tho king 
accepted tho challenge, tliough numerically weaker 
than his opponents, and with troops exhausted by 
tho long march from the extreme west of England, 
and the struggle commenced about four o’clock in 
tbo nftcinoon. After six hours’confused fighting the 
left wing of the Royalists drervo back Iho Parliamen¬ 
tarians, but thoir right was*compellod to givq,w*y 
before the onset of (iromwell’a horse. 

dharlos withdrew his aimy from tho field, marching 
off “by mooplight, at ten o’clock,” towards Walling¬ 
ford, on tho road to Oxford, and leaving his artillery 
with a small garrison at Donnington Castle. Crom¬ 
well was very anxious to follow tho enemy, and to 
turn the partly undecided contest into a victory; but 
his sufierior, tho carl of Manchester, refused to let 
him do so; and though he urged and urged again 
tho necessity of a piinsnit., tho carl lemaincd obstinate. 
In consequence, no attempt was made oven to seize 
Donnington Castle, which might have been done 
wi4h comjBarative case. Jnstead of it the jiarlia- 
mentaiy forces, as stated by Clarendon, “ remained 
quietly at Newbury, in great faction among them¬ 
selves, every man taking ujion himself to find Yanlt, 
and censure what had been done and what had been 
loft undone.” Charles was not slow in taking ad- 
vantago of tho qiiamls of his advoisarios, and eight 
days after tho battle ho boldly camo book again to 
fetch tho guns ho had left at Donnington Castle. 
“ ITie enemy’s army,” records Clarendon, “ lay still 
at Newbury, peiplexed with the divisions and 
factions among* their owiitofflbors, without any notice 
of tho king’s advance, till a quarter of thoir horse 
was beaten up. The next morning [November 6th] 
tho king pul his aimy into l»ttalia. Princo Eupert, 
who was now declared general, led the van, and got 
possession of tho heath on the back side of tho casflo, 
from which a small party might have kept him, the 
entrance into it ]wing very steep, and the way 
narrow. On that hcatli the king’s army was drawn 
up about noon, every one being prepared to fight; 
and none of the enemy appoarin^thoy marched by 
tbo castle, over the river by a mill, and two fords 
below it, without any opposition.” Ilaving stayed a 
night at Donnington Castle, and retaken possession 
of the v^ole of his ordnance in sight of the parlia* 
montaiy generals, who We fronting him with troops 
; nearly throe times as numerous as his own, Charles 
graciously “rosoWeiJ to attempt them no farther, 
but gave ordera to retire in thoir view, with drums 
lieatine and trumriets Kinnding, the same way be 
came.’’ Cromwell and his men groiftid their teoth; 
% them, as, indeed, to all beholders, of the scen^ 
thoro coula be no longer any doubt that the eii|i of 
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Manchester aiul his adTisora and ooadjntors wore 
cUhor traitors, qr th\ most incapable commanders of 
armies tliat ever lifeo, » 

All was now ripe for an explosion. “ In the ITouse 
of Commoni|,on Monday,*tho 25tli of November, 1044,” 
it was enteiod in *tho “journals" of parliament, 

“ Lieotonant-general Cromwell did, as ordered on the 
Saturday before, exhibit a charge against tho oarl of 
Manuhostor to this eflect: That tho said curl hath 
always been indisx>o 8 od and backward to engagements, 
and the ending of tho war by tho sword; and ior such 
a peace as a victory would be a diaadvantago to, 
and hath declared this by imnciples express to tluit 
purpose, and a continued rorios of curriago and actions: 
'I’hat since tho taking of York, as if tho parliament 
had now advanlagt) fnlly onongh, ho hath deeslinod 
whatsoever tcndelh to tarthcr advantage upon tho 
enemy, and neglected and studiously shifted off 
opirortunities to that pnqiose, ospoeially atDonnington 
Cuetto: That ho hath drawn the ajmy into, and 
detoined them in sueli a posture, as to give tlio enemy 
fresh advantages, and this hoforo his conjunction 
witli the other armies, by his own absoluto will, 
••rgaiiist or without his council of war, against many 
commands of xiurliamont, and r^ith contemjSt and 
vilifying of those commands." Those charges having 
been i-ead, it was resolved by tho commons,•thougli 
with groat reluctance on the part of the majority, 
still representing the Presbyterian clement, but cowed 
by the daily rising irowor of the Independents, that 
they should Iw sent to the Ifouso of Lords, with 
request to tho accused poor to furnisli answer 
thereto. Manchester conrplied at tho end of a week, 
hut in a very unsatisfactory rnauTier, his replies to 
tho inculpations laid upon him turniirg into mere 
counter-ohar-ges against his suboi'dinato, the stern 
li<*utenant.-gcuoral. lie acenst'd tlio latter of having 
shown rejioatediy diBres])oct to him, tJlio oarl; -'f 
having o.vpressed sentimonts inimical to the pride 
and glory of tlio realm, the English jroerago; and, 
woi-so than all, of having not ^always shown duo 
reverence to the jiorson and character of his majesty 
the king. Instances v\pro adducctl yi each case to 
prove the terrible accusations hurled against Crom¬ 
well. Ho was rojrortcd to have said, on one occasion, 
v^hon ordered to amuse tho comrnarrder-in-chief with 
hvs Ironsides at some grand parade: “ I f jrour lordship 
want to have the skins of the horses, this is the way 
to get themand on another, that “ there would 
never be a good time in England till they had done 
with tlio lords." This was axipalling enough; but 
the horror of all tho sayings and doings of tto Hou- 
tenant-genoral eulnSnated in tho utterance ascribed 
to him, that, “ if he met the king in battle, he would 
fire his pistol upon the king as at another." It was, 
as remarked by Car lyle, “ a thing hardly conceivable 
, to the Presbyterian human mind," that, though in 
open war agairrst bis majesty* soldiers slumld dare to 
fire at “our poor semi-divino rni^iided father;” 
“divinity Mien insane,” and accordingly Cromwell 
met witn strung rebuke on all iiands, ending in a 
violent attempt to bfiirg him to justice as an “ inceii- 
diai’y.’l Already the loaders of the presl^’lorian 
party in Iwth houses of parliament were getting in a 
moo^ which preferred to make war upon thd Indepc4^ 
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dents and rcpuhlicarSj rather than tho l{o 3 aliatB and 
absolutists. 

The design to bring Cromwell to trial, and, if 
possililo, to the block, was carried out with great 
concealment and not a little cruft. Hoforo diseleswig 
tbeii' plan in parliament, Essex and his friends held 
sevoiul secret meetings at his house to deliberate upon 
the jrroporVrode of xrrocceding; and after aomo dis- 
cuHskyi it was resolved to call in the assistunoo of 
two of tlio mo.st eminent lawyers of Uio English Ikm-, 
Wr John Maynanl, and Rulstroilo Whitolock, both 
Presbyterians. They were sent for late one evening, 
at tlio beginning of December, much to their astonitJi- 
iiient. “Thei’O was no excuse to be admitted," White- 
lock recorded, “nor did llioy know befoiohand the 
occasion of Ihoir being sent for.” Maj'iiard and 
VV^jitekwk found the leaders of tho Piosbytorian 
parly assembled in amclave with several of the 
Soottish oominissionci's, Essex jiitting at (ho head of 
the table, and tho loid cliuneellur of Ihxitlaiid aot 'ng 
as spokesman tor “his oxcellonoo,” the earl. “You 
ken vara wcel," said his luidship, addressing tho two 
lawyers, “that Lioulonaiit-goncral Ciomwell is no 
fiicnd of’ours, and sinco the ailvaiico of our army 
into England ho liath used all jmderhand and 
cunning moans to take off fiom our honour and merit 
of this kingdom—an evil requital of all our hazards 
and services. Rut so it is; and wo are novertheleHi) 
fully satisfied of the afiucliuns and gratitude of the 
gudo people of this nation in general. It is thought 
requisite for us, and for the curiying on of tlio ouuso 
of tho twa klngitoms, that tliis obstacle, or * reraoja,’ 
may be i|jmoved out of the way, who, we foresee, will 
otherwise bo no small inqieilimcnl to us and the 
glide design wo have undertaken. *lIo not only is no 
friend to ns, and to the government of our church, 
but ho is also no woll-willor to his excellenco, whom 
you and wo all liavo cause to love iiiul honour; and 
if he 1 k 5 permitted to go on in his ways, it may, I fear, 
endanger tho whole biisinesa Thci cfore wc uro to 
advise of some course to bo taken for iirovenlion of 
that mischief. You ken vara weel tho accoid ’twixt 
the twm kingdoins, and tho union by the Solemn 
League and Covenant, and If any lie an inccndiai-y 
between tbc twa nalioiib, how is he to bo proctiedcd 
against? Now the matter wherein mo dcsiie your 
opinions is what you tak the moauiug of this woul 
incendiaiT to be, and whether Ijieutenant-gcncial 
Cromwell bo not sich an incendiary as is meant 
tlicrcby, and whilk way wud bo best to tak to proc ed 
against him, if holw jnoved to ho sich on incendiary. 
Now, you may ken that by our law in Scotland we 
class him an incondiaiy wha kimlleth coals of con¬ 
tention, and raiseth differences in flic state to the 
public damage, and is ‘tonquam publicns hostis 
patri,').' Whether your law be %e same or not, 3 on 
ken best, who arc mickle learned thordin; and Uiere- 
fore, with tho favour of his excellence, we desire your i 
judgment in those points.^ Thus spoke the lord 
chancellor of Scotland to Sir John Ma 3 nanl and 
Rulstrodo "Whitelock, pillars on the mountain of 
Ijjpglish^law. And the two “ micklo loai nod ” men, 
kept their*keen 03 ’eft tm bis excellence and friend.H, 
wondering how clover thtyworo to ask them to fetch 
their nuts fij|m the fire. 
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Bulstrudo W'hitelock was tho iirst to open liis kingdom weary of ns, and Late the name of a parlia- 
Ups in reply to tho sapient spocoh of tlie lord chan- mont Foi' what do the enemy sa^? Nay, what d)j 
cellor. He infoiraed his lordship that tho word many say that wore filends at the beginning of tho 
incendiary had exactly the same meaning in tho law iwrliamont ? Even tliia; tlmt the members of both 
of (England as in Gjat of Scotland; but added, with houses luiivo got groat places and comma jids, and the 
groat caution, that, as it scemod to him tlio matter sword into their hands; and, wJlat by interest in^pai’- 
to be considered was not the stale of the 14w with liamont, what by power in the army, will perpetually 
regard to incendiaries, but whether tliey had good continue themselves in gran'doiir, and not permit the 
ovidcnofj of Licutenfint-gciieral Ciomwell being one war speedily to end, lost their own power should end 
of those who “ kiiulloth cmls of contention and with it. 'Ihis, that I speak hero to our faces, is but 
raiseth differences in the state,” and also whether, if what others do utter abroad behind our biioks. I am 
they bad such evidence, it would bo legally available, far from reflecting on any. I know the worth of 
“ 1 take Lioutonant-gonoml Cromwell,” Whitclock those commanders, members of both houses, who niu 
added, with all the cireumspoction l)ccoming an yet in power; but if I may speak my conscieiico 
eminent lawyer, pnttoru and beacon of the English without refloetion upon any, 1 do conceive if tho 
bar—“ 1 take Ijioutonant-genoral Cromwell to bo army bo not put. into another method, and tho war 
a gentleman of quick and subtle parts, and one who more vigorously prosecuted, tho people can bear the 
liath, especially of late, gained no small interest in* 1 ho war no longer, and will enforce you to a dishononrable 
House of Commons; ^or is ho wanting of friends in tho peace. But this 1 would recommend to your prudence, 
Honso of IVe^s, nor of abilities in himself to manage not to insist upon any complaint or oversight of afty 
his own part or dofonco to the best advantage. If commander-iii-chiof, upon any occasion whatsoever; 
this be BO, it will bo tlie more requisite to bo well for as I must'nckrfowlodge myself guilty of oversights, 
prepared against him lieforo ho bo hiought upon the so T know they can rarely be avoided in military 
stage.” Sir John Maynard, as shrewd and os ■wary affairs, nierefore, waiving a strict inquiry into tho 
as ids colloagno, tixik care to chime in Avith tho senti- causes’ of those things, lot us apply ourselves to the 
nieiits ho had cxpressfid. “ Liontoiiant-gonoral Crom- remedy, which is’ moHt necessary. And 1 hope we 
well,” Sir John pointed out with emphasis, “ is a have such true English hearts, and zealous affection 
poi son of groat favour and interest with the House towards the general weal of our mother country, that 
of Commons, and ■vi’ith some of tho House of I’eeis no mombors of either house will scruple to deny 
likewise, and thcroforo there must be proofs tho themselves, and their own private interests for the 
most clear and evident against him to prevail with public gixid, nor account it to ho a dishonour done to 
tho parliament to adjudge him to he,an fnoondiary.” them whajHJVcr tho parliament shall reeolve uiion in 

The advice thus given caused a warm de^te at tho this Aveighty matter.” 
meeting presided o\'or by Essex, ending in a resolu- Cromwoll liaying concluded l is spoocb, Zouch 
tion, come to some hours after miilnigbt, to postjione Tuto, ropiosontatiA'o of Northam 2 >ton, a zealops In- 
Hction for tho time. Some of the more hot-headed dependent, but hitherto obscure mcmlier, sprang to 
of the pioshyterian chiefs, foremost among them his feet. “ Two summers aio passed over,” he cried 
Denzil llolhs, avIio hoie a dcoji personal hatred to “and avo »e not saved. Our victories, the price ol 
Croimvell, “spake smartly to the husiiioss,” reconi- blood invaluable, so gallantly gotten and so gra- 
lueiiJing fearless action; but they Avero ovomiled cioiisly bestoAved, seem to have been jmt into a 
by tho Scottish coiaiuissioner.«i, who, with national hag with lioles. What we won at one time Ave 
emition, “ were not so forward to adventure them- lost at another. The treasure is exhausted, the 
■ selves, so that the bloAv was given up for tho present.” country wastqd; a summer’s victory has piovcd 
'I’liore was Avisdom in this b1o2a, for tho mneh-feared but a winter’s story. The game, however, shut up 
lioutcnant-colonel had his eye upon liis enemies even with autumn, Suust bo jdayed again tho next spring, 
more than they had upon him. “ They had some as if tlie blood was only shed to manure tho field 
cause aftorwaids to boliove,” Whitelock noted, “ that, for a more 2 >lentiful crop of contention. Men’s 
at this debate, some who AA'cro pro.icut were false hearts have failed them with the ohscivation of these 
brethren, and informed Ciomwell of nil tlmtjiassed things,” He went on arguing that the protracted 
among them.” His foes as yet littlo understood war and alj its misfortunes were due to the causes 
1hedro,Aded Lord of tho Fens. While they weio there already urged by the member for Cambridge, and 
talking, ho avivs Avorking. and wltilo they AA'ero plan- asked jiennission to bring In a bill for.tlioir remedy, 
iiing ileop sole mes, lie was pixqiaring simple acts.. “There was a general silence'for a good space of 

A tew days after the secret mooting at Essex’s time,” and then tho represontativo of Noifhampton 
house, on Wednesday, the 0 til of Pecoraher, Cromwoll brought forward a bill, AH'hieli was seconded by Sir 
arose in his seat ni the ironso of Commons, amidst Harry Yano, ordering “tlmt no member of either 
tho deepest sAleticc. “It is now time to sjieak,” ho house shall, during tho war, enjoy or execute any 
cried, abrujdly, “ or for over hold tho tongue. The otfioo o'J command, civil or military.” The bill, in 
important question'noA?^ cs no less than to save a its first reading, was adopted by a large majority, 
nat’on out of a bleeding, nay, almost dying condition,’' and an amendment ^excepting the lord-general, the 
which tho long contuinuneo of this Avar hath already eail of Essex, from the Act, Avas lost on a division by 
, brought it into, so that without a more^ sjicet^y, twcni-y-sevon votes, in a house of one hundred and 
vigorous, and eflectual prosecution of the Var, casting niuoty-tbreo members. Cromwell and his friends 
off all lingering procoediugs, like soldiers of fortune had laid the basis of tlie “ Self-denying Ordinance,” 
beyond sea, to sjiln out a AA'ar, avc shall make tho Mhioh on^ie more altered the govennt«nt of England. 



But tho pai'lkmentary stra^le for power as yet 
had only commenced) and the toughest part of it was 
still to cotue. It was in a moment of extieme alann 
and trepidation,, caused by tho address of thorn well, 
whose iuflilouce with tlie array was growing in a 
gigantic manner, that the commons pas.sod tho pre¬ 
amble of the Self-denying Ordinance; but w’lien iho 
second reading came on, two days after, on tho lllh 
of December, the presbyterian majority were up in 
arms for tho fight. Tho debate on this occasion was 
long and violent, and was lenewod in four buocessivo 
sittings, with ever-increasing heat, both on the part 
of the Independents and of the Pjesbyteiians. Tlio 
Litter, though being able to throw out tho Ordinanco 
by an inimediato vote, wore afraid to do so, aware 
that public opinion was greatly in favour of it, and 
that tho city with its trained bands was ready to 
back it by force; and all their efforts, therefore, 
lyerg directed to dostiby flic ical object of the bill, 
liiatof depriving all the nolde lords,well as the 
piosbyfenan leaders in the lloufjp of.Coramoua, of 
tlioir power in tho army, by a series of amendments 
and exceptions. Tho effort not pioving suoxsossful, 
file earl of Mssox and bis friends in their jjespair 
began o^>cning fresh negotiations* for tho king. On 
being applioil to sticietly, (Uiailes consented to grant 
a safe-conduct to six English and three SeottAih com¬ 
missioners, all of them incmboisof tho Piosbytorian 
partj', to lay a petition for petice Ixfforo him; and 
although in the paper tiansmitted by tho king tlio 
envoys were merely referred to as private persons, 
and the parliament not* oven mentioned, Iwth^tho 
lords and commons in their majority took the insult 
quietly, and allowed tlioir mem hois to dejwt for 
OxfiJrd with tho drawn-np piopositions. 

Acquainted with the exact jiosition of affuiis at West¬ 
minster, Chailes received the nine commissioners in a 
haughty and all but insulting manner. * 'J'lio carl of 
Denbigh,‘spokesman of the nine, having read tho pio- 
poi-alsitho king asked him, in an iiasciblo manner, 

“ Have you power to treat fully V.” “ No,” re]i]ied the 
earl, bowing to tlio ground, “ but we are to receive 
your majesty’s answerdii yiiling.” 'J'hoii,” (.'harles 
replied coarsely, though with much truth, “ a letter- | 
cairicr might have done as mncli as you.” IIis I 
bndship’s offended dignity made him Inild to utter a 
fiiint remonstrance. “ I hope,” ho wliiinjtered, “ your 
umjesty looks upon us as persons of another condi¬ 
tion tiian letter-carriers.’* “ Well, well,” stuttoirid 
the king, “ I know your condition, but I say that 
your commission docs not give Jrou any power to do 
more than a morq lettcr-cai rier might have done.” 

.A. 1 « V _ 1 _11- ^li_J_—J l_i.. 


Knpert and olliers, and tieftUHl with disdain by all 
the coturtiors, who tried faithfully to reflect in their 
demeanour the lone of their royal master^ the nine 
ambassadors had tho honour of a farewell audience. 
It consisted chiefly in a scaled letter, dirootod to 
nobody, being handed to then? tp can-y liock to their 
employers, ^mo ^lommissioners, among tliem Dciizil 
Holies, summoned courage to lay in a lowly protest 
against the manner iu which they wore treated, 
reminding the kii^ that it was usual to furnish 
poltioal enuoys with (he copy of repHes to tftbir 


messages. But OharBis laughwl with scorn. « Whut 
is that to you,” he ciieil, “ who are but to carry 
what I send ? If 1 will send the song of Itobiu |J^N•d 
and Little Jolm you must cairy it,.’* 

Under any other cireumstanoes iiivther negotialkns 
for jicaco would have Iwcn entiv(‘ly out of the 
question after this insulting behaviour of the king 
towards tlib haders of tho iiailiamcutuiy majority 
and chiefs of tho govoinnient, but now. haul piesseil 
as they wore, tliey stihmitteil to everything. Essex, 
Manohestor, Denbigh, Denzil Holies, with fbiu'-fifths 
of tlio jicors, and neaily two-thiids of tho commons, 
felt a sincere abhoneiico towards a lotnni of royal 
absolutism, yet they at tho same time had a still 
gi eater dread towaids the advent of lejmblicanisui 
in clinroh and state, and the fear of it oveiian all 
otJyer cousidomtions. While,tho Self-denying Onli- 
n.inee was still under discussion in ]>arliament, 
paitly acceptod in tho lower Ipiuso, Imt ujoeted in 
the iipixir, and tlicii tin own as a shijttlecock fu rii 
oiiolo the other, a strong niujoiit.y in tho loids and 
commons resolved to make a gi eat oil'ml to (xuuoto 
tonus with tho king. Having hiunilialod his old 
antagonists and new fiieiids to tho utmost, ('harlus 
finally condescended to touch the o\i\e braiioh held 
out to him, and a doyen eotiiiuissioners having lioeii 
nominated by him, and as many on the part of 
parliament, a great peace congi ess was opened at tlsi 
town of Uxbiidgo on flic Httlli of January, IC-lfl. 
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The dolilicrations extended over twenty days, but, 
as wa.s foreseen by all impaitiul obsetvcis, led to not 
tho si igli tost 1 osnlt. It was clear from tho beginning 
that tho king (lid not wish to have feiuse on any con- 
dil ions otlier than sneh a.s bo iniglit ubhilii at the 
verj best by a series of great Victories in tho field 
and the coiiqdete inilitai'y snbiiigatioii of the realm; 
andithe action of cougiuss, thougli carried on with 
groat dignity, with a suppAbumlanco of fine orations 
and exchange of diplomatic parchments, resolved itself 
into a mere comedy. While the envoys of Cliailos 
.were Jjblding furlli at Uxbridge, witli inexhansuble 
oloquened*, upon the r .vessity of an agreemen t, 
declaring that there was nothing in thewoild their 
reyal nia^er wished bettor than to lestore the 
• . * 
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WessingH of peace to his beloved subjects, his majesty fow dissentient voices, 
was busy at Oxford negotiating with the king of efforts afterwards tn sa 
Franco, the duke of Lorraine, and otlier continental however, were nnavaili 
potentates and chieftains, for the invasion of Eugland mination of the Prosbj 
ny% foreign army. “ Hope-was given him," accord- to have his blof)d. A 
ing to Thomas klay, “ from the duke of Lorraine of preparations for the I 
ton thousand men; and, for bringing of these BoUlieis absorbing del)atos on 
into England, Goffa (major in tlio army, by turns Laud was finally conde 
Itonndhead and Cavaliorj wa>i sent into llollaud to the lOtb of Januaiy, 1 
arrange fijr shipping and other nccossarios. The primate exhibited grea 
king likewise dosiicd assistance at that time from sovoi-al zealous lainistt 
the Irish relwls, and by his letters commanded the lower house, yir J 
Ormond (successor to the cail of Strafford) to make of Maldon, made some 
a peace witli those rebels, ami to piomiso and grant convert him to Pie 
to them a froo exorcise of their religion, and to theological disoussion 
assure them that if, hy their assistance, he could hut from the preachers, an 
finish his war in England, ho would abrogate all my honest friend,” sai 
those laws which had been borotofore made against handing him some moi 
the Papists there.” The liish negotiations were not thy oflico upon rae in 
entirely unknown at Westminster, and the mere his office as required 
lumourof them drove many a staunch Presbyterian treuble with one s'vok 
fur the time into the camp of the Independents, the priraiite’s hoary ht 
However deep the veneration for the roys^ dignity. “ God-save the king I" 
they all in turn discovered that tlMsy could not trust I^ve»days after the 
the royal jicrson.* of January, the lIcJusi 

Before tho Uxbridge confevonco enmo to an end, a the event., rejected 1 
sanguinary drama, not without influonco on the denying Ordinance, w 
ccturse of the abortive peace nogoi iations, had been some weeks previous, 
jdayed out in tho capital. After J^ing a prisoner in justification of this Ik)] 
the Tower for nearly four years, Archbishop Land, hanknoss. It was sai 
once the gi'oatest man in England, but. now almost tlial the Oidinance wo 
fovgollen by the majority of Engli'shmen, was put of Jo wering tho social 
on his tiial before tho House of Lords, for “ papistical nobility of Uie kingdoi 
innovations ” amounting to lieason. TLe more irn- power and influenflo ii 
mediate cause of tho proceedings was tho lesistanceof over to tho midcllo c 
Jjatul to appoint to tho rectoiy of Cliartham, in Kent, sonted in tho House 
of which he was the pation, a clergyman designated jiavliamonlaiy section 
by the lords; the refusal being due to a wish of the passed, all offices and < 
king that tho nomination should fall upon another jneoisoly tho atm of tl 
person, his majesty evidently little caring to. what in tho saying attiibu 
ilangors this would ox^xtso his old fiiend and would never bo a gortl 
servant. Land’s trial Wits condnotod after the same done with the lords.” 
despotic fashion ho himself liad exorcised for years in the moment to rfvowtl 
the Star Gharalier and High Commission Court, and fore, after the upper 
the chief of the public prosecutors airayod against the member for Nort 
him was William tVynno, tho unliapjiy author and hooarao necessary to g 
l.'iwj’er, whoso barhurous troatinont had drawn first of niroumspeclion tin 
upon tho archbishop the exiyjration of the people, liberation in commi 
Vrynne was ordered by the House of Commons to forward of a fresh bill 
diaw up the articles of impeachment against Laud, Ordinance. It difrope 
wliich task ho exoctitod with much moderation, not down the general pr: 
imitated by tho other lawyers engaged in the case, merely enacting that c 
()ne of them, Sejyoant Wild, in opening tho neoufA- two houses of pailiamc 
tion against the piimale, doclai'ed vehemently that any office he might ho 
he had committed “ lugh treason, treason in all and of forty days, but not 
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fow dissentient voices, yet ma(^ nivortholess some 
efforts afterwards to save the agid archbishop, which, 
however, were unavailing against the persistent deter¬ 
mination of tho Presbyterian parly in the lower house 
to have his blood. After some rielay, caused the 
preparations for tho Uxbridge oongross, and the all- 
absorbing deliatos on tlio Self-denying Ordinance, 
Laud was finally condemned to death, and executed on 
the lOtb of Januaiy, 1045. Though past seventy, the 
primate exhibited great courage on the scaffold, where 
sovcial zealous ministers, together ^vith a member (ff 
tho lower house, Sir Jolm Clotworthy, represontolive 
of Maldon. made some great but tmavailiiig efforts to 
convert him to Piobbyterianism. After a brief 
theological discussion, Lund turned his face away 
from the preachers, and to tlio executioner. “ Hei o, 
my honest friend,” said he, mldrossing the man, and 
handing liim some money, “ forgive thee, and do 
thy oflico upon rae in mercy " Tho executioner^did 
his office as required, ending all earthly pain and 
trouble with one s'voke of his axe, and then swinging 
tho priiuiite’s hoary head aloft over the block, ciying, 
“ Ood-save the king I" 

lTve»days after the execution of Ijaud, on the 16th 
of January, the lliJuse of Lords, full of bitterness at 
tho event., rejected by a largo majority tho Self- 
denying Ordinance, wliicli had passed tho commons 
some weeks previous. Tho reasons put furwaixi in 
justification of this liold stop wore given with unusual 
fianknoss. It was said, and the fiict was undeniable, 
tliat the Oidinance would liavo tho imiiiedialo effect 
of lowering the social jiONiticiin of tlio entire hcrcditaiy 
nobility of Uie kingdom, by excluding them from all 
power and inflnonflo in ilic state, making tho same 
over to tho midcllo classes, ubcady stroogly repre¬ 
sented in the House of Commons, and to tho uoii- 
[lavliamonlaiy section of which must fall, if the Act 
passed, all offices and dignities whatsoever. This was 
ineoisoly tlio aim of the Indopondonts, acknowledged 
ill tho saying attributed to Cromwell, that “there 
would never bo a gocid time in England till they liod 
done with the lords.” However, it was not politic for 
the moment to rfvow tho objociftoo ojimvly, and, there¬ 
fore, after the upper house had rejected the bill of 
iJio member for Northampton by a decisive vote, it 
booarao necessary to go to work with somewhat moti 
of niroumspeclion tlian before. A few weeks’ de¬ 
liberation in committee resulted in tho bringing 
forward of a fresh bill, called the second Solf-donying 
Ordinance. It difloyed from tlio first bje not laying 
down the general principle of disqualifioation, but 
merely enacting that every mombec of either eff tho 
two houses of pailiainont should bo discbai'god from 
any office he might hold, civil or military, at the end 
of forty days, but not forbidding reinstalmont, and 
reserving expressly to tho lords and coramons tho 


every part, and tre-ason of the highest pitch and reserving expressly to tho lords and coramons tho 
altitude,” and that ho had fully deserved a traitor’s right of exempting individuals. Though far less 
death, both by law huraac and divine. “Naanlan,” swooping a moaswo in tile new fom tlian in the old, 
said Serjeant Wild, ^ttinjf into Scripture, “was a ihe party of Cromwell incr^sod its effect by oom- 
great roan, but ho was a leper: this man’s leprosy binir g 4irith it a redr^aaisation of the whole of the 
hath so infected all, that there remains no other cure parliamentary forces, or, as it was denominated, 
Iwt the Bwoid of justice, which we doubt*n(>: your* plaSing the army on a “now model.” 
lordships will so apply tliat the oommonwcaltli ■ shall The plan proposed, and adopted aftoi? but little dis- 

yet live again and nourish.” ^ enssion by|tho House of Commons, wijs to keep on 

Tho folds passed the bill of attainder,with but a fo^, not sA'eral bodies of troops as heretofore, |»ut 
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one sole army, vnder tlie snpreiao direction of a com-' 
taander>in-o1iief, |caring tlie title of lord-gonoral, with 
one llontenant-genomL one roajor-gonoual, thirty 
colonela, and a proportionate staff of inferior officers, 
as subordinates. Tho effective of the army was fixed 
at twenty-one thousand men, coinprising fourteen thou¬ 
sand foot, one thousand dragoons, and six thousand 
light horse. It was likewise settled that the total 
charge for tho army, estimated at forty-five thousand 
pounds per month, should ho raised by assossment 
throughout the kingdom; and tho House of Commons 
went so fer into the details of tho “ new model ” as to 
nominate at once all the" general offioers. Sir Thomas 
Fairfax wsis appointed oomniander-in-oliiof, and .John 
Skippon, wortliy captain of tho London train bands, 
major-general; while tho intermediate dignity, that of 
lieutenant-general, was left open for Cromwell, who, 
as was nndoistood by all parties, would have to ho 
«'xempted fiom tho A<;jt, as tho gixiivtost military 
leadey of tho day. Tho “ now model ” was cora- 
jiloted and passed by the commons, together with the 
second Stdf-donying Ordinance, on tho SOtli of March, 
and on tho following day tho hills were sent to tho 
upper house. Furlhor resistance to measures approved 
of by tho whole nation liad now bocorao impossible 
on the part of the lords, and they {favo Ihoir consent 
to them, with scarcely any debate, on tho !^rd of 
'April. The dato opened a now e^Kich in tho over 
more rapid maioh of tlie revolution. 

On the same day on which the Self-denying Onli- 
nanco was passeii by tho lords, tho carls of Essex and 
of Manchester, togothor with sill the other peers who 
had hold commands iu tlio army, sinrcmteroil tliftir 
. commissions, the former gonoral-m-chiof making it a 
jKiiulof stating, in the letter containing his resigna¬ 
tion, mat ho Ball performed his duly with faithfulness 
in tho army raised for tho dofenco of tho king, 

Iiarl lament, and kingdom." A few homw after the i 
missive of JEssox had been roail before tho commons, 

Sir Thomas Fairfax was solemnly intioducod into the 
house, presented to the mcniliors as the now lord- 
general, and his oommissiun handed to him by the 
Sjieaker. In it, the royal authority, and oven exist¬ 
ence of the majesty wBon# Essex had professed to 
serve, was quietly ignored, tlie army being reforred 
to as assembled, not “ for tho detbneo of tho king," 
bift, more truthfully, for that of parliament and tho 
nation. Fairfax assumed command fortlvwith, osta- 
bUshing his head-quartors at Windsor Castle, and 
sotting actively to work in tho task of reorganising 
and ro-recniiting tlio army, his gneat object being to 
got the kind of mon recommended by Cromwell, 

“ such men as had tlhe fear of God before them, and 
made some conscienco of what they did.” Ho was 
very auooessfal in tliis undertaking, and witli tho 
active assistance of Major-general Skinrion, most 
^pnlar of all military commanders, oio or new, 
succeeded in raising, cqnippii{g, and di-illingf a body 
of men such as for valour and discitiliue h^ never 
been brought into ^e field in th^ same number since ' 
the be^nning of tho civil war. * 

Their valour was sBon to be tested, for tho king, af- 
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great battle. Tomeehhim.FuirtUx iiswt^l as tho mr- 
liamontary Commitleocf Both Kingdoms, repvcscnniig, 
since tho death of Pyni, the oxoculivo iu the war de- 

E ai'tmont, oxer tod thcmsolves to the utmost, both in 
asteuing on tho reorganisalion of the army, and con¬ 
centrating all available troops between tho 'riiamos aiid 
thoSevein, so as to interrupt the king’s comumuiention 
with the west of England. Cromwell, who had liccn 
scut ivith Sir William Wallor to oppose the pi ogress 
of tholfoyalists in Somerset and OJoiicosleiuliiro, wu.s 
ordered, on his rotnni to Windsor in the middle of 
April, to prevent tlio junction of Rupert’s horse wifJi 
the forces under tho iiniiiudiato commaiul of Chailes, 
whose hoad-qiiarters weio still at Oxford. Ho oxecukHl 
Ilia commission iu the most brilliant iiiuiinor, defeating 
the Royalists in ihrco'successivc cngagemftiils, at Isbp 
Bridge, W’itnoy, and Bariipton Bush; and aficr that 
stortuod Blctehington 1 louse,% fortified mansion not 
fur fioni Oxford, garrisoned by some hundred Cava¬ 
liers, under the coraiiiaud of *('0101101 tt'indclKud . 
TJio Joss of the latter pliu-o, upon whhfli he set gimt 
stoi-o, enraged Charles so iriiioh that ho ordored Wiudo- 
hank to ho shot fiTr cow irdioo, but without a proper 
trial; andi^ho unliaiipy colonel wiis murdered accord¬ 
ingly. “ with his hack to the wall of IMerton Collogo," 
In tho meauwhilo, amidst his siiuill hut nut nn- 
iniportanl victories, Ci’omwoH’s term of mililaiy sor- 
vico, according to the prescriptions of the Self-deny injj 
Onlinanco, was coming to an end; and as tho fimil 
day approached ho hurried once inoio to licad-qnarteis 
at Windsor, “to kiss the goncial’s hand and tal<o 
leave of hirai” Jfe arrived lato at iiiglit; but the 
next inoniing, “ ore ho came forth from liis chainbei 
a letter was hfindod to him, iindor ilio seal of tho 
Committoo of Both Kingdoms, dosiisiig that he would 
retain his command “for forty days." I’efoie tho 
forty daj’s had run out Cromwell bad added another 
great deed to his military fame, inising him ahovo 
the Self-denying Ordinance, with the sli.ulow of his 
sword cast all over England. 

Aroused by the progress of tlio parlianioiitary 
: forces, who wore gradually snrnniTuling his head¬ 
quarters, tho king left Oxfoid on tho 10th of May 
with tho whole of bis aimy, numbering sorno ten 1 
tliousaiid mon. Bicaking o-asily through tho thin i 
lines of*hi8 opponents, ho advanced towaids Riqiert, j 
who was ravaging Gloncostershiro, and joining his 
troops, chiefly horse, to his own, set out on a iriaroh I 
nortliivard to relievo Chester, idosfsly bi*siog«Kl by a 
small body of Parliamoiituiians under Sir Willmn 
Breroton. They raised tho siege on tho approach of 
the royal army, upon which Chailes suddenly turni'd 
roiyid to tho north-east, and advancing iu long strides 
through Staffordshire, throw himself vipon Leieoster, 
which ho captured, after but slight i-esistanoo, on tho 
1st of Jane. The report of it akimiod Fairfax, who 
was preparing tho siege of Oxfoid, and leaving it, ho 
irameiVatoly advanced to Northampton, where lie was 
joined by Cromwell on th^Wth »f Juno, after whicli 
•botli started off in piu-smt of the king. On the 
evening of the second day, Friday, tho IStli of June, 
the van of tho parliamsutary army c-uno iu sight of^ 
tl*o forofe fll‘ Charles, lyiiifc, idly on the buders of 
Ijeiooster and Norihamptonshire, quite ignorant of 
tho approach of any enemy 
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“ Evorylxxly believed,” aa recorded by Clarendon, 
“ that Pairfdx’a army woa much diapirited, and that it 
was now led out of the way that it might recover 
cour< 4 ;e before it ehonld be brought to fight with so 
victorious troops tts the king’s woro; and tboreforo 
ih'at it was best to find them out whilst their fear 
was yet upon them. All men concluded that to bo 
true which their own wishes suggested to them. 
And BO the army luarchod to Davontry, in North¬ 
amptonshire, whore, for want of knowing whfere the 
enomy was, the king loinaincd in a quiet posture 
the sjiaoe of five days.” His majesty was amusing 
himself shooting hares and rabbits when the nows 
of the approach of the I’aiiiamentariaus arrived. 
“Upon the 13th of Juno,” Clarendon continues, 
“ the king* received intelligcnoe tliat Fail fax was 
advanced to Northampton with a strong army, much 
superior to the numbers ho had forinoi ly been' ad¬ 
vertised of, Wliorenpon ho retired the next day 
to Ilarlxirongh, and' meant to have goiio back to 
Leicester, that ho might draw more foot out of 
Newark, and stand upon his defence till the other 
forces which he expected ooiiM come up to him. lUit 
that very night an alarm was brought to JTai borough 
tliat Fairfax himself was quartered rvithiu six miles. 
A council was presently called, and the former resolu¬ 
tion of i-otiriiig prosenfly laid aside, and a now one as 
ffnickly taken ‘ to fight,’ for which thoie was always 
an imniodorato appetite wlion tho enemy was within 
any distance. 'J’hoy would not slay to expect Ins 
coming, but would go back to iiu'ot him. And so in 
the luoiTiing eaily, buiiig Baturday, the 4,4tli of Juno, 
all llic aimy was diawn up on a* rising ground of 
very great advantage, alxmt a mile south of liar- 
borough, which viaH loft at flioir liack, and there jmt 
in order to give or icceivo the chaigo.” King Chai les 
was standing on the field of Auseby to fight his last 
buttle. 

“ The old hamlet of A^iseby,” saj's Carlyle, “ stands 
yet on its old liill-toji, veiy much as it Aid in Saxon 
days, on tho noith-wcstern Ixuder of Noi'liampton- 
shire, some seven or eight miles fiom JMaiket llar- 
lioroiigh, in Leicestcrehire, iieaily cn a lino, and 
neaily midway between tliat town and Daventrj*. 
A peaceable old hamlet, of some eight hundred souls; 
clay cottages for IdMmiers, hut neatly thatthed and 
swept; smith’s shop, saddler’s shop, bcei-shop, all I'l 
Older, forming a kind of squaie wind h ids oft' soutli- 
wards into two ’ong streets; tho old chu oh, with 
its graves, stands in the centre, the tiniicatcd sjuro 
finishing itself with a strange old ball, lield up by 
lods, a ‘ hollow copper ball, which came from Uonlogno 
in ITeniy Vlll.’s time-which has, like lludiliias’ 
breochus, boca at tho siege of Bulleii.’ Tho giohpd 
is upland, inooi land; though now growing or^i, was 
not oiiclcteod till th% lasUgeiieiation, and is still gornc* 
what liaio of,wood. It stands nearly in tlie heart of 
England. Gentle dnlncss, taking a turn at etymology, 
sometimes derives jt fsum ‘ navel,’ thus, * Nflveshy, 
Navolshy, fioni hellig.' &c, Ac. Avon Weil, 
iho distinct source of Shnkospe.;ire’s Av<m, is on tho 
westeru slojie of the liigh grounds; Ken and Welland, 

' Btreams leading towards dromwell’s fcn* country, 
;^gin to gather themselves fiom boggy pUwes on the 
leastcni side. The giounds lie high, ai.u aro still, in 


their subdivisions, known by the name of * hills,’ os 
‘ Rutput Hill,’ ‘ Mill Hill,’ ‘ Dust l|iil,’ and tho like, 
precisely as in Rushworth’s tKno; *but they are not 
properly hills at all, but broad, blunt, clayey mosses, , 
swelling towards and from „each othor, like indolent 
waves of a sea, sometimes of miles in extent. It was 
on this high moor-gixmnd, in tho contro of England, 
that King Charles, on tlie J4th of Jiiiio, lG4u, tbnght 
his last liattlo.” 

Tho battle commenced at ton o’clock in the morning 
by an imjiotuous cbaigo of Rupert’s horse. The two 
anuios were facing caoh other in very nearly tho 
same strength and older as on Long Marston Moor, 
except that tho Scottisli forces woro ahscut. l*rinoe 
Rupert commanded tho right wing of tho Royalists, 
with Ilonry Ireton, a pupil of Cromwell, opposite ou 
tho parliamentary loft; tho centio on both sides was 
formed by the hulk of tho infantry, tho king’s under 
tho oidcrs of Lord Ashley, and that of parliament 
under Fairfax; while tho left of tho lioyidistg, h ilf 
foot, half house, was placed under t!ir Marmaduko 
Langdalo, and tlie parliamentary light, nearly all 
horse, under Cromwell. Both the pailiameiitary 
army and the king’s were drawn up on elevated 
ground, the finst on “Mill Hill,” and the other on 
“ Riitpnt Hill,” with a flat piece of giouud, called 
“ Bread Moor," hctwcon them, and it was on this 
plain fliat tho bnint of tho hattlo w'as fought. Rupert, 
rushing fin ward at tho head of his Cavaliers witli 
usual vehenienco, at oiico broke down tlio parlia¬ 
mentary loft, teking six piocos '• of tho loboJs’ host 
cannon;’’ and Iielon, badly woiiiuled in the charge, 
having bfton made a primmer, his men tied in all 
directions, hotly pursued by tho Royalists. While 
thus one jiait of*each ainiy was withdiawn from tho* 
field, a tough contest went on lietween Rio reiiAining 
foifcs, lieadwl by Fuiifax apd Cromwoll on the one 
sid<*, and .^shloy and Laiimhilo on the othor. As | 
describisi by Claiendon, “the Loul AsliW with his ' 
foot, though agiiin-st tho hill, ud\auced liqiou their 
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foot, who discharged their cannon at them, bnt over¬ 
shot them, and s&fdid their mnsketoers too. For the 
foot <M either side hftrdlj' saw each other till they 
were within carabine shot, and so only gave one 
volley; the king’s foot, according to tlioir nsnal 
custom, falli^ig in wi^ their swords and the butt- 
end of tboir muskets, with whicli they did voiy 
notable execution, and put tho enemy into gi.iat, 
disorder and confusion.” 

The hand-to-hand straggle continned for .ilsnit 
an honr, Fairfax himself, with Skippon and other 
parliamentary leaders, fighting on foot like common 
soldiers, alternately retreating and advancing, but 
at length driving tlie Royalists back in disordi^r. 
llofoTO this had Isjcn accomplished, tho onset of 
Oromwcll’s horse upon the king’s left wing, under 
Sir Marmaduke T^angdalo, Imd led to .a complete 
rout of tlte latter, decisive of the fate of the day. 
Overtlirown on this side, tho whole of tho king’s 
arjnjf got into wild confusion, as if .seized by a 
l)anj(^ and though Rupert returned from “ his fatal 
success ” at the time tlio swords of tho Jiynsidos weio 
flashing over tho heads, and hewing away at the 
liHcks of Langdale’s troojiers; and though Charles 
himself, with a reserve of horse, composed chiefly of 
nublomon and gentlemen, made syi advance fo tho 
front, tho flight soon becamo universal. The king’s 
trcKips, Lord Clarendon exjdains, “having, as they 
(iiought., acted their parts, could never bo brought to 
rally themselves again in order, or to charge the 
enoniy. And that difference was observable shortly 
fitim the beginning of tho war in tho discipline of tlie 
king’s troops and of thosci which roarcheiunder ^ho 
command of Cromwell—for it was only under him, 
and had never Is'cn notorious iindoii Essex or Waller 
—thaA tlioiigh the king’s tnxiji.s prov.ailod in tho 
charge, and rontod those they charged, they mwor 
rallied themselves again in order, nor could bo brouglit 
to make a se<;ond chaigo again the same Vay; which 
was the reJison tliat tlicy had not an entire victory at 
Edgehill. Whereas Cromwoll’s tioops, if they pro- 
vailed, or though they were beaten and routed, pre¬ 
sently rallied again and stood in good order.” It was 
a notable “ difl’erene.e,” tjio one tlnis j^ainly recorded 
liy an enemy, exhibiting in a stiiking manner tho 
comparative valour and vtilue of soldiers fighting for 
pwr or plunder, and of men battling for freedom and 
rmigion. 

Tho defeat of tho Royalists on the field of Naseby 
wns absolute and irretrievable. The king himself 
made great efforts to rally his flying soldjprs, but they 
were utterly useless, and about xme o’clock in tho 
afternoon, at tho end of not more tlian three hours’ 
fighting, he was lorced from the ground by tho 
tumultuous cuiTont that was recoding backward, and 
driven on to Leicester, which ho reached in the 
evening with two thousand Cavaliers. Behind him, 
on the broad dark rao<irland, now suiincd red with 
blood, throe thousand stalwari men which h^ tallied 
round his standard in the morning Vero lying dead 
and wounded, and oiglit thousand more, together with'' 
all his cannon, guna ammunition,and baggage, wore 
laid hold of ly the pursuing troops of Grorawell and 
Fairfitx. 'Amot^ the prisoners made by tlie parlia¬ 
mentary forces were a groat many English “ ladies of 
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quality in wniages,” and some ten soflro*Irish ladies, 
not of quality, “ witlf long skean-knives about a foot 
ill lon;^b.” More important than tho capture of these 
camp fbllowbrs in silks and tags, indisponsablo adjunct 
of royalist armies, was that of tho privalo carriage 
containing his cabinet, with alaigo number of lothp’s, 
and a quantity of “ most secret pnjiora” All these 
wore sent to London, and having been carefully in¬ 
spected by*tho (kimmitteo of Both Jf iiigdoms, tlie 
Ilonsetof Commons on its rwxmimondntlon ordeied 
tliat all the lethus and other documents shonld be 
publicly load at Guildhall. 

Tho reading look jdaoo on tho ajipointod d.iy'. the 
.'Ird of duly', amidst an immense cenconrso of jior- 
Bcns, many of whom had come from a long distance 
It made a piofonnd impression, di«pcllin;j all donbts 
as to tdio jX'rfnl v amf h vjwiciiNy of Cb irles. “ Fioiji 
the .reading of Ids lettoia,” Thomas Itfay recorded, 
“ many discourses of tho ]>eo]iIe arose, for in them 
appeared his transactions wit|j tho Iiish rebels, 
and with tho queen for assistanoo from France and 
tlie dtiko of l.oiraine. Many gocal men were S( rry 
tliat the king’s actions agreed no l>etter with his 
words; that lie optmly protested before* Gcxl, ivith 
horrid iinjliecations, that he endeavon roil nothing so 
much as tho preservation of tho I’rqtostant religion 
and rooting out of poi>oiy, yet in the lucautinie, 
iiridorhnnd, ho promised to tho Irish roliols an abroga¬ 
tion of tho laws against them, which was cont.iary Ip 
his expressed promise contained in those words: ‘ I 
will never abii^alo the laws agiiinst the papists.’ 
And again ho said, ‘ 1 abhor of bringing foreign 
soldiers into'the Jcingdom;’ and y'ot ho solicited the 
dnko of Lorraine, tho French, the JXines, and tho veiy 
Irish, for assistance. 'J’hey woio V'‘xed also that tlie 
king WHS so much niled by tlie will of his wife, as to 
do ovoryi-hing by lier prescrijit; and that jiisu'e, war, 
religion, and parliament, should Ix) at her disposal.” 
'riicro was a loud demand on all sides to liavc the 
doennionis tlins exhibiting the cliaiacter of Clnirles 
piinled , and parliament biiviiig given its appioval, a 
small quarto appeared soon aftei,entitU-d “ Tlic King’s 
0.d)inot opened; or cm tain ],viekets of secret lellers .amt 
pipt'rs, written by the king’s hand, and taken fioin 
ills jiortfolio on tlio field of Faseby. tho 11th of June, 
b^ tho victorious Sir 'nioimis Fail fax, in which 
are revealed many mysieiics of state, wliicli fully 
.justify tho cause for whieb Sir Thomas Fairfax gave 
battle on that memorable day.” ’rhe little book did 
as much as ^ia^eby battle to ruin despotism. 

Viitiially, tlio eanso of Charles was lost on the field 
of Nastiby. llis friends atid eoimoillors conibss'd it 
openly; and had lie himself but had tho slightest 
regard for the Biiflerings and misery of tho people, he 
must have felt it Ids duty, olistinato tls lie was, either 
to submit to tlio prepositions of parliament, or to witli- 
draw from tho realm, and tfms and tlio feaifnl intes- 
tii'j contest. However, tho king did neither, bnt 
contiijuod his course of war and devastation, mth'er 
increasing than diminUhh^ Hs ItpiTors. Being unable 
to hpld himself any longer in the midland counties, 
ho hurried, with tho handful of Cavaliers still remain¬ 
ing faithful to his person, into Wales, proceeding in 
(fiiiok ,fn>m•’.Leicester to Hereford, fiom hore' 
to Raglan Castle, Beat *f the marquis of Worcester. 
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head of the Catholic party, and riohost noblonian in 
England, and from thence on to Cardiff, where ho 
stopped for some weeks, tts if in indooision what to do 
next. Reports of the most gloomy kind wei-e reaching 
him cvciy day and almost every honr. Leicester 
had snrrendoi'cil at the first summons; Bridgewater, 
hitherto deemed all but impregnable, capitulated after 
a short siege; and the last throe fortreosos in the 
north garrisoned by Royalists, Cai’lislo, Tontefract, 
and Scarborough, fell one after the other iulo the 
hands of the Scottish army which had been invewting 
them. Having achieved tlioir task in that direction, 
the Scots advanced in full force towards Hereford and 
Moninouthshire, U]H>n which Charles, deeming himself 
no longer safe in liis retreat, hastily quitted Caixliff, 
and dying across the kingdom, throw himself into 
Nowark-upon-Tront, ono of the great strongholds of 
his party. « 

There was evidently no plan or ohjoot whatever 
in this movement, knd hearing that tlio Scottish 
Ijorso were at his heels, the king rashed again to 
the west, by way of Oxford, declaring his intention 
to relievo Hereford, to the siege of which a portion 
of the troops of Scotland had sat down, cThey fled 
at his approach eastward, probably intimidate by 
the boldness of his march, and under the impression 
that bo bad succeeded in raising a new amy, and 
Charles joyfully entered its gates, full of the belief 
t'liat the star of his fortune was onoo more in the 
ascendant. But a day had scarcely elapsed before he 
was onishod under the weight of overwhelming evil 
intelligence. Though flying about wildly tlnough 
Uio more central parts of the kingdom, the main hopes 
of Charles to renew the war on a larger scale lestod 
on the possession of the west of England, and the 
certainty that ho held still the greatest place in the 
west, the city of Bristol. All else being lost, be hoped 
to 1)0 able to establish hero his head-quarters and the 
scat of his government, in such an imposing manner 
as to give courage to his wavoiing friends, to attract 
new bodies of troops around his person, and in the 



end to punish the i-chels against his fiuthority. But 
ho had not been many hours at Hereford before he 
was horrified by the terrible news of the surrendor of 
Bristol to the parliamentaiy forces under Fairfhx. 
The city, mainstay of all the hopes Charles, he 
learnt. Lad fallen on the first assault, dhd not only 
this, but liad been given up by the boldest of royalist 
commanders, his own nephew. Prince Rupert. 

For a moment the king seemed as if stunned by 
the intelligonoo that the capital of the west of Eng¬ 
land had surrendered, and that Rupert himself, who 
had solemnly promised to hold it at least four months, 
had given it up to the enemy. “ He so little appre¬ 
hended," Clarendon says, “ the terrible information of 
the surrender of Bristol, that if the evidence thereof 
had not been unquestionable, it could never have 
been believed.” Recovered from his stupor, Charles 
sat down to pen a letter to Prince Rupert—a curious 
document in more than one jmnso. “Nephew,” the 
king wrote, dating Hereford, the I4th Septembor, 
1645, “ thougl the loss of Bristol bo a great blW to 
me, yet your surrendering it as you did is of so much 
affliction to me that it makes mo not only foiget the 
consideration of that place, but is likewise the gieatest 
trial of my constancy tliat hath yet bcMlon me. For 
what is to be done, after one that is so near to me as 
you are, both in blood and friendship, submits bimsolf 
to so mean an action—I give it the easiest teim. I 
have so much to say that I will say no more of it; 
only, lest rashness of judgment be laid to my charge, 

I must remember you of j-our letter of the 12th of 
August, whereby you assured me that, if no mutiny 
ha^qiened, you would keep Bristol for four months. 
Did yon keep it four days ? Wps there anything like 
a mutiny ? Moref questions might be asked, but now, 

I confess, to little purpose. My conclusion Is to 
desire you to seek your subsistence, until it shall 
please God to determine of my condition, somewhere 
beyond seas, to which end 1 send you herewith a 
pass. And I pray God to make you sensible of your 
present condition, and give j’ou means to redeem 
what you have lost; for I shall 
have no greater joy in a victory 
• thair a just bocasion, without blusli- 
V" • ing, to assuio you of my being your 

loving uncle, and most fiiithful 
friend. Chailos Rex.” Rujtert did 
not accept the royal order xvith be¬ 
coming meekness, for instead of 
seeking a “ subsistoneo ” as recotd- 
mended “ somewhere beyond seas,” 
ho quietly trotted off, in the midst 
of a goodly number of friends and 
boon companions, to Oxford, paying 
not the least regard to the mandate 
of the “loving uncle.” Though 
ever so many rattles had been lost, 
over so many towns been surreu- • 
, dered,*and over so many “ ladies of 
quality ” been taken from tbo gallant 
CuvWjera, life yet offered many plea¬ 
sant things in the merry land of 
England, and it seemed uttor^ fool¬ 
ish to quit it in haste. So 
t sent his rampliments to Charles ^x, 
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telling him tflart ho was as sonsiblo of his condition 
as could he desirodjbut that for the present he was 
determined not lo leave the country. 

It was impossible for Charles to bo in a more 
pitiable, if pot dospi<;abfe, position tlian that in which 
he had now fallen. All those ho counted his friends 
were leaving him one after another; his orders were 
disregarded and opposed in his very presence; his 
movements were watched by followers ready to turn 
enoraies at any moment; and the few troops still 
adhering to his fortune in Wales and the western 
counties were gradually sinking into the condition of 
mere robbers and highwaymen. The ebb of his mis¬ 
fortunes scorned at the lowest; yet misfortune was 
as far as ever from teaching wisdom to King Charles. 
Still the road was ojicn eitlior to honest reconciliation 
with the nation and its representatives, or to solf- 
banishment; but neither suiteil tho king’s poivcnse 
tj-mper and lovo of obliquity, he being ns much as 
eve# {jcrsuadi'd that double dealing A^euld lead him 
fuilher than honesty. Bristol having flillon, and 
with it tho all hut last chance oi success by arms, 
Charles commenced once more his old system of 
treacherons negotiations, opening a secret intejeourse 
at tho same time with tho Irit^, the Sootch, tho 
Presbyterian party in parliament, and tho Inde¬ 
pendents. To the Irish he promised the re-etftahlish- 
ment of Bonian Catholicism, and to the Scotch tho 
Siinihilation of popery and episcopacy; to the Proshy- 
teiians he engaged himself to uphold with all his 
might their I'eligious and political principles; and to 
tho Independents ho gava tho solemn assurance tliat 
if they would join him he would assist them with all 
■ his powers in *• rooting out that tyrannical govorn- 
menti” tj>e presbytery. 

While tl^s scheming in all diiectious, his majesty 
informed Lord Digby, who was representing his 
inteiosts in the west of England, t&at his nets 
wore being so beautifully laid as lo give hopes of 
early success in his great object “ so to draw either 
the Presbyterians or the Indepqndonts to side with 
him for extirpating one the other that he should he 
really king again.” Bfut ^th parties had too long 
experience of the king’s duplicity, e,nd had learnt 
too much fioni tho secret cabinet found on Nasehy 
%ld, to he able to tiust him ibis time, however 
ninch they might lie inclined to take advantage of 
his humble position; and tho jiarliamcntary loaders 
t« whom he addiesscd himself not sending even 
replies to his messages, all liis expeotatioiis were soon 
confined to aid from the Irish instirgents. The latter 
were quite willing ^ enter into the part proposed to 
them, and after some little delay it was settled, by a 
secret agreement concluded at tlie commenocment of 
October, 1645, that an army of ton thousand Roman 
Catholios was to bo landed Immediately at Chester to 
.uphold the royal cause. However, before ^o Irish 
had set sail, Chester was captuicd ,by the Parlia¬ 
mentarians, and tho last remnant of compact royalist , 
bodies in tho western conntie8,»h<^d together by llio 
presence of tlio piin^ of Wales, being dkpoisod soon 
after, there was no more ground in England on which 
tho invasion copld take placa Driven hoforo tho 
spreading forces of Oromwoll and Fairfax, tjie heir to 
the <irowu fled^*to the Scilly Islands, preparatory M 


going to Jersey and Franco, while the king himself 
startoi for Newark, “with three or four hundred 
liorso as his entire army, and John Ashbumham, his 
valet do chambro, as his council.” 

At Newark, where ho arrived on tho last d,iy of 
Ootohor, Chailes had to undergo a last humiliation. 
Learning,,on his arrival at tho place, that Rupert 
was staying in the noighhomhoud, ho gave stiiot 
Older* that the prince should not bo allowed to ap¬ 
proach him, issuing at tho same time a writ for his 
confinement at Belvoir Castle “ for nut having given 
obedience to his former commands.” Notwithstand¬ 
ing this, Rupert^ accompanieil by a suite of a hundred 
and twenty Cavaliers, wont riding into Newark, and 
to tho intense mortification of tho king, was received 
with great demonstrations of honour by tho chief 
ofiicors of tho garrison, us well as tho governor, Sir 
Riohard Willis, who (jnartorod him at his own resi¬ 
dence. From here Ruiiort made his way into the 
royal presence, followed by liis whole krain of ui rued 
men, and lioistcrously demanded to bo listened 'o by 
his majesty. “Lam oomo to render an account of 
the loss tjf Bristol,” ho cried, “ and lo clear myself 
from the imputations that have been cast upon mo.” 
Perplexed, and to some extent intimidated, the king 
made no reply, and supper being brought in at tho 
moment, ho sat down to it, suffered tho company of 
his nephew, and afterwards witlidrow to his looifi. 
The next day Charles consented to tho calling of a 
conncil of war, which, presided over by Sir Richard 
Willis, and .made np almost entirely of Rupert’s 
friends, issued a* declaration that tho prince in sur¬ 
rendering Bristol had not been deficient cither in 
courage or fidelity. Nothing inoie^ow could ho done 
by tho king against the nephew wlio had become liis 
master. However, to punish Sir Kichaul Willis as far ‘ 
as he was able to do, ho announced to the latter (hat 
he intended to remove him from his post as governor, 
in Older to make him captain of tho royal life guards. 
Sir Richard boldly refused lo submit to this ariango- 
ment, declaring that people would regard his removal 
as a disgrace; and that, besides, ho was not rich 
enough to fill the place near his majesty’s person that 
was assigned to hmu “ I will m.'o to that, and pio- 
vido fori your support,” exclaimed Charles, and loft 
the room. A few hours after, while the much hunri- 
Itated king was sitting at dinner, Prime Rupert, 8ir 
Richard Willis, and a scoro of officers of the garrison, 
mshed into the room. “ What your majesty said to 
me this morning,” sJiouted the irate govomor, “is 
now the talk of tho town, and very much to mv dis¬ 
honour.” “ It is not for anj-^ fault he has committed,” 
erfbd Rupert, chiming in, “ that Sir Ijiehard loses his 
place, but for being iny friend." Tho rest of the 
strange scene, painful oxhibUion the lall of a ruler 
content with nothing but absolutism, is told by- 
Ciaiendim. “'Pho king,” says he, “was so surprised 
with this inaiinor of hebaviaur, that ho rose in some 
disorder from tho table, anfi would have gone into Lis 
bedchamber, calling Sir Richard Willis to fellow 
him, but that tho latter cried aloud ‘ he had received • 


a*public^iiynry, and therefore ho expected a public* 
satisfaction.’ Thk, with what had passed, so pro¬ 
voked his majesty, tlm with gi'oator indignation than 
he was over seen posMSsed with, ho commaudcjj them 
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‘ io dopftrt from his prosonce, and to como no more 
into it,’ and this with snch circnmstances in his looks 
and gosfuros, as well as words, that they appoarod 
confmndod and dcjiarted Iho room, ashamed or wbit 
tlioy had done. And yot as soon as they came to Iho 
Rovemor’s honso they sounded to horse, intending to 
Ito gone.” Charles intended to bo gone, teo, and the 
day after his nephew and friends had dopartal ho 
quitted Newark to seek a Inst itsfngo at Oxford. 

The ancient niiiversity city, head-quarters of the 
Royalists during the greater part of the civil war, hod 
yet not Itccn taken by the forces of parliament, and it 
was with the design of enconmging its defenders to 
hold out as Jong as possible that the king resolved to 
throw himself into it. But the task was not easily 
ai'oomplishod, the troops of Fairfax holding possession 
Ilf all the conntrj ; and (ibarlos, therefore, to got fi'om 
Newark to Oxford, l,iad to travel during the daik 
mostly, and over by-roads. Ho set out from the 
fomor place, with his board shaved off and otherwise 
disguised, an hour before midnight on the Srd of 
Novemlror, attended hy several huhdrod horse taken 
from the garrison, and a small numlier of'Oavaliors, 
anxious of rescuing the majesty of England from a 
state of absolute vagahondfage. The flying troop, 
coiling anmnd the king in a firm body, gallopw 
a^ong fasts reaching Bel voir Castle at three o’clock in 
the morning, without any interniption on the part of 
the raihamentarians, who wcfo camped thickly in 
this disti ict. At the castle, a strong royalist position 
not yet captured, good guides werp ready, togfdhor 
with one more troop of horse, nndor the governor, Sir 
Gcjvas Lnoa.s, who relinquished his charge to follow 
liis royal master. ‘ The guides,” the king’s chancellor 
of tho cxchtiquor records, “attended his majesty till 
tho break of day, by which time he was jiast those 
quarters he most apprehended; but ho was still to 
niaich between their gam’sons, and therefore made no 
delay, hut niarohod all that day, and jiassod near 
Bill foigh-ujKrti-the-IIin, a garrison of the enemy. 
Fimn boro some horse waited upon tho rear, and took 
and kilksl some men, who either negligently stayed 
hnhind, or whoso horses were tired.” 

The rest of the troop, with tho concealed king in 
their mwlst, of whoso prosonce tho parliaracnVai-y sol¬ 
diers did not dream, spurred on furiously, riding for 
dear life. 'J’owards tho evening, the king was so very 
weary and Hreil, llial ho wascompelled te rest and sleep 
for tho space of four l.ours, in a village within eight 
miles of Nortliarapton. At ten of the elook that night 
they began to march again, and wore before day tho 
next moining past Davontry, and before noon cope 
to Banbury, wnbro tho Oxford horse were ready and 
waited upOn his majesty, and conducted him safe to 
(txfoi'd that day. And so*ho finished tho most tedious 
and grievous laaich that ever king was exercised in.” 
Cliarles anived at Oxford utterly helpless, end all 
hut bopoloss. ITo liad iin idea what to do, nor where 
[■> turn; and for more Nlian a week he seemed i 
utterly prestiate, at moments a prey to passionate 
bursts of despair, and at others sunk in deep silence 
and gloom. All the people around him, last ttilherenls 
in misfortune, in tne meanwhile pressed upon him 
the necessity to enter into fresh negotiations with the 
parliamentary^govemment, to cease treating the ro- 
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prosontatives of tho nation as “ reheis,” and to make 
peace on the best terms that ^uld ho obtained, or, 
indeed, on any terms. Cliarles gave way Wore tho 
pressure, though much against his inolinations, and at 
the beginning of December fortvardod a*meB8age to 
tho lords and commons, offering negotiations, and 
asking “that they would send a safe-conduct for the 
duke of Richmond, tho earl of Southampton, Mr. John 
Aslibiirnham, and Mr. Geoffrey Palmer, by whom he 
would make such particular propositions to them as 
he hoped would produce a peace.” 

It was* too late. Never had parliament been less 
inclined to peace negotiations, never more distrustful 
of the king’s veracity and gocxl iiitontions. At the 
very time when Charles asked the safe-conduct for 
Ills valet and three other gentlemen to cairy “par¬ 
ticular propositions,” the loaders of the House of 
Commons held in their handi^ the secret documents 
disclosing his Irish intrigues, and his all hnt|. 6 ne'- 
cessful attenip., to have England invaded from the 
west, and sett up Roman Catholicism. A singular 
accident brought those notable pajiors to Westminster. 
On the 17th of October, tho arolibishop of Tuam, one 
of llitf rebel leaders, was slain in a skirmish under 
the walls of Slig 6 , and in his caniage wore found 
copies pf tho secret treaty just before conoludotl Iw 
his party, as well as letters relating to tlio whole 
course of negotiations between the king and the 
Roman Catholics. Though aware of the duplicity of 
Charles, tho members of the Committee of lloth 
Kingdoms were so startled at the receipt of these ' 
doc^jments,* that they thought it necessary to keep | 
them secret for a while, until the king had arrived at 
Oxford, when, learning tliat ho was going to make 
another trial to beguile them with fair and‘£ilse , 
words, they laid everything before jmrliainent. 

It was all that was wanting to drive tho niemlicrs in 
violent antagonism to Charles,such as they liad never 
before exhibited. For some time past the constitu¬ 
tion of the commons had been undergoing a gradual 
change, reflex of a similar change in the nation. The 
brilliant viotories of Cromwell and his Ironsides, and | 
the high and nianly tone khat'porvaded the actions of j 
his party, in tho cabinet as in tlio field, had given an 
immense increase of jxiwor to tho Independents, so ! 
that they wore fast rising from a minority into'la ' 
majority. I'o place their influenoo on a secure basis, 
they tnod hard to infuse new blood into jiailiament, 
awttre that they could rely upon the constituencies of 
at least thtf towpi; and though tho I’resbytorians 
made all possible efforts to counteract this sohomn 
they had to give way at last. H was first proposed 
on the 13th of Soptemhor, 1644, to fill up the vacant 
places of those who had openly embrac^ tho royal 
cause, as well as of the “ Trimmers,” who had slipped 
quietly away from Westminster by new elections, but 
after a stormy discussion tho motion was negatived by < 
a considerable majority? But it was brought forwaid 
again and again under various forms, till it passed at 
last at the end oi eleven months. On the 2l8t of 
August, 1645, while the echo of Nasehy’s victory was 
resouhding through Loudon, the commons •voted, 
upon a petition from the citizens of* Southwark, but 
by a majority of only three members, that Torions 
toroughs not represented in parliamejtt should^ImTe 
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writ® for ney elections sent to tliom; the-plaoos cliiof commanderB o| Sir'I'houiiui f^irfax’s army, and 
Bpeoifted in tlie'finitjnstanoe being Hytb. 0 , Southwark, of those of the "Scottish anny, for his free and safe 
and Bury St. Edmu^. The door, once opened in this coming to and abode in Loudon, or Westiuin&tor, for 
manner, conld no more be closed, and before the year the space of forty days, and, after that time, for his 
had come to an end, there were one hiindied and forty- free and safe repair to Oxford, VVoicjestcr, or Newark, 
six new msn seateddn the House of Commons. With if a jxjaoo should not bo concluded.” Six n«*nt)w 
a few exceptions, and those of no importanoo, the new before, the offer in all prolmhility wotild have Ixjon 
representatives of the nation were Independents, some wilUngljr accepted, but now it was out of date, 
of them of the sternest sort, proclaiming their hatred Nasoby, the o^ned private cabinet, and the siioiot 
of absolutism not only, but of royalty. Thus finally, Irish treaty, had taught new things, and one bundled 
when the king seemed really inclined, if not to be and forty-six new men in the comiuuiis were standing 
honest, at least to bo humble, negotiating liad become ranged in dense phalanx with the old “ rebels ” 
all but im^Mssible. Swiftly the tide had been running; against all proposals coming from a porjuicd king, 
far more swift than the timid, the wavering, and the There was some diflScuIty for the majority in 
too subtle ones exjioctcd, and now it was too late. deending upon a judicious reply to tho king’s offer,' 
To the king’s demand to accredit iiis valet and which, viewed superficially, looked fair^enough; and 
three other courtly personages as peace commissioners, while tho extreme party among tho Indopondouts 
the oommons, speaking in the uames of both houses of seemed inclined to leave altogether unanswered, 
parliament, ma<lo a curt leply. They told his ui.aje8ty tho more inoderalo members desired to keep the door 
that, it would ho Inoonveniout, and might bo of of communication open as fai^as possible. A middle 
dimgeiouB consequence, to admit ^ose lords and course was adopted finally in sunditigpliarlos a reply, 
gentlemen to come to thorn; 1}ut Uiat they were bift framed in somewhat severe terms. Thu oouimons 
preparing some propositions which, when finished, told him that would not bo dcsirablo, nor could 
should bo sent to his majesty in bills, to be signed by they giw tbeir consent tlrnt bo should appear in tin* 
him, which would ho tire only u'ay to pijj^Hluce a capital mr tho miniient, “ after so much inuooent 
peace.” Tho answer greatly siliscomfited Charles, blood shod in the war by bis cmnmands and oom~ 
who had been led to oxt>eot the immediate acceptance missions.” They stated farther, *’ that until satisfoc- 
of his propo.sitionB. For a moment, ho again* assumed tion and security wore first given to both kingdoms, 
a liigh tone, and then rekp.sed into the silent mood, his majesty’s coming thither rvould not only not be 
declaring himself careless as to wliat might happen, convoniont, nor could be by them assented to, hut 
A hint from his valet Ashbumham, who bad become they did not apprehend it to bo a moans conducing to 
one of his principal advisers, after a while decided |ioaco to accept a treaty for a fow days with any 
him on striking out a now plan. Its was put thoughts or 4ntoutions of relutning to hostility 
himself in personal intercourse with tho pariiamonfaiy again.” The commons finally romarkod, very justly, 
leaders at Westminster, to see what ho could effect “ that his majesty desired the engagement, not only if 
by*tho charm of his kingly manners and Janguago. tho pailiamont, but of the chief coiuinan<h>rs ui fciir 
Before carrying out this design, conscious that there Thoiuas Faiifax’s army, and tJiose of tho Seotfisli* 
would be greater safety for his own person if his heir aiiny, which was against the privilege of parliament, 
was out of tho way, Charles ordorou tho prinoo of as those could not bo joined by them who weio 
Wales to leave the Scilly Islands, where ho had taken subject and subordinate to thoir authoiity.” 
refuge, and to go abioa<l, eitlior to Denmark, Franco, Cliarles exhibited gieat iiiitation on receiving a 
or the Netherlands. • reply ho little looked for, and its hittomoss made him 

“ I have resolved,” Charles told his sou, in a letter give vent once more to some Irrational throatH as to the 
dated Oxford, tho I7tl» of Docxxnhor, 1645, “to way ho meant to punish all his adversaries. Theio 
propose a personal treaty to tho joliels at London, came a quick answer to them in tho shape of a 
in order to wliicli a t.mnipct is by this time theio. pailij^montary oulinanco, voted by lingo miiionties in 
' My real security will lie your being in another botli houses. It w'as resolved and orderoil that if 
country, as also a chief argument, which siKsaks the king should, contrary to tho advLco of tlio ]>ar- 
itself without an orator, to make tho rebels hoaikeu liament already given to him, come, cr attempt to 
and yield to reason.” The message forwarded by come, within me lines of communication, tliat 
his majesty to the “rebels” was ooudhed in exceed- then the Committee of tho Militia should laiso 
ingly polito phrases, with ndt a trace of tho old such forces as they should think fit to pieiontany 
sublimity about fit. Charles condescended to say, tumult that might arise by his coming, and to 
“ that since all other overtures had proved ineffectual, •suppress any that should happen ; and to apprehend 
he desired to enter into a personal treaty with the any that should come with him, tr resort to him— 
two houses of parliament at Westminster, and tho and to secure his person from danger.” To secuio 
commissipners of the parliament of Scotland, upon all his majesty's person from*dan^r, tho commandoi-iu- 
matters which might conduce to the poaer^and happi- chief of the parliamentary forces •iikewiso received 
ness of the distracted khigdom^.” Ills oonditmns iuMruotions to proceed as fast as possible with the 
were that he “ would como to London or Westminster preparations for investing and reducing the city of 
with such of his servants a* r^w attended him, and Oxford- Hitherto, Fairfiix, as well as Cromwell and 
their followers, #iot exceeding in tho whole tho the prinoipal of the other generals, had diieoled their 
number of three hundred persons, if ho might have, chief,endeavours to the disporsion of too remnants «f 
the engagement of the two houses of parliament, the the roj’alist army^,spread in many flying bands over 
commissionej-s of tho parliament of ^tland, of tho the west of Englaina and having accomplished their 
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work'with mftcli sucdess, the l^pt^taak of the civil 
w'ar devolved upon them. The hoard havinj; been 
stripped of pa'wne, knights, bishops, and castles, it 
became time to offer checkmate to the king. 

The great game, it -was felt by all parties, w'as now 
fost'drawing to an end. At the be^nning of Feb- 
niaiy, 104(1, Fairfax’s troops had come up to Oxford 
on all sides, but there was some hesitation t<^begin the 
actual siege, owing to an entire indecision of the 
parliamentaiy loaders os to what to do with the'king 
after ho had been captured. 'I’ho wavering was taken 
advantage of by tlie few remaining fi ionds of the king 
to make an attempt to save him. A French gentle¬ 
man, monsieur do Montreuil, specially deputed bj 
IFenriotta Maiia to assist her royal consort in his 
distress, toofcsthe lead in the matter, and on his press¬ 
ing demand Oharles allowed the opening of negotia¬ 
tions both with the leadws of the Covenanting army 
and the memhors of the government of Scotland for 
giving him an asylum and protection. It was a 
delicate task, iiad Montreuil did not execute it vpry 
well. Eobuffed, in the first instance, by the Scottish 
commissioners in TiOndon, and convinced, by a jouniey 
to Edinburgh, that there w'as northing to h#po from 
the Scottish parliament, the French diplomatist at last , 
addressed himself'to the generals of the army besiog- j 
ing Newark, who had so many fair words for him 
that ho thought himself warranted to promise the 
king that if ho would fly into the camp of the Scots 
they would receive him as their legitimate sovereign, 
shelter him fiom danger, and co-operate with him in 
coming to an agreement, with tlio English parliament. 
But a second trip to Ncwaik camp, an’d close commu¬ 
nication with a number of the ofHcors there, altered 1 
somewhat the opinion of mon'-ieur do Montrouii, and 
on gutting back to Oxfoid ho ’nfoimed Charles that 
'bo had tiMn too sanguine Ixrforo, and did not think 
that the Scots would bo inclined after all to raise 
their arms in his favour. However, the king in the 
meanuhilo had made up bis mind to ti-ust himself 
among and sc^ek the aid of his Scottish subjects, in 
which resolve ho was strongly backed by Henrietta 
Maria, who in soveial letters, following close upon 
each other, exhorted him to lose not a moment in 
canying out the plan first pi oposed by her agent. 

Time, indeed, was not to bo lost, for the ironscircilo 

S repared to enclose the bead-qnarters of Charles was 
rawing more and more close; and though Sir Thomas 
Fairfax moved wlrh extreme slowness, as il not veiy i 
anxious to have an illustrious piisonor upon his hands, 
it was absolutely certain that before the month of April 
had come toau end the ancient city would bo within his 
grasp. Though strongly fortified, surroundecl on three 
sides by the Isis lyid the Charwell, and on the fourth 
bj' strong ffertifications, Oxford was altogether unable 
to snstam a siege, bejpg in want of previsions and 
ammunition as well as soldiers. Nothing therefore 
remained for the king but either to go boldly over 
into ^0 parliamentaiy camp, or to fly. Charles chose 
tl.o latter alternative, and a little before midnight on 
Monday, tbo 27th of Apiil, he rode over Magdalen 
4>ridgt' out of Oxford, his board cut, his features 
shaded by a broad brimmed hat, and a coarse^ cloak 
strapped round his waist. 

In his flight the king was accompanied by only two 


persons, John Ashbumham, his valet^ #iow personify¬ 
ing tbo master, his majesty riding behind him in groom 
fashion, and Dr. Hudson, a fox4iunting divine, well 
acquainted with all the lanes and by-roads of Oxford¬ 
shire and neighbouring counties, and engaged on tibia 
account to act as a guide. To o*».po putfSnit, in case 
his escape from Oxford should become known to the 
besiegers, Charles and his comimnions first took the 
road to London, by way of Slough and Uxbridge, 
reaching the latter place, after a hard gallop across ! 
country, early on the morning of Tuesday, the 28th of 
April. Here they halted for a short while, and then 
spurred on to Hillingdon, a mile and a half nearer to 
the capital, its towere and steeples almost visible in 
the bright spring sun. The king felt more wavering 
than ever in his life at this last crisis of his fortunes. 

“ His majesty,” according to Dr. Hudson, “ w'as much 
perplexed what course to resolve upon, whether to go 
to London or northwaid.” , 

A little moral courage only was required to make 
Charles, ride unattended right into the midst of those 
he conceived his bitter enemies, and to turn them by 
bold txmfidonco into friends. The result, in all human 
probabili ty, would have brought him back to the throne, 
for loyalty was yet flaming high in thousands of breasts, 
and the sight of a king in the depth of distress was 
enough to gain over many a political foe. But Charles, 
with abundance of physical plnck, had but little of 
moral courage, and after looking for an hour in helpless 
irresolution eastward and north ward, he turned towards 
IJaiTow-on-tho-Hill. Hero again, nearer still to the 
heart of his kingdom, to the great city the gates of 
whioii ho riiight roach in kn hour’s rido, Charles 
stopiied and hesitated, lost in pairful indecision, till 
the sun was sinking in the west. Then ho turned his 
horse’s head once more and galloped off lo*tho north. 
Past St. Albans the king and his two companions 
galloped, and<paat Dunstable, Leighton Buzzard, and 
Newport Pi^iel, proceeding onward froiq thence 
through Noruiampton into Loicestershiro, and stop¬ 
ping on Iho road to accept food and drink from hosjii- , 
table squires, holding tables over ready spread for 
errant Cavaliers. 

At Uarboioiigh, in Loicoffeershiro, Cliailos ex- | 
pccted to meet mansicur de Montreuil; but tbe diplo¬ 
matist was not there, and uneasy at his absence, 
the kifig sent Dr. Hudson to sock him, while he" 
himself turned direct oast, and in slow stages, roam¬ 
ing fioni village to village, and constantly changing 
his disguise, made his way through the fens into 
Norfolk. At Downh^m, near the mouth of the Ouse, 
he sought for a vessel to convey him to Scotland, or 
at least as far as Newcastle; butt having sought in 
vain, and in constant fear of being mode a piisoner, 
he set to wandering through the dreary marshlands 
along the coast of Norfolk and Lincolnshire. After 
roaming about for a week, apparently without any 
settled puKpose, Charles turned inland towards Not¬ 
tingham, os if seeking td visit once more the town 
V'hero he liad raised, not quite three years before, his 
royal,standard, embUra' of civil war. But he did not 
gc quite to Nottingham, but stopped short at Eelham 
Hall, two miles north-west of Newark-upon-Trent. 
Kolham Hall for the time being was 'the residence 
and|head-qiiarters of Alexander Lesley, fiarl of Lev^en, 
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oomm&nder-iii'C^ief of tho ^ttiRh foroos in England. 
To him, tho loyal .wanderer forthwith intrranced 
himBeifI and was gratified to see that, though evidently 
surprised, the earl and all his officers treat^ him with 
the most profound respect Having heen a vagabond 
for uine dtlys, CharTos onoe more felt himself king, 
and on the evening of the day of his arrival he sum¬ 
moned tho officer of tho guard to give him tho pass- 
word for tho night But Alexander Lesley intorruptnl 
while Charles was speaking. “ Pardon mo,” said he, 
“1 am tho oldest soldier here; your majesty must 
permit me to give orders.” 

The news of the king having gone into the Scottish 
camp created tho utmost consternation in London. 
In the House of Commons tho belief was general that 
tho whole was a carefully preconcerted sohamo of tho 
Presbyterian party to crush the Independents, and 
that Charles had given his aid to the former in order 
to bo reinstalled in absolute power, on the sole con- 
dHticpi on his part of accepting the Covenant. “ Tho 
parliament,” says Clarendon, “ wore so^Sisordored with 
the intelligence that at first they rCfeolveH to command 
their general to luise tho siege before Oxford, and to 
march with all expedition to Nowaik; but tho Scottish 
commissioners at Ix»ndon diverted them froflv that, 
by assuring them ‘that all their •orders would moot 
with an absolute obedience in tboir army.’ ^ they 
made a short despatch to them, in which it was evident 
that they believed tho king had gone to them by 
invitation, and not out of bis own free choice.” The 
leaders of tho Scottish anny, on their part, were as 
perplexed what* to do with the illustnqjis fugitive 
who hod so suddenly and unexpectedly fallen ^nto 
their hands as tho ludependont majority in tho 
IIousp of Commons was in alarm atiout their doings ; 
and hearing*of tho great agitation in London, and tho 
suspicions against them, they resolved upon retreating 
further north so as to hold their prizo*with greater 
security. • 

Charles was not at all unwilling hi bo taken 
nearer to the Boi dor, fooling assured that the move¬ 
ment could not but increase tfio existing jealousy 
between tho Prdsbyter^an and Independent factions, 
from wliioli ho had long hoped to (flaw advauUigo; 
and to accolciato the step ho gav5 orders to the 
governor of Newark, u few days after his aiTival at 
Kolham Hall, to suriondor tho place. The command 
was at once obeyed; and immediately after tho carl 
of Loven broke up his camp, and with tlio whole of his 
forces traversed tho counties of Nottingham, York, and 
Durham, not resting till he arrived before Newcastle. 
While making in rapid strides for tho north, the 
ministers of the kerk explained to the soldiers the 
state of tho political situation from tho pulpit. Tho 
first sermon preached before the army of the Covenant 
on the retreat to the Border, in tho presence of the 
king and all tho generals, was on iho text of the three 
last verses of the 19 th chapter of the socoiffi book of 
Samuel. Seldom did preachers find it text of Sci ipture 
moiu fitting for tho occasion. . ^ ' 

On tho march from Nottinghahiblnro into Nortli- 
nmberland Charlos’wos treated with much rigour, 
none being allowed access to him but a few persons 
a|>pointed oy th*o commander-in-chicf of tho Scottish 
arm];. Arrived^at Newcastle, tho king camd to undii- 


stand that ho was •completely a piisoner; but ho 
learnt at the same time that there was one means 
offered to him wluoh would not only end his confine¬ 
ment, but oi>en again the road to tho throne. This 
was to accept and to take tho oath upon tlio Covenant. 
Charles, as usual, tried to gam his ends by half 
promises, which being taken for consent, tho Icadeis 
of the arftiy sent for Alexander ilcnderson, looked 
upon, as tho most eloquent minister of tho kiik, 
to niidortako his majesty’s conversion to presby- 
torianism. Henderson arrived at Newcastle on the 
16th of May, and forthwith began his lalwurs. But 
his attempts to instruct tho king were soon turned by 
tho latter into a controvorsv as to the rosiiectivo 
merits of episcopacy and prosbj'tcrianisip, tho whole 
ending in a sliaip tfieelogical skirmisli conducted not 
without acrimony on Loth^sides. Tlio discussion 
laslod for nearly two months, and while it was going 
on Charles, chafing more and ^oro at his imprison¬ 
ment, wrote letters to the governors of all tho tow'iia 
stilkattached to his cause, oidcring thorn to surre'.dor 
the places they held at once to tho parliamentary 
forces, which commands were obeyed in all but a few 
instances.* Having given this strong proof of his 
desiro lor an accommodtition with,tho “rebels” in 
London, tho king addressed the two houses of parlia¬ 
ment in a long message. Ho explained his flight into 
tho Scottish camp by stating that “ being informijtl 
that their annies wore marching so fast upon Oxfoid 
as to make that no fit place for treating, he did resolve 
to withdraw himself hither only to secure his own 
poi’son, and'wiyi no intention to continue tho war 
any longer, or make any division bctwixm his two 
kingdoms, but to give such contcntuicnt to both as by 
tho blessing of God lie might serfa Jiappy and ^dl- 
groundod peace.” To obtain it ho sent tlio draught of 
a treaty projiosing that all questions of religion should 
lie settled “ by the advice of the divines of both king¬ 
doms assembled at Westminster,” and that tho com¬ 
mand of tho aimy and militia should bo vested “in 
jicrsons to bo named for that trust b}' the two houses 
of pailiaraent for the space of si-vcn ycais, and after 
tho expiration of that toim as shall bo agreed mxm 
between bis majesty and the two houses of parlia- 
inoiit.” For tho rest, tho king requested tho lords 
and cofnmons txi draw up their own condilions of 
peace, and to send them to him speedily, ho “ being 
ivsolved to comply with his pnliament in evcrj'thiiig 
tliat should 1)0 for tho happiness of his subjects, and 
for tho icmoving of all luiliappy diffeiencCs that have 
ptoduecd BO many sad effects.’’ 

'J'ho arrival of tho loyal me.ssage cansid avuiiu 
dabatos in both houses. Many of tho commons were 
of opinion that it would bo foolish So enter into any 
kind of treaty with an imprisoned monarch, he being 
able to ropndiato it aftcr\fards%s mode under com- 
judsionj however, there wore others who thought 
that it was necessary to make every possible effort to 
wrest from tlio hands of tjwfnoathom allies tho prize 
they bad got, and the latter desire ov(*rru]ing all 
others, it was resolved to send tho peace propositions 
desired by Charles to Now'castlc. They w'cro carried^* 
fly fourtaflmbers of the lower house and two of tho 
upper, one of the lAtl< tlio earl of lYmbroko, acting 
as spokesman. On tlio 23rd of July the six commis- 
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siunora were UHhured iuto the lojal )>ie»en(H>, and 
I’embiviko at once commenced itiadiiig the document 
intrusted to him, demanding, as tonus of agrooinent, 
iLo adoption of the Covenant by tlio king, the aboli- 
lioM of opiMopaoy, the surrender to tho parliament for 
twenty years of the command of tho army, navy, and 
militia, and tho exclusion of all wlio had taken a 
proraiuoiit part in tho civil war, on the royalist side, 
from public omploymont. Ueforo the earl of I’ewbroko 
had gone far in r«'ading the propositions, ho was in- 
toiruj)tod by Charles. “ I bog your jjardon,” lie cricil, 
“but liavo you any power to treat?” “No, your 
nidjosty,” was tho reply. “ In that case,” tho king 
broke out, “ a gootl honest trumpeter might, but for 
tho honouixof tlio thing, have done as much as you.” 
Tho call took no notice of the insult, but contmuod 
reading his paper in ^ respectful iminnor, his col¬ 
leagues standing quietly around. Tho task iinished, 
Charles again assumpd a haughty attitude. T sup- 
pise,” he exclaimed, “yon do not expect an immodiato 
linsw'or from mo in a bnsmess of this impoiialrce ?” 
“ Please your majesty,” Pembroke answered, “ wo are 
commanded to stay no longer than ton day|.” “ Very 
well,” ipjoinccl Iho king; “ X will give you an asiswer 
in pn>pcr timo.”r 

Tho answer, obviously dictated by solf-intevost, 
and that desire for peace and for “the happiness 
of his subjects ” of which Charles had made so mucli 
in his message to parliameid. could ho but of one 
kind: it was to accept at eiu^ without hesitation 
and without reserve, the propositions laid before him. 
All tho friends ho had still left, and all Iho advisers 
to whom ho applied, entreated and utged him to do 
so; and Henrietta Maria hut self, ur a momentary tit of 
discretion, united her voice to lliwe of tiro other 
counsellors in piessing the king to submit to the con- 
ditioiiB offered by his victorious opponents, which, 
tlioiigh severe, wore not degrading, and altogether 
far mere fevourablo than could bo expected under tlio 
chcumstauces. Hut Charles withstood with obstinacy, 
apparently more than ever in liis life inclined to le- 
joct the dictates of common sense, and lake refuge in 
deception, lie still relied upon intrigues, ca>lying on 
an active sociot intercourse with tlio Uoman Calliolie 
iiisui gents of belaud, who con tinned to iiioim.se gloat 
things; in tho first instance money, for which the 
king was very eager, scboiuing to buy thoiowith bis 
liberty. “If \ou can procure me a laigo sum of 
money,” ho (old the carl of Ohiraoignn,his ehipf agent 
in It eland, wJio was actively carrying on the ncgolia- 
tioiis; “ if you can procure mo a large sum of money, 
by engaging iny kingdoms us security, I shall be 
glad, and as soon as 1 shall have lecovcred possesKon 
of them 1 will fully roiiay tho debt.” Tho week after 
ileFpatcliing the note to Glamorgan, Charles delivered 
Ids answei to tho fcaco 'pKipesals of parli.anient into 
tho hands of tho six commissioners, it was a blank 
le&sal to accept the offcicd terms. 

Gloat was the ssrroV pf tho king's friends, and 
groat the joy of his i>eiisonal and political eneinios,' 
when it bocamo known that once mere, and probably 
,for the last time, ho liiul, blinded by conceit and 
stubbornnoHS, rejected liio olive branch lioW out to 
him. “ What will beaime of us new that his majesty 
hath refused oiir projxisals?'’ a moderate J Wbytoriun 



of the House of Commons inquired of a friend, a 
member of tho advanced Indojlundout party. “ Kay: 
what would have become of us if his majesty had 
aooeptod them'?” rejoined the latter, looking very 
grave and thoughtful. Tfie yofusal of Charles to 
come to a rocoiioiliation with the parliament, coupled 
with his rejection of the Covenant, after two months’ 
controversy with Alexander Henderson, immediately 
altered the attitude of tho loaders of tho Scottisli 
aimyand govornmout a^inst him. Tho clianwllor 
plainly and broadly told his majesty that by his act 
“ ho had lost all his fiiends in iiarlLamont, lost the 
cjipital, and lost tho oountty; and that all England 
would join against him us one man to process and 
diqiose him, and to set up another government.” To 
this ho added that he must expect no longer to find an 
asylum and ptoteotion across tlio border; m a resolu¬ 
tion had been passed by tho General Assembly at 
Edinburgh, “ that if tho kiifg should refuso to gyvo 
satisiaotion his parliament ho should not hb por- 
mitted to co;pe into Scotland.” In the wake of this 
decision, which tliey took care to make khown, tho 
Scottifdi commiisdonei's in London handed in a dedara- 
tion tp both houses of jiarliament, stating, in the name 
of thmr governmpnt, that they wore willing “ forth¬ 
with to sun-onder (ho gani.s«ns possessed by them in 
Englatifl, which they did keep for no other end but 
tho safety and soourity of their forces.” 'Iboy 
promised, moreover,. “ without delay to recall their 
army, reasonable satisfaction being given for their 
pains, hazards, charges, and snfferings, whereof a 
co^ppotont* proportion to bo presciiflly paid to their 
army before their disbiinding, and security to Ikj 
given for tho rornaiudur, at such times hereafter us 
shall be mutually agreed on.” t » 

The communication made matters sufficiently plain 
for a clear understanding to ho anivod at. Tho readi¬ 
ness of the Scottisli allies to leave England on being 
paid for their services, included, as was tacitly under¬ 
stood on all sides, tho leaving boliind of tho prize that 
had fallen into thoir,hands at Kcw^aik ; and this impor¬ 
tant point onoo settled, all tliat remained was to fix 
tho exact valuo«,in cash, of ^jie “ pains, hazards, chai ges, 
and sullbrings,” referred to by tho coramissioneis. 
Half a million pounds sterling, it was hinted by 
them, would scarcely bo sufficient comiicnsation fi>r 
tho total amount of all ^lains and sufferings; and to 
accept anytliing loss would be deropitory to the 
nation of Scotland. Upm this basis the nogotiatioiis 
commencod„j.ho House of Commons voting, as a first 
sign of good-will, tho sum of one hundred thousand 
pounds, in discharge of aiToars pay to tho army of 
the Covenant, adding thereto the thanks of the nation 
for past servum in tlie wake of this was passed 
another vote declaring that the right of disposing of 
the person of tho king belonged exclusively to tho 
parliam^(|nt of England. 

The money claims of tlio Scots gave rise to some 
excitement in Ltmdon, as well as much expression of 
ill fooling towards, them. While'some professed in¬ 
dignation that the northern allies should wish to be 
paid for having lifted their swoids in defence of 
religion, others roproochod them witl), the ihtontion of 
selling llyi king, “os Judas Iscariot sold Christ.” To 
give a reply to all tho clamour add obloqnjq the 
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Scotch ooiniuiAionorH proBonted a paper, very dignified 
in tone, to both houses of parliament, in which they 
witerated the willJngnoss of their army to leave 
Kngland, and jttstined thoir demand to bo paid for 
tlie great sorvioes flioY rendered to the nation. 
“Thp same priiioiples of brotherly affection,” they 
said, “which did induce both kingdoms to a oonjjuo* 
tion of their counsels and forces in this cause, move 
' us at this time to apply onrsolves to the most real and 
efTectmd ways whicn tend to a speedy ooncslusiun and 
amicable parting, and to the prevention of misumlor- 
staudingB between the kingdoms in any of these 
things, which, poradventure, our common enemies 
look upon with much joy as oecfisions of difforeiieos. 
For this end wo have taken no notice of the nuvny 
liaso caluumios and cxeciahhs aspersions cast njion the 
kingdom of Scotland, in printed pamphlets and other¬ 
wise ; expecting, from the justice and wisdom of the 
^onourkhie houses, tliat they will themselves take- 
suc^ course fur the vindication of our nation and 
army as tho estates of Scotland havif showed them¬ 
selves ready to do for them in the lil& case. Upon 
the invitation of both houses the kingdom of Scotland 
did cheerfully undertake and liath faithfully managed 
their assistance to this kingdom, in pnrsnanoS of the 
ends expressed in the Covenant; &nd tho forces of tlio 
common ouoniy being, by tho blessing of Oed, upon 
tho joint endeavours of both kingdoms, now broken 
and subilued, a foundation is laid and sorao good pro- 
. gross made iu tho refoniiatioii of religion, which we 
trust the honourahlo liouses will, according to the 
Covenant, sincerely, really, and constantly pro!>ocuto 
till it bo porfectetl.” * 

• Tho langufigo was Ux) calm avd conciliating not 
to hp resp^iidixl to hy lN>th tho lords and oommous; 
and a special committee having Ixjon appointed to 
decide upon the claims of tho Scottish army, an 
! arrangement was come to witliiii a sUort time. It 
' was settled hy voto and oin,bodiod in tho form of 
I a timty, signed at tho beginning of Docoiulier, 1646, 
that tho sum of four hundred lliousand pounds should 
be given to the forces under* the earl of Leven, 
iliiaitored in tho nurtl^of England, ^ud that one lialf 
the amount should l»e |»id down at once, and the 
rest when they had returned over flio border. The 
^wo hundred tliousand pounds thus proraisod wore 
immodiately raised, partly by the sale of churoh 
lands, and partly by loan iu tho city; and on the Kith 
of December tho whole of tlio money was dospatclied 
from London in thirty-six waggons, oontaiuing two 
hundred oases, each secured with the seal of the two 
nations. A rt^inuipt of infantry, under the command 
of Major-general Skinpon, escorted the treasure con¬ 
voy, which entered tho city of York—to which tlio 
outposta of tho Scottish at my had boon advanced—on 
the first dajjr of the now year, amidst tho ringing of 
bells and discharge of cannon. 

In tho treaty concluded Ijptween tho Scottish com¬ 
missioners and the parliament, notMng was said about 
the disposal of the king, nor oven his name mentioned f 
nevertheless it was fully undorsUVxi that he was to be 
delivei-ed up at the* fulfilment of the principal stipula¬ 
tion of the j^r^ment, the payment in cash of the two 
hundred thousand pounds. Charles himself romainod 
in no ignorunee about tlio fact; but, os iu’every other 
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im{K>riant crisis of IBs lifo, was iu a slate of extreme 
vacillation, and eutiiely undecided what to do. Tho 
Ixjst of his fiieuds uj gwl him to sock ])erb(mal security 
in flight to Fiunco or Iho NoUicrlaiids, which couhl 
liave cosily Iwon cxccufod dming the fust months of 
his «)j«urn at Newcastle, inusmiuli as tho iSiiotcli 
generals wore greatly iiiclmod to connive at his escape, 
so as to ptbvont his surjcndcr to tho Knglish pailia- 
ment,, which many looked upon as a disgiaco. How¬ 
ever, tho king rofusctl to fly, mainly bceauso his 
consort, who had strong personal jofisous for not wish 
ing his proseneo in Franco, advised him not to do so 
and thus the favomahlo time passed away, and tho 
treaty being concluded, oscajxj was out of the quostion. {> 
But at this lost moment, when watched imtouly like a 
piisoner; hut like oifo ujKtn whom dciamuod tho piy- 
lucnt cf a very laigo sum, (Jharles attempted to regain 
lii^ freedom. Learning lha“l tho thirty-six monoy- 
oarto had left London, the jcing entered into an 
intr^ne with some of his attendants,^and disguising 
himself hy moans of a sailor’s dress, in a daik ight 
iu tho lost week of Doeeiubor, ho tried to oludo the 
vigilance of his ;^iards, and to get to Sliiulds, where a 
Dutch mSn-of-war was lying to cai ry him off. 

Tho scheme, known liofotchand to tlio comroander- 
iri-ohiof of the army of BooUand, miscariied enliiely, 
and tho only result of it to tho king was a moio rigo¬ 
rous confinement than tliat previously ordered, Ab^he 
same time measures wore taken to insure his safe de¬ 
livery to his English subjecls; and tho question com¬ 
ing hofuro the House of Commons, a lively discussion 
ensued as Uf whether his majesty sliould bo breugiit 
southward with some amount of ceremony, by eoin- 
raissionors siHicially apiiointod fer tho pui'ito&e, oi 
wholhoi Major-general Skqqiou ^oijl^sii^y.foi, in¬ 
structed to receive lilm, together witn**EJlrer"Jceys ot. 
Newcastle, and tho receipt for his two hundred casi's 
of gold. Tho latter apiieared tho form generally 
desired; nevciUioless, at a final voto, taken on the 
6th of January, 1617, meliuations more friendly to 
royalty prevailed, and it was settled to send nine 
commissioners to receive tho king from tho hands of 
tho Scotch. They wore at oiico chown, tho selection j 
falling upon tho earls of Pembroke and of Denbigh, j 
Lord Montagno, Sir .lohn Coko, Sir Walter Eail, Sir 
John flollaud, Sir James llairington. Sir Alexander ! 
Carew, and Major-genoml Blown, and tho day after j 
their nomination they set out for Newcastle. Cliailcs, | 
when hearing of tho ujqioinlnient of tho parliamentaiy i 
envoys, and being inluimod that simultaneously tJio 
estates of Scotland had consented to his surreiul' r into, 
their hands, oxolaiiued in tho bitterness of his heait, 
‘il am bought and sold.” 

Tho niuo commissioners arrived*at Newcastle on 
tho 22nd of Jauuaiy, 1647, and having settled the 
money account with the Scottiiii army, tlie latter, on 
tne last day of tho month, gave ovar tho town to an 
English garrison, and tJien rapidly recrossed the 
Tweed. Charles at first rifcooiy<Ml tho jiarliamonlary 
envoys in a somewhat ha^ighty monuor, but at tho end 
of a few days changed his tactics, and became most 
aflable and pleasing in manners. He congratulaterk 

•the call bf Peinlnwc, wlio was [lust sixty, on beiriJs 
able at his ago, and iu • inclement a season, to undor- 
takg the long journey to tho north without fatigue j 
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and showed himself eqnally polite in his personal 
intercourse with the otlier commissioners, apparently 
bent to mako it appear that ho had not the least 
rolnctanoe, but felt ratlier gratified to return to the 
capital and mrliament, or, provisionally, to its neigh- 
boiSrhood. By a vote passed some days previous to 
the departure from London of the earl of Pembroke 
and his colleagues, the llouso of Commeus had ap¬ 
pointed Holmby Castle, near Northampton, ^ royal 
domain, inhabited by the first of the Stuarts, as the 
residence of Charles; and for this destiixation he and 
his parliamentary guardians, escorted by a regiment 
of horse, sot out on tl«o 0th of February, a day the king 
himself had fixed. The {rarty travelled in slow stages, 
greeted all along the road by eager crowds, the be¬ 
haviour of^ which showed that tire venoratifin for the 
royal ofiico aird the wearer of the crown had not yet 
altogether departed froifi the country, rudely as it'liad 
been assailed in four years of war upon Eoyalists. In 
many villages, especiallj' those roinoto from larger 
towns, tho podi)le asked to bo “ touched ’’ for the king’s 
evil; and although one of tire commissioners was 
cynical enough to observe that tho "touch of the groat 
seal of parliament might prove more elBcfftious tJian 
that of tho ruidjjilo-aged gentleman who was being 
conducted to Holmby Castle, the agricultirrista of 
Yorkshire, Notts, arid Leicester thought otherwise, 
and dropped down kneeling in the muddy roads as 
Charles came riding along iir the midst of his ousto- 
dians. 

Tho preparations for tho king’s reception at tho 
rosidenco assigned to Iiini by parliament were on a 
very liberal, and dinost magnificent scale. Ho found 
house and table well furnished, with rrot only all tho 
necessities ho_cpilld want, but all the luxuries ho 
coufd'wisu lor, Hie only oxcoption in the latter respect 
being that of episcopal court chaplains. Those tho 
Hou(» of Commons absolutely refused his majesty, al- 
tlumgh he pleaded hard for thoir coming, and provided 
him instcfid with dorgymon who had seceded from 
tho church. But Charles in his turn was obstinate, 
refusing to soo the latter, noi even allowing thorn to 
say grace over his dinner and supper. As with other 
men of small brains and largo conceit, religion with 
his majesty was essentially a matter of form, and but 
in a very slight degiee of substance, llis cfihsciouai 
08 a Christian foibad him not to slay thousands and 
tens of thouaandv in battle, in satisfaolion t)f his pride, 
and to gain bis own personal ends; but it revolted 
against saying prayers and addressing the Almiglity 
in any other but the high Anglican orthodox fiisliion. 

With tlio king’s removal to Holmby commenced a 
new and extrooi dinary stmgglo for power betwoan 
the two groat jifertics in parliament. Hitherto tho 
Inde|jendenta had carried it all thoir own way, not so 
much because possesring a numerical majority, which 
was often very doubtful, but on account of their 
strength in great men, nearly all tho piominout leaders 
in the field belonging,to vheir faction. But now that 
the war was at an end, a reaction set in. Kegal auto¬ 
cracy having succumbed under tho sword of Cromwell 
.and his associates, tho politicians in parliament, mostly 
members of the prosbyterian party, speakeis mord 
than fighters, began to lio afiaid of the new power 
that held knocked the crown in the dust, and did all 


they could to bend it into obedienoostd their votes and 
resolutions. If prudently and TOUtiously nndertakon, 
the dissolution of the great n|jtional army that had 
arisen might have been aooomplisbed without much 
diflBoulty, as tho vast majortty^of the men who had 
marched and fought under the parliamcfhtary banner 
were not soldiers by profession, but peaceable citizens, 
anxious to return to their homos, and friends, and 
ordinary occupations. But as if determined to stir up 
these elements into fierce opjiosition, tho Prosbyterians, 
whose strength in parliament had been much increased 
by now elections undertaken since the humiliation of 
the king, set to work passing ordinances all but in¬ 
sulting to tlie army, and the immediate consequence 
was a strong ferment among tho troops, which gradually 
ripened into revolt. 

On tho 19 th of February, throe days after tho 
arrival of Charles at Holmby, a vote passed the 
commons that a great poi-ticm of tho parlidtoientary 
forces should bo immediately disbanded, anij tiie 
rest sent into Ireland to subdue the chronic re¬ 
bellion there^ or. In other words, to reconquer, at, in 
all probability, an immense expenditure of blood, a 
oountiy that had fallen into a stote of the most, savage 
anarcl^. Terrible as was tho task, the majority of 
Fairfax’s and Crofiiwell’s veterans, tho strong, pious, 
psalm-vnging men who had fought and boon victorions 
at Marston Moor and Nasoby, weie quite willing and 
oven anxious to undertake it, deeming it an act glorious 
to God to destroy popish suiiorstition wherever it 
nestled, and making no other conditions to sot out at 
oncG for Ireland than to reqeivo their arrears of pay, 
and to retain thoir old aiminanders. Fair and natural 
as were these demands,-tJio House of Commons, in its 
majorit.j’’, j-ofused to listen to them, and^ assuming a 
liaughty tone, passed a ro.solution ordering uncon-' 
ditional compliance ■with thoir orders. To carry them 
out a speoiar committee, consisting entirely of Pros- 
bytorians, with Henxi^ llollos, a jiassiouato enemy of 
Cromwell, at tho head of thorn, was ap].)ointod forth¬ 
with, and invested with ^gioat powers for controlling 
and subduing tho army. 'The report of these doings 
created a suddo^ stir ainojjg tjio armed masses ^road 
all over tho kingdom, garriwiiing its to'vvns and fort¬ 
resses. For a moment they listoriod in silence to tho 
news from Westminster, and then sprang to their feet. 

TImj first sign of tho intonso disaffection prevailing 
in tho anny Avas a petition for redress of grievances 
presented to the House of Commons on the 26tb of 
March. It Avas signed by only fourteen oflSuers, they 
asking, in a bumble tone, for an investigation into tho 
condition of tlio troops, and offorigg* at tho same -time 
some <»unsol as to the payment of arroam. Tho reply 
to this supplication was sliort. Tho fourteen wore told 
that it did not become them to give advice to parlia¬ 
ment, and that they would do well to attend to their 
duties and not meddle with matters above them. The 
arrogant answer served sothing but to add fuel lo the 
fire. As soon as iNiecaino known in tho army, another 
^petition was prepared, tutich more firm and definite in 
tine, and signed by'soveral hundreds of officers. It 
demanded that all arrears of pay fo the parliamentary 
forces should bo strictly liquidated; that no one 
should Iro pbligod to go to Ireland against his will; 
tltat disabled soldiers and their widoWs and children 
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I dwuld roodve p«nsibna; aad that there eJiould at onoe 
ootDmenoe prompt aiid.ro^lar payments of wages, so 
as to allow the troops *o live in decency, and prevent 
ihem from becoming tA)urthen upon the people among 
■whom they ■were quartered, 
j The document woiflad up by a dignified jnstiBcr<r 
tion of the right of petition, which by the tone 
of its former reply, as well as by one or t'wo dis¬ 
tinct resolutions, Ao lower house of parliament 
wished to withdraw from the army. “We hope,” 
the address ran, “ that in being soldiers wo have 
not lost the capacity of subjects, nor divested 
ourselves thereby of our intorosts in the common¬ 
wealth, and that in purchasing the freedom of our 
brethren we have not lost our own. For our liberty 
of petitioning, wo hope the house will never deny it 
to us, as it has not denied it to its enemies, but 
justified and commended it, and received misrepre¬ 
sentations of us. The ff^lse suggestions of sumo men 
infi)rmed you that tho army intended to enslave the 
kingdom. Wo oaniostly implore you t®vindicatto us, 
and that our hardly-earaed wages may he caiod for, 
according to our great ilocossities, more especially 
those of the common soldiers." Soon after desj^tohing 
this petition, tho principal signers of it, chiefly c4Bcers 
under Sir lliomaa Fairfax, all boloi^ng to the party 
of the Independents, set on foot a fomidable or^nizar 
• tion within their own regiments, which before long 
spread over the wliolo aimy. Tho men of every 
squadron of horse ,and of every company of foot chose 
two deputies, or, as they were called, “ adjutetors,” to 
represent their interests, and the whole of them mot 
{leriodically in a council “ to consult for tl*o good*of 
.the army.” It was tho germ of a parliament of 
fighters that wtis to oppose a |)arliamSnt of talkers. 

As yet it ■Was completely in the power of the Hoxjso 
of Commons to qucncli tlio growing sedition of tho 
army. Nothing was needed to satisfy the just d<'- 
mands for discharge of arrears of pay, than to make a 
call for volunteers to go to Ireland and to disband 
tho rest of the troops, to reduce everything to order 
and obedience. Jiut with a stxanjfB perversity, to lie 
explained only by tho fact of the two houses of parlia¬ 
ment containing manjr Ifhyafiste in dWguiso, anxious 
to stir up another civil war, by whi<?h their cause 
could not but profit, both tlio loids and commons 
refiised, and again refused, to accede to the prayeia 
and petitions of the army, with tho consequence of at 
last driving tho majoiity of the men into open insur- 
i-ootion. On tho 30th of April Major-general SkipjOTu 
arose in his seat in parliament, and, acedMing to tlie 
commons’ journals, “ produced a letter presented to 
. him the d»iy before l)y some troopers, m behalf of 
eight regiments of tho array of horse." The Totter 
" complained of the many scandals and false sugges¬ 
tions which were of late raised against the army in 
' their proceedings; that they were taken as enemies; 
lhat they saw designs upon them, and upon dany of 
the godly party in the kingdom; an^stliat they could 
not engage for Ireland till they -wore satisfied in their 
exp^iations, and their just desires granted.” 

Feeling offended ai tone of tho letter, or petition, 
which, among others, contained some remarks about 
the ambition of men who, “ having tasted of sovereign 
powe^ wished tes bo tyrants,” tho commons oi*derod tlip. 
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bearers to bo summoiftd to the bar of tho house; and 
the next day “ three troopers, lldward Sexby, William 
Allen, and Thomas Sheppard,” ■were brought in by the 
usher of the black rod. “ Whero ivas this letter got 
up inquired tho Speaker of the commons. “ A* a 
meeting of the regiments, was tho reply. “ Who 
wrote it ?’ he asked further. “ A council of delegates 
appointed by the regiments,” they answered. “ Did 
your o|Roers approve of it?” vm the next question. 
“ Very few of them know anything of it,” rcqilietl the 
troopers, with some pride. But do you know,” said 
tho Speaker, “ that none but Royalists could have sug- 
gosted such a proceeding ? You yourselves, wore you 
over Cavaliers?” They answered indignantly: “Wo 
entered the service of parliament lieforo t^o battle of 
Falgehill, and have relnained in it ever since.” There 
was a moment’s silence; then one of tho throe soldiers 
strode a stop nearer to tho bUr. “ I have received,” 
ho cried, " on one occasion five wpunds. I had fallen. 
Major-general Skippon saw mo on tho gi^ound: he 
gave,mo five shillings to got relief. ’The major- 
general can contradict mo if I lie.” “ It is true, quite 
true!” exclaimed the old general, full of emotion, 
“ But whsft,” the Speaker continued, “ means this 
sentence in which you speak of sovereign power?" 
With one voice tho troopers replied, “We aio only 
the agents of our rogimonts. If the house will give 
us its questions in writing, wo ■will take them to the, 
regiments and bring back tho replies.” A great still¬ 
ness fell over the house. Tho throe hundied repre¬ 
sentatives of “all tho commons of England” could 
not but silently tipmble at sight of the three repre¬ 
sentatives of the citizens of Enghuid trained in arms, 
who, sjmrred and booted, helmet on head and sword 
at the side, wore standing there at ^ Shri nk- 

ing back in his chair, tho Speaker tolcl TiiB'troopers 
that they would have to attend the house when 
ordered on summons; upon which tho three turned 
on their liools and stalked au ay, their heavy 8word.s 
rattling on tho floor. 

Petitions and addresso.s fiom tho army to the 
commons followed each ■other rapidly for a montli 
after tho appeal anco of the three troopers at the bar, 
yet to no visible effect. At times the Presbyterians 
seemed as if wavering under tho ixilicy they were 
pursuing? and inclined to give way to tho d<'niand8 ot 
their araied antagonists; but Uiis lasted only a short 
while, and tho spirit of conciliation lapsing, the old 
animosity flared up higher than over. It ■was felt on 
"both sides, but more apjuirontly on the part of tho 
Presbyterians than on that of tho Indopond nts, 
that the groat aims, religious and jmlitical, which 
(hoy wore pursuing, ■wore all but iri’Cconcilablo. Tho 
church government of the Picsbyteiiihis, it was por- 
feolly certain, was no more likely to bo accepted by 
the Independents than episcopacy atsolf; while at the 
satue time, the constitutional monarchy schemes of 
Denzil Holies and his friends seemed as futile and 
almost*as bad to Oliver Oromi^ll and tho stern, proud 
Itoldiors gathered around Rim, whoso horees’ hoofs 
had trodden a crown in tho mire, as a return to the 
old paternal despotism of the Stuart kings. “ What 
misery I” feitl Cromwell, one day, while petitions wore 
flying fast from the a my to Weslmiustcr, to his 
friend, Edmund Luulow, a sfaiinch republican; 
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*‘ What misery to serve a parliti^ent! Let a man be 
ever so trne, if there is a lawyer to abnse him ho oiui 
never recover it.” 

The sentiment was ro-echoed among iho best 
ar^ most thoughtful of the soldiers. Noaily all 
'of them woio iudopondeuts, and all of them writh¬ 
ing under the uouKciuusuess, that after having left 
house and homo, family and friends—sffcor having 
staked their blood ami their lives to free llio na¬ 
tion from the buitheu of unbearable tyranny and 
misgovernmont, llioy sliould Ikj treatal with con¬ 
tumely, little better than vagabonds, by a set of 
“ lawyers ” who had never soiled their ruffles in the 
sCrvieo of the conntiy, and whoso whole moiit was 
that of talking glibly. On the other hand, tlio leaders 
of the parliamentary majority hud become fully 
awaro—and folt it more and more now that the clang 
of anns hod ceased and royally was lying proSlratc, 
an objoct of fear no moi o, but of pity—that it would ho 
infinitely easier to amalgamate preshyterianism with 
uuMlerate episcopacy than with tno no-church ^tcm 
of the Independents; and lliat it would bo bettor to 
le-einct a throne, even at the risk of seeing it encroach 
at times ujxm the boundaries of law, iSian let the 
English monarchy bo changed into an English re- 
publio. Dei'jily improssoil with those considoralious, 
and evenuoie exasperated at the threatening attitude 
^of the army, tlio pivisb) terian party in parliament 
resolved upon an extreme step. They opened scciot 
negotiations with Chailos, am! ho eagerly recipro¬ 
cating them, the upper house at. once, and with very 
nniyiso liasfe, voted that his majestj; shyold be humbly 
invited to como neaim to London, tlio i>alaco of 
Oatlands, in Surrey, being jioiiited out os a proper ixiyal 
L aaidej nce. Jtj fhs on the 20th of May that tlio lords 
jia»w "llfls vote, in which the eoinmons were invited 
to join. Tho latter hesitated a while, poK'oiving the 
extremo imprudence of Uirowing oft' tlio mask while 
jet facing an armed enemj',bntin tlio end wero made 
to pass a similar icsolntion. It was a manifest chal- 
Iciign to tho army and the lnde]Kmdunts, and they 
hesitated not to take it np. They know they must 
strike, and they sti uck hard and struck swift. 

On the afternoon of Wednesday, the 2nd of June, 
King Chailcs was atuiising himself ]>laying at howls 
on Althorpo Down, a litUo distance front Ilohuhy 
Castle, when the parliamcritarj' commissionors, wlio 
wore watching “tho sacred jierscm of Lis majesty" 
day and night, m-iiceil a stranger, an officer in the^ 
ai my, among the crowd of mstios who stood gaping 
aiound. I'he stranger was dressed in Uio uniform of 
a comet of Fairfax’s legiment of guards, quartoivd at 
Oxford, fifty miles away from llolmhy; andonj^jous 
to know what had brought him so far. Colonel 
Greaves, one of the commissioners, went up to him 
and made some pedite irfquiries as to the condition of 
the tiooiis iHider tho ooinmander-in-chief. Tho re¬ 
plies wore short and somewhat disdainful; and while 
colonel and eoinet,wofb j-et talking together, a report 
W..S brought to the former that a body of horse nali 
been seen near Towoestor, on tho load appaiently to 
Ilolmhy Castle. “ Did jou hoar of them?’’ asked the 
colonel of tlio stranger. “I did moio*tian hoar,” 
said the latter, smiling. “ I saw them yesteiday, not 
thirly miles qff." There was a sudden end of the , 


game of bowls on Althorpo BovWis.Oolouel Gmveo 
and liis colleagues humbly re^nes^g his majesty to 
return with them at a sharp trot to the castle, where 
preparations wore commonced^immediately to resist 
tho attack of an enemy, the drawbridge raised, and 
the cannon pushed forward on ‘the wallfit 
I'he garrison was under arms, and everybod;^ on the 
alert, when towards midnight the tramp of horses was 
hoard in tho distance, and shortly after pait of a 
rogimont of cavalry, some seven hundred men, came 
np under tho castle gate, demanding entrance. 
“ Who is your commander?’’ asked Colonel Greaves, 
who had hnniod np in haste to tho warder’s tower. 
“ Wo all command,” was the nmny-voieod reply, truly 
republican in spirit, tliough against military rules. 
When tho shouts of the horsemen had died away, one 
of them rode forwaid and saluted Colonel Greaves, 
who recoguiiscd in him at once the stranger of Althoipe 
Downs. name is Jirj'ce," ho cried, merrily, 

introduoing himself. “ I am a cornet in the generu’s 
gnartl, and f want to speak to the king.’’ ' From 
whom’’’ inquired tho oolonol. “From myself,” 
replied tho oornot. Tho |)arliamentary commissioners 
faintly laughed. “It's no laughing matter,” ex¬ 
claimed Comet Joyce, laying his hand on tho hilt of 
his sword. “ 1 and my comrades did not come hither 
to talk to yon, and with jou 1 have no business. 1 
want to speak to tbo king, and speak wifli him 1 
will.” ’I'he commissioners withdrew, ordering the 
garrison to hold thomselvos in readiness to fire upon 
the enemy without; but beforo they had finished 
their spowh-making, eloquently exliorfing the soldiers 
to be faithful to pirlianto.it, tho drawbridge fell, tbo 
gates wore fluiij^open, and Comet Joj^co and his soveii, 
hundred steel eapjied companions came prancing into 
the ofistlo j’aid. The soldiers of the gaiiison Ifhd tho 
now-ooinois shook hands like old friemls, and Colonel 
G reaves tnsl his follow-eommissionors became conscious 
of tho groat fiict that the army of Eugliuid was in 
open rebellion against the parliament of England. 

Cornet Joj’ce and his men, having got possession of 
ITolmby Castle, appealed for a while somewhat un¬ 
decided wli.it to do. To seize tho king, tho mpst 
imjxirtant figure in llfti gleat chess game opened 
between xvarmiakors and law-makers, was tbeir im- 
inediato object; but they had not quite settled in 
their own minds how to handle “ tho sacred jxjrsoii of 
his majesty,” and therefore, once within tho castle, 
with sentinels securely posted on tho walls, they 
thoiightfally took supper and went to l>od, postponing 
decisions of natiqpal impirtnnce till tliey had slept 
well. Tho next moining and afternoon Cornet Joyce 
was no more in a hurry tliau tlR) night beforo; and it . 
was only in tho evening, when learning that .one of 
the parliamentary commissionors hud made his escape, 
with the design of fetching troops from Ixindon, that 
lie became impatient, and insisttri on seeing the king. 
The ribnaining commissiunors and attendants madfi 
excuses of vari^jus ki^ds, keeping tho cornet in con¬ 
versation till nearljr ten o’clock at night, when at last 
they told him that now his majesty had gone to bed. 

“ Well, I do not care,” replied Joyce. “ 1 must see the 
king, whether in bed or not, for tbore are mattero of 
importance to be undertaken.” Which say ing , be 
^lado Ids way gently to tlio sleeping apartiijcnt of 
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Charles, at the dloor of wliieh he was again stopped 
by aer\'ant 8 , but after jpme delay was allowed to enter 
by expiess order of *ho king. A long conversation 
eosne^ tho comet behaving most respectfully; and 
the tenor of^ tho words exchanged soon showed tho 
commissionors that there was no great unwillingness 
on the part of his majesty to be carried off by tho 
troopera, so as to become a prii¥>ner of tho army instead 
of a parliamentary captive. 

Keenly following the progress of tho mortal strife 
that had spning up between liis enemies in the ainny 
and his enemies in parliament, Chfulos had already 
built new schomos on tho advantages he might map 
from tho stmgglo, and fancied ho might do lietfor to 
throw himself into the arms of tho Independents than 
into those of the IVesbyterians. The former were not 
only the strongest materially, but their actions wore 
rart^ in syniiiathy with his own. lie was not a groat 
sfddiei', but ho was a wotso politician, and in his heart 
felt filr more inclination to ally himself with tho rough 
fighting men of Noseby and Long Marshvr Moor, who 
]i.id dashed the pnrplo from his shoulders, than with 
t ho glib orators who wished, as he imagined, to tie his 
hands and feet to a throne, and to rednee him^o the 
jXMiition of a mere figure perched at the top of the 
eonstitutioiial monarchy house whiuli they wore build- 
*ing up.' After an hour’s dise-nssion with Joyce, tho 
latter having replied with all tho frankness of a soldier 
to the mu)iy questiuns addressed to him, the king gave 
his promise to go to the army. 'J'he comet had made 
a remark, speaking of tho struggle for i>owor between 
Presbyterians and Indepandenta, which «nnch jm- 
prossed tho king. “It has now oomo to this: they 
must sink ns, or wo must sink them,” said Joyce, to 
whiclP Ohor’os nodded agi cement, silently loflecting 
that a tiiird alternnlive was just possible, and that a 
hope bo hivd expressed a year before, in letter to an 
adherent—“ the i’resbyteiians and Independents may 
now 1)0 got to extirpato one another,”—would ho ful¬ 
filled at last. Matters altogether looked promising, 
and the dock striking oleveji, his majesty smilingly 
and graciously waived his hand to the diplomatic 
comet. “ Good-night, Mr.,,Joyce. I ^will readily go 
with you if yonr soldiero confirm all yojihavo promised 
mo. J will bo with yon to nioiTow morning, at six. 
Onod-night!” 

Punctually at six o’clock on the morning of Fiiday, 
tho 4th of Juno, Gharlos «in)e down tho Btairoaso from 
his apartments to moot his new friends. Tho seven 
hnndrod wore drawn up in tho castle ywd to receive 
his majesty, who, on approaching’lhom.thoiiglit fit to 
go through a small 'comedy for the sake of tho ])ar- 
liamqntary comniisHionors looking on in nnnttorable 
astonishment. “Mr. Joyce,” exclaimed Chailos, try¬ 
ing to look a little angry, “I must ask yon by what 
authority you pretend to seize mo, ai.d take me from 
> this place?” “ By authority,” replied the oqrnet, not 
abwined, “ of the army of England, in order to prevent 
the designs of its enemies, who wouliionco more plunge 
the kingdom in blood.” “ This is po legal authority,” 
resnmed bis majosty^gravo as before. “ But have you 
a written order from Sir Thomas Fairfax T “ I have 
•onlers from tl»e army,” said Joyce, “ and the gonoml 
is oomprisod iq the amy,” “ That is no answer,” 
oonttnned the king. “ The general is not jiarl of, bifl 
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at the head of the almy. But have you a written 
warrant?” It seemed to tho brave little comet 
that tho fun of the difilogne was wearing out, 
which made him reply, somewhat quickly, “ I Ix^g 
that yonr majesty will qneslion mo no further, fivr 1 
have already said enough.” But the king thought 
tho comedy charming. “ Como, Mr. Joyce,” ho cried, 
“lie frank with mo; tell mo where is yonr coin- 
misaion ?” “ There it is!” the comet said abmpdy. 

“ Whore?” asked Charles. “ There,” repealed.loyce, 
pointing with his finger to tho soven humlivd Ixiind 
him on horsehiick, stiff like statues. The king broke 
out laughing. “Certainly,” lio exclaimed, “yonr 
instmctioiis arc written in very clear characters. ’It 
is as fair a commission, and as well written, as 1 have 
ever seen in my life. Yon have a conijiany of as 
han^Jsome proper gentlemen ^ J have seen a great 
while. But yet you must know that, to take mo 
hence, you must have force, uijless you do promise 
that I shall bo treated willi respept, and tfoit 
nothhig shall bo required of ino against my conscience 
or my honour.” Ag with one voice, tho seven hundred 
shouted, “^othing, Nothing 1” “ We should ho most 
unwilling, added Comet Joyce, “ to force any man 
to act against his conscience, least of ull yonr majesty,” 
'J'here was a short pause. “ Now, gentlemen, tor the 
place you intend to have mo to?” Charles inquired. 
“If it please yonr majesty, to Oxford,” replied llw 
cornet. “ That’s no good air,” said the king, musingly, 
botliinldng himself that his old hoad-qiiarters were 
rather near to Westminster, ‘f 'I'hen to Cambridge 
siiggcslcd Joyco.^ “ No, 1 would rather go to New- 
maiket,” said Charles, “it is an air that always agreed 
with mo.” “Bo it so, your majesty,” aoirl tho polite 
comet, not unaware that “ tho air “—r 
.legions, homo of not a few of tho Ironsides, was lield ; 
to bo much hotter for iTuhqicudiuits than their 
antagonwts. Tho king was ah»ut to stop into his 
coach, when one of the parliamentary commissioners, 
ilajor-goneral Brcfw'ti, thought it hts duty to make 
ono more speech, “Gentlemen,” he cried, addressing 
tho soldiers with extrafeidiuary deference, “we aio 
here in trust from l>oth houses, and wish to know 
whether you all fq^reo to what Mr. Joyeo has said 
“ All! sjl 1” shouted the troopers. “ Let those,” con¬ 
tinued the mnjpr-gcneral, “ who wish tho king slieuld 
remain with us, say so.” “Nonol none!” oxelaimed 
all. Comet .loyco was getting impatient, thinking 
they had liad enough of parliamentary forms and 
coromonies. “ March !” ho cried out; and the sc vt n 
hundred horsemen, wdth tho king in their midst, 
galloped away, across tho drawbridge of Holmby 
caMlo. ^ 

Tho same day on which King XllmihiS quitted 
ITolmbv, Oliver Cromwell loft London. Thoro was a 
rumonr flying about that his lili^rty, if not life, was 
in danger, the most hot headed of thft Prosbytorian 
party»in the House of Commons having decided to 
, have him an-ested and brjng^im to trial as an “ in¬ 
cendiary.” Urged by his friends, ho left tho c'apital 
secretly, and without rest or stay roilo on to Tnploo 
Uoath, Toaag Royston, omthc borders of Hertford and," 
Uamhrid^biro, where a {iieal meeting of troops 
quai’toml in tho eastern counties, and delegates from 
^0 principal divisions of tho army in other [uirts of 
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the kingdom, had been a^ngo'3 to take place on the 
loth of June. There wei’o? twenty thousand Boldiere 
assembled on the occasion,tlio remaikablost army 
that ever wore steel in this world,” to discuss the 
stale of the nation in general, and the relations of 
parliament and the army to each other in particular. 
A most important decision was come to by the vast 
meeting, that to march upon London, in defiance of a 
vote of the House of Commons, passed a short time 
before, ordering that the anny should not approach 
within forty miles of the capitm. 

I’ho march commenced the following day, and 
wont as far as St. Albans, from which place a mani- 
fes'to, subscribed by Fairfax, Ciomwoll, and eleven 
other generals and high officers, was sent to the 
loid mayor and aldermen of 'London, accpiainting 
them with the intontpjn of the army, and siting 
the reasons why it had put itself in movement. 
“'J'ho sum of all fonr desires,” said the paper, 
written, to judge by internal evidonco, by Crom¬ 
well, “is no other than this: satisfaction ttf our 
nndoubtod claims as soldiers, and reparation u|X)n 
those who have to tho utmost improved^all opp>r- 
tunitios and advantages by false suggestions, misie- 
prosontations, uud otherwise, for tho destruction of 
this army, with a perpetual blot of ignominy ujion 
it. Which injury wo should not value if it singly 
oonconiod our own particular persons, being ready to 
deny ourselves in this, ns wo have done in other 
cases, for the kingdom’s good; but under this pro- 
touco we find no less is involved than tho overthrow 
of the privileges both of parliament and people, and 
that rather than they shall fail in their designs, or wo 
receive what in the eyes of all goo<i men is our just 
rigi :!t..tlift is endeavoured to he engaged in a 

now war." “ Those are our biief dcsiios,’’the docu¬ 
ment concluded, “ and tho things for which wo stand, 
and beyond which wo shall not go. And for tho 
obtaining of those things wo are drawing near your 
city, piofcssing sincerely from <Jur hearts that wo 
intend no evil tovvard.s you, and declaring, with all 
confidence and assurance, that if yon appear not 
against us in these our just dosites, to assist that 
wicked party wliieh would embreil us and the king¬ 
dom, neither wo nor our soldici 8 shall givc,,Vou tho 
Icwist ofl'enco. Wo come not to do any act to pie- 
jiidico tho being of pailiaments, or to the hurt of this 
paihamcut, in order to tho prosont settlement of tho 
Kingdom. Wo secdv the good of all.” 

There was wild conftision in i)iu-liamcnt wlicn it 
IxKiamo known that tho aimy wsis marching uj)on 
London. Tho majority in tho IIouso of Commons 
liad no matoiial force to loan upon than tho tiahi- 
bixnds and other armed organiziitions of the capital, 
who weif believed to bo stiongly attached to tho 
presbylerian party, ind willing to defend its interests 
with the Nwoid?. However, as tho danger apprrached, 
Ihe confidence in this siipjvut broke down entirely. 
'J'ho good citizens of Ltinciou were ready to talk a 
gre.vt deal, to hold monster mootings, and get up 
monster petitions, signed by tbousands, and full of 
,grandiIoviucnl oxi)re88ion8 of unaltemblo jttachment 
to the cause of parliament; but at the lust moment, 
when tho tramp of the twenty thousiind stoel-capp^ 
men came resounding on the bigb road fiom St. 


Albans, the loudly-talking and goBlJoulating crowds 
looked at each other, and ther^ wore few who seemed 
ready to fight, and fewer still ready to lay down their 
lives for me parliamentaiy leaders. The lord mayor 
and aldermen Leid no soonoi’ reived the letter of the 
thirteen generals, than, with extraordinary •haste, 
they donned their state garments, got up a glowing 
address to the valiant army, and went away from the 
Gtuldhail to the head quarters of Cromwell and 
Fairfax, “ in three coaches, with tho duo number of 
outriders.” 

Seeing tho p.tpB of tho capital open before them, 
and no difficulty in tliat direction, the loaders of 
the army resolved to remain at St. Albtms for a 
few days, to prepire the steps for another im¬ 
portant measure which had been long under diH- 
cussion amcmg them. It came forth on the ICth 
of June, in tire shaiio of an address to tho commons, 
accusing of treason eleven members of the hou;pe, 
who wore declared to bo “ chief autlioru of all itheso 
troubles;” i^i(l who, it was demanded, should bo put 
upon their trial, “and prevented from voting in the 
interim. Tho eleven members, all of tlicm dis¬ 
tinguished as presbylerian partisans, wore Denzil 
Holies, reprosenta^veof Dorcbostor, Sir Philip Stapyl- 
ton, of iVorougbbridge, Sir William Waller, of An¬ 
dover,* Sir William Lewis, of Potorsfield, Sir John 
Clotworthy, of Malden, Ecoordor Glyn, of West¬ 
minster, Anthony Nichols, of Bodmin, Major-general 
Massey, of Wootton-Basset, C«donel Walter Long, of 
Ludgorshall, Sir John Maynard, of Ijostwithiel, and 
Cojfmel Edward Harley,, of Herefordshire. Tho 
demand of tho anny leaders met with no resistance 
on tho part of tha pailiamentary chiefs, whoso former 
arrogance in refusing to treat with tho goldiorikgave 
way all at once to abject fear and humility. Not' 
waiting ovcg till their accusers had come face to face 
with them, the eleven moiiiboi's fled from the House 
of Commons as soon as they hoard tltjir batnes 
pronounced, some hiding themselves in the City, and 
others, still more mjdor j;ho influence of terror, asking 
the Speaker’s leave and passixirt to go ont of the 
kingdom. Denzil Hollos ,ani his friends wore ndt 
men devoid of iHjrsonal courage, and their pusillanimity 
on this occasion showed that they know themselves 
without support among the masses, devoid alike vf 
sympathy witli prosbytorianism and the subtle 
theories of constitutional monarchy government. 

After staying for more than a week at St. Albans, 
tbe army pu^ itself in movement towards Windsor, 
accompanying tbe *king, who, after his seizure at 
HoJraby Castle, had been led inislow ^agos to New¬ 
market, Royston, and Hatfleld, amusing himself on 
the road with hunting and feasting in gentlemen’s 
houses, and proceeding finally to the head-quarters of 
Cromwell and Fairfax. The main object of the 
latter, iq going to the royal residence in Berk^ire, 
instead of to tho capitals now appeared to be to come 
quietly to some arrangement with Charles, for which 
all preparations \yero made. Ho was not only 
treated with the greatest attention by all the offloors 
of the army, but was allowed to form a court around 
him, to have intercourse, freely and -vitiiout molesta¬ 
tion, with* all friends and adherents who wished to 
bM him, oven with emissaries from* Franco; Imd, 
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■wbat pleased liip» ’more than all else, was permitted masses Itegan again 1» stir, exhibiting their old an¬ 
te have his own episcc^ian ohaidains, who read the timthy to the Indopondout party. Towards the end 
ohuroh service in hi^ presence morning, noon, and of July, while the negotiations between the king and 
evening. On his expressing a wish to that effect, the army wore making active progress, a monster 
his three youngest ohildsen, the dukes of York and petition, signed by nearly a hundred thousand ig^- 
ofGloucesteiii and PridcosB Elizabeth, whom Henrietta vidnals, was earned from the city to Westminster, 
Maria* had left behind when escaping from England calling upon parliament to order the suppression ot' 
with her cavaliers, and who had fallen into the hands all “ conventicles,” or mooting-honsos of the Indo- 
of tho parliamentary troo|B lat the surrender of pendents, and to rcsouo his majesty from the hands 
Oxford, were allowed to soo tho king, the interview of the bmtal soldiery who held him captive. At tlio 
taking place at Cavorsliam, near Rowing.* Charles, same time another paper was laid up for signature 
all the while, seemed to be in tbo happiest mood, at tlio Guildhall, intended to be tho basis of a great 
making no secrot to Iris coniideiitia! advisers that he Inaguo between I?o 3 'alist 8 and rrosbyterians, all tho 
was engaged in negotiations with the leaders of the subscribonj binding themselves to oppose tho Inde¬ 
army, which, he fondly believed, would soon scat pendents arms in baud, to keep away the taroop from 
him again on the throne. tho capital, and to reiflstal the king m power. 

I’he terms offered in this instance wore more Tho Guildhall document having been covered with 
moderate than Charles could possibly expoot, being manjr thousands of names, tho*new faction, oomposiid 
far less exacting thaij what had been demanded in i)art of Uio lowest rabble, to jibow tlicir strength, 
of* lii^ at Newmaikot. Tho Indopondonls, as ro- marched in a groat body to Westminster on Mondav, 
presented by Cromwell, Fau'fiMi:, and their parinsans, the ^Oth of July, demanding tlio ‘reinstalmeut 
required chiefly that the command*of the militia, as of tho eleven prosbyteriau members of tho lower 
well as tho nomination of the chief oflicers of state, house who had bofln imneached by tho army. “ Tho 
should be given to tho parliament for ten yoivrs, apprentice!?,” noted Ruktrodo VVhitolocko, member 
and that all civil and coercive authority Aould for Great Marlow, “ and many otboi; rude boys and 
1)0 withdrawn from tbo bishops* and clergy, birt moan follows amoirg them, came into tho House of 
that episeoi)acy should subsist, together witl^ pros- Commorrs, and kept tho door open, arrd their hats on, 
byterianism, both to bo on an cqrral footing, with and called out as they stoixl, ‘Volol Vote!’ and iij 

liberty of conscience for all subjects. Certain other this arrogant posture stood till tho votes jrassed in 

icforms wore demanded, of importance to the nation, that way.” The next monring, Tuesday, the housr) 
but none affecting the cruwu and its prerogative; as assembled at tire usual hour; brrt armed crowds con- 
tliat parliaments should bo annually, that small and tinning to cOmo rflown from tho city, tho loaders of 
decayed boroughs should'bo disfranchiseth and tHat the Iiidcpond<mt party carried a vote for an adjoiirn- 
cverything regarding tho reproseptation and tire ment till Friday, preparing, if order should not bo 

oloctijgi of meiirbors should bo loft to tho House of restoix-d by tliis time, to pi’occod tojlo 

Coiunuins. For a momont it appeared as if Charles of tho army. Tho necessity for tnw slep ffisao" rtsclt 
was rrarlly willing to subscribe to tho.so conditions, folt sooner than expected, and on tho commons ro- 
nnd the negotiations were so far advanced that the asaombling at tho appointed day, it was found that 
treaty Irotyreen hiirr and tho representatives of the nearly ono-half of tho members bad witlidrawn, the 
army, deiromiuatcd “tbo settlement,” was aheady number including tbo Speaker, who bad taken with him 
diavvir up and ready for sigrraturo. But now, at tho the symbol of authority, tho mace. Nothing daunted, 
last moment, the king once irlbro drew.back, refusing tbo romahiing representatives, wmstituting tlio bulk 
to. ratify his previous oiigagemonts. IIo did so in of tiro prosbjdorian party, resumed their sittings, 
words which could leave biA little doubt of his being elected a now Speaker, Ixinowed a niaoo from tho 
still engaged in double-dealing, bolding out one hand lor d mayor, and set to woik voting ordinances for 
to tlie Jndeijendoirts and tiro otJior to the rrosbyterians, tho defence of London and the raising in m.ws of tho 
bift honest tow'aida no party, aud anxious only that inhabitants. . But tbo martial ardour, fiercely as it 
they should make war uporr one another to his own was flaring np for a moment, 6oarce*ly lusted tlireo 
ultimate benefit “You cannot do without mo; yon daj's. On Saturday, tiro Jlst of Julj’, tho capital was 
will fell to ruin if 1 do not sustain j’ou,” ho repeated forming into a camp, witli all tho sliojis shut, aud tlio 
frequently to tho army leaders, aft*r finally docliiiitig principal sticefe turned into bivouacs for the miliiia 
to put his name to " ^lo settlement” Having arr ived and train bands. On Sunday, the first of August, the 
at this point in their undonslanding with tho king, war fire rose to the highest pilch, twenty thousand 
there seemed but oue iray open to tho gcnei-als—to men taking a groat otrth to uphold ^resbytorranism 
do witliout him. with tlicir lives; jret tho next morning already a 

The now hopes of Charles, which seemed to blind reaction had sot in, and •before the evening of 
him to all considei-ations of oven tho most ordinary Monday, a largo iwrtion of the inhabitants of the 
*prndenoe, wore based mainly, on tbo aftituHo of a oily, and almost the entire population of Southwark, 
portion of the citizens of London. ^Vliilo thq army declined to fight., tho news tf tJro apiiroach of the 
was standing at St. Albans, roady,at a moment's notice %.rmy having arrived in UiJ course of tiro day. Bofoi o 
to swoop down upon tlio capital, everything had been midnight had arrived tho fact had become abundantly 
quiet within j but Kb sooner had tbo march of the clear that the piesbytorian party in London was not ^ 
troops towards Windsor—looked upon as a confession inclined ttS die with harr 'ss on its back.” 

6f weakness, or lit least irrcsolntiou on tho part of Cromwell aud Fairfax had not waited for the 
Fairf|X and Cnpmwoll — liecome known, ihan tl)|:^ report of the final outbreak to put themsolvcs in 
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tnovcment towards the capital. * Theft secret intolli- 
gonce, and the little disgnised expectations of the 
king, who had kept tip all along an active comranni- 
cation with his new and old friends, had told them 
Botwa time before what was likeljr to happen, and they 
wore ready to start on the first signal. Jt came with 
the news of the reconstitution of parliament and tho 
election of a fmsh Speaker, which liad^no sooner 
anivod than tho army sticda forward, Cromwell 
loading tho van with his Ironsides. On ITonnslow 
Heath the troops mustered for a great review, at¬ 
tended Iw the Sjieakor and fugitive members of tho 
Ifonso of Commons, who were received with shouts 
by' the soldiers; and the review over, a “ i>nhlic 
dcclaratiop.,” signed by the commandcr-in-chief, was 
issuetl, “ showing the grounds (if his present advance 
to tlio city of liondon " and declaring his intention 
to enter tho cajntal, if necessary, by force, in order to 
quench anarchy. But force had already liccomo 
wholly nnnopessary. On the army advancing from 
Hounslow to Brentford, tlio commander of the- city 
militia, General Massey, “sent out scouts to Brent¬ 
ford,” making mien as if intending"to odor resistance. 
“ But ten men of the army,” says Bulstrftdo Whito- 
locke, “beat tliiity of his, and took a flag from a 
party of the city. 'I'he city militia and common 
council sat late, and a gi-oat number of people at- 
iendod at Guildhall. When a scout came in and 
brought news that tho army made a halt, or other 
good intelligenoo, they cry, ‘ One and all!’ But 
when the scouts reported that the army was advanc¬ 
ing nearer them, then they would cry as loud, 
‘ 'JVoat, treat, treat J’ So they spent most part of the 
night. At last they resolved to send tho general an 
lii«A’leJi^j^^'^*:; 2 pchiiig hhn fhat there might bo a 
way of composure.” 

There v’os not the slightest objection on the 
part of either Fairfax or Cromwell to arrive at a 
“ oomposnro,” or peaceahlo agreement; and imme¬ 
diately after receiving tho white flag of the antho- 
lities at tho Guildhall, orders wore given to tho 
troops to proceed into Londoti with arms lowered, as 
fiicnds, and not as enemies. Accordingly, on the 
morning of Friday, tho Cth of August, the army 
marcho<l “three deep by Hyde Park” into the heart 
of tho city, “ witl) boughs of laurel in tlwur hats.” 
A week aftor, tlio king was transft rred from Windsor 
to Hampton Court J’alaco, still treated with groat 
show of reverence, and under no other guard tlian 
his word of honour not to escape, but. stripped of all 
l.ho attributes of roj'al |Tow'or, with no more mention 
made of negotiations and “ settlements.” Just liefore 
the maroh of the ftrmy to Iiondon, Charles, in a con¬ 
versation with the son-in-law of Cromwell, Henry 
Jretnn, oneof tho shrewdest and'most statesmanlike 
of the army leaded s, haft allowed himself to fall into 
the boastful,‘and not a little stupid utterance, “I 
mtfflt be allowed to pW my game.” Ireton quietly 
replied, “ If your cnajesty has a game to play, wo 
must likewise play ours.” What the play would be® 
the king began to wrccivo at last, when hearing 
tliat the tioo|)s had entered London without the 
least resistance, viotorioiis in peace, erdw^od with 
“ boughs of laurel.” 

With tho occupation of tho capilal by tho army, 


and the entire collapse of tho Pre'sljytorian party, all 
the hopes of Charles, of his being able to reibstat 
himself in power by the arftogonism of the two 
opposing factions in parliament and in Iho nation, 
came to an end. Henceforth tho great question os to 
the future form of government to be established in 
the kingdom nari-owod itself in a manner that (fliarles 
hirasolf was no more concerned in it His latest 
duplicity had made all men of the least influence in 
parliament or in the army unwilling to make attempts 
of furthei^negotiations; and tho discussions of the 
political leaders gradually turned towards Uie point 
as to whether it would bo wisest to seat one oi the 
royal children on the throne, with curtailment of tho • 
royal prerogative to a more shadow, or whether the 
simply republican form of rule should bo preferred. 
Some of the ablest mon in tl>o House of Commons 
unreservedly declarotl themselves in favour of the 
latter altoniativo, which al^jo had the support of 
nearly all tho superior ofliccra of the army, and of a 
decided majority among tho common soldiers. Ilow- 
ever, it soomed doubtful how far tho nation at largo 
was prejiared to submit to the proftosod new order of 
things, and tho provisional conclusion come to was 
that ft would bo best to make no change for tho 
moment, and to "loavo tho crown on tho head of 
Charles, nominally, for a little while longer. 

The arrangement was the most favourable that could 
be come to in respect to tho illustrious captive at 
Hampton Court, for as long as ho bore the title of 
king, empty as it was under the circumstances, there 
seemed a jtossibility of his reoccupying the throne; 
anj^ lapse of time, quietty passed, increasing liis 
chances by softening political acerbities, and ex- . 
tinguishing the fierce hatreds of tho civil^war. 
However, it was not in Iho king’s nariiib to bo quiet 
and resigned ; and even now, when every motive of 
pride, of sdlf-intorest, and ef love for liis children, | 
whose succession conld only Ikj scoured by,^ dignified 
behaviour on his part, wont to urge him to acqui- 
esconoo into inexorable facts, ho appeared determined 
to act a suicidal ^rt, by giving tho reins to his 
irritability and waywardness of temper. With all 
his power taken from him, even that of intrigue, it 
seemed impossible that he conld inflict any more 
mischief upon himself; novertholoss, ho managed to 
do it by almost the only act ho was still able "to 
aceompliNh. Against the advice of every friend still 
faitliful to him, bnt to the secret delight of his 
personal enemies, the king resolved to break liis 
word of honour, and fly from Hampton Court. It 
was in vain his adherents told lyni that while within 
the walls of Henry VIII.’s palace he was still a ■ 
crowned sovereign, with all the outward attributes of 
royalty around him; yet that once without lie would 
be nothing more but an adventurer. Charles listened, 
but did not change his resolve, apparently bent to be ’ 
either rfespot or Mvonjjjiror, * 

Thu. king efllnitod his escape from Iho palaoe on 
th^ evening of 'rfmr^day, the 11th of November. Ho 
left his room acc&mpanied only by a single servant, 
William Leggo, and gaining vhe park by a back 
staircase, soon found himself at the side of the river, 
where a ferry boat was lying rehdy. iVo mort 
^.tondants, Aimburnlmm, his ronfldential valeli and 
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Sir John Berkeley, joined Chariea here, and in their 
company ho cnfesod tho Thames to the village of 
Ditton, and then toojt horse, shapinc his course in a 
south-westerly diroofion, towards the horders of Hamp¬ 
shire. It was highly c^araotoristic of th6 king, that 
though havjng resolved upon so momentous a stop as 
that risking his crown, and, perhaps, his life, by 
flight, ho was qnito undecided as yet where to go; 
and having ridden all night long in furious haste, liis 
companions had to learn to their dismay the next 
morning, when changing horses at tho little town of 
button, that their movements wore not regulated by 
any fixed plan, hut left to chance. As chance would 
have it, a parliamcnfavy comraisHou was sitting at 
button, at the very liosteliy before wliuh lus majesty 
was alighting; and having leaint this mnch, ho 
quickly gidlopcd off again, declining tho invitation 
into the pluco of pnbhc resoit. Again tlio ridere 
galloped on fust and furious, not resting till tho)' 
aSrived, with the sinkifig daj', in view of Soutlmmptou. 

Od tho doscetil of an emineneo near tljp town, Chai lt!s 
reined ui his hoi>o. “ Let us aligjit,” l#e ciied, “ and 
consult what is best to dxj done.” Tho consnltation 
was long and serious, hut liased on nothing bettor 
than Bunnises, hojMJB, and ex^KMitalions of what might 
hapiTon under certain circumstaneqp; and the decision 
oomo to in tho end by tho fugitives was tliat they 
should go to tho Isle of Wight, to throw thdhiselvcs 
upon tho piotcction of tho govoinor tliero, Colonel 
Hammond, of whom it was strangely believed that 
ho might forsake tho trast of pailiamciit, which had 
appointed him, to csiwuso tho cause of a crownless 
king. Tlio resolve wastso mauife-stly absurd, stbat 
Charles himself hesitated to cany it out at once; and 
in order to see his way a little clenfor, boforo ti listing 
. his "jfSei’Son* into tho hands of Colonel Ilammoucl, 
despatched Ashbunihani and Sir ,fohn Berkeley 
forward to annonneo his anival, whihi ho, uceoiu- 
panied by William Leggo, went to seek a tempo -ary 
residence at Tiehfield llouhc, tho residence of tho eail 
of Soutliampton. 'J’ho eail was not at home, but his 
mother willingly ofl'ered aft asylum to the fugitive 
monarch for sevoial days, which ho siient in much 
care and anxiety, halasittd by optfosing thoughts. 
Always acting first and rcfiecting afieiwaids, Charles 
faintly began to see the lashnoss of his escape from 
Hampton Court, and tho utter irrationality of tho 
things ho was attempting. Ho could liavo jelied 
upon Ciomwoll and Fairfax, whose hands had been 
outstretched towards him to tho last; but to throw 
himself alwdlutely upon tlio snppoit Vif an obscure 
colonel, who might betray him, and at tho veiy best 
could not render him the least assistance, seemed 
little loss than madness. However, reflections now 
were vain; ho had burnt his bridges behind him, 
and had to await tho result. 

While the king was staying at Ticlxiiold House, a 

K to dark care, tho two^messengers ho'had. sent 
ard executed his hebosts witl^all possible speed. 
On the evening of the day tlipy uad left their royal* 
master, Aslibaniham and Borkotey arrived at Lym- 
iiigton, seeking thc^foixy to the Isle of Wight, and in 
hopes to meet the governor before the next morning. 
But it was blSwing a heavy galo, and they had to 
wairfi for morettban twelve hours before being nhlg^ 
voi* a. . . 


cross the ^lent; ^nd liaving iwaast at last tlio 
narrow sfa-ip of sea, and got as far as Carisbrook 
Castle, the residence of Colonel Hammond, they 
learned to tlieir intense disappointment that ho left 
just before, and had gone to Newport. Thither they 
followed immediately, and spurring hard, ovestook 
tlie governor on the i‘oad, acquainting him, in a very 
hasty and decidedly undiplomatic raiiunor, at once 
with the OTjoct of their journey. Colonel Hammond 
was astounded as much as perplexed upon loaniing 
(hat llio king had flown from the army, and was 
seeking a lefugo in tho quiet little territory under 
lu.s administration. Naturally thinking of liis oivn 
];)Ovson in the llr.st iiiKtaiico, he oxcluinicd, in better 
indignation, “ Oh, gentlemen! you have undone mo 
bj- bringing tho king to tin's island. If Itti is not yet 
landed, pray let iiim not come ; for what between my 
allsgianco to his rnajes^ and my tiust to [larliamont 
and tlio army, I shatl be i-oiifouiided.” A long 
discussion ensued 6ii tho read to NenqiGi-t Castle, 
Sir John Bei-keley pressing tho colonel hard to assist 
the* king in liis great need, and care liis oh-raal 
gratitude; till ia the end, won over partly by his 
aignmonts as well us by deeper calculations of self- 
interest, Hammond yielded, or ap}>earcd to yield, to 
the demands made upon him. “ \Tcll,” ho eiied, “I 
believe his majesty has made clujico of mo as a 
person of bonoui- and honesty, and I will nei deceive 
his expectations.” Sir ,lohn Beikeley did not like 
entirely tho look accompanying these womIs, and still 
less tho pioposition of tJie gov'oinor which followed, 
that ho hiiuself would set out in their company to 
fetch tho king. However, John Ashbiniiliam, accord¬ 
ing to Boikeley’s account, “ombiaced tho inoliou 
most loadily, and immediately went over tho bridge 
into tho castle, tlujiigli 1 haiiii^i.'..o imago of 'tho 
gallorvK voi-y pen feet ly licforo me.” • 

It having been settled that Colonel ITaminond 
slioiild accompany thorn to the ri'treat of Charles, the 
travellcis at once started tor Cowes, wlieio tlicy 
engaged a Ivtat to take tliom across Southampton 
watei to I'iclita'ld. Sir .John Beikeley, misti-usling 
to some extent tho loy.al1y of tho colonel, had 
stiimlated that tho latter must go without any 
attendants. However, arrived at (jowes, Hammond 
iiisistoA that tlio governor of the town. Captain 
Baskett, should be of tlio company; and bis guides 
giving way, the four stopiied together into the boat, 
and liofoio tho short autumn day hail conu to an end, 
found tlienuselves in the courtyard of the old mansion 
where the majesty of England had taken refuge. 
Leaving Sir John Beikeley and tho two f-'r-ngers 
downstairs, A,s}jbuniham fii-st wont info (ho cliambor 
of tlio king, to iiifoim him that tl«o governor of tho 
Isle of Wight had^urived in person, with a companion, 
to offer his services. On Igiaring tho narrative of his 
favourite valet,, diaries, moie tlxan over under the 
influence of anxiety and snspioion, jumped up on his 
M)al,*striking his breast, ‘what, you liavo brought 
Hammond with you I” h® exclaimed. “Oh, Jack! you 
have undone mo, for I am by this means made fast 
fiom stirring.” Tho reproach foil heavy upon faitlifu^ 
Jaek,'|ahd to clear himself, and give a new proof of 
his attachment to h''» royal master, ho forthwith 
proposed tile assassin.'' ion of the colonel. 
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Charles not receive the offer of his feithM valet 
with any show of indignation, but, on the contrary, 
listened to it with great benignity. According to Ash- 
bumham’s own naivative, subsequently published, tho 
king told him “ that he had sent to Ilamptou for a 
ves^ to transport him into France, and was in good 
hope to be suppliedyet at the same time his majesty 
“ very oamestly pressed to know haw I would clear him 
of tho governor.” “I answered,” says “Jack” the 
faithful, “ that 1 was resolved and prepared to kijl him 
and tho captain with my own hands. Ilis majesty— 
walking some few inins in tho room, and, as ho was 
nftonvanls pleased to toll mo, weighing what I hail 
• pniposod to him, atid consideiing .that if tho sliip 
should noi^ come, it would not bo many hours before 
some, in pursuanco of him, would seize him, the 
cousoqiiciioo whereof ho very much appichended— 
icsolvod ho would not have, execution done upon tho 
governor, for he intended to accept of what ho had 
l)roffered, and go with him, ami therefore commanded 
he should bo called up.” Tho valet bowed to the 
ground, and in accordanoo with the behest of the 
king went to summon tho Isle of Wight governor, 
who did not dream how narrowly ho hail est'aped 
being murdored., Chailes received tlio colonel most 
graciously, smiling njam him as a dear old friend. 
“ Hammond,” ho exclaimed, using tho familiar tone, 
“after an intoloiablo rcstiaint to my poison at 
Hampton Conit, 1 found thcit wasa further design 
against my person by some which insinuated them¬ 
selves into divere regiments of tho army; and having 
an earnest desire of the settling of llid kingdom in 
such sort as might best conduce to a lasting peace 
Ihioiighout my dominions, and not to bo an instm- 
inqnt of stirring: fin a new w'»r, I have thought good 
. to come to this ^aco, with confidence of your fidelity 
in protecting my person from danger, until, by such 
addresses as sliall bo made unto us by the parliament, 
there bo a niutiial agreement concluded, and our 
kingdom settled.” I’lio flattering speech did not 
make tho governor forget his caution, and ho merely 
ri'plied that ho would do “ his utmost in fulfilling his 
majesty’s just desires, in relation to the orders and 
directions ho should roeoivo fiom the pailiamonl.” 
It sounded not very reassuring. However, the king, 
with habitual dissimulalioii, professed to be mightily 
pleased at the reply, and declared his readiness to 
put himself at once under the protection of his 
presumed friend. Leaving the Soutliumplon mansion, 
lie stepped in^o the icady boat at 'I’ichfiold bay, and 
in the Auk November evening was ferried across the 
sea to Cowes. Hero he remained for the night, 
taking uj) his quarters at an ale-house, and the next 
moniiitg was transfeiTed to Carisbiook Oustlo under a 
guard of honour. His majesty hi.fi found another 

E risen, not by any moans as good as that from which 
e had escaped i 

The king’s flight w’as announced to tho Hoppe of 
tommons by a sbout note fiom Oliver Cromwell, 
dated “ Hamilton Court, twelve at night, the lltli of 
November, 1(!47.” “His majesty,” Uromwoll stated, 
has withdrawn himself at nine o’etek. Tho 
manner is variously reported, and we will say lUttC 
of it at present, but that his majesty wivs expected at 
supper, when tho commissioneis and Colonel Whalley 



j missed him, upon which thqyrateiM,the ^m. 'limy 
found his majesty had left bis cloak hehitid him in 
I the gallery in the private way. He passed by iJie 
backstairs and vault towards tJi8 wator-iride." After 
the reading of the letter ^vote Was passed imme¬ 
diately, ordering all the ports tolw shut, and all ships 
to he laid under embargo, so as to prevent the ling's 
escape fiom the island. Thoio was profound agita¬ 
tion in tho house; but it was allayed at the end of 
three days, when there arrived a despatch from 
Colonel Hammond, “ signifying that tho king is come 
into tho Isle of Wight,” The same day on which 
this communication was made to parliament, Monday, 
tho 15th of November, a subject almost more im¬ 
portant than the flight of Charles engaged the whole 
attention of tho commons, as well as whole of the 
citizens of tho capital. For some weeks past a 
strongly mutinous sjiirit had' shown itself in several 
regiments of tho army quartered near London, duo, 
it was said, to tho woiking of a now political soSt 
that had arise-i, the members of which wont by the 
name of “tho Lovellors.” Their chief aim was to 
organize a purely democratic government, to abolish 
the privileges of rank and birth, and establish perfect 
equality of all citizens before the law; and deeming 
that tho simplest way of accomplishing tliis object 
was tlq-ough tho agCncy of tho army, groat offbrls 
had been made to imbue tlio soldiers with tho “ level¬ 
ling ” spirit. 

The ground thus sought was fully ready to re¬ 
ceive the seeds, and in an oxti'aordinarily short time 
a vast ina^s of tho troops declared themselvos in 
favdhr of entirely overtuniihg the established order 
of things, and setting up instead now forms of poli¬ 
tical and social rule. A little more than a ,'wook 
before Charles’s flight from Hampton Court, a dopnta- ■ 
tion from tho soldiers, consisting mainly of “adQuta- 
tors,”or “ agbators,” presented to General Fairfax two 
papers, tho one entitled “ tho Case of the Army,” and 
tho other, “the Agreomont of tho People,” stating 
their views and claims in firm terms. They demanded 
that a now constitution should bo drawn up, establish¬ 
ing an English^ republic, and^vesting tho sovereign 
power of tho state in tlie people and its representa¬ 
tives, the latter *to bo elected by boiisohold suffrage 
every three years. They also insisted upon oxtensivg 
reforms of justice; security, for tho lower classes os 
well as the higher, against arbitrary imprisonment; 
freedom from forced service in time of war; and, 
finally, complete liberty of conscience. .The jproposi- 
tions wont very much furtlier than the majority of 
the House of Commons—made «p of the moderate 
section of the Independents and snob Presbyterians 
as had come to vote with them—had any desire to go, 
and on General Fairfax handing in the papers he had 
received, a storm of indignation broke loose. Both 
lords oni^ commons passed resolutions declaring the 
proposals contained in “ihe Case of the Army,” and 
“ tho Agreement \i tho People ” destructive of all 
government, and e^mssing a wish that the com¬ 
mander-in-chief woiud forthwith suppress thefimotion 
of the “ agitators.” Fairfax did 'so, hut at tho same 
time, to calm the ovor-^wing exci^ment ly per- , 
snasivo speech, ordered the greater part of tho troops 
quartered near London, seven r^imdnts altogeiSior, 
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to {M9senibl« A geneml muster near ii>e town of I 
Ware^ on the ftver Dea, about a day’s marob from 
liondon. The day •appointed for the iwiew was 
Monday, the 16th of November, and the early moming 
of it saw one half of tlm members of both houses of 
parliament.on the K)ad to Wai-e. The fugitive king 
ibr the moment was all but forgotten over the greater 
power, the mutinous army. 

The seven regiments assembled, as ordered, “in 
Corli^nsh field, between Ilortford and Ware,” but 
with them came two more detachments of soldiers 
whose presence was neither desired nor requested by 
General Fail fax. They were a regiment of cavalry 
under Colonel llanisou, a stem republican, and a 
brigade of foot, commanded by John Lilbuiue, a 
distinguished soldier but vehement sectarian, who 
had contributed much to the victory of Long Marston 
Moor, and was looked upon gcnondly os tlie chief of 
the “ Levellers.” Tlio whole of the troops drew up 
*luiotly in Corkbnsh flFeld, with the exception of the 
roglments of Harrison and Lilbumc%who, faom not 
having boeu summoned, arrived .in a«stato of great 
oxcitomont, every man having stuck on his helmet a 
copy of “ tlio Agreement of tho Teoplo,” with the motto 
in front, “ laberty for England: their rights* to the 
soldieia.” Up and down their lijios the “ agitators " 
kept riding, encouraging the general exaltation, 
dwelling ujxm tho justness of the demandS of tlio 
anny, and repeating every where that all true soldiois 
and Englishmen, having staked tlieir lives in tho 
overthrow of despoti.sni, woro bound now not to lay 
down tho swoid till tho liberty of the country had 
liocn secured fully andrfor ever. In tlio midst of 
this fieiico flare of jwlitical passions, Faiifix and 
CrotuM'oll, accompanied by tlii'ir Aafi', ariived on tho 
grolftid, and ordoiing the tioo^is to foiin a square, 
proceeded to read to them an address composed by 
tho genoial council of ollicors. It was salm, but firm 
in tono^ dwelling cluclly ujion tlio dangers that 
would aiLo to the country from sedition among men 
whoso highest duty was obodienco; and while oxliort- 
ing all to bo quiet and fubmtssivo, ended witJi a 
.promise that the just demands of the army should 
find full and warn Sdvdcacy in pliliamont, if tho 
soldiers on their part would sign an engagement to 
return forthwith under the stiict laws of discipline. 

• Tho addi oss mol wit h tho most favourable i oceplion, 
and even tho troopera of llan-isou’s regiment, on 
hearing tho promises made to ail repeated to tliem 
Ifiom tho lips of'Fairfax, tore tho “Agreement” from 
tlieir holmcis, exclaiming that ^hey Would be faith¬ 
ful to parliament, and their generals. However, 
Lilbunie's brigade of infantry still stood out, aji- 
pareutly more obstinate and rebellious than ever; and 
on Fairfax advancing in front of them, begging they 
would Totmn to order and obedience, they giocted 
him with scilitious shouts. Oliver Cromwell now 
galloped forwai-d, rosolutiop in his eye, 8nd auger 
in eveiy feature. “ Take that pager from your hats!” 
he cried, liis shrill voice doipinating over tho diilP 
roar of the armed multitude. I’ho command was not 
obeyed, most of tbe soldiers relapsing into giim 
silence, while a few broke out into shouts, assuming 
a menacing atfStudo. Cromwell could contoin himself 
no longer, and»dasliiug into tho ranks of tho muHnojis 


troops, ordered elev^ of tho more txnfiipicuous ring¬ 
leaders to bo seused. It was accomplished without 
resistance from their comiades, and a court-martial 
having been fonned on tho spot, tiro eleven were 
tried for riot and sedition, and tliroo of thorn con¬ 
demned to he shot at once, iu front of the «rmy. 
After some further deliberation, tho court resolv^, 
on Iho intercession of Fairfax, to mitigate its sontonce, 
ordering that only one of the three condemned men 
should Ix) shot, the question as to who should bo the 
victim, to 1)6 decided by a lollery between them. Tl»o 
fatal lot foil upon Itichard Arnell, a bravo soldier, 
and detenuiued republican. Led out from tho ranks, 
ho saw the muskois of his comiados pointed to his 
breast without a stir, and s;uik in his blood with a 
last shout for Iho •liberty of England.* The vast 
crowd of armed men looked on in deep awe and 
horror, submitting to djsci]:4in(', yet scarcely able to 
comprohend tho fearful tragc<ly enacted l)efore their 
eyes. If England was, as allroxpectod, to become a 
republic, it seemed passing strange that tho new ora 
should commonco with tlio sliooting of a republican. 

In breaking the mutinous spirit of the troops, Oliver 
Cromwoli—npon whom all oyos had been ditocted for 
some time as both greatest militai-y and civil leader, 
and as such, probable future ruler of England— 
])layod a somewhat vacillating jiart, not altogether 
free from tho suspicion of dishonosty. Whiio to all 
his intimate friends ho miwlc no sooiet that ho wofi a 
republican at heart, and ready to subscribe to tho 
main, if not to all tho lonots of the demoemts of tho 
army, ho at*tho same time legnlalcd his more public 
utterances carefully, so as to be in accojdanco with 
tho piinciploH of tho pailiauiCutary majority, taking 
caio not to say anything that might assooiato him 
with the dreaded “ Levellers,” ttaftorior of all honest, 
plodding, middle-class citizens, before wlioso eyes Uxr 
no-king system, with triennial parliaments and house¬ 
hold suffrage, appeared like tlio forerunner of uni- 
verssU distribution of property. Itrvas a course of 
no little difficulty which Croiuwell had thus sliuok 
out for himself, but forborne tinio he managed to keep 
in it with great skill, and broke down only .when 
affaira had como to a crisis after tho tragic incident 
on Corkbrnsh field. Tbo report of it was made by 
himself to the oonmions, oaruiug the thanks of llie 
house. However, in tho voiy midst of this manifesta¬ 
tion, ho had to hear tho sound of loud murmurs from 
both tho extremo presbyterian and republican side of 
tho house. Doth paities had come deejily to mistrust 
his motives and his actions; and hositalJng no !■ mger 
to d(x;laio their suspicions, it was appaiuut that 
C/romwell would have to doclaro his policy frankly, 
unless ho was propaicd to succumb under tho com¬ 
bined attacks of Jiis old enemies and his old friends. 
For a moment ho soouiod as if i% doubt which way to 
turn, but the short hesitation ende^ by his coming 
forth boldly a.s a representalivo of the demands of tho 
arm^. Tliat the essence of nioYor was still, after all 
that had happened, residSng with tho army, ho could 
not fail to perceive with his eagle glance, and ho went 
to shape his objects accordingly. The firet stupoa 
qiroducidlry tlie shooting on Coikbush field having 
passed, dojputation aft " deputation of soldiers and 
non-commissioned ofli vrs went to see him, declaring 
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that iu> eeventy whatever woaW tam them fTom 
their groat design ef getting rid of the king and 
establisbing a commonwealth of free citizens; and 
that it things shonld come to the worst, they would 
divid^ the army, boing sure of two-thirds,' and settlo 
in {mother .battle, or, if need be, in anotW score of 
battles, the groat question as to whether England 
should bo a monarchy or a republic. It was enough 
to decide Oromwoll. IIo felt ho was strong eqough 
already to crush jiarliaraent, but lie could never hope 
to conquer two-tliiids of the great fighting host, his 
own Ironsides iiidudod, who had liolpcd him to 
trample a crown in the dust. lie hoped, with all the 
foiwenc}' of his passionate heait, to bo one day a groat 
statesman. ^ However, as yet Iio was only a ^cat 
gonoial, and fooling powerloss ufithout the army, ho 
wont with the army. 

CroniwcH’s movement‘towtJrds the republican pafty 
had the oflFcct of driving the House of Commons to 
make a final and almost desperate efiurt to come to an 
accommodation vs'ith the king. On tho first report 
by Colonel Hammond that Charles had arrived in the 
Isle of Wight, fitringont ordoin had bc'cn given, not 
only to secure his person, but to send liis three 
attendants, Ashlmrnham, ^rkeley, and Leggo, os 
prisoners to London; but these injunctions were 
countoimandcd within a week, and othois substituted, 
bj which Hammond was to treat his prisoner with 
groat respect, and to leave hit. servants near him, 
with a hint that fresh proposals for a “ settlement 
of tho nation ” might be attended to favourably. The 
king took tho suggestion with his usual eager and 
unreflecting liaste, forthwith despatching Sir John 
IJorkeloy to tho capital, intrusting to him letters to 
some 01 tlio chief 4\resbytoriiir leaders, as well as to 
^Fairfax and Cromwell, of whoso leoent doings ho was 
as yet ignorant Fairfax had n>.thing hut a stem 
militaiy re^ily for tho royal moasenger. “ We are tho 
jiarliamont 8 anny,” lie exclaimed, “ .and wc have no 
answer to give to tho proiiosals of his majesty: our 
employers alone must judge of tliem.” Cromwell 
s^wko somewhat softer, if not tjuito so frankly, saying, 

“ 1 will do my best to servo tho king, hut ho must 
not expect that I shall ruin myself for his sako.” 

Tho reception given by tho leaders of tho m^idorato 
party in the conutions to Chailes’s envoy was very 
difterent, they pnuuisiug to strain eM.iy nervo to 
fulfil his maiosfy i wislies and bi ing about aii accom¬ 
modation. Tliey fully kept their engagement; and 
after long and liot debates in the house, leading more 
than once to a disruption of ail tho old party lies, it 
■was voted tiiat four propositions should be presented 
to the king, in ^tho form of bills, and that if ift 
acci'plid them, ho should bo allowed his icHiuest to 
treat in jioison with tlio parliament.* The proiiositions 
were, first, that th#entii% command^ of tho soa and 
land forces should appertain to pailiamcnt for twenty 
ycais, with power of cojjtinuation thereafter in«case 
tno safety of the kingdom should require it; secondly, 
that his majesty should revoke all his declarations, 
proclamations, and other acts published against the 
^wp houses of parliament, imputing to them illegality 
and xpbuUion ; thirdly, that liis majesty should annul 
all ;^o, ,|htcntB of peerogo he had granted since the 
20tif (Sr May, 1842, and gjant no fuitlior peerages 

vrithottt, the oonsehb of pw-hamwl^^h^ “ 

that the twbhoutfes should haw tho' ^jrer of . ' 

ing from place to place, at their ll^sioretien.” Trmgh 
opposed by both the extreme parties In tho Ooihmons, 
and strongly protested agais^ 1^ the Scotch c^- 
missionors, who still claimed a fight to toterfiw in 
all n<^otiations between tbe king and parliament, the 
Act embodying the four bills passed both houses by 
considerable majorities on tlio 14tli Iteoember, and 
on tho following day twelve cominissionors, athong 
thorn not loss tlian eight carls, were appointed to 
carry tho important document to the hing.^ The 
twelve paTliameniary envoys loft London imm^iately . 
•with some pomp ; but quietly in their wake, without 
any pomp, a deputation Lorn llio Scotch commissioners, 
consisting of three lords, sot out for tho Isle of Wight. 
They had proposals of their own to make, in rivwry 
to those of the parliament of England, thus starting 
a sharp competition for the /avours of a king ig 
prison. , 

Befofe oithoV’the conimissioncrs of parliament or ot 
Scotbmd had “arrived at Carlsbrook Castle, Sir John 
Berkeley had got back to the king, with full infor¬ 
mation of tlxo designs of tho compotitivo deputations. 
CharleS was ovorwhclmod with joy at the news, 
whioli so unexpoctftlly renewed his old hope of his 
cnomicj^ hacking each other to pieces for liis benefit 
lie had entertained just before thoughts of flying to 
Prance, but now resolved to poslpono his escape for a 
short while. “1 must ■wait,’’ bo said to Beikeley, 

“ and settlo with the Scots before I leave the kingdom ; 
for if they/mco saw mo out of tho hands of the army 
they wouW double their ftciuar'ls.” 'J'ho parlia¬ 
mentary ambassadoi's and tho Soots iiiafie their 
appearance almost simulfanoonsly at f!ari;jbrook^nd 
to tho first, Cliarlcs gave audicuco on Cliristraas eve. 
Having had tjicir jnopositions read to him, he told 
thorn, full of*smiles and grace, “ho was assured that 
tlioy could not expect a present ic])ly, butiio would 
take tho same into consideration, ami give his answer 
in a few ibiys.” '^'he fight carls and their four 
colleagues of tho lower house bowed and retired, 
after which the. three Scotch , lot ds wore ushered in’. 
'They bad a very simple, yet vciy weighty offer to 
make. It was that tho king should bind himself to 
establish tho presbyterian system of ehui ch govern* 
mont under certain roslrietions, one of thorn being 
that ho himself and his family need not confonn to it; 
and that in return, a Scotch array should iuvads 
England and tjost'at him on tlio throne. 

The prosjiect of Mng able to raise another civil war, 
and revenge himself, sword in haftd, upon all his foes, 
was too dazzling for Ohailos to bo declined for a 
moment; and grasping his Scotch friends by the hand, 
ho wi thout hesitation aecoptod their terms. A complete 
treaty omlxidying them was prepared and ready for 
signaturorvithin twenty-four hours, and tho instrument * 
having been completed i»duo form, it was taken aivay 
,by his majesty’s vaiot, and buried for security in the 
garden of Cai^broofe Sastle. This little ti-ansaclion 
finished, Charles once more received tbe parlia¬ 
mentary commissioners, more smiling and gracious 
than over, handing to them a scaled en-velopo, which , 
he said contained his reply. But t^oy refiised, to 
rilefcivo it, declaring that they 'wore not mere letter 1 
_1-:- J 
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but botapeUed 1^. iostrtiiolionjs to 

^etnibd a dire<^ an^ diiitinot antww to U» proposi- 
tiidoa thoy bad btbaght, Airther work they would 
bave to tuidortake depouding thereupon. Thus com¬ 
pelled,* the king bi»ke*the seal of his letter and read 
it abud. *lt was a clear and absolute refusal to 
accept the four bills. Silently the oommissionors 
listened, and bowing low, retire from liis inmesty s 

E resenoe, to hold a short conference with dolonol 
iammoud. An hour after, the tramp of horaos 
in the courtyard announotsd thoir dcjrarturo from 
Ourisbrook Castle, on which Charles joyfully closctod 
himself with his confidential valet. It was arranged 
between them that they would make their escape 
from *1110 island the samo night in a French vessel, 
Ills majesty to reappear in his realm of England at 
the head of aix amiy joi his northern subjects. All 
was ready for the flight, when suddenly the tread of 
heavy footsteps and clang of arms was hoard without. 
Astonished, Charles looked from hj^ window, and 
It^held the castle gates clofaid, and the walls sur- 
iwHided by guaids, thoir polishoir mnskels glittering 
in the evening sun. A trooiwr with drawn sword 
was pacing >xp and down on the piece of,garden 
ground where lay the hidden document tliat was to 
give two kingdoms back to a subtle king. The' 
trooper seemed to smile, and Charles hid his* face in 
his Ixunds. 

In signing the se/xrot timty with the Scotch com¬ 
missioners, the king liad committed as one of tho most 
treacliei’ous, so one of tho most fatal acts of his life. 
Jt was torrildo blinducijjs in Charles to (tupposorfor a 
moment, that, watchod as ho was on all sides, his 
duplicity slionld remain unknm^n to tlie parlia¬ 
mentary eomniissionois, who, vciy n.aturally, wcic 
looking with intense susjiicion upon tho throe northern 
lords M'ho, nniudden, had followed thou>; and but for 
his constant practice of doiiblo-dealing, which had 
become pait of his vory natnro," ho must have seen 
that his whole course of action could load to nothing 
but utter ruin. As it wus, ik. req[uired tho stern 
.evidence of loaded muskets and dmwu swords xindor 
his window to prove tho fact to the deluded monarch. 
Tire twelve parliaraonkuy envoys, m».stly high nobles, 
and all either rrosbyterians or vory moderate Inde- 
^ndents, had come to Carisbrook Castle sincerely 
desirous, if not eager, to bring about an agreement 
between tho king and tho representatives of the 
’nation; but they quitted tho royal proscnco with 
loathing and disgust, leaving errors ta» Colonel Ham¬ 
mond to tmit thoprisoner under Ms charge with no 
further leniency, and to prevent his oscai>d by every 
means. Iletnrnod to Westminster, tho indignation 
which they folt came to bo shared ly tho majority 
of both houses, giving rise to speeches such as had 
never bofoi’e boon heard within the walls of St. 
Stephen’s. * 

Tho day after tho etannussioners hful m;^o their 
repwt, on the 3rd of January, 1(548, Sir Potef 
\\^th, member for Bridgowalier, a quiet country 
gentleman,’whose Woice was almost unknown in tho 
House of Commons, arose in his scat, and gave vent 
to his feelings in woi’ds which seemed to come from 
the of tho assembly. “Mr. Speakoj,” 

cried tho mpnrbor for Bridgewater, “ Brnllam was 

-j---^ 


appointed for luadfiion, and Tophet for kings; but 
our krnge of late have carried ttiemsolvos as if they 
were fit for no placo but Bedlam. 1 propose we lay 
tho king by, and settle tho kingdom without him. 1 
care not what fom of govorament you sot up, s* it bo 
not by kings or devils.” Henry ireton, Cromweirs 
son-in-law, stood up after Sir Peter Wroth, speaking 
to tho samo oflect, but with loss*oxcikimfcut “Tho 
kingy” argued he, “ lias denied safety and protection 
to his people by denying tho four bills. Subjection 
to him is only in oxclmnge of his protection to his 
pooplo: this biiiiig denied by him, wo may as well 
deny any more subjection to liim, and settle tlio 
kingdom witJiont him.” Oliver Cromwell ifflmsolf 
now arose, amidst Jho deepest silonco of tho house. 
“Mr. Speaker,” lie exclaimed, “tho king is a man of 
grpat sense and of groat Wtaleiits; but so full of 
dissimulation, so false, %hat tlioro is no possibility of 
trusting him. While ho is protesting his love for 
peace, ho is treating undorharul with tlio Scottish 
coflimissioners to plunge the nation into another war. 
It is now oxpooti<l tho parliament should govern and 
defend the kingdom by their own power and reso¬ 
lution, and not teach the |)eoplo any longer to expect 
safety and goverament from an olfetiuato man whoso 
heart Cod hath hardened. Tho men who, at tho 
expense of their blood, defended you from’ so many 
perils, vrill again defend you, vvitli tho same courage 
and lldolity, against all opposition. Teach them not, 
by neglecting your own and tho kingdom’s safety, in 
which theit own is involved, to think thomsolves 
betrayed, and Itft hereafter to tho rage and malice of 
on irrxKioucilablo enemy, wliom they have subdued 
for your sake. Lot not dosiiair tciieli I hem to soi’k 
thoir safety by suno other than adlicriug to 

you, who will not stick U> youisfdves.” Having 
thrown out his rugged STXjoch, Cromwell sat down, 
“ with his hand oir tiro hilt of his sword.’’ No one 


of his sword.’’ No one 


rose after liim, and tho S;H'aker theroujwn put tho 
nmtion “ to bimkolf all intercourse witlr tho kmg, and 
to nuvke it high troiUh)p to address him without leave 
of tins two houses of parliament ” to tho vote. The 
tellers cormtod one hundred and forty two yeas, and 
ninety-two nays, or a mggority of lifty in favour of 
tho pioposal of tho member for Bridgewater, which 
was ordered thoroirpoir to be sent to the lords, who 
likawiso adopted it, against only two dissentients. 
Tho vote virtually made England a republic. 

Immense agitation followed in llio wake of the final 
parliamcnfaiy decision “to lay tho king bj’." 'J'ho 
monarchical feeling among tho bulk of tho piojiio rqr 
to this time seemed to have boon dormant rather than 
doorkaud it now broke out with •a strength which 
surprised (ho i»rasby(oriau party in parliament^ no 
loss than tho Imojreiidou^s. Gatherings of cxciled 
or- wds took place all over England as soon as it 
booaino known that kingship ham bemn, or was to bo 
aboiishod. At Colchester, N'pwich, Canterbury, Maid¬ 
stone, and many other places, the people broke out in 
open insurrection ; several fortified towns of Wales, 
siioh as L’ombroko, declared against pailiamont, cj^ 
pellingi their gu^isons, and hoisting the banner ef 
king Charl<^; and, iij. t important of all, the sailors 
of a portion of the fio..t, compiisiug six mcn-of-war 

stationed at tho mUuth «f tho Thames, mutinied soon 
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after against their ofBcers, and Van away with the 
ships to Holland, pitting thorn at the seiwico of tho 
prince of Wales. The general exciioment was greatly 
increased by the news that there was likely to bo an 
immeiiiate war between England and Scotland. The 
Scottish comniissionors, after returning from the Isle 
of Wight, and finding that the object of their journey 
had been frustrated, and was no longer‘a secrot, 
appeared at first disposed to make attempts towaards a 
reconciliation with the pailiaraentary majority; but 
seeing the sudden explosion of sympatliy with the 
kjng, tliey changed their tactics, and all at onoo 
assumed a haughty air. Forestalling tlio accusations 
whieff they oxpootod to bo raised against them for 
planning another civil war, they shrewdly put tliom- 
selves from the defensive into the oftbnsive, charging 
t he English executive whh not having kejit to the 
strict terms of the treaty of Iho previous year stipu¬ 
lating for the allowaikce of four hundred thousand 
pounds storling as subsidies for their army, and 
demanding immediate payment of tho arroiu-H. High 
words ensued, and angry recriminations on both sides, 
ending in the departure of the envoys of Sqptland to 
their own countiy, with tlio threat flung beliiml, that 
another army wouid soon cross tho Tweed frem tho 
north. 

The throat only solved to embitter tho sentiments 
of (both houses of parliament against the king, and 
to drive tho chief members of i bo government ingro 
and more to tho extreme repuldicau side. To them, 
as to all thinking men, it was manifest J.hnt in the 
dark aspect of jiolitical affaire, and general appial to 
the sword, the army would soon bo tho chief, if not 
tho only acting jioigor in tho state; and that tJierc- 
fore the policy adva*<ited by tho majority of soldiers 



and their chiefs won® rule the realau ' ITie soldiers, 
on tiieir part, were not slow to express their political 
convictions, already suffioionthf well known. On 
the 9tli of January, six days after the passing of tlie 
vote “ to lay the king by,” a'‘grfat deputation from 
the army, officers, privates, and non-oofiimissiened 
oflicors, presented themselves at Westminster, to hand 
in an address to both houses. Tlio address, on its 
heading, was stated to be, “ A declaration from his 
oxcollenoy Sir I'liomas Fairfax and the general 
council of the army, of their resolution to adhere to 
tho parliament in their piocoodings concoming tho 
king,” and it was conchod thoughout in the most 
energetic tei-ms, “ We do freely declare for our- 
solvos and tho army,” said tlic signers of the declara¬ 
tion, “ that wo are resolved, through tho grace of God, 
firmly to adhere to, and stand by tho parliament in 
tho things voted conccruiiig tho king, and in what 
shall be further necessary for tko proseoution thereofi 
and for settling and securing of tho pailiamont and 
tho kingdom, ,i^ithont tho king, and agtrinst him, 
any other that shall horoaf^r partake with him!” 
riainspoken as was the address, neither tho lords nor 
the coipmons hesitated to receive it with applause, 
and to "^express their satisfaction of it by voles ot 
tlianka to tho aimyi^jiassed by largo majorities, Tho 
progress'of ojiiiiion, fioin monarchy to lepublio, was 
evidently rolling on with toriific speed. 

'I’o prepare for the seemingly inevitable war with 
Scotland, as well as to gallior power to suppress 
iiistanlly the threatouing risings of tho old royalist 
factii^s, ami of the inullitudia suddenly inspired with 
sympathy for King Gharlcs, tho tv o houses of parlia¬ 
ment decided, in th« middle of ,lamiary, to form a now 
executive, in jdaco of (he Committee of Both Kingiiwns, 
left incomploto by tho depaitiiro of 
tlio Scottish comuiisbioncrs. Tho 
reconstituted govenimont tlius 
broYiglit into lifo consisted df twenty 
members, seven of tho upjier and 
thii;teon 4 >f tho lower house, and was 
officially denominated the Com- 
•mitteo foT*tJi% Safely of the Com-’ 
j^iionweallli; but came to bo known 
popularly^ fi yni tho place whore its 
meetings'wore hold, the Derby* 
House Committee. Conspicuous 
among thif twenty names to whom 
was iiitrutfod the task of steering* 
tho vessel jf state through the shoals 
and*brcak jre now surrounding it on 
all sides, ^as th/lt of Oliver Crom¬ 
well, and!not many weeks elapsed 
lieforo it bfecamo manifest to all eyes 
that h.-b' was tho chief steersman at 
tlfd'helra. That ho was not un¬ 
worthy of tho petition, ho proved 
iinmeditftely. His first effort was to 
put tho army into good condition 
to tekh tho field, and haying aooom- 
plished this, in ^he course of the 
spring of 1648, he sent flying de¬ 
tachments into Kelli', Essex, and 
some other of theeast<>m and sou^h- 
t eastern counties, where attempts at 
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insurreotion b!ui taken plane, and by a swift and ener¬ 
getic display of force mienc^ed them in an instant. 
But nowhere had till BoyaUsts, old and new, shown 
themselves in such strength as in South Wales, several 
of liie strongest towgs of which were in their posses¬ 
sion I) and tft curb the revolt there, Cromwell put him¬ 
self at the head of five regiments, and stormed west¬ 
ward in forced marohoB at the beginning of Juno. 
The bulwaik of the insurgents in the west was Pem¬ 
broke Castle, before which the general sat down; and 
taking it after a fortnight’s siege, struck terror into the 
rest of the rebel forces, by putting all officers who had 
before served in the parhamentaiy army to the sword. 
“The persons exempted,” he informed the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, in a letter dated the 11th of 
July, “are such as have formerly served you in a 
veiy good .cause; but being now apostatmjd, I did 
rather make election of them, than of those who had 
jjways boon for the# king, fudging their iniquity 
double, because they have sinned against sq much 
Kght, and against so many evidences of, divine provi- 
draco going along with ^nd pios^wring a just cause, 
in the managomeut of which they themselves had a 
share.” A week after penning this note all, Wales 
was at the feet of Cromwell; but at the same moment 
the report arrived of the rising Sf two greater foes. 
Sitting at the castle of Pembroke, Oliver loawit that 
a Scottish army had crossed the Border, and that a 
Dutoh-English fleet, under the command of the prince 
of Wales, had Uirown anchor in tho Downs. 

The report of tho invasion from Scotland gave rise 
to extreme teiTor all owr tho kingilom,«and cajised 
an immediate rising inTjOndon, which leil to tho 
presbyterian iiar^ once more getting tho upper liand 
in prjiliamsnt and reopening negotiations with the 
' king. However, tho attack from tho nortli was far 
loss formidablo than eitlior hoped by friends or 
feared by tho enemies of the king; and Cromwdl, 
well informed in tho matter, hesitated not to declare 
that ho would diivo the Scots back over the Bolder, 
and finish tho war befoio ilie rad of throe mouths. 
In reality, it was but a small and comjiarativcly 
^worless party in tha Saottish nation and govern¬ 
ment whicin had any wish to icstyro Charles, and 
oppose tlio foundation of a free commonwealth in 
England; and ail that the most zealous'friends of tho 
royal cause could effect, was to gather a body of 
fifteon thousand men, made up chiefly of raw levies, 
amd only in a little part of veterans who had fought 
the battles of Iho Oovonantors. The #miy of inva¬ 
sion, commanded by Charles's kibsman, tho duke of 
Hamilton, crossed Ao Border on tho 8th July, and 
at once advanced U].M)n Newcastle, garrisoned by a 
fow regiments of parliamentaiy troops, under General 
Lambert. The latter, in accordance with orders 
received from Cromwell, lotirod before the enemy, 
upon which tho Scots pushed on to Durhdin, full of 
confidence, and not doubtiilg that tho rood to tho 
English capital was open before thfCm. < 

But Oixtawell already was ouMic march, to carry out 
the promise ho had made of sweeping the now Boyalists 
back to the north as fost as they had come. Starting 
, from Pembroke<on the 14th of July, he hurried, with 
a rabidity novip* before known, through Gloucester, 
Warwick, and Nottingham, to Doncaster, rcacbfli^ 


the latter place witfi his horse in thirteen days, and 
effecting a junction with Lambert's cavalry. The 
foot, exhausted by tho long tramp across England, 
came up a week after; and on tho 7th of August the 
comploto forces of Cromwell and Ijamliort joined 
hands at Knaresborough, forming, a.s recoidod by an 
eyewitness, “a fine smart army, fit for action,” but 
not more*t]ian nine thousand strong. In the moan 
time,‘while Cromwell was rushing not th-wostward, 
the Scots had proceeded slowly on their soutliorn 
inarch, by way of Kendal and Hornby, hailing at tho 
latter place, to consider whotlier they should pass 
on through Lancashiro, Oliosliiio, and tho western 
counties, or through Yorkshire, and thence b^*tlio 
straight road to I^ondon. After somcf reflection, 
Hamilton choso tho former route, against tho advice 
of his officers, who hold that I^noasliiro was dangorous, 
in case they should melt with any resistaiico, there 
l*oing so many hedges and ditclios to favour tho 
parliament’s “ oxcollont firemen.” Ilowpvor, Olmrlos’s 
kinsman would not listen, and pushed on in a most 
straggling inannqy to IVostoii, which ho roacdioii on 
Wodnasdi^, tho 16th of August, Avith the main body 
of his foot, the van of the horse having gone as far as 
Wigan, and tho rear Ixiing behind afKiikby Lonsdale. 
While thus stretched out, over a length of more than 
forty miles, Cromwell, who liad been in soaixh of tho 
enemy for a week, came up with his “cxcelloiit 
fiioinon.” 

Though infoviur in number, the compact body of 
vetomn soldjcrs under Chomwoll’s coiumatid, falling 
upon the loose fliulisciplined inas.ses that had crossed 
tho Tweed, were all but certain of victory. In the 
stiaggling position in which th^ unskilfulncss of 
thoir commander had placed tlio Scots could 

scarcely fight, but only submit to be killed; and# 
killed they were accoidingly, in a murderous cliaige, 
extending over throe days, and called by tlio vicloiioiis 
})ai ty the rout of I’rostou. Descending the valley of 
the Kibble, Cromwell dashed in iqMin tho main rady 
of the Scotch anny a little to tho southwaid of rroslon, 
on Thursday, tho 17tl* of August, and allacking it 
fiercely, at once cut it into two, diiviiig one jiait in 
Avild confusion to the north, and tho other, in still 
wilder tdisordcr, to the south. Hamilton liimsulf, 
heading the majority of tho fugitives, fled on the road 
to Wigan, and having gatlioicd some eight or nino 
thonsaud men around him near Standish, offered 
battle a second time to his puisucrs, on Eiiday, tho 
18tli of August. I'lio result Avas even moro fatal 
than tho proticding day, the Scots being licAvii oown, 
Avlierovor they attcniptod resistance, by the SAVoids of 
tEo A'ictorious Ironsides, whom Cioii^veU was leading 
to tho chaigo. But a few regiments escaped, and 
siKXiocdod in roacTiiiig Wigan, avIioio their a'uu was 
htotioned, among tho offloors of ^liich was Sir James 
Turner, “ a stout jiedaut and soldier df fortune.” Of 
the Bconos that took place, when his unfortunate 
countrymen were rushin* franttcally into tho town, 
Sir James loft a striking description. “ It was night,” 
ho says, “ but the moon shone bright. A regiment <>f^ 
horse of (pur own appeared first, rid ing ahu y disoi doi ly^ 

I got thorn to stop, t''"! I commandod my pikes to 
open, and give way thorn to ride or run away, 
since they would not st^'. But now iny ykemen, 
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being demented, as I think wd were all, would not 
hoar mo, and two of them ran full tilt at mo. One of 
their pikes, which w'as intended for my belly, I 
gripj^efl with my loft hand; the other ran mo nearly 
twocunchos into the inner sido of my light •tliigh, all 
of them ciying, ‘ Those are CromwcH's men.’ ” VVhilo 
the Scots were thus, in mad consternation, falling 
upon and killing their own officers, Crorndfoll, whoso 
vely name was striking ten or among them, was not 
ceasing his pursuit lor a moment; and on Sat unlay, 
the 19th of August, engiged the Hying enemy in a 
third battle at the village of VVinwick, three miles 
noith of Warrington. Like men driven to despair, 
witlfnothing bnt death visible on all sides, the &ots 
hero mad(# a last furious resistance, fighting, accord¬ 
ing to Cromwell’s own account, with the utmost 
heroism. , 

“'rhoy maintained themso'ivos,” Cromwell repoited i 
to the Ilononrablo Wiiliam Lentliall, esquire, Speaker I 
of the Ilousg of Commons, under date of August 
20th, 1648, “witli groat lesolution for many hwura, 
ours and Ihoiis coming to push of pike and very 
close charges, which at one time foi’ced to give 
ground. But otir men, by the blo.ssing of God, quickly 
incovored it, and charging homo upon them, beat 
them from their standing, whore wo killed about a 
ihonsand of them, and txKik about two tliousand 
psisoners, and prosecuted them homo to Wan-inglon 
town, whore (liny possessed tho bridge, which had a 
strong barricade and a woik upon it, fonaoily very 
dofensivo.” Fui-thor rosislanee on thc iiait of the 
Soots had now become impossible.^ and the chief 
officer of tho flying host, Qenoml Baillio, immediately 
after getting intp ^V’a^rington, sent a message to 
Cromwell, “ desiring some capitulation.” “ To which 
*I yielded,” Oliver goes on to report to tho lionotirablo 
Iho Speaker of tho llonso of Commons. “ Considering 
the strength of tho pass,” lio contiimcs, “ and tlmt I 
could not go over tho river, within ton miles of 
Wanington, muBi the onny, I gave him t,li*«c tonns; 
’J’h.at ho should snnondor himself and alt his officers 
prisoners of war, with all his’arms, and araiminition, 
and horses, to me, I giving quarter for bfe, and 
promising civil usage. Which accordingly is done; 
and tlie conimissioners dcpnttHl by mo have rjoeived, 
and are receiving, all the arms and aramnnition, 
which will bo, as they tell mo, about four thousand 
complete arms and as many pnsoners. And thus 
you have their infanliy completely mined.” Tho 
I'omaiudor of the Scotch troops, comprising tho flower 
of tho cnvaliy, and some of the principal officers, 
among th**ra tho duke of Hamilton, surrendered a 
few days after at,Uttoxetor, and were scut as prisonefs 
to Nottingham Castle. In loss than a fortnight, 
every trace of tho invading arm^ had been anni¬ 
hilated ; upon whidh Cromwell, ^pt ujion healing 
wounds, as wolf as preventing further evil, determined 
to puit>ue his victorious ^>areor into STOtland, “I can 
* say nothijig,” lio wrdfo to his worthy fiiond, Oliver 
St. John, esquire, solicitor-general, just before starting 
Jor Iho north, “but surely the Loid our God is a 
great and glorious God. He only is woitLy to bp 
flared and trusted, and His ap|.iean-ances particularly 
to be waited for. Ho will not fail His people. Lot 
every thing that hath breatjj praise the Lord.” 


The defeat of the Bcots saved IktglinTffi from a double 
invasion. While Cromwell was driving HamUton’s 
soldienj hefuro him in Lancashi^'4^ the fleet wlut^ Imd 
come over from tho Netherlands, under the command 
of the piinco of Wakw, was iying idle in tho Downs, 
quite strong enough to sail up the ]tiver*ThaUite and 
make an attempt upon Lontlon, but waiting, itefore 
doing so, to hear of the apprtmch of tho Scottish army 
to tho capital, 'j'hero was not a little mystery; which 
neither friends nor foes could solve, cMinnocted with 
iho movements of this Anglo-Dutch fleet. It was 
believed to be entirely in the pay of tho French 

f iovomment, and mainly under the direction of 
lonrietta Maria, who at first intended to make her 
favourite, Harry Jormyn, commandor-in-chief; but 
liaving to desist from tJiis plan, by a general outcry 
of tho whole rovalist body, Iiad put her eldest son in 
his place. Nothing would have boon easier for tdiis 
gloat naval armament than to* have taken the kiiig 
out of his prison in tho Islo of Wight, at]^. act 
demanded by^Chaiies himself in tho most urgeui 
manner. Ilowovfer, tho (yioon—for raisons itffii- 
cated by general rumour, which coupled her namo 
couataptly with that of Jermyn, onoo a groom and 
now a lord—^would not consent to oven an endeavour 
being made to saVo her husband. “ It cannot be 
imagined,” says Clarendon, faithful adhirtcnt of the 
loyal cause, “ how wonderfully fcaiful some-persons in 
Franco wore that ho [the king] should have sneoeoded 
in his escape, and the dmid they had of his coming 
thitherand this being so, strict orders were given 
thal^tho fleet should remain in tho Downs. All that 
tlie prince of M’alcs did wnilo lying hero, in daily 
exjioctanoy of naws of Scott idi victories* was to 
demand heavy contiibutions from flio m®rcha»te of 
Loudon, threatening tliat, if refused, ho would bum 
all vessels ludonging to them which ho could seize. 
But ho got nothing by the step, his attitude not being 
sufficiently martial to inspire fisir even ♦in ship- 
brokers. In tho meanwhile, tlie House of Commons 
made (ho greatest efforts lo bring together a sufficient 
number of mon-of-war to drive the hostile fl<^t from 
the month of tho Thames i ai\(i tho sought-for rcin- 
forcoraonts havijig come up from all quartern, thu 
oarl of Warwick, lord high-admiral of tho parlia¬ 
mentary navy; made preparations to attack the enemy 
at the end of July. Bnt at tho moment overytliing 
was ready, tho report arrived of tlie victories of 
Cromwell at Preston, Wigan, and Warrington, which 
had no soonoti been brought to tho prince of Wklos, 
than bo left his anchoring place in tho Downs and 
sailed back to tho Tcxel. Warwick followed close in 
tire rear of tho retreating fleet, avoiding ail collision; 
and when tho ships belonging to the English portion 
of it had oast anchor once more in Dutch harbours, 
he sent emissaries among tho crews, to persuade them 
to retunrsto their own country, rrndor promise of full 
pardon. 1’ho measuro*was completely snoceatful, 
leading to tho recovery of most of tho vessels, and of 
nearly every man wJrosbad deserted fi om the national 
fleet, * 

fl'he prince of Wales, having got back Safely to 
Holland, with awarontly not a thought of tho oaptive. 
parent behind him, assumed great ah«, and on ihu 
2'i4t of September, as recorded by one oi his adher^lits,. 
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** entered the in thirty cQaches.** On the same 

day, Oliver Cromwell, at the head of font r^meats 
of horse and six of started ont of Berwick, and 
“the Tweed being fordable,” made his entry into 
Scotland, without tjie least opposition.' To show 
that Jie was coming more as a friend than a foo, 
Cromwell, on passing the Border, issued a proclaraa- 


“with the parliament’s army into the kingdom of 
Scotland, in pursuance of tho remaining part of the 
enemy who lately invaded tiro kingdom of England, 
and for the recovery of tlio g-m-isons of Berwick and 
Carlisle: These are'to deckio, tliat if any offieor or 
soldier under ray command shall take or donnind any 
money, or shall violently take any horses, goods, or 
victual, without order, or shall abuse tho people in 
any sort, ho shall bo tried by a council of war, and 
the said person so olfonding shall bo punished occoid- 
ing to tho articles of war made for the govornmont of 
the army in tho kingdom of England, ^hich }*uni.sh- 
mmt is death. Given lyidcr my’hund, this 21st of 
Soptomhor, 1048. Oliver Cromwell.” 

lloofmoiling the popuLitiou by keeping to thopi oinises 
thus made, and upholding tho most vigorous discipline 
among his troops, Cromwell mot Vith no opis)silion 
whatever in his march to the Scottish capital, wJiioio ho 
was received with groat demonstrations of honour and 
even affootion. Before his arrival, tho government had 
lx)en entirely remodelled, in a sense favourable to Eng¬ 
land ; and Chomwell found no difficulty in procuring 
assent to all his demands, tending to offoctan iutii|tate 
union between tho rulers^at Edinburgh and tho Inde¬ 
pendent pai ty in tho llou-so of t’enanious. In a letter 
to the Speaker, iftider date of the 9th of October, tho 
victorious lieutonant-goneiul reported the immediato 
result of his march over tho Beider. “ AJ,! tho onora 3 '’s 
forces in Scotland,” ho wrote, “ are now dishaudod. 
The Comaiitteo of Estates have declared agiiinst all of 
that party’s sitting in iiarliameut. Good elections 
are made in divers places ijf suqjii as dissentod fiom, 
and opposed the late wicked engagement, and they 
are now raising aforc^of #bout four.Uiousand liorse 
and foot. Until they can completp it, they have 
desired me to leave tliemtwo i-egiments of light horso 
and two troops of dragoons, which accot'dingly I have 
i^Bolvcd, conceiving 1 liad \vamnt by j’our lato votes 
BO to do.” Tbo week after sending this ropoii, 
Cromwell quitted Edinhuigh, conduct^ some miles 
southward by tlio chiefs of the govqmraont. His 
task in Scotland was finished, hud anotlier no loss 
important one awaited him in England. 

His splendid victories in* Lancashire, astonishing 
even to those who had not been in doubt heforo of 
his being tho greatest military loader of tho ago, had 
made Omnwell all at once tho first man in England; | 
bnt while doing tliis, had not subdued tha rancour i 
of eitW his personal or hk political enemies, both, 
for natural causes, very numerous. Being fully, 
aware that unless hurled down immediatol)' from the 
height to which hq had I’h'en, the licutonant-genoral 
would ii^llibly set his iron heel uiion Ihelr necks, 
they resolved to make a violent eflbrt to carry out 
thtjr object, taking advantage for this purpose of his 
temporary absence in the northern kingdom. At»ttie 
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bopnning of Aug\*t, Major Huntingdon, a cont- 
TOiouous member of tho presbytorian party, publicly 
donouncod Cromwell, in a memorial audrossed to tho 
House of Lords, as an intriguer aiming to clutch tho 
supreme ]X)wer in the state, using tho cloak of religion 
to cover Lis ambitious designs, unpriuciplcd in afl his 
words and actions, and ready to stamp out, by tho 
brute fordh of tho soldioiy, of which lie had maile 
himself the master, both royal and parliamentaiy 
rule. The lords, inimical in their majority to tho 
great plebeian general, after some slight hesitation 
ordered the memorial to bo read, and Huntingdon 
miMlo oath on its tiuth on tho 8th of August. It 
was next attcm|)te(l to bring tho paper hcforwHlio 
commons; bnt hero tho major and his friends were 
less successful, althouj^h tlioro was a largo party in tho 
house eager to assist them in^their designs. But the 
latter wore timorous. Alroacty tho narao of Cromwell 
had become a power before wliioJi most men trembled; 
and tho Speaker, the sorjetmt at-iu ins, and every other * 
offieer of tho house refusing oven to toiicli tho Tlinit- 
ingdon memorial, it Inwl to 1x5 laid aside. 

Thus bi\fHed in flieir objects, tho opitoiusiils of tlje vic¬ 
torious general, and of tho democratic principle which 
ho ropresontod, had loeonrsoin tho last instance to tlio 
means already so often ami so ineffectually tiled to 
tho same end, that of entciing into negotiations with 
the king. By making a gmit effort, tho Proshy^- 
torians succeeded in passing a hun red vote throuf^r 
tho House of Commons, ordering tlio appointment of 
fifteen envoys. Who wore to proi'ced at onco to tho 
Isle of Wight to treat with Charles, submitting con¬ 
ditions of peace nroro favoiriahlo than any that iiad 
yet been offoiod to him. The-vote was looked upon 
as a direct challougo to tlio leaiWs of tho Iridejion- 
dent iraity, and tho news ot it brought the army onco, 
moio into an aggressive attitude towards tho jxulitt- 
merrtary majority. “ ’J'hoy are plodding,” said Goiioial 
liudlow to Sir Thomas Itoirfax, “ to betray tiro catiso 
for which so much blood has been shed : tho^ will 
liavo peace at any price. Tho king, Isdng a priboiior, 
will not think himself*hound by liis promises ; oven 
those who most urge negotiations care little about 
making irrm frrlfil them; and to employ his name and 
authoi^y to destroy tho army is their only aim. 
But tiro army lias aeliiovcd power, and mrrst make 
use of it to prevent its own ruin and that of tho 
nation." 

Tho repor t of what was going on at Westminster 
inado Cromwell liasten hack from ycotland liister 
tlian lio originally intended; and on tho 14th of 
October ho arrivwl at Carlislo, wlicio ho staj ;d for 
tSjvcial days, reflecting on tho immediato conrso to bo 
pruTined. His friends urged bim to proceed at onco 
to tho head-quarters of tho army, at St. Albans, 
where a great plan of camjtoign ‘for counteracting tho 
designs of the Presbyterians was in open preparation; 
but jJromwell, wary as over, and oarofiil not to give 
any cause for attack to, his” enemies in parirament, 
hositatcxl to compromise Irimself too much, and to 
hlmpo a middle course, wont into Wales, nomimilly to 
jindertakr^ tho siege of Pontefract Castle, the onl\f> 
stronghnld in t^e Principality which had not yot 
surrendered to 1& tr-oops. His caution had no effect 
in damping the ardo rr ^of Sir Thomas Fairfex and ^ 
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Hie other aiTuy icadors to miimenco tho struggle made mien as if inclined to hasten«(fn the struggle, 
upon which they were bent; and loaraing that the and a proixisition, that tho conorals and officers 
pailiamontary envoys who had been sent to the king who had signed the Eemonstiinoe should be pro- 
wore making rapid progi’css in tlieir negotiations, claimed traitors, was well supported by ^e mombere 
they resolved upon unmediate action. As a com- of tho party. However, the courage thus diown 
moiEioment, tho various regiments quartered in tho cooled down in discussions extending (Jvor aiwhole 
neighbourhood of the capital sent in iiotitions to the week, at the end of which a proposition for the 
House of Commons, demanding in stem hftignago tho indefinite adjonrmnent of the demto was adapted by 
punisbmontof “all dolinquentH,” and solllciiievt of a a largo majority. Ihit with it passed another vote, 
now Older of govoinment. No iiotieo being taken giving now instmetions to the psirUamontaiy eom- 
of these petitions, a general addiess from (ho aiiny missioiiers in tlio Isle of Wight, and urging them to 
followed, still more anstoio and explicit, condorniiing hnston with all possible speed tho conclusion of the 
the tioaty tliat, was being negotiated as dangorons to treaty with the king. Tho vote brought matters to a 
tho liberty of tlio people, and declaring that it was a crisis. Westiuinster desired speed, and St. Albans 
duty irnpi'sod upon tho soldiom by G<d, who had could not bo behind in the laeo. There was a short 
given them tho victory, to c^ll the king to strict sitting of tho council of war, and at it tho resolution 
account for all tho blood which had lioen shod during was passed to strike—-and to strike high, 
tho civil war. The aJdress eliciting no reply from At dawn of day on tho morning of Wednesday, tlie 
parliament, the arngy loaders consolidated their 20th of November, the king, Wio had been allowed to 
" strength for action by establishing a council of war, go, during tho negotiations w'ith tho parliameBtai’y 
the first rcsulli of whoso deliberations was tho drawing commissionorp,* from Cai isbrook Castle to the noiEchi 
up of a great Remonstrance, which was delivered to bonring town of Newport, ^wherc a small court was 
tlm commons on the 21st of November. ^ attending upon him, was startled from his slumbers 

Tho Keinoustranco, after enumerating the evils by a great clamour of voices. It had boon a night of 
from which tho ceuntry was suffering, demanded that stoi m and pouring rain, and Charles, resting lightly, 

“ tho capital and grand author of them all ” should be had been more tha'b once awoke by the noise outside, 
brought to trial for tho blood that had boon shod in so that the new disturbance made him at onco rise 
his name, and the nmidors committed by his eider; from his bed. A few moinents more, and steps were 
and tliat, tho requirements of justice having been lieard in tho passage, after which theiooaniea loud 
fulfilled, a new pailiamont, sprung from gcnoial knooking at tho door of tho loyal apartment. “Who 
suftVage, should elect tho future niler of England, ch’- is thoio?” donuindod tho duke of Richmond, one of 
(jumscribing his power so iw to make R im'^ossiblo that the fonitiois in attendance upon Chailes. “ OfBcors 
ho should Mcomo an arbitrary despot., and investing from tho anny,” was the rt^ply, “ vvbo Wiint to speak 
him instead with tho higher fiinetion of acting as tho with the king.” •^I'ho answer did not aiipcar quite 
chief leprosentatix^ of tJie national rvill. Tho imding satisfactory to tho diiko, and ho hesitated io ojicmtho j 
nf tho llemonstianco cau.sod intense ngitiitiun in the door. However, tho shfingcraontsule continuing their ’ 
]louse of Commons, it being evident to tho memhors importunity, Chiudes finally oidoted to let them in. 
of l)oth tho gloat parties that the honr for the now Upon this, a dozen mililaiy men of rank, headed by a 
iiiovitablo contest with the array was near at hand, lieutenant-colonel, John Cohhott, strode niito tho 
At tlio riobhyterians. diivcn into dofqteration, room. Saluting tho king, Cobb*jtt exclaimed,'“ Sir, 

wo have orders to .icinqye you.” “Oidors!” cried 
Charles: “ From whom'’’” “From tho anny,” was the 
reply. “ Whither am 1 to ito i^'tnovod?'’ inquired the 
king, liKtking al^put anxiously, in great tiepidation. 
“To tho castle,” said Cobbott. “What castlecoii- 
tinnod Charlefe, more and more agitated. “To th* 
castlo,” the lieutiraanl colonel contented himself tq 
rcjxjat, evidently unwilling to divulge secrets. But 
tho king was jsirsistcnt. “ 'I’o what castle are yoif 
going to take nio’” ho asked, piteously: “ I am ready 
to follow you to any baslle, but name it.” There was 
a bhoi t whispering among the offiftors,“ending in one 
of them pronouncing tho name, “ Hurst Castle.” “ They 
could not name a woi-se place,” said Charles, address¬ 
ing the duke of Riohraoiid, and then lapsed into 
raoixly bilciico. 

One of klie soivants appimching, tho king roused 
himself, crying, “1 knmv not where those people 
^toiid to carry mo,«.nd would willingly cat before I 
go; therefore give m« semothing to oat.” The atten¬ 
dant bowed and retired; but hal^au hour elaptiing 
without tho anival of tho breakfast ordered by 
Charles, tho officers got impatient, and4old him that 
CAiusutsoox CASii-n. the time .for departure had come. Witiiout further 

'ma sbioli CJiailes L attpwptcd u> cicaiip. ooftanony, tho king, accompanied by two qf his immo> 
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diate attondanta* vas hurried to a coach standii^ at 
the outer gate, and driven off, guarded by Cobbott 
and a troop of horse. I The coach wont westward to a 

E laoe eolith Worsley’s Tower, in Freshwater Isle, a 
ttle beyond Yarmouth Htiven, where, after an hour’s 
stay, Obarles Vras put into a vessel and ferried across 
to Hurst (kstlo on the opposite shore, llio appear¬ 
ance of the small fortress, as well as of its com¬ 
mander, who stood at the gate to receive him, struuk 
teiTor into'the king’s mind. As described by one of 
the oomimions of Charles, the governor’s “ look was 
stem; his hair and largo beatd wore black and 
bushy; he hejd a partisan in his hand, and, Switz- 
like, had a great basket-hilt sword at his side.” 'J’ho 
king feared more than anything else to fall a victim 
to secret assassination, but his apprehensions in this 
respect were utterly grjmndloss. The friends of 
Charles, at the very moment, wore committing muidor 
nnfo unscrupulously than over; and only a few weeks 
Ixsforcs the arrest of Charles, one of Cromwell’s best 
officers. Colonel llainsborougli, had boon^joacheroUBly 
kilim by Itoyalists at Donjastor; bftt the thought of 
foully slaying their opponents, oven in retaliation, 
never entered tho minds of the leaders of theindo-- 
iwndcnts and their reprosontativos in the amy. 
They had made wai‘ upon desp)tii^n for years, and 
were warring still, yot meant to fight only a» they 
had always fought, in the open light of day. 

Tho news of the seizure of tho king, and transfer¬ 
ence to Hurst Castle, arrived at Westminster on tho 
Ist of Deoonibor, at a moment when the commons 
were hotly dehfiting whether tire last concessions Jio 
hud made to their comrailsroners should bo accepted 
or not. V^ith his habitual hypocrisy, Charles had 
agreed* to many tilings which, as r’cvealed in his 
letters to the queen, he bad not the least intention to 
keep; however, bi'giiming to feel elalcj^ with the 
advance made by jiarliament, ho had not conceded aU 
that was demanded, oird tho questiorr to Ire decided 
was, whether wliat ho offered should l)o accepted or 
not, as preliminaries of tho^ieiity to be concluded. 
Tho chiefs of tho majority knew fully that the game 
they wore playing waa deijierato, aivd that having 
set everything upon one stake, they ny^ist cither gain 
all or lose all, so that e.vory nerve w’as strained 
by them arrd their followers to obtain* tho victory. 
After a debate of all birt unexnurplcd vehemence, 
extending over three days and one whole night, Uioy 
gained tlroir point, passing a vote of one hrtndred and 
foi’ty against ono hundred and four tlgrt the king’s 
terms should ho accepted, arrd hd bo invited to come 
to London. But wAilo the commons wei’o engaged 
in heated discoui’so, tho army had put itself silently 
in movement upon tlio capital. Tho vote for tlio 
restoration of Charles was recorded at five o'clock on 
tho morning of Tuesday, tho 5lh of December; and, 

»two hours after, seven regiments of horse yind foot 


meut, bid them go Jromo to their families; and the 
last of the armed oitizorrs having turned his back 
lupn St. Stephen’s, their place was taken by a 
divi^OQ of the ^roops from St. Albans, a rftgiment of 
horse, under Colonel Rich, being statione^ outsMb 


the houses of parliarhent, in Talaco Yard, and a’ 
regimerrt of foot, commairdod by Colonel Pride, inside, 
within the precincts of Westminster Hall. At nine 
o’clock, lieutonant-genoi al Ciomwcll, who had arrived 
with the army, wont to take his seat among Jtho 
commons, following in tho wake of Colonel Prrde, 
who had posted himself at Iho door of llio house half 
an hour Ddforo. The gall.ant colonel was pre])aring 
for a great ixjlitieal operation, famous ever after us 
“Pride’s purge.” 

Tlio operation was a very simple ono. and though 
pre-eminently gr-ave, not alfogethor dovoid of hunronr. 
Colonel Pride hold in his hand a long list containing 
Iho names of aU those itremlrcrs of the lower house’of 
parliament who wished to see King Cliarlos h^k 
upon the throne: and'for the pirr 2 ioso of identifying 
thorn^ ho had two persons at Jus side. Lord Grey of 
Grohy, a staunch Indepenflcirt, and the doorkeeper of 
tho commons. As member after^neinbcr apirroaohed, 
some light-hearted, other-8 lost in thought, the nuino 
of cash was given to tho colonel, who thoroupon looked 
at his list, to find out whether it was tlrer e or not. In 
tho negati-^o case,“there followed a inililary salufo, 
and tho reiirosentativo of tho nation was allowed to 
proceed; but if otherwise, ho was tXild to go Irack, 
and, if refusing, handed over to a guard of soldiers, 
who quickly conducted Irim to tho outer gate. Ju 
this summary way, forty-ono members wer-o cxeludet\ 
from tho House of Commons on tho meraing of 
Wednesday, the 6th of Decetuhor, and one hundred 
and two more thh next day, when “ J’lide’s pui-ge” 
got finished to hJs own satisfaotiorv and that of his 
friends. Most of tlio ejected r-eiu-oscntatives, inolud- 
iirg tho chief leaders of tiro Presbyj[jri,an party, left 
the capital very (piietly; but a few of the more 
irnjiotuous members, wlroatternjrtilu to stir up tho city 
in their favour-, wore pul into temporary corrfinemonf, 
in which they received tho spiritual consolations ol 
the Rev. Hugh Pctonri, tiiaplain to Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, who tho day after pr-o.Kihcd at St. Paul’s. 
His text was tho end of tiro ono liundred and forty- 
ninth Psalm: thb saints Iro joyful in glory; 

let them sing aloud upon their beds. Let tho high 
pr-iises of God he in thoir mouth, and a Iwo-cdgud 
swoi-d i]\ their hand, to oxecuto vcngoanco upon the 
heathen, and punishments upon Ihepeoxilo; to bind 
their kings with chains, and their riwbles with fotteis 
of iron; to execute upon them tho judgment written, 
this honour have all his saints. Praise ye the lan-d!” 

Hugh PeterB was not iu vain iireaehing on tho text 
of tho psalmist to “ bind kings witli chains.” H< Id- 
ini^ lire strong anil lionest Itelief tliat nothing but tho 
dSth of Charles could save tho natiop from a revival 
of despotism, inasmuub as thero would always bo a 
parly, as long as Ife was ahvo, ready to Heat him on 
the throne, and whatever agi’eemetts and conventions 
might bo made to reduce his power,"his boundless 
duplicity would not fail to destroy all safeguards, the 
(loaders of tho Indopoiidejit jrar-ty pre})arcd liis trial 
as soon os they had seized the supremo jiowcr by the 
expulsion of the Royalists and Presbyti'rians from 
ti),o Hou^fif Commons. Ono of tho first acts of the/ 
reduced mrliament, which ho people came to denomi¬ 
nate “the Rump,” was a resolution declaring tho 
, htdf-piepared treaty of thi^Mo of Wight “ a monstroua 
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terror, a dishonour, and a great «poril to tlie country 
and this ^as followed by a vote ordering tho removal 
of the king from Hurst Castlo to Windsor. In con¬ 
formity with it, a troop of horso, commanded by 
Major Harrison, made its appeamnco at tho small 
foi-trcss which Charles had entered tremblingly on 
the 18th of December, and to his delight, conducted 
him away to the ancient residence of tlJe kings of 
England. On the road, at Bagshot, tho seat of Lord 
Newburgh, with wjjom Cliailes had been long an 
Hocrot cx>rrospondence, an attempt was made to 
piocnro liis escape j but ho hunsclf prevented it, his 
anticipations running as high as ever tliat lie would 
soon lie lowatfd on tho throne, and aide to take 
revenge upon all his enemies, lie told his friends 
“ that he had yet three garnet to play, tho least of 
which loft hope of roguining allan reply to which 
Ixird Newburgh could do nothing hut bow, and 
unsaddle the swift horses which he had liold ready for 
tho flight of his sovoieign. Mot oloaag tlie road by 
crowds, which increased as tliey came noaaer te* tho 
capital, Major lliiriison’s ti'oopcrs slowly eondnefed 
the king to Windeor, tieating him'Voay deferentially, 
but keeping their pistols sharp loaded in the holster, 
as if dimly snspecting his “ three games.” On the 
23rd of December Cbailcs was safely lodged in the 
loyal castle, and on-tho same day tho I louse of 
Commons appointed a committee of thirty-eight of its 
memliors “ to consider of drawing up a charge against 
the king, and all other dolimjuents thai nuiy bo 
thought lit to bring to condign ]inui6limont.” 

On tho first day of tho year 1C40, the thiity-eight 
dolivoiud in their icixirt, which was immediatily 
adopted by the l^ouse, and issued in tho form of an 
I ordinance commamping the tiiiil of “Chailcs StuarL” 

^ it was stated in tho Y>n»mbIo, ‘ that tho said Charles 
iStnart, being admitted king of England, and therein 
trusted with a limited power to govoin by and 
aocording to llio laws of tlio laud, and not otherwise, 
and by his trust, oath, and office, being oliligcd to use 
tho power 0 (.)mmitt.od to him for tho good and benefit 
of tho people, and for the preservation of Iheir rights 
and liberties; yet nevertheless, out of a wicked design 
to elect and uphold in himself an unlimited and 
tyrannical power to rule accoiding to his i^ill, and 
to ovortluow tho rights and lilxsrties of his people, 
yea, to take away and mako void the foundations 
Ihoroof, and of all redn'-is and i-oniedy of misgovern- 
inonfc, which, by tho fundamental constitution of tin's 
kingdom, wero lesorvod on tho people’s behalf, in Uio 
right and power of frequent and successive parli.iments, 
or national meetings in councQ: ho, the sitid Chailcs 
Stuart, for tho sjpiomplishing of such of his designs 
and for tho protecting of himself and Lis adherents 
in his su.d their wicked pracUcos,*to the same ends 
liath traitorously nild inaiiciously levied war against 
tho present pail lament and tho people therein ropro- 
Bonted.” • On the basis of (his preamble, tlie ordiganoo 
provided for the esialilishjuont of a special High 
Court of Justice, to try tho question of fact as to 
whether Charles Stuart, king of Englaml, had or had 
‘■not been guilty of the treason of levying vKar again^ 
the nation. Tho day after it had been pii&ed, the 
2nd of Januarjs tho bill was sent from the commons 
to the lords, hut, as expected beforehand, dis¬ 


missed immediately by the peers, » Thereupoa the 
members of tho lower house ai^mhlod within clo^ 
doors, and passed a iiortentourf ifesolutioa. It was to 
the effect, “ that tho commons of England, in parlia¬ 
ment a(«einblcd, do doolarethajt tlie people a)M?, under 
God, tho origin of all just power; and de dwdap that 
the commons of England, in parliament assembled, 
being chosen to represent the people, have the supreme 
power in this nation; and do further declare that 
whatsoever is enacted as law hy tlie commons of 
England, in parliament assembled, bath the force of 
law, and nil the people of this nation are bound 
thereby, although tho consent and cqucurrence of 
king or Ilonso of Peers bo not had therennta” 
Thus tho lords wore annihilated hoforo the axe was 
laid on tho throno. 

Tho formal Act for tlio trial of tho King and con¬ 
stitution-of the already decreed High Court of Justice 
was jiassed by tho commonsi-on tho 6th of JanuariV-. 
By the terns of the Act, tho High Court was,(made 
to consist of 'one himdiod and thirty-five judges,,*!* 
commissioners, aiijt twenty of which wore enqiowerod 
to act in tho name of the whole body. The list of 
eomiuissionors, who wero appointed at once, included 
three generals, Ciomwell, Fail fax, and Ireton, and 
thirty-four colonels of tho anny; and for tho rest was 
made up of connlry gonllenicn, l.vwyors, morehantjs, 
and tho piincipal meiubors of tho House of Commons. 
Tliero wero three seijeants-at-law among tho number, 
Bradshaw, Nicholas, and Tlioriio; three lords, Lislo, 
Mounson, and Giey of Groby-; four aldermen of tho 
city of London, Andrews, Fowkes, Pennington, and 
IVilson; and twenty-two* baronets, kniglils, and 
younger sons of jisors, Tho eoramissionors, assomhling 
for the first time on tlie 8th of*Janiuwy', slsotcd 
Sorjeant John Bradshaw, member of an old Cheshire' 
family, and p, lawyer of high leputo, to lie their loixi- 
presideiit; while four otiier lawyers, Coke, Steele, 
Asko, and IJoiilaiis, wore a]ipoirilcd to conduct the 
piosecution. All proliminarios having boon com¬ 
pleted, a hemld-at-aims fiillowcd by an officer of 
the llouse of Commous bearing tho mace on his 
shoulder, and preceded by mounted guards, i-odo, 
high on huisebsek, into Westminster Hall, and amidst 
the sound of trumpets announced tho,forthcoming 
trial of Charles ytiiart, king of England, inviting all 
men to bring in what evidence they might possess 
towards tlie charge or discharge of the accuseil. 
While tho trumjiets wore quavering in tho great haH, 
and tJio herald reading his proclamation, tho commons 
in tho ailjoining buflding voted, on tho proposition of 
Henry Marten, member for BerlRiliire, that the great 
seal of state hitherto in use should be dcstroj'ed, and 
another substituted in its stood. 'Jlie new iu’stru- 
inent was ordered to boar the inscription on one side, 

“ The groat seal of England,” and on the other, “ In 
tlie first fear of frewlom, by God’s blessing restored.” 

ITio place appointed ifor tlio sittings of tho High 
Court of Jnstiee was at tho upper end of Westminster 
Hall, on the site of ^xe courts of King’s Bench ftud 
Ghaiicoiy, the partition botwcon which was taken 
down, so as to throw tho two into one vast chamber. 
Tho space thus obtained was divided, by strong • 
bai-s placed RorosH its bieadtli, about ^ forty feet ^m 
the nort|i end, into two compartments of unequal 
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tl»o first,* pr smallest one, tinder the gnat 
window, being reserved for the court itself;,ana the 
other, opening by a^wido Gotliio portal into West¬ 
minster Hall, for the publio and soldiers, the latter 
again semrated from oimh other by a low railing. A 
raisod jUatfosra, with h crimson velvet scat on it, was 
placecf m the centre of the compartment rescivod fov 
the High Court, as the seat of the lord-president; 
while a number, of benches, rising in the form of an 
amphitiioatre, aronnd ami behind him, wore niser\'ed 
fiir the judges, facing whom, and scparateil from 
them by an open spitco, containing nothing but a 
square table, was the arm chair, jailed in byabai', 
nssignod to the king. TIio drawing up of a heavy 
mass of documontaiy evidonoo delayed the opening of 
the trial till Saturday, the 20th of January, on 
which day, Charles, having been jjrcviously escorted 
from Windsor Castle to St. James’s Pulaco, was led to 
his volvet;covorod anr^jcliair, somewhat throno-liko 
in'aj^pearanno, the great Gothic porfail, Iwuling into 
^Westminster Hall, having boon provkmsly thrown 
ojiek, giving ingress to a vast crowd of* petoplo, who 
were kept in older and sfllcnco by a numerous body 
of halberdiers. The king was brought into court by 
n guard of thirty-two officers, under Colonel Iflekor, 
and having been rocoivc-d by the? sorjoant-at-arms, 
Isiaiing the mace, was wndiicted by the latter,to his 
‘chair. After gazing with an expression of contempt 
upon the judges, Chaidos seated himself for a moment, 
but presently rose again, and turning i-onnd, began to 
examine the crowd at his back. ’J'hore was a sea of 
hard, tlioughtful, many-vninkloel Puiitan jTaccs, but 
apparently few among fhAn able to coni])rchciici fho 
doctrine ofking.s Is-Ing persons of semi-divine nature, 
irrespqjisibl^ for their deeds; and having gased at the 
multitude for a minute or two, Chailes sat down once 
more, his eountonanexs full of lofty disdain. 

Alter a inimito’s silence, John UradslRw arose on 
his Miat, odd) cssirig tho king, who was fronting liim 
with angry look, his hat drawn over his eyes, and 
twirling iu liis hands a gold^hcaded cane in the fonn 
of a seepire, “Charles Stuait, ^ing of England,” 
exclaimed the lord-prctjjdcut, “ the coyimoiis of Eng¬ 
land, being deeply sensilifo of tho oahiniitics that 
liavo hoeii hiought upon this nation, which are fixed 
upon yon ns tlio piincipid author of* them, Lave 
rt'solvod to make inquisition for blood; and, aecoul- 
ing to that debt and duty tliey owe to justice, to 
God, tho nation, and themselves, they have resolved 
to bring you to tii-il and judgment, ^nd for that 

E so have constituted this High Court of Justice, 

\ which yoti ate brought.” Chailes sat still 
while being ad'diessed, looking at tho judges with an 
incfiablo air of disdain; but ho sprang up a moment 
after, when John Coke, one of tho public prosocutora, 

, acting as atlornoy-goneral, wdio was standing near 
• him, b^an to read tho act of accusation. On Coke 
commencing, “My lord, I an’.como to cljargo Charles 
Stuart, king of England, in tbc» name of all tho 
commons of England, with troasgn and high misd^ 
meanouw,” the king^intorruplod him, and, lifting his 
cane, struck him efflvoral times on tho shoulder, while 
.ciying, “Hold! Jiold!" Coke turned round, surprised 
and irritated, and tho movement twisting' the geld- 
hcaAd stick w'hich Charles was swinging, its top 
_ _ J — --- 


fell off on the ground.'' At‘sight of the iancy sooptni ' 
rolling at liia loot, the Icing's face got suddenly palo, 
deep consternation being marked in all his features; 
and an attendant approacihiug to pick up the little 
piece of gold, ho hastily kmt foi ward himbclf to do 
so, and then laaning l)aek iu his seat, appearod*for 
some minutos to bo lost in thought. Tliougb with 
little faith*in justice and tiutli, Charles profoundly 
holievo^ in evil omens. 

Tho attorney-general, as soon as the king had 
rchqxsed into some propriety of hehavioui', began 
anew tho act of aeeaisatiou. It enuniciatcd the 
vai ions ('ontests aiid battles of the civil war, specifying 
those of Nottingham, Edge Hill, and Koynton Fidd, 
of Newhuiy, of Leu-estor, of Maiston Moor, and of 
Nasehy, in all which, tt was said, “ he, Cliarlcs Stuai't, 
king of England, Citnsed thousands of tho free peojde 
of (Ho nation to Iw slain,mnd^iy divisions within the 
land, invasions froJn fmeign ^s^i ts, and other means, 
mrried on tho said wars by land ond sea; and 
particnlaily for that purjjoso gave commissions to his 
son, his nephew, the ihinee Rupoit, and others. By 
which unnatnral ^ars much iimoeeiit blood of the 
fri'O people of this nation hath been spilt, families 
undone, tho jjjjhlic treasury 'Nvastedi and exhausted, 
tiado decayed, and parts of tho land spoiled oven to 
desolation.” “All wliich wicked designs and vars," 
tho charge concluded, “weie eanied on for thg 
advancement of n personal interest of will and ^Jower, 
and a pretended ]>iorogative to himself and his lamil 3 % 
against the lihoity and peace of tho nation, by and 
for whom ho tvafi*intrnslod with a limited iiower to 
govern accoiding to the laws. And for tho said 
treasons and ci lines, tho commons, in pailiament 
assembled, have iiu])t'aehod and do'impeaeh tho said 
Charles Stuart as a iyiant, Imii^r, mmderer, and a 
public and implacable enemy to the eoumionwcallh 
of England, and oidci'cd that ho shall lie jnit to 
answer tlio promises, and tliat pioeecdijigs shall he 
had in conformity with justice and tho laws.” Dining 
tho loading of the charge, Charles scemod eoniplotely 
unmoved, “looking,” asviesciibcd by an eye-witness, 
“sometimes on tho High Com I, sometimes up to the 
gallsrios, and sometimes, rising, tinned about to 
bobold tjjo guards and s|iocla1orK.” On tho attomoy- 
genoi-al prononiioiug ilio words “tyiant, traitor, 
murderer, and public and iuipW-ahlo enemy to tho 
oominonwoalth of England,” the king apiieared greatly 
asnnsed. “ Ho laughed,” as stated by tlio sumoeyc-wit- 
ness, “ in the face of tho cjurt.” 

Tlio loading of tho act of ai'cusation having luiuo 
to an end, loid president Bradshaw once mote 
addressed Charlca “ Yon have hoard,” he said briclly, 
“ the charge against you delivered, and the court now 
expects your ansX’cr.” 'I’ho king hesitated for a 
inomcT't, and then began, cobfusei and stuttering, “ I 
would know by what powoi-I am called hither? I 
was pot lung ago in tho Isle of Wight: how I came 
, there is a longer story th^ is^t'ot this time for mo 
to speak of; but there I entered into a treaty with 
both houses of parliament, with as imieh public faith 
as it is npj^ible to lie bad of any jieoplo in tho world., 
t* treatoff there with a m mlier of honourable loi-ds 
and geutlomen, and troati A honestly and uprightly- 
1 I cannot say but thq^ did very nobly with mo, and 
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■wo •wero iijTOri tho ocmoUisioiv of a treaty. Now I 
■would know by what authority, I moan lawful — 
there are many unlawful authorities in the world, 
Ihieves and roblxjrs by the highways—but I would 
know by what authority I was brought from thenoo, 
and carried from place to place, and when I know by 
what lawful authority, I shall answer.” Hero Cliarlos 
made a short pause, and then continued, with rather 
untimely pathos, In’inging up tho divine-right doctrine, 
“ Itomember, 1 am your king, your lawful king, arid 
what sins yon bring upm your heads, and the 
judgment of Gotl npni this land. 'J’liink well njion 
it, 1 say, tliink well ujKjn it, before you go further 
from one sin to a greater. TiOt mo know by what 
lawful aufhorily 1 am seated horc, and I shall not he 
unwilling to answer. In tho mean time, I have a 
trust committed to mo by God, by old and lawful 
descent, and I will not betray it to answer to ©new 
unlawful aulboi-ity. 'rhoroforo resolve mo that, mid 
you shall hear more of mo.” To which Bradshaw 
replied, “ Sir, if you bad been pleased to have observed 
wliat was said to you by the court at your finst 
coming hithe’-, you would have known by what 
authority—which authority requires you, fh tho name 
of tiro people ofi England, of which yon are elected 
king, to answer.” “ 1 deny that,” cried Ciharles; and, 
"ontiuning in tho siune strain, went on to assort his 
iiTesponsibilUy as a king, till at last Bradshaw told 
him that ho eonld bo beard /nr longer. “The court 
exjteets yon,” said tho lord pi usidont, “ to give them 
a final answer, and will adjourn foe that prrrpose till 
Monday next. If j-^ori do irot satisfy yourself, wo ar e 
satisfied with our anthor’ity, which is that of God 
and the nation.” Charles was about to begin again, 
but on a sign ftom tho prosident, tho guards oji- 
proached and mart,hed him oft' tlirorrgh tho dense 
oidwd of pcojilo in the r oar, a few of whom exclaimed, 
as lie passed along, “ Gwl Kive tho king!” while othoru 
shouted “Justice! justice!” 

On Sunday, tho 21st of January, tho judges of tho 
High Court licld a fast together at 'VVhrtohall, the 
chaplain of tho commaudor-in-clriof, Hugh i’eters, 
prcacliing before thorn on the text of tho ninth 
ehaptor of Genesis: “ Whoso slitsldoth man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be bliod.” On Monday morning 
tho court held a private silting in tho*l’aint.(.a 
Cliatiiber, and in tho afternoon Churics was again 
brought hefoio it. seventy commissioners of the whole 
iniinlior being pioaenu Tiro space allowed to spec¬ 
tators was moro densely cidwded than on tlie Satur¬ 
day, but tho king this time seemed to shrink from 
the public gaze, seemingly lost in thought. Silence 
having lieon proclaimed by tho seigoant-at-arms an 
tho usual form,•the lord-|irosident began to addi’css 
Charles. “Sir,” he exclaimed, “you may romombor 
at (he lust court jcgi heard a charge read against you 
containing an*accusation of high tloason and other 
crimes against this realm of England; you heard 
LVowiso that it was^irtij'ed, on bolialf of the jlcrmle, 
that yon should give an an^cr to that charge, ion* 
were then pleased to make sonro scruples concerning 
• the authority of this court, saying yon knew not by 
*what authority you were brought hither ;land ydu 
were answered that it was by authority of tho 
commons of England, asseniblod in parliament, that 


did think fit to call you to acccrant ^ those high and 
capital misdemeanours whoinwitli you were then 
charged. Since that, the coiyp has token into oon- 
sideration what yon then said: wey are Mly satisfied 
with their own authority,, and they hold it fit you 
should stand satisfied with it- too. T^jey do expect 
you should either confess or deny the oha*bgo: if 
you deny, it is offered, on behalf of tho kingdom, 
to bo mode good against you. Their authority they 
do avow to the whole world, and tho nation being 
satisfioMl with it, so you are to rest satisfied.” Tho 
president having ceased speaking, Chardes appeared 
to hositaio for a while, hut after a short reflection 
repeated what ho had said two days before, that the 
High Court had no “ legality,” and tliat “a king can¬ 
not bo tried by any jurisdiction on earth." After 
disooui’sing for a while in this strain, Bradslraw cried, 
“ I must interrupt you, Sis which 1 would not do 
but that what j ou say is not agreeable to tho proceed¬ 
ings of any cour t of justice. You aro entering ifito 
arguments ai>4 disputes concerning tho authorify^pf 
tliis court, "boforo whom yon appear as a pri%iher 
and are charged os a high*-delinquent. If you take 
upon you to dispute tlio anthority of tho court, we 
cannet ontoi-tarn it, nor ivould any court give way 
unto it. You arc-demanded to submit, and to give a 
punctual and direct answer whether yon are guilty of 
tho crimes with which yon stand drargod, or not” 
Tho king made no reply, but began twirling onoo 
moro bis gold-headed cane. 

After a moment's silence, tho lord-president bowed 
to tiro clerk of tho court, Andrew Broughton, and tho 
latter, standing upright atstho table in front of the 
king, took up jiapcr. “Charles Stuast, king of 
England,” ho read slowly, “you l»vo been amised, 
on behalf of the people of England, of ^ligh treason 
and otlier crimes, and tho court have determined tlrat 
you ought flo answer Hie charge.” “ 1 will answer,'’ 
cried tho king, interrupting, and visibly cjccrt(>d, “so 
soon ns I know by what anthority yon do this.” 
Bradshaw immediately replied, “ If this bo all that you 
will say, you may leave f’ and, addressing the guards, 

“ You that brought tho prisoner hither, toko charge 
of him back again.” CWlos now appeared to feel 
abashed. “ Bift,” ho cried, “ I do require that I may 
give in my reasons why I do not answer, and that you 
give me time for that.” “ Sir,” Bradshaw answer^ 
stornl}', “it is not for prisoners to say Uiat they 
require.” “Prisoners!” oxelaimod tho king: “Sjr, 
remomlrer I am not an ordinary prisoner.” Not 
choosing to'■notice tho petulant remark, the lord- 
president wont on to repeat c*ico more his former 
demand. “ The court,” ho said, “ hath considered 
carefully, and has confirmed its jurisdiction: if you 
will not answer, wo will give order to record your 
default.” “But, Sir," again interrupted Oharlr^ 

“ you have never heard my reasons.” “ xour reasons,”, 
answered tho presidoni, “os they aro but protests 
against the jurisdiction of tho court, cannot be oeard." 
“ Show me that jurjsdiction," cried the king, more 
I ann more irritated! “We have shown you uroady, 
and told you,” said Bradshaw, *■ that it lies in tho 
commons of England.” “The nert time you aro 
binught he added, with some severity, “yon* 

will kn’ow moro of the pleasure of the cour^ cAd it 
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tolormination.” Not wincing tmder in his nsaal manner,,wiUi his hat on, ftot deigning 
the threat, Charles continued, “ Sir, show me where- even to give a look to the ciowd of soldiers and 
ever the House of (lommons was a court of judioa- citizens behind him, numbers of which wore shouting, 
ture of that kind. “Take away the prisoner,” “ Justice!” and others, “ExmitionI” Order havi^ 
exclaimed the president, addressing tho guards. The boon enforced after some little lapse of time by the 


halberdiers <^mo mamhing up, but Charles was still 
too eioited to subdue into diptifiod silence. "Re¬ 
member, sir,” he cried, “ that the king is not suffered 
to give in his reasons for tho liberty and freedom of 
all bis subjects.” U’he words were so indiscreet as to 
tempt Bradshaw into a reply. “ You have no right,” 
he observed with bitterness, “ to rise this language. 
All England, nay, all tho world are judge how great a 
friend you have been to the Laws and Hbortios of tho 
people.” With this he made another sign to the 
guards to approach. “ Well, Bir I” was all that 
Charles could say when escorted out of tho cemrt, mot 
once more by tho shouts* of tho spectators, of “Qod 
save tho king 1” and “ Justice I justice I” 

•ITie third day of life trial, Tuesday, tlie 23rd of 
(lanu&ry, was taken up as before, with constantly- 
roiUpraied protests of the king agfuust llie jurisdiction 
of the tribunal before which ho was placed. " As for 
tho charge,” he exclaimed, after a lengthened alterca¬ 
tion with the president, “I value it not a rush^ it is 
tho liberty of the people of Englai^l that 1 stand for. 
For mo to acknowk-dgo a new court that I never 
heard of before—I that am your king, that Should 
bo an example to all tho people of England for to 
uphold justice, to maintain the old laws —indeed, I 
know not how to do it.” After interrupting tho king 
several times, Biadshaw at last told him that he 
could bo heard no longer.# “I'liis is the third lime,” 
the president exclaimed, "that y^u have publicly 
disowned this c^uit, and put an affront ujKtn it 
•How tar yhu Inavo preserved the privileges of tho 
people, your actions have spoken it; for tiuly. Sir, 
men’s intentions ought to bo known by #ioir actionis 
and you,have wiiltcu your moaning in bloixly 
characters throughout tho whole kingdom.” Thou 
to the guards: “ You that took charge of the prisoner, 
take him back again.” “ Sfr,” btokft in Charles, “ 1 
will only say thLs one word more to you. If it were 
only my own particular dhso, I would not say any 


“Justicer and others, “ Exmition I” Order having 
boon enforced after some little lapse of time by tho 
usliers and guaids on duty, tho king wsis tho first to 
take tho word. It was whispored about that Ids 
majesty, tq^savo his life, meant to abdicate tho throne 
in favour of his oldest son, and Uicroupou deep 
silonco'camo over tho A'ost assembly. 

" I desire to be hcatd,” exclaimed Charles, his lips 
twitching nervously, “and I hope I sliall givo no 
occasion of interruption.” “Yon may answer in time, 
but hoar tho court firet,” said tho lord-prosidcjiil. 
“If it pleaso yon, Sir,” continued tho king, in giwt 
agitation, “ 1 desire ttbho heard ; I shall iiof givo any 
occasion of interruption, and it is only a woid. A 

sudden judgment-” Ihudshawcut his speech short. 

“ You shall he hoard in due time,” he repeated, “ but 
you must hear tho court first.” •“Sir, what I desire,” 
stuttered the king, with inoroasing excitement, “ wlut 
I d^iro, it win bo in oider to what 1 holiovo the 
court will sjiy. Sir, an hasty judgment is not so soon 
rcicalled.” »“ You sliall do hoaid before the judgment 
ho given,” replied tho prosidont, “i^nd in the moan 
time you may forbear.” " Well, Sir, shall I bo lioard 
before tho judgment ho given?” Charles asked, 
earnestly. " You shall bo heard,” confirmed the pre¬ 
sident, consulting with some of tho other judges, and 
then Ixigan his address to tho court. “ Gentlemen,” 
ho exclaimed, “jt is well known to you that tho 
pri.sonor at tho ^r bath been several times brought 
before this court to make an.sw(T to a charge of 
treason, and other high crimes exhibitod against him 
in tlio name of tho jiooplo of England; but that he 
hath Ixicn so far from obeying |iio comraands of tho 
coui-t, as to begin to tako upon him to offer roasoniiig* 
and dcliato upon the authority of tho court,, and of 
that highest court that constituted them to try and 
judge him; and though being overruled in this, ho 
iialh still continued contiiraacioiis, and refused to 
submit or to answer, yoioufion tho court, that they 
might not bo wanting to thomsolvos, and to tho tnist 
reposed in them, nor that any man’s wilfulncss 


more, nor interrupt you, but- ” “fSTou have heard prevent justice to bo done, havo eonsidorwi of tho 

the pleasure of tho court,” exclaimed tbo lord-piosi- charge.* They havo considered of tlio contumacy, and 


i^nt, “ and you will find, notwithstanding your not 
wishing to understand it, that you are truly before a 
court of justice.” 

Tho king having been led away, tho nicmhors 
of tho High Court proceeded to thef examination 
of witnesses for lJie*cliargo that ho had taken jiart 
in a number of battles during tho civil war, and 
given orders leading to tlie effusion of blood. Tho 
formality occupied tho whole of Wednesday and 
Thursday, and on Friday, tho 26th of January, the 
, court met in a long jirivato sitting, and ag]jeod upon 
the sentence, which was ordered to be at once en¬ 
grossed: Onco more, in tho aftoipoon of Saturday, 
the 27th of January, the greaj Gothic door loading 
into Westminster Hall was throwifojion to the public, 
and every nook auif comer having been filled in an 
instant, Charles was led info court with the cere- 
’ monies employoS on fomer occasions. Ho now looked 
extiAordinarily*pale and careworn, but took'his sge^ 


of that confession which in law doth arise upon that 
contumacy;, they havo likewise considered of the 
notoriety of tho fact charged upon thb prisoner; and 
upon tho whole matter they are ro.solved, and are 
agreed upon a sontonce to bo prenouiiced against Ih a 
prisoner. But in rosjiecl that ho doth dcsiio to be 
heard before tho sontonce bo read and pronounced, 
tho court hath resolved that tlioynvill hear him.” 
“Yc't, Sir,” he continued, addrossing Charles, “ thus 
much T must toll you bofosohan j, that if that which 
you liavo to say be to offer any debate concerning 
the jurisdiction of the court, you aro not to bo heai'd 
in it? You have offered it farmorly, and you struck 
at tho root, that is tho i*»wor and supremo authority 
of the commons of England, whicli this court will 
not admit a debate of. But, Sir, if you havo anything, 
tft say ill flofenco of yoursolf, concioming the inattoi* 
charged, tho court hath gh a mo in command to tell 
you that they will hoar you. ’ 




office, 

wtj* m jm Oi&t came from \m Im cot quite 
, ^osfe lao^. ■« ^ that yon 4\V\ not 

\ve exo\ame^, n^iilLTmmg ftie pi-esiaent of 
\ VOXWt., nnSi afi»WBing a much loftier tone 

\ than hofovo, “concoining that which, I confess, I 
* iVieught most material for the poaco of tho kingdom 
uml for tlio Hlmi tj of tho suhjoct, I sliall waive it, and 
Hj^oak notliing to it. But otilj 1 must toll yon tliat i 
this many a day all things have been taken away 
from mo, Imt what I 'call 'more dear to mo tliah ray 
life, which is my conffcionce and my honour. And if 
I had a inspect to my life inoro than the peace of tho 
kingdom and tho liberty of tho suhjoct, certainly I 
should have made a jmrticular defence for mysolf; for 
hy that at leastwise I might haVo delayed an ugly 
sentence, which I believe will pass npon mo. Thein- 
foro, certainly, Si r, as a man that hath some under¬ 
standing, some knowledge of the world, if that my 
true zofil to my country hud not ovcihorne tho care 
that 1 have for my own preservation, I should have 
gone another way to work than that I have done. 
Now, Sir, I conceive that an hasty sentence, once 
pass^, may sooner bo repented of than recalled; and 
truly, tho selfsame desire that I hane fifr tho peace Of 
the kingdom, and the liberty of tho subject, more than 
niy own pai ticular ends, makes mo now at last desire, 
befou* sentence bh given, that I may ho heaid in tho 
I’aintcd ('hamhor ’haforo tho lords and commons. 
This delay cannot bo prejudicial to you, whatsoever I 
say : if that 1 say Iki no rea.son, tliosc that hear mo must 
1)0 judgej?'; if it bo mason, and loally for the welfare 
of the kingdom, and the lil)(.'rty of tho subject, I am 
sure it is very well woi th tho heai ing. 'I’liei efore I do 
conjure you, as yon love that that you protend—I 
hope it IS real—^tho lihorty of the su\)ject, tho peace 
of the kingdom, that you will grant mo this hearing 
hefom any scntc-nce ho iiassctl. 1 only desire this, that 
yon will lake this into your consideralion. may l)0 
• you have not heard of it hefoi'ohand. If you will, J’il 
retire, and you may tliiiik of it; hut if I cannot get 
this liberty, I d,' protest that these fair shows of 
liberty and peace aro i-uro shows, and tliat yon will 
not hear your king.” 

Tho words of tho king, though extremely vague in 
their moaning, appcaitid to make some impression 
niuai various mefnbers of tho court, giving rise to tho 
demand^ that they should retire fiSr fut thcr delibera¬ 
tion. For a moment it seemed prohahjo that if 
Charles would* hut throw himself ujion tho mercy of 
his judges, and at once announce his abdication, tho 
gieatm- number of thftn might ho inclined to stop 
the pastdng of the sentence upon him. and, if nothing 
else, insist tliat his life should ho spared. However, 
yet Ihoro was no allusion oven to any '^ijh on tho 
King’s jiart to aMicate, and tho whole qiiostJhn before 
the wurt being a.s to vrhetljer the desired conference 
“ in the Tainted ‘ Chamber, before the lords and 


I’hfxiasihlo Mr the the 

High Court to call the lords upon the sfaijk' onoe 
more^ and by so doing invest them with at mi^ m 
ottiward fom\ of'anthority. After rething for a short 
time to deliberate on tho demand made by the khig, 
the court rotunied to give its decision by the mouth 
,ot tho lord-president. “Sir, yon were pleased to 
j' nmko a motion,” said Bradshaw, speaking m a rather 
lalxinrcd style, “ to offer a desire of youi's touching 
tho pTOpounding of somewhat to the lords and 
commons in the Tainted Chamber, for tlie peace of 
tho kingdom. Sir, you did in effoot rcceivo an 
answer before tho court adjourned. Tinly, Sir, their 
withdi awing and adjournment was ‘ pro forma tan tnih,' 
for if, did nrt seem to them that there was opy 
difficulty in tho thing. They now have consid^flwl 
of what you have moved,’ and liavo considered ofi 
their own authoiity. Sir, tho rotuni I liavc to you 
from'the court is this: That they have been too 
much delayed by you ah’cady, and this that you now 
offer Ijjith occasioned some little fuithor delay. They 
aro judges ap^iointed by tho highest authoiity, and 
judges aro no more to delay than they aro to deny 
justice. These aio good words in the gieat old 
charter of England; ‘Nulli nogabiiinis, nulli ven- 
demus, mjjlli differemus justitiom.’ There must ho 
no'delay; hut the truth ia. Sir, and so eveiy man 
hero ohseiwes it,, that you have .nncli delayed them 
already in your contempt and dofardt, for whicb.4hey 
might long since have proceeded to judgment against 
j'ou. And notwithstanding what you havo offered, 
they aro I'o^lved to proceed to punislmicnt and to 
judgment, and that is tlioir unanimous rescjulion.” 

Charles listened in silence, his features, of ashy 
paleness, being stirred now and then hy a sliglit 
nervous twitch.., A shoi-f pause intoiwening after tlie 
president’s addmw, he Ivogan jo siwak again, hut in*a 
tone of deep huniilitj’, such as had never yet come 
from his lijia. ‘ “ Sir, 1 know it is Vtiin for mo to 
dispute,” ho tried. “ I am no sceptio for to deny tl^e 
power that you havo; 1 know that you have power 
enough. But, Sir, 1 think it would have been for 
tho kingdom’s pc-aco if you would have taken tlm 
pains to havo shown tho lawfulness of your power. 
For this dclaf that* I havo desired, it is a delay very 
impoitant for the peace of the kingdom. For it ia not 
my person that 1 look at alone; it is tho kingdom’s 
welfaro and the kingdom’s peace. It is an old 
sentence, that we sliould think long before wo 
resolve on great matters. Therefore, Sir, I must put 
at your„ doors all tlie inoonvenienoy of a hasty . 
sentence. I have been hero now, I think, this week, 
'fhis day eight days was the clay I came hofe first; 

I but a little delay gf » day or two further may give 
jieaco, whereas a hasty judgment^ may bring on that 
trouble and perpetual inoonvenienoy to tho kingdom 
that tho child wat is unborn may (epent it. And 
thereforo again, out of the duty I owe to God snd to * 
my country, 1 do desire that I may l» heard by** the 












tUty0'tt'tfein8q?|H4nin»'«'’ '-Bumblo;- 
Wia^\niet'algfilt 3 ^—not'uimorthy d 
thftn Cliaples*—as ^waS the appeal; it 
jtitoowaTily v^n.» “Sir,” said Bradshaw, after 
W^t iaptoent's paiise^ “you have been already 
»riB'#etb4 to wbat you 6ven now moved, it being the 
8{tmb TOW moved before. The court now requires to 
know whether you have any more to say for yourself 
thmi you have said, before they proceed »to sentence.” 
“ I ^y this,” interrupted Charles, speaking eagerly, 
'aa if under the influence of great agitation, “that if 
yoti will give me but this delay, I doubt not but I 
shall give some satisfikction to yon all here, and to 
my people after that; and therefore I do requii-o you, 
as you will.answcr it at the dreadful day of judgnunt, 

■ that you consider it once again.” “ Sir, 1 have ro- 
cSiyed direction from tLo court." replied Bradshaw, 
^roeptibly startled by tho solemn address of the 
King. “Well, Sir!” urged Charles. “To yqur re- 
^esa^fid demand," contiuned Bradshaw,the answer 
mast be the same. '.Jlre courf will proceed to 
sentence, if you have nothing more to say.” The 
king piiuscd for a moment, and then cried, slorjly, “ I 
have nothing more to say, but T shall desire that it 
may bo entered wlrat 1 have said.’* 

The lord-prosidont now arose on his seat to deliver 
judgment, prefacing it by a long speech in vindica¬ 
tion of the equity of tiro sontenco. After laying it 
down as a fundamental rule of govornmeut that, “ as 
the law is superior to tho king, so thoro is something 
• superior to the law, which is tho people* itself,,tlio 
source of the law, by whefln and for whom it is miule,” 
ho went on to pt^s in r-eviow tho v^iole of the,reign 
of OiiiwlcSjOshownig how it.s tendency had been fjom 
‘the commencement to overthrow all constitutional 
, safeguards, osfablishod to protect the liberty of tho 
natiorr, and to sot up in ilieir stead a despotism of the 
most baneful kind. He then exhibited the gi-aduul 
development of the king’s attempts to reign un- 
oheckod into the breaking ^mt of rntestino war, for 
which he mode him responsible «*^o sole author. 
‘^All the bloody muadcis,” oxclaiiwed Bradshaw, 
addressing the Wng, “which have been, committed 
since tho lime that the division was lioiwixt you and 
your people, wliich liavo been acted in these late 
wars, must bo laid to your charge. And if any man 
wRl ask us what punishment is duo to a murderer, ] 
tet Clod’s law, let man’s law speak. I will presume 
that you are so well read in iScriptuiic as to know 
what Qod himself hath said concenring the shedding 
pf man's blood. Orncsis, tho ninth chapter, and 
, Kambors, the thirty-fifth, will tell yon what tho 

f uuh^ment is. 'rbis cour-t, in behalf of the whole 
iagdom, are sensible oi^what innocent blood hath 
f been (bed; whereby, indeed, tho land stands still 
' with blood, and, as the text hath ft, can no 

way be tdoansed but by tiro Ihedding of tho blood of 
h^ 4hat caused its being shed. ^ Wo know of no ' 
di^«^tioa from the commandment ‘ Thou shalt do 
no uttdtderwe do*not know hut that it extends to 
tho S^tntost kings as well as to the meanest peasants.” 
jdwelling^on. tho recklessness of Charles in 
' bringing ttthi a|rd misery over the nation, for soother 
object'thaii that of setimig his wiity and nmbitifln, 

^ _ 




the pr-esident coAtifluod: “Sir, alllhat I shall 
vfoco, before tbe reading of your sentence, is tbot tho 
court doth heartily dcsiro that you will serionsly ‘ 
think of the sins you are guilty of. You stid well’ to 
us the other day, yoii wished ns to have God Ijpfore 
our eyes. Truly, Sir, Ltrust all of us have so. That 
Clod who, wo know, is a King of kings and Loi-d of 
lords; thiitt God with whom there is no respecter o^ 
persoBS; that God who is tho avenger of innocent 
blood: we have that God before ns. Clerk, road tiro 
sentence.” 

“0-yesI 0-ycs! SUenoel pilonceI”cried thonshers, 
after which tho clerk proceeded to read the judgment, 
It recited tho act of tlio House ef Commons establish¬ 
ing the High Court qf Justice, the cliargei^exhibifed 
against the king, his refusal to :(;^ 0 piy to them, or to 
admit tho jurisdiction of the «f)urt, and the consequent 
necessity to tiy him iu*contumacy. ’I’ho judgment 
further stated that, for tho grester satisfaction of the 
Court, a number of wilnosses had hpen oxarftined 
upm oath tou#hi«g the charge; and that, on mature 
deliberation of'j^l points, and consideration being 
had of tlig notoriety of tho mutters of fact exhibited 
against tho prisoner tho court was in Oonscionco 
satisfied that tho accused Chai'los ytmirt, king of 
England, w.is guilty of all tho charges laid against 
him, and that ho had been and was “ tho oocasionor, 
author, and continuer of the unnatural, cruel, and 
blo(xly wars, and theiuin guilty of high treason, and 
of the murders, rapines, bumings, spoils, desolations, 
dumages, and misehiefs 1o the nation acted and com-; 
mitted in tho Raid wais, and occasioned thereby.” 
“For all which treasons and crimes,” tho clerk 
finished his reading, “ tiiis court <k)th arljudgo that 
ho, the said Clmrle-s SlufU’t, qf. a tyrant, traitor, 
muideror, and public enemy to lire good people of* 
Ibis nation, shall bo put to death by scveiing his lioad 
from his body.” 

Thoro was a miiiuIe's silence, tlicn the loid-pi'osi- 
dent rose again. “Tho scntenco now read and 
published,” ho exclaimed, “is tho act, seirtonco, 
judgment, and resolution of tho whole court.” On 
those words the whole of the menihers of tho High 
Court rose in a body, to signify their assent to tho 
jqdgme*t. Every one within tlio.A'ast hall stood 
upright, except Charles, who once more seemed 
lost in meditation. All on a sudden he roused him¬ 
self, exclaiming, “ 'iVill you hear rno a word, Sir.'-’” 
“Yon aro rrot to he hoard after the sentence,” replied 
Bradshaw. “ Ko, Sir ?” echoed tho king, in a tone of 
entreaty. “No, Sir; by your favour,” repented the 
ru-esrdent; adding, “Guards, withdraw your prisoner!" 
The agitation of Charles seomed to4ucrcuHo terribly. 
“1 may speak after the seirtence, by your favour, Sir,” 
ho stammered; "I may spqak after the sentence, by 
your favour. Sirs by your fiivoA -—” ^ “ Hold 1” ex- 
ukimed Bradshaw. “The sentence, Sir!” Charles 
oried*piteously; “ I say, Sir, lido”—“ Guards, romovo 
your prisoner!” once more ordered the president. “ 1 
am not suffered to speak!" ejaonlated tho king: 

“ Expect what justice tire people will have.” Before , 
he could^itey more, Charles was led away by tlicP 
soldiers, wboM| iron halberds went clanging on tho 
floor, while the poop'c in tbe background rant the aii 
with shouts of t* Jtwiice! aJnstioe! FiXecutioni” 
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^VjK&ter might bo bi'ought to hiiu to take larowon, 
iMld tbat'Di'. Jtixon, bi^op of London, hhonld bo 
ftHowed to Bpond with him tho few days he had to 
rest upon earth. These.requests were immediately 
granted, and on tho nftomOQU of Saturday Juxon had 
a long interview wilh'the king, while in the evening , 
ho pfoacLea'boforo him at SU Jijmes's Palace, taking 
for text tho sixteenth vonse of iho second chapter of 
St. i’anl’s Epistle to ti>o«oiqpns: “ In tho day when 
(lod shall judge tho secrets of men by Ji'sus (>’hrist, 
accoidiug to my dospA." Tho sad farewell meeting 
of CKailes with his two cliildi en took }>laeo on tins 
following day, Svtnday, tho 28th of .Jadu.u-j' Thbre 
had. been at iiist, after the capture (/ the king by the 
tioops, throe of his children in Englaiid<| but tho 
eldest of them, .Ta^os duko of Yoik, now about fifteou 
years old, had escaped to the continent some months 
before, not being strictly guaidcd, and tho two now 
remaining wore tho PrinoohS Elizalsoth, of tho age of 
nlarly thirteen, and tho duko of Uloucostor, in his 
ninth year. Tho interview with thorn was tender 
and affecting in the extreme, though Clmrlcs did not 
aatii'oly forget tho king over the fatljcr. . 

Holding film to tlie idea of his life, that England 
must bo an absolute luouaichy, and that the kiiigdoru 
could not exist wfthout soiue laombor of his family 
being at tho head oS^ it, Charles took groat jiains Ut 
'luiproBS Lis little son with the fact that the crown did 
not lielong to l)ini, but lo his oldest biothcr. “ Walk, 
child, what I say," ho exclaimed, drawing the po<ir hoy 
fowaids him, and grovsping his hands fixedly; “ they 
will cut off my head, and perhaps make thee a king; 
but mark mo, you must uot a king so long as your 
brothers Charles and James do live.’* To tuforce his 
precept, Cliailes added, “They will cut off Uiy 
hi others’ heads when theyonii catch them, and cut off 


Charles | jpat^ht foots bf tho world. i ^ j 

im nniiT 1,, Oft tlio moriibg of Monday,,. 

tho members of the pigh Court of 
wowvij.*, once more at Westminster, foi' tho 
mid bo up and engftssing tlie death-warrant 
had to Tue warrant, addi-essed “to Colonel Francis.J 
sdiatoly Colonel Hunoks, and Lieutenant-colonel i Fho 



standelh convicted, attainted, and condomued of High 
treason and other high crimps; and penteite^ 
Satiuday lost, was pronounced against him^by 
comt, to be put to doalh, by tho severing of his ho^ 
liom his bod^ of which seutonco execution »yot 
reuiaineth to*bo done: Those aio therefore to 
and rcquiio yon lo* see tho spid Bciitonco execntcd,*n 
the open street before Whitehall, upon iho morrow, < 
being Jlhe Hiirtieth day of this inslant month of 
January, hotw'oen ^ho hours of ten _iii tho inoming 
and five in Iho afternoon, with full offcot. And for 
so doing, this shall be your waiiant. And those are 
to requite all ofliceis and suldicis, and other's (ho 
good itooplo of this nation of England, to ho assisting, 
unto yon in tliis service." The d<xumeiit was signed 
by fifty nine memboi's of the High Uoni-t of Jiistioo, 
first among them, in oi dor of signaturo, the names of 
John Biadshaw, Lord Grey of Grohy, aqd Oliver 
(h'omwcll. .Togctlier with tho doa^-warrant, thoio 
was issued an order to the officei-s of thli ordMiico . 
williin tho Tower of London, to deliver to Mward 
Hciiby, osqiilro, tho serjoaut-ai aims of tho High 
Court, “tho blight axo for the execution of male¬ 
factors." An iiijuiictiou was likowiso isslied that 
“ the king’s scafloid bo covered with black clothand 
private notice was for\yarded to Eichard Brandon, 
the coraiuon hanginutn, that ho and his assistant, 
Ealph Jones, should attend to*their duties i™n tlm 
momiw, in tho ovien streot hofoie W hitohall. Eichoi'd 


heads whon they can catch them, and cut off moirow, in tho open streot hofoie \\ hitohall. lUchoi'd 


. 6iv«'to hca- in aE ^d ev^y losiiecU It was evident 
tlmt uppermo^^ aE, the thoughts of Charles Was his Afi hour, at which no* one els© was(t. ^«^t,, (tt! 
wife—aewifo as^ the, ^h. 9 loto 1 t>rl|l knew, wns i9terviei^o^^5^,,f^»,J?bmnafi 
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thy head at last, too; and therefore 1 ehargo %Heo do Biuiidon, thu^called upon lo perform a deed now and 
not ho made-a king by them.” T-i which, according sliango in the*aimals of England, had already di# , 
to thb narmtor of the scene. Sir Tliomus Ilerbei t, tho tinguished liimscif in his ciafl, having senred his > 
child answered, “ i wdll be torn in pieces firstwhich apprenticeship by cutting off tho head of tho eaidlaj 
“ ready reply, from so young an infant,’^ it is arid, Strafford. 

“ filled tho king’s eyos with tears of admiration and 'i'ho night precod^g his execution Charles fdfijij., : 
pleasure.” Having instructed his little son, Charles soundly for four hours, awakii^ a little hefcis .sti., 
addressed himself to his daughter. Ho bade her t# o’clock. It was a bitterly cold morni^, and t^* • 
toll her mother ^liat his affections had never strayed first thing ho did was to issue ciders to hisattendnifti*’ ‘ 
from her, and that his love would the same to ilie Sir Thomas IJorbort, who was resting on a palJet by 
last; and he fmthi^' enjained upon her to tell her his bedside, to give him hi*warmest clothes, 
brotlior James, whenever she should seo him, “tliat mo have^a shirt on more than ordinary," he 
was his father’s final desiie that after hqi death “by reason tho Boason i| so sharp, as probably 
. he pshould no longof 4ook on his brother Cliirles make me shake, w^ioh some obteivers will ilnaim^^ 
Werrfy as his eldi'st brother*, but should be obedient 'proceeds from fear. I wnuld have no snob imputaji^' 
to him as his sovereign.” At jrarting, tho king com- for I fear not deatff. Heath is not terrible to 
•taumded’botb liischildren to place themselves entirely Soon after the king was dressed,'Bishop , 

i^er the orders of their mother, and tp bolsuhmi#- to him, in confor'mity with an appointmtelt lasde 
. siva to hoi- in sE ^d every reSTiecU It was evident night befojie, and they had a private rfioejbn^of.a^^f i’' 
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"With a 
iha r<^oes come; I' 
«n them, and am preparcid fot all 
erjgo.” cBefova tong the clock Mruck ten, 
„ !|||le , 8 troko there was a soft knock at the 
if, orifid the king, and Colonel Hacker 

the visitor exclaimed in a low voice, 
by emotion, “ it is time to go to "Whitehall, 
.'Vpftfe ^Oiji' VdU have some “further time to rest there.” 
fifriU go directly,” said Charles, and taking Bishop 
by the hand, he followed the colonel, who led 
‘Sief’way out of tl^o bajk door of St. James’s Palace 
into tihe park, the guar^ under him closing in at tlie 
near. Several comjiaifies of foot soldiers were drawn 
up 4tt St." James’s Paik, forming a dpuhlo lino fioiu 
"tho palace to Whitehall, ihiougji which the king 
mtrehed,' with l)r. Jnxgn to his right, and Colonel 
Temlinson, the officer on duty, to the left, preceded 
by a detachment of halberdiers, with bannom flying 
and drums beating. Arrived a^ Whitehall, tlieio 
was some delay, the carpenters and other artisans 
not having quite finished their task of building up 
the scaffold and hanging it with hkek cloth; and 
the king, whUo awaiting his doom, had to enter a 
chamber which had formctly seivetl him as his 

S rivato cabinet, finm which ho had issued his first 
ecrees itt the slrugglo with the parliament,earid 
where hq had .signed t]io*doatli-wanaut of the earl of 
Strafford. Thoji'oom adjoined the scaffold, and the 
. mufl >n blafck wno had despatched the carl, could look 
in at the window, Iciiuing on his axe. 

When led upon the seaflbld, through an opening 
that had been bioken in tho wall, the king found it 
surrounded by a vast multitude, and by soveial 
‘compauios of horse and foot, who kept the })eople at a 
little distance fumi the Wackvitacc. Charles w'as 
prepared to address,th 6 spootKdllflSybut pereoiving 
.,that his voice would•nolf ho able tft reach many of 
them, he contented himself with dclivoiing an 
Lwanguo to tho few pnsons around lym, the bisliep 
■ bf'Loudon, Colonel Hacker, Colonel Tomlinson, and 
several other officers. “I shall bo veiy little heard of 
. by anybody else,” ho exclaimed, “ and shall thcreJore 
speak a woixl to 3 ’on hore. Indeed, 1 cmrld hold inj’ 

■ peace veiy well, if I did not llynk that holding my 
peace would make s^o men think that 1 did submit 
• Ip the guilt, as wml as to tho punishment. But I 
.tiiink it is my duty to God and to my cmmtiy to 
el^r myself, botli as an honest man, a good king, 
and a. good Chiistian. •! shall begin finsfc w'ith my 
’ lltejloeeacy. Indeed, 1 think it not very jicedful to 
iakat long upon tlris, for al^ tho world kupws that 1 
dlff’iwvor'h^n a war with the tyo hotuscs of mrlia- 
j nnd I call Qod to wiyioss, to whom i muslr 
shwtly make on account, that; 1 Bid never intend to 
upon thirtr “privileges. They began upon 
la the militia they began upon. They confessed 
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qllleurae to the declarations, he will sm ’ 

'th^ ba^ these troubles, and not I.' 
tim gtmt of these ejopnnons crimes that ata* laidii 
against mo, I hope in Gkd that Oed will dear me of; 
it. God ffirbid that I should lay it upon tie two 
housdS of parliament; there is no necessity of it 
either. I hope they ore free of this guilt, for I 
believe that ill instruments' between tksm and me 
have been tho .cause of all this bloodshed; so that, 
as I find myself clear of thm I hope and pray God 
that they may bo too. Yet for all this, Ctoa forrad I 
hliould bo so ill a, Christian as not tft say God’s 
judgments are just upon mo; many times lie doth 
pay justice by an uujijst sentence.” Charles then 
wont on to dwell utkui tho necessity of the nation 
possesbing a chief luliug by divino right, telling his 
hearers, “You shall never go right, BOf God will 
nefor prospoi^you, until yon give God his due, and 
the king his du|: that is my successor.” While he 
W'as spcsiking, oue of tho bystanders approached the 
axe, t,n wliioh tho king intorniplcff himself, exclaim* 
ing, “ 'lake care! take oaio! Hurt not tho axe; that 
may hurt me.” Then addressing tho cxeontiouor 
near him, whose face, as well us that of his assistant, 
hidden under a black mask, ChaiK's triad. 


was 


“ I shall say but a very short prayer, and when I 
thrust out my Ipinds, 3 'ou strike.” 'I'ho veiled head 
nodded. . ^ 

Intense sllonco now hung over tho vast crowd 
gathered around tho foot of tho seaflbld. While 
taking off his doublet, and excliaagiug his hat for a 
bilk cap, under which ho carc^Uy tucked his long 
hair, grown jicrfoctly white within tlio hist feW* 
months, tho king once more oddrosced Bishop Juxon. 
“ I have a good cause and a gracious God on my side,” 
he raid, witli a firm voice, “'lliere is but one sta^ 
more,” replied tho bishop; “this siagu is turbulent 
and troublesome. It js a slioit one, but you may 
consider it will soon cai'iy j'ou a very great way: it 
will carry j'ou tiom ciirth to heaven, and there yon 
will find a gimt deal of cordial joy and comfort”, 
“I go from a coivnptiblo to an incorruiitible world,” 
contniiied Charles, “ to .* world where no distuibanco 
can be.” “ Yon are exchanged from a temporary to an 
eternal crown,” exhorted the bishop; “Inily, agood 
oxchungo.’’ Having pnayed for several minutes, tho 
king took tho cross of St. George from his neck and 
Imiulod it to l)i-. Juxon, oxolamiing, “Itememborl" 
J\oi )0 knew Iho meaning of the word. 

Praying, tho king sank tqroii hifkueos, stretching 
his neek across Bio block. A minute after ho lifted 
up his Lands. The hangmau whirled his gUttermg 
axe ill tho air;’a stream of rea bloq^ gushed forth, 
and a lifeless body foU^ upon tho ground. Bending 
donfi, the man in tlre'bladls giask seized tiro head 
tiiat had liome a oroWir for near- a quaiter of a 
century, and swinging it by its long snowy looks, 
waved it over tho edge of the seaflbld, shouting 
Bchol# tho hs^ of a traitor I” 
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TOM NATTONAL niSTOKY OF isNGLAND. 


^ ^^OOMMOSlWaiLt.T«. 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Tub ojeoution of ChailoH 1. prodnood an effect aa deep the day followinj; it was further voted "tfaai the 
aa it wae laatiug. Kiuga }iad ixuiahcd lx‘Lru under oiSoo of a king iu ihia nation, and lo Itavo the pfwer 
thoBWordaud the ljatUe*fl,xe, hut a king hadjvevor in a Minglo*poisou, is uimwoi.haiy, burthen^aiSi, and 
yet boon pul to tiLil for liiB aetiouR, been judged by dangoious’to the libiuiy, safety, and public interest of 
nis Hubjoete, and boon led to tlio scaffold iu the ojkju the people.” Imiuodiately after, steps were taken to 
lightofday; so tliat thenowfipectaclo wlu<*l> Knglaud oslublihli a now executive in place of the i)arliainenfai'y 
and the world had witncsseil came upon all with tlie comiuith'cs -whieh had hitherto carried on the fnuo-' 


nis Hubjodto, and boon led to the scaffold iu the o^)en 
light of day; so tliat the now fipectaclo whi<*h Knglaud 
and the world had witncsseil came upon all with tlie 
startling issue of soiueriiing inoffablo, which oi dinaiy tions of govornmont, and whoso action was necessarily 
men’s ratios could ’ scaicoly coinprehond at once, slow and cumbersome. It was dotonuined that tite 
Even those who wore furthest awiiy from approving future administration of the realm should bo under a 
the dire real tragedy peifoimed in fmntof Whitehall, Council of State, to consist of forty pciuons, who 
could scarcely help admiiin,',, if only in tho scoot were to remain iu office for ono year, out able to bo 
luoesses of their own hp.rrtB, the boldness of tho dot'd, roajjpointcd by tbo commons. 'I’ho election of tbo 
and still more its publicity and solemnity. Apai t Council occupied about a week, and it mot for tho 
from the l«»al (piostiou as to tho king|s having b^sen fiist tisne on Sidurday, tho 1 ftli of Kebiuary, for the 
guilty of what was tsillcd, for want ot a bt tier name, dosp.itch of business, its Ural action coissistiug in 
high treason, it w.»s tho grandest 'proclaui ulon tliiit electing Oliver riomwell teinpoi aiy jiresidcnt. There 
had ever taken place of tho it'S]>onsibililyofbll]iuiaan wcie in tlie Oountul live nierabois of the dissolved 
beings, however tfxalttd by jKiwor, laiik, and birth, House of Poors, tho calls of Denbigli, Mulgiuvo, 
for tUoir actions, and of tho ciiuality of all before the Pembroke, and SaVsbuiy, and hold (liey of \t cikc, 
thi'ono of justice and of (led. Tho act, tlicio was no ululo all the rest were immlnis of the IIouwi of 
doubt, was that of a comparatively siiull number of (Vimmons, with tho exetption of one, John Biadsliaw, 
niea, but this scarcely detracted fiom its giuudiur president of the High t'onit which hud tiiod King 
and impressivenoss, since ttis minority, which liad Charles. Among the fust losolufions of the now 
grasped tho helm of state and boomo the riding executive was that of assuming an cioot and dignified 

J iowor in tho lealm, iopiosoufed and'ucltided nil that attitude towaids tlic rnlers of tho gicat Euiopoan 
Unglond jKWsessod of soeial, political, and icligioiis sfatCs, for'which piu’poso |i special “Hocroiary for 
worth. Wiatevor tho faults and oirors of Oliver Foreign 'rongucs^’ was appointed, to caijw on tho 
Oromwoll and his associates, they had high aims, roquisito coi ivH))ondeuco with them...’ To fill this im- 
thoy took straight itiads iii accomplishing their ob- porlaut pist tho Council made choice of a iciusuSan of 
jocts, and they uei'e teiribly in eainest. And all Bradshaw, by name of John Milton. 

England acknowledged their supremo worth and Tho poojile of England immediately, and without 
qprnestnoHS by bowing bofoie them as liofoio true tho h'ast show of opjiositiou, acknowledged the nilo 
guides and ruleis of men. of tho Council of blate; but it was otlioi wise in 

Thoughtful as wero the leaders into whose hands Scotland and Ireland. No sooner had tho report or 
tho guimxuce of the nation had fallen, they pi ocoiKled the king’s oxecjjj^ipn reat’hcd Edmbingh, than tho 
voiy quietly and unobtrusively iu changuig tho out- goveniinent there pioolaimed his eldest son, under 
waid form of goveinmont. On tho same d.iy on tho title of Charles 11., anil hihukiug off all eommUni- 
which. scntoucu ivas doliverod upon the king, tlie cation with thedloiiso of Commons, declaied its in- 
House of Cuuinioii-, passed a short Act, oiderfiigthat toiiliuu to xnstul him on tho tlnono of England, as 
in all couils of law, as well as in all writs, giants, well as of Scotland, if neoessary by foiee of aim^, 
and judgments, the stylo to bo used honrcfoith shouhl Oue of Iho tirst duties of tbe Council of State now 
bo in tho name of “the keepore ot the liboity of Eng- liecmno to piciRuo to insist another invasion fronj 
land by tho authority of pailiimeiit,” oi, ns iu the ovor tho Tweed, and steps weie takoii at once to 
origiuiu, “cnstodcs libertatis Auglioi auctoiitato pai- assemhlo us many tsoops as possible in tho northern 
liamenti.” AH jurois, by tho same Act, woie oideied coimties. However, the dan^r fVas considerably loss 
to bo termed “ Juiatoios pio republic^,” instead of than feared at the moment. The paity inpowm^ttt 
“ pro domino J egoand all indictments to conclude Edinbui^h, headed by tho call of Argylo, consisted 
“xeutia pacem puhlicaiii,” iu lieu rf “contia jiaceu., nwinly of ligid Prosbyteriuus, who, though rosistihg 
dignitatem, ot coiovam nosticm.” On tho twenty- tho JndeiH'ndents who liad*eeized tho helm of state 
ninth of January, tho day hofoio tho execution ot with such sudden energy in England, felt in reality 
Charles, an Act was biought in making it treasonable but scant sympathy wi^h tho son and heir of the 
to I'eoogniKe any king iL England without the adtho- beheaded uionarcliA A handsome, gay youth of niqe- 
rily of pai liamoul; and luvihg been road for tlio third toon, tlie prince Wajos, styling lumsmf Chturlos 11., 
time and voted on tho thntieth, proclamation of it was rnmoujod to Ibo greatly under the influOpce 
Yas made the samo day by tbo sorgi(>aut-|it-arms at of his Itoman Catholic mother; tltid though those of ! 
Clioa|)side, the Old Exchange, and Wostmufutor. A, his Cavaljpr friends who knew him best stated &ank]iy 
week after, on tbe 6th of FoViuary, the llouso of their belief of his boing an atheist*'rather thab 4k ' 
Lords was fomudly abolish^ by a rosolgtiou pro- mpist, his relationship atone waft enough io insti^nii 


Lords was lormsuy aDotuuM oy a resolution pro- p^pisi, 
ole«nin(f it to kpi ** useless and daugeropsana on ifear to 


slationship atone waft enough io insti^r^ 
le and his friends, mi thqy zeftolyed tslbt 
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; to W ^ haiia for him WBtil h« had giy^ 

WlKa^mSa io themiy taking oath upon the Oofvenant. 

I, <,'ThO;C<mi[angeiioy'v#tu9 not likely to take plaoo with- 
i ektensiye negotiations, and the Scottish invasion 
i Being time ‘postpon^, it became necessary to deal 
-,dttt,with the revolt in Ireland. It had long been 
the wish of Cromwell to employ the veterans of the 
civifl war to subdue the fearful state of anarchy into 
Which Ireland'hadieunk for generations; and the exo- 
oation of Charles having been mado the pietext fur. 
new risings there, accompanied as usual by the 
murder of English and Scotch settlors, and tho de- 
struotion of the property which tlicir industry had 
created, he at once prepared for the coramencoment 
of his great task. After obtaining from the Council 
of State the appointment of loid-lieutenant, or civil 
and military governor of Ireland, together with tlio 
assignment of tho sum* of ono hundred and twenty 
Aousand pounds, rai*jd by loan from the City, the 
formation of tho army intended to subdue the rebels 
•in the west proceeded very quickly fj^ut at tlio last 
autwnent Cromwoll was stayed hi his work by an 
unforeseen hindrance. *\Vhilo the majority of tho 
people of England, after beholding tho kiii^s head 
sti-uck off in front of IMiitehall, were thinking that 
tho revolution had gone too far,* there itos a small 
minority who dc-omed that it had not gone far .enough. 
Tlio minority was made up chiefly of tho jierrons 
already known as “ the Levdleiu” 

Ill-judged, and tending to tho spread of disoider, 
as wore the dosig-ns of the Levellers, their principles 
were neither despicable nor illogical fic.m,tho revolu¬ 
tionary point of view. They simply held that all the 
things liitheito done towaids thevoveiihrow of des¬ 
potic in the idlni, and tlie estahlishmcnt of political 
and religiou.s freedom, wore chiefly affecting tho 
middlo and upper classes, and otiglii to be only 
steps to a higher end, that of raising the mass of 
(he people fimn i)overty, ignorance, aud iircliglon, by 
means of wise legislation, having for object tho spread 
of knowledge and the more goyoral and more equal 
distribution of pioperty. It natural that in 

many eases tboijo dmdiiiios shouhV bo inqKirfcctly 
understood, and still moro imporfeetjy expressed, and 
tho first public manifestations of tho Levellers, after 
lihe institution of 'tho new governmeitt, wore of the 
quaintest kind. “ The Council of Slate,” wrote llul- 
strod© Whilclock, one of tbe forty members, in his 
fliary, under date of Ajufl 17lh, 1(541), “has intelli- 
gonco of certain Lovollors appearing St. Margaret’s 
"llill, near Cobham, in Surrey,'and at St. Gem go’s 
Hill, near it, whcitf they wore digging tlio ground 
and sowing it with roots and beans. One Evoiard, 
once of tho army, who terms himself a projdiot, is tho 
chief of them. They were thirty men, and said that 
|h©y should ho shortly’four thousand. They invite 
to oomo in and help them, and pionJisod them 
nwmt, drink, and clothes.” «Tlieio was apparently no 
great' harm in a lot of poor poopfe, probably agiicul-* 
tqtal. labourere out of work^ cultivating the waste 
..lands on the Surrey hills; however, tbe Council of 
l^at®, imraessed with tho conviction that after the 
ciasis Whidl t|» country had gone througlsall agila- 
;|tion had to bo^gorously kept down, sent’two troops 
of pot'BB against fb© sowors of roots and heans,«aftd 


tl^y were alb carriSd to Londbn al prisoners. Tfio 
“ prophet" and anotlier man, named Winstanloy, bad 
to appear before Cromwell, who examined them him¬ 
self, aware that tho tenets they advocated were largely 
diffused among tho soldiers, and wishing, therefore, 
to got as clear an insight into them as possible. ■ The 
info{mation ho /received was little calculated to make 
the greaf clear-headed Leveller admire tho horde of 
smalhconfused Levellers. 

On being brought before Ciomwoll, “to justify 
their ])roceediugs,” Evoraid and Winstanley declared, 
in the first instance, their belief “ that all the liberties 
of the people woxo lost by tho coming in of William 
tlio Conqueror, and that over sltace the people of ^od 
had lived under tyranny and oppression worse Uxan 
that of the Jews under tho Egyptians.” They added, 
however, “tliat now the tigio of delivoranco was at 
baud, and that God wSuld bring his People out of 
slavoiy, and restore them to their freedom in enjoying 
tho frpits and benefits of tho earth.’’^ As to their 
immediate aim, they stated “ that their intent was to 
restore tho Ci-eation to its former condition; that, as 
God had^romis^d to make the barren land fruitful, 
so now wiat they did was to restore tho ancient 
community of enjoying tho fruitl of tho earth, to 
distiibuto tho bonefit thereof to tho jwor find ne^y, 
to feed tho hungry and elotlio tho naked; and that 
they intended not to meddle 'vdth any man’s property, 
nor to break down any pales or iuelosures, but only to 
moddlo with what is common and untilled, aud to make 
it fruitful for fho use of man.” Cromwoll listened 
silently to flic Henots vented by “ tho projihet ” and 
his fiiond, both of thorn talking somewhat noisily, 
and not too civil in manner. “‘While they wore 
Ixiforo fho genera],” noted Whilclock, “they stood 
with their hats on, aud being^lemanded tho reaso# 
thereof, they said, ‘ Pecanse ho wa.s hut their fellow- 
oieaturo.”’ Tho argimieut did not strike Oliver 
t.h'omwcll as voiy sound, and after some consideration 
ho orcleied tho two men back to prison, to think ov'er 
their theories. In tho meanwhile, the doings of other 
Lovellcis, not mere poffcel'ul sowors of loots and beans, 
but people in steel coats, with long swords in their 
hands, iiiountod on high horses, forcibly engaged his 
atteutjpn. 

On tho same day on whidi tho two men brought 
from St Margai'ot’s Hill appeared before Cromwell, 
Piiilay, tho 20lh of April, a straiigo scene was enacted 
at Whitehall, thf' oidiiiary phieo for the meetings oi 
tlie State Council, and of tho rniJitaiy administration, 
or General Council of tlio Ainiy. (.’onsiderahlo dis- 
satisfivetiun having been expioshcd among the troops 
’about (ho intended exiiedition to Iijfland, it had been 
settled by the government that the regiments which 
were to go therff eliould bo chosen by lottery, which 
urrangoment was oarricxl dut imthe most punctilious 
in.mncr, as described in tho “ Perfect Eiurnall," a 
nciv^i-slioot of the period, demoted to give short ao- 
cmmls of railitaiy pTO<iyiding!i. “ This day,” says 
tho “ Perfect Diumall,” of April 20, “ (ho General 
Council of tho Army met at Whitehall, about citing 
pf lotsw«iIiat rt^irnonts should go for tho service « 
Ireland^ where»,'after a solemn seeking of God, by 
prayer, they cast lots rhat regiments of tho old aimy 
shouM be aesignod frr service, Fcurtoctt ’ 
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ments (xMiorse, $tnd Mdrteen of fcl6t, of 4^o estaUiidiM 
forces, came to l^e lot; and it being resolvod thait 
four regiments of horse and four of foot s^ionld go 
oix>n that service, ten blanks and font jmper^ with 
* irel^d ’ ■written npon them, were put in a hat^ and 
being so' shuffled together, were drawn out by a child, 
who gave to an officer of each regiment m tlio lo^ the 
lot of that lament, so that it was done in^ im^r- 
tkl a way as no regiment can take any jxist exception, 
'rim regiments whoso lot it fell to go wore, of horse, 
General Iroton’s, Colonel Scroop’s, Cobiiel Horton’s, 
and Afajorgeneral Lambert’s; and of foot, Colonel 
, I'lwor H, Colonel Cook’s, Colonel Hewson’s, and Colonel 
Bean’s. Tbf' officers oacli regiment allotted to the 
service exjjressed much ehemfulness at the decision.” 
But though the officers were conlented, a great many 
of the common soldiors 'were not, and in the evening 
of the day on which lots hatf been dra-wn at White¬ 
hall, a mutiny broke out in ono of the regiments of 
liorse, quartered in the City, in Bishopsgato Street. 

The mutineers bad no personal griovasico, but speke 
out for gonoml principles, demanding that tlio govern¬ 
ment should bo reconstituted in a more dpin.jca-atio 
sense; that a now jmrliament should be at once sum¬ 
moned, to bo I’o-eleoted annually ; that there should 
be absolute freedom of conscience, and that all taxes 
and imposts bearing specially ^ipon tlio ix)oror classes 
rivould be abolished, 'rho claims thus made wore 
among the chief rcxiuiremcnts of a body of Lovollors 
following the leadorsliip of 1 .ieiitenant-colonel John 
Lilbnrne, or “ Froo-horn John,” os h'o was gnncially 
'called, who had just been thrown intb th*o Tower for 
Stirling up sedition among the soldiers, by distri- 
buling among them a piunphlet which ho had written, 
entitled, “ England’s Kow Chains Biscevored.” Fcel- 
itig considerablo alaim as to the effect of the 
teachings of “ Free-horn John " upon the men he was 
going to lead to Ireland, Ciomwoll took horse a.s soon 
as he heard of the levolt of the troopers in Bishopsgate 
Street, and rode into the midst of them, accompanied 
hy but a few officers. His poisonal influence suc¬ 
ceeded in quelling the dangerous outbrciik, and after 
ordering the arrest of fifteen of the mutineers, he had 
the rest of the regiment sent out of London the same 
night. The men did not leave without loud qiuttor- 
ings, shewing tlie general that before subduing Iijsh 
rebels, ho wotUd have to conquer English Lovcllcrei 

TliO fiffoen soldiers arreslcd iu Jiibljopsgafe Street 
wei'o tried bofoio a coin t-martiid the day alter, when 
six of them were oondcmn<'d to death. On the re- 
comraondation of the court, Cromwell pardoned five, 
but ordered the sixth, a young man named Lockier^ 
who had seiwed a'>vcn yoais in the army, and was 
much beloved by his companions for his bravOiy, 
piety, and other high qualities, to V )0 shot at once. 
The sentence was cxdunted'in 8t. ranl’/j churchyard— 
•ivhich had rcccdtly been turned into a soi^t of stable, 
while tho cathedral itsoJ[f had become a cavalry ^lar- 
raolt-HRmidst an imirtenso concourse of people, both 
.loldiers and citizens, all exhibiting deep sympathy 
with; the conde'pnod ipan. ILiving fallen under tho 
ballets of diis comrades, Lockier’s corpse was, carried 
away by a ptwession of men and women (on. house 
in the eastern part of tbs City, where it was watched 
and pray^ over for three dtt|rs and- thioe lughtir, and 
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then buried with great sdemnity., , , , , 

died men,” as descEribed by Whi^d^ 
the corpse, five or six in file i Hite 
brought, with six trumpets soundiaiSa 
then tho trooper’s horse c(Wno,clothdd^4ll.,^'b^<,^‘^ 
monming, and led by a footmtm. . 
adorned with bundles of rosemary, one half j 
in blood, and the sword of tlie deceased alonj 
them. &in6 thousands followed iji rank and 
.had soa-grcoa and black ribbons tied on tliqir Jiait^; 
and to their breasts, and tho w'Omen brott^t, ep the 
rear. At the new churchyard in Wostminstea* s6me 
thousands more of tho better sort met them, ,who 
thought not fit to march through tlie City.” 

It was a foiTuidablo demonstration of the Levellers* 
who thus publicly exhibited their strength, throwing 
down a sort of challongo to tho goverament; and ffo 
effect was immediately foil ili numerous, inanifesta- 
tious on tho part of ljilhnrne’% adherents, now ooit£|y 
monly palled (ho “sea-green men,” on account of,^the 
colours*thoy adopted. To still the growing ox-»» 
citoment among the soldiers, Oi omwell hold a gi''jat 
review of all tho rogimcnt§ quartered within and 
near tho capital, in Hyde Paik, on the 9th. of May, 
addrcsmng to thorn speeches of tho most conciliating 
nature. Ho dwclfc^Mirticularly upon tho “great care 
and pains” wliich the government had taken and 
continued to take, in satisfying tho army, and went 
so far as to offer that “ those who tlmught martial 
law a burthen should have liberty to lay down their ■ 
arms, receive their ticket.s, and ho paid as those that 
stayj” Even this, however, did not content all tho 
men, and ono of the tioopors in a comnany w'oaring 
sea-green ribbons*" made some objootious, hnd was 
bold, for which-lio was committed, l«at at Jhe (Jrliei- 
talion- of some of his follows, the lieutenant-general 
ordered his f^edom.” 'rhough trying hard to disarm, 
the Levellers* by friendly speeches, many days did 
not elapse after tho review in Hyde P'lk before tho 
licutonant-gonoral found that his policy would have 
to he reversed once jinorq. . On tho iSth of May, tho 
report arrived rt hitohall that two squadrons of 
horse, above a •thousand ^trigig, had mutinied at 
Salisbury, and that risings among smaller bodies of 
soldiers had taken place in Oxfoidsldro, at Ports¬ 
mouth, and ill the Isle of \\ight. Not losing % 
moment, Cromwell at once put himself at tho bead of 
two '■if his faithful regiments, and hurried off to the 
West, faiily determined to stamp out the sea-grecEr 
from ihe face qf the land. 

Kicling at a trcnrtjndous pace, “near upon, fifty* 
miles a ^y,” Cromwell camo uj/Vith the chief bqdy 
of the rebel troops, all of them moving about, 
attempting to unite, at Bmford in Oxfordshire, and ' 
at once attacked them with m'eat impetuosity.'’ The'.; 
fight w'as very short, and nefore a dozen of tike', 
mutineers* Lad been killed, tho rest, near «j>oh 4 
thousand men, laid do'wif their aims, imploring thqj 
•mercy of the lieikenant-general. But 1 

looked stern, and doelaring that the‘time for pardon, ■ 
had* expii-ed, oiderod the immediate formt^tion 
courtrmartial, whioh condemned every <mo 
i-ebels to ke shot. Tho terrible sente^ - 

by the cC 9 nft«pder*in-<diief to docimatiqn, ai;^ ^ 
brfring'wfBtt’rirtiWn, the the 
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ohtiycis^ <<n 
a^myi h&ey %& ,»wi«i'f#^ring to 
9oom.-mtll his oack against a gravpaton©. 


'Cbi^',j|nst hr&«ghfc forwaid to be shot was a 6ornot 
^^b^soh, who, ttOQOrding to the rfelation of an oyo- 
Wijbflissj '*OKpreesed liimsplf to this .pni'poso; * That it 
was just itfhat did bofiiU him, that Qod did not own 



tlWit when ho held out his hands tliey should do 
duty.” «The noxt victim was a corpojul, who, 
“ Woking upon his follow mutineers, set liis hack to 
the' wall,'and bade Ihem wlio were iipi>oiuted to 
shoot, * Shoot 1* and died elespovatoly.” Then came 
anothei' ooipoiul, “ and without tho least aclcnowJedg- 
-ment of error, or show of fear, he pulled off his doub¬ 
let,standing a pretty diUaii 00 from the wall, and bade 
i|MJ soldiers do Ihoir ^uty, looking them in tho taco 
ml^thoy gave the, not showing the least kind of 
•terror, or fsarfulncas of spirit.” Th^^urth man lod 
foiinvard to bo shot was a coraOt, bnt at Ibo last 
moment, wheU tbo jausllets wore already levelled at 
bis bioa.st, Cromwell made a sign staying further 
slaughter. “All tho while that this act of "justice 
wa.s doing,” says tho cyo-witncs*, “ the rtsst of tho 
mutineers wore upon ilie loads of the church,Jaehold- 
ing tho sad spectaelo ; and alter oil was over, Licu- 
tonant-gonenvl: Cromwell and other officers went to 
them in tho church, and accpiainted thorn how merci¬ 
ful they had boon dealt with, the mutiny being of 
BO high a nature, liazaiding tho ruin of tho,pai liajjiont 
and kingdom, and doli^•^!ring up all honest men to 
the crumty of the common onouty, against wliom 
tliey Tpad fcught^ long.” 'J'lio comhinod vigour and 
’ cloineucy of (homwell was adiuirahly oalcnlatofl to 
win over men like thoso robolling agai^^t parlkmcn- 
tary antliorily, “gi'cat prolessors of the gospel," as 
described by tho narrator of tho executions in Jtuvfnd 
chnrchyjud, and the soldiers ho had thus pardoned 
woTO among tlio most faljhful.of all serving him 
afterwards. ’ They pnvticularly*’j*i45*!# forward to tho 
Mming campaign as ^means of regaining their clia- 
ractor, and, rebels in England, felt nj mercy for rebels 
4n Ii'eland. 

• Having subdued various risings of 8, smaller kind 
t.Kftu the one first encountered, Cromwell prepared 
assuming his imixniant trust in tho sister kingdom. 
Before leaving Loudon, tiro House of Commons, on 
the 28tli of May, passed a unaniraou^voto of tliaiiks 
to him “for his great ciiro afid eourago in this 
imsinoss against tho*LovellerHordering, moreover, 
** thati tbei'O Blronld he a day of tharrksgiving set apart 
fc« this great mercy,” to be oelobr-aled “'rhuniday 
, opaie fortnight for tho ^'ily and suburbs of London, 

, Thursday come three weeks for all tho nation,", 
|'*i[^©ntly coinhining thoir old love of g*bod cheer 
with their,^i-eligious dnti(%, tho lord mayor and 
bdermen of the city soleofed the day of thanksgiving* 
fur' 4 grand ontertaiument ih honour of tho com- 
mbiddt^'in'ehief of tho Irish expedition, inviting 
^ffl 5 Kt^',the Speaker of tho House of Commons, tho 
the Council of State, tho cMo? officers of 
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t^n as a groat event in London, nlarlring the roo<Jh- 
ouiatim of the Presbyterian oitiaens with flio existing 

S vemment of the Independents, took place at Grocoitf' 
ill, to which Oromwell and tho' chief of tho other 
invited grtests wont in nrocessioii, after “heari^ two 
sermons preached by Ipr’. Thomas Goodwin arm Mr. 
Ow^." As reporterl in ono of the nows-s^roets of tho 
day, “th« enterlainracut was very fr ee and clieaiful, 
‘Wolfomo.’in capital letter's, written on a banneret 
iijron most of the dishes, which were a great number. 
No drinking of healths or other uncivil concomilants, 
formerly of such great meetings, nor any other music 
but of tho drum and timiiTOt. A feast indeed of 
Christians and Chieftains, w'nrfeas othora were r*ther' 
of Crotians and Ourmorants.” The dopartu*^ of Ortan- 
woU soon*ftor was luarkod by a still greater displ^ 
of magnificence, as well as jj^how of atiection towards 
hiifi on tho part of thb citizens. According to the 
elaborate narrative of tho “ Msidora Intel!igenoor,” of ^ 
Tuo.sday, tho lOtli of July, it was on the evening of 
this day, “ ubaut five of tho clock,” fliat “ the lord- 
lieutenant of Ii'eland Ixigan his .lournoy by the W'\f 'of 
IVindsoi'.^and so" to Bristol. He went forth in that 
state and equipage as tho like hath hardly been seen, 
himself in u coach, with six galladt Plandors inaros, 
whitish gr-ey, divers coaches aoeompimying him, and 
voi-y many great officers of (ho array. ITis life guard 
consistod-bf eighty gallant men, tho inoanost whergpf 
a commander or esquire. They wove in statmy 
haliit, with tnimirets sounding, almost to tho shaking 
of Charing CroSs had it now been slandnig. Of his 
life-guard, inrmj are colonels, and it is such a guard 
as is h.ardly to bo paiallelod in the world." lleeply 
gratifying 'as was tiro show to thci,vu1gar ci-owd that 
gazed upon it, there wore not a Jmv of tho sterner 
citizens who loudly denounced It as an aping of tli# 
rer('monic.s of defunct royalty. Tlic fear lliat the gi oat 
and tbrtunalo soldier, uho had risen to bo tho first 
man in the staio, would, in conrso of tiino, establish a ' 
now form of de.'^poti.sm, was growing upon many 
minds; and all thosercnublicanswho loved social and 
political freedom moro'than military glory, fervently 
hoped tluat he would fail, as otliors liail failed before 
liim, in tho conquest of Ireland. , 

Theip was litdo ground for the anticipations of 
Oromwoll’s'Vepnblieim friends and onomios. Giganlio 
ns was tho task upon which ho had engaged, lie had 
made his plans and calculations carefully, and was 
able to reckon confidently iijiou suetxws from tho i 
iiiomont he sol foot upon tho shore of Ireland. I’lie 
ex^Jedilion fitted out by Cioinwcll left Milftad Haven 
pn tho 21st of August, in Unco divisions; the first, 
consisting of twenty five ships, midrr his own inime- 
diato command; tho second, of seventy transjiorts, 
under tlio order! of his son-in-law, General Irctoii; 
and the tliird; a reai^gimrtf of oi|>hteon VGssols, undor 
Ih -,0 of Cidonel Horton and AdmiraJ Dean. When 
lial Way across St. George’s Cjjianirel, the fleet dividid, 
tho oomhiandor-m-cliiof,«fo]loufod b}' Horton, sailing 
for Dublin, and Iretou for Cork barbour. On tho 
23ul of August, Cromwell landed his troops withou| 
any dil]ly«lty near Kingstown, and Horton’s squadron 
appr oacQod tho sttino shore a day after; bnt Ireton 
waB IoiSb fortunatcir’ in his maritime course, and aftoJ ‘ 
botn^ about by adverse winds for a '^eok, apd j. 
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rtakingayain altemptio land afe Qibdl Jiiand.naar Oomwairs troopens at th^ iepl^, 

Yonghal, Jiad t9 Woot ip tte vaik© ot his leader, and taken in a Ponple of hoars, Wt ‘ 

with some difficulty got into Dublin Bay on the last three days longer, the h^dintf (fat, of sswiWwea .W 
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day of .the month. After giving his soldiers, mimber- 
i*>g ™ all not more than ten thotisand, about one- 
thirrof them cavalry, a.fe|r days’ rest, Cromwell 
started noi^hward for Drogheda, one of tho strong¬ 
holds of the Irish insurgents, wlio hath recently 
hoiBte<l tho flag of King Charles IL, and put,them¬ 
selves under the command of Sir-Arthnr Aston, who 
had, fought most of the battles of tho Cavalicra. 

The plan of campaign of tho lord-lieutenant was to 
attack t)io scattered forces of (ho enemy in tum, so as to 
giver them np time to fpito; and in pursuance of it ho 
foil upon Drogheda in a sudden manner on tho ttth of 


“towers” on the walls exciting the EMlidi iJtMpW 
to savagery. ‘"When they submifteq,”' ^. Ipydr 
lieutenant informed tho Speaker of tW; of 
Commons, “ their oflicors were knocked ok ih6 
every tenth man of the soldiers killed, and the'^w 
shipiied for the Barljadocs.” “ I am persuaded/* addled 
Cromwell, ‘''that this is a* righteous judgmont of God., 
ujxm those barbarous wrotchos." , 

Going to -work in this manner, Oliver Cromwell 
was sure of tho conquest of Ireland. His heavy 
oi-dnance was able to shatter into dust tho miserable 


foil upon ...h-ngheda in a sudden manner on tho ttth of little guns of Irish fortresses; and his stout, tall 
Heptembor, having previously rfrithdrawn, the alten- fighting men, trained to battle, clad in armour, and 
tion of Sir Arthur Astpn by making a pretonoo to nerved by holy fanaticism, were as lions against 
march into Westmeath. On.'the evening of tho ttth, weasels, in contact with tho’poor, undisciplined, ill- 
a Saturday, tho siego cannons were put up; tho next armed, half-naked natives. To jinspiro the “barbaroim 


a Saturday, tho siego cannons were put up; tho next armed, half-naked natives. TojLnspiro the “barbaroTjs 
day there was^ praying and psalm-singing all (Inough uTotches” with tho terror of his anus was froimthe 
the English camp; and on Mondayf* tho 1 Ifh of commehcoment'one of the main objects of, Cromwell’s 
Septomlter, began the battering of the fortifications, policy, and by which alono lio could hope to obtain 
It w'as continued unintorniptedly' all tJuj^ d.ay and tho lapld success which to Kim was indisiiensablo, so 
tho next, with such fury, that on tlio evening of that tho scones enacted at Dioglicda had of necessity 
'fu^day a groat tucaeli had been made, at sight of to he Repeated in other places. From tho town on 
which Cromwell at onco ordered a storm. The fii'st the Boyno, the lorcVlieutenant luarchcKl southward to 
regiment passing tho broach, the forlorn hope of IVoxfoui, which ho summoned on tho IHh of October 
Cploncl Cusilo, was lieaten bade witli considoiablo to surrender, .and on the governor declining, except 
loss, but the mon had no sooner turned their faces, on condition of frowloni of worship for tlio Ionian 
tlian Cromwell himself drew liis sword, and rushing Catholic inhabitants, lie planted his siego cannon 
forward, bade liis soldiers follow him? There was no before the walls, and kept up a ivaking fire for forty- 
resisting the terrible onslaught now made. Inflamed eight liourg, till part of tlio town was in ruins, and 
to fury by tho example of their commander, the eveiything ready for. tho assault. "What followed, 
veteians of Mar«(lon Moor and Nasoby overthrow Cromwell himsolt'alesciilied in a rtpoi t to tli6 Speaker 
everything before them, trampling down the enemy of the 1 louse of Commons. “ Our ^nch,”„he jft'xoto, 
Jiko grass, and killing thousands to tho cry of “Our ‘‘no sooner appealed on tho top, but the enemy 
Lord God.” On tho Mill-hill Mount fifteen liundred quilted the walls of tho town, which our mon por- 
mcn fell under tho swords of the Ironsides, and coiving, ran^ violently upon tho town with their 
nearly twice the number on tho bridge over the ladders, and stormed it. And when they Wiore come 
Boyno, over which the unfortunate defenders of i into tho maikoirplaco, tho enemy malting a still 
Diughoda puslicd in mad despair, with the grip of; TOistance, our forces^hralo! thbin, and then put all to 

■'-I’i -i, tiio sword that came in 
, t}jci,V way. Two boatfulS 

of the enemy attempting to 
escape,being ovorprest with, 
numhoiu, sank, whoruhji 
wore drowned near three 
hundred of t hem. I believe 
in all there was lost bf the 
enemy not many loss than 
two thousand, and I believe 
not th'enty of ouiu from 
first to last of the tioge.’* 

“ This town,” tho lonl- 
liculcnant concluded his 
report, “ is now so in our 
power, that of the fonuB? 

( inhabitants 1 believe Bo&ree 
one in twenty can chal¬ 
lenge any proper^ ip 
their hojisos. Most of them 
are nin away, and mtmy 
of them kilM fh , 
service. Apd it 

•>f> \ • be wished that an hf^ost ,. 
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M/jJbnjd and pfeniijwa, 
a, and aooQmaiodation dttod ix> their' 
may V made of enoonragement to 
’ tlmm;; asiako a jseat of good trade, both inward and 
.dah^fd, and of imwveflows great advantage in the 
poiuli of hofring aad other fishing. For which, 
a$ for all, we pray Ood may have all the gloiy.” 

After taJsiiig Wexford, and driving away the 
“former inhamtanta,” to make room for “honest 
people’’from England, Cromwell pushed his troops* 
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and siege artilleiy onward to Jioss. ilo marched 
quick, but the tale of liis doings travelled yet quicker, 
and tlio governor of itoss throw open the gates qf his 
town before the licavy English cannon had come to 
play upon the 'v^ls and houses. •“ The rendition of 
thia *(garriBOii,” IjPromwoU infonnod • the House of 
Commons, under date of ]to.ss, the 2.!5(li of October, 
“was a Beti«onable mercy, as giving us a«i opportunity 
toi’i^ards Muu.stor, and i.s for Ihe present a very good 
lofrashnifent for our men. Wa are able to say nothing 
as to all this, but that tlio Ijord is still ideased to own 
a company of jioor worthless cr«iturcH, for which we 
desire his name to be magnIfi«dA''*<!romwcirs next 
fetter stated: “ Cork a*d Youghal are both submitted, 
and divers other lesser garrisons aj'o come in alfij. 
The Lord is wonderful in these things.” The example 
•f Ross, Cork, and Youghal, was follov^-ed hy all the 
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which they had to jiay dearly. There could be now 
no longer any doubt of the complete success of the 
expedition; and Cromwell, thcroforo, in the spang of 
1660, pi-cparod to rofaru to England, where his 
prosenco was urgently required by parliament, the as¬ 
pect of affairs in the north assuming a more and more 
thrcaitoning attitude. A first resolution, “that the 
lurd-liontenant of Ireland be desired to como over,” 
was passed by the (xnnmons on the 8th of January, 
and meeting with no immediate attention, more 
jM-ossing roipiests followed; it being voted fii^lly,. 
towards the end of Fobrnar|^ that awj^ial fieet 
should bo sent to .fetch tho lord-lieutenant back, 
and that, when arrived in London, ho should 1» 
im^alled in St. James’s Palaee, and otlierwiso ho treated 
in royal style. Thus "urged and coaxed, Cromwell 
oould resist no longer, and Idhving tho command of 
tlio army in Ireland to his son-in-law,, whom ho ap- 
pothted his deputy, ho set sail from Waterford in the- 
largest frigate of, the English navy, the “Presido6t," 
and aftersa stormy jKtssago across St. Ceorgo’s Channel, 
landed safely, at Brislol. , 

Croimvoll, on setting foot on English soil on tho 
last day of August, 1(550, was received with extra¬ 
ordinary demonstrations of honour, the groat guns 
firing thrice, and the authorities of Bristol being 
pressing that ho should slay for a few days, to rest 
from tho fatigues of the sea. But Cromwell refused, 
and, without an liour’s los®, hnriicd up to tho capital, 
which was roaiJy to greet him like a born king. 

“ Drawing near Hounslow Heath, lio 'ivus mot hy tho 
Lord-gonoial Fairfax, accompanicd*by many members 
of parliament and oflicers of l^o aimy, with multi¬ 
tudes tlj.at came out of cuiiosily to sec him of whoiB 
fame had made such a loud report. Hence, after 
mutual salutations, congratulations, and otlier testi¬ 
monies of high respect, ho procee ded on, and, passing 
near ITydo l’.ark Conier, ho was saluted witn great 
guns and several volleys of small shot by Colonel 
Bavksloiid’s regiment, which w^as drawn up ou the 
highway for that jmrposo. Continrririg thus to march, 
multitudes increasing to behold him, the Lord Ciom- 
woll was conducted to the house called tho Cockpit, 
at St. James’s, which had beoir appointed and prepared 
for him. Hero ho was visited by tho lord nrayor and 
aldermen of London, and by many other persons of 
quality, all of them expre.sBing their own and tho 
natioir’s groat obligation to him for his onrinent 
services in Ireland. After some time of respite and 
fcfreshmont, ho attended his charge in parliament, 
whore tho Bpeakor, in an elegant fipocch, gave him 
tho thanks of the Ilonse.” 

On the nth Sf .lime, Cromwell, from his seat in 
parliament, “ mado a full rwitioifof tho whole state of 
affairs in Ireland,” amidst the wrapt'attention of tlio 
comBTons, who, in the end, onqp more voted their grati¬ 
tude for the deeds he had aeffievod. In the week 
following Sir Thomas Fairfax made an offer to resigft 
his commission as commander-in-chiof of tho parlui* 
mentarj^winios, in order that the post might bo giveft 
to (be victorious lordWUentonant, now towering high 
above him in feme. Peeling some conscientious scni|nM 
to deprive^e old and fmthfnl soldic|j of jxuliiiweat of 
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his hard-(»)Tn6d Konours, the ooili^onm in a first fit 
of generosity, refused the offer j hut immediately after 
they appointed a ccunmittee ** attend and confer 
with the lord-gep^iuV’ iR.crder “ to preRom a right 
undeigtanding. The result of the committee’s efibrte 
was that on ^hdn^ajjr, the fl6th of June, Fairfax 
formally gave in bis resignation, and that on the i^me 
day the Tiouso of Commons passed a vote' ordering 
“'rhat Oliver Oromwoll, osquiro, be eonstkutod 
oaptain-gcneial and commandor-in-chiof of all tho 
forces raised or t o bo raised by authority of parlia¬ 
ment within tho Commonwealth of England.” Uhroo 
J: days after tho vote, qn Satuwlay, tho 29tli of Juno, 
it was i‘evsf“ted that'“tho Lord-general Cromwell 
wont out of London towards the north,” and that 
“ tho news of him marching mnch startled tho Scots.” 

The attitude of Scotland towards tho Eiigysh 
Commonwealth had uudergodo various changes of an 
extraordinary nature daring the twelve mouths pre¬ 
ceding tho date of Cromw'oU’s departure “qut of 
•London towards the north.” After proedaiming 
Charley II., a deputation had been pent to tho young 

f u'inco, to the Hague, to invito him to come to Hcot- 
and, but with tljo explanation, that before being 
actually placed on tho throne, he would have to sign 
tho Covenant, and to subsci ibo to other conditions, 
wliich would place him for some time to come under 
llio control of tho carl of Argyle and the otlier chiefs 
of tho Pi-esbytorians. I’nis was not dexsmed dosirablo 
by tho hoir of Charles L, and after some lioslta- 
tion, and consul fation with his inotuer^nd friends, 
lie declined tho Scottibh proposition.s,*Irinting that ho 
know stirngliter roads than thoy had pointed out to 
find his xvay to the tJirone. 

• 'I'ho moans to wldcli Choj-los alluded wcie the 
ftdsing of an Highland anuy by tho maujnis of 
Moutroso, tho same to undertake tho invasion of 
England, togelbor with some twenty or thirty 
thousand Irish fighting men, who promised their 
help for the g'ooa work while yot Oliver Crom- 
woU and his Ironsides were yngoiing on tho eastern 
side of St. George’s Channel. To carry out the 
schemo, young Charles left Holland at tho com¬ 
mencement of the summer of 1649, for Jersey, on the 
road to Ireland, while at the same time Montrose 
started for the Highlands of Bootbuid, where his nar.ie 
was believed to be an all poworiiil euann, able to call 
up warriors by •thousand. Bringing with him 
some five hundred fi-reign mcrcenaiios, tho bold 
marquis landed at Kirkwall, in the Oi kueys, and from 
tlienco crossed over to Cailhnoss, where ho raised tho 
standard of Charles II. But not a man would 
to it, and a fo# weeks woie sufficient to show 
Montrose tha^ instead of friends,^ he would ipcet 
with liard enemies in lii^j native country, tho first 
notice of his airival*having produced an order from 
the govei-nmont of Edinbuigli to seize him, detid 
or aEvo. 'J'ho trot>J)!i» despatched to exocnfo»tlie 
cmrrrtand encountered and •easily defeated the in¬ 
vaders at Invcrcarron, neai Slrachan, on the coirfinee 
sf Boss-shire; and though tho marquis himself escaped, 
a’hd tried to save his life by disguise, he waS ^pturetl 
at'the end of a fow weeks through' the treachery of a 
BUpposed ,fricnA and dragged at the heoV 'of the 
aolmers to Edin^urglit.'. "fi’c^Soott^i parliament had 
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almdy oondemlied him ^ d^k 
should he haiiged on a gifebbl' 
that his head should bo fixed* t ^ 

Edinburgh, and his limbs haoked' 
stuck up over tho gates of T’firty, ‘ 
and Aberdeen. 

Montrose underwent tiro barbarous 
with tho spirit of a hoi’o, ■yvhilo tho pnaqalji'.ydltli,'' 
for whom ho hud staked his life had the" inOfMio^O 
•meanness to disavow him. In order to koOp on 
terms with the niling party at Edinburgh* thO tlhmr 
of King Charles made a solemn declaration he 
had expressly forbidden Montrose to invade Scotland, 
and that he felt no regret in tho defeat of one who 
had drawn tiro sword itr opposition to his own royal 
command. The worthy son of Ilenriotta Maria, qn 
the first news of tho encounter at JnvercaJTon, h®fi 
fled back from Jer sey, whoio He was amusing hittttoW, 
to tho Netherlands, and from ,hero ho opened fiWjj 
uogotktionB with tho Soottisli government. Jttis 
princely heai't ‘ now felt a sudden glov of Presby-- 
torianisrn. He was Veady, he doclai od, for the signiag 
of lire Covenant; and ArgyloVand his friends, feeling 
the want of a tool to play with, thought fit to ontor 
ujion the bargain. A foi inal agreement having been 
concluded at Breda, in Holland, tho' “godly PrinOo 
Charles II.,” as his new allies cboso to call him, w^t 
on board a Ihrtch shijr, whteb, on tho IGih of Jrme, 
l(5r>0, not quite a month after Montrose’s head had 
been stuck up at tho Edinbuigli Tolbootli, threw 
anchor on tho coast of Bcotluud, at the month of tho 
livcj Spey* Knowing tho royal youth with whom 
they liad to deal alr-aady icf perfection, tho Pj’cshy- 
teriaii leaders foredfl him to sign tho Covenant^together 
with various other documents, botbrjlcvcndio lij^^Bcl 
his foot on shoio, making this a condition of his land¬ 
ing, and intimating plainly that lio must consider 
himself for a time under their exclusivo gnidafice, 
attempting no intercourse whatever', cither with the- 
faction of tho “ Malignants,” tho BcoLtibli Eoyalists, or 
tho jrarty of tho “ Engagqra,” tho men friendly to. a 
union with Efiflo’r-’ Among tho papers young 
Charles had to. subscribe wes a large doeumeni, 
called “ tho Deelaiation,” in which ho proclaimed Iris 
abhoneiioo of the sins of his family, and hi.s resolution , 
to tolerate no other religious guide but the Covens®^ 
in any pai’t- of his dominions. When all tho signing 
was done, the “ gorily prince ” was taken off ship, aM 
carried in tiiuinjrh to Falkland, whore hia first 
actual duty wajj to listen to several sermons expaiia^ 
ing in violent termi on tho sins of his fatlier* the 
idolatries of his mother, the''baol&iliding8 d the 
“ Malignants,” and, tho tnith of -which ho could net 
but* fool, his own unmitigated wickedness. Aftqr; 
litis, tho heralds at Edinhin-gh and at FalMand 
Palace proclaimed theaccessioiuof Charles IL aS. king 
of Sootlanfi, England, and Ireland. 

The sound of the heiWds’ trumpets Imd Bcarqrfy 
^ied away, when Cromwell stood already at the Bbrder. 
Coming up in rapid laarobcs from the oapitt^ the, 
Erglish airriy, counting seven thousand five^kun- 
drM- foot, and three tlrorisand five hundred 
axTived at^^erwiek, on Monday, tho 22nd of, Jw* ttofl 
on tho same 4hy crossed the Tweedf»onoampl%f^^.... 
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j »“the lioftteli beaaoBa yrett^ 'tkU om 

^iaejai'' and drove avmythwr cattle.” 
cf tHe dipt of the inhaoitants -was the 
dimciiition of papotB, emanating from Edinbargh, 
d^llHhg '&at me invaders from the eonth intended 
•‘ tcr iBttall’thethen totho sword, and to thrust hot 
iri^ thnc^gh tiie womon’s breastswhich, coupled 
win w stories current about OrotoweU’s doings in 
fred^d,, catwed such ten-or among tlie people that all 
scammiiv^ off, as if seized by a panic, even tho lame 
. ai^ fr^idden' insisting on being camod beyond the 
r'ea^ of the English monstors. It was a serious mis* 
fortdso to Cromwell to find tho^ land between tho 
Border and Edinburgh tlius turned into a desert, 

■ denuded of everything in the sliapo of provisions for 
man and horse ; and to escape famine, there remained 
nothing for him hut to keep close to the coast, in un- 
intewupted oommurdcation with the English fleet, 
winch nad left Bomiefc together with the army, to 
assisi; its operation's. Moving onward slowly in this 
‘manner, it was not till Friday, tho 2Ctliof July, that 
th<r invaders got to Dunbar, anrT on the following 
day turned westwarJSJb Haddington, where tho 
outposts of tho Scottish army became visible ^jr the 
first time. Anxious to come to an encounter with 
the enemy, Cromwell pushed forward tw'o regiments 
of horse, under General Lambert and Colonel Whalley, 
to Musselburgh; but the Soots evaded an encounter, 
withdrawing in good order to a strong entronohed 
position which tlioy had tbnnod a few -miles from 
Jhldinburgh. To attack Ihcin here was found to bo 
impossible, tho more so as it kept niining alpost 
incessantjy, and Crora'wftl]’g soldiers wore suffering 
groa&’ from wai^ and illness; so tHat, after hovering 
.abdhmhe«noiglK)onrhood for several*days, he found 
himself compelled to maroli bae-k to Dunlwr, in order 
to reopen communication with tho fleet# Seeing tho 
invaders retreat in apparent confusion, tho Scottish 
troops, dbmmanded by tho veteran David Ijoslio, 
came forward from theii fastnesses; prepared to attack 
tho foe* in tho lear. The wniy «f the Covenant was 
• qedrly twice as strong in numb(J*»-<t^io host led by 
Oiomwoll, and there seeravd good hopes to the former 
that it would be possible to fall npoB the enemy and 
‘hurl him into the sea. 

• Oromwell’s position was desperate when getting 
‘back to Dunkir, on tho evening of Saturday, the 
8l«t of August. It was with extreme dismay ho 
! feafrit that tho sliips from which ho hoped to get 
food for his stai-ving soldiers wor^e keiii far out at 6o.a 
, by oontraiy winds; yhilo at tho samo fimo tho Scots, 
by a devorly-executed flank march, had taken pos- 
fiession, at a place called Oopperspath, of ^lie road 
^uth-eastwaru along tho shnio; so that, hemmed in 
feolh »t tho front and from behind, ho was complefoly 
within the folds of a huge and exasperated antagonist. 
David I^eslio was watching the movonuuita of tho 
exhahstod English troops frJrm tha edge of tho grey 
iHtX^exinoor -lbills shutting in tiro towm of Dunbar,•[ 
dooming already to have them'wfthin his grasp; and 
to {^mweU himsoif, undaunted as ho was, the situa- 
tioi^ ameared so full of danger, that ho gave vent to 
a *m.meR of de^ndent^ in a brief note stressed to 
S^lljif^Ul'iHedelngo, govemolr of Newcastle. " ■V\Jo 
iiilehg^meht vwy difficult,” wrofe OliVfer j 
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**“the enemy hath blocked up our wSy at the pass of 
Oopperspath, through 'wMoh wo cannot got without 
almost a mli-aole: he lieth so upon the huls, that wo 
know not how to come that way without great diffi¬ 
culty, and our lying hero daily consumelh our men, 
who fall sick boyond imagination.” CromwoJl ap¬ 
parently did not expect that tho relief from New¬ 
castle codld reach him in time, and looked more to 
I being*avenged than to being assisted immediately. 
^ “ ‘Whatever becomes of us,” ho told Sir Arthur, “ it 
will be well for yon to got what forces you can 
together, and tho south to help wliat they oan. Tlie 
businoas nearly conoeracth all good people. But tho 
only wise God knows what ir best: a H #A alI d^ork 
for God. Our spirits are comfortable, pifflsed bo tho 
Lord, though, onr present condition bo what it is. 
An^ indeed wo have much hope iu tho Loid, of 
whoso mercy we have Hkd large oxpericnoo.” Thero 
seemed nothing remaining for*lho English army but 
to caj^tnlate, and the Scottish comi^nder-in-ohief 
prdjKising honburablo terms, almost any other gofforil 
would have aoccjjted tho offer, but not so Cromwell. 
“He was#a strongman,” says Charles TIarvoy, “in 
the dark perils of war, iu tho high places of tho Sold. 
hope shone in liim like a pillar of fire, when it luwl 
gone out in all the others.’^ 

Deep as was his distress, tho “pillar of fi.re” even 
now did not desert Oliver Cromwell. Having lajn 
for forty-eight hours iu and ai-ound Dunlmr, tho rain 
iwuring down all the while rjpon his half starved 
soldiers, ill-qlieirored under wretohed huts and moro 
viTclohed tents, lie resolved to bring on a battle at 
any hiizard. It was utterly impessiblo to attack the 
Scots in the fastnesses where they ki}' encamped, and 
the whole hope of tho EnglisJ^ commandcr-iti chicf 
resting to draw them down from tho wiki Lammo** 
moor hills into tiie plain bo low, and engage them 
thero, ho tided to effect this groat object by a strata¬ 
gem. Towards noon ou Momhiy, the 2nd of Septem¬ 
ber, ho pushed his vanguard of liorso slightly to tho 
south, across a little rivulet called tho Brocksburn, 
occnpiiKl by the outposts of the Scottish troops, k» os 
to mate it appear to the latter that he was contem¬ 
plating a forward movement, and, bursting through 
the Coppcrspalh pass, to regain the road to Berwick. 
A few regiments would have been sufficient to cheek 
tho suppost'd advance; but David Leslie, though 
otherwise a cautious general, felt alarmed at the Bare 
idea that tho foe he had seized might be breaking 
through his grip. Giving way to his own jfppro- 
hemions, as well as to tho urgent counsel of the 
rresbyterian ministers, who trcmliled for anxiety, to 
“go doivn against the Philistinef^at Gilgal,” ho 
detonninod to leave his impregnable position,' and 
descend with his' whole fojco into the plain to face 
the enemy. The maneouvro wSs executed in great 
haste during the afternoon of Monday, and by sunset 
the <two hostile armies of Ei^gl&nd and Scotland lay 
facing each other on oven grouifdi divided by nothing 
but the swiftly-running sli-eam of tho Brocksburn, 
carrying the waters of the Lammortnoor hills int4 
the Ge]|ilku Ooe«p, A battle now was inuninenff, 
and Cromwell bdii]^ determined not to postpone the 
struggle for a moment to gor (ton ho could help, a^ 
once mud^ts preparations for attaching the^coto 
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tlie dawn of tlio next morning, ^avid Leslie knew 
it, and accepted the proffered oontest, and at inid> 
night the watchword for tlieday of strife and Wood to 
como, was given out to both annies. Tho Soots Vrero to 
%ht «ndor tho cry of " The Covenant!” and the Eng¬ 
lish to go into battio shouting? “ Tho Lord of Hosts!” 

Tho night from Monday tho 2nd, to Tuesday tho 
3rd of Septombor, was wild and wot, th4 harvest 
moon wading deep among clouds of sloot and*' hail, 
and stormy gusts sweejjing from over tho North Sea 
across Ihmbar plain. The ten thousand wamors of 
Cromwell encamped on tho plain had tents, but tho 
, twenty thousand soldiers of tho Covenant had none, 
and "they/ L'.pt shivering through the cold night, 
socking what rest and shelter they could got under 
onln-shocks, hedges, and ditches. At four o’clock in 
the morning, on the firstsfaint dawn of light creopjng 
up over St. Abb’s Hoad, the English hotsemou got 
into saddle, and having been mustered by General 
Lambert, made their way slowly towards the front of 
tho enemy, seeking tho upper part of tllo plain where 
tho road to tho south went crossing^, tho lirocksbnrn 
rivulet. To gain the passage over tho strcai i, swollen 
by incessant raiuf into a torrent, was tho first 
object of theloid-genoral; and byliis onlors Lainhort 
made an immediate attempt to seize tho position with 
Ihroo regimonls of horse. But thoir onset was 
energetically resisted hy a brigade of Scottish lanoors, 
aided by a dozen pieces of cannon, the lire of which 
latter was kept up with so atuclj success as to 
compel Ijamhort’s troopers to fall hack in some dis¬ 
order. However, tho retmit had nof gone far wheii 
Croniwoll came up with tho main body of his army, and 
hie approach instantly changed tho state of aflairs 
“We came seasonably in,” tho lord-general made his 
Import to pailiamont, “and, at tho push of the pike, 
did repel tho stoutest i-egimonts the enemy had tliero, 
merely with the courage tho Lmd was pleased to 
give.” Bravo as wore the soldiers of Scotland, and 
under a good leader, their valour and his shill were 
insufficient to stem the assault of tho old war-horn 
veterans of England, guided by tho greatest general of 
the age; and on the first cry of the logion.s calling‘Upon 
tho Lord of Hosts, tho Janksof tho fighters for tho 
Covenant fell dowi like fields of wheat under<.a hail- 
stonu. It was seaieely a battle on tho part of Leslie’s 
troops, but only a wild frantic flight before a foe 
whom all seemed to hold iru-sistiblo. Actwrding to 
(hmiwell’s Otvii account, “ ’J’ho best of the enemy’s 
horse w'as bmken through and through in loss than 
an hour’s dispute,” and the whole Scottish army in 
the same space of lime “ put to a total rout, our raen 
liaving the chasd and execution of them near eight 
miles.” “ We Ixslievo,” the Irird general continued his 
report, wi itteu the day aQer tho battle, “ that upon 
the place and near about it woio about thino thousand 
dadu; of prisiliuTs taken, near ten thousand; the 
wholA^ l»gKago and lr(>>n taken, whoinin was'^od 
, B^ore of match, powder, and bullet; all thoir artillery, 
great and small—^thirty guns. Wo aro bonfldont they 
Save left bdiimi them not less than fifteen thousand 
jftms; I jiavp ali'eady brought in to mo^i^sar twA 
hundipd colours ; 'anA that, which is no smiul addi- 
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went in the direction of Edinburg, 
joining in tho pursuit as far as^ 
riv^ bore," as related by one of the 


in the chorus: “0 Praise the Lord,‘allye jmtitms’j 
praise Him, all yo people. For 11is meroifbl kindhess 
is groat towards us, and the truth of the Lord en- 
*dnroth for ever. Piaiso yo tho Lord.” _ , 

Tho battle and 3 out of Dimbar had the immediate 
effect pf placing Edinburgh, together with, all the 
noighhonring fortresses, in tho hands of Cromwell. 
Ho remained ten days at tho Scottish capital, spending 
tlio “loasonable gem leisure,” as he 6aliod it, in a 
somi-theological, somi-militaiy controversy wiUx the 
leading Presbyterian rainistora, who had taken refuge 
within tho castle of Edinhhigh, whioh was still 
holding out; and at the end of ^e time, on Saturday, 
tho l?th of September, moved towards Stirling, 
which had bi^n made tho head-quarters of the troops' 
escaped from tho slaughter at tho foot of tho Lam- 
mermoor hills. Thoir posili'^^ now was somewhat 
singular, most of the soldiora being uncertain whether 
they wore still in arms for tho Covenant, or for the 
faction of tho “ Muljgnants,” or pure Royalists, the 
hitter liaving thought fit to assume a high tone of 
speech after the fall of Edinburgh, declaring their 
intention to scat Chailes JJ. on the throno of liis 
fathers without tho assistance of tho Kirk and its 
ministers. To tlie youthful king of Scots, already deep 
in ipti’iftu& tho Dunbar rout had been a source of 
satisfaction rather than of regret, as freeing him from 
the power of Argyle and the Iresbyterian clergy, 
who made no secret, of his being n mSao toal 3331 /ihoir 
hands, who beset him constantly with sermons and 
lectures, andiyhosovory piosehooue hud como to hate. 

'I'lio report of tho destruction of Leslie’s army had 
no sooner reached Perth, whore Charles had been 
residing of lato, than a project was concocted by the 
Royal ists that he should tUvow off tho yoke of tho Pras- 
byteiians, whiclHvivii.''^ be done by his retiring furthier 
into die north of Scotland, fc r tho purpose of gathering 
a devoted army ijnder his standard, while hia friends 
wore taking possession of as many of tho garrisons of 
tho country ds they could seize, either by force or. 
fraud.' In execution of this design, tiro young king 
withdrew himself secretly from Perth on the evening 
of tho 4fh of October, and tlio same night reached th<J 
village of Cloya, in tho Grampian hills, where he 
was met hy the earls of Huntley and Athol, and some 
other “ Malignants,” anxious erfoally’to fight At^le 
and tiro English invaders. It was expected by them 
that a vast number of tho jxiople of the HighlandB 
would at onoo enrol under banner of Oharies II, j 
but tho hopes proved vain, and finding CloVa an 
excessively dull place, entirely williout amusemente, 
his majesty, at the end “of a few days, expressed, a 
wish to return to Kerth, taking tho opportunity of a 
small liody of tr-oops ‘sent after him to onforoe* his 
dcfires against his own friends. ®But though thus 
breaking down in one direction, the royalist sellfitee 
did not |kpv 0 an absolute failure, tho chiefil of “^e 
Maliunanls ” kucoeeding in establishing them#v^ ih. 


tion, I do not believe wo We lost t%ve:^y men,” Malignants’’kucoeeding in establishingthenw^^iA 

The eigl^-mile |ili^ off fhsi army of thrydivcnaht.-l’nHiby jioste^ importance deserted liy ^ 
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of will as gaiuiog over » inorntjer of the 

trpop# eSfeped ptiiibar. ‘ They also took pos- 
of Stirling,^while the English anny was 
xiiolohipg apoo it from Edmhurgh; and seeing their 
detpjrqipnation to hold ^e stronglyofortified city to 
the wmostj^om-v^ell was fain to withdraw from it 
aftet a short si^e, deeming the place not snfficicntly 
valuable, to for the cost of an astaiult. It seemed 
wiisei, too^ that as Presbyterians and Royalists had 
begun to quarjrel, to let them fight thoir own battles, 
for the benefit of the “ Good People.” 

Returned to Edinburgh, the lord-general was mot 
by numerous protestations of affection from tho 
citizens p and having been assured byi^anyof them 
that tlie groat majority of tho [woplo of Scotland 
word moat'desirous to live in friendship and union 
with England, he addressed a message, remarkable in 
many respects, to tho national • representatives in 
temporary session at Stirling, offering peace on the 
^soletjondition of casting off a “Person” sprung from 
an evil stock. “ To the right hopourahlo tho Com¬ 
mittee of Estates o£^C 4 )lland, at Stirling, or else¬ 
where,” the message ran. “ The grounds and ends 
of tho anay’s entering Scotland have beeiM here¬ 
tofore, often and clearly, made knywn unto you, and 
how much we have desired tho same might bo accom¬ 
plished without blood. But, according td what 
returns we have received, it is evident your hearts 
had not that love to us as wo can truly say wo liad 
tonjards you. And wo are persuaded those difficulties 
in which yon have involved yotirscdves, by espousing 
your king’s iulorost, and taking into yTiur bosom 
that person, in whom, nSlwilhstan^ing what has or 
may J>6 said tosllio contraiy, that wliich is really 
niau^ant,* and^all Malignauls, do ‘centre, against 
wliose family tho Loid hath so eminently witnessed 
for bloodguutincss, not to bo done ai%y bj' such 
hypocritical and formal shows of repenfauco as air 
expresseef in his late ‘Declaration.’ Your strange 
prejudices against us as men of heretical opinions, 
which, through tho groat giodneSs of JiJod to us, have 
been unjustly charged upon ueCBiSlVo occasioned your 
rejecting those ovortifros* which, with a Chri^ian 
action, were offered to you before any blood was 

S ilt, ov your people had suffered damage by ns, tho 
ily sense wo have of the calamity of war lying 
upon tho poor people of tliis nation, and the sail 
gonflequencos of blood and famine likely to como upon 
them; the advantage given to tho maliguaut, pro- 
fane, and popish party by this uyir ; dtid that remity 
of affection which wijjiavo so often professed to you, 
fthd concerning tho truth of which wo Jiiave so 
Cplpuily appeaiod, do agaiu constrain us to send unto 
ypbi andsto lot you know, that if the contending’for 
that person bo not by you preferred to tho peiice and 
welfiara'bf your countiy,‘tho blood of yoiq- peoples, 
tbe liive qf men of tho samg faith with you, and, in 
tirili ftboVB aU, the honour of the Qed wo ser\'o, thon^ 
gi^ the' state of England ^that satisfaction and 
fleouiity';f^ peaceable and qnicC living beside you 
wltidh, toay in juiftice bo demanded from a nation 
^ving jSO |0»£ groqnd to ask Uie same. It may 

wopf those who have, as you, token their 
^thlir bo«)m, whilst he was in^hostiU^ 
ag$ii^; and it will be made good to you that 
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ym may have a lasting and durable poaco with them, 
and the wish of a blessing upon you in all roligious 
and civil things. But if this l>o refused by you, wO 
are persuaded that God, who hath once bunio his 
' testimony, will do it again on tho l>chalf of i*s, hia 
]^r servants, who do appeal to liun, whether their 
desires flqw from sincerity of heart, or not. I rest, 
your lordships’ humble servant, Oliver Cromwell.” 

To this touching appeal for peace, the more impres¬ 
sive as coming firoin a pofiqueror whoso power could’ 
no longer bo resisted, not even a reply was given. 
The “right honourable the Committee of Estates,” 
from being l^resbyteriau at t^ outset of tho yrxn:, 
had giadually verged toward/ Royali stjf |g^ad now, 
sitting at Stirling, jjiurrouudod by Carolior swords 
and bucked by Cavalier purses, was doVoted absolutely 
to wbat Cromwell calted '*1110 malignant, profane, 
and popish parly,” lieadod, at least nominally, oy that 
distinguished young “Torson* who had come over 
from Holland, claiming tho rule ovi-rtthrca nations 
ns a birthiignt and inalienable heirloom. It wn i 
duo more to tho dislike of the Scots for tho English 
people, rcSnlt of centuries of sangninary strife, than 
to any real affection for tno son of the beheaded Stuart 
king, that his cause kept on prospering after tho rout 
of Dunljar. However, Cromwou’s oil'orts to conclude 
tho wav swiftly by au enduring treaty of alliance 
took BO far effect as to bring alraut a decided separation 
between tho pure Royalists and tho sincere I’rosby- 
torians. While rfho former gained strength by unre¬ 
servedly proelaiqiiug tho loal ends they had in view, 
tho latter began to see tho huge hlnudor they hod 
made in seeking to find tools whCio they could only 
meet with masters; and this insifjht oneo obtaqied, 
they came to tho conclusion that would bo infinitely 
wiser for them to seek alliance with the EngUsff 
Independents than with tho higli-lianded and un-- 
soiupulous followers of tho “Poroon.” 

llic number of those willing to accept tho oli\o- 
branch h6ld out by Cromwoll increased greatly after 
the sending out of his,message to the Committee of 
Estates at I’cr th, copies of which wore spi eod judiciously 
all over the country; and in tho month following its 
publication it l«5camo manifest that a final separation 
botwecll tho “Jlalignants” and the strictly Presbyte¬ 
rian party couliluo longer be avoided. Atthcbeginning 
of November, tho Royalists, to signify Ihoir complete 
ascendancy in tho remnant of the national govern¬ 
ment, made the Committee of Estates pass a vote 
oj'doring tho solemn ciu onaf ion of Charles II. at tho 
ancient abkiy of Seono, tlic Westminster of Seotlard; 
but the resolution had no sooner been proffiaimed 
when a gi-cat part of tho population protested against 
it. The oppositii'p was most energetic in the south- 
. westorn rountios, whore it awsi^ed tho form of a 
grand ,ltemonelranco, signed by thousands of iwrsons 
of the upper aud middle classes, jvho severely blamed 
the ftdmittahco of Charles Ilniigite tho kingdom, and 
earnestly declared them^lves against the design of 
continuing the war on his account. To strengthen 
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and Dumfries, set to' W'ork raising an anny of fiv^. 
thousand^en, which was intrusted to the commaou' 
Df two Vo^^n Prosbyteflaa offloers, Colonels»K^ qnd. 



















Strftolisil. .'It ivas coiwe^ 

^at' tkese troops shwH' ^ib'tridkig 

army j the ottweiit dPtjd^ts Jran too stroagly in 
tl«k diroctitin to prevmtt ^the' joining of tho two 
forcer, and on the 1st of DecemBer, after a eimiiiated 
engagement, K,ei' allowed tEe regiments nnder his 
conr^and to give themselves up to Genera^ Lambert, 
while on the day following Strachan openly went 
,over to Cromwell. Several smaller bodies of Preshy- 
*teiiap soldiers, cither no-sfrly formed or remnants of* 
the host defeated at Dunbar, followed the example 
sot by Kor’s and Strachan’s troops, and before tho 
year 1C50 had come to an end, the army of tho 
CovenanC’V^ ccasei' to exist. Its disappearance 
cleared tho Seld for the two,antagonists fighting, 
with open visors, for monarchy smd republic. 

Tho ooremony of the*cor(giation of Charles IT. at 
Scone, decreed by the Coinmtttco of Estates, took 
place with great pomp on the Ist of January, 1651, 
immedifitely vifter which tho Eoyalists prepared to 
advance southward upon the capital of Scotland. 
Eor onco in his life, Cromwell seemed unaccountably 
sluggish in the attack upon his enemies. Ke lingmed 
first at Ediuburgli, and then at Glasgow, prwiching 
peace and cutmng npon long controversies with the 
religious and political leaders of tho Prosb^’terian 
party, but making no other progress in the military 
subjugation of tlio country than taking possession of 
Edinburgh Castle, which for somf. months after Dunbar 
had been tho refuge of the chief ministers of tho Kirk, 
,and of several smafier fortresses in thq soutli and south¬ 
west. ' Tho hesitation was due partly to illness and 
HuCforing, and partly, and far more, to a sincere dosiro 
b) Sfiarc tho natiofi ho had invaded further bloodshed, 
and to accomplish byt-peaccablo negotiation alone one of 
i'he desires dcaiost to his heart, that of intimate union 
between tho two kindred laccs of Scotland and 
England. However, as months passed on, developing 
6 aly tho further separation of tho moderafo Presby¬ 
terians and tho Eoyalists, and strengthonifig rather 
than weakening the cause of tho latter, (h’omwell 
perceived Iho urgent necessity of grasping the swoixl 
anew, and dealing a good stioko against the adherents 
of tho “ Person.” At the end of Harcli, 1651, he had 
made all hia preparations for Ixisieging Stilling onco 
moVe, but just us ho was setting out towards it, he 
was aoizod by a scvci o fit of tlio ague, and thrown 
upon a bed of sickness for several weeks, llecovcred 
&om it, ho went on a short visit to Glasgow, in very 
inclement weather, which brought on the ague a 
second time, and, immediately after, a third, tho last 
relapse so dangerous as to alarm all his friends, who 
sent tho report oi' it to London. There was a whole 
day’s deliate in parliament, on tho ^tli of May, about 
Cromwell’s illness, and finally a vote was oomo to 
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while w^ually'JW 
ague; and foming.hopeiWuf 'h» 
he thought it imperative upoS 
proposition fw leaving Sootmud* ■ 
the extremity of my last siotoessr' hft , ^ 
lord-president; “it was so violent t^ot 
nature was not able to bear tho weight tMlfiOfe St& 
the Lord was ploawd to deliver mo, bi>ydl9.€ eipeota-' 
tion, and to give me cause to say onoo more, ‘Ho 
hath plucked me out of tho grave.’” After delating 
his fiam intention, to procewi in his undertaking Ss 
long as ho had lifo and strength loft, Cromriroll pro-, 
ceedod,—“ This cause is of God, and it touat prOBpdr,' 
Oh, that air that have any hand therein, >oe|ng so 
persuaded, would gird up tho loins of their mind, and 
endeavour in all things to wijlk worthy of the Ifoni.” 
There was lerriblo eaniostucss in the words ,01 the 
ailing lord-general, of unhappy pi esago to the follOwea, 
of the. gay youth just crowned at Soono Abbey. *• 
Having sufficiently recovered tc» be able ohee more 
to mount his steed, Croinycll mustered his fotoos 
near Edinburgh, at tho foot cl Iho I^entland Hills, on 
the 25jth of Juno, and tho day following sot out for 
.Stirling. Tho Eoyalists, some twelve thousand strong, 
under tho nominal! command of Charles II. and the 
actual'orders of David Leslie, wore lying inastrongly- 
ontronchod position at Torwood, little to tlio south 
of Stilling, and to force them fiom tlleir vantage- 
ground to a battle in tho open field was the lii'St 
object of Creinwcll in approaching the ancient pity. 
To (“his end ho drove in all their outlying posts, and 
offooted various strategic operatic’os intended to brii^ 
on a contest, but*to no other purpefe but that in¬ 
ducing tho enemy to coil himself il|) more and rfidre, 
in his retreat, thus plainly doclaiing tho intention to 
avoid an engagement by all jwssiblo means. A siege 
of Stirling, with attack upon the 'I'orw'ood onta'Cntm- 
ments otfoiing no chances of very speedy sucecss, 
Ci omwcll, in tho latter part of July, crossed tho Eorl^ 
into Fifc.shiro^and 'mai'cLing northwai d, wont, upon 
Terth. It too^'tnri,''a few days to capture ^ the 
fot tifiod places between tho'Eii ih of Forth and the I’ay, 
and on tlio Ist of August, Perth itself—or, as it Was. 
then called, S|. Johnstouu—surrendered, after a twelve 
houis’ siege, making tho English forces master of thte^, 
grcal. road to the Highlands, and therelty cutting off, 
iho Eoyalists from tho cliiof source of their' 

It was a most important gain, eminently cafoulated ' 
to bring about the jssuo so much desired,!^ Crofii- 


of Goditho might bo able to* resumo the duties of his 
dOuimand; inti'ustixig, in the inoanwhilo, the conduct ‘ 
fof affaire to such hands as ho might think most able 
for tiie task. The resolution of the cotoSifns, oonf* 
muni^t^ through the ford-president of the Counml' 
of Statto, ■who Uk^wfoe; despatched the .;5bwo inost 
odebratfed nhvaiPMMto: of- iMidon to atte# upon the 




probability, would very soon, despatch him ,^hjfjr' 
into an English prison, oiv convey him back tO his 
male and,,female irionds at* tlio Hague. Buf* att the. ^ 
advantages of the capture of Perth wore frustilfrf^ by 
an event, tho nowia of which toached CroWtvdli^.ouIy 
a fow hours after no had taken possessioaof tho^dte, 
Tho* youth crowned at Soono had long ’Udw 
eager eyes towards the south; the crown of ^t^d> 
to him socked a miserable, burthen asTmig ^ fl^aS 
not aoQom^nled by the crown of England, 
iag thab^ time had come for making 
high' ohje# 'of ajl ^his de^% l^d 


s '.i' c , .-v"■ ‘‘I'• ; 
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'; > T-hoogh 'Sufficiently daring in conception, the start 
Of'tbQ *‘gtilly prince” over the Border was far more 
reokles* tlian Bold. All England wa.s profoundly 
ti’anqufl.nndei'^tho wise nlo of tlio Council of Stato, 
whirfi adiriinistej-ed tlie govcrninont of the realm 
wHih Us inteh lirmnesa as prudonco. Tlioi'o was not 
a single man of sotdal eminenco among tho ciowd of 
pereo^ known as Eoyalists, nor so much as an organ¬ 
ized WJ^on atile to cope for a moment with tho ro- 
8 ouj®f» df tho party guidpg tho holm of state; and it 
was th,^efore nothing more than unscrupulous audacity 
and pttor ttuconoom foritlie miseries springing from liis 
acts, which led tho son of Charles I. lo^tir up a, fresh 
hivil war. But if he seriously counted upon any sjnii- 
pathy of even a portiqg oltho people for his designs, a 
few days were enough fo «how young Charles that his 
presence in England was not at all desired. 1V> loft 
his caavp near I’erth on tho last day of July, and 
hurrying southward in A>rced marches, mossed tho 
. Wostorn Border on the 5th of August, and early tho 
following day entered C.arlisle, driving ont tlio small 
garrison of tho place. Taking hnt a short rest at 
Carlisle, tho invader hastened on to renrith, fiom 
thence to Kendal, and fuilhcr to I’roston and War¬ 
rington, Iciiving lianeastcr to the right. ‘All al#ng 
the TOad the population eftirod in silence and dismay 
at tlintwelve thousand fighting men, and the youth 
jn the*’ nifdst who called himself kiiTg of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland; all along tho load they had to 
tidce hy force the food and drink i eqnil cd, reading 
love in tho eyes of none', and inciting hitter hatred 
only in mhny an npliftcid arm; and with ovoiy milt) 
ftu'tlior south they bocamo inoio and more conscious 
that if not rushing 6nwaid wildly in ^eiv coniso, tho 
sullen resistance of the mass population would 

soon atop their career. Aiii^cdat Warrington, Chailcs 
himself with all his recklessness and unconcern, ap¬ 
pealed, to get oppre.ssed hy tho consciousness that 
tSo^ whom ho considered his subjects wore, if not 
actually full of hatred against him and his folh)wors, 
at tJie least entirely indifferent to his cause, and thsit 
tnea'efbre Its snocoss was absolutely hopeless. But 
ho pushed onnovortliclesB due Roi4b,fi'^m \\'arringtou 
to Kantwioh, fioin TJantwicli to Sluovvsbury, and 
'Shrewsbury to Woreobter, an'iving in tjje latter 
c^y/k»own as tho one attached above all others to 
the Stuart kiugt^ on tho morning of the 
«f August, and expressing his dotormination la 
make W stay hert. Charles the First had pl|{inted his 
stawltrd at Koftingham on 22nd of August, 1042, 
aadJ^iwrfea tlio Second selected tho/)inl1i anniversary 
to mide hi* at Worcester. ^ 

Batdd'Wlad been the march ot*yonug Charles and 
his tWVw thousand from tlio heart of Scotland into 
the ®f England, there was at his hc^s a pur- 
8 iii)tig, ‘|Lbst ^ordiing along at no less furitms a pace. 

Cromwell heard of the start ot th® 
‘•tfahijyiats'lTot the south, ho gathered’up two- 


thirdij 'df 'ids forces, %^ving the rest to garrison thiO\. 

i irhidpal toiWns in his possession, and hnrriod back" 
rpta 'Perth to Minburgh, and from thonoe to Kow» 
oa«tle-uMn-Tivefid, by the way he had entered Soot- ' 
land. The road not being, quite as straight Bsy,that 
taken by Charles, ho ca-ossed tho Border fonv days 
later, but made up amply for lost time by a series of 
far-8ighte(f stmtegio arrangements for laying hoM of 
and defeating tho Itoya^t army with tho utmost speed 
•and corlainiy. Of those arrangomcaits ho gave notice 
to the Speaker of the House of Commons, in a letter 
dated Leith, tho 4tli of August, written with tho 
main object of allaying tho- alaijn which, as he fpro- 
saw, would break out at the n*^s of th*i|^aHco of 
the “Maiign.auts,” iqid which in idBfIy was far 
greater than ho wuld possibly expect, a complefo 
panip reigning in Londoj^ and all tho larger towns of 
tho noi’thoi’n and western comities. “ Major-Ueneral 
ITarrison, with tho horse and dragoons under him,” 
Ci'ouiwall informed tlie Speaker, “ and Colonel Ilich, 
avillT tlie rest ill those parts, sliall attend the motioris 
of tho enemy, and ondoavour tho keeping of thohi 
together, a* also to impede his inarch ; they will ho 
ready to act in conjunction ivith avlmt forces shall 
gather togothor for thi.s sorvico. Major-General 
Ijiimbcrt, this day, marched with a very considcrablo 
body of horse np to tho enemy’s rear. With tho rest 
of the horso, and nine regiments of foot, most of them 
of our old foot and horso, 1 am hasting np, and shall, 
by the Jjoi-d’s hqjp, use ovoiy diligoiioo.” LainlKnl 
and his horse, iqaking tho utmost bpood, got at the 
rear of tho Itoyalibts at Warrington, but did not 
attack them, having received sUingent orders to tho 
contrary from Crorawoll, whoso pfein was to drive 
Oifirlos farllior into tlio hoait oS England, and there 
to orn.sh him in liLs own iron onibiuco. Tho.plaif 
was life for execution by tbo time tho invading ai’my 
had roticliod 'Worcester. Hurrying on blindly thus 
far, tho king finni the north suddenly found Itiiiibolf 
hennnod «i hero ou all sides; there glistened swords 
in fiont, and swoids^at his flank, and swords, 
dense like a forest, in his ratr. Worn out with 
fatigue, and weaiy unto death, his own soldicis in- 
sisti don lostiiigat Worcester; and giving way to them 
and to Wttor necessity, f’haiies sat down auaiting his 
great foe, who was striding np from tho Bolder, tho 
ftatr of his name rolling before him like the thunder 
of battle, 

Cromwell arrived in sight of >V'ovccsfor on tho 
28tli of August, having marched by way of York^ 
Doncaster, Notlingbam, Coventry, and (Stratfm l, 
I'luhing all along Ids road the soldiers of the militia, , 
who flocked to liw standard with thcgi’catest alacrity. 
Thus, when. arriTjed at the Severn, tbo total forces 
under liis command, old and,rew^amountcd to nearly 
thi) ty .thousand,’ or. much above twiqp tho number 
fighting under tlie banner of Cjiarles. However, if 
numdriailly inferior, tho Ko^uijists had tho gioat 
* advantage of position. The city itself was a place of 
considerable strength, surrounded by walls and 
towers, to which had been added, in tho week pre-* 
ceding ^SinweU’s an’ival, a scries of extensive 
entrenchments, :raniii:i^ along the course of tho river, 
whidh maJte a amdenWi dt all but impossible. To 
mk the Uttor,' or to obmmenco a*jregulaf siege, 
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seemed nevertlxeless the onj-y tw<^ modes of aagrwion 
that could he ohosea, aad Clmrles flattered himself 
that either of tho two might result to his advantage, 
and that if the worst should happen, hb would have 
tirao<*o break through tho long fines of his-oppononts 
with his cavalry, and, loavihg his foot bonmd, be 
able to regain the Border. However, in (.saloulating 
thus, tho crowned youth of Scone left out of account 
that he was opposed by a general who was maSter of this' day 
tho art of war, and wnoso plans were as perfoot as' Worcester 
his genius was great. With consummate military 
skill, Cromwell threw a vast chain around Worcester, 
posaossinK himself oE^ovoiy’ path and road and bridge 
loading (<jaW‘ds the cti.y,ana, tho work accomplished, 
propar^ to a&l his find blow, „ Tho day fixed for it 
was tho 3rd of September, tlje anniversary of tho 
great victory at tho foofi. of ^ho Lammermoor Hills. 
iTio battle of Woroosj^r was to coinploto the battle 
of Dunbar. 

The contest began at three o’clock in tho afternoon, 
with the advance of Oonoral Fleetwood, cx)inmanding 
the vanguard of Cromwoirs army, from Upton 
towards Worcester. As at Dunbar, so liow again, 
tho watchword of Cromwell’s soldiera was “Tho Ijord 
of Hosts,” and steadily advancing under this ciy, 
they pushed uj) tho livor'sido, till coming in conlm^t, 
at Powick, near tho junction of tho Terao and the 
Severn, witli the outposts of tho Eoyalists. For nearly 
a quarter of an hour tiro latto stood their ground 
bravely, fighting under cover <'l’ th« thick hedges of 
tho district; but driven from one to the other, they 
at lost got into confusion, and ended by scampering 
off in a panic into the city. IVhilo entering it at tho 
soiith-wostcni gafe, another phase of tho fiittlo was 
being fought on tho CLustorn side of Worcester, eagerly 
ifratchod by Charles, who, avitli Lis staff and Scottish 
war council, ha<l posted himself at tho top of tho 
cathcdriilj out of roach of the fatal btillets that 
Were flying about thick aiid fast. Knowng that 
Cromwell himself was commanding the ultack from 
tho east, and fully aware tljat if it sucoeeded all 
would be lost, it was determined by the Royalist 
loaders, after tho engagement on tho river-bank bad 
lasted for neaily an hour, to issue foi-th from tho city 
on the side most threatened, and hazard ^ battle 
outside tho walls, uudei the protection of tho gunsof a 
lojgo tower, known as Fort Royal. The design was 
exeouled with much skill, but neither which, nor tho 
most imdaunteil valour of the Scots, availed the least 
* against tho fiei'co onset of Cromwell’s veterans. Before 
them the Royalists fell in masses, neither giving nor 
itscoiving quartet “ My lord-general did exceedingly 
hazard himself,”'Vroto an eye-witness, “riding up 
and do^vTl in tho midst of tho fire, a®d riding, himself 
in person, to tho eng^my’s/oot, to ofier thorn quarter, 
whereto they returned no answer but"shot." After a 
dev^orato struggle qf nearly two hours, Cromwell 
sraooeodod io driving,the Scots back into Worc«fetor, 
and thisn storming Fort Ro/al, and putting its garri¬ 
son of fiftoon hundred men to tho sword, ho turned 
^eir own guns uixm the fugitives. Heaped upon 
each other, with doatli and doBtruction*hsaailin| 
them from all sides, tho defeated Roysdists now ran 
for their lives in the wilA^t disorder, ^qre thag 
Uu-ee thou^nd.avere.ftl^ ajjd nearly a#the rest, 


wifii fhe oxcoptim of the . , ■ - 

made prisoners, “Indeed? tl:^^^fh.;bi^Ml''^<^lr3r 
glorious moroy,” tho lord-general re^M,, s*'tfea 
o’clock at night, to Hto Speaxer^of fhe 
mons. Cromwell added that lie was * .libftrde 

able to write,” but rejoiced in havii^ gap?^ 
victory “upon this day, being the 8id,of .Sk^tei^bser, 
remarkable for a mercy voutmsafed to our JOrces (m 
twelvemonth in Scotland.” Dunbar and 
had become two links in one great chain, 
ooimooted by the war-cry of “ The Lord of Hosts.” 

Charles msmaged to escape fiom Worcester, fore¬ 
most in putting lus own royal pemn in safety, and 
after many ingenious hidings succeeded in getting out 
of tho country, and back to his Dutch men^ ianct 
mistresses, very few of his deluded followers ^&red 
as well, those not slain on ^h® hattlo-field,’dr "WMe 
prisoners, falling a victim to the rage of tho Cpuntry 
pooiile, who killed them like ‘wild beast® wherever 
they wore foiind. Tho news of tho gieat vietoiy^ 
over the Seoteh. Royalisls created all through*" 
England the most intonso quthiisiasm, tho mom ‘ve¬ 
hement as following clo.so ‘rfpon the terrible panic 
engendered by tho first report of tho invasion. Tho 
House of Commons was hot behind in showing its 
gratitude to the groat loader to whom the victory 
uas dUo, and on the 8th of Soptombor a vote was 
passed, appointing four members of tho Council jof 
State to wait upon Cromwell, to iwosont to him the 
aoknowlotlgmoMfs of parliament for tho eminent ser¬ 
vice ho had rendered to tho nation. Besides convey¬ 
ing «their fervout thanks, tho commons instructed 
tlioir envoys to'jeprosent to the lord-gonprd that, 
since, by the blessing of Cod, tho enemy was totally 
defeated, and ifio state of allairs in fJio ndllb Wad of. 
a kind not to require lus own immediato presence 
in the field, *iie would rcsolvo to take such rest as 
might bo most conduedvo to his health, and for that 
phrpose select a I’csidonco within a few ‘miles of ‘ 
Wchtminstcr, in ordor that they might have the 
benefit of his nie-stsico fcnd advice in tho furtlxor 
sottlcmont of tlfo sftrahs of the Commonwealth., ThO 
four members bf tho cohndil of state, inehiding 
Bulstrodo Whitolook, imd John Lisle, keepers of the 
great seal, and Oliver St. John, lord chief justice, left 
Loudon tim day after their appointment, and caniie 
up with Cromwell, wending his way to the capitoT, 
a little beyond Aylesbury. They were receive by 
the victorious general, as recoidod by VVhitelook, 

“ with all kindticss ^ud respect, and after oorenjeaics 
and salutations passed, ho ruiie with them adrcis 
tho fieltjp, where Mr. "Winwood, the rnemhetr 
Windsor, met them with his hawks, and the, ih:^- 
gonbral,with the other gentlemen, went a Utfre'Sil^ 
of the way arhawking.' At Aylcsbmy, Orc^wcll 
and tho pgii liamontary commissioneiB "rested for Sk day 
and a night, “ having m^oh discourse as they supped 
|,^ togetherand on if’riday, the 12th of September the 
’loi-d-goneral made nis,triumphal entry into Iwmdqu, 
amidst the boundle'ss enthusiasm of the* pqpulftioo. 
AiLong the crowds that lined the streete the 
Bev. Ilug^ Peters, chaplain to Sir Thomas 
vrho whispered to hk noighhoux, a8'Oojn<w<»l^t^,,| 
*'“‘*“*ug by, f* That man wifi be king dt ‘ 

e reWauk eff the chaplain, n 
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.Man, &alf*8oldief lalf-divine, contained the ontepoken 
thdl^ht of thotssands of people. Indeed, it was im- 
pomble not to se^hat in the actual state of England 
it depended upon CrtSnwell alone to put the crown of 
the Stuarts on -his head, and not only to be king, but 
to bo king with inoM absolute po^or than the unfor- 
tnnale rulet who had paid the price of despotism in 
front of Whitehall. Having conqueind Ireland and 
oven-un Scotland, the victorious lord-general had 
consummated the subjection of the three kingdoms by 
the great day of Worcester, which he himself called 
“the crowning mercy,” and which, as many wein 
inclined to believe, could have no other sequel than 
that of putting on his Inow the royal diadem. The 
behaviour of Cromwell iminodiately after the gi'cat 
battle was not a little made to increase this belief. 
According to the narrative of the chief member of 
the Council of State, senior keeper of the Great Seal, 
the lord-general, soon after his tiiumphant entry into 
I^ndon, assembled a tfonforenco, or congress, of tlio 
loading political and militai-y porsqpages, for the 
•discussion of the impoitant question a«slo whether a 
moaarchical or a repuhycan government would bo 
most preferable for ii,a nation. In the words of 
Bulstrodo Whitlock, i* Upon the defeat at WoijM.«>ter, 
Cromwell desired a mooting with divers members of 
parliament, and some chief officers*of the army, at the 
Speaker’s house. And a great many being tliero, be 
■proposed to them, ‘That now tho old king being 
dead, and his son being defeated, ho held it mscessaiy 
to oumo to a sottlemont of the nation; and in older 
thereunto had re<picstod this meeting, that they 
together might considei and advise what vwus fit i« bo 
done, and to be piescntedf to tho parliament.’ ” The 
conversation now ensuing, as reporfed by the keeper 
of i4i9ili'eat SeaS,' was very remarkable. “ My lord,” 
'said tho Speaker, addressing Cromwell, “ this company 
wore most ready to attend your c-xoell*nco, ami the 
business you are pleased to propound to us is very 
necessary»to be consideied. God hath given marvel¬ 
lous buccoss to our forces under your command, 
and if wo do not improv# those morcies to some 
settlement., such as may bo to Cixl’s honour and tho 
giKMl of this Commonweal Ih, wo shall lie much blame¬ 
worthy.” 'ITion liulstrode Whitlock«himself, looked 
upon as one of the foremost loaders in pailiament, 
tBok the word. “It is a grout question, indeed,” he 
said, seeming to feci his way, and looking for 
giiidai^co to tho lord-genoial, who, as yot, had not 
^ven the least hint as to.his own o^iinions and 
wishes—“it is a great question, indeed, and not 
suddenly to he icsolvod. Yot it wore pity tlint a 
meeting of so many able and worthy persons as 
I see here slionld bo fniilless. I bhonld *liumbly 
offer, in tho first place, whether it he not reqnisit(?to 
be understood in what way this settlement is desired: 
whether of an absolute flepitblic or with any mixture 
• of Monarchy?” Tho lord-keeper was plam-spoken 
enough, and, his little speectffiuislmd, all eyes t.urned 
upon Cromwell, to discover “ what way this sottlemont 
is desired,” *ahd if there slidhld he, for his own 
benefit, “ any mixtui^ of Monarchy.” 

Cromwell hesitated not to reply td tho quohtion 
^indirectly put Ao him, but in a mann^ almost 
mocljing to the audience, and which loft his own in- 
voi.. ir. • • • 
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tontions as dubious ^ ever. “ M y 1 jqi d Coumiissioimr 
"WhitlocV’ he exclaimed, “hath put us tipou the 
right point; and, indeed, it is my moaning that we 
should .consider whether a republio or a mixed 
monarchical government will bo boht to In' settled. 
And if anything Monarehieul, then in whrui* that 
power shall bo placedT’ Having thus answeied a 
query by a query, tho lord-geueial let hu friends 
speak, evidently desirous that they, and not lie, 
should take tho initiative in tho fovlheoniing “ Settle¬ 
ment.” Tho Speaker of the commons and tlio wbolo 
of the lawyers present at the conference woio m 
fevour of somctliing “mixed monarchical,” tliongh 
Hoemingly not veiy clear in ^leir ideas as to, tho ' 
ingredients of tho mixture, wlmo most o^^iismililaiy 
men, “Levellers” aH of them, more dfffoss, had the 
coinage to tell Cromwoll to tho face that they pre- 
forrpd the republican s;jjfstenf of goxernniont nnadnl- 
terated. On tho loi-d chief justice lematking, “ It will 
be found that tho rnlo of thif nation w’ilhoiit some¬ 
thing (A' monarchical pow’cr will ho veiydifticultfobo 
setflod,” tloloifol Uosboioitgh broke out, pertinently 
“1 beseech you, jjiy loixl, why may not this, as wtell 
as other fiations, bo governed in the way of a 
republic?” 'rhe loid chief jnsfu'o had no reply 
ready to this biuiplo question, niien which Colonel 
Whalley, one of tho judges who had sat iqioii the 
liial of Charles I., came forwaid with the sliui]>on( 
oxolamation, “ I do not well understand matt,, rs af 
law, but it sooras to me tho host w'ay not to have 
anything of monprchieal power in the* settlcnient of 
our government.” It. was ini]K)s8ihlo for Ciomwell, if 
hoharlxmred roa'^ly any intention of pnlting iqion Ins 
head tho Clown of the Stuarts, not (osoetliathisohjcet 
would meet with tho determined i esfkt.a oc'e of t he oJiicf 
army leaders; and they being inliiiitoly untie pow.'itul 
and influential for tho momenl tliaii tliu men ..f tli<^ 
pa^iamentary " Kiuuj),” who liad long v^euMil to jilay 
any hut a Mihoidinato part in politicnl affairs, ho 
was all but feiced to curb his ambiiioii. Tn the 
meanwhile ho could console himself lliat, if not in 
name, ho was in n«Hty ijionareh of England, S.'otiund, 
and Ireland, invested with more substanti.il jiower 
than any raoiiaich that had ever homo the crown of 
the thieo kingdoms. 

Tho •om])leto suhjoetion of Scotland and Iieland 
was effected, in less than six mouths after llio httllo 
of Worcoslor, by. tho tioops whieli (jiomwell had left 
behind, without himself returning to eithei country. 
On tho I4th of Aiigmst, Iti.'il, llio iimiden foitiess of 
Stirling, which had never yet lioen t.ik( n, fell iiiidf r 
tho fioico assault of the veterans of Mnisfon Mu. v 
and Aasohy, and tlie national locoids, a,s well as tlio 
logalia of Scotland, wore pick.al Tip and sent to 
London as tropliies of conquest. All tlio members uf 
tho Committee nf Estates foqnd at ytiiimg, inelnding 
the old hero of tho Covenant, tlnfearlpf Jjoveii, Jiad 
to go .,t the same time as prisoners to the 'J’ower, and 
a uejv adrainistralion wa.s i^fltnted onliiel}’^ de- 
•pciidont upon the EnglislifCouncil of Sl.atc, or ivalher 
upon Cromwell. Dundee, the last siionghol.l in tho 
hands of tho Royalists, was taken by sform on the 
1 flit of SojjAftnher, and all the inhahit.uils put to tho' 
swmd: alter which further rosistanec ceased, cxc.cpt 
on the pat(t of some of ti elans in tlio noith, who 
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*<lai-od to withsftmd in their mfantain fastnesses the 
invincible swordw of the soldiers of the O<jminonwealth. 
To omb tlioho llighlandois, a long chain of military 
stations was drawn, by CromweH’s orders, across the 
country from Moray Firth to the Loch of Linnhe; 
strong citadels wore erected at Ayr, Leith, Perth, 
and Invomoss, and the English aimy was gradually 
roinfoi-ood to twenty thousand men. Sc(?(land, thus 
conquered, lost all the attributes of an indoDcndont 
nation. Throe weeks after the storm of Dundee^ 
which Bprc.ad infinite ten-or all through the northern 
kingdom, tlie House of Commons, on the demand of 
the Council of State, passed a vote declaring “ that 
ScCtlaiidi might and .^ould ho incorporatt'd into and 
become baiuvsmraonwealth with England, whereby 
the same government enjoyed ’by the good people of 
this nation, without kjng or House of Loras, may 
lie derived and communicated to the people of 
Scotland." i 

Somewhat more difficult than tlie conquest of 
Scotland was that of Ireland. Here it was- not 
merely, as in the former country, a strife for the 
overthrow of a political part 3 % but a deep_struggle of 
race and rciigioij, which gradually assumed ml the 
fttalures of a war of extermination on the part of the 
English invaders. Cromwell on evoryoccasion frankly 
expressed his resolve of driving the “ Papist ” Irish 
gut of Ireland, and filling tho country with Ei^lish 
or Scotch settlors, or, if they could not be had in 
sufficient numbers, French, Gorman, or Hutch Pixi- 
tostants; and in pursuance of this extraoitlinaiy 
plan, conception of the fiercest religious fanaticism, 
the war against the unfortunate natives was not long 
in becoming a v,ast carnage. After having reduced, 
with all but marvellous rapidity, Drogheda, Wexford, 
„Cork, Kilkenny, Cldhniol, and a multitude of smaller 
places, which gave him iKissossion of the whole of 
Leinster and Munslor, Croinwoll on departing left to 
his son-in-law tho wotk of conquering tho rest of 
Ireland, reserving to himself tho superior diiection of 
his civil and military policy. Iroton’s chief task 
now consisted in making hinliSelf master of Connaught 
and Ulster, the fomor entirely, and the latter province 
partly, in the hands of tho insurgents, rebels against 
English authority. Ho executed his oo^imission 
with great energy, displaying «x»nBidorablo military 
genius^ as well as diplomatic capacity, in fomenting 
dissensions uniong the natives. In a short campaign, 
while the Scots were fighting for tho Covenant and 
Charles II., he overran the greater part of tho west 
of Ireland, capturing all its strongholds, with tho 
exception of Limoriek. To the siege of this citjr, 
Ircton sat dow;i early in tho autumn of 1061, and 
after taking it by capitulation, on tho eve of a storm, 
prepared to push on to Galwa)^ <>But on the march 
thiuior he was seized' by fever,, the produce of 
fearful hardships he 'Irad undergone for several 
tnunths, which carried him off on tho 27th of 
Novembor. _ 

Tire death of Cromwell’s son-in-law and represen¬ 
tative encouraged tho Irish to umke another groat 
•effort for averting tho deluge that wqs sweeping 
over them, but it proved as fruitless art all their 
former ixrsrstanco. lioton’s jilace w.as .taken by 
General Flootwogd, .who, pf equal mili^y talents, 


i though loss political wisdom, continjtod his victosaotik 
1 cai-eer, till nr tho course of a ^ months he h&d 
trumplod down with iron heal tiro last is^nant of 
organised forces opposing him. Ni^rly, nil the’ 
armed Irish not perishing, in the field pwt to 
tho sword, or sent to the West” India settlements as 
slaves, while tho few that escaped with tlioi/ lives 
had to hide amidst bogs and mountains, whoro*they 
gathered round thorn hands of brigands, known as 
“Raporees” and “'rories”—tho latter appellation 
derived from the word “touniighim,” following for 
tho sake of plunder—to pursue for a short time 
longer a precarious kind of guerilla warfare. In tho 
meanwhile tho conquerors eng^ed upon the “ settle¬ 
ment ” of Ireland. Only Englimi laws were allowed, 
and only English immigrairts entrusted with the full 
rights of citizens; all Roman Catholics wore deprived 
of tho ufflcoB and dignities they held, and no 
“ I’apist ” was ^lormitted to reside within any garrison 
or market town, or to movomdVe'than a mile from His 
own Swelling* without a passport. Every meeting 
of four persons, net members of one household,, was 
declared a troasonablo asean-My, and tho carriage 
of ams, or more ijossossioni made a capital offenor; 
and, finally, all “suspected riersons” were ordered to 
be put in prisoT^, or to bo banished, or, at the 
discretion of the judges, to bo shipped off as slaves. 
To complete the corrquest of Ireland, arr “Act of 
Settlement" was passed by the House of Commons 
in August, 1()52, which confiscated tho property of 
all persons who had borne arms against tho parlia¬ 
ment, as well as of all persons who had not shown 
tluftnsolvos active supportrys of tho English supre¬ 
macy, the wholo#of whom wore not only dftprivod of 
their possessions, butordertsd to bo^transported from 
their homes to the wild districts west of the Sllannon,' 
Those jrassing tho Shannon boundary, even if only 
crossing tiro’river, might be put to death by tiro first 
settlor meeting thorn, like wild boasts eseais-d from 
their cages. Oliver Cromwell professed to liave tho 
most exalted objects in view in thus trampling upon 
and trying tCMixtorminafe a whole race; yet even the 
warmest ^mirers of the ajrgust hero of the Common¬ 
wealth must Irave grave doubts whothor his aims 
justified his' medns. 

Tho conquest of Scotland and Ireland had a grogt 
effect upon raising tho English nation in the eyes of 
f(4’cign sovereigns, and instilling in them a sinooro 
desire to keep in peace and amity towards tho new 
govornmont. Both tlid two great powers hitherto 
the warlike ojlironents of England, Spain and France, 
showed in many ways their inrolination to establish 
friendly intercourse with tho Council of State and j 
thp victorious general whoso sword was fast becom- ! 
rug a sceptre; and nearly all tho other princes of 
Euioiro, while ostentatiously professing abhorrence of ; 
tho exoextion of Charles I., made secret efforts to gain J 
the good will of tho mpn who had sent him to tho 
scaffold. But th^o was one exception in the case of | 
a state from whonj it was to be tho least expected, j 
that of tho r epublic of tho Netherlands. In throwing I 
off the heavy yoke of Stuart dciSjpotism, tho English 
had fought precisely the same battle as tho Hatch in 
their smx'tissfal oonibat against Spanish tyranrjy s but* 
IK 4 far fjom showing sym[)athy on this accounli th» 
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Ut<!^ rather oxHibited hatred on beholding a nation, 
Rtriviag to attain the same political and religious 
objeotB, acoompli&h ^eir task. Fixjm the very 
be^inniag of the civil war, the rulors of the' Dutoh 
republic supported tiie Voyal cause more than any 
otneagoVerfiment; they allowed Henrietta Maria to 
sou |ind pawn the Engludi regalia in their oobutry ; 
they assisted her to buy ships, arms, and warlike 
stores; and they even furnished her with soldiers to 
invade a nation stmggling for freedom as they had ' 
done. This hostile attitude reached its lioight after 
the death of Charles, when there occurred an event 
almost unhesi-d of in the intercourse Ixjtwccn civilized 
nations. Holding to the belief that all the antagonism 
hilherto shown by the Dutch govornnionl was duo 
more to the fact of the prince of Orange, the Stadt^ 
holder, or first magistrate of the republic, teing the 
son-in-law of Charles, flian to any base commercial 
(wlioy, envious of thtt rise of England’s power, the 
Cotwcil of State, immediately after tf^c dodthnof tlio 
*king, decided on desjMitching special envoy to 
Holland, with authj^rity to conclude an intimate 
alliance between the two countries. The person 
clioseu for this impottant office was J)r. Dorislans, an 
ominonl lawj’or, a native of the Netherlands, his 
selection being made on pnrixise (ft complimentary to 
iiis coimtrymcn. It was an ill omen for the^uccoss 
of the negotiation tliat the States General, tlio repre¬ 
sentative assembly of the United Provinces, presented 
themselves in a body to tho heir of Charles I., as 
soon 08 the report of the Whitehall execution 
reached Holland; however, tho English envoy started 
notwithstanding on Ins trrand, reaching the Hague 
at the end of A pril, J 049* Seeing the son of Jfonriotta 
MaTiStrid^ aboifu in pompous stylo at*the same place, 
'.calling himself King Cliailos II., Dr. Dorislaus 
modestly took up his quarters at an iiw, bent upon 
doing his work without any show or ceremony. lie 
hnd^beeif there about a week, prcsc-nting his cre¬ 
dentials, when, on the evening of tho 2nd of May, he 
sat down to supjKsr at a public taJile, accomjianicd by 
a, few friends. During tho repast tliS door opened, 
and six persons, heavily annod, and tkoir faces hidden 
by maslw, entered the room. One of them, politely 
addressing tho bystanders, begged them not to disturb 
Ibomsolves, while tlie othcis laid hands upon the 
English amliassador, pulled him from his seat, and 
hacW him to piec^es with ihoir swoi-ds. Leaving 
the house, the murdercra loudly boasted of their deed, 
declaring that it had liecn committed by command, in 
retaliation of the execution of Cfiarlos I. Tho hone- 
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retaliation of the execution of Charles I. Tho hope¬ 
ful son of Henrietta Maria had chosen to inaugurate 
his so-called reign by an assassination. 

The nows of the murder of Di'. Dorislaus crofted 
the greatest indignatimi *11 over England. It Was 
resolved instantly by the* commons to jnake the 
royalists of tho sham court at tho Hague answerable 
for the foul deed, while a vofe was fiassod at the same 
time settling a state pension uporf the family of tho' 
assassinated envoy, and orderirife him a public funeral. 
The latter took plate in Westminster ADboy, attended 
by all the members of parliament, tho Council of 
State, the judges, and an immense conoourse^f people, 
whcBO words aiM attitude proclaimed tho deep .resent¬ 
ment felt ag^st tho men who had commfUod the 


murder, as well as tTie.government under whose pro¬ 
tection they lived. Very little w'lts done by tho 
Dutch authorities towaids discovering tho assassins 
and bringing them to due punishimeit; and allliough 
the ambas^or of the republic in Lonrlo* was 
iustruotod to doclaro flio logict of his niasttivs for 
what liad^happenod, it was felt on all hands that tliis 
was a mere diplomatic pretence, and that to pumsli 
the otft-rage, and tho more and more hostile action of 
tho rulers of the United rrovinces, a war would ho 
necessar 3 ^ Matters wore fast drifting in this ilhection, 
wlicn an unforeseen event postponed for a wdiilo tho 
drawing of tho sword. On tl*o Clli of NovcqjlK-r,' 
1050, 1’rineo William of Orange, sou-in-l*^# ChaiIcs 
1., died of tho small-pox, at the oarly^^^f twenty- 
five ; and \yith him pciished not only the leader of 
tlio/aetion most Iiostilo Jo Ih# I'higlish tommouwoaHh, 
hut tho man in whom ccnteri'd tho monarchical aspira¬ 
tions of tho trading aristocrsS'y and tho ultras in 
churclwand shjjte. Tlio prince of Orango died child¬ 
less and thougli a few days after his decease his 
widow gave hivtl^ to a son—famous in timo.s to corfie 
as Williafa Ilf. of England—his family ceased to 
have any influence, thus c«abliiig<tlio leaders of the 
democratic party in Holland, wlio had always been 
waging war against the house of Orange, to recover 
once more their ascendancy, which they pnKdaimod by 
entirely abolishing tho office of Stiultholder. 'J’he 
revolution thus ofToctod encouraged the Council of 
State, acting nniJiT tho impulse of (''romwell, (o bring 
forward a grand^ projio,sal, one of the loftiest iu con¬ 
ception ever threwn out by English stafosmen. It 
was nothing less than a plan for the incorporation of 
tho United rrovinces of tho Nctlfoilands will) tho 
Englisli Uommonwealth, and ilu^formation thciehy of 
an all-powerful rcjuiblio, tho chunqnoii of rioted 
taqtism and liberty against the w'oild. 

To give becoming dignity to tlio omha.ssy cairying 
so important a proposition, Cromwell fixed upon his 
friend Oliver St. John, lord chief justice, anil one of 
the loadii^ morobors ijf tho Council of State, as the 
chief roprosentalive of tho Comraonwcaltli, and tlio 
latter, having accepted tlie appointment, left England 
at riie beginning of March, Acconqianicd by 

a suite (Jf forty gcuUemon, liesides nunieious atbmdants 
and servants, tlliver St. John entered the Hague in 
state, well received by tho uppei cliwacs, upon whom 
tho brilliant viotoi ios of tho English .inuics in Ijelatnl 
and Scotland wore making a deep iiiqircshion. How¬ 
ever, the first interview of tho loid chief justice with 
the principal membera of the States Gcncial, who fir 
the luomout cariicd on tho governnicnt of the United 
I’rovincoH, went far to show that Iffts mission would 
prove, as far a.s i^ substance went, an entire faihne. 
Already a reaction was talyng pla(!P in tho country 
against tho demoei-atic jiaity who hail seized the 
reins of power; and tho adherents oi tlio bouse of 
OiU/iigo being.still very numuivus, and jealousy and 
hatred of the rising jR-osiionry and influence of 
England gioat among tho mercantile pqiulation, 
noting else was possible than that, the oUei-s miida» 
Uy Crom^li sliould be refused. This was done on* 
tho outset with polifi^ess. hopes being held out by 
the negotfators acting on I half of t he States General 
that if not all, at lesSt sotnc of tho pi for an 
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allianoH with iHo fTommomvoaMt niiglit hogrimtod; 
but aa lime vreiit on, the English ambassador saw 
plainly that the men with whom ho was doaling 
wore not acting in good faith, and ho therofore deemed 
it hwt to retire from his post, the more so as the time 
fixocrby parliament for the * duration of the negotia¬ 
tions hod already elai:)sed. Hut he was not allowed 
to leave without fresh affronts being hofciMjd upon 
him and the nation ho represented. The popnJaco at 
the Hague, excited by men of tlie Orange fusion and, 
others inimical tp England, pursued tl»o miilo of the 
ambassador whenever (hey showed themselves in the 
streets, broke the windows of the hotel whore Oliver 
St. Joh(j'U?<^taken up^his residence, and oven insulted 
him openl,^^. the streete, while a follower of the 
Stuarts on ono occasion made' an attempt upon his 
life. It was in vain lift demanded rcdrdss from the 
leaders of the government, 'lliey professed them¬ 
selves powoiless agaii'..it the mob; and on his insisting 
to obtain the protection duo to all acknowledged 
envoys of sovereigns and states, wont so far as to con¬ 
fess that the people of the United Provinces, in its 
majority, was bitterly hostile to' England. 'I’lioy 
might have added that it was an liostihty spring¬ 
ing from the meanest sources that could possibly 
sway the conduct of nations, and in saying this 
would have spoken no more tlvan the tnitli. There 
j^pw remained for the lord chief justice but one other 
act to acoompli.sh, which was to take his farewell 
audience, lie obtained it on tlw 20th of June, having 
resided tliree months in the Notherla'nds toacco 7 np]i.sli 
a most nohl,e and exalted object, and'got'in return for 
his efforts sc-pm and insult. The great di’eam of 
CromwplI to seok,chanipions of icligious and political 
liberty among a people of liuckstors and moneylenders 
rvas nothing, and cuiSld be uotiiing, but a dream. 

Neither Cromwell nor any of his friends know 
much of tjie character of the Dutch people wlien 
planning tlioir grand scheme for a union of the two 
countries; but Oliver St. John liad Icanit {wmething 
during the three months ho lived in Holland, and the 
experience was not lost upon Him. Aware that 
nothing but material success could ever makn an 
impression upon the men with whom lie was negotiat¬ 
ing, and that even the slight chock which thOjEnsh'^h 
arms had received in (he failviro to take Stirling in 
the first assault had contributed to his offers being 
spurned, he gavr vent to his feelings in a veiy 
plain speech, delivered before the Stales Cencral at 
nis farewell audience. “ I perceive,” he exclaimed, 

“ that your High Mightinesses are awaiting (ho issue 
of affairs in Scotland, that you may logiilate yoipr 
carriage to our government accordingly, and for that 
reason you have slighted the generous oyortuies 
with which wo wore charged. K was foreseen by 
smne members of otjr parii^mont, who dissuaded from 
this emljassy, advising that we sliould first finish our 
war,with Scotland, and then expect your represen¬ 
tatives on our shores. ''But.^as far as I was conconied,, 
I thought more honourably of 3 * 011 . I was wrong; 
and I now confess that these cautious advisers under- 
ostood you better. Take rny word lor 4, howevqf, 
OUT Scottish campaign will soon bo terujinaW as our 
warmest fi iends could wish, and you will tjum repent 
your having so light!/ tjeated the proposals wo 


^havo made.” Oliver St John, afi&r rolaraiJi§ to 
England, did all in his power to jsverse the friendly 
xjolicy which ho and his colleagues had been so much 
inclined to follow towards Holland; and by his advice 
a measure was adopted by parliament intended to 
wound the trading republicans of the Lftw.Countries 
in their most vulnerable part, namely, their purses. 
.The people of Holland had got rich through acting 
as the general carriois of Europe and of the civilized 
world, interchanging the produce of distant countries, 
sending ships from pole to pole, bartering the 
spices of Iho south against the furs of the north, 
keeping staples of merchandize for every nation, and 
claiming a toll and profit upon all. To reduce this 
profit to a considerable extent, it was only necessary 
that the English nation, fust becoming ono of the 
wealthiest of Europe, as well as the most powerful, 
should withdraw her custoin<j and it was this Oliver 
St. John sought to accomplish by a statute, famous 
for all times iis the “ Navigation Act.” It was laid 
before the commons on the 5th of Augnst, a mon(h 
after the retifm oftholoid chief justice from Holland, 
and passing without delay^ .proved an immediate 
blow, gi eater oven than expected by the originator, 
to thd Dutch carrying trade. Thu simple piovisions 
of the Navigation Act wore, fiit>t, that “no goods, 
the pr,fjdueo of Asia, Afiii'a, or Ameiica, shall bo 
imported into (his countiy iu ships which aio not the 
pr<,porty of England, or its colonies,” and, secondly, 
“that no jiroduce or manufacture of an 3 ’ part of 
Europe shall he imported unless in ships (lie pro¬ 
perty of IJngland, or of the countiy originating such 
proHuco or manufac(uio.” , 

The passing cpfr the Navigation Act, comhig in the 
wake of the battle of W'ortaister, Just li^stimixiy of 
the immense strength of the Commonwealth, lironsed 
the rulers of the United rrovinces to an extraordinary 
dcgiee, and throwing aside all their former haughti¬ 
ness, tiiey now pressed eageily* forward to^^rasp the 
hand offoied to them in luin a few months heforo. 
Eaily in Sejitcmbor, 1051, a letter, full of humility, 
offering friendship,* union, and everything else, was 
addicssed by the States Cejicral to the Jlouso of 
Commons; and three months after, lowards the close 
of the year, .laiiics Catz, tlio foremost political leader 
of the deraowatic party in the Ncthei lands, and wljo 
had filled the ofiico of (Jiand I’ensionary, or first 
magistrate of the republic, arrived iu London with 
two other ambassadors to resume tlio treaty broken 
off in Juno by the (le]iaituro of the English envoy 
from the llagiie. In liis iutioduetory audience, Cute 
spoke in the most eoiiciliafing terras ‘of the desire of 
his govo'Tinient to bo on a friendly footing with the 
Council of State, regretted the delay that had taken 

I daco in accepting the propositions brought by the 
Old oiiief justice, and fiftally ollbred to conclude 
imiuodiaiely, awaiting the foim.ation of a union be¬ 
tween the Commonwoallli and the United I’rovinces, 
a league, offensiv^ and defensive, between the two 
coira^i ies. But it, vs^gs loo late. At the moment 
when the Dutch auihassodois weio presenting them¬ 
selves before pirliamoiit, propai eh to do the utmost 
to engage England into an alliance, war had already 
been prodlaiunsl, if not directly least iu acts, 
^jfiinstljitir country. Thionghtho exertions mainly 
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of piiver St. whoso former tsl miration of tlio 
'Btarmch little re m blio of traders and fishermen that 
had grown up ^ ti^p marches at the mouth of the 
Khiae seemed all at once changed into bitter hatred, 
letters of marquo had begn issued in favour of Several 
mercliants yho complained of ill-treatment from the 
govdhnnent of the United Provinces; and wliile Catz 
and* his brother envoys were yet talking, Englioh 
privateers were flying up and down the Channol to 
pounce upon Dutch merchantmen, freighted with 
the rich prciduoe of southern climes. In the coui-so 
of a few months eighty trading vessels l>elonging to 
the Netherlands wcio brought into the Thames, and 
before the last had come, lJio envoys of the republic 
had gone homo, Avith sonow in their hearts. England 
once more, after a long lapse of time, was ontoring 
upon a great naval war. 

It was an undertakii^ of no little boldness on the 
paj’t of Cromwell, and the men who with him and 
iftider him gnidod thesdestiiiios of the Commonwealth, 
thu8 suddenly to oonfionl a powo» claiming the 
sovereignty of the seas. Woild-cjmraa*iding as wore 
thb sncoos.scs achieved hji^tho host of armed lucu that 
had sprung into oxistenao to dofciit roy.il altwdutistn, 
England yet remained weak and almost insignifiuivnt 
upon the ground that had once been her favourite 
hattle-fiold, and of which Nature seemed to have 
given her the command. The last reinnantfof the 
fleet created hy Elizabeth lay rotting in the Thames 
and Medway, and the sea-kings that had defeated 
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the Great Armada were desid and gone, leaving no 
suocessors behind. Liko#all else, the navy, once tlie 
pride and glory of tho nation, hod fallen to wreck and 
rain under tho Stuarts, the most despicalno race of 
kings that ever held tho scebtro oj^a proud and noble 
people. Op the other hand, tho* Dukh fleet of war* 
had risen to tlio highest statebf fcificiency during the 
same time that the English had fellen to tho lowest step 
of decay. The sailors of iho United Provinces had taken 
the place of the» Elizabethan sea kings; thqjf had conic 
to oul themseJvos, and in reality were, lords of tho 


world upon the ocev^, their flag waying triumphaut 
upon the highroads of tho sea, and the names of their , 
commanders words of power in the most distant 
regions. One name, above all others, had grown up 
to tho highest pinnacle of fame, that of Martin 
Harportzoon Van Tremp. The son of a captain of 
a small vessel. Van Tiofiip,born in 1597, was brought 
up on thq sea; and his father having been killed in 
an ongagomont with an English cruiser off the coast 
of Ginuca, ho imbibed an intense hatred fur the nation 
’ aiming to dispute the supremacy of his own country 
on tho ocean. After distinguishing himself greatly 
in tho oontost with Sjiain, defeating successively three 
fleets equipped by Philip lV.,»Van Trompwaaap'' 
pointed, in 1650, to the cliicf «ommand 4 ^ 5 iiB wholo 
Dutch navy, under the title of vice-ad(!uraT. Although 
a prominent momlior of tho Orange party, to which 
ho attached himself ma^ly bofjauso of thoir hostility 
to England, tho jxiwors of Van Tromp wore inoreawxl 
after the death of Prineo WillSini and tho extinction 
of Ihosiffioo of Sladtholdor, his influonoe and renown 
loa&ing to hisoeitig appointed head of tho Council of 
tho Admiralty. Jn this council, or board of govern¬ 
ment, wii* vested the supremo diroclicm of tho 
maritime affairs of the Netherlands, to such an ex¬ 
tent that they could act independout of tho assembly 
of tho States General, the eoncontration of authority 
thus obtained, though adveiso to repuhlioun prin¬ 
ciples, being deemed indispensable to maintain intout 
tho bulwark of tho nation. His nomination to the 
high post haviiig made Van Tromp virtual arbiter 
of peace or .way, ho lost not a moment in deciding 
for tho latter, much (gainst tho wishes of tho majority 
of tho members of his govorriment, who, having tho 
jii.aterial interests of the pioplo tft hoirt, ardently 
desired to remain in friciidsli^p with England. Jly 
a decision of tho tJouncil of Admiralty, come to i*i 
Etibruary, 1652, a fleet of one hundred and fifty armed 
ships was ojdored to be fitted out for tho ensuing 
summer, and although tho Slates Genoial disapproved 
tho stop,«it was earned out nevertheless. To Imrry 
matters still further to a crisis. Van Tromp put 
himself at the head of a squadron of forty ships at 
tho ('ominoiicomont of May, and wont sailing to tho 
Doavus. As yet tho English and Dutch republics 
were immiaally at peace with each other, hut little 
faileil to kindle the flame of war, and Van Tromp 
was detoi mined to apply tho torch. 

There were not wanting gi’ounds for coming to a 
collision. Since tho time of Elizabeth, the English 
govonnnent had cl.iimod tho right, which had 
generally been submitted to, that the bliijis of other 
tuitions should stuko the flag before its own, Aviieii 
passing thiough tho Cliauncl, or tho Sb-called “narrow 
seas." Being a mere matter of courtesy, not at all 
infringing upon their pocuiiiaiy interests, dourest to 
them of all others, tho DutJjb h^ hitherto made no 
objooliou to concede the demand; bul Admiral Van 
Tromp, on sailing for the Straj^t^bf Dover, determined 
to make it a point of dispute, atfd, if possible, a com¬ 
mencement for hostilities, in both of which he suc¬ 
ceeded to the extent of his desires. The fleet of th|^ 
Coramoiysbalth, consisting of not more than twenty 
small vessels, under the command of Eobert Blake, 
colonel c*f a regiment of h.jj*se during the civil ww, 
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and roconfcly ?ipjv)intod “ Sea Gcreral,” was lying at 
nnclior in the Downs when Van Troinp approootied 
with, his forty ships, on tho 19th of May, and sailed 
at oiKiO right into tlie midst of it, under Iho pretence 
of being driven onward by stress of weather. The i 
c::cuRe.was accepted, hut at the same time the Dutch 
(wlmirnl was summoned to lower his flag as nsual before 
the English, which lie refused, declaring Ijo had no 
orders from the Council of the Admiralty of the 
United Provinces. A second summons followed 
quickly in the wake of the first, to which Van Tromp 
reidicd by ranging bis squadron in biittlo order, and 
j)ouring a broadside into Blake’s flag-ship. The 
nocesjsary oonsequencovwae au action which, continued 
for four ended in tho flight of tbo Dutch, who 
laid one sliipTaken fiom them and another sunk, and 
did not stop in thoir retreat till getting to the Texel. 
It was thofiist time Vait Tromp liad been made to 
fly on his native elopent; bo had driven all tho 
(i(lmiral8 of Spain and Franco before him, and was 
defeated now' by an English colontd of dragoonA 

Tlio victory, due to nothing but the undaunled 
biavery of the men under Blake’s,command, young 
sailors but old soidiors, who inverted a11*tho rules 
of naval warfare at,' hitherto understood by storming 
ships like fortressos. and falling upon tho enemy as in 
a csivaliy charge, created tho greatest enthnsiasm all 
through England, but an equal desjKiiidonoy in tho 
United Provinces. However, thoro was a wide con¬ 
flict of opinion in tho latter country as to the stops next 
to bo taken. Tho people, warlike and proud of their 
dearly-bought indopciidence, were ejaraouring for a 
eontiniidtion of hostilities, to wipe out tho disgrace 
of thoir flag, while tho upper classes and leading 
political men, having a deeper stake in tlio coiu- 
lucreiiil prospoiity of,',hc republic than the mass of 
tfi'oir fcllow-oilizens, haik an oppcisito view, arguing 
tliat a jirolonged contest with England, kindred jn 
race, in institutions, and in religion, would bo unwise 
to tho highest degroo, resulting, even if directly suc¬ 
cessful, in nothing, clso but tho fresh aKrt ndaiicy 
of tho great Homan.^Ja'holio,powers of Euiopo and 
of that Rjiirit of desp^^jsni qnd of repression which 
(>ver had been, and proltj|il ly would long continue to 
ho, the direst fno of thtf qation. The latter view, 
by far Iho highest and liiost. statesraanliko, pitvailed 
at once m tho States General; and littlo more than a 
w’ook after tho news of tho naval on -ounter between 
Van 'Proinp and Blak<> Jiod reached the JJague, it was 
resolved by them to send a new amlmsador to 
England, insti acted to apo]ogi>e for what had 
occurred, and to offer fu'sh terms of peace and amity. 

In order to show in a stiildng manner tho import-* 
«nee attached to**tho mission, tho rulers of the re¬ 
public selected .as their roprosontati'vo in the negotia¬ 
tions with tlio Commonwealth the fiighest dignitary 
of the state, Adiiau^Pauw, Grand Pensionary of the 
Ujiifod Pioviifccs. Panw arrived in London early 
in tlune, 1652, loss thSi^threo weeks after tho engage¬ 
ment in tho Downs, and on tbo eleventh of the month 
hiid his first audience with the Council of State. In 
hw address he roprusented tho naval combat that liad 
t&kon place as an “nnlucky chance,” “un-* 

happy acoidi’rit,” Uirowing tho blame of it'oqnally 
upm Van Tromp and Blfjike, but adding tlfiit- there 


was nothing his government had mbre at heart tl^ 
that what had thus occurred shouM M wholly laid 
aside and forgotten, or treated <as a thing, ihat had 
ne'ver happened. Ho moreover proposed that all 
further hostilities should bp instantly shined on 
both sides, and that the treaty of uniwi^ fiUamco 
should bo proceeded with, consenting in the mtean- 
wliile,. in the name of tho States General, that Hie 
honour of the flag of England should be paid strictly 
in tho manner desired by the Council of State. _ It 
"was almost impossible for a government reacting 
itself to go further in solf-bumiliation; but it was 
not enough for the rulers of the Commonwealth. 
They had begun to taste of tho sweets of victory in 
a new form, and they now yearned for mOTO. -If 
a colonel of dragoons had beaten the most renowned 
admiral living in a sea fight, what might not' a 
general do ’ , 

But it was not mere vain consideration of glory 
that incited tho action of Cromwell and his friondet. 
Complex as were tho motives of the men whose 
arms and whote brjiins had npsot tho throne of tho 
Stuarts, aud outrooted dospofistm all had one hi^h 
object in common, which was tlio greatness of Eng¬ 
land. And they saw that for Eiiglaud to bo truly 
groat it was an indispensable nooossity that she should 
be sovereign upon tbo seas, and seeing ibis tlioy 
prepared to wiostle for tho sovoroignty. Therefore, 
in replying to the address of tho Grand Pensionary, 
tho Comicil of State, speaking in the name of the 
commons, took a lofty tone. They said that, com¬ 
bining what had passed on tho 19 th of May with tho 
groab maritlmo preparations that had been going on 
for months in yio United Provinces, with tho 
notorious protection given to the bitter encmiijp^of 
tbo Commoiiwoa'ltli, they oxmld not cmlsent to f<r.‘givo 
aud forget tbo cuiuliat in tlio Downs as a simple 
“unhappy aefoident.” It would bo nocessary, tho 
Council stated, to guard tlio nation of England from 
a similar outrage hereaftor, and tbo nogritidtions of 
tbo treaty of peace could not bo resumed till tho 
wound inflictoi^had been healed. In tho meanwhile, 
till this was done, they^iad to seek, as occasion offered,, 
reparation for the wrongs airerfdy suffered, as well as 
security for tho future. To tliis stem commnnication, 
amounting to^ little loss than an open challenge 
fur a renewal of hostilities, the Grand Pensionary* 
made a humble rejoinder, proffering fresh ajiologies 
for the past, and inquiring to know what was tho, 
"reparation” demanded by the Council of 8tato. 
The reply was* that,the matter might form the sub- 
joct of a s[iociaI treaty, but that preparatory to it the 
States General would have to pay a compensation for 
tho expenses and losses sustained by the Common¬ 
wealth through the hostile proceedings of the Uhited 
Fiovinces, the damages of which had been calculated 
to repreBoi},t the sum of one million six hundred and 
eighty-ono thousand eight hundred and sixteen pounds 
sterling. On reporting this message to his government 
\he ambassador at Ince received letters recall, the 
demand of tho milUcAi dhd a half having touched the 
rulers 6f tho Netherlands in their tonderost feelings; 
and on the 30th of June Adrian Pauw took nis 
farewell afldieuoo of tlie Council of State. A week 
after, on the 9th of July, a proolamatidn was isssod 
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by. ]^arliainent 'declaring war against the United 
^Tjinoes. TK^ocnment, enoraerating the causes 
which brought me .Conunonweallh to grasp the 
swoid, as last appeal to justice, dwelt chiefly on the 
facts that the pretondof to the English crown had 
been long nndor the open protection of the Dutch 
goTCS'nmenf; that the expedition against Scotland 
had, been fitted out at the Hague; that tho States 
General had been cul|)ably remiss in punishing the 
murderers of Dr. Donlaus; that they had connived 
at the indignities put upon Oliver St. John, that' 
thoj^ had fitted out one hundred and fifty ships of wai' 
whjle peace negotiations were yet pending; and that 
blood had been shed in a most unjustifiable manner by 
tho attack of Admiral Van Tromp upon the English 
fleet in the Downs. In conclusion, the proclamation 
declared that for tlie issue of their cause parliament 
now depended, not on efiy policy or stren^h of men, 
but upon the goodness and assistance of God. 

• I'ho war commencsd, immediately after tho issue 
^ of the proclamation, with extiaoidinafy energy. Sir 
George Ayscough, a veteran of tlio ciril war, who, 
like lllake, had turued ^readily and genially from a 
horse captain to a sliip’s^captain, had just returned to 
tho 'ITiames fiom a eruise in tho West Indie8,sduriug 
whiol) he had conquered Baibtidoos; and to strengthen 
his little fleet Cromwell ordered ti certain number of 
fixit soldiers to bo drafted fi om every regimeiA in tho 
■army for naval service. Five hundred men were 
shipped immediately in this manner, and brought at 
onco into action, Ayscough, in leaving the river, 
falling in with a fleet of forty Dutch merchantmen, 
escort^ by four men of-war. In a short bi^tle, 
fought iji the novel English fashion of the soldieis 
storming tlrn euemy’s ships, treating them like mere 
w(foll(ip fd)"tresA;8 somewhat insecure their foiinda- 
. tion, tlio Dutch were utterly defeated, oue third of 
them being captured or destroyed, and tfce rest forced 
to fun on the French coast, wiioro most of them wore 
wrecked? In the meantime, while Ayscough was 
executing cavalry chargiis in the Channel, Blake, 
looking foi prises fnrtlioa nortli, foil in, midway 
l)Otwcon tho coasts of SootlimcU and tliS Kothoi lands, 
with a fleet of six Iwndrcd herring busses, richly 
laden, and protected by twelve meiwof-war. Attack¬ 
ing tho latter at onco with fierce impetuosity, ho 
captured nine of tho ships and san*k throe, after 
which, taking possession of the cargoes of tho fishor- 
mon, ho sent lho7n home, with the advice to take to 
grow cabbages and make chotiso, instead of venturing 
upon tho high seas, tlie property of the Common¬ 
wealth of lingland. , 

The extraordinaiy boldness of tho proceedings 
of both Ayscough and Blake roused the T)utch to 
frantio wrath; and thinking of nothing but retalia¬ 
tion, tho renowned admiral of the republic rushed 
forth fipm the Toxel, taking with him eighty of 
the largest mon-of-war, together with ten*fire-ships. 
He first wont in search of iSft George Ayscough, whom 
ho met in -^e Downs, quietly at atoohor, watching for* 
goodly ‘prizes in tbe sliape o^ spice-ladon Indiamen 
returnitm to Amsterdam. An engagement seemed im¬ 
minent, Wt at tho moment Van Tiomp was making 
his preparatioaB for it, a dead calm came (^.followed 
by fa south-wtsterly gale, which drove back 


into the Nortli Sea., Being hci-o, he, rdfeolved to fall 
upon Blake tefor© going back to tho Channel, loudly 
expressing his determination to annihilate rash 
intruder upon the seas, who had dared to treat 
citizens of tho “ocean republic” wiUi so much 
contumely. But Blake, after dispersing tho fleet of 
fishing busses, jbad captured two Dutch inerchanituen, 
and sear(Jhing for moi’e, hatl gono to tho Orkney 
Islands, expecting some valuable cargoes to float into 
his wHy in that neighbourhood, while endeavouring 
to got homo by rounding North Britain. After some 
search, Van IVomp came up with Bjako between tho 
Orkneys and Shetlaiids; but again, while proceeding 
to attack, tho elements tamed against him. A fo^ful' 
storm arose, which, ^ttoring*bis shij^jp,#! direc¬ 
tions, compelled hiirs to retreat; auomstead of tho 
ninety sliips with which he had, loft, ho only brought 
for^' back to Arasterdjjm. •Airived hoiu, the same 
populace who but a few months bt^foro had worshipped 
him as a demigod, publicly homed him in tho streets, 
while the government dopi ivod him gf liis oiSces and 
difjnities. In the.eyes of cvoiy Dutch patriot Van 
Tromp’s offcnco% wore unpardonable, no victory 
having bifin gained, and all the herrings lost. 

Their anger did not incline the vepnblicans of tho 
Ijow Countries to prosecute hostilities with less energy 
than before; and a new fleet having been fitted out, 
it left tho Toxol at tho beginning of September. To 
the chief command of this aimamont, consisting «f 
sixty-four ships of war of the largest size, tho States 
General ap^infad Cornelius Do Witt, memboi of one 
of tlio most illusjrious families of tho United Provinces, 
while under him, as lieutenant, served Micliol Adrian- 
zoon De Ruyter, considered jpferiur to no sea. captain 
of the ago, except Van Ti^mp. * On tho 28 th of 
September, the Dutch fleet,, sweeping giandly up 
tho (’hannol, hove in sight of Blake’s bqn.idion no*' 
tlig South Foreland, and a few shots having bepii 
exchanged on both sides, preparations wore made for 
a goiioral battle. But at this moment dissensions 
broke oat between De Witt and De Buyter, the 
fiirmor desiring an imiupdiato combat, and tho latter 
coimsolling a Miurt postponoraent, to bring nji several 
ships that wore lagging in the rear. While tho 
Dutch admirals were uis|)uting, Blako fell ujwu them, 
and after a few Uouis’ fight drove them back with 
great loss as far a.s tho mouth of the Scheldt. Tho 
defeat caused a fresh uprising of the mob of 
Amsterdam, and the w'eathorcock of ^lopular favoui 
swinging round onco moTO, De \\ itt and De liuytoi 
were condemned as Van Tromp liad been before, and 
the latter reinstafetl in jx)wor, tlici'o being no other 
tuan of noto to take liis jdace. This time, to romii 
the disgrace of his former failni-esVtho old sea hero 
went to work with the utmost skill as well as caution, 
and stealing up to tho Downs, succeeded in ^ronneing 
upon the English fleet by suipi'iib, of defeating Blake, 
and (ki\ ing him up tho Thames, as for as Gravesend. 
Frond of this victory, the SMof General fcdlowed it 
up by declaring the whols of Ei^land under blockade, 
while Van Tromp, as an insult to tho Commonwealtb, 
put up a broom at tEo masthead of his ship, and kept 
Sailing up and down the Straits of Dover, docIarin|; 
he woula sweep tbl> English for ever from the seas. 
But th^ “for over” wu^'v lasted two months. 
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Having been relhinod far the whiter tnonths in the 
harbours of the Thames and the Medway, Blake 
came ont again early in Pebrnary, 1663, with seventy- 
nino sail, and on the 18th of the montli fonned a line 
rig) it across the Oliannel, between Portland Bill and 
Oupe La Jloguo, to offer battfe to Van IVomp, who 
was coming up sowthwanl, in charge of a homoward- 
bonnd Boot of three hundred merchantman. The 
fight lasted all day, without any decided suecj^ss on 
either side, and was renewed on the 19th, the 20th, and 
the 21st of Febriiaiy,thc navies of the Commonwealth 
and of the Dutch republic hanging together, drifting 
^with the tides, and struggling for supremacy, like 
^monsters of the sea erfg^ged in death combat. But at 
last, on^Rc5Si::vth d.iy of the battle, British pluck 
and dining carried everything 'l)efore it. Though 
detoriiiined to hold out ^to the utmost, Van Tromp, 
having .seen eleven mcn-of-war and thirty mcrchant- 
mou captured bcfoio hiV eyes, found himself compelled 
to letioat, to save the rest, and taking advantaj^o of a 
d.nk night ahd favourable winds, her fled j'recipi- 
(ately towards the mouth of the‘Maas. No Dutch 
admiral over aftet put up the broom'‘at the jnasthoad. 

Viiitoiious at homo and abroad, the Commonwealth 
at this moment Boomed fiimly established, and yet 
Ihoio -was approaching a ciisis in its fortunes. 
Sucteessful in eveiy enterprise as had *hecn the 
goveiiuncnt founded on the i-uins of the throne of 
('fniiles I., lliero w'as in reality a great source of 
weaknohs at the veij’ base of it, in the defectiveness 
of its legal title. 11 was not only tlAit the House of 
Comm<in.s, in which was vested the supretne power of 
the realm, was no strictly representative assembly, 
but merely the paft of one, a “Bump parliament," as 
it wasexpioRsively called; but oven considered as the 
fraction of a body m^atod by the nation, it did not 
lefluct the popular will, nearly half a generation 
having clajised since its membere had been elected. 
'I'lio fiibric was manifestly held together only, and 
kept in all the outwaid appearances of life and 
strougtii by the matchless power and genius of a 
single mau, yet this man again was invested with no 
visible maik of high aulluirity, and in an altogether 
uncertain jiositiou. Though without Cromwell 
neither tlio '‘Kniup parliament,” nor its executive 
oigan, the Council of State, could hope to live A single 
inontl), yet nominally tho comjuoror of thiee kingdoms 
was thoir servant, liable to bo di«mi,ssod at any 
moment, and to be stripped of what titles and 
dignities he enjoyed byameiovote. The situation, 
entirely unnatural, and full of peril for the stability 
of tho Commonwealth, became still moio so through tJio 
constant je-dousy^, evinced by tho members of tho* 
House of Commons against the man who, as they 
could not help confessing to themielves, was vir¬ 
tually tlanr master. Tha jealousy, at first hidden 
utidor more or .’ess of adulation, tho voting of laige 
sums of uioiicy, and qf llie use of the royS palaces, 
to tho victorious loii?-general, gradually develdped 
jir.elf into a definite fonn Uy ever-renewed attempts 
to reduce, and, i^ possible, dissolve the army; and 
t|ic )80 not being entirely successful, thiwigb the 
resistane-o of the troops themselves, offorts wAu made 
to diminish the influence of tho coiumandei-in-chief 

by vesting i^me of his Bmclions in tho Cuuuoll of 
i' « 


State. Cromwell, on hia part, retaliated by seeWi^ 
to get rid of the House of Commit altogether. It 
appeared no very difficult task,^ tho “Rump parlia¬ 
ment” suffered under decided unpopularity, and its 
mombota were being looked* uwn by tho population 
at large as more impostors, so that on a duo ap|Ount 
of pressure being applied by Cromwell, parliament 
found itself compelled to resolve upon its 5wn 
dissolution, and the meeting of a new representative 
• assembly. The vote to this effect, although come to 
with great relnotanbo, rather increased than allayed 
the-outcry against the “ Rump," inasmudi os tho date 
for tho dissolution had been fixed at three years’ 
distance, while the people wore all biit unanimous in 
demanding that it should take place at once. Here 
was a groat opportunity for Cromwell, and he 
neglected not to take advantage of it. If an 
obnoxious House of Commons'was deaf to the call of 
the nation, he would bo its interpreter, speaking loud 
enough to make the sound df the people’s voice 
reverberate thr</ugh the ancient hall of St. Stephen’s. 
Jn consoquench, the lord-general resolved upon over¬ 
throwing parliament by the same engine which 
already had served him to uj^set a throne. 

It whs in Februarj*, 1663, while Blake was beating 
Van 'rromp in tho Channel, taking for ever the broom 
from I^utch mastheads, that tho conflict between 
Cromwell and tho House of Commons reached its 
height. In consequenoo of tho constant!y-roiteiated 
demands of tlio people and tho amy that a new 
parliament should be forthwith olected, the “ Rump ’’ 
had passed a vote, at the end of Febrnaiy, that it 
should dis^lvo on the Sid,of November following, 
and that the fiituK) number of representatives in the 
House of Comu(ions should bo four, hundred, tt «be 
elected by freeholders in counties, and ownefs, or 
tenants in boroughs. But coupled with those ’ 
provisions, introduced in a bill which had gono 
through the first reading, was tho importaqjt oknse 
that tlio whole of the members of tho “ Kumx) ” should 
remain in their scats, and be looked upon, without 
any fresh elections, i& repfesentatives of the counties, 
or boroughs, which K4d originally returned them: 
’Phis clause, evidently unjust’ and arbitrary, was 
strenuously oppoAid by Cromw ell; and on tho majority 
of the commons insisting upon making it law, he 
summoned to his assistance an assembly of officers 
and members of the minority, to bring their united 
efforts to bear in defeating tlio bill. The qnestioik 
what to do should the “ Rump ’’ persevere in prolong¬ 
ing its own dkistoiace was warmly debated at a 
ooufurcnce hold at Cromwoll’s reoidenQe at Whitehall, 
on tho eroning of tho 19th of April, the meeting 
lastipg till midnight, and finishing without any 
definite decision being arrived at, with tho under¬ 
standing that the discnssioit should be resumed tha 
next mon»ing. At tho appointed hour this day, 
Wednesday, uie 20th of .^pnl, Cromwell’s adherents 
assembled for fresh delibwation; but they had not 
neon long so engage ■w^en a member of parliament. 
Colonel Ingoldsliy, came hurrying up, tolling them 
that the majority of the eornmons wore hurrying the 
ohnoxiouB*bill_ through all its stages, determined to 
make it law in spite of ovory oppi^tion. It was 
e^denf t|jiat farther talking now was utterly useKss, 
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aij4 that othorrineaRureH must be taken to oxtinKniBh 
the pretensioBH^ the “ Rtimp.” Cromwell, with that 
general’s eye whioh«nevor failed him, in an instant 
grasped the position of_ affairs, and declared his 
intention at onco to proceed to St. Stephen’s Chapel. 
“ is not honestyea, it is contrary to common 
honesty!” he exclaimed, in violent indignation; and 
ordering a company of muskoteera to follow in his 
stera, strode forward to Wostrainstor. 

The commons were in anxious and excited discus¬ 
sion upon the bill for a now parliament when Ciom- 
woll entered the honso. Tie ‘‘came clad in plain 
black clothes, and gi’ey worsted stwkings, tmd ®it 
down, as he used to do, in an ordinary phujo,” listen¬ 
ing quietly to the debate going on. When it had 
proceeded for a short time* the deliberation flagged, 
all oyes lieing turned uiwn the lord-geneial, so that, 
no other member ‘expressing a wish to say anytliing 
more, the Speaker nrepared to put the question 
“ that the Bill do pass.” Before he could do so 
Cromwell arose fiom his scat, whisjjOnng to General 
Harrison, who was sitting near* him,’ “ This is the 
time I” So Baying,'ho “krose up, put off his hat, and 
spake.” The speech was of considerable length, and 
although begun in a calm tone, liefore long iissumed 
a character of extraordinary volvcmenco and person¬ 
ality, such as had scansjly ever boon hoard, within 
-the walls of St. Stephen’s. lie charged the members 
with self-seeking and profaneness; with frequent 
denials of justice, and numerous «ict,s of oppression; 
with idolizing tho lawyers, the constant instiumcnts 
of tyranny; with neglecting tho men who had shed 
their blood for tho nujion, and cucouragiug ^heir 
onomio^; and with doing oveiythisig to tho end that 
they might pgnietnato thoir own,power, and -fill 
their’^own purses. Having gone thus far, Cioinw(dl 
on a sudden stopped in his siiocch, and leaving his 
seat, walked into tho middle of tho fiall, where ho 
piced yp and down, as if agitated by conflicting 
emotions. I’rescntly be stamiied on the floor, and 
at the signal the doors wore thrown ojion, and a file 
of musketeors entered in*milifary oader. “Yon are 
•no pai’lunient!” Ctonrwoll lM%an a;jain; “I say, you 
aie no parliament: bf'gonc, and give place to houester 
ineu 1” t)u one of tho momhors rcnfousli ating against 
tho violence offered to them, the lord-general ex¬ 
claimed, angiily, “ (lonio, come, sir, I will put an end 
to your jnaliug,” and llicn beckoned to the officer of 
• tho mnskett'OiH to clear tho room. Tho woik was ao- 
complislied in a few uiimitos, and without any exorcise 
of foiuo; the mcmheis, fiffy-tlwoe lli numher, wont 
hurrying to tho dooi»in n stream, followed by tho pas* 
sionate ejaculations of Oiomwcll, who had*oincthii)g 
to say to each, by way of parting henodiotion. Soqie ho 
called drunkajds, others lihortines, othcis lohbers of 
tho poor, and others “ corrupt and unjust persons,” 
and “ following tho devil's commandmeutii,” To Sir 
Harry Vane, loader of tho house, who went out ono 
of the last, he told that ho “ had nti cc||mpn honesty,’^ 
and on the accused rotortiqg ’tn a^w words, ex¬ 
claimed, “Oh, Sir Harry Vane, thou aii a juggler. 
The Lord delivef mo from Sir Harry Vane!” All 
the mombors being gone, Cromwell went .up to tho 
Suker’s tablj, and fixing his eye on fho'^nace, cried, 
“What shall we do with this bauble ?” anfj then, gd- 


dressing a musketeer,Take it away.” Ho thhn 
seized on tho records, snatched tho bill that ha<l 
been under debate from the table, oidorod tho dooiu 
to bo locked, and went back to Whitoball. “ Among 
all tho pirliamont-men,” Whitlock recorded, “of 
whom many wore swogds, not one offoicd to d‘?aw his 
sword against Cromwell, or to make the least resist¬ 
ance, hut all tamely departed.” The loid-goneral 
remarked, in his own forcible language, “ Wo did not 
hoar a dv)g bark at their going.” 

Thcro was, indeed, no dog harking in ull England to 
lament tho breaking up of au assembly which had 
long fallen into utter disrepute and contempt; 
tho shouts and acclamations bf the people in the* 
streete plainly informing Cidbawoll ,^'am tm? task ho 
had executed was, if not legal, yet ratified by the 
popular will, ho proceeded to finish his work. After 
Hfesying for a couplo ofjhouis at Whitehall, narrating 
to the assembly, which wivs $)till silting there, tho 
paitioulars of what he had done, tho lord-general 
wont ■'on to Derby House, the mootiitg-place of tl>e 
Council of State. Entering tho room where tho* 
momhers ,wcro engaged in deliberation, lie told Ihein, 
in a short speech, that they repiesontcd no longei tho 
executive government of England, inasmuch as the 
power from which they derived their authority had 
c«as<Ml to exist. “If you aio mot hero as private 
Tiersons,” ho coiioinded his harangue, “ you shall not 
no disturbed, but if as a Council of State, this isYio 
place for you. And since you cannot hut know wliat 
was done in the moniing, so lake notice that tho 
parliament *is dissolved.” There was a short jiause, 
after which John Bradshaw, president of the Council 
of Shite, opened his lips. “ Sir,” jio cxc’aimed, “ wo 
have licaid what you did in tlie house in tho morning, 
and before many hours all England will ho<tr it 
But, sir, you are mistaken to tlimk that the parlm- 
ment is dissolved, for no power under heaven can 
dissolve them but tliemsolvcs. tTheroforo take you 
notice of Ihfit.” Three other members of tho council 
added sbme words to tho same puiposo, hut having 
given in their piotest,<nado no other show of lesist- 
iinco, and i|uiotl)^ depaitcd. It was as if tho burden 
of uti'iopnlaiity under which tho “Rump” was 
suffering was weighing too heavily upon them even 
to attempt upholding tho dignity of their position, 
and thus they slipped awtiy, withdrawing quietly into 
private life. 'I'heir witlidiawal was followed by 
addi esses fiom all parts of tho country, thanking the 
loid-gerieral for what lie laid done, and congratulating 
tho nation upon having hocu dcliveied fiom the 
tyianuy of the small knot of men holding themselves 
^forth as representatives of the pcqple, but incapable 
of being its governors. Cnly a single address in 
favour of tlie *lispcrsed House of Commons was 
presented by a dozen citizens o^IiOndon, ^ving the 
smallness of the minority attaclied to it. There wore 
many who disapproved tho ilWal act of Cromwell, 
bnf few, if any, wlio doubtefi .that he alone was tho 
only possible guide and "ruler of the Commonwealth, 
The first stop of Cromwell, after having made 
^himself t^oluto master of tho goveniment, was Jo 
issue aP proclamation to tlio people, defending his 
aondnot^in forcibly dissolving .o House of Commons. 
Tho document, dated the Shnl of April,.;and headed, 
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** A Declaration of the Lord General and his GounoU 
of OfSoerH,” wont fnlly and at great length into the 
canses which had bi Ought alMut the stop for tho 
diasulution, justifying it, in veiy dignified language, 
as absolutely indi^nsfible for the peace and welfare 
of tho foalm. “ Auer it had pleased God,” it began, 
“ not only to reduce Ireland, and give in Scotland, 
but BO marvellously to appear for his people at 
Worcester, that these nations were brought.to a 
great degree of peace, and England to perfect quiet, 
and thereby tho Parliament had opportunity to give 
the people tlio harvest of all their labours, blood, and 
.treasure, and to settle a due liberty, both in reference 
to ci/il and spiritual things, wherennto they were 
obliged By duty, ih6ir engagements, as also the 
great and wonderful things which God wrought for 
them, it was matter of much grief to the good and 
wcll-afFectod of tho land to obrorve tho little pregreB3 
which was mtule therein.” After enumereting the 
main points of neglect of the members of parliament 
in accomplishitig “ thoso ends which Gc 1, iiis people, 
and the whole nation expected from them," tho 
“ lloclaration ” stated that if this had bom allowed 
to pinceed, “tlm Cause which the Lord hath so 
greatly blessed, aiid homo witness to, must have 
languished under their hands, and by degrees be 
wholly lost, and tho lives, liberties, and comforts 
of tho people bo delivered into tboir enemies’ bands.” 
It* then went on: “All which being sadly and 
seriously considered by tho honest pcoide of this 
nation, as well as by tho army, and wisdom and 
direction being sought from the Losfl, it seemed to 
he a duty incomhonl upon us, who had seen so much 
of tho power and presence of God going along with 
ns, to consider of some more efibctual moans to secure 
tho Cause which tho good pooplo of this Common¬ 
wealth had boon so long engaged in, and tor establish 
righteousness and peace in those nations. And after 
much debate it wes judged necessary and agreed 
npou that tho siipromo autliority should ho by the 
Parliament devolved upon known persons, fearing 
God, and of a{)provod integrity, and the government 
of the Commouwealth committed unto them for a 
lime, as tho most hopeful w'ay to eiioouingo and 
ecmntenanco all God’s people, reform tho law, and 
administer justice impi-iTtially, lioping thereby tho 
people might forgot monarchy, and understanding 
ihotr true interests iu the election of succossivo Par¬ 
liaments, may have tho government settled ujxin 
a true basis, without Imzaid to this glorious Cause, 
or necessitating to keep ujp armies for tho defence of 
tlio same. And being still resolved to use all moans 
]K)8hible to avoid .extraordinary courses, wo prevailed ^ 
with alionl twenty members of parliament to give us 
a (ionforrnce, with whom wo freo’y and plainly 
dohalod tho neccssitv and justness of our proposals 
on Gial behalf, and did evidence that those, and not 
the Act undor their copsidoration, would most probably 
bring forth somofhing unsworahle to that work, tho 
foundation whereof God himself hath laid and is now 
carrying on in Iho world, Uie which, notwithstanding, 
fipmd no aocei?tanco, but instead thereof it was ofibred 
that the way was still to continue this present,Parlia¬ 
ment” Such were the main reasons assigned by 
Cromwoll “ to make an ei/i to this Parliament,” j 


There was nothing said in the ^ U^daration” as^to 
the form of government that wm ^blished 

in place of the dissolved parlutfnent and Cottooil of 
State. Though more than king in power, Cromwell 
was not in a position to assume the ontwa^ sirttributea 
of kingsiiip, the basis of his autBority rei^in|; in the 
anny, attached in overwhelming majority to're¬ 
publican principles, and more and more verging* in 
the same direction. On tho other hand, the calling 
upon tho scono of a now parliament oohld not but 
iiitorfero with tho plans of the lord-goneral, he 
holding sincerely to tlie conviction that until the 
Commonwealth had been firmly established, and 
Booured against all enemies, foreign and domestio, 
tho supremo authority ought to bo concentrated in 
one hand, and emanate -from a single source. It 
seemed a difficult and almost iinpossiUo task thus to 
prop absolutism upon democracy and Cromwell in 
attempting to solve it had recourse to somewhat 
singular moans. Assembling at*Whitchall a nnmbe# 
of military load«)rs and state officials, a day or fVro 
after the dispofsion of the “ Kump,” he told them that 
ho had resolved to snmmoni from all parts of tho 
realm, a nuvol kjpd of reproaentativo body, consist¬ 
ing of “ known persons, men fdhring God, and of 
approved integrity,”,all of tliom carefully selected by 
himsolf,^with the assistance of a council of ministers. 
This council, made up of tliirtoen persons, nine 
officers of the anny and four membem of too dissolved 
parliament, Cromwell nominated forthwith, and then 
set to work, witoont loss of a single day, to constitute 
the new power in tho stato, meant to bo both legisla- 
tivo find administrative, which ho was bent upon 
erecting. Ciroulajip wore senfarouT'd to tho principal 
ministors and prgaohors, known for their piety or 
influence they jrossessed, to consult with their* con¬ 
gregations as to tho fittest individuals to Ix) entnistod 
with tho hi^ position of representatives of |dl 
religious and God-foaring men in too realm, ajid long 
lists of names having come in reply, tho lord-general 
and his assistants sot themselves to make tho selec¬ 
tion. I’ho wo^jt was carried out with the' greatest 
oaro and minuteness, tho character of every person • 
submitted for di6ice being Voifehed and scrutinized 
in all important* particulars, first by the thirteen 
councillors, aqd toon by Cromwell himself, who 
undertook toe final revise of the list prepared by his* 
assistants. I'hore issued from the scrutiny thus 
elaborately gone through ono hundred and thirty-, 
nine names, of which six from Ireland, five from 
Scotland, six frOm Wjdes, and too rest, ono hund:^ 
and twenty-two, from England p and. too whole of 
these wer^ inserted accordingly in writs for tho now 
parliament of the Commonwoslto. 

The writ of summons to each of tho. hundred and 
thirty-nine persons was signed by the lord-general 
alone, and of singular brevity and directness of -pur¬ 
pose. “ Forasmuob,” it ran, “ as upon the dissolution 
of tho late Parliamtnt it Mcaine nooossary that the 
poaco, sadety, diid gdsd ^vemmont of this Oommon- 
wealto should ho proVi^d for, and in order thereunto 
divers persons fearing God, and of Approved fidelity 
and honestv, are by myplf, with the advice of my 
council of officers nominated, to whbm the great 
ch^^ an^ trust of so weighty affairs is to 1^ 
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initted, and hafing good asauranoe of ;^ur love to, 
aiM courage ftfl* God, and the interest oi 'His Cause, 
and of the goofP^nle of thia Commonwealth;— 
Oliver Cromwell, Oa]nam-Oeneraland Commander-in- 
Cluef of all the armies^ and forces raised and to be 
raised within this Commonwealth, do hereby summon 
and«oqiiir® you, being one of the persons nominated, 
po^jsKmally to be and appear at the Council Chamber 
commonly known or called by the name of the 
Council Chamber at Whitehall, witliin the city of 
Westminster, upon the fourth day of July next' 
ensuing the date hereof, then and there to tako upon 
you the said trust, unto which you are hereby called, 
and appointed as a member for the county of ... . 
And hereof you are not to fail. Given under my 
hand and seal, the sixth day of June, 1C53, Oliver 
Cromwell.” All the persons summoned, with the 
exception of two, jaiadc their appemanco at the ap~ 

i iointcd day at Whitehall, whore a largo apartment 
lad been prepared fo» their reception, with a table on 
on* side, and chaii'S in a circle around^ The assembly, 
as regarded rank, birtb, and edncatiou, was a more 
ntixed one than opy parliamont or representative 
I)arliamcnt England has ever seen, comprising both 
the highest ami luvoest degrees of tlio social «laddor. 
Thoio were several memhevs of tlio extinct House of 
Lords, and a few “ gentlemen wlfb had estatesbut 
there wore also a great many shopkeepers, as*woll as 
' “ artificers of the meanest trades,” together with a 
number of persons so utterly obscure, or of occupa¬ 
tions supposed to be so unsuitetl for law-making, that 
the mere mentioning of their names was provocative 
of ridicule. There catno to place themsmvos 0 )^ the 
chairs iy the Council Clf!unl)ur at Whitohall, 8cions*of 
the houses of Montague, of Lisle, and of Howard, 
Ahmyal Hlakdf tho sea hero, and oflior men of fame 
, and renown; but at their side sat Praiaegod Barebone, 
a leather solloi of Fleet Street, a wortliy man, it was 
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said, and of unimpeachable character, but little suited 
by habit and training to take par), in tlio government 
of a groat nation. Popular wit^i, laying hold of Ihiy 
name of tUo leather dealer, soan^raised him to higher 
distinction than yny of his colleagues, giving the 
assembly summoned by Cromwell the title of the 
“ Barelme Parliament." * 

'I'ho rooeptiftu of the new lawgivers at Whitehall 


was of more than republican simplicity.* “ After eaoh 
person," says a contemporary account, “ had given in 
a ticket of his name, they all entered tlio room, and 
sat down in the chairs appointed for them, round 
about tho table. Then his oxooUoncy the lord-general, 
standing by the window opposite to tho middle of 
the table, and as many of the officers of tho army 
as tlie rpom could well contain, some on his right 
hand, and others on his left and about liim.” All 
the iflombers being seated and uncovered, Cromwell 
touk off his liat, and with his hands resting on a chair, 
pronounced a brief introductory spoheh. “Gentle¬ 
men,” ho exclaimed, “ I supjiose tlio summons that 
hath l»een instrumental to bring yon hither givog 
well to understand tho occasion of yoy being here. 
Ilowboit, I have sonysthing farUier nSimpart to you, 
which is an instrument drawn up by the consent and 
odyico of tho principal officars of Uio army, which is a 
little more significant than th^ letter of the summons. 
Wo have that here to tender yiui, and somewhat like¬ 
wise to say f(p: our own exoneration, which wo ho|io 
mdy lx» somewhat farther for your satisfaction. And • 
wiriiout seeing jjpu sit hero somowliat uneasily, by 
reason of*tho scanlness of the room and heat of tho 
weather, T shall contract myself with respect thora 
unto.” With theso words Cromwell took olf his 
cloak, giving it to an officer near him, and then pre¬ 
pared to explain all that ho had to say. The promise 
’ to “contract” his words was not strictly fulfilled. Sir 
tho speech ho delivered lasted above two hours, full, 
like all his oratjpns, of historical narrative, rofleotions, 
arguments, quotations, commentaries, interpolations, 
allusions to tho* past, and speculations on the future, 
but novertholosH, in all its length, listened to with 
breathless attention. He had not Written his speeoli, 
nor any notes boforo him to gi^ido his memoiy, and 
tho thick mass of his thoughts, its ho wont on, appeart^d 
t(i crowd in upon him with irresistible force, while 
he al»andonod himself to their cuji-ent. All the while 
tho extraordinary assembly of mon which ho had 
calle<l together sat boforo him, their eyes riveted on 
his, and listening to oyery sound from his Ups as to 
a voice from heaven. 

I Oiomwell began by reminding his hearers of the 
■ gi'««it events they had witnessed from the opening of the 
Long Farliamont to tho Ixittle of Worcester, tho civil 
war, the trial of tho king, the defeat of his son, tho 
, subjugation of Scotland and Ireland, “ those strange 
windings and turnings of Ihovidenoo, those very 
great appearances of God in crossing and thwarting 
tho purjxises of men, tliat He might raise up a jioor 
; and contemptible cc^mpany of men, neither versw in 
*ini]itary affairs, nor having much natural proynsify 
to them, simply by their awning a*flriuciplo of godli¬ 
ness and roligi^.” He then passed in review his 
conflict with the House of Commons, declaring that 
the members whom he had*beon%om|^lod to disperse 
and ucnd book to thoir homos, had shown themselves 
entirely unwilling either to »ff8ct tho reforms which 
the nation demanded, or to dissolvo voluntarily, and 
restore to the people thmr right of suffrage. The 
lawyers, he said, had spent three months in aispntin« 
%bout tjifl' veritable meaning of tho word “ mcuni- 
branoes," without ootaing to an agreement and several 
conferenuos which had be.'obtained, wUh great dif 
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ficHKy, between di8tingnist,ed oiRtars of the amy and mons, who having taken the chair, ^t .was ord^t^d 
political loaders in the House of Commons, had uni- that the maoe, which had been roqioved, should oo 
formly ended in the assertion of the latter that “theper- again laid on the table, and that*in ^ other Tespocts 
petuation of the par^ament can alone save the nation.” the usages and customs of mrliament should he 
Had they been allowed to go on any longer, ho said, adhered to. The first day tn the rejralar sittings 
“ the liberties of the nation WQuld have been tlirown under a Speaker was devoted * entirely, to pious 
away into the hands of those who had never fought for exorcises, different from those in use by the foilnor 
it, and upon this we thought it our duty not to suffer House of Commons by there being no sermon fanni 
it: and upon this tho house was dissolved, even jyhon any recognised clergy man or minister, the whole 
the Speaker was going to put the last question.” consisting in a series of spontaneous prayers and 
Cromwell then went on to dwell upon tho principlo.s of exhortations from the memhei's themselves. On tho 
good govonimeiit, advisuig his hearers to l)o, above day after it wfwt resolved to issue a proclamation to 
all. impartial, ‘-tolxi os just towards an unbeliever the people, explaining tho aims and objects they had 
as i£(>v'ards a iKjliovcr,”^^ ho “ faithful with tho Saints,” in view. “ We declare ourselves to be the Parliament 
and to bh “ VL.’'y„much'moved with the infirmities of of tho Commonwealth of England,” tho document 
tho Saints.” “ Thoroforo, I beseech you,” ho continued, began, and then sot forth the aspirations of tho new 
rising into eloquence, on touching tho great subject of lawgivers in a strain of deep humility. “ When we 
religious toleration, “ liaVo a «s.ivo of tho whole flock I look upon ourselves,” they said, “ wo are much afraid 
Love the sheep, love the lambs; love nil, tender all, and tremble at the mighty work and heavy weight 
cherish and ixmnteiiauco all; in all things that aio before ns, which we justly ncknotvledgo far above and 
good. And if the poorest Christian, the irost mistaken quite Leyoud our strength to wield or poise, so tnat 
‘Christian, shall desire to live peaceably and quiVtly wo oft ciy out, and,say with Johosliaphat, ‘0 Lord, 
under you: 1 say, if any shall desiw hut ^ lead a wo know not what to do, eye is towarus 

life of godliness and honesty, lot him bo protootod,” theol’ We hope that God, in His great and freo 
After giving his reasons for summoning a legislatwe goodness, will not forsake Ilis people; that we may 
assombly different fiom any that had yet existed, in ho fitted and used jjs iustmmonts in His hand ; that 
the all-abounding necessity “to choose men that fear all oppicssing yokes may be broken, and all burdens 
the Lord, and will praise the Lord, mch as tho lund removed, and tlie loins also of tho poor and needy 
haVh formed for himself,” Ciomwoll concluded by may bo filled with blessing; that all nations may 
quoting tho song of David wtucli his aiiny had turn their swoids and spoiirs into plonghsliaros anil 
intoned on the field of Dunbar, “ that famous Psalm, pruninghooks; tliat tho widf may feed with the 
sixty-eighth Psalm, which indeed , is ■ n glorious lamb, and tho earth bo full of the knowledge of God, 
prophecy of the Gospel Cliurches.” Dwelling on tho as watofs edver tho sea. And this is all we say as 
words of the inspiietl singer, Cromwell’s speech rose rogaids ourselves,- If this undertaking he from 
into the loftiest lorvour of enthusiasm. “ Indeed,” God, lot Him prosper and bless it, and lot every /,>,no 
ho exclaimed, “ the tik mph of Uio Psalm is exceeding take hoed of tigfiting against God; hut if not,det it 
high and groat, and God is accomplishing it. And fall, though wo fall before it.” 

the close of it, that closelh with my heart, and I Noble and lofty as were the aims of the members 
doubt not with yours, ‘Tho Loid shakes tho hills of the legislative assombly called into life by Crom- 
and mountains, and they reel.’ Yea, God hath a well, they failed as a parlianieut, and could not but 
hill too, ‘ an high hill as tlio hill of Jiashan, and the fail. Tho vast majority of tho one hundred and 
cliariots of God aie twenty thousand, even thousands thirty-eight pt^rsons who took thoir seals in the old 
ofangcls,andG()d will dwell upon tliis hill for ever.*” hall of English lawgivers w'cre undoubtedly, as 
“Amen!” exclaimed tho asseiiihly. rucouloij “ men of oidorly life, neither spendthrifts 

The bundled and thiityieight persons called not in debt, nor seekers after employment or advon- 
togotlior by Ciomuell began their woik the day tiires, but devotedly attached to their countiy and 
after ho had addres'-ed them at Whilehall. Meeting their loJigioii,” and deficient neither in couragd 
within tlio chapel of St. Stephen’s, approprialed to tlie nor in iiidepeiidonce. However, these high moral 
sittings of tho House of Commons, they began by qualities wore olcai-ly insufiicient to fit them for thet 
receiving and putting u]>on record a message fiom tho task for which thojy had been chosen, that of ro- 
lord-gonoral, which devolved upon them the supremo modelling the politiifal life of England, of carrj'ing 
legislative autliority, but at tlie same time imposed out vast leligious reforas, and. of marking, in tho 
an obligation noJ„to retain the same for longer than forms of Iftws and statutes, tho boundaries of a new 
sixteen months, or till tlio .Ird of November, 1661. society that had arisen on the scattered ruins of a 
Three months before this term, they were to make throne and of ancient feudal institutions. The 
choice of other porsoiis to succeed them, wlio in thoir sarcasm of its enemies, wliioh gave to tile now parlia- 
tnm woi e not to sit longer than a year, repeating the ment the name of tho loathor-seller of Fleet Street, 
process of electing th^iir successors. ’J’ho stipulations was so far justified as the assembly showed in its first 
of the message haviijg lieou approved of, a long actions that it possessed ml tho virtues, but likewise 
debate took place as to whefnor they should assume all tho shortcoming of that highly respectable but 
the name and title of pai I lament, which was settled naturally nan-ow-vislon'ed uitixon known as Praise- 

tho affirmativo h.y sixty-five against forty-six god 1^-chono. Tho greater nnnihOi-of his colleagues, 
votes. Next they' elected a Speaker, tli«r choice like him,^nd more private honesty than political 
falling upon Francis Konse, provost of E^on, and intelligence; and, notwithstanding the,,uprightaess of 
momlmr for,Truro in th/ dissolved House of Com- tlmir luti^tions, Hie integrity of their ohoi'actor, ttud 
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^epth of ^eir piety, they wefe incapfthle of 
earryin^ throijpbi, or even of oomprohonding, tho 
high mission to wUch the summons of Cromwell 
had called them. They began by making various 
important legal reforms, decreeing, among others, the 
abolition qf the coftrt of Chancery, and the instal- 
iheift of commissioners to preside in courts of justice; 
thay also enacted that marriages should be solemnized 
by the civil magistrate alone, and voted tho annul¬ 
ling of tithes and advowsons, vesting the choice 
ministers in tho parishioners. So far, the work done 
wos' more or less useful, even if somewhat rash ; but 
not content with making law improvoraetits, the 
assembly soon lannolied into the wildest schemes of 
social and religions reform, regaldless as to whetlier 
tho ideas that received its approbation wore of 
practical execution, and seemingly content that the}* 
should lie true in thooi^. It was with pain Cromwell 
iwroeived the direction info which his chosen legisla- 
rure was drifting, and the ill results thereof for the 
po(fce of the nation, alt classes of fho pcoido, pai-- 
ticiilarly those possessed of property, getting ^Kissesscd 
of a vague alam 4liat,the “Ikirobono rarliaraent” 
would end by ov.erthrowing the whole structure of 
society, erecting instead of it some fnir-lOokifig ideal 
form, intended for “ the wolf to jped with the lamb,” 
but gieatly tending, in sober icality, to tho lambs 
• being oaten by the wolves. 'I’lio alarm, well or ill- 
Ibimded, increased with every snecessivo sitting of 
the legislative assembly; and after having existed 
thioe months, tho lord-general siiw that his own 
creation could endure no longer. It was easy to 
break nji the mooting at Westminster, Tor tlm fiat 
which l«d called them*into life Qfimld cleaily raitko 
ag^nd of them, but on consideration Cromwell re¬ 
solved not to?iave recourse to an open dissolution. 
It seemed to him that the most becoming way for 
Harebone’s friends and colleagues tpv^hisbfiom tho 
scene would be to commit suicide. 

'J'he tlosigu of tho lord-general was, executed, in a 
rather strange manner, on Monday tlio 12lh tif 
December. On this day* tho ’raembers of tlio as¬ 
sembly who had lx>on lot infcf the secret of tho work 
that was to be dotfb, ^.ho Speaker among them, 
assombled at an earlier hour thaiJ usual, and after 
very short prayers, Colonel Sydenhajii, ono of tho 
intimate friends of Ciomwell, rose to deliver a speech. 
He said that ho must take leavo to upbuiden himself 
.of some things that had long lain upon his heart, and 
that ho Would have to speak of matters not only 
relating to thii welfare of the. CofBmonwoalth, but 
inseparable from it»voiy existence lie then wont 
on in making a violent attack upon the proceedings 
of the majoiity of tho assembly, accusing tliem of 
dragging the jiation into utter ruin. “ They have 
aimed,” hooTOd, addrCssang the Speaker, “at nothing 
loss tlian destroying tho clcigy, the lajsr, and the 
property of tho subject. "Dieir purpose was to take 
away the law of the land, aii(? tlio biithrights of 
Englishmen, for which all have (fb long been contend¬ 
ing with their blood, and to'siibstituto in their room 
a code modelled fcn the laws of Moses, and adapted 
only for tho nation of tho Jews. In thc^ heat of a 
preposterous ^rrour, tliey have even laid the axe to 
thtf root of tlio Christian miiiistiy, alleging that^ it 


is Babylonish, and* that it comes, from AntiohrjHt. 
They weie the enemies of all intellectual cultivation, 
and all learning, and they had likewise adopted 
resolutions indicating a deep-laid design for the total 
dissolution of tho amy.” The colonel finished his 
extraordinary speech Ijy declaring that as ho^iimself 
was no longer satisfied to be a member of an assembly 
which liftd so far degraded itself, he trusted tliero 
wero^raany others who shared his- Ibolings, in con¬ 
sequence of which he would move “that tho con¬ 
tinuance of this parliament is not for tho good of the 
(’ommonwcallli, and that it is requisite that the 
house shall nipair, in"a body, to the lord-goiiei^ to 
deliver hack into his hands Cho power .thoyvliavo 
received from him.” Th<f inotjpij,^having been 
seconded by Sir Charles Wolsolcy> an Oxfordshire 
gentleman, high in tho confidence of Cromwell, tho 
Speaker was about ftujmt'it hurriedly to tho vote, 
when ho was stopped by sonjo of tho luemljers not 
initiated in tho scheme. They lemaikod, with much 
trpthj'that. iUwas not fuily undignified imt diBgraeoful 
for the assembly to destroy^ its own life a]m<“t*wat the*" 
outset, afjer having held out grand promises of deeds 
to bo acliicved, and that liefore having recourse to 
this humiliating stop offoris should be made to enter 
upon a now career, more in harmony than the past 
with what, was desired bv tho lord-gcni'ral and the 
nation. Tliese words being greeted by cheers I'loiu 
the majoiity of memliers pre.scnt, it beciuuo cvidPnt 
that Colonel Sydenham’s pioposal would not bo 
adopted, ujion wliidi there was a short convorsatioii 
between semq of tho friends of Ciomwell, one 
of whom then communicated with tho Speaker. All 
on a sudden, the latter left tho chair, followed by the 
scrjciuit-at-arins, oai lying tlie maco, und by aliout 
forty members, the whole of w’^<iom marched straight¬ 
way in procession to Whitehall, to “resign their 
pewers to his exoelloncy tho loid-geueral,” Tho 
remaining incmbois of the houae, after the Speaker 
i had left, engaged in pi ay or, and when they had 
I prayed for neaily an hour, there came ono of Crom¬ 
well’s ofiicors. Major \\'liite, desiiing them to leave 
tlio ))lac.e, as tliey had no fnither business there. On 
receiving the answer tliat they would not leave, the 
mayjr, with a slight motion of the lumd, beckonwl in 
a file M mnsketeers, who cleareil the chapel of St. 
Stejihon’s in a few minutes, looked tho doors, and 
w'ent away with the keys. No paibameut had ever 
come to a less dignifii'd end. 

(VomweH’s lu liaviour in slaying the body f.ishioncd 
by Ins owe hands was not fi<-o I’loiii the ajipearaiico 
of dissimulation. On auiMiig at Whitehall t) o 
^SlK'.iker, with Ins train ol membciij first went into a 
piivato loom, whoic tiny resolved upon and wrote 
down a fonu otv'osignation, and then demanded an 
audience of the lord geneijjil. Tho paper, making all 
the powers of parliament ovorfo hqu, having lieen 
presented to Ciomwell, ho afl'wtgd the utmost surprise, 
dealaring that ho w'as not jiueparcd for such an ofibr, 
noi able to load liimsolftwith so heavy' and serious a 
burthen. However at last., aftor listening to a 
nmnlxir of speeches from Colonel Syd(!iih<ini, (Iciicml 
'Lainbe’f.'Sir Charles W’olsoley, and otliera present, ne 
doclaroi^ himself persitaded that it was foi the gomi 
of tho nation that lie slutyid wield, at^loust tempo- 
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rarily, Iho wliolo legislative as Veil as executive 
authority of the Comnionwealtli, stating at tiie same 
time that, in entering upon his new functions, it 
might requisite that he should assume a more 
distiaqtive title than the one he had hitlierto homo. 
The notice of it came not quite unexpected, it having 
been rumoured for some ononths past that the lord- 
general intended to put the crows upon Bis head, 
and to become in name what he luid long been in 
leality. Frolsibly, Cromwell harboured such a 
scheme at times in his own mind, and occasionally 
gave hints of it to his intimate fiiends, or to those 
assistance ho .was likely to require in the 
matter ;ehDwq.ver, being aware that the army was 
si rongly opj)ost*!J lo the restoration of the kingly office, 
ho never did more than sound opinions on the sub¬ 
ject, and oven now, on the abdication of bis parlia¬ 
mentary assembly, took care hot to compromise him¬ 
self further tlian to eipress a wish to inoronse his 
outward dignijiy by tho adoption of some new,, title, 
IcaviM the choice of the same to others. ''On receiving 
tho aMication, bo eppearod to expect some offer or 
suggestion bearinjg on the matter; but lliis* lotforth¬ 
coming, ho summoned to his assistance tho day after, 
tho ISth of December, another conference of military 
men and jiolitical loaders, described by the lord-keeper 
of tho Groat Seal as “ a council of officers and other 
pejnons of interest in the nation." Tho conference 
sat for two days, and after “ much seeking of God by 
prayer,” drew up, for tho acceptance of tho lord- 
general, which was at once signified, an "^Instrument 
of Government,” vesting in him the suiTreme executive 
and administrative, and limited legislative power, 
with the title of '• Lord I’roteotor of tho Oouimon- 
woalth of England, Scotland, amt lieland." 

iThe installation of (Jromwcll as Lord Protector took 
place, rather hastil)', on Friday, the 1 Clh of December, 
tho day after the “ Instrument of Government ” had 
hwu awpted by him, and four days after the fall of 
his legislative assembly, or, os frequently called, the 
“ Little Parliament.” Though usually simple to 
abnegation in all his habits and public as well as 
private doings, Cromwell thought fit to display con¬ 
siderable pomp on this occasion, as if desirous to 
impress the multitude with the sense of th,e new 
dignity with which he was being invested, lie loft 
hie residence atWhitohall at one o’clock in the after¬ 
noon, to go to Westminster, in tho midst of a magni¬ 
ficent procession, mseing between a double row of 
8»ddiera. The lords cominissionens of tho Great Seal, 
tho members of tho Council of State, the judges, and 
the lord mayor and aldermen of the city, in their 
scarlet robes and ‘state carriages, beaded the proces¬ 
sion, and after them cansj Cromwell, in a splendid 
coach, surrounded by the principal officers cf the 
amy.in full nnifom’^ withdrawn swords, and imme- 
diatmy preceded by his guards and a largo number 
of gentlonien, all Wi-lking and bareboamid. “His 
Highness,” as related by a spectator, “ was in a rich 
but plain suit; black velvet, with cloak of tho same, 
^pd about his liat a broad band of gold.” l^us 
attired, tholord-gonoiil walked into Westmirster Hall, 
at one end* of which a chair of state, fuiailar in 
appearance to a throne, had been placed fdr him, to 
both sidep of which the pweesion ranged itself. All 


having taken their places, standing and bareheaded, 
General Lambert, temporary presideKL*, of the Council 
of State, approached Cromwell, trho stood in fiont.of 
the chair of state, and bending a knee, announced tho 
voluntary dissolution of the late parliament and in 
the name of tho array of England, and qfotho t^ree 
nations of England, Scotland, and Ireland, prayed that 
he might accept the office of Lord Prot^tor of the 
Commonwealth. After a moment’s pause, Cromwell 
deolarod his readiness to underlie the charge, 
whereupon one of ‘the clerks of tho Council of State 
came forward to read tho “ Instmmont of Govern¬ 
ment,” einbodying tho new constitution of the realm. 
The reading of it lasted half an hour, and on its being 
concluded Cromwell made oath “to take upon him 
the protection and goveniment of tho nations of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland,’’ and then seated 
himself in tho cliair of state, “ with his head covered, 
tho court continuing all barc.”^ “The Lords Com 
luissioi^rs next," reiwrtcd the news sheets of the day, 
“delivered up tl^ his Highness the purse and seals, 
and tho lord mayor of London his swoi d, which wore 

f rcsently doliveiod back tu^ tllcm again by his 
iighne^s, and then, after a salute, tho c(jurt rose,” the 
piocossion leaving Westminster Ilall “ in tlio same 
equipage they came.” In reluming to Whitclwdl, 
“tho loi’d mayor rode hare with the swoul in tho 
boot of tho coach, witli his Highness, and there woj o 
great acclamations and shoutings all along tho streets 
as they passed.” 

The people of tho streets had some cause for joyous 
shou^ngs, the installation of the Protector and in¬ 
auguration of a new form of gpvomir. 2 nt offering a fair 
guarantee for the ictum of settled peace, after fho long 
miseries of war and revolution. TkragH brought ifttu 
existence in an almormal and, to all outward affpear- 
anoc, despotic manner, tho “ Instrument of Govern¬ 
ment” sworn to by Cromwell wfxs a most wise, 
tomporato, and well-planned foi-m of constitution, 
designcil to give to tho natfon tho fullest amount of 
liberty, compatible wi|h onler and the duo exorcise of 
authority. According to^tho forms of tho now charter 
of tho Common wejiltfo the njitional sovoioignty was to 
rosido i» a parliaipont, consisting of a single House of 
Commons, whose acts and decrees should become law 
as soon as made, if approved of by tho firat magistrate,, 
the Lord Protector, hut if not, at the end of twenty 
days, with or without his consent. In tlie Lord 
Protector, whoso office was to be hold for life, but not* 
to he hereditary, was vested the executive power, to 
be exercised with thtf assistance of a Council of State, 
or ministry, consisting of not les4 than thirteen, and 
not more than twenty-one persons, who were not to 
bo removable from their places except for corruption 
or other gross misconduct, to he judge by a parlia¬ 
mentary committee; The charter furtlier pr(»csribed 
that all nvrits, processes, commissions, and grants 
should nrn in tho jiamo of tho Ixrrd Protector, and 
ithat bo, acting in c^moort with tho Council of State, 
should' command tba nralifia and other aftned forces 
of Itio Commonwealth, both by land and sea, exercising 
the powers of war and peace; but that, on the other 
hand, no h^w should bo made, altered, suspended, or 
repealed, ^ but by the authority of ;^liament, Jhe 
e!*ofraliv6'«nly possessing tho right to issue tetnporary 
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o^inanoos nn^il tho moating of tbo aame. Tarho* 
ment itself, oj^the Honeo ot Commons, was to be 
triennial, and to wmsist of four hundred and sixty 
members, of whom four hundred for England, thirty 
for Scotland, and as many for Ireland, olooted by the 
free votea^of all pJraons possessing real or personal 
property worth two hundred pounds sterling, and 
not guilty of having fought on tho Cavalior side in 
the civil war, or of having taken part in tho Irish 
inbellion. Every parliament was to sit at least fiv(^ 
months during each of the threo years of its duration, 
and to be summoned by writ under tho Great Seal, 
with the proviso that if the Lord rrotootor should 
nogleot to issue tho wilts, tho keepers of tho Seal 
must do so on thoir own authority, under pain of 
high treason. Finally, the meeting of tho first 
parliament was ordered to tuko plaoo on the coming 
3rd of September, date of the two greatest of tho 
viotorios gained by tho Lord Frotoctor. Like 
Wmost all men who^chieved greatness through tho 
sv^rd, Cromwell over and anon exhibited a Mndeney 
towards fatalism, showing it on this occasion by 
fixing tho to him w'enVTul day when tho representa¬ 
tives of the nation wore to assemble, either to approve of 
or condemn his assumption of suiireme powoi*, on the 
anniversary of tho “great mer^” of Dunliar, and 
tho “ crowning mercy ’”of Worcester. , 

*■ ' Before tho meoling of parlitunent came to toko 
place, the renown of English arms was inorcasod by 
some fresh naval victories over the Dutch, which, 
although not due directly to Cromwell, tonde<l to shod 
lustre over his goveminont. Thiuking that they 
might profit by the domestic troubles of tne Confmon- 
woalth»that appeared p?obablo aftv tho dispersioif of 
th« Rump of tho Long I’arliament, l^o rulers of the 
United Provii?ces had fitted out a now fleet in tho 
' spring of 1663, and tho command being once more 
entrusted to Van Tromp, still smartTiig under bis 
great defeat by Blake, he at once started to take his 
TOVonga Tho Dutch fleet mot tho English, the latter 
under tho orders of vice-admirals Monk and Dean, 
old military officers like Blake,*in the, Jlowns, off the 
•North Foreland, early on the* 2nd of Juno, when tho 
action commenced af ofico with g/eat fury,on both 
parts. At tho first broadside, Admiral Dean, who at 
dawn of day had spent a longer time, than usual in 
•prayers, seemingly full of gloomy presentiment^ was 
struck dead by a cannon-shol, ns he was standing at 
,the side of Monk, whereupon tho latter instantly 
threw his cloak over the body of his colleague, so as 
to hide his loss from the sailors anfi SBldiors, who wore 
greatly attached to ahim. Tho fight lasted all day 
long, interrupted only by nightfall, wliich,for a time 
'separated the tVro fleets, tho tide and winds carding 
them into opimite directions. On tho drd of June it 
was taken u^gain, buir somewhat lato in the day, 
Van Tromp having spent tho greater part of the 
morning in nnsncoossful attempts to recover tho 
weather gage which ho had lost.* He was unaware 
that, while manoouvrinn abouf, his groat foe anci 
rival, Blake, was coming up to tho scone of action 
from the coast bf Scotland, whore ho had been 
stationed, and attaokine him from bohinjj, prepared 
to overtnrow;|iU his calculations. Tho tiombat had 
juft l»cn ronewoi^ when suddenly the booip of hoc^’y 
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artilleiy was hoard in tho resir of* the Dutch, and a 
few moments after Blake fell in upon tlicm with fierce 
impetuosity. His anival sent a panic among the 
sailors of Van Tromp, so that even his orders wore 
disobeyed, and several vessels having ran away before 
his eyes, against his<sxproi!s commands, hoBweamo 
enraged, and going to the powder-magazine of his 
flagships the “ Brodorodo,” throw a lighted match 
into it. TIio report immediately spread through tho 
Dutch fleet that their famous commander was dead, 
upon which the greater number of tho captains 
turned their vessels, seeking safety in rctixsat. Tho 
explosion, however, though dostrojung tho dcc!y^,j*fs 
tho “ Bredorodc,” had not sunS it, and Vat^liPomp, 
who had ©soaped almost bjf mira^jjof left rao fltig- 
ship for a fast-saiKng frigate, in which ho flew 
tlirongh the linos of his navy, calling upon all under 
his command to renew the battle, and opening his 
guns upon those who insistodton retreat. But both 
persuasions and throats had now become vain, and, 
es^jiioTl along in the irresistible curfent of flight. 
Van Tromp himself was drawm away from"ljlw scenfi* 
of aetion,^nd wAli the rest of his scattered annaraout 
driven to tho coast of Holland. Qn tho 10th of Juno, 
the throe groat admirals of tlio United Provinoos, Van 
Tromp, Do Huy ter, and Do Witt, presented them¬ 
selves before tho States General, doclaving that they 
would go to sea no more unless with bettor anried 
vessels, manned by braver men. “ Why shonlrf I 
keep sncnco any longer':^’ exclaimed Coinolius do 
Witt; “1 am Itoro to speak tho tnith, and 1 must, 
say that tlicT English at present are mastois both of 
us and of tlio seas.” 

Threwn into despair by the reppafed defeats they 
had suffered, the government of llio United Provinoos 
now sent ago in ambassadors t<^ England to nogoti^jfo 
a iKjaco; but their diplomatic movement was slow, and 
l«)8(ilitics not being suspended in tho meanwhile, a 
now naval victory camo to bo adih'd to those already 
gained by the Commonwealth. Tho Englisli fleet had 
frdlowcd tho Dutch in thoir retreat homo, and towards 
tho end of June sot to hJockmlo the mouth of tho Toxel, 
which inflicted so mnoh injuiy njx>n tho commcvco 
of Amsterdam os to drive tho inhabitants into frenzy, 
so that they loudly called upon their rulers to ronow 
tho wft- at any cost. Pressed by popular clamour, 
the States Gcn’oral gave way, and on tho 29th of 
July, Van Tromp, commanding nearly one hnndted 
ships of war, all that tho utmost oflbrts of his co intry- 
mon could bring togothor, put hiniself once moio 
fooo to face with tho soa captains of the Ooinmon- 
-woalth. '11)0 first day’s encounter wtjs indoois!v<, 
and a heavy gale of wind proven ted the battle from 
being lonowed the next morning; out it was token 
up again with i»tonso ardour tho day after, Sunday, 
tlio 31 st of July. Never, in gll tho naval actions 
between Englisli and Dutoh, had thore been a inoio 
fierce and desperate straggle Jictween them; ship 
agEiinst ship, and man agains9 tpan, there was an nn* 
intorrnpted discharge of broadsides and a ooasoloss 
series of hand-to-hand fights, till it scorned as if each 
^floot was ^nt upon destroyii^ itself together with tl^p 
*cnemy, lc*aving nothing behind but univereal wreck. 
Above fifteen hundred EngMsh had already fallen, and 
the battle was still as fie\e and wavosing as everj 
• • • 
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when one sMiift .cannon-ball deeded it all at once, admitted t^' the two hundred poundf franchise, were 
Van Tromp, leaning against tlio mast of his flagship, expected to carry their candidatei|, Rt least in the 
giving oiders to his officers,'was shot in the heart; majority of the cities and boroughs'; howeirer, this 
and ho had no sooner sunk speechless to the ground, did not piove to be the case, both republicans and 
a stream of blotal gushing fiom his breast, than liis friends of the goveinment bc^ing preferred to tWm in 
count^s^men lost courage, and fled away in wild a great many instances. Nearly all the memlters of 
disoirior. Tl»o pursuit on the part of the victors the Council of iState, and most of the loading oAoers 
lasted till midnight, resulting in the captAirq, of thirty of the aimy were returned to the new Houbq of 
ships, and of twelve hundied prisoners, as well as Commons, some of them in double and triple elections. I 
tho utter discouragement of tlie Dutch to conte'st the while everybody of whom it was known that the 
supremaoyoftho seas any longer. After this last signal 'Loid rrotcotor personally desired his nomination, 
dofeat, the Slates General could not possibly protract such as his near and distant relatives and intimate 
negotiations; and having instructed their ambassadors friends, got tlio desiicd seat without scarcely any 
'lfl'l|pndon. to conclude peace at any price, the con- contest. Under these favouiable auspices, Cromwell 
ditionS* wore foon arrat>gcd and subscribed to. They mot liis parliament on the appointed day, tho 3rd ot 
were extraordinatily moderate, Cromwell continuing September. It was a iijunday; “ tlie Lord’s day, yet 
as Lord Trotcotor the policy he had followed in all tho day of the meeting,” noted Bulstrodo Whitlock, 
his former undertakings,' width made a broad flus- one of (ho ctJinmissioncrs of tlu) Great Seal, “ The 
(inelion in tho treatment of Trotestants and of Koman members,” he oonfinue.s, “met in the afternoon at 
Catholics. As he Iwid ravaged contjuerod Ireliind sermon in tho Abbey Church, at Westminster, the- 
with file and swoid, but treated conqiyired Scotland they attended +he Loid I’rotector in the J’aintcd 
. with the greatest leniency and kindness, so now again (’hamher, whe made a speech to them of the cause of 
ho imjwsed the ver.'V' easiest torm,9 upon tho I'lo- their summons, .after which they went to the house, 
testants of tho Ur ited Provinces. lie did not even and adjourned till (ho next iroiidng.” 
insist upon tlio iL-mands made some years before, Tho (.formal opening of pailiasicnt took place on 
when the naval victories of England had been far less Monday, the 4lli of September, with considerable 
decisive, of having tho right of search, tho privilege display of pomp and splendour on tho part of Crom- 
of tho northern fisheries, ami indeimiification for all well. “His Highness, tho Jjord Protector,” as re- 
w»ir expenses, hut contented himself with stipulating coi-dod by one of tho actors in tho ceremony, “ rode 
that neither countiy should hiiri'our the enemies of in state from Whitehall to Westminster Abbey, 
the oUier, and that tho flag of the, Commonwealth Some hundicdsof gentlenicn and others went before 
should be saluted in the same manner as tlie old royal him bare, with tho life guard, and, next before the 
flag. The treaty on these conditiouls was signed on coack. his jxiges ami lacqueys richly clothed. On tho 
the 6tli of April, 16.'34, and on the 5th of June follow- one side of liis coach wont Stri’kland, on^ of his 
ing a secret artiold was appended thereto, by wliich council, and capluiii of bis gnaid, with the mastej of 
the States General pipiuiscd m. s'tT to elect a member Ibo ceremonies,"both on foot; on the ®tlior Sidetwent 
of the house of Oiungo for their sladtholder, or Jlowaid, captaip of the life guard. In the comli 
governor. Ciomwoll held that tlio Orange family Inid w’itli In'm wine his son Homy Lsocond sorij and 
become unfitted io govern a I’rolestaut race since General Lamboit, both bare, and after him came 

having bocorao tainfod by Stmut blood. Claypole [son-in-law of Cromwell], Master of tho 

The conclusion of peace with the United Pjoviures Hqise, with a gallant horse, richly trapped. Next 
caused gieat satisfaction all over England, as bringing caine tho commissiorors of' the Groat Seal, commis- 
hopes of increase of comuieicial prosperity , and under sionci's of the rreasurjvaml divers of the council in, 
tho influence of it tho olcction.s for the now i>ailia- coaches, and last ..the ordinary guauls. Ho alighting 
ment took place. It was fur the finst time after tho at tlie piineip-al door of the abboy, and entering, tho 
commencement of the civil war that the naliai was oftlcers of the anriy went first, and next them four 
called upon to nominate its lepiesentativoa, and the maces; then flic commussioiiers of the Great Soal,c 
long terra of fourteen yoais having elapsed since the Whitlock cairying tho puise; after them Geneml 

last general election, a corros])ODdiiig excitement lyanibort, cariying tho sword baie, and the rest 

made itself foU throughout thecouuU.v. 'J'ho choice followed. Ills Higlinoss was seated over against the* 
of the thirty uicmbeis for Scotland, and equal number pulpit, and tho^mombors of tho parliament on both 
for Ireland, being of coraiiarativoly small importance, sides. After tho sermon, whi^i was preached by 
tho interest was concentrated in the English retiims.'s Mr. Thomas Goodwin [ono of ‘tho two Atlases and 
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chiefly those of <Jie counties, tJio latter having had 
allotted to them two hundred and fifty-one roproson- 
tatives, against otic hundred and fofty-nine for cities 
and boroughs. Tho*e w^re, in counties as well as 


Patriarch/of Jndopondoncy,’ according to Anthony 
a WftodJ, his Highness went, in the same equipage, to 
the Painted Chamber, wlg^ro ho t^k seat with 
coveroil he^d in a chair of state, set upon steps [by 


boroughs, thteS gieat parries contcaring with each I anotiior account a throne with two steps|, and tho 


other at the eVocri^um, in the adherents of ,tho members upon boaehes Artind about, all tore. All 
Protector, peisonal ufid political, the strict Kepub- dicing silent, his H^bna^s, rising, put off his hat, 
lican.s, averse to tho concentration of executive and made a largo and sshtlb speech.” * 

ajxthority in a single liand, and the Presbyterians, I«, wipi a most remarkable address, this “snhtl© 
diming at the establishment of a coimtitutionak speech,” delivered by tho Lord Protector to his first 
monarchy, and the supremacy of their own creed. parliamonR, “Gentilemon,” began Cromwell, “you 
Tho latter, most numomis in tlio middlif classes aref met hero on the greatest occasion that, I boliwo. 
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England ever Aw, haring upon your aSouldoiu 
i])Aere8ia of thifeo great nations, with tbe-;temtorie8 
bekmgiiig to tlRm; and truly, I boUerl I may say 
it without any hyperbole, you have upon yoitr 
afaoulidsrs the interest of all the Christian jpoOpIo in 
the Vorld* And the expectation is that I snoifld let 
you# knbw* as &t as'' I have cognisance of it, the 
occasion. of your assembling at this time.” After 
dWielling at lehg^ upw the snffbrings, the state of 
decay, i|nd general misery of the people before and 
immedrotely after the civil war, tno I’roteotor con-1 
tinned, “ Things being so, and I am persuaded it is 
uot hard, to convince every person here they wore 
so, what a heap of confnsiona wore upon these poor 
nations I And either things must have been left to 
sink in the miseries these premises would suppose, or 
else a remedy must be applied. Now a remedy hath 
boon applied; that hath been this government: a 
thingyl wall say little hnto. The thing is open, and 
Vsi^ to be seen aniX read by all men, and therefore 
let«it speak for itself. Only let me i^y this, because 
1 can speak it with comfort and confidonce before a 
Greater than you all, that in the intention of it, as to 
tho approving of our Uparts to God, let men judge 
what they please, it,was for tbo interest of the»i3eoplo 
—for the interest of the jieople alone, and for their 
good, without respect to ahy other interest. 

_ And if that be not tine, I shall be bold to sat again, 
lot it sp^k for itself. Truly I may—I hope numbly 
before God, and modestly before you—say something 
on the behalf of the government.” Having detailed 
the chief efforts made to bring peace and prosperity 
to the Commonwealth, by making England ^th 
groat and free, Cromwell 4inihhed his address, eloqueut 
in meaning though lugged m stylo,*by a reference to 
thh*sqrmen toowhioh he and tho whole parliament 
^had just been listening at Westminster Abhoy. 
*“You were told to-day,” tho Lord Prttoctor cried, 
"of'a people breught out of Egypt to tho land of 
Canaan,•but who Ihrough unbelief, murmuring, re¬ 
pining, and other temptations and sins wherewith 
God was provoked, were i^in tu go back again, nud 
linger many ycara in tho wildomeslf* before tliey 
came to the place of rest* VVe are thus far, through 
the great mercy of God; and we have cause to take 
notice of it, that we are not brought into misery, but 
have a doop of hopo open. And I fhay say this 
unto you: If the Lord’s blessing and His presence go 
along with tho management of affairs at this meeting, 
you will be enabled to pmt tho topstono to the work, 
and make the nation happy.” With this final prayer 
Oiri his lips, Cromwell sat down (fgain in his chair of 
state. "And after tile speech was ended,” rooordcSd 
'the parUamentaiy report, “all gonerallf seemed 
abnn^tly to rejoice, by extraordinaiy oxpressibns 
and hums at M conclusio/i.” 

The "liunis” were of bad augury for the Lord 
Protector. All his high expectations of^what tho 
new parlhuuent would achiwe “ make tho nation 
ha^py" were overturned before ^ day had passed; 
for instead ‘of settling do#n 4o .pass wise laws, the 
memlmn began oi^ticising the past, and quarrelling 
among (thenuelves. On the firet day of meeting, 
after the dudoeef a Speaker, which fell upqfi W^illiani 
Leq|ha1J, holaep of the same digni^ in ^e “Long 
voi.. u. '< *» 


Parliament” and "4he Bump," a ooelttion took plat?* 
betUFeen the Presbyterians and the striot Bepuhlicans, 
and the ^sequence dUiSthe immediate assumption 
of a hostile attitude against Cromwell. It was ad¬ 
mitted by his political as well as personal enemies 
that his tule had beep altogether .bonefio6nt<to the 
nation, directed to tlio furtherance of the geneinl 
wel&re, %nd though checking licence, quite free from 
despotism; but it was objected to, nevertheless, on 
puroljr theoretical grounds, as not having been the 
produce of the ostamishod electoral apparatus. Start¬ 
ing from the fixed idea that the popular will could 
not possibly find any other oxprewion than by 
machinery of a certain numbei* of persons, blast in 
tho possession of two hundred pou^ssetorliSg, put¬ 
ting names on slips «f paper, the orators iU the new 
House of Commons at onoo set up tho principle 
thaj. tho government ig exibtonoe, though parent of 
parliament itself, was illogilipiate, and would con¬ 
tinue so till sanctioned by ree majority in the house. 
It wasrelear ^lat this doctrine, if carried out to the 
fun in the existing state of things, was nwauMd ab^*” 
surdity, loading 4o nothing but to open the door 
once inore*to the greatest possible anarchy, robbing 
tho nation of its dcarly-acquirod |)eaoe, and roakii^ 
all order dependent upon the fliiotuating votes of 
rival parties, and the more or loss brilliant phrases 
of gifted spoeoh-makers. Nevertheless, tho leaders 
of the rresbyterian and Republican fastens fanati¬ 
cally held to their great tlieory that they, the offspring 
of the majority,of votes of a number of two hun¬ 
dred pound oleejors, were solo arbiters of the nation’s 
fate, and declining to “ put the topstone to the work ” 
of government, as ontroatod to do by Cromwell, in¬ 
sisted to examine the foundation. * Two days after 
tho opening address of the Lord Protector, thiw 
brought forward a motion for forming a committee to 
deliberate upon the question “whether the house 
yhall approve, or not, of tho systoij* of government by 
a single person and a parliamentand altliough being 
repeatedly told that the subject was altogether uucon- 
stitntional, forbidden lioth in the fundamental “ In¬ 
strument of Government,” and the writs of election, 
they pressed it to a vote, and on the 11th of Sep¬ 
tember, carried it by a majority jof five votes, one 
bnndroA and forty-ono names being given for, and 
one hundred and thirty-six against tho motion. It 
was an undisguised declaration of antipathy to the 
Lord Protector. 

Cromwell hesitated not a moment to reply to the 
challenge. On the morning of Tuesday, the 12th of 
September, when the members of the House of Com- 
nSons went to teko their places, at t^e usual hour of 
nine, they found tho entrance of St. Stephen’s closed 
against them, a ffie of soldiors being posted against 
the door. Severm attempted to force their way in, 
but were kept 'back, jwlitoly Jet fiymly, by the 
captain ol tho guard. “ There is no passage here,” 
was Jho peremptory declaration tf the officer; “ the 
command has been issued to revise admittance to ail 
comers, and for further explanation you may go te 
the Painted Chamber, where the Lord Protector wil!^ ' 

this n^Aiing at of the clock,” The members,* I 
ling un and dowh the galleries of Westminster i 
'1 in fierce agitation, h^ .lot to wai| long, for *: 

• ' ,2a 
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punctually at teft Oliver Cromu%U made his appear* 
anoe in tlio Painted Chaijjbor, attended by his 
officers and life guards, and went up to the chair of 
state, or throne, in front of which ho had stood exactly 
eight t-days before \o open parliament. The Lord 
Protector now came to addresft the representatives of 
the nation a socond time, in somowliat diffisrent tone 
than before, though with no loss elcKjudnc® of moan¬ 
ing. “ Oontlemen,” ho oxolaiined, without any 
pause, as soon as he had taken his stand, “ it is not 
long since 1 met you in this jdiico, upon an occasion 
which gave me much more content and cuiururt tlian 
"■'Cfrin doth. That which I have now to say to. you 
will hoed up proamblp to lot me into my discourse, 
for the occasioJ'of this meeting is plain enough. 1 
could have wished witli all my heart there had been 
no cause for it. At our former meeting 1 did ucquaittt 
yoTi what was the first rise or this govormjient,'wiiich 
hath called yon hithel^, and by the authority of which 
you have conm hitlicr. Among other tilings which 1 
then told you of, I said you woi e a PVeo l‘ai liaiwmt. 
And’so you are whilst you own tlio Oovcrninont and 
authority which called you hitlw^r. But certainly 
that word ‘Fiee Parliament’ implied a locipjotaty, 
or it implied nothing at all. Indeed thoit) was a 
reciprocity implied and expressed, and I think your 
actions and carriages ought to ho suitable. But 1 
sec it will 1)0 ueecosary for mo now a little to magnify 
my Ofiieo, wbieb I Lave not U i u apt to do before. 
I have boon of this mind—1 have alwaj’s lioen of this 
mind—since 1 first entered upon iny Office, tliat if 
God will not bear it up, it must siiih; *But if a duty 
bo incumbent upon me iti boar my tosfiniony unto it, 
which in modesty 1 have hitherto fuiboine, I am in 
some measure neccssibvtod thereunto. And tbeieforo 
^at will be the piologue to .my disclosure.” It was 
a remarkable prologue to one of the most remarkable 
discouims over hold by an English reler before an 
Euglish pailimueut. 

“I calfpd not mysolf to this place,” Cromwell went 
on; “I say again, 1 called not mysolf to this place ! 
Of that God is witness; and I have meu-witnessos 
who, I do bolievo, would lay down their lives hearing 
witness to the truth of that, namely, that I called 
not myself to this place. And Isjiug in it, 1 boar 
not witness to myself or my Office, but G(xl alid the 
lieoplo of these nations have also borup testimony to 
it. If my calling be from God, and my testimony 
from the people, God and the peojde only shall take 
it from me: else I will not part wdtli it. I should 
be false to the trust that God hath placed in mo, and 
to the intoicst of tho jieople of those nations, if I did. 

I was bybiitb'b goiitlemau, living neither in any 
considerable height nor yet in ohwcurity. Having 
had some occasions to see, togethcrf'with my hrotliren 
and countrymen, a- happy period put to our shiirp 
wars and contests with the common enemy, I hoped, 
in a jirivate oapai-Uy, to Lave reaped tlie fruit and 
iienefit, together with nyr brethren, of our liai-d 
labours and hazards, tho enjojunent, to wit, of peace 
.and liberty, and the privileges of a Christian and a 
•man, in some ©quality with others, according as,it 
should please the Lord to dispense unto me. But I 
could not obtain what my soul longed for f t pressed 
the pajlliAaeut, as a gfemjier, to period themselves. 

once and again, and again, and ten, n|y twenty tttaes 
over. I told them, for I knew it be*^r than, my ohe 
man in the parliament could knrow it, because of my 
manner of life, which has led me everywhere Up and 
down .the nation, thereby giving me to see and hnoW 
the temper and spirits of all men, and of„the best of 
men, that tho nation loathed tlieir sitting.” After 
showing that parliamontaiy government as carried 
on by “ the Hump ” had failod to give to the people 

1 the desired peace and liberty, Cromwell wept on to 
recapitulate the successive steps taken to insure the 
carrying out of tlio imtionul will, ami asserted that 
in this way the supreme authority had been forced 
upon him by tho iwlitical and military leaders, 

“ 'J’hoy told mo,” he exclaimed, “ that except 1 would 
undertake tho govci nmont, they thought things would 
hardly como to composure, or settlement, hut blood 
and confusion would break in-ujKtn ns. I refused it 
again and again, not comphmoutingly, as they'know, 
and ns God knows ; but 1 coiucss, after many argil- 
incuts, they urging on me that 1 did not thereby ro- , 
ceive anything which put mo into a higlior cajiaoity 
tlian hcfoio, hut that it limited me, that it bound my 
hands to do nothing wifhont tho consent of a 
eouiKul, I did accept it, 1 wt& then arbitrary in 
power, li.iving tliOcanuios in the three nations under 
my command, and truly not very ill beloved by 
them, nor very ill beloved by tlio pcojilo. And I 
behove I should have been more beloved if they had 
known tho ti'ulh as things wore, before God. So I 
did accept of tho place and title of rroteelor. . , . 
Now, if il,{is bo thus, and I am deriving a title fiom 
Ooi and men iqxm such accjiunf s as these are, it is not 
for you todisowmit—forj'ou not to own theviuthority 
by which you sit. It is that which I belicv.^, a«- 
tonishoth more men than myself, amt doth as danger- ■ 
oubly disapjioiut and discompose tho nation, a.s any¬ 
thing that could have neon invented liy the greatest 
onemy to our poaco and welfare, or that could well 
liavo hapiiemxl.” 

Tho Lord Protector wound up his oration, which 
lasted ncarlj“two h6urs, by expressing his conviotion 
that “ In every govern’meut there must bo somewhat 
funiliimeiUal, somewhat like a, Magna Charla, which 
should be standing and unalterable,” and laid it down 
that there ('light to ho four fundamental matters 
settled in the English government. Theso weib, 
first, tliat tho supremo power should ho vested in a 
single poison ami parliament; secondly, that parlle.- 
mouts should ho successiv?, and not perpetual; thirdly, 
that tho niilitid ami armed lorcos of the nation should 
ho under the combined c.ontiobof parliament and the 
head of tiie state; and, fourthly, that there should be ' 
liberty of conscience. Before these principles Lad 
boon agreed upon, ho argued, there cqnld heno regular 
government, and consequently tho m^bors of parlia¬ 
ment mmyt give their consent thereto betore proceed¬ 
ing further. “ And tl^erefore I must deal plainly * 
with 3 'ou,” cried Cremwell; “ what I forebore upon a 
just epnfidenoe at^r^, you necessitate me unto now. 
Bering tho authority which called you is so little 
valued, and so much slighled, till Some such assfir^uce 
be givcgi and made loiown tliat the fundamental 
interest ^all bo settled and apprcJved, and such a* 
^^tisoniwtostified as will make it appear that the^same 
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» accepted, I have caused a atop to be put to your 
&trano 0 into^lUe parliament house.” The door of 
the house, he added,•would bo thrown open again to 
all willing to put their names to a paper acknowledging 
the existing fonn <4 gdvernmont: “ The place whore 
you may #ome thus and sign, us many as (iod slmll 
muKo free tliorounto. is in the lobby without the 
paltUament door.” Thus saying, the Lord I’rotector 
swept out of tho Painted Chamber, followed by his 
guards, while the lopresontatives of tho nation whouf 
no had been addiossing looked after him in utter 
consternation. Whether to stand out in opposition 
against Cromwell, or give way, was tho groat ([iiostion, 
and a short consideration laule the majority decide 
to follow the latter course. “ About a hundrou signed 
directly witliin an lioui,” Whitlock noted, Avhilo 
another hundred “ liml dinner together,” to talk tho 
matter over. Tho filial result was that more than 
^wo-thiids of tho mcmbois of,tho House of Commons 
siibscnbcd the paper lying in tho lohjiy, which »» 
follows; “I do heiehy freely ])tomise and engage 
ijiysolf to be true and failhful t.ft tjio Lord Protector 
and tho Cciiiiuoiuvcall4i of Jhigland, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and sliall i^ot projiose, or give my consent, to 
alter the goveuimout as it is settled in a single person 
and parliament.” ‘ • 

The wceding-ont piooess which Cromwvll had 
iindorlaken to make his legislature a little more 
practioally useful, though it suoeeedod to give him a 
largo majoiily, obedient to all his behests, accomplisliod 
none of tho higher objects he h.-wl in vieAV. Instead 
of Bociiring tho liberty and welfare of thn iiatimi by 
the enactment of wise, laws, tho members of ijio 
reduced* House of Commons eontfliued, as much as 
thfly an4tboi]j,(oxpolled colleagues li«d ever done, to 
disculs abstrai:t political and theological ipicstiuns, 

• wasting their time in hot disputes uhont the most 
subtle and the most u.soles8 theories. Having gone 
on in tljjs way for above four moritlis, disregaidiug all 
hints on tho jiait of the government that thoio liad 
been enough of debate up^m tlijsoiies, and that some 
practical tvork ought to ho done, Crom^Tbll at last lost 
iill iiatieuce, and on tj^c ^ud*of Jayuary, 1 (),a5, ouco 
raoi-e made his Avay to tho Paint^^l Chamber, and 
summoned the leprescntativos thither. Ho told them 
bluntly that he had expected, daring all tho mouths 
moy had been sitting, they would “ have made those 
good and wholesome laws which the people expected,” 
•and was infinite^’ grieved to find that they had not pro¬ 
duced anything but empty spooclios. J do not know 
what you have been doing,” the <*rotector contiimod ; 
“ I do not know wheflier you have been alive or dead: 

I have not oncp beard fiom you all this filho. 

There be some trees that Avill not grow under* the 
shadow of otbp treos, and tliero be some that ohuoso 
to thrive uri^er tho shadow of other trees. I will 
tell you what hath thriven under yoifl shadow. 
Instead of peace and settlenvint, ii^tead of mercy and 
truth being brought together, and righteousness andt 
peaoo kissiDg each other >pur reconciling the 


honest people of these nations, and settling tho 
distempers that are amongst ns, which would hai'c 
been glorious things, and worthy of 0hriiift5i,ns, to be 
doi^—weeds Sbd nettles, briars and thorns have 
thnveu under your shadow. Dissettleufent and 


division, discontent and diasatisfuotion, together with 
real dangers to tho whole, have been more multiplied 
within these five mouths of your sitting than in some 
years before. . Poundatiohs bavo also been laid for 
tho future renewing qf the troubles of thoseiiiations 
by all the enemies of them abroad and at homo. ... 
And so {rujist conclude: 1 think myself bound, as in 
my duty to Clod, and to the people of these nations, 
for their‘safety and gooil in every respect—I think it 
my duty to tell you that it is not for tho profit of 
those nations, nor for common and public good, for 
you to continue hero any longer. Therefore I do 
declare unto you that 1 dissolw tliis piusontni^fli^ 
incut.” The members silently rotirc(^nono*oi them 
ofieiiiig the least reuiark or show dl opposition to a 
moasuio which once moro made Clumwell absolute 
dictator of tbe realm. , • 

To all outward appearanc^ the dictatonship was 
submitted to quietly by the nation. There wore not 
Avail li«g isolated cases of resistance to the existing 
gdveiumciit, which, whatever its other higfe^tijierit^ 
was clearly not ?jp8ling on a strictly legal foundation; 
but tho ofqiosition thus made seldom wont far, and but 
in one instance led to public excithraont. Tho assault 
in this case, stiaiigoly enough, canio from a personal 
fiiend of Cumiwoll, a wealthy merchant of tho city 
of London, named Cony, who endeavoured to repeat 
file part played at tho oominonoement of the reigwof 
Charles tho Firet by Jolm Hampden. Excited by one 
of tlie debates upon the principles of government that 
weio taking place in tho lloiu»oof Commons, Cony, on 
tlic 4th of November, sent notice to the Commissionors 
of Customs that ho would no longer pay certain duties 
imposed by an ordinance of tlio Cord Protector, but 
Avhieli had not received parliagientary sanction; and 
to cany out liis resistiuice, ho tried to leuiovo fho 
merchandize imposed upon forcibly to his house. The 
Loudon citizen was summoned account on tbe Gib 
of Novemhor for his denial of tire authority of govem- 
meut, and assuming a high tone, was put to trial, and, 
judgment being given oii the 1 titli of the month, was 
condeiimod to pay a fine of five bundled pounds. 
However, (\uiy again refused to pay either the fiue 
or the duties, iqion which Cromwell sent for him, 
“rciniisdod him of the old kindness and friendship 
that had been botwocn them, and said tliat, of all 
men, ho did *ot expect this oiiposition from Jiim, in a 
matter that was so noeessaiy for the good of tlio 
CouimenAVcalth.” In liis defence, Cony, Avith IxfiJ 
frankness, reminded his exalted fi iend of Uieir oommou 
principles, loeolling to his memory liis own oxpi-essiou 
TO tho Long Parliaineut, “ That ^the suhjeot Avho 
biihiuits to an illegal impo.st is moro the eiioniy of his 
countiy than tyrant who imposes it.” These 
were striking vwnds, and Cromwell fully felt their 
weight, and, conscious of 'reason ani^ justice being 
agaiiisi, him, could do notliiug hut get angry. “ 1 have 
a A^ill as stubborn as yours,”. ai^ all ho could say, 
“and we will try whichwf the*two will ho master;” 
with which ho sent the mercliant away, and then 
made out an order fur his imprisumuont. The last 
argumeiijtaof kings was fast becoming also the last 
argument of a Lord Prolector. 

The city merchant, hotl dismayed by tlie stern 
attitude of Ms former frioiJl, kept jip thoa unequal 
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battle against him with great ooaiage. S^t to jprison 
on tlie 12th of DeceniTOr, he ittmediately claimed a 
writ of habeas corpus from the Court of Upper Bench, 
and a|f tho same time retained three of tlio most 
eminoot lawyers of the* day, Jfiaynard, Twisden, and 
Windham, to plead his cause. ITioy undertook tho 
task, and at the trial spoke with so n^u^ earnest 
eloquence that Cromwell look tlie alarm, tnoir argn- 
mente tendmg to nothing less than the alftiolute 
denial of the legsdity of his power. Conscious that 
if the merohont was acquiltod every citizen might, in 
virtue of tlie same principles, sanctified by a decision 
refuse to pay taxes, tlie Lord Protector now 
lesorftju to flagrant dofi^otism; and on the day after 
their pleading, Ino 17th of May, 1G55, Maynard and 
his two colleagues were dragged to tho Tower, on the 
charge of liaving held iangtiage destructive to,the 
existing govomment. ,Tyrannical as was the measure, 
it. proved of no clfeci, for Cony, even when deprived 
of legal assistance, did not give np his defexce, but 


satisfy the nation by ^d government altme, 
Bcrupulous regard to its mort cMMshed 
interests, but bad either to givf way 
by brute force, desires of a higher nature, 
just. None but his most -inveterate perSoigaf‘amd 
political enemies had any doubt that he wafi 
and had been acting all along, as ho himself OOU'- 
stantly reiterated, “ for the good of the Uomtto- 
wcalth,” and that his conduct throughout was inspired 
by lofty motives, and remarkably free from vanity, pa¬ 
rade of power, and vnlgar ambition. Yet if all this wm 
admitted, there still remained an intense want of satis¬ 
faction with his government, and the bases upon wldoh 
it was established, in the over-recurring consideration 
that in reality it was nothing but an enlightened 
despotism. Though there seemed little fear that as 
long as. his bright intellect and high moral rootitiido 
was presiding over tho destinib-s of tho Commonwealth 
tho liberty and welfare of the, people would bo eq- 
dangoved, nevertheless it was, beyond doubt, of*ex- 


pert^^o^ pleaded his case before tlie Upper Boricb. tremo peril tA tnist tho happiness of three nations to 
He did it so ably, that the lord olycf justice, Iloiiry tbefocblo lifeof (^single man, and lea vo him to collool 
Itolls,feelingombarvftssedaihisposition.andnotknow- im immense power, vaster q£id more formidable tlian 
ing how to disgulbe tho arbitrariness of the seutenco bad cijor been possessed by any qrowned sovereign of 
ho was expected to pronounce, adjourned the case and tho realm. Tfowever wise and nigb-aimed Cromwell’s 
deferred judgment to the following terra, to the p-eat despotism, all thoughtful men felt that tho country, 
indignation of the Lord Protector. Seeing tho evident just emerged from a gigantic striigjfle against arbi- 


lack of zeal of Bolls to support bis despotic govern¬ 
ment, Cromwell removed him from his high office on 
tho 7 th of June, 165.5, appointing in^his stead a more 
eoiirtier-liko lawyer, James Olynn. JTowever, it 
seeming doubtful whether oven he would consent to 
as absolute a tool as was de.sired, Cromwell, after 
some further liesflatiOTi, in which theio appealed to 
he a struggle betweep, his innate sense ot justice and 
iSlo growing difficulties of liis position, rosdved upon 
stopping the case pending in the Uppir Bench, qnd 
having discharged jllaynard, Twisden, and Windham 
from prison, ho induci^ Cony, by bringing the whole 
weight of his personal inflnenco to boar np<xi him, to 
remain quiet and take no farther proceedings. At 
the same time, to vent his fro against rome of tho 
persons in an affair which had given him the greatest 
anxiety, the Lord Protector sent for tho judges of the 
Upper Beuch, and hittoily upbraided theiucfor not 
iuteri'ering with the freedom of speech of such daring 
I membors of the bar «s the throe counsal of the city 
merchant. On the judges submitting, in all humility, 
that such freedom wa.s sanctioned by the law and 
Magna Oharta. Cromwell got into a passion. “Your 
Magna Oharta,” he exclaimed, with an oath, “shall 
not control my actions, which, I know, are for tlhs 
pod of the Coirt&onwealth. Who made j’ou judges? 
Have j'ou any authority to sit there hut what I gave 
you ’ If ray authority were at an dhd you know well 
enough what woulA b^iho of yourselves, and there¬ 
fore 1 advise ‘yon to bo more tender of that which 
atono can praservo and not suffer the lawyers to 
prate what it does n<Jt beoomo you to hear.” 

Cipmwell’s words iudioated a .great change in his 
convictions, which change, however, was evidently 
*taore forced ujion him by tho overwhelmiaa power of 
ciroumsiancos than the mult of inward dwberation. 
Too Lord Pwiteotor ^ad ipw arrived at that fatal point 
in his (»r^t s^hen not any longer hope' to 


trary government, could not submit to it without 
degrading itself, as well as risking future happiness ; 
and the gradual spread of this conviction soon came 
to raise a mighty and constantly growing opposition 
against tlia estahlithod government. The op]^sition, 
diill and dumb at first, gradu.ally feund vent among 
the Bopuhlicans df tho army in plots and conspiracies, 
and encouraged by the example thus set, thaKqyffii&ts 
in their him, after long silent submission, made an ' 
attempt to stir up a revolution. Towards the end ra 
1664, while the ITouse of Commons was discussmg 
constitutional theories, the plans of both parties 
began ripening into action, and at tho commence¬ 
ment of the now yoay all feas ready to burst into open 
flame. ^ 

But tho sratiuldering /irq had been seen and 
w'atched by the keen eye of Cromwell long before it ex¬ 
hibited outward signs. The first scheme of the army 
Republicans, vbiofly belonging to the faction of thi» 

“ Levellers,” was to seize tho Lord Protector, and by 
a simultaneous movement got possession of tho Tower 
of London, Hull, Portsmouth, and Edinburgh Ca8t^6^ 
after which thq, troops wore to choose a representative, 
body, and to inaughrate a new govornmont. How¬ 
ever, tho design had scarcely Been elaborated when 
Cromwell knew all its details; and following the 
movements of the authors, chief among them Cwond 
Wildman, an officer of high talent 4^ good family, 
with cautious vigilance, he swooped down upon them 
the raomint they were thinking of action. a , 
series of ordinances, issued swiftly, and carried Into 
execution with the utmost promptitude, all of^rs 
known ’as antagometi* to the govemmfint Walre at 
once dismissed; othetH,ofdoubtfa^fidelitjr,auffPcnded 
from service; and all soldiers of questionable, eha- 
ractar, oiP^uspected as being “ Levellprit,” diaohaiged 
from their regiwents. Colonel Wirntnan ‘waa ^snr- ' 
prised i:^ the vesy act of dictating to his sdctedotjr a 
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d^ctied Against tbe. Lord Ptoteotor; and 
«f BWtnber of ^ triends, amiaig tJiom Le^rd Qyey of 
®^Tjy, and (Jaloneia Allied and Overton, were 
jd^ed in strict confinement, in which they gave 
np iho who^e of the threads of the conspir^y. 'Whilo 
thns the Bepuhlican rising was nipped in the bud, 
the*Boyalist insurreotion, prepared to break out 
simultaneohsly, fiared up for a moment with some 
fieroeness. The leaders of this plot wore the earl of 
Bochestcr,dissolute companion of Iho son of Choi-los l.„ 
and Sir Joseph Wagstaft, an old Oavtiiior officer, and 
their plan was to raise the western counties in arms 
for the house of Stuai t, hy the representative of the 
familyappearing there and planting the royal standard. 
Young Cnorlos, who hud taken up liis residence at 
Cologne, his whole time devoted to wine and women, 
consented to play his part in the onterj)riso; hut 
feeling reluctant at tJ>o lost moment to leave the 
pleasant shoves of the lihino in an inoloment scasoji. 
Rent back hositatirt^ly, ancT boforo ho had well 
decided in bis own mind whether Bc^ should make 
another hold grasp at a crown, or»rcinain in the midst 
of boon companions and^mistresses, tl»o whole scheme 
had burst. Sir josepb Wagstaff managed to seize the 
city of Salisbury fof a few houis, during witich ho 
arrested the sheriff and judges who Avore holding tlio 
assizes; but seeing that nobody joined him, ho de- 
camiiedal once wiUi the band of desperate ad venturers 
he Lad gathered around him, making for the west, 
where ho expected to get joinforoemonts. But as ho 
marched through Devomhire, his hopes grew fointcr 
every day, and at South Molten, a single troop of 
Ciomweli's horse, Avhicli^liappcncd to be m the neigh¬ 
bourhood, dispensed the wtuiiorssof the so-called 
Citarles ablest without a blo\y. Sir Joseph, 
careful in saving his valuable life, succeeded in 
• escaping to France, as well as his friend the eail of 
Kpchester, who had been hanging in his rear; hut 
almost Jbe whole of tlioir deluded followers were 
taken, a few of them executed, and the rest sent to 
prison or to the West Indies. The slunt-lived insur¬ 
rection seemed to prove 9s mtihh as awything that 
the nation was content and "happy under the wise 
despotism of the Lord*Pr8tcctor. * 

However, Cromwell himself was\\ot content with 
his own work, and, thoughtful and sagacious ruler as 
^10 was, could not bo content. In all his strength 
and power, with throe nations at his feet, mule, if 
giot admiring his deeds, he could not but be consciuns 
that ho was dftfting along a fatal precipice, at the 
end of which there was utter, daifciess. lie was 
erecting, ho knew but too well, on edifice of govern¬ 
ment me keystone of which was his own. frail life, 
which, brewing under the toil of years, would Ijavo 
nou^t but behind. Nevertheless, there was no 
going hack oBfthe path Ifo had once entered. Being 
fiXlea heart and soul with the oonvictian he had 
expressed to the pspresontai^ves of the nation, that he 
had a grand mission to accomplish* he could admit of, 
no petty theories of govomm^itfto stand in his way, 
and thus strode along undauntedl}'^ in his aibitrary 
career. “ If my Sailing be from God, and my testi¬ 
mony from the people,” he kept repealingjito himself 
and to others, ‘tfeod and the people shall mke it from 
me J eim J will not part from it. 1 shouldi beYalge 


to the trust that Qhd hath pjacisl in me, and to the 
interest of the people of these nations, if I did.’* Thait 
a Stuart king might have said the same, and, if 
backed hy a sufficiency of fighting men, sot ^ the 
most tyrannical govemmont k the name of GM, was 
clear to the Eepuhlica* antagonists of the Lofd Fro- 
toctor, but not admitted by himself; and unable to 
see his otvn^also position as others saw it, he nocos- 
sarilji went farther and farther on bis fatal path. 
The quicUy-Buppressed insurrection of the Eo^ralists, 
and designs of the “ Levollers,” so far from pointing 
out to him the dangers of bis arbitrary policy, had 
no otlier ofi'ecl but to fortityhii^iaore and more^^H)* 
and deeming that liis aiitho^rily was not yel^ast 
enough to suppress similar i1sings#n*the future, he 
worked out a grand flan for drawing still tighter the 
reins of despotism ho hcld^in his hand. The plan 
woS to lule the Comntonwealth iu miliiarj- fashion, 
like a regiment of soldiers, hf dividing the conntrj' 
into a ^rtain number of distiicts, witJi an offiwr over 
eash. ToiriUle in o%eiy resjioct as was the scheme. 
Cromwell can-ied it through iu all its intcfPf.y^aurT 
six montlni had i!bf olapswl after the miseiablo knot 
of rebels under Sir .losojih Wagstaff had been over¬ 
thrown, before the nation had como under the 
“ government of the mojor-gencriils.” 

There was something extremely held in the very 
conception of this new form of government. Und^u- 
the pi-etoxt of maintaining tho miblie peace and .sup¬ 
pressing royalist plots, Cromwell leselvcd to esiablisli 
in every county^ local militia, composed miiitily of 
cavalry, dravvn from tho ranks of the small fi eoholdcrs 
most attached to his cause, and well paid for their 
services. In order to pay them, h# projK^sed to levy 
a tax of one-tenth on tho income of all loyalists pos- 
Bossing above a limidii-d poinlBs per annum, whish 
tax, it was anticipated, would maintain a body of 
alined men more than sufficient to socme perpetual 
*■ Older and iieaco.” For tho el]b(Jtuttl organization of 
this mil|lia, and eolleeiion of the new tax, Cromwell 
preiiosed to divide England and Wales into twelve 
districts, too rule of which was to be intrusted to 
twelve of fiis most devoted adherents in tho army, 
who, under the name of major-generals, wore to 
exercise all political and administrative power, and, 
to a certain point, all judicial authority, and from 
wliose dcoisigns theie was to bo no appeal but to 
lilmself. Tho plan thus laid down was cut lied into 
execution with exti'aonliuary promptness and energy, 
astounding alike to the fiicnds and toe enemies of 
Cromwell. On the 28lh of May, 1665, ho exhibited 
>0 their too fiist part of his great design, by 
nominating his brother-in-law, tk^n Desborough, 
“ major-general of the militia levied, and to bo levied, 
in tho six countifes in tho south-west of England 
and on the 2nd^ of August foljpwiug, Desborough 
took the direct’ command of twelve' squadrons of 
newly-onrollod csxvalry militia t^iat had been raised 
in the two months since^ his IqBpointment. On the 
Srd of August, tlm day after the now major-general 
had entered upon his charge, Cromwell brought the 

a uestion toe establishment of a general militia fo» 

le first nme before toe m^bors of the State Council, 
and they* assenting, as hound, to all his pro¬ 

posals, the ordinance jvas]|i8Bued to lay-out the 
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cbantry in twelve military dix^sions. It was the 
most sudden, if not the most important clmnge of 
government that bad occurred in England since the 
oommenoement of the civil war, and yet the decree 
ordering it passed as quietly as if it had boon the 
merosff trifle. Tlioro was an appearance as if the 
nation had arrived at the point to cede all its will 
and power to the great I<ord Protocloi^ either with 
implicit love or wuth implicit fear. CiomweU had 
come to ho the '(lominonwcalth, and the Common¬ 
wealth Cromwell. 

The oidinanco providing for the establishment of 
Xhanew militia all over England w'as accompanied, 
wbo^,^ssned, by a Wt of manifesto of the Jjord 
f I’rotcotor anc^ lup cmufbil. It w’as entitled, '• A De¬ 
claration showing the reasons of the proceedings of 
the government for socuring the peace of the CVan- 
monwealth on occasion oT tlic late insm-rcclion and 
rebellionand wont into copious details of the 
revolntionaiy attempts of the Eoyalists at the begin 


cdoration went on, “wo have licon necessitated to 
erect a new and standing militia of horse in all tlm 
counties of England, under such pay ns might bo 
without burthen to the peaceable and well allbcti'd, 
and be a fitting enconragoraent to the oflicers and 
sifldiers that they might not go to war at their own 
charge. Wlicrcfoiowo liave thongid. fit to lay the 
burthen of maintaining these foroert. and of ccifain 
other evpcnses wliic.h are occasioned by them, upon 
those w’ho have been cngagcrl in the late wars against 
the state.” The mnnifchlo then went on to asseverate 
that the Eoyalists had in reality juid loss to iho blale 
ag, yet in the compeWtions and fines to which they 
had been subjected than tlio good people who liad 
maiiitaiiiod the pailiamentary amies by lieavy tarfes 
and assessmeiifs, so’lliat it was but fair they should 
now make np the dift'ercnec. It was fnilh'-r r<*- 
marked that the generous trcatincut wfiieli the 
adherents of tlie Stuarts had hitliorl,o leeoivcd at the 
hands of the government was entirely unparalleled in 
liistory, other nations and rulers, in all ages, having 
made it a princijde, in eases of civil war, to di'jtrivc 
the losing paity completely of power and we*/iUh, so 
as to prevent the same to engage in nowdistinbanees. 
In the present ease, for th* fiisl time, it. had he,on 
resolved to try the eOTeets of foihoaraiieo, but to little 
effeet, so that now it boeamo noeessary to full 
back upon a strict a.ssorlion of authority, and let the 
punishing arm of justice take tho place of goncrositu 
in consequence, a« the Eoyalists h.wl ncitlier aceejitoil 
with sincerity their own defeat, nor tho amnesty 
which had Ivocn giantod to thom^uid as they liad 
incessantly tin oatened tha state witli new dangers, it 
was but fit and. just that they should’pay tho cost of 
establishing and nntmtaining new means for its 
defence. All tlie aabftonts of tho fallen cause wore 
to bo deprived lienoeforth bf the protection of the 
common Law, and subjected to an annual decimation 
their levenue, with tho cxeeption, however, of 
such persons’ income as was less than a^undretf 
pounds a year, or whose personal estate wwa worth 


less than fiCeon bundro^* IKWnds. Tho DeelAration ] ij^a|d!r*gc|ierais did not 


condnded with the assunmee, mean| to soften the 
terribly fierce character of Cromwell’^ measure, 
if there was yet any person that had been of tbo 
malignant party, who could say with truth ihjtt be 
Was wholly free frera evil *deeigns, and, show, by 
actions previous to tbe insurrection, a disclaiming of 
tho tonour of liis former life and conversation; or if 
any person, being now sensible of his error, should 
change and forsake his former interest, and give 
, dcmoustiatioii to that efibet, the government would 
much more esteem of their reformation than desire 
their prejudice or harm.” 

A few days after tlie publication of his manifesto 
the Lord rroloctor proceeded to the appointment of 
the twelve major-gcnoials, who were henceforth to rule 
the Commonwealth under liis supremo direction, and 
distrihufed (he country among them. To his brother- 
in-law, Deshorough, already nominated, ho gave tho 
six great west of England shiros of Gloucester, Wilts, 
Dorset, Devon, Somortet, and V’ornwall, while thb 
eqnalljr impovtitat six ceutial and eastern countiel of 
Bucks, Herts* Camibi idge, Essex, Suffolk, and Nor¬ 
folk wero made over to El<j.etwood, his son-in-law, 
just, returned from hi.s government in Ireland. 
Major-^ienoral Skippon, old cajftain of the train 
hands, obtained thc^city of London to rule; Colonel 
Baiksicjad, govoniov of tho Tower, the rest of Middle¬ 
sex; Colonel Kelsey, tho counlies of Kent and 
Surrey; Colonel Goffe, Sus.sex, Hants, aird Boiks; 
Colonel Worsley, Cliosliiio, I/ancashire, and Shrop¬ 
shire; Major Bnler, Norlliampton, Bedford, Kullaiid, 
and Hnntiiigdon; General Wlialley, Lincoln, Notts, 
DorKy, Warwick, and Leicester; Colonel Berry— 
Mend of Bichaid Baxti'r, once a clerk in »an iron 
foiindiy—Heieljiid, Shropshire, and^Norih Wair^s; 
General Dawkins, Monmouthshire and S<iut!h Vales; 
and, 1110111 }’, general Lainhcit, ablest of officers of tho ' 
Lord I’lelector, but leas! tnisted, Yorkshiie, Durhjim, 
Curidieiland. We.s(moreland, and Northumlrorlari'd. 
'Ihe insli notions given to all and each of these twelve 
major-generals enjoined thorn to make Oromwell's 
manifesto kuswn tlfroiiglfout the country, to obtain 
tho CO operation of trtisty commissioners in theip 
respective distrielLs, and to jfrodbod immediately, with 
their assistance, tt) a valuation of the iucomos of the 
Eoyalists, an^ collection of tho tax imposed upon 
(hem. They wore moreover invested with tho mosf 
extensive authority, not only over “ malignants,” but 
over every person whom they might mistrust 04 , 
iniinie,al to the established govornmbnt, all of whom 
they wore cmpfAvcre(l cither to arrest and tlirow into 
prison, or to put upon bail, with injunotion* to appear 
from tiinp to time before appointed agents end 
exapiners, A tiomraon register of tile persons thus 
held under supervision in tho twcl^ military dis¬ 
tricts WM ordered to be kept in Ixmd™, and none of 
tbern wera allowed to visit the capital, or to travel 
any dislanco fiom their homos, without leave of the 
major-general of titeir division. The latter function- 
'anes carried out tbsiir mission to the full, in a few 
instances with inotToiation, hut in others with ex¬ 
treme harshness, oppressing and rolibing tho wealthy, 
and ill-t'gialiug both Eoyalists and Eepnblicans. 
However, ab designed in principle, tli« tyranny of the 
iaaj<ft'-ge|ieralB did not oxtond over the lower *knd 
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th« middle closes, the •workmen and tradesmen of the West Indies, te make an attaclanpon the Spamidx 
tfwns, and a^Il yeomon of the country, among settlemente there, and in the first instance captnro 
whom wore to oa fiaind the bulk of the Protector’s St. Domingo. This sisherao fiiilcd, through tlie in- 
adheieuts. Like all despotisms, that of CroniwoU competency of General Venables, the commander of 
was driven to uphold its existence by arraying class the three thousand soldiorg in Penn’s arthament 
against. class, and‘calling into play the lowest of However, though repulsed fiom St. Domiiffco, the 
huihan passions. English troops conquered Jamaica, thus making an 

JThe arbitrary rule to wliioh the country was con- important ajddition to the as yet small colonial pos- 
deraned to submit by tho cstablislimont of the major- sossijfjis of the Commonwealth, 
generals caused voiy littlo open resistance, but it liail^ Penn’s cruise to tho West Indies had for cohse- 
tho visible effect of alienating the best, the wisest, qnonce a doclaiation of war on the part of the king 
and noblest men of tJie nation from tho august of Spain. Oromwell was fully propaied for it.; but 
general and statesman who guided the destinies of in Older not to hassard too much in a contest with 
the Commonwealth, llcncofoith, tho gn-at name of tho greatest naval and military'power of EupsMb, ho^ 
Cromwell ceased to bo beloved, and only inspired conelnded, just befoio tho bA3akin{5;owt of hoslilitiesjj 

terror, not-ninnix(‘d, however, with a reverence ap- a long-offered treaty of alliance with Franco. Ily 

preaching awe. Even 1110.^,0 who most abhorred the tho tornis of tho treaty, signed on llio 24th of 

course of tyranny into.whieli the Lord Protector was Oatober, tlio coi*binfd forces of England and 

launching, could not foiliear admiration of bis high I’raneo were to invade the Siifnish NothorkiidH, with 
ftonius, as well as hm intenso*striving to promote tlio Dunkuk to lemain the ])rice of tho fonnor. It was 
^(Siy and physical wt^lfaro fif (lio pe«iile of England, likcwlso sottied that help should bo* given by tho 
At the same tinio, while ho was spttin^ his will above new ally of tho C(mimonw(‘ulth to jty>wss«Sl’“ 

Ihw, pleading a missi(iTj from God to load the Com- J’rolcstanjLs of tko WiMtoru Alps, the so-called VVal- 
monwealth thiougli sonritudo to libeity, ho upheld donseo; and also that Charles Stjiart and his whole 


with mighty ana the honour of the nation*ngiuns(. 
foreign potontnles, concluded troijtiesofcomuieice and 


faroily should be for ever excluded fiorti French 
tcrrifoiy. Tho latter stipulation appeared, some- 


navigation with TOUntiios f.ir and vide, and made tho what unnccesssuy for the moment, the nnhappy heir 
British flag rcspepled, in peace and war, in* all tho of the Stuarts living in a veiy ahjcxit state at (’ulogne. 


coi ners of the globe. 

The maiitimo supciiority of the Netherlands 
having succumbed already under tho valour of his 
sailois and soldieis, Ciomwi-Il detoimincd to heard 
the only two lomainin” powcis whose Races fjould 
dispute*with England*lho nile ^f tho seas; tftid 
i®*thc autumn of lOo l, while the parliamctil lie had 
calletl tdgetheff vas investigating t!ie philosophy of 
' govei nmcnt, made vast i)iopiii til ions for attacking 
Fmneo and Spain, eiihor singly or Bo(h together. 
Two groat fleets woic fitted out for tl)i.s puijioso in 
I’orlsmfiuth harbour; the fiist under tho orders of 
Itohert Blake, consisting of Iwouty-fivo men-of--war 
of the largest kind, heavily •anned^nd stiong^y 
onantied; and the stscond, ooraiiiandod by Sir William 
Penn, com pi king thB-t\<ciglit shipR and transports, 
prepai’ed to take on hoard, besides its crows, tbteo 
thousand soldiers. Tlio gicattwt secrecy was kept as 
•to the destination of the two armaments, and the 
commanders having loecived scaled orders, only to 
,be oiieiied at sea, they both loft port, almost, simul¬ 
taneously, in Oetobor, for tlioir unknown destinations. 
Admiral Blake, called “ tho sca.Jfin;;*'’ by his dcvolod 
men, whose love for Jilin was as great as tlioir trust 
and admiration, sailed straight for the jtfediterra- 
nean, and anclforing Inifore Leghorn, demanded, and 
obtained redu]^s from Iho grand duko of 'J'usckny 
for ■wrongs ostomitlcd against the owners of English 
merchant vosf«jls. Fi oiu thence Blake •Mtent to tho 
Barberine states, forcing, at the point of tho cannon, 


begging alms fiom all the lu inces of tho eontindht, 
and devoting tho sums thus obtained to low oigies 
witli his disstduto male and fcmalo companions. 
Ilowover, tho j-eport of tho forlhcoiuing war served 
to rouse lu'm into some show of languid exertion ; 
and offoriiig tho value of lii.s nanyi to tho sovoroign 
of Spain, he proposed to aid him in tho conquest of 
England, At first tho goveinnu'iit of Hadi hI refused, 
i but being hard pve.ssed by the agents of tho (k.logno 
Gi valicrs, made importunate by dire want of victuals, 
an agreement was concluded in April, ICriG, stipulat¬ 
ing that “(’harles II., King of England, Scotland, 
and Ticlhnd,” sJiould invade England, Scotland, and 
Jieland, his roj'ul bi 4 i(her, the king of Spain, to 
furnish tlfe necessary cash, as ■well as tho soldiers, 
with a pension for hl'e. superadded. There was no 
great danger to the (!ommonwealth in this proposed 
assaulf; howevei, to leduco tho peril of invasion as 
much as possible, Admiral Blake, who had returaed 
from his first Med it or ran can cnike, set out again for 
tho Straits of Gibraltar. His design was to biini 
the Spanish fleet in the h.aihonr of t’lidiz, and though 
this iniscaiiicd, ho suecocdcd in iiiflictnig groat 
^sniago upon tho om'juy all along Iho coast, as well 
’’ns seizing a portion of tho famijus “Plate fleet.,” 
returning from America laden with treasure. The 
lich prize was f^gnt at once homo, and in tho middle 
of November, 1056, tho w^ole capital got into joyous 
iqiroar at tlie ribws that near t#o were ohaiuots full 
of bullion had arrived, “some eighi-and-tbirty wag- 


tho Strong fortrosiiea to pieces, and\tlien set file to ^lory of England was bocoming percopfihlo to tl^p 
the gaUoys of the pirates, burning their wliolo fleet nieaue.Bt|kft\dor8tanding. 

at its mooringsr In tho meanwhile, tho Second floot The ■wiar ■with Spain, which ■ontinued, with short 
frofh Portsmouth, under AdmirnJ Penn, ha^ gohe^to interniptions of ill foilunl^to lie highj^'piospcrous 


Ich ■ontinued, with short 
L to lie highj^'piospcrous 
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for the Commoa^ealth, was apt without effect iti 
eirengtheuing tho power of Cromwell at home. 
Nevertheless, there were not wanting strong manifes¬ 
tations to drew that the country was getting tired of 
his arl^trary government, and to i-econcilo hunsolf as 
much as possible with the &ore moderate of his 
antagonist he resolved to convene another parlia- 
luentf The writs for it were issued in August, 1650, 
and on the 17th of Sopteinbor following, tlio house 
met at Westminster, not, however, before one hun¬ 
dred and two members, supposed onomios of the 
government, liad been violently excluded from it, 
undv^ the ni etext of ‘immoroJitv and “ delinquency.” 
thd^ who presented,themselves heforo him in tho 
TWainted Chamhel^ Cromwell m^o a \oiy long and 
lather violent speech, in which he passed the history 
of the country since the dissolution of the last parliii* 
ment in review, defended ‘the establishment of 
military rule, by th^ twelve major-gonorals, as 
necessary for .the mointonanco of orde:^ and, finally, 
••wUlcdItjiul’beral supplies to carry on the war against 
the bpaiuards, “the natuial enemies of England.” 
llie address was roooived with maiked dbldnoss, if 
not irritation, which was increased w-hon, on proceed¬ 
ing from the Painted Chamber to tliohall ofjiariiamenf, 
the members were stopped at the door by a file of 
Boldieia, who would lot none pass unless producing a 
oextificate of having been “approved bylusliiglmoss’s 
council.” Tho next day, after tho Spoakoi’ had boon 
elected, a protest was handed in )\v the excluded 
members of tho house, denouncing tho aibitnuy 
proceeding by which they wore prev^tod from fulfil¬ 
ling their duties as ropresontativos of tho pooplo, and 
demanding to be‘admitted at once. A short and 
excited discussion folVfwed, but on a simple com¬ 
munication lieing made that it was tho dt^iro of the 
Lord Protector that the obnoxious pei’sons shonjd 
remain expelled, all^, subsided into quietness, and a 
solemn vote went to confirm what had been done. It 
was in vain tho excluded members appealed finally to 
the nation at large, in a document impeauhing in 
strong language the tyranny of Cromwell, and 
declaring all who slioiild continue to sit in tho 
mutilated parliament to be “ botiuyers of tho liberties 
of England, and adherents to tho capital enemies of 
the Commonwealth.” Many tliousands of copies of 
this protest, which was signed by ninety-three repre¬ 
sentatives, were dispersed over the countiy and 
eagerly read by the people; but the excitement, 
whatever there was of it, aid not go further than tlie 
reading. It was as if the nation had become fully 
aware that tho rule of iho Loxd Protector was aff« 
unmitigated despotism, yet had resolved at tho same 
time to bear it for the sake of its material advantages 
and of tlu) illustrious boro who Had imposod tho 
burthen, llie edifice VUs safe as long as he was 
alive; but there were few men who loved their 
countiy, its welfare,‘apd its liberty, who like^ to 
answer to themselves the question as to what would 
h|^en after flie death of Oliver Cromwoll. 

J^liThe parliament which the Lord Protector bad called 
together, and shaped afterwards to Ins own likingf 
feulifully represented tho sfato of publi' feeling. 
Every tmng quuiuoded byt the government, subsidies 
to cany <pi fhe Sjpanish vlar, legalisation of tho edicts t 


issued by Cromwell, and, finally, ne»!v ef 

repression against both BepublioausVujad 
came to be voted instantly by laVge majorities, 'till it 
seemed as if the representatives of the imliohi. had 
been brought to look upon tliemselves as meiPa ilegisH 
trars of the ordinances of the Loi-d Protectoy. ‘ 

26th of September an Act was passed “for reuoUDdng 
and disannulling tho pretended titlo of Charles ^tlkrt 
and his descendants to the crown of EimlaUd ;** and 
sanothov bill was adopted on the 9th of October “ for 
tho security of iiis highness the Lord Protector’s 
person, and continuance of the nation in peace and 
safety." On tho 1st of October, it was unaniffiottriy 
voted that “ the war against tho Spaniards was under¬ 
taken upon just and necessary grounds, and for tho 
good of tho people of tliis Commonwealth; and the 
parliament will, by God’s blessing, assist his highness 
therein,” or, in other words,‘‘provide the necessary 
funds. Considerable diiscussion, took place as to top 
amounli to bo placed at tho disposal of the governnwat 
for war purpesos, hut it was finally settled at four 
hundred thousand ^unds, which sum was ordered to 
bo raised by an increase soteial taxes. While 
thus approving tho whole j^licy of Cromwell, the 
representatives of the nation showed him personally 
the greatest deferettce, letting no occasion pa^ to 
prove tliat they looked upon him as the legitimate 
sovereign of Iho country. By a special Act, passed on 
the Ist of October, the tbnns of all official communica¬ 
tion between parliament and tlie tiord Protector were 
settled with great precision, loading to tho ostablish- 
mentjof almost regal ceremony; while another rosolu- 
tiqn invested him with laige powero to appoint to 
judicial and oth^r offices in tho Commonwealth. 
There was a visible tendency in tho vfholo»cour8§bf 
proceedings towards re-orecting the fallen throni, and ,| 
seat Cromwet upon it; though as yet all those who 
harboured the thought wanted courage to express it 
openly, and thus to face the resistance of th« strong 
republican party, with tho greater part of the army 
at its command. A?j opportunity was waited for to 
start tho sch&e, and ij|, came in a ratlicr unexpect^^ 
manner. . t • 

After coucludlt^g an alliance with the king of Spain 
for the invasion of England, the son of Charles I., who 
had taken updiis lesidenco at Bruges, momeutarilyr 
roused himself from his life of dissipation, to consider 
how host to accomplish his object. He had no int^ep- 
tlon whatever to lisk his valuable life in personedly*' 
engaging in a fresh campaign; yet as it u-as absolutely 
necessary that ho should do something to earn the 
libeml Spanish pension settled upon him, he had to 
think of ifiaking war through otherti, and the bdst 
coTufie ofiering itself for the moment was a league 
with some En^sh adventurqjrs, pretendlid Bepublioapu 
who were offering their sorvicos.* Tho chim of iheee 
men was a*Oolonel Sexby, formerly in the parliamen- 
taiy army, who engaged, if sufficient funds were 
•handed to him, to raise a body of fifteen hundred 
mercenaries in the Danish Netherlands, tfi land with 
them nn fibo coast of Kent, and to g^t up an insutreo- 
tion against tlie Lord Protector by t^^ng the je- 
publioan Ota°<hiTd, tho latter to exchanged in 
proper time for the royalist flag. Mnan that th*tre 
wa%not the slightest chance for the success of sodh 'a 
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as lc«g as Cromwdi was alive, tte colonel 
wo^sei at ^ same time to have the latter as* 
easeiu^d, ogainst ^yment of a further amoimt in 
resdy cash, oy ono of his aocomplie^, a foinner 
qbaxteimaslor in his i-egiment, Miles phidercomh by 
name. ■ l^o plan was at once sanctioned by Oliarles 
Stoart ahd his Spanish aUios, and tho sum of sixteen 
hundred pounds having boon handed to Miles Sindor- 
oomh, with pi'oniiso of subsequent remuneration “on 
the foitli of a Clu-istian king,” prejjarations for th^ 
intended assassination were at once actively taken in 
hand. The exrquartormastor commenced his work by 
taking a house at Hammersmith, “ which had a 
banqueting-room lookiug into the road,” from which 
room he intended to destioy the Lord Trotector and 
his aoito by an explosion, when passing by^ on the 
way to Hampton Court. However, Cromwell’s active 
seoretaiy of state, John Thurloo, obtained timely 
information of the design, and taking possession of 
houso, tho friend of Charles Stnart had to fly, and 
to think of other means for obtaining ]^is end! After 

S uch cogitation and coiifereneee with Spanish agents, 
iles Smdeicomb,co%oei%'ed tho grand scheme of 
firing Whitehall, and iif the ensuing confusion to have 
the Loifl. Piotooto# and lus whole family kiflod by a 
baud of armed assassins. Having plenty of money at 
his command, he, actually' purchased “ a Imndj'od swift 
-horses, two in a stable,” with as many ruffians to vide 
them; and in tho evening of 'riiursday, the 18th of 
January, sot about tho execution of his plan. Jn 
company' with an old trooper named Cecil, he attended 
public worship in Whitehall chapel, and hofoio it 
was over tho two managed to sneak into an ^uipty 
ajiariiribnt on the ground floor, and set fire to some 
(WmbuB^^blo matoimls there. The flame soon spread, 
but Ikiforo it had gone far, a sontiucl on duty jjorceived 
it, and giving the ahum, Sindercoml^ and his com¬ 
panion were captured, tho tbiiuer not without stout 
roaistapco, “whoiciu his nose was nearly cut off.” 
There was intense excilcmeut at Whitehall on tho 
news of the plot bircomiiig known, and in tho first 
moment of terror tho cofincil Sf llio.shord Protector 
■ gave orders to ring the alaftu bells, arid snmrnon tho 
train barrds of the cit^. Put Cromwell forbade it, 
declaring that, trusting in God, lie did not fear his 
enemies. • 

* . On tho following morning, the 19 th of January, 1657, 
Secretary Thnrloe got up in his place in parliament, 

• and, amidst the deepest silence, repmfed tho arrest 
of the two coSspiralors, together with an outline of 
ktheir design as far as already dilfeovorod, showing 
that the intended assassination of the Lord Protector, 
was connected with the designs of the king of Spain 
and Charles 'Stuart for an invasion of England. 
The emotion aaused by this statomeut was profound, 
and manifosl^ at once iif couple of i-®3olutions voted 
ntianimonsly. By tho first it was ortksted fhat a 
Holflmti day of thanksgivjpg should bo celebrated. 
“Priday borne four weeks,” itr all the churches qf 
England, Scotland, -and lre]|jin^, for tho discovery of 
the plot; while the second motion was for the ap¬ 
pointment of a ftiramittoe to enter^into commnnioa- j 
- tion witii tho Ihotector, so as to loaya from his 
liighpeasi whal^ay it would he most convenient for 
h^ id eet asido for an audience of tha w£(^q of 
1 ' • 


tho representative in parliament, to accept their 
congratulations for his happy delivery. The latter 
vote had just been passed, when a rather obscure 
member, John Asho, arose to proffer an amendment 
to it. “ 1 would propose to add,” he exolahuea., in 
much trepidation, “ armothii^ that would tflhd very 
much to tho preservation of his highness, and to tho 
quieth^ of all the designs of our enemies, namely, 
that^is highness would he pleased to take upon him 
the government according to tiro ancient constitution. 
Both our libo^ios and peace, and the preservation 
and privilege of his highness, would then be founded 
upon an old and sure foundajjion.” The worc^had 
no sooner been pronounced tlwn there aro^(ji>*ttn iix^ 
menso commotion in tho hoifee. rftiderstand not,*i(| 
cried ono of tho republican members, “what means 
the motion of the gontlemjju who talks of an ancient 
ceJnstitution. Tho aaciont constitution is Charles 
Stuart's interest; I hope we* are not calling him in 
agak^” Other speakers followed, attacking tire 
ipdisoroot aAniier of the ancient oonsutution. “ 
gentleman that moved this,” exclaimed USlj'WTTBdm, 
“ was 01*0 hdphig to pull down wliat he would now 
set up again. \Ve had a constiWition of king, lords, 
and commons, and that wo have pulled down with 
our blood and treasure. Will you make tho Lord 
Protector the greatest hypocrite in the world, to ask 
him to sit in that place which God has borno testimony 
snfficioutly against? Are you now going to safup 
again tliat kingly government which for a tlioiisand 
years has porfecuted tho people of God? Ho you 
oxiieot a hoitev consequenoo ? I boseech you consider 
of rt. What a crimo it is to offer such a motion as 
this! Do you oxjrect a thariksgiviug-day after it? 
I desire that this motion may die as abominable, and 
1 beseech yon that such a t'Ring aa this may n«vor 
1 eccivc footing here.” Frightened at tho storm which 
his proposition had caused, Jolin Asho wrapped him¬ 
self in silence, arrd uoboily %lso supjxttting the 
amendment lie had brought forward, it was allowed 
to drop. “ I have never seen,” a member wr ote in 
his diary, “ so hot a debate vanish so strangely, like 
an ignis mtuus.” 

There had boon both too groat haste and indisoro- 
tion in the sudden motion to lusloro “the ancient 
coustftution,” which made it fail at tiro outset; but a 
large majority of the members of parliament, tliough 
allowing tho subject to bo stifled for a moment, wore 
novortholoss anxious to support it, and did not fail to 
do so on the first opirortunity. This was given by 
another address of atlaclimeut to the Lord Protector, 
•voted shortly after tiro conviction of the couspiratois 
M'ho bad attempted his life. Iffio la^cr, put upon their 
trial before a jury silting in the Upper Bench on the 
I'Jth of Fobrufty, 1656, were condemned to death; 
but the chief delmquont,.Mile| Siudoroomb, escape^ 
his dooTu by taking j)oison, smuggled to him by his 
sister, and justice could be oj^uted only upon the 
mhior criminal. Tho fresh •oKpression of loyalty to 
which the incident gave rise, encouraged ono of the 
members for the city of London, Aldennan ^ir 
, Glu'istooJjer Pack, whom Cromwell had knighted arid 
given a commissione^^ip of oxcisq, to start again 
the “afcoient constittttioi|” question, which he did 
with much more tacj tfi^r* tho unfeatunate John 
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Ahho. On the miming of the 29rd of Febraary, as 
poon as the houso had met. Sir Christopher arose in 
his seat, and drawing forth a hnlhy paper, reqnost(jd 
permission to read it, stating that “ it was eometliing 
come to his iiands tending to the settlement of the 
nation,a,nd of liberty and property.” There had not 
been any secret kept ns to what was in the doonmont 

{ (reduced hy the worthy alderman, and this motion 
lad no sooner heen mado than the liepnhlioans 
stormed in upon him as they hod done upon Tlohn 
Ashe., declaring his iirouccding scandalous, and over¬ 
whelming him with tonnts and reproaches. How¬ 
ler. Sir Christopher Pack insisted on pressing his 
demcRsJ for pormissiofi to read the paper which had 
“coims To liisthajds,” and even after he had lieen 
dragged away hy some repnhlimn officers from his 
scat near tlio Speaker, and plae.od like n penitent in 
front of the bar, he contiiftiod ^o hold his ground, till 
at length, aff(*r a dehp-te of tho fietcost kind, his 
pe.rsoveraneo found recompense in a decisive victory. 
The house resfdved, hy a majority of tme hitlidred 
*WndNSiaalw«£.-.'r votes against fifty-four, that Iho mcfii- 
hor for the city of liOndtm shottld have hi| demand 
gtatitcd, whcretipop ho ituraediately prooeotlcd to 
road his docttmeul. It was entitled, “ Tho htnnhle 
adfirnss and romonstranee of the knights, citizens, 
and burgesses now assetnhh'd in tho pailiament of 
this Commotiwealth,” and contained nothing less than 
til# fiitin of a new constitution, restoring the Iluttso 
of Lot (Is and all the, old forms of ^’ovornment, and 
huihling up a new throne, whereon th» LordPiotoctor 
was invitf'd to take liis scab . , • 

The (lohate on tho imjiottarit paper snhraitted hy 
Ahh'iman T’aok ej^tcmlod fiom tho 2;ird of February 
to tho Ji(>lh of March, 1f>67, and occtipi(Ml twenty-four 
sitliupt, seven of whi.;h, eontiaiy to pailiamontaiy 
usage, conlinned during tho wliolo of tho day, both 
moining and evening, d'hough tho repnhlican mine- 
lity resisted step livtstep the progress of tho measure, 
they were outvoted on e\cry occasion : and tho most 
impoi-tant clause, running, “ Tliat your highrit-sfe will 
he pleased to assume tho naino, stylo, title, dignity, 
and office of king of England, Seotlatid, artil Ireland, 
and the respective duminions and tern tones thmeunlo 
belonging, and to cxeicisto the same accoiding to tho 
law of tht'so nations,” was adopfc'd hy llw# laigo 
majority of one hiindted and twenty-throe voles 
against sixfj-two. The wisdom of tlie Je estaldish- 
ment of kingship haa mg thus been affirmed, the title 
of (Sir Cliristoplier J’ack's bill was olwiigcd from 
“.AddiTss and Jlemonsfianoo,” to “ linmblo I’etition 
and Advice,” so as to make it more monarchical ir^ 
form; and on Tu^ay, tho 31st of March, a parlia-' 
montary depntatfon, consisting of the most eminent 
members oF tho majority, ptesenbd, the document, 

“ engrossed on vellum,” to the Lord Protector. Crom¬ 
well received thorn frith some pomp in tho hanqnot.- 
ing hall of his icsidenoo—tho samo room through 
which, eight years iJ^fore, Charles T. had pass*'d, 
botint.en a double lino of solfiiers, on his way to the 
scafibld—and listened with much complacency to a 

S iifiectiid address of Hir TJiomas Widdrington, the 
or of the Commops:—^“May it plf^jo your* 
highness,” he e'xdaimed, “I am commando^ by the 
po^ament o^England, Scotland, and Itolartd^ and in 


their name,'*'to present this hnmhll p^titiofi, . 
advice to your highnnH. I senate that I spcslc 
before a great person, tho exaejneas^ whose j'udj- 
mont ought to scatter and chase away tmutlh^saty 
speeches, as tlie sun doth ^he vapours. . t am a 
soiwant, however, and a man n«t to vent ay own 
ooncoits, hut to declare the things I have ill comanad 
from parliament. 1 am not unlike a gardaier, w^o 
gathers flowers in his master’s garden, and out of 
them composeth a nosegay: I shall offer ■nothing hut 
Vhat 1 have collected in tho garden of the parlia¬ 
ment.” Sir Thomas then gtwe a detailed analysis of 
the eighteen clauses of tho “Uumhle Petition and 
Advico,” recommending, besides tho restoration of 
monarchy, thorc-ostablishme.nt of tlie House of Ijords, 
under tho singular title of tho “Other House,” the 
Bcjttlemcnt of a permanent revenue, and the regular 
sumiuoning of parliaments. “I have now done,” the 
Speaker couoludod his address, “with the several 
pieces of the govoinincnt, hut not with the nriiolosy 
of whioli there 4 'omaiiicth yet one. The parliam«nt 
liath so good aft apprehension of this frame of govern¬ 
ment, in all tho articles of it, tliat it is their humblfc 
desire that you may lio ploas/d tef accept of them all. 
Th<>y a»o hound up in ono link tor chain, or like a 
building well knit and cemented: if one stone lie 
taken out it loosens *the whole. Tho rejection of ono 
may malto all tho rest unsuitohlo and impracticable. 
They at j all ofl'eriHl to you with tho same heart and 
affection, and we hope they will bo rocoived by you 
in the same mannei. Tlioy aio all llio children of 
ono mother, iho pailiament, and we expect from your 
highness at adoption of tliom all. Ant nihil avt 
totrim dahit.” • , 

Cromwell's reply w.is exceedingly courteous, hijt 
somewhat cvasivi^. lie told tho hondSrabld gpnUe- 
men who offered him a crown t.hat tlieir pro|iosition 
occasioned hiA “the greatest rovorenco and fear to 
God that ever possessed a man in the world,” yet 
added that both parliament and ho must be’cau^ul 
not to make mistakes. “ It would ho like a match,” 
he cried, “w^re a good, «.nd worthy, and viituous 
mail mistakes in Hie ])(«son he makes love; and, as, 
oftijn turns Old, it jirovos a*cirtso to tho man and to 
the family througk mistake.” He ended by declaring 
that “ the thing will deserve delihoialion and con- 
bidcratioii,” aifd promUed to give “as speedy an* 
answer to these tilings as I can.” Tineo (fays after, 
on Friday,tlie .'hd of April, (hornwell sent for the 
Sp'^aker and other members of tho« pailiamontaiy* 
depulat. 1011 , and thoy ^attending in great haste to the 
summons, ho made another spc^pch. Its substanoo' 
was a lofusal of tho crown, but in terms not too 
peremptory. “ I liave born able to attain no further 
than*this,” ho exclaimed; “that seoi^ the vr&y is 
hedged np so as it is to me^and I cam^t accept the 
things offered unless I accept all, I have not been 
able to find it my duly to God anil you to undertake 
this charge under tho now*title.” I'he house politely 
tefused to accept this reply ns final, a^jd having 
confimed^the “Hutmil^ Petition and Advice” by a 
fresh V ite, the maaibors went in a Iwdy to Whitehall, 
entreating the Lord Protector to recousiiler his 
decision, ^le sumjosted thereupon tl^t a pbuforonoe 
should held between him and a ooinjnittew of 
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paiHiaMnt, to ^isoorer, if posaible, iMtoe means of 
|©eonoaing tllUr opinions on tko (CToat subjocst. The 
l>ffer was eagwly a^Depted; nevertheless, the work of 
the committee proceeded very slowly, Cromwell pro¬ 
tracting it as mnch as possible, in order to oorae to an 
nnderstanding wilfe the leading officers of the amy. 
Ndhrly the whole of these were violently opposed to 
the restoration of a monarchy, or even the mere 
change of title from Lprd Protector to king; and 
great as wore the efforts that had already boon made 
to change their opinions, they conld not be induced 
to consent in any way to the acccptanee of the parlia¬ 
mentary “ Petition and Advice.”^ To break the force 
of their resistance, the institution of major-generals, 
which, while fortifying the government, had given a 
great power to the mililaiy class, was abolished by 
Cromwell; but this had no effect whatever, and the 
opposition to the kingly schoino kept increasing to 
such an extent, as to make it evident that, if accepting 
•it, the Ijord Protector would find a great portion of 
the troops langed in more or loss ope# hostility against 
him. Cromw('ll was too wise to let hiifamhition bcjtniy 
Turn into so fiital a step, and after spending moio 
than two months in iilhfieetual attempts to gain over 
tlie olficicrs, ho finally resolved to banish all further 
thoughts of becoming a crowned king. 

lie made }ii.s i-osolution khown to paillaniont, 
^whioh mot him in full body, in the I’aintcdT’hamber, 
on the 8th of Jlay, in a short and outspoken declara¬ 
tion. “ I cannot undertake,” the Protector exclaimed, 
“ the government with the title of king; and that is 
my answer to this groat and woiglity business.” TJie 
repii’sentativos of the people witlidicw in gilcnoo, 
postponing fuitlier ddiboiation ^ the subjoet fi»r a 
*Mjeek, with the intention of rcmodidling after that 
peripd *tho “SVtition and Advice,” so as to meet the 
desires of the Lord I’rotoetor. The work went on 
veiy slowly, and it was not till towSrds the end of 
■Juno that it was completed to the satisfaction of the 
parliafnentary inajoiity, as well as of Cromwell. It 
was settled in tlio amendctl bill, which oamo to 
asKiime the form of aol»iitor*of the realm, that Iho 
chief inaglstrato of the Commonwoalfii should eon- 
tinuo to 1)0 called* ]j«id Proteckir, but should bo 
invested with incroa.sed political poweis, among 
others th.at of appointing his successor, and that he 
should likewise have the nomination*of the meuiliers 
of the “ Other House,” or reconstituted House of 
Lords. Tho other chief provisions of the new 
constitntion wcio that tho annual revenue of the 
government should amount U> one raillion throe 
hundred thousand ^xuiiids sterling, of which snin one, 
million was to bo devoted to tho army ayl navy, and 
the rest to tli« civil list; while as to spiritual matters 
there should J?o eorajiiete liberty of cousoieuoc, tlciiied 
only to thijso who refused to acknowledge thedoctiine 
df the IVinity and the inspii-ation of Scriptures, 
or who professed the “ Popish ” religion. It was 
deemed necessary for thoSnaugwration of tho revised 
charter pf the nation that Otomwell should tako*a 
second time the oath as LoM Protector and supremo 
magistrate of tiio CommonwealtA which ceiomouy 
took place, under a oonsidorablo du^lay of splendour,* 
ou Friday, tjfe 26th of June, 1657. ‘S-ii immenso 
{/latform was crcctod for tho purpose the njiper 


end of WoBtmifistpr Hall, in front‘of which was 
placed “ a prince-like canopy of sTato,” and under it 
A Scotland, brought from Westminster 

Abbey, Facing the chair, hut a little holow it, stood 
a table, covered with pink-coloured velvet of Oouoa, 
fringed with fiinge of gold,” on which wcr^^laid tho 
sword and sceptio of the Commonwealtli, together 
with a Bil^e—gi’and substitute for a crown. * 

The Lord Protector made his appearance on the 
Westminster platform at two o’clock in tho after¬ 
noon, surrounded by his minmters, tho chief stale 
dignitaries, and a great crowd of cfiict'vs, and amidst 
tho loud acclam.ation.s of tho assembly isat down in 
tho chair of sfeito. After hdng seated for,,.4 fi^v 
moments, ho aro.so agaiij, and, ^s repoi*Kd by 
Hulstrodo AVhitclocko, chief oommi^ionorof tlie Great 
Seal, “ while standing under the cloth of state, tJio 
f^xiaker, in tho name o^' tliffparliament, presented to his 
highness and ])laced upon ^lis slionldors a robe of 
purple velvet, lined with cimino, aud then delivered 
to liim th^ Hiblo, richly gilt and* bossed. After 
(But tho Speaker girt the sword about ^is 
and delivered jnlo his hands the sceptto of massive 
gold ; afid this done, lie made a spooeh to him on tho 
several things presented, and theft gave him tho oath 
“ I do, in tho presence aud by the name of God 
Almighty,” exclaimed the Loid Piotector, with up¬ 
lifted hand, “piomiseand swear that, to tlie utmost 
of my power, 1 will uphold and inaiiitaiu tho triio 
rofoimcd Protestant Christian leligiou in the purity 
thereof as it js coiitaiiiod in tho Ifojy Sciiptuios of 
the OM and Sew Testament, and encourage tho pro- 
fe.ssion and piofossors of tho sanio; and tl.at, to the 
utmost of my jiower, J will endeavour, as chief 
magistrate of these throe natioiTs, the niainteuance 
and piestirval ion of the jiistj^ights and piivilegcs of 
the people theieof, and that i will in all thkigs, 
^according to my best knowledge and piwor, govern 
tho iM'oplo of these nations aodjndiug to law.” Tho 
o.vtli having bism taken, theehaplam of llio Coinmoiv.s, 
Dr. Maiiloii, “ by prayer recoininerided his highness, 
tho pailiainent, the counsel, tho foiccs by land and 
sea, nnd»1he w'bole *govevniuont and jieople of tho 
thiec nations, to tlie blessing and protection of (hwl.” 
Kext the heralds, by sound of tiiimpet, ynoclaiiiied 
his highness, the Loul Oliver Ciomw<;ll, l^oid Piutoctor 
of Eiighiiul, iScolland, and Irclaml, and tho domniions 
thereunto lielonging, to which the vast multitude in 
Westniiiister Hall replied with shouts of “ Long live 
his highnessl Huzza!” All tho while “the Loid 
Proleotoi sat in his chair of stale, holding the sceptre 
in his hand,” and on tins tiiimpels and the shoiite of 
tho yiooyilo ewising, he lose, bowed in silence to the 
assembly, and, witli Ins vast rctinsie, passed through 
the midst of immeuso crowds, back to Whitehall. 

Under all thus pomp and splendour which greeted 
the iuaugiiratkin of the nbw foam of govonnuent, there 
was Indden deep mourning and dissatisfaction. Jn 
lifting his own yiorson higl^i* and higher, Crornwoil 
made the future of the Oofnuionwealth ever more 
dark aud uncertain, giving little space to the growth 
of free institutions, and leaving the welfare of three 
natioiy*de,peTident upon the liazaids of a single Kfa 
In hii^ hands tho Oomtfton wealth npyiearod safe, but 
what #}UliJ happen wiWo ho ivas gone none could 
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tdl; for no eyea C9uld soe a auecesiiDr woYtliy of him, 
his ascendancy having blighted the rise of all other 
infltienoos as the wide-sproading btfbiohes of a 
mighty oak desferoy the growth of Si life underneath. 
And the very height to which his power had risen 
made hCtn stand more and more lonely, unable to 
lia^u to tho wishes of the people, and therefore liable 
to constant errors in policy. It was more tlfen an error 
which had brought him to consent to the reawaken¬ 
ing of the dormant House of Lords, and thus create 
an institution which could not be of the dightost 
possible use in carrying on the government on a I 
liberal basis, but was capable nevei-theloss of producing 
infiniiti mischief. Cromwell himself discovered this 
before many moni^ had elapsed after his solemn 
proclamation in Westminster Hall. The House 
of Commons was prorogued immediately after the 
ceremony till the 20tli ot January, 1658, and the 
iuteival of seven montha,was to bo employed to create 
the resuscitated chamber of peers, the “ Other House,” 
Ilje members of'Vhichtho Lord Protector <Siad to homj- 
nme . '' apparently easy, proved one of ex¬ 

treme embarrassment, all men of superior hj^th oml 
talent refusing to 8it,in an assembly which threatened 
to bo a mere dog in the working of the parliamontaiy 
machine, while those aspiring to tho empty honour 
were chiefly persons of low degree and uudoflncd 
position. More than five months w'ero spent in vain 
soatches after Commonwealth lords. “ The difficulty 
proves great,” wide Secretaiy Qliurloe on the 1st of 
JJeceinbor, 1657, “between those who are fit and 
not willing to serve, and those who are willing, and 
exiiect it, and are not fit." Of all tho members of tho 
old chamber of lords, not more than seven consented 
to receive Cromwell’s wi it of summons for the “ Other 
Hoijse,'' of whom onlyfeone appeared in tho end to 
take bis seat. After trying in all directions to dis¬ 
cover eminent persons of some sort to make up hi» 
parliamentary appendage, tho Lord Protector finally 
was reduced to a very unsatisfactory list of sixty- 
three members, of whom nine were civil functional ies, 
fifteen military officers, gometof those soldiers of 
fortune of th® very humblest birth, and‘■the rest 
country gentlemen and citizens possessed of a little 
money, or a little local importance. Cromwell’s main 
design in creating the “ Other House ” had bdbn to 
attract to him many of the old nobles and great 
landed proprietors; but the I’st ho was compelled to 
form unset this plan cnlireJy, for oven Lord Warwick, 
one of his most intimate friemds, refused, after he had 
soon it, to take part in the new gallioring of peers, 
declaring that “ he oonld not sit in the same assembly 
with Hewson the gobbler and Pride the diayman.” 
Tho nation was getting rifo for political liberty, but 
it was as far as ever from social ecpiali^. 

I'he adjourned parliamcijit met on tho day fixed, 
Wednesday, the 30th bf January, and 'the very first 
hour showed that the new session w;ould be a stormy 
one. Nearly tho wholoV'tho members of tbe House ef 
Commons whom Giomwoll had violently excluded in 
September, 1658, at the beginning of parliament, now 
pr^ented themselves at the door, ofibring to take the 
oath to the nesiv oons^tutiou, and althougfiWeiy- 
thing was done to resist tlieir demands, tliey &ad tjp 
be admitted, gtmstituting (Si many enemies'^ of the! 

‘ t * 


government. The opening of the eWSlpn itiwsH -gaVe 
rise to strong ‘manifestations of an^&y on thl 
part of many of the members ofethe Hptw© of Oomt 
luons. Not having got the feet well fixed in their 


Upon at first sight, the commons felt staxtied wilen 
the usher of the block rod appeared at The bar, 
summoning them to attend his highness the Protector 
“ in the House of Lords.” The latter name was at 
once protested against; after which a small stream 
of lepresentatives of ihe people flowed sullenly in 
the wake of their Speaker, and the mace carried 
before him, till they found themselves in the presence 
of the chief magistrato and tho three score new-made 
peers. Cromwell’s speech was unusually brief, 
oeginning with “My lords and gentlemen of the 
House of Commons,” the same as in the times of 
royalty, which again brought on a murmur of dis¬ 
satisfaction, that was qilcnched, howovor, at once by*’ 
a lemark about‘illnesH. “I have some infirmities 
upon mo,” said' tho lord Protector, “ and I have not 
liberty to speak much unto yijp, but I have desired! 
an honourable person here by'ine to discourse a little 
more pafticulaily what may bo prbpor for this occa¬ 
sion and this meeting.” Tho honourable person 
referred to was Nathaniel Pionnes, filling the position 
of cliancellor of tho exchequer in the Council of 
State, who, when Cromwell had sat down, delivered 
a long address, of more than an hour’s duration, full 
of figurative and flowery language. Ho oonijmrcd 
the state of England to the rising of Cosmos out of 
Chaos,*quot<^ Moses, Aristotle^ the Evangelists, Lord 
BaC&n, Magna Charta, and Abraham, ani finished by 
inviting the repfesentatives of the people Ip rangs*. 
themselves lound the Protector, ciying,*^* Come, go5i 
and faithful servants, and enter into your master’s 
joy.” There aVss no applause when the “ honour¬ 
able person ” had finished. The Republicans gazed 
upon him with stem looks, and tho secret Royaliats, 
daily more bold in words and acts, smiled with con¬ 
tempt, while felt eifcited ttnd ill at ease. 

Tho conflict of parliament with the executive, 
appaiont from thb first houfj \^hs not long to com¬ 
mence. On the 22lid of January, two days after the 
opening of the session, a messenger fiom the "Other 
House” presented himself at the bar of tho commons, ' 
to invite the latter to unite with “the lords” in 
presenting a humble address to his highness, to 
appoint a day of public prayer and‘ thanksgiving, 
throughout the OOunt’y. Tho liare mentioning ol 
the word “ lords ” oauwsd an immediate storm. “ We 
know of no House of Lords,” several members cried ak 
the sajne time, “ and will have nonednd, the agita« 
tion subsiding, a long debate ensued, s]|reading ovet 
several* days, In whio^ the BepubhdHns <menly, 
impeached tjio government with trying to suoveri 
the foundations of the Commonwouth. They ex¬ 
claimed, witli evidoift trutfi, that the gradual return 
td monarchical institutsons which was goingi on could 
have but one ultimate result, that of tho restoration 
of the Stuarts; suxM that this was the^iolioy followed, 
'either blin^y ov designedly, by those who had 
created the^'Other House,” and whafeeer else there 
was^a^proe^hing to kingship in tho new oonstitnti^. 
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ga’vre ^ise to 90 xet^ck ei^teiiaent, tbat 
i£Mi)cmt^de0||i^ it neoeesAry to i&tet^re, and on the 
^oH^naing of the 96th of jannary a tneesage was 
haitded to the Speaker, desiring the commona to 
attend his highness,* together with the “ Other 
House,’.’ Whitehall. Haring obeyed the summons, 
the Protector launched forth into a long speech, 
taking ah hour mid a half in dolivery, and commencing 
with “ Hy lords and gentlemen of the two houses of 
parliament, for so I must own you, in whom, together 
with m^lf, is rested the legisktiro power of these 
nations?’ The' essence of Cromwell’s address was 
that the Commonwealth was in the greatest danger of 
destruction, both from external and internal enemies; 
and that the only means of saving its existence was 
complete unity of the powers in the state, and firm 
attachment of tJie parliament to his office and his 
person. “ I look npen this to bo the great duty of 
my place,” ho cried, “ as being set on a watch-tower, 
*to see what may b(f for the good of these nations, and 
"w^at may bo for the preventing Sf, evil adding, 
“ and yon are come now, as I may say, into the end 
*of as great difficiillic# and straits as, 1 think, over 
nation was engaged inf’ The words were listened to 
attentively, but Had no effect whatever ffpon the 
attitude of the commons. They renewed the debate 
upon which they had been engaged as soon 5 ^a roftmi- 
ing from Whitehall, and continued it from day to 
day witli ever-increasing boat, fresh speakers coming 
forward continually to denounce the attempts of 
certain men to deprive the people of all its liberties, 
dearly purchased on the field of battle. On learning 
what was taking place jn the House of (JbmmofiB, the 
Protector no longer hid his ango)>t and a vote having 
fxissed on tljp 3id of February, declaring that no 
assombfy of lords should be acknowledged, he resolved 
u^mn a <fecided ship. Wit hout con8ulti\jg the members 
of. his council, or communicating his design to any 
one, he wont to Wostininstor on the morning of the 
4th of February, to dissolve pailiauient. 

I'lie commons were startled infinitely, when, 
“ about eleven of the fflock In th6'.vnoming,” the 
usher of the Black Hod mafio las appearance at the 
bar. Sir Arthur H-asoWigo, leader of the republican 
pii ty, was in the midst of a violent? sjieoch against the 
government, when some raemhors Icdd him to stop, 
^ that they might listen what the messenger from the 
" Otlier House ” had to say. “ What care 1 for the 
Black Hod?” cried Sir Arthur, and was going to pro¬ 
ceed, but 'was 'stopped by the Speaker, who ordei'od 
him to sit down. “His highne^ is in the lord’s 
house,” shouted BlAok Bod, “and desires to speak, 
with you,” upon which the sorgeant-at awns at once 
took up the ihoco and went away, followed hy the 
Speaker and luost of the merabei-s of the house. The 
Lord Protestor bore a fool^of great •severity' at the 
' approach of the commons, and, rising belbre his chair 
OT state, at once addressed ,them in a stem tone. “ I 
had very comfortable exp^atiolis.” he began, “th^ 
God ^ould make the meetjnf| of this mniament a 
blessing j and, the Lord be my witaess, I desired the 
caiiyiug of the ’hffairs of tho natiW to these ends.” 
He then-bitterly complained that Hhey^jrepreronta- 
tiT«« of the pi^pe, would not assist him in relieving 
** me «Btd condition of ^ese nations,” whicbmaa^h^m 
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rorry that ho luffi ever allowed himself to be i^do 
the chief m^strato. “ I can say, in the presence of 
God, in comparison with whom we are but like poor 
peeping ante upon the earth,” ho exclaimed, with 
deep solemnity, “ I would have been ghid to have 
lived under my wocstl-siao, to have kept if flock of 
shoep, rather than have underiaken .such a government 
as this.* It hath boon not only your endeavour,” 
he iiontinued, “ to pervert tho army while you have 
been sitting, and to dmw them to state the question 
about a Commonwealth, but some of you have been 
listing of peraons, by commission of Charles Stuart, 
to join with any insurrection that may bo yiade. 
And what is like to come upon this, the ene’^Aj^ being 
ready to invade us, but evdn pr<?»onf bloodshed and 
confusion? This l^ing so, I do assignit.lo the cause 
of your not assenting to ^what you did invite me to 
1:^ your ‘ Petition and Advice,’as tliat might prove the 
settlement of tlio nation, And if lliis ho the aim of 
your, sittings, and this bo yonr carrjago, I think it 
high time that an end lie put to your sittings. S o. 
do dissolve this parliament. And let dutf bh judge 
betweontyou afld me!” “Amen!” murmured the 
leader of tho Bepublicans. » 

Oliver Cromwell now, once move, stood all alone on 
tho giddy heights of absolute power. He was master 
of the Commonwealth, with his heel on the neck of 
three nations, trusting him and trembling before 
him; yet, in his far-seeing mind, ho could not but 
quail before the thought of liis own position, so great 
and so gloriods, and still so rotten and without 
foundation.' 4 I 0 knew that he was the Atlas of 
a world of his own creation, (he living pillar on 
whom alone all order rested; and ho knew also that 
hLs shoulders were bending under the heavy burthen 
of cares resling upon thorn,“^nd tliat his feet were 
tottering to the giave. Proud as ho was, full of 
higl> thonghts, and wi(,h unspeakahlo love of his 
country, he yet had begun to aCKUOwlodge the barren¬ 
ness and abortivenoHS of the groat jwlitical etrnotnro 
he had been raising, in declaring, with touching 
pathos, his regret of «ot having spent his life “under 
a wood-siSo, to have kept a flock of sheep, rather tlian 
to have undertaken such a government as this.” 
But laments like these wore vain. Ho had gone too 
far to return upon his stops, and, driven on by tlie 
indomitable force of events, could do nothing but 
stride forw,aTd and brave the unknown future. It 
looked dark enough at home, wherever his gaze was 
turned: the nation torn by factions, authority sink- 
in{f to nought, and tho crew of tho vessel of state 
[•turning against tho steersman at the helm, leaving 
him to cry in despair, “ And lot Cjpd judge between 
you and me!” But tlio internal gloom of the 
Common wealths was strangely relieved by its lustre 
and gloiy abroad. Kevev in all its history liad tho 
nation bf>6n so'^roat and powerful air at this moment. 
Tho nations of tho west, without exception, wore 
bdwing before Englan^ as iuMtross of the seas and 
arbiter of Europe; ambassadors from (he farthest 
countries were eager for a glance and a kind word 
from tlm^reat soldier, born a yeoman, and who wished 
himselF a shepherd; and the report of his deeds, to- 
gotheo' ^th the renown i^h’« oountiy, were borne by 
tbousand-tongued famo^intt^toc most ren»ot<j corners of 
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I tho globo. Betiid^ the foreign mii^lstois permanently 
accredited to the chief magistrate of t^e Common- 
•woalth, more numerous than oven in tho i-eign of 
Elizabeth, he was gieeted by special embassies frohi 
Sweden, I’oland, Germany, Italy, and other coun¬ 
tries, all bringing the hoinagft of tho princes and 
nations they represented, witli tho expression of 
fervent wishes for an alliance with Engkdll. The 
honours thus reudored w'oro not mere vain compli- 
ments, and frequent events showed that the newly- 
acquired power and greatness of England among the 
nations of tho woild was of the most substantial kind. 
On fre duke of Savoy attempting to convert his 
tostantlrilyocts in tlie Alps, known as tho Vuudois, oi' 
Waldonses, by Erc*“.nd swoid to Roman Catholicism, 
Ciomwell forwarded an earnest lomoustranco against 
his doings, which, hacked by a fleet in tho Meditena- 
neau, was so efl'oetive as to hi ii% about the rcstovuliSn 
of the persecuted peopto to thoir ancient civil and 
religious liberties. The influence thus strikingly 
gxbdiit^ rp-eohoed all over Europe, amf everywhere 
tTio {lAWiMio'dden disciples of tho Reformation began 
to look up to England as tho foienibst chiSmpioa of 
J’jolostantism in thtr world. 

Tho almost nuintenupUid good fortune which had 
occompimicd the eflbrts of Cromwell to make tho 
flag of the Commonwealth inisti'oss of tho seas, and 
I'Copocted from polo to polo, continued at his side 
tliioiigh all tho struggles with in''uual factions, 
hostile legislative assoinblios, and plots and con¬ 
spiracies against his rule. At thevery moment 
when the emissaries of tho Stuart pi-iuce and tho 
King of Spain wore plotting his assassination, and 
violent sjieochos 'wero directed against him in 
Iiarliament, the nows ai rived of a groat victory 
aclKevod by tho fleet under Admiral lllake, one of 
the most biilliant successes ever gained by England 
on tho ocean. Tho war against King Rhilip IV. Lacl 
hithcito been mainly oariiod on by sea, in attacks 
upon his Indian treasure convoys, and a hlockadt of 
the piiiicipal harbours of tho Peninsula, tho result of 
which was to deprive him of His priucijial,means for 
piiyiug his armies, while at the same time it all hut 
ruined the commerce of Spain. In tho autumn of 
Iti.'iO, Blake sjit down to tho blockade of tho iK>rt of 
Cadiz, shutting it in so closely, as to prevent all 
‘ possibility ei vessels }iasBmg in and out, with tho 
main object in view ol laying hold of a great “ I’l.ito 
fleet,” supposed to 1 h^ of imiiicnse value, which was 
expected to arrive fiom South America. Rut he 
waited fruitlessly tho whole winter through for the 
floatiugmassof w'eulthcagerlyoxpectcd by Philip IV. ;* t 
and it was not. till the spring of 1067 that he 
le.mit fiom the cruisers he had sent forward that tho 
comuiandi'i- of the rich convoy harf^ become aware 
of the danger of boi^jg intoicopted, apd to save his 
treasuie for hiS master, had taken lefnge in tho 
haihoilr of Siinia Cru’i,^in tho island of Tonerifle. 
Tho rtiKirt had no sooilvr heijn made to Blake, wlfen 
ho instantly set sail with the greater pai’t of his fleet, 
an^ favoured by a fair wind, reac-hed Santa Cruz on 
tlfe morning of tho lOlh of April, six after, 
leaving Cad iz.* The sight that met him hero such 
as to startle any commandfer less resolute and dariiig 
than Blak^„ and precIudod|tppai*ently any jiossibiiity of 1 
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I his taking the offensive. Santa Cruz llprbour^ shaped 
like a horse-shoe, and completely surflftunded by ba^ 
teries and fortifications, was to ali appearance impreg¬ 
nable and unassailable. The narrow entrance was de¬ 
fended by castles on either side? bristling with cannon; 
while tho guns of eight other tall forts,along^,the 
inner circuit dominated the whole port, with war 
ships moored at the water gate, and War ships, 
crowded with gunners and soldiers, lying around 
(the whole of tho beach. All chances of success in an 
attack of tho small English fleet upon such a gaunt 
stronghold scorned hopeless; neveithelcss, Blake 
losolved upon an attack. Now, more than ever,he 
was deteriniued to cam tho title given liim by his 
sailois, and bo a real “ sea king.” 

After having spent a day in prayer and fasting, 
Blake rushed in upon the enemy eaily on the morning 
of the 20th of April. Bosidea the forts, ho had six¬ 
teen men-uf-war against him, six great galleons, and, 
ton smaller bhips, while liis ow'ii force consisted ,of 
not more than mleen vessels, mostly of inferior size. 
Breaking Ins way through the haibour entrance unde^ 
a ircmendous discharge of cinaiion, “ whirlwinds of 
fire and iron hail, as tlio old Teak of Teneriffo never 
heard the like,” Blake first assailed tho galleons, and 
having stormed sewiral and silenced the rest, next 
attacked, tho smaller riiips, while at tho same time 
ho jiourod broadside after broadside upon the harbour 
castles and batteries. From eight o’clock in the 
momiiig till seven at night the battle raged, till 
every Spanish vessel hud cither been sunk or sot on 
fire, the lu);id flames leaping fiom ship to ship, and 
creeping np the stone w'alls of the forts on shore. At 
last, when the sthi was sinking in tho we^t, and 
earth, sky, and sea wero wiappod iu flapie and smoit, 
tho sea king sailed out again from tho harbour of t^anta 
Omz as gian(11y as he had come in eleven hows 
before, leaving the pioud fleet of Philip IV. an im¬ 
mense wreck. I’ho report of tho deed pHnlnccd won¬ 
der and amazement all over Europe, for never yet, in 
tho history of naval wars, liad a fleet been known to 
bravo massivijtfortificttlions "fen shore, and dared, under 
tho shelter of their guffs, to ^ttack and destroy a' 
stronger navy. Wien Cromw'cll hcai d the news of tho 
cxtraordinarjrieaCho wa.s omuptuied, and taking a star 
in diamonds from his neck, oidored it to be sent to tho, 
“soa king,” with tho message to return homo at once 
and rcceive his own thanks and those of parliament. 
Blake obeyed, and set sail for Englan(|; nevertheless, “ 
tho triumph awaiting him did not come to rejoice his 
heart. Ho had long ^locn sufteiing under a compli- 

t cation of diseases, the result of m\ny wounds and the 
hardship tt> which ho had expsod himself; and on 
Friday, tho 17th of August, when tihived in Gio 
Channel, in the voiy sight of Plymoefth liarhonr, he 
closed his eyas for event, having just cffbpleted hie 
fifty-ninth fear. Not being able to exalt the living 
boro, tho Lord Prgtootoii, gave honour to the dead 
tea king. By Crorawell’e orders his body was de- 
psited in Henry tho l^oxenth’s chapl in Westminster 
Abbey, t j the vault of w'hich it wm carried, on the 
4th of Septemhewattended by all tie dignitaries,of 
government, after having lain embiUmed in state at 
Greoivwich, at the place of Queen EUz^th—hosp^ 
to ei^no oflthe sailors of the British fleet. 
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followed by angmeifted hostilitios againat Spain. As 
yet little had been don^ to fulfil the stipulations of 
the treaty of allisyice*with Franco for a combined 
att^k npqn the Spanish Netherlands; but on being 
pressed W Cardinal Mazarin, ruler of tlie country in 
the name of Jsjuis XIV., to carry out the compact, 
Cromwolh although in want of funds through his 
disputes with parliament, hesitated no longer, an<J 
early in the year 1G57 ho sent Sir William Lockhart, 
a Scottish, judge who had married one of his nieces, 
as special envoy to Paris, to enter in>on the noces- 
Boiy arrangements. The negotiations wore quickl}'^ 
finished, and on the 23rd of March, 1657, there was 
signed a new treaty, by which tlio Proteotor engaged 
to send without delay si.v thousand troops to join tho 
French army, twenty thousand strong, under tho 
^command of tho groat Turonno, in tiro siego of 
Gyavolines, Matdyjft, and Dmikiik. The last-named 
important placo, as already slipula'Jb^ in th6 former 
jaeaty of aliianco, was hr fall to tho Cummonwuultb, 
besides which, Louis XIV. engaged to pay ono-bulf 
of the total expenses of'keeping the English auxiliary 
ti-ocps in the field.' It was an agreement oihiucntly 
favourable to England, and Cromwell liasloned to 
execute it, des^ratebing his six thousand, soldiers, 
sMeoied from among the veterans of the civil war, 
fortliwith to the Spanish Netherlands, under tho 
orders of General Sir John lloyirolds. The latter 
effootod his junction with Turonno in the summer of 
1657, and was tlron directed to assist, tho French 
troops in securing th^ir own frontior againit tho 
attackM lire Spaniards, instead of, as stipulated,*bo- 
Mftging j;ho U,^ice fortresses. Howoner, Cromwell was 
not Mio man. to bo duired in this fashion, and as soon 
as ho learnt of the employment of jris soldiers, ho 
{nxlercd Sir William Lockhart, who had remained as 
ambaifador at Paris, to tell Cardinal Massarin, that 
unless tlio treaty was caiTiod out in all its strictness, 
the English troops would bo withdrawn at ,ouco. 
The cardinal, considered*tho groatost’rdiplomatist of 
tho ago, and before ^wbosc •wiles many a jrowei had 
succumbed, was not pr^of against* so much decision 
and energy, and at onco'doclaicd fliat tlio wdll of tho 
Lord Protector should bo done. Lojiis XIV. at tho 
same time told Sir William Lockhart that ho con¬ 
sidered his master “ tho greatest and hajijriost prince 
of EuropeJo which u courtier added the uo less 
flattering remark, “Our caidinal is more afraid of 
Oliver than of tho devil.” • * 

In consequence efl" the now instructions from Paris,, 
result of tho Lord I'roleclor’s intorfcreiwe, tho com¬ 
bined Frenclf and English aiinios commenced tho 
siege of tho«threo Spanish fortresses early in tho 
autumn oP 1657. Mardyko wa.s tire first place 
attacked, and having been invested both by sea and 
land, tho great guns openc^against it in the last days 
of September. Taken after a very short resistance, 
the keys* of tho fortress r^jorl delivered over, as a 
token of affectionate good-wiU, to Sir John Hoynolds, 
after which ho Und Turenne marotted toother uixnr, 
Gravelines. Tjie work here was mft qu^<iB so easy as 
it^ had been m Mardyke, and the Spaniards having 
opened the sluices,, and inundated tire aroign^ilpur- 


hood of the otherwise strongly-fortiilcd place, the 
allied troops spent the whole winler iruitlessly 
before it, arid in the spring of lli.bS had to retire 
eastward. This again was not to tho taste of Crom¬ 
well, and by ids lustiuctions Sir William I.a)ckhart 
concluded a now agreement willi the Frcnch^govovn- 
raent, stipulating that Dunknk shouhl be assailed 
fir,it, foiC which punxise frosU leinfoicomonts wore to 
be sent from England. Tlio latioi aiiivod towauls 
the end of April, commanded by General Morgan, a 
valiant officov and personal friend of tho lioid i'lo- 
lector, and under bis and Turonno’s command, the 
investment of Dunkirk commpuceti on tho 25^h of 
May. Louis XIV. himsclli together with,,fAtidiual 
Mozaiin, w'ont to Calais in oAlor b^wtjlchthe progress 
of tho siege; but'nolwitbstanding the ini 2 )ortauc*e 
thus given to the undertaking, tlio S]Kuiiards made 
ii6 great preparationsibr tho dofonce, blow'ii up with 
oonwit of their owm valour, and iiersimded mow’over 
that Jhc irla <!0 was inifireguable. 'J'ho Marquis of 
Leyden, au*agod geiicial of I’hilip iV,, conwnauded 
tlio garrison of Dunkirk, and at tlio hegJKfiing 
siege drtclarcil *his caimbility of holding the place 
against all comers. Ilowcvor, ha changed his oiiinioir 
at tho end of a week, undoi the constant fire of the 
heavy English cannon ; and sending expresses after 
expresses to tho Birauish comniandcr-in-cliief, Don 
Jnan' of Austria, urgently demanded i einlbreemonts. 
After a little delay, Don Juan sot out with an ahny 
of twenty thousand men from Ghent, toielievo the 
important city', but instead of mareliiiig right ujxm 
it, took liis road along tho coast, wlicio ho Lad to jiass 
through tho thick of the bosiegiug forces. In vuin 
Li.s chief lieutenant, tho Prince, do Condc, wained 
him not to enconulor tho ibinger, advising liim to 
tmu the English cainir. “Turn back!” oiicd Jlon 
Juan : “ If tlio enemy dare to light, that day will lie 
tho nwst gloiions that ever slumo on the armies of 
h,8 Catholic majesty.” Tho opposing forces met early 
on the mormiig of the 14lh of June, and after a battle 
lasting’ nearly four hours, tho biuut of wliicli was 
borne by tho English trooiis, who Ibught with the 
greatest bravery but under immense loss, the Sixiiiiards 
wore uttcily detcated, leaving Ibm thousand inisoiiors 
and tho giiiatcr part of tlieir camion in the hands of 
the aAies. Nino days after the victory, on the 23rd of 
June, Dimkiik surrendered to the liesiogors, and 
forty-eight hours later, Lis majo-sly Ijonis XlV., with 
Cardhial Maxaiiu at his side, entered the gates of the 
city, received tho key's fnmi tho comimndor, and 
haUded them to Sir William Jjockhait, representative 
»of tho Lord Protector. Once more, England had got 
a footing on llio continent of Eurujc. 

The conquest of Dunkiik, succeeded by the fall of 
Gravelincs, V^ros, and other slrongholds in the 
Spanish Netherlands, gave rise to a great interchange 
of congratulations between Gromweli and Louis XIV. 
Tho Lord l*roteotor began by^sending Lord Falcon- 
b#idgo, his son-in-law, to tBa French king, and tho 
latter retuined the compliment in tho despatch of an 
oxtraoidinary embassy to London, headed by the 
Duke d^ (.'r4qui, a member of tho royal family, ejad 
by CoiAit Manoini, nop|iew of Mazariil. The envoys 
carried* two autograph letters to Cromwell, tho one 
from Louis XIV., and the other Jf^pm his.great 
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aimistor, both oouchoO in the mo*(t adulatoiy terms. 

Monsieur lo Protecteur,” wrote tho king, “ as I Imvo 
deeply appreciated the testimonies of your good-will 
conveyed to me by Viscount Faloon'bridgo, your son- 
in-law, I have been unable to remain satisfietl to 
forward' my reply through .hiw ; and to give yon a 
more particular proof of my afferition, I send you iriy 
cousin, the Duke do Crthjui, who will express to j'ou 
the profound estooni witli which I regard ^your 
person, and tho high value 1 sot upon your friend¬ 
ship.” (’ardinaJ Mazarin wrote in the same tone, 
though somewhat more business-like, with hints as to 
the profits to be got by ” Monsieur le l^oteotour ” 
from 4 constant and intimate Prenoh alliance—magni¬ 
ficent slices of-Spanish pioperty only waiting to ho 
cut up and dividei between thorn. Tlie ofier was 
received by Cromwell with becoming caution, but ho, 

' at tho same time, negloctM »fi»thing to honour the 
Pi-enoli envoys, and roceivo them with the same 
sjilcndour with which Loi’d Falconbridge had been 
treated by Louifi XIV. A train of twenty caniages, 
(3rftil:‘''’rav!M''‘by six horses, was sent to Dover .to 
receive the Duke de Cr,Jqni and his cssociafiss, while 
an escort of two hundred of'the Lord IVotootor’s life¬ 
guards was put at their disposition, with orders to 
accompany them wherever they went. On their 
arrival in Ijondon the ambassodors were received 
with the giontest magnificence, and at their public 
reedption (I’roinwoll rose fiom his chair of slate and 
advanced two step§ to meet the Duk ' de Or^qui, who 
had to sit on his right-hand side, whSte Riohard, his 
eldest son, took the left. Tho extromq warmth ivith 
which the Lord Protector i-cceived the representatives 
of Louis XIV. and.Mazarin made many surmise that 
he liad serious thoughts of continental conquests. 
Everything, indeed, seemed to invito to such a policy, 
as well tho distuibcd aspect of home affairs, strife 
of jiarties, and parliamcntaiy opposition, all which 
seemed easiest to bo oxtingiiiahod by tho gloiy' of 
victory of the arms of the Commonwealth on fiiadgn 
fields, as the unsettled state of the Continent itself, 
the vast Spanish monarchy hav^'ng fallen into a state 
of dissolution, with new political organisations spring¬ 
ing up everywhere from the wreck of a decayed past, 
Tlolding to tho fervent belief that it wis England’s 
mission to bo the champion of Protestantism ajjainst 
the power of Romo, it would have been n.it unnatural 
for Cromwell to hav.- sought for torritorial acquisi¬ 
tions on the Continent; and the eagerness with which 
he insisted upon the delivery of Dunkirk into his 
hands, made it highly probable that he would seek to 
push the sentinels of the Commonwealth gradually, 
forwaid into Spanish Flanders, ancient region of ' 
superstition and priestcraft. But if tho Lord Pro¬ 
tector cherished such designs, they }>ad to stay far 
from their development, nijmed in the bud by a power 
before whom all carfialy schemes, even the greatest, 
were vain like the dreams of a dreaming infant. 

Witile receiving lliq simbassadow of Louis XIY., 
Cromwell had felt slightly finwoll, and before they 
had withdrawn to Franco, his indisposition had in- 
cr^sed so touch that lie was compiled to retire to 
Hampton Cowt Palace, his favourite resid^j^, the 
stillness of which was' congenial to the sonstant 
occuption oL\}“ overwi^gbt brain. On this oooa- 

_ * t . ^ ' 


sion he weno thither not only to atthnd to hts own 
health, but that of the most beloved^ his children, 
liis daughter Elizabeth, married, to Jwm Clay^e, | 
gentleman of wealth and refinement. The lady, by 
unanimous consent, was endowed with peculiar sweet¬ 
ness of iompor, besides being highly accomplished, 
gifted with exquisite taste, of rare sensitivenass, 
faithful to her friends, generous to hor enemies, and 
tenderly attached to her father, of whoso greatness 
and goodness she had tho most exalted opinion, 
looking upn him at once as the best of parents and 
! tho noblest and most prfoct of rulers of men. 
Cromwell, on his part, folt the utmost delight and 
pride in tho affection of his daughter, and whenever 
fatigued by tho labour of government, the strife of 
factions, and the strain of his own burning thoughts, 
ho took refuge in her society as in tho calm of a purer 
world. Her compny at last had become to indis 
pnsiiblo to him, that, on his wish, she had established 
her residence at Hampton Court, her husband con 
senting Ao the atyangement on being made one of the 
members of the new House of Lords. But not long 
after her I'emoval to Cardinal Wolsey's place, the 
Lady Elizabeth was attacked , uy a painful disease, a 
cancer i» the breast, tho sufferings from which were 
much aggravated by grief, occasioned by tho loss of 
an infant son. Alxiut the middle of July, tho dis¬ 
order asftiuned an alarming character, and on Ciom- 
well being informed that her life was despired of, 
ho sank down at hor bedside in tho utmost grief and 
agony. “His highness’s constant residence hath 
been at Hampton Court,” Secretary Thmloe informed 
one of his firiend-s, under date of tho 27th of July; 

“ and his attendanqp on tho Lsdy Eliza’ioth hafh been 
peipetual, so that vciy little-or nothing hath bqpn 
done by him in public bubinoss for these, last fourteen 
da}'8.” Little moie than a week after Thnrloe's 
letter was written, tho fond child had whispered her 
last words to the father, and lay before him a corpse. 
“Tho Lady Elizabeth died on Friday, tho 3th of 
August,” reported llaivey, one of tlio grooms of the 
bodehamber oC the ProteetoJi; “ she having lain long 
under great extremity of bodily pain, which, with, 
frequent and vioknt convulaivt fits, brought her to 
an end. But os to his highness, it was observed that 
his sense of her outward misery, in tho pains she 
endured, took deep impression upn him, who, indeed,' 
was over a most indulgent and tender father.” After 
tlie death of his beloved daughter, Cromwell was ^ 
never more seen to smile. His life' had become a * 
burthen to him: V a burthen,” as he himself declared, 

“ too heavy for man.” i 

Tho burthen was soon to be taken off. Having 
buricj^ his daughter in Westminster Abbey, taking a 
melancholy joy in surrounding her oofgn with all the 
earthly pmp that was at^his command, Cromwell 
went back Hampton Court Palace to pray and to 
weep, and to prepare for a better world. A dap 
after tlie funeral, Goorgo’^Fox, founder and head of 
dne of the new roligipus bodies whiqh the, time had 
brought forth, knowrf afi the society of the Friends, 
went from Londorfto Hampton Court for an interwew 
'With the Lord Ip-otector, and there beheld a a^ht 
that greatly %tertled him. “ On this dfjy, Fri4*y..^« 
20(h df Aiigust,” George Fox entered in hi« jqtmlai,. 
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“ taking boat, I went up to'Kingslon, ancPfrom tbenco 
tq Hampton 0(fcrt, to speak witli tho Protootor almt 
tlio sufferings m tlie f’rionds. 1 met him riding into 
Hampton (\)urt poik, and before I came to him, as he 
roflo at the Load of his .life-guards, 1 saw and felt a 
waft of death go forth against him, and when 1 caino 
to Ifim ho*looked like a dead man.” The day after 
the;ride ia Hampton Court paik, Orou}well felt worse 
than be had boon before, an attack of tho tortit^n ague, 
or “bdstaid tertian," a« it Avas called by tho doctors,, 
liaving come to add to his other suffer ings, bodily and 
mental. From Saturday tho 2lHt, till Tuesday the 
2 tih of August, ho kept his IkxI ; but in the aftenroorr 
of the latter day, by the rrigerrt advice of tho phy- 
siciarrs in attorrdanco upon him, who lield tlial change 
of air was absolutely rieeessary for his recovery, he 
allowed himself to be removed from Hampton Coirrt 
Palace to Whitehall, '^’ho report that the Ijord Pro- 
tcckrr’s life was in, imminent danger now began to 
sJ»road in all drreoticais, giving rise to the most iirri- 
veifel expressions rrf hymi»athy anH sorrorrt oven 
onrong those who had been hiij polSic.il cnemioH. 
“Yrayers abundantly arid incessantly poured out on 
his bcJialf,” recorded Harvey, “ kith publicly and 
privately, in more itlian an ordinary way; nosidoa 
many a secret sigh—swret surd uphcaid by men, yet, 
like tbo cry of Mosas, more loud, and stronglv laying 
hold on Ciod, than many sjiokcn supplications.’^ “ Put 
his time was come,” adds tiro narrator, “ and noithor 
prayers nor tears could prevail with God to lengthen 
out his life, and continue him longer to us.” 

IJesides tho pure grief of human sjunpathy of those 
wlro piaycd and wept for tho Lord Protector, flioro 
was another sorrow upon all thoirglM,fal minds at tBo 
C(*iicmplation of the gloom that Avqjihl arise if he 
, shouldjbo*no iirTire. By tho terms of the last constitu- 
•tion, he hiuisolf was to appoint his successor in the 
Pio{ectoratc; but norro anew upon wlionr tbo ap- 
IHuntment would fall, and all his jiolitioal adviser’s, as 
well asciis most intimate porsqnal friends, were in 
darkiic.S8 on a subject so nearly concerning the welfare 
and prosperity, if not tho rtiry eiistenco,*>f tho Com¬ 
monwealth. Always imponolffable in the current of 
his designs, Cromwell* hSd Ixscomo Wre so of late 

i rears; and tliongh he was believed th confide most of 
lis political secrets to John Thnrloe, t^ie one of all 
His ministers in Avhom lie put any amount of ti ust, 
oven Thiirloe at piesont had to acknowledge that he 
was in complete ignonti^ce of his mastor’s intentions. 
Ho, no more thnft any of tho other menibors of the 
govor’nraenl, at first dared to a''k»the*direct (prostion, 
as to who should suftcood him, of the stern Lord 
Protector; but as day aficr day olapsedj his life 
gradually and ^’isibly ebbing away, tho favourite 
secrctarj', impolikd on all sides to tho unavoidable 
step, was brought to approaSR tbo subjeef. He did so 
on Mondajr, Uio 30th of August, aficr Croffiwoll had 
been for six days on Ins lied (jf sickness at Whitehall, 
in altomato spasms of violent pain, followed at times 
by profound* despondency, and,a;|ain by inter-yals of 
bright and peacei'al serenity. On t^is Monday his 
mind 'seemoa calm,*iu strong contrast to the elementa 
willront, a mighty stonn of wind howling lever the 
land, shaking innta fury the walls of the royal pulfioo, 
and filling air as .if with groans of rage 
VOh. u. *• - _ 


despair. In tho fliidst of the Irurneano 'J'hurloe 
ap|iroached the couch of tho Lord Protector, humbly 
besoeebing hnn to doclato who sbonld guide tlie 
destinioH of the Commonwealth, in case it should 
please God to take his soul to everlasting peace. 
There was a faint aniwor ftom tho dying man, an¬ 
nouncing that he had ex]ircssed hrs will rn a scaled 
letter, dt?{x)s1tod in a certain place, aiiioug otln'r Male 
papoiK. Immediate seai’ch was made for the import¬ 
ant dixiurneut, but it could nowhoro be found, though 
a strict iirvestigation was entorotl nism for the jmi- 
poso. Momentous ns was tho subject, no iiroio could 
bo said about it, for when approtu’hing bis ni.'’fttei‘ 
again, Tliuiloo found that lie had sunk intesff deep 
lethargy, from which ho coiilU bo sariift-d only at in- 
toi’vals of partly recbniiig eoiisciousuoas. in one of 
tlieso, tlie secretary, now oqj^er to accoinplish tho all- 
imflortant object bcfort^hini, pronounced the name of 
■Richard, and was replied to ffiy an iri<li.slinet iiidaii, 
which Jio concludal to Iki an aflinnati\,e of his (pK'.s- 
tiqp. If rigiftly rutoi’proted, that death groan of Jjlijj 
Lord Protector was fatal to the Commonw'alth. 

But wl*’lo tho*f.ito of throe nations was hanging 
upon tho bicath of his lips, Oliver Cromwell hiuisell' 
had cxinie to bo liecdless of all but his own (loom. 
After lying insensihlo, with shoit intervals, for several 
days, lie seemed to recover oonsciousucss towards 
midnight of Thursday, tho 2rKl of September, whjju 
he beg.ur to pray, raising his voioc slightly above a 
Avliisi'ier. “Truly God is good,” be evied, ni brekon 
utterances; “inticod Ho is—Ilo will not—He will 
not leave nro-^-l would bo willing to servo Him 
further—'to serve God and His people- but my work 
IS done—j’ct Gpd will be with IHSi pooi>Ie.” So ho 
prayed on till towards morniiig, when ho sank nganr 
into (jurct sloop. At noon on Fi the .'tul of Si^i- 
tomlier, ho prayed again, as appeared from liis moving 
lijrs, but from which came no audible words. A 
111 tie after three o'clonk in the afternoon he lieavcd 
a deep ^jgh, and fell baek on his pillow, with a 
radiant expression of emintenanco. Oliver Ciomwell 
had finislie^l his earths career -fitiiblunl it on tho 
aniiiversaiy of the vietoiies of Dunbar and Woicoster, 
always siiokeu of by him as his “fortnnato day.” 
Thrice jjprtnnato day it was to the Lord riotcctor of 
the Commonwealth. 


As when tho sun has sunk his royscontirine to hover 
a shoit while longer in the sky, difiusiiig brightness 
over tho earth, so tho groat iiiitne of Olirer Ciomnell 
k?]>t hanging for a brief sjiaec of time after ho wai^ 
gone above the clonds of iiupenJing darkness, to 
throw a Ixirrowed light n])on tho edifice ho had 
erected. All iti^suppoi’t-wuis gone tho moment his 
.spirit fled, yet the skyey rfow qjf his fame nude it 
look strong still in outward ajipeanmefi, not showing 
hut to tlioso gifted with supeiKuavision that it w.as a 
,lifeldss wreck. Immodiat^ily airer the decease of the 
Lord Protector, tho members of the Coniieil of State 
hold a meeting, and socrctary 'I'hurloo wi ih sever^ 
other witnopses having declared u)X)n o^itli that his* 
highness,'by verbal ojclaration, had appointed his 
oldest son, Richard Cromwftl as his successor, tho 
lattoi was at once installed, u office, Witlipiit tho 
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1 nHglitost show of opposition. Lllto in tho evening of estate, too honest ami liigh-miiidod t(» cni-icli himself at 
tho 3r(\ of September, tho council went, in a body to tho public e.vpense, his pecuniary enttiurajssmenls in- 
Itichard, to offer their congratulations' on his acoos- creased vastly with tho accossll)n to his new dignity, 
sion, and condole with him on the loss be had suffered, Noveilheloss, contmry to the advice of all the 
while at the same time an official gazette was widely members of tho (^ouncil of State^ ho insisted that his 
circulated, announcing tho fleath of tlio IVotcetor, fither should liave a pompous funeral, which aqpoid- 
witli tho remark, “Wo wonhl willingly cxinvHs, upon ingly took place on the 2:}id of November, in the 
this Kul occasion, tbo deep sorrow wliich * bath pos sbape of a grand procession from Soinerslit House to 
sessed tho mind of his nifwt nohio son and siieeessov Wostriiinster Ahbcy, a waxen effigy of the IjouI 
had we language siifficicnt, but. all that wo can use, Rrotector having been exposed some weeks provionsly 
will fall sboit of the inonts of that most excellent at tho former jdaco. Tho magnificence of the display 
]iiino(!.” Oil the following morning, Saturday, tlio on this occasion caused general murmuring; the 
'■Jth of Scploinlior,. tho now IjouI I’lotector was icpnhlioans weic loud in their consnro of tho show, 
solon'i»i,ly pioclaimcd at Whitehall, W’estiuinster, and nhich was said to cost above sixty thousand pounds; 
tho principal'pniilie places in the city, in tlio pio- jiamphlcts wore distributed in tho stieots, along llio 
scnco of tlio mcinhcis of tho Council of ,Slate, tho lino of tho funeral procession, denouncing Uio lui- 
Loid Mayor and aldeinicn, and a largo conooiiisc of timely prodigality of tlio new lulcr in violent toms; 
oflicois and ]K'ople, Tho ci’rcniony over, tho Ijord and (hero wore even reporis curient that scioiul 
Mayor and city cligntwirics went in state to White- regiments of soldiers had resohedto seize tho coffin 
hall to offer their congratnla1iolis,aftoruhic]i Richard and effigy of the gicat I’rotecfor on its way to Hio 
JiHiJt tho oalh as I’lotcctoi', and then sl'gncd a iirocla Abbey, to hold'it in jilodgo for tho liquidation of their 
Illation wtiiib coiitiniiod in tbeir offices all the civil arrears of pay. ho disorder took place, but Iho 
and mihtaiy fiiiiclioiiarics einploj*t5d by his father, puhlie fermentation kept jin iiicicasing from day 
V’or soiiie days ‘afler, addresses of loyalty cann, to day, and the visible want of firmness in tbo 
IHiiniiig in tuim all sides, making it appear as if the govenimciit, dciioiinccd by many before tbo fnneial 
whole ceimtry was hailing with the utmost c.ntbu- upon which tho niw Loid rroteetov had wasted so 
siasm tho accession of the new first magistrate of imich time and treasure, was spoken of on all sides 
ih© (loiumoriwcalth, “It hath phitscd (IikI,” smTo- now wilh mingled hatred and contempt. Eyes not the 
tary ITiniloo informed Henry Oiomwell, commander clearost began to sec that tlio vessel of state had lost 
of tho force^i in Ireland, under date of tho 7tli of its pilot, and ivas fast diifting into the devouring 
Sejilcmher, “to give his liiglincjjs, your hiothor, a gulf of an.aieliy. 

vciy easy and peaceable cnti’inico upon Ins govern- The pressing duly of the adviscisof Ricltaid 
ment; there is not a dog that wags his tongue, so Oyomwell—chief among whom wore John 'rhiiiloe, 
groat a calm are Wo in.” Not gifted with great, dis- and his brother-in-law, lord Fanlconbridgo—was to 
ceinment, John 'I'hnyloo, together with most of liis procuro a small amount of money, ^o paj^' at lAst 
eslleagucH, was iinanlo to seo that behind iho nn- a few of tho servants of tho government, and iu doing 
u.itiiral dcad-likocalm there was looming a fioreo stonn. so they had Tecoiirso to the most extraoidinaiy moans. 

Tho storm was scion in coming, ami tho edifice of 'J’hey first applied to some London merchants, and wcic 
the (lorninonwealth was shaking in its very fuimla- refused, next, they tiied their credit at they.xohange 
tioiis bcforirevcn tho last earthly honours Jind Ireen of Amstordani, but with the like ill-success; andaflcr 
paid to its groat foundor. Few who knew him ex- that they wont as begg,u’s before Louis XIV. and 
pected miieb from Richard Ctomwoll, wlio all bis life cardinal M.'.'/arin, as^tiiig, in almost piteous language, 
had been nothing but an indolmit eonnlry squire, that lio Would jaccommod^jto ptbo rnicrs of wcalfiiy 
fond of ploasnros, but absolutely without energy, and England wilh fifty tliousand pninds. To get this 
in every icsjrect the very opposite of his ill.iislrioiis small sum, lord Fanlconbridgo himself went to Paris 
father; and all that his w,arnie.st fiiends could hope towards the end of October, with the result of having 
was that the const i rnsnesH of the high posiiion to his demand, as far as the public part of it wont, 
which ho had so siiddonly risen would hi oak the politely i ejected, but obtaining a pension for him- 
woret of his faults, inaking him, if not a more self an^ his wife, with promise of angthor for the now 
thoughtful, at least a somewh.it more active man Lord Protector,Jf the latter should be able to maintain 
However, tbeso expoclations, if sorioiisly entertained, himself in pow’or and consent to becoinnng tho willing 
wore doomed to bitter disappointment, and a conp'ie tool of French jiolicy. It ■was a degradation so 
of weeks niffico<f to show that whatever tho change tciriblctRut even Richard shrunk fi'om going forward 
in his outward state, Richaul remained the saiiio in in I'ho same path, so that he was dnven to consult 
cluiiactor, his high office serving to nothing but with his fri,enfl8 and adxis«’’s morj earnestly than 
to raise bis vanity. IHs first serious oconpalion hitherto nnon the position of tho govomtuent, and tho 
after passing over the coremonios of his installation w'uy by w'hich they might got over their difficulties, 
an iToteotor was to prako arrangements for a mag- Thoio was clcarjy only on© mode of action open, 
nifioent funeral of hiii father, which ho intended lo Ire which lyas to summon a parliament, and this accoid- 
of extraordinary costllnoRs. although aware that the ingb was adopted, 4nii canied ont fortltwith. Tho 
uriblic exchequer was pcifecily empty, funds being writs of Mimmons for tho rep^sentatives of tlie 
wanting ev^n to pay the army, abroad aivl at home, nation w'oro ont at the beginning of December, 
His own jmyate fortune, as bo was in th^ habit of and on fiio 2Tthof January, IGotk. Richard opened 
telling laughingly to hismoon companions, consisted tbo new Icgislatuio, having gone in great state, and 
chiftfly ill dtbti^i and Olj^er Croinwi li having left no suj,rounded by a pompons traip of courtiers, from 
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Whitehall to WeatminstcT. llis mag^ifioenoo of 
ourriago did njt imposo upon the raombore of the 
HhuBO of Commons, who had already como to hwjc 
upon the existing government as a nonentity, and 
when summoned to the bar of the “ Other Hotibo ” to 
hoar the- o^>ening swech of the I’rotector, not more 
than*ton or eleven ohej ed the call, the rest staying 
away in 'silent contempt, Tho opjwsition thus 
manifested springing less from eitmify to’ tlian 
disdain of tho men who were possessed of the supreme, 
power hut did not know how to wield it, soon showed 
itself more distinctly, in the passing of a variety of 
losolutioiis, all tonding to disparage tho now Loid 
Protector and his ministers. Tho question as to 
■whether ho himself should ho acknowlcKlged only 
passed after a long debate, by a uarix)W majority, 
while tho commons absolutely lefiised to vote the 
supplies urgently demapded by the Council of State. 
'I'hcie could hut h» one object in the piococding, 
li^iich was to hreak'up tho ‘proteclqrato rule, and 
this, indeed, was what the majority, of lliil com¬ 
mons aimed at, though at tho same time none of tho 
pai liameutary leadeis sejraed to have any clear concei>- 
tion what otlior form oPgovcinmcnt should take its 
jtlace. It was as if-Nfrith tlu'doath of Oliver Cromwell, 
and fall of the social structure which he h,ad erected, 
a general confusion had laid hold of men's, minds, 
hiuribhing all ideas of order, and h*ading to universal 
chaos. 

'I'he attitude of the House of Commons heeame 
somewhat more distinct at tho end of a couple of 
months. At tho oominoncemont of the sofjsion, there 
appeared to be, hosidefi a small knot of mcnfiMjrs 
honcstly*adhoriug to the cstiiblisbod*govornmcnt, two 
gAAt factjoiis, Oie Kejmhlicans and tli« Presbyterians, 

• whichihold eaeri other tho balance very evenly; hnt 
*as Aveek after week advaruied in diijpussions and 
dcjitales, mostly of a very violent nature, it was 
noticed |hat tho latter jiaity got the upper hand, and 
Laving come to this point, dovoloped itself under a 
new jdiasu. Having all along Ixicn opposed to a 
dcmociatio form of goverfimeiit* and iu»tavour of a 
Mmited monarchy, thojjgh nof daring te cxpii'ss their 
aims openly under tho grSat Protccter’s iion nilo, the 
Proshyterians now held that tho time had come to 
riirow off further disguise, and to state openly that 
ftiey desired tho restoration of tho Stuarts to tlie 
throne. Propositions to this effect, timid at first, 
hut gradually, |s it became certain that they weio 
hailed with approval by tho majorit;^ more and more 
firm, made thomselvos hoard im panianient, and by 
the end of JIarcb, wllbn tho session had lasted rather 
more than nine weeks, there seemed oveiy probability 
that before anftlher month was gone a vote weuld 
pass for oi)oning%egotiationB with tho son of Charles 1. 
The Lord Tiotecter liimKlf, it was more than. 
•wliispered, was ready to give up his oxalftid office in 
favour of the legitimate deiipondant of the old royal 
race, greatly preferring obscurity and the payment of« 
his debts tcfhis high but nnocxnftriable position; and 
baukpd by a parli|mentary vote, there seemed abso¬ 
lutely' notching in the way of the pensioner of King 
Philip IV. returning to Whitehall, anA qutedy taking 
the jeat vacated by Richard Cromwell. Rut at, this 
juncture of affairs, another power, not counted ujuin 
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for tho moment by the loaders of the majority in the 
mmmons, suthlonly arose before them. The army, 
intonstdy republican, had hitherto remained in quiet¬ 
ness, approaching to apathy, mainly for want of a 
hoaii around which to mlly; but on sociiig that 
parliament tvas fast driving into iiroobinuing Tluotbcr 
otuait king, tho soldiers all on a sudden umsed them- 
selvos, ddlnaftding to make their Voice heaid in the 
natioaal councils. On tho 2nd of Apnl, a miiubcr of 
, officers appeared nnuuiiouncod beforo Riclmid Oioui- 
■well, and partly by persuasion, and paitly by iliroats, 
made liim give hi.s consent to tho convocation of 
a grand meeting of delegates /rom tho tioopsf li» 
deliberate upon tho daugeis thiontcning to the'Com- 1 
monweaUh. Some of the ifieralMau ijf tho Ootuicil 
of State bitterly nphiliidod the heljiloss Lord Protector 
for what he hiul done, immediately after the officers 
IcfP; but they thcnisf4vos, ulterly powerless to ac¬ 
complish anything, cither foi'Vgood or evil, could do 
nothing but look on upon what was to^oomo. A few 
days after tlfo interview, tho ropresentelives ef tj^o 
troops be-gan to arrive in fjonclon, and olTtho Knti of | 
April, th# dclogStes, to the number of fii o Jmudred, j 
assembled at Wallingford Houso,*and fonned them- | 
solves, after solemn pra 3 *er, into a (Jeueial Council of i 
tho Army. I 

'J’horo wore iioiv Iw'o rival paili.imonts assembled | 
in tho capital, with nothing tochook their antagoiusm 
but an nttoilj' impotent e.\ecutivo, a govciumi'iit 
more in name tlian in reality. It was not diflicnU to 
see that a collision was nigh at hand, and not many j 
days elapsed* bfcfoTO it took place. 'Iho depulics of 
tho army commenced their work by drawing up and 
pnblisliing a doenmont which they cnllcd tho “ humble 
Reprosentetioii and Petition,” in which tliey com¬ 
plained bitterly of the contempt into wlucli “ liio 
good old nauso” had sunk, and of the calumnies and 
tlfrcats uttered in pirliamoiit gainst the patriots 
wJ.o had staked their lives for tlm iiatioual ficedom. 
The papqr was donouiiced in tho Hoiwo «>f Commons 
with gicat violence as an instigation to tuu->uu; but 
the militay delegates,•nothing daunted, kept on in 
their course, passing votes that the “common cause” 
was in danger, and that the army should lie paid 
their ajreara without further delay, and demanding 
that every officer should testif)’ hy a solemn dcclaia- 
tion his approval of tho execution of Charles Btiiait, 
and the establishment and continiianoo of the Com¬ 
monwealth, or else resign his commission. The la' tci 
was too diifct a ehalleiigc to the monarchical faction 
in parliament to bo taken quietly, and they at once 
i^optod a resolution declaring tho Croneral Council of ' 
tho army illegal, and oidoring its fternediato dissolu¬ 
tion. No stKMior had tho vote been taken when the 
loaders of tho atmy published an order of the day, 
summoning all the troops "in a%l near I.ondon to a 
meeting hi St. James’s park, which •command met 
with so much ohodionco thatcyefe the rrotecter’s own 
life-guards deserted Whitehaflf declaring the}' wen; 
lioiind to follow thciy military suporiora bcfoie him. 
In the midst of this disruption of all anthoiity^a 
number ^ officers, among them Colonel Dcsborougli; 
his near Tolative, called upon Richard Caotiiwcll, and 
roughly told him that tlm^-’ ‘sis had come, and that 
ho must decide whotlies hc^vould go with, them or 
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with tho royalifi*. faction in tho^ouso of Commons. 
If ho would choose the former, tliey said, ho must dis- 
koIa’o parliament forthwith, in which *caso they pro¬ 
mised to take care of him and his interests, hnt if not 
giving his consent at once, they would do widiout 
him, tPiid leave him to his fate, whatever that might 
he. After a shoit painful hesitation, llichaid yielded 
to the demands of the officers, piomiainj; ts issue the 
required message of dissolution, and slipul.ating only 
that ho should not be required to ajipear in person, 
befoi e parliament. It was late in the evening of the 
21st of April that the engagement was made, and 
rliia’f an hour after, the olHceis liad left Richaid 
Ciomvell, Whitehall was occupied by the troops 
under tho ord jiSiii,'f thd General Council of the army. 
Tlio shadow reign of the second Lord Trotcctor had 
viitually come to an end. 

Having hiibjccted tlie ieoble executive to their will, 
the army leaders quietly took possession of ^^cst- 
niinstcr, and on the nioining of Friday tlie 22rid of 
April, when fho members of tJio IIonAi of Commons 
'Wn'&b to “uAsemblo in their accustomed place, tliey 
found all tho entrances oecnpied*by Hoidiers, who 
looked at them widi undisguised disdain, 'fho agita¬ 
tion throughout the House was intense, and inci cased 
when, soon after the Speaker had taken the chair, 
tho usher of the Black Rod appi'aied at tlie bar, sum¬ 
moning the members to tho “ Otlier House ” to hear a 
idessago flora the Loid Protector. l'\ w had any doubts 
as to wliat were the contents of the messago, and the 
summons of Black Itod, therefore, v^as received with 
groans and expostulations, while scarce a dozen 
members loft their places to obey tho Older of tho 
chief of tlio statOk I’lio lest, wilh tlic Speaker still 
in the chair, impelled by cver-inerensing excitement, 
aud scarcely kpowingf how to vent Iheir overwrought 
feelings, set to jiass fi esh votes condemnatory of the 
proceedings of tho General Council of the army, aful 
declaring oveiylhm^ done against the legal represent¬ 
atives of tlic,roalm to be treason. After passn|g h ilf an 
hour in this way, a reaction seemed to set in, .ind as 
if struck all at once by tho utter uselessuess of their 
speeches and votes, among the rattle of ainis resound¬ 
ing in tho lobby, tho motion was passed in ahnriy 
that the House should adjourn till eight of the clock 
on Monday morning, the 2hlh of April III is done, 
tho Speaker arose and hift the house, followed iii one 
long lllo by the memoers, who accompanied liiin to 
his coach, ihrough (wo long rows of troopers, heavily 
armed, spurred am] booted, raultcring ciiises iqKmtho 
lotreating “lawyers.” Before the last representative 
of tho people Jiad turned his back, tho mcswigb. 
dictated to liichtAl Ciomwell by the offioore had been 
read in tho “Other House” by Nathaniel Fiennes, 
one of the eomiuissionors of the Grf.at Seal, and the 
ceremony tiuislied, the usher of tlio Black Rod once 
more went into the nail of tho commons, announcing 
to the empty lionchcg that pail lament stood dissolved 
by command of his kighnogs tho liord Protectefr of 
tho Commonwealth, in the conrso of tho day, pad- 
Iqpks were placed at the door of the House of Com¬ 
mons, and sentinels placed in the lobb}', to^koep back 
all individualfe pretending to be members df parlior 
nient. * 

I’bo digpeision of tho pbnsjp of Commons made tho 


leaders of 1,he army masters of tho situation, and tho 
government resting entirely in th^r hands, there' 
seemed one more cbanco for •the return of settled 
Older. It was only necessary that any of the chief 
officers should stand iorward with a definite, clearly- 
defined piogramrac, (ending to*es(ablisl^ a powerful 
executive, liberal in its aims, and strong enough to 
stop the wave of anareh_y, to secure the hearty co¬ 
operation of all classes, and accomplish the triumph 
of national freedom, under tho established democratic 
fonns. As yet tho cry for tho restoration of tho 
Stuarts wiis a mere cry of despair; the ovci whelming 
mass of the people either know nothing whatevtir of 
the individual calling himself Cliailos tho Second, and 
claiming lOngland by birthiiglit, or know him only 
as a wretched, ]irofligato creature, ontiiely unprin¬ 
cipled, with no faith in God or man, or any quality 
whatever to promise even q, moderately g(X)d ruler. 
Tho only class earnestly desiring the rotuin of the 
unhopofu] scion of an uuhopeflil lacc ol kings we* o 
the ncihility aiiA landed gentry, whoso political creed 
was growing out, either of the natural desire to revel 
again in the honours and enjpluments flowing from a 
till one for tlioii especial benefit, or duo to tlie no loss 
weighty fear that the oontinuafioe of a domooiatic 
fonn of govcrnmevit was certain to imperil, if not 
tlieir jpopeity, at least llio confinuanco of sucli of 
their pnvilege.s and immunities as chiefly made up 
their Jiigh and exclusive social position. Against 
these, tho only true C’.aviiliers, a faction numcnjally 
small, and important oidy thiough rank and wealth, 
stood tho vast plmlaiix of tho muhllo classes, dist'ii- 
guiAied by smecre attachment to I’rotest.antibin, and 
nhlcssbincoie hwe of order, willing to suppoit any 
government lapablo of protecting theij;^ faitlj and bifii- 
ishing .anarchy, but opposed rather tli.an otheiwibo to 
the jiorsonal ckims of the repi esentative of the Stnai ts,' 
generally believed to be a Roman Catholic at heaj-t. 
To debtioy the piotcnsions of the second (’hj^rles, all 
that was requiied was to institute a firm and liboml 
administration, after tho model of that founded in tho 
early daj's oWlic firbt’piotefetorato. However, compai a- 
tively easy as seemed the task, there was not a man 
wise enough, of strong chougli, to aocomplibh it. 
The ainiy leadcik had no soencr driven out their 
pailiamcntarji rivals when they began qiianolling 
among themselves, and a week liad not elapsed befoio 
it became clear that tliey could not agree upon a 
single piiint in tlioir future operations. In this per-» 
plexity, not knowing which way to*tuin next, they 
bethought tlicinkolvss of an cxtiaordinafy measure, 
(hat of calling to their aid tho lAombcrs of the House 
of Commoib dispersed ignominiously six years hoforo 
by (»)livor Cromwell, and known to tlte people as the 
“Rump railianient” It was tho fcwoid that had 
killed the ‘‘ Iftimp,” and the swoid now Was to revive 
it again. ‘ 

I'he rcsqlntion to sot, up another representative 
■assembly was come to by the General Council of Hie 
army on the Gth of and carried out^vith great 
prompenoss. Incite afternoon of the day, Lieutenant 
General Fleetwood, wilh a numhef of other officers, 
wenL as i^utiis of the Council, tqtho residence of 
Speaker Lenthall, in Tiincoln's Inn Fitfkls, requesting 
hint nummon his old colJeagnes once moio to the 
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chapel of St. Stophon’s, to Jict as rcprohJntaUves of 
’ the nation, and Jrescntirijj; him for tlio piii-poso with a 
foCinal declaration, cmhibiting tha motives for tho 
step. “^J'ho pnblio concennuents of this Common¬ 
wealth,” tho document tfan, “being, through a vicis¬ 
situde of d^angers, dclivoranoos, and backslidings of 
inany^, brought into that state and posture wherein 
thojf now stand, and oursolVOS also contributing thoro- 
uulo by wandciiug divers wa 3'8 fiom righteous and 
equal jmths, and although there have been many 
essays to obviate tho dangers, and to settle those 
natrons in peace and prosperity’’, yet all have proved 
rnellbotual—so we have bcM'n led to look back and 
examine the cause of the Lord’s withdiawing his 
wonted pTOsenco from us, !ind, amongst other things, 
calling to mind tliattlio Long railiamont, consisting 
of tho members who con tinned there sitting until the 
noth of April, 16.’).‘1, wt;re eminent asserters of the 
giMid old cause, iind laid a sireeiiil presence of God with 
tlfcin, and were signidly blessed in tjiut work—tho 
desires of many good jicoplo concnr^^yig with ours 
tliciein, we judge it our duty to invito tho aforesaid 
members to retuin to the oxeieiso and discharge of 
tbeir tiust, and we sbal^bc ready, in onr places, tn 
y i(‘ld tlicm, as liocodios ns, our utmost assistance to 
sit in safety'.” William Lonthall, aiweminontly cautious 
member of tho b.ir, al. first declined to take pattinro- 
I'staldisliiug tho “ Hum]*,” on tho plea that he waspro- 
jiaiing to take the Ldul’sSapper the next Sunday, and 
111 the meanwhile had to abstain tioin all iiiumlaiio 
atlaiiN. Theicnjxm the officcin left, him, and visiting 
all the mcmhi’rs of tho old assuiuhly ktiown to ho in 
I.oiulon, by diiit of gicat ^.xertions got together f(?H;^- 
onc,or sirtlicienl te fotm a quontni, tllb whole of whom 
in(?l.*in \\ ystmij^ster ilall on the morning of the 7lh 
•of May. 'J'liey liad not long boon togotber when 
Sjieaker Lonthall, who had kept hiiusaii infer mod of 
wliat was going on, cauio rushing nyi in great haste, 
declaring iho love of his country would not allow 
Imu from kecyiiug away from liis colleagues, and invit¬ 
ing tliem to accept again his picsideiiey. His arrival 
•was hailed wiili aeelamatiRn, un5, immcjkiatcly after 
it, the foity-ono foiiyjed iu’piocossion, xvith tho 
Speaker at their head, an<^solemnly maiclied back to 
St. Stephen’s chapel, passing bolween long rows of 
tifficeis, who cried that tlicy would live and die in 
tReir service. 

'I'liojo was not rnneb meaning in this new'-horn 
mliunation of tlio^men of the swoul for parliamentary 
government. Tho delegates and ehrefs of tho army 
had one object in common wilhtlfo rosnscitated mcm- 
hors of tho “ Hump,” Tu the safe establisliment of the 
“ good old cause ” of the republic; but tbeir ideas 
ditl'ered widely tfe to the moans by wbioli this was to 
be ofi'eoted, and tfco two factions were imbued fr om the 
beginning witfc more suspicion than love tor each other. 

, NeverthelesB, at the commencement thereVas great 
apparent harmony between 4^ho General Council of 
tlie army and the members of tho lestored “Kurap,” 
the latter o»erting thomseivoii wjth much energy to 
establish a real executive, in jilaoo of t^iosham govern¬ 
ment still exi&tiiig*at Whitehall. Without formally 
abolishing tlie of^co of Loid rrotectfer, j^len into 
' ridicylo through* the inibtxiiHty of its bearer, iJiey 
sent piivate notice to.ltichard Cromwell t<» ahsijpi 
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himself fuuii the cif^ntal, and be again, ■what heaven 
had meant him to be, a country squire, promising that, 
if behaving well, his debts should bo yiaid some day. 
Richard having gone his way as ordered, they formed 
a Committco of Safety, comjtosed in the fiist instance 
of s-oveu, and aftcrwaixBi of eleven member s, invested 
xvith very extensive powers in regard to the rontiire 
of internal actnrinistration of tho country, but subject 
in matter s of yioliey. to act under tho dh-eetiou of 
.,parliament. Here was a first source of weakness, and 
tho principle once sot up that nothing important 
should lie done without delwitiiig and voting, and all 
action bo made dependent upon talk, the jfow* 
maeliinery of government w.as not long in comiiJ^ to a 
standstill. A still more dau^rouiwuiffter, involving 
tho very oxistoneo oT the newly-foundeil anlhority, 
soon caino to add to all th^ other diificiilties of tho 
sitiftition. In ivsiiscitating tho “ Rump,” tho main 
design of tho military leadeisfiad been to get a con- 
•X'enienk instrument of govoinmonl,, which they 
naVirally' dosited to bo under their own wnliol; bMl 
this was not so nudomtood by the old i’armmentarians 
tinder tho leadersBip of Sjiciker Lcnthall, who aimod 
at possessing tho reality, instiwl* of tho mere scni- 
hlanco of power, and to •nrlo the army as well as 
tho |reoplo, in tho name and as rcpi esontatives of tho 
soveioignty of tho nation. The claim to national repre¬ 
sentation thus set np was not very reasonable, seeing 
tiro origin and actual composition of the assembly now 
gathered within St. Stephen’s chapel; nevertheless 
the meinhers ,of *tho “ Rqnip” insisted upon it with 
the utmost portfnaeity, going so far us ojienly to defv 
the General Council of tho army in the assertion of 
their imaginary power. The stfiigglo thus com- 
nienood, though it was not lik^-ly to last long, could 
clearly have but ono result, th.at of increasing to #n 
iiuiuonse degioe the existing anaichy'. 

'To the first manifestations of desire for dominion 
on the p'art of tho aasonibly which they had brought 
into exisf^'iice, tho army leadors submitted with good 
grace, deomiug it hotter to make coueossions, however 
large, than^fo risk thoVoik in hand, together with 
tho wolfar-e of tho country. liitllo more than a fort¬ 
night after its installation, the members of the 
“liunqi^’' decreed that seven parliamentary com¬ 
missioner’s should ho invested with the supreme 
direction of tho army, to nominate the whole of tho 
oflicors, snbjoet to tho a}>proliatioii of tho house, and 
that all officers should come to the bar to receive tbeir 
commissions from the hands of the Speaker, It was 
clearly a measure of extieme aiiogance, and the first 
effect of it ujion tho heads of tho army was to resist 
it with all thou- power. Howov^rj on consulting 
with each other, in a spiiit of extreme moderation, 
opjxisito counselifprevailcd, leading to the resolve to 
•yield to the power of theif owi^ creation. Having 
gone thus far to meet their open alfies and secret 
nvals, the officers in their tnyi* petitioned that the 
•arrears of tho army shonJd be’paid, so as to put a 
sto]) to the growing insnrbordination of tho soldiers, 
which liad already led to serious liots; but theuf 
demand with very little atlention, jiot so much* 
fiom wai^ of goodwill, hut in the utter iiwhilify ot 
tho members of tho new porftai ritto raise the funds 


they urgently required. 


■ iindr^d firo^iositHius 
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were made in tVe “ Rump," to fiH tlio exchequer by 
laying on new taxes, raising forced loans, and selling 
the palaces of 'Whitehall, Somersotf House, and 
Hampton Court; however, as in all else, there was 
more debate than action ; and while the legislators at 
St. St^ihen’s were talking, tl» soldiers whose control 
they hail insisted upon taking in hand were starving, 
or leaving their leglmcnts in masses, "to «roturn to 
their homes. , , 

Towards the latter part of July, it became ap¬ 
parent that comideto disoiganisation had seized 
(he amy; while at the very moment the danger 
tof ithis situation impressed itself upon tho new 
govewimont, tlio news reached London that Royalist 
risings had laken,,place in several parts of the counti y. 
Inqialient to accelerate the curifcni of events that was 
stiongly miming in his favour. Char-lea Stuart, with 
(ho help of hi.s Sjraiiislr a*lIieHt liad for some time past 
sent agents all overvEngland to stir up cither a 
general, or a number of local insnrTections, and their 
efforts had proved |jartly successfitl in* tho nor(hfr-n 
tTjhfltius, fJlo' territory' of tho largo landowning class, 
and B(i-onghold of tho Cavaliers. Tho raovwnent com¬ 
menced at Wroxharn, in Bonhighshire, whei-e Sir 
Thontas Middleton, an old tiian of eighty and fanatic 
Royalist, appeared on a market day, attire head of a 
(riHip of his tenants, arrd brandishing his sword ahovo 
(lis head, caused Chailes to ho proclaimed king. lie 
whs joined at once by a irrnnbor of luibloiueir, among 
them the earl of Derby arrd Sir George Booth, and 
tho la tier, who had fought irr thoHvil uars tmdor 
(Jhatlos I., having been selected for«ediuuraiider-rn- 
t-hief, the insrirreetionar^’ forces kept rollirrg onwards. 
'I’ho city of Chesfor fell into tlioir hands without a 
h.i(tlo, and Ijiverpool, with sovei-fil smallei- places, 
iiiWr-ing Ijoen likewish occupied by the Royalists, 
(hoy mustered their army at Warrington in tho last 
days of duly, and found it to contain about fotir 
t hortsand men. N6t dorrbtiiig but that all Errgland 
w’ould join .them, tho northern Cavaliers^ at oirce 
desiiatchiHl messengers to Hollatrd, rrrviting Charles 
Stuart to asiMud the throne of "his ancestors, and while 
lit) was teai ing himself from the arms of his mistresses. 
Sir Geoigo Jiootlr and his forrr llrousand set out tor tho 
<;.ipital. 

Tho intelligence of tho rising in the northern 
eouiitios had the effect of spurring the members of 
tho We.stminstor assembly luto sudden activity, and 
jiostponing diserrssion for a while, they set to raising 
ry oney and equipping ti-oops. By dint of extraordinary 
I'xeitious, hetweerr four and five thousand men were 
got together, and General Lamber-t having been, 
appointed eoraiiyrfidor of tho parliamentary forces, 
(hoy loft Ijoiidon on the 0th of August. Demoralized 
as WOK) tho tioops by neglect, distress, and theall-irer- 
vjuling anarchy, thoje was still somojhing of the old 
spirit of the Commonwealth soldior-s among them; and 
Ihoiiph in want of akuost the noocssaiies of life, they 
1 allien around Ihoir g^noraj with great enthusiasm, 
while rushing in hurried marches through the mid- 
l.yid counties towards Cheshire, fciir George Booth and 
his Cavaliers wei-o still standing here, waitjng, before 
marcliing soflthward, for news fiom kinfp Chailes, 
who liad promised to be <511 England at tBo hogin- 
ning of .^ugust^^hoing lyrooitain, in tho meanwhile. 


as to whetlfer they should advance towards, or retreat 
before tho parlifimentary army that^as coining up* 
fnim tho ca])ital. In order to gain iSmo, Sif George, 
on tho near approach of Geneial Tjamhert, attempted 
to eutor upon negotiations, Jout tho latter was not to 
1)0 deluded in this manner, and ‘without riving more 
than a short negative reply to the Eoj^ists, ho at 
once marched upon them, pie|iaring for battle. Sur¬ 
prised, first at Wilmington, and iiftorwards at Nant- 
I wich, and cutoff from a portion of his forces which he 
I had left at Chester, Sir George Booth was defeated 
almost without a struggle, only a handful of his men, 
under lioiitenaut-coloiiel Morgan, offering resistance, 
and sacrilieing tlieir lives to protect a retreat that 
had become a rout. In tho course of a single week, 
Chester, Ijiverpool, and the other towns in tlie 
di.striui where tho standard of king Clutilos had been 
hoisted, were taken possession^of by tho parliamentary 
forces; Sir Thomas Middleton had to capitulate in 
Chirk castle, to whfeh lie had retired with Ifis 
followers, andi^K), together with Sir George Bifoth, 
tho carl of llorby, and other leaders of tho revolt, 
wore taken prisoners and sent to tho Tower, not with¬ 
out liaving, previous to tkeir capture, made their 
cause fidieuloiis by attempting flight in disguise, the 
noble head of the jioiiso of Stanley dressing himself 
up as a gloom, and the commander-in chief of tho 
Cavaliers as an old woman, to osna}ro fioin their 
put'snoiu On the 21st of August, scarcelj’ a forluight 
after his departure from London, Goncial Lambert 
was able to inform his masters at West in us ter that 
the phantom of Stuart kingslup, which had suddenly 
arisAn in*tho northoni counties, had as suddenly 
hton disjiorscd f« all Iho winds. “K there be any¬ 
thing in thoi^ parts," added tlio pailiameiitaiy 
captain, “which may rcijuiro my I'urtficr servjce und • 
attendance, I»shall desire your sprody conmiaiuls* 
theroiii, whimi shall bo most readily ob.',ei-ved.’’ , 

The rapid and decisive victory of General Lambert 
created tho gieatcst dismay among Iho parlizans of tho 
Stuart restoration, and to all appcaranco establishoil 
the cause (£ the Cdluinoifwealth on a firmer footing 
than it had stood since "the death of Oliver Oromwolk 
This was tlio geileral bo)ief*in^)Ondon, and shown by 
a sudden changd in tho attitude of the ptospoious 
city raorchaujw, who, sotting their sails with the 
current of the tides, had liofore lofiised oven thh 
smallest loan to tho rulers at St. Stcphoii’s, but now 
came for-wanl with great alacrity to ofl'or their patriotie 
assistance to the now goveramont. Jldwovor, the calcu¬ 
lations of tho cit^pak iots wore reposing on.a veryinse- 
cuTO basis, and a fow weeks iircAcd that tho very suc¬ 
cesses in tile field, which were deemed to have poured 
fresklife into the tottering edifice of tho Commonweal lli, 
served but to hasten on its fall. Bitter aocossity and the 
dread of a daVk future, v^Hich they cuukl not behold 
without thftgi'oatcst anxiety, had compelled the loaders 
of the army to submit to J:ho rule of a set of men they 
inwardly despised,*and to bond their neoks.nnder tho 
yoke of tho “ liumj^” parliament; but, the fear dis¬ 
pelled, and seeing that they after all wielded the real 
power of state, they once more itised their heads, 
resolved vfi to luffer any longer th^ domiuittn of the 
anx^nt “ lawyers.” The first open manifestation of 
the now epirit that had taken possession of the troops 
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showed itself in a petition Imudod in to M\o “ Itnni))” 

' on ihe*22nd o^Septombor, by a deputation from the 
General Counfll of ^lie Amy, demanding that the 
coramiiiiskms of the principal officore should bo no 
longer revocable at the,will of parliament, but that 
lasting apiwintraours should bo luiulo, tln'oo of them 
beillg inJicalod at the same time as absolutely nc- 
oo^ry, nitiuely; that Fleetwood should bo nominated 
jwnnanout general-in-chief, that Jjambort slumld bo 
next in command as major-general, and that Des- 
I’O’ough should 1)6 lioutenant-genoial of the cavaliy* 
The delivery of this potitiou (siusod the gn)atest 
excitement in the hall of St. Stophon’a, and aftor some 
violent spocches. Speaker Lenthall adjoin ned the 
debate to the following morning, the 2 !rd of September. 

(hi this day the doors woio sliut, and the lobby was 
oleaivd of stiaiigors, while the sttictost scciec‘y was 
enjoined on all meiubois, au<l a vole passed that none 
should leave the luyiso without oxpross iterraission of 
tlio Sjieakor. Afler»a lengthy and ficieo discussion, 
it tvas resolved to refuse the demamil of tlio ^.lonetal 
(!()uneil o( the Army as “ dangoi/nis ft) the Conmiou- 
wealth,” and also “ to eominuuictito the vote, of the 
house to the officeisoftW-he army, to admonish thorn 
of their iricgular jifocecdiug, and to take eai"^ to j)io- 
veiil any further proceedings therein by the soldi (‘is.’’ 
It^was a bold stop on thepaifof the St. Stephen’s 
assembly, and for a moniout elieckod tlie cncioacb- 
meiits of the militaiy loadors; but the n iesolntion did 
Jiot last Jong. Attei deliherating for a f«'W weeks in 
gientsocree.y, themembers ot the- tionoriil Couneilof the 
Army eame to the deteniiination to tliiow down ag.iin 
the goveiiiiug body which they had r.liMxl, «vhi(tli 
iosolvo*vvas e.xoeulod fvilhout aiif' tioiiblo on •tiu') 
>I*th of October In the morning of j,liis day, Kpcakei 
Leiit^afl, on*aligli(ing fioni his caiiiago .'it Wesfc- 

’ nnn.stcr, was anc.sted by a dolaclnyunt of soldiers,, 
iimlor lioutcnant-colonel lJuekonfiold, o6i' of Laml)i'i l’.s 
ofliewa foiood iiib) another vobiele, .and despatched to 
his private residence. In vain the chief of the 
“ Hump ” protested against the violence ; tlio officers 
laugheil in his face, lellillg him that tljyy were only 

• doing tlieir duty in taking Imn back to the place from 
which they had fetched him not, long befoio. ’I’o- 
gctlior with tlio Speaker, the leading moinliors of the 
“ Rump ” pailiament wore refused ailmission at the 

* door, and the lost, without attomjiling to play their 
parts an}' longer, (piietly Yaiiished fiom tlio scene. 

I 'J’he eiijircmo powci having now fallen once more 
entiraly into tReir hands, the delogatos of the General 
Gonncil of the Army ostablisluid * strictly militaiy 
goverumont, nomiiJaiing Fieotwfsid commander-in- 
ohief, and Lambert major-general, and^vestmg the* 
executive in* a “ t'ommittoo of Safety ” of ^fteon 
officers. Bat#tlio new admiiiistiation had no sooner 
l)cen fonn«d, when disiSiftisions broke out within it, 
leading in the course of a few weeks to*an absolntJ) 
destruction of its aiitlioritv. 'I’hoie did not seem to 
bo two piembeis in tlio CommittiSb of Safety posse-ssed 
of the same political principles, and pursuing ttfo 
same objects, and while soino* advocated democratic 
ideas of the widest scoiro, others appeared inclined to^ 
favour the re-os^blisliment of a dospjtism more violent' 
tlmn that of the latter days of Oliver’s'rroteotorate. 
While anarchy and confusion wove tlyis fapidly 
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spreading among ym persons who had plioed theiM. 
fiolvus at tao liolai of Iho slato, the *anuy upon which 
thejr woie Wining, and which fonned their solo 
engine of power, was rapidly dissolving, Ibo soldiers 
leaving their ranks in oi owds, piirily on account of 
having remained for ayong time either enliruJy with 
out nay or sufievitig fioiii great arrears, ami partly, and 
iiioio stiy, oNt of sheer disgust for the cause they were 
Kon'ing. Rands of armed men thus let loose from 
discipline, but liavnil; no home oi friends to which to 
return, congregated in various paits of Kugland, and 
while many of them woie enli.sfod by wealthy 
Gavfiliore to servo the cause of king Ohailc.s, otjiors 
enrolled them,selves iiiider tluT banner of the par¬ 
liament, raised by some e£ the moj-e ciioigotic or 
aiiihitious membeinpf the disjioifthd “Rump.” One 
of the latter. Sir Ailhur llasleiig, a violent iKirsoiml 
eiiiiuiy of Goneial Lajjibert, had the daring to take 
jmssession, xvith a company of^oldieis ho had gathered 
around him, of the fortress and naval hailiour of 
l’orlsitioutli,*und seated lliero, to ])rocl.iiiii the now 
iifilitaiy goveiimient an u.sur])ation, aij^ the iicr'SMiH 
coustitutyig it t#iitors to the (.kimnionvveallb. 

The chance of his (^vci tin owing the cstahlishod 
executive, low as it had fallen, with liLs I’orLsiuoufh 
volunteers,sooux.xlsmall imlecd; bntlho lepiosontative 
of tlio “ Rump,” in m.iking Ins bold assault, roekonod 
upon another power, as yet little noticed, but doslined 
before long to d.iKzIo the eyes of the woild l)y*its 
intluoiice. Mverydiiug had fallen into anaiehy in 
Fngland, tlioae wero no visible lulei's anywlieie, 
and the arm}^ last, rcsoutce and base of authority, 
had virtually ceased to exist, severed into iiieie dis- 
Oigaiiised fictions of seddiors, ^ following cuituin 
oflleei's of their ow'ii choice. But wliilo thus the 
chief division of the 1 calm viasl}ing jirosfi'atc and 
helpless, and Iicland had fallen b.iek: into it8*oM 
•luoiiic state of confusion, tins thiid of tlio uatious oi' 
tile (Icmmonwoaltli was uniiffceliixl as yet by the disease 
that had laid hold of the oilier two. Scot-l.uid, uiidei 
its owii^sepaiale adiumi.slration, establiflicd hy Oliver 
Oiomwell, had grovyi wonderfully In jiiosperity 
williin the last Jew yoius, and wothin ils limits, 
among inhabitants needing no militaiy ivilc, was 
stationed a strong and well disciplinwl aimy. 'I’hc 
oomiiAndoi of t,his army was General George Monk 
It was said that Sir Arthur Ilaslerig, wbeu lai.sing 
the banner of the “Rump” ])ailiaineut ^tl’oitsmouili, 
had cried, “ We have some hopes of Monk to bo our 
champion.” 

George Monk, thus looming foiwaid into £ime,, 
,was the scion of an aueieiit but decayed Devoushiie 
f.imily, born in J608, and thciefcyo now a little past 
fifty. Very imporfeelly oducatdd, ho became 
soldier at the %ge of seventeen, serving in the naval 
oxiieditions of 1(520 7 agiunst Spain and Franco, and 
subseiiue .tly Tor ten j’ears •)!! tjio Nothorkmls. 
Retnniod from thence, at the coimnoncomeut of the 
ovifliet between Charles I. the Soots, ho ranged 
himself ardently at lift kings side, fighting for the 
royal cause in England and Ireland, and thereby 
gaining tlio command of a regiment. ir(jwcver,mio 
uiilitai^brtune of the king had no s§oner liegiin'to 
wane, «whon George Moi^ u ado haste to leave the 
sinking vessel, and taking * >e Covenant in ^1(547, 
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offered himHeli' and liis pood sword to Parliament. 
Not being entirely trusted, he wm sent to Ireland, 
where ho distinguished himself by great*bravery, but 
also by great rapacity, his conduct in the latter 
respect loading to his Iwing accused of participation 
with an Irish chieftain in surrendering the town 
of Dundalk to the Royalists. 'I’he charge gave rise to 
a parliaraontary inquiry, resulting in thq censure of 
Monk, but with the snpeiadded decision ‘^that ho 
should not be questioned for bis actions in tiifio to 
come.” After this verdict. Monk remained for some 
time unemployed, tiniil the breaking out of hostilities 
between pai liament and the Scots, when he acoom- 
IffiniJid Cromwoll to the noilh as lioutonant-gonoral 
of till* fft tillery, and signalized himself by liis valour 
at the battle bf 4)unbar. Ho, was subsequently 
employed ni putting down the moss troopers,” 
which he effected with much strategical skill, and (^n 
Oomwell mareliiug into Englaild, in pursuit of young 
ttliaiics Stuart, ho left Ris lioutonant-genoral of the 
artillory behind as commanclor-in-ehief j'f the/'orces 
in north.. As such Monkbosiegod and took Stirling 
castle, and carried Dundee by 8torra,^rovenging him¬ 
self against the citizens of the latter i)lace Tor their 
lesistaueo by llio co'mmittal of the most diabolical 
crueltios, and iiKlisoriminato slaughter, in wbioli 
noitlior sox nor age was spared. 'J’ho terror spread 
by the report of the massacres of Dundee made tJie 
subjugation of the rest of the country an easy task 
for him, and Montrose, Aboideen, and I bo reniaintler 
of the towns still held by the I{oyalii.ts quickly fell 
into his hands. Monk’s rulo in Scotland came to an 
end, temporal ily, in lC.'i2, on the breaking out of the 
war botwocn llio Commonwealth and the United 
I’loviucos, on whicli he exchanged his military for a 
naval career, and was lu^^do “sea gtiiUiril,” the same 
as llfcike, Dean, and otlisr oflicors, in conjunction with 
whom ho achieved a woll-eamed Cimo. At thoL 
toiinination of the g?eat naval contest. Monk onco 
nioio wont back to Scotland as gcncml-iii-chiof and 
liead of the adiU iuisti ation, and by dint of groat fti'mross 
and very rcraarkablo piudcnco succeeded in gaining 
u deep hold of the affections or tho army vndor liis 
eoinmaiul, as well as the civil population. Cromwell, 
fully valuing tho services londered to himself and 
tho state by Monk, overwhelmed him with lumonrs 
and iligiiitios, but never really tiustod him. With his 
))i’nfomid judgment of clmracter, tho Lord Protector 
know that tlio man who had done such great things 
in tho cause of tho (lommouwoalth was in reality 
nothing but a gioedy, unscrupulous, and unpriu- 
riplod adventurer, and more tlian once, when rofor- 
riiig to tho Soi'dtisji commandor-in chief, described 
lym as “ tho sly fellow.” 

Rut “ tlie sly fellow,” by dint of a fortunate position, 
U))lichl by vast cunning, and groat art in using tho 
gift of sileuco, was nowiiiist Becoming the most power¬ 
ful man in the lealin. Like a wary gamester, he was 
watcliing from a distdlive tho movements of riv^l 
players, prepared to step inlij the arena tho very 
moment tliov had thmwn their last dice. The time 
I <'\i(i>ntly liad come when the broken “ Rump ” was 
risfng against ^le jaded, solf-defeatotl Army ^mncil, 

I and Monk, seeing hw opportunity, hesitated r.ot for 
a moment to seize it. Applied to by Sir Arthur 


Haslerig andtthe fieicest of liis ooUea^os to become 
the champion of their cause, ho at on0d consottted to > 
do so, promising to march, if necfssai-j^ his amy into 
England, and to uphold with the sword their truly 
ancient rights to bo sole Representatives of tho 
national sovereignly. “ As to a Comtnonweglth,” he | 
told Haslerig in one of his letters, “ believe me, 6ir, 
for I speak it in tho preseneo of God, it is lire dosjio 
of ray soul.” To doubt such fervency of jiatriotism 
and republicanism was impossible to Sir Arthur and 
his friends, tho more so as those high qualities were 
BO well calculated to senm their own ambition, and 
they accordingly set to oxtolliiig tho fame of the 
Scottish commandor-in-chief to tho skios, while at tho 
same time entreating him to bo tlicir patron, and not 
to delay his march to Westminster foi a single hour. 
Monk made haste to accept tho invitation, sotting out 
from Edinburgh in the beginning of December, 1 
at tho head of seven tliousand veteran troops, with 
tho openly declared object of frueing the pailiamenlF 
of the iJommon#:'ealth from the oppression of tho 
soldiers. Whilq tbe members of tlio “ Rump ” believed, 

' or professed to believe, that tho motive given out by 
their champion from tlie north was real, and spring¬ 
ing fioufcthe loftiest impulses, tlie rtrmy loaders knew 
othoi wise, and allowed themselves not for a moment 
to bo duped. As sdon as tho report of the southern 
inarch of tho Scottish army ai rived in Jjouclon, tho 
chief officers of tho General Council of tho Anny, 
among them Lambert and Desborougli, called a meet¬ 
ing at the Guildhall, entreating the citizens to rise 
for tho defence of the capital, and telling tliom plainly, 

“ tliat(.tho bottom of Alonk’s design was to bring in 
the« king upon a qgw civil wdr.” 'J'he good eitizcns 
listened, but kept voiy silent, deeming discretion tka- 
best part of valour. They sooincd to fecfi that) ip tlie 
universal chaos yvhich had sot in, tho seven thousand ■ 
vctcraus of tlfo north, stein in action, tlioroughly 
d^;^eiplmcd, and obeying the voice of a single man 
like a mute engine of war, were a power al>s6lutely 
irresistible, and that, therefore, all tliat remained for 
them was to sybmlt to^fate obd General Monk. 

In starting on his sovthern expedition, big with 
tho doom of Ihroo* nations, Moilk, in all probability, 
bad not settled indiis own mind the exact course of 
policy he was to pursue. A moio soldier of fortune, 
without anything approaching to settled principles, * 
political or religious, his whole conduct through lifo 
hod boon guided hitherto by notliing but tho aim to 
provide foi his own personal interest, id tho vulgaiest 
form in which suda sqlf-inlorost could exhibit itself, 
.that of making money. To this "ideal of siicoosa ho 
clung now much as ever, greatly fortified and 
assisted in his endeavours by his wife/ a woman of 
masculino character and furious temporneven exceed¬ 
ing him in avat-iciousness, and who exerted a power- 
ffil sway ovcB all his actions. Careful not to destroy 
the position at which he was aiming by a single 
hasty movement. Monk pVooocdod onward on his 
nlarch from Edinburgh to London with extriwne slow¬ 
ness and caution, ms^kmj' lengthened halts on the road, 
and taking the greatest pains to keep on good terms 
•with all parties. ,While openly unfolding the banner 
of parliamwc, and repeating, with'‘many solemn 
asseveraiiofs, the assuianco given to Sir ArtiiiV 
• • __._ 
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Haslorigo that, it was the oiio “ dohiro o# his soul ” to 
see tlfe Coranir>uwealth thrive and flomish, ho had 
aumorons malt iutijrviews with Royalist agouts, rtnd 
neglected not at tho same time to remain as fiiendly 
as possible with the Rnglisb officers, and piineipal 
members of the Oflnoral ("oiincil of the Army. The 
latflbr, nofwithstanding his flattorioa, and assertions 
ihj,t thoif cause was his own, continnod to feel tlio 
deepest mistiust of him; liowever, awai'o that all 
sulwtantial power had glided from their hands, and 
deeply unwilling, besides, to plunge tho country into 
the horrors of a fresh civil war, they resolved not to 
oppose the march of tho Scottish army hy force, but to 
await quietly wh.it tlie future would bring. Ju tho 
moautiinc, tho mere icpnrt of the advance of Monk 
led to tho reinstalinont in power of tho moinburs of 
tho “ Rnmp,” and on tho 2(tth of Dccombor, Speaker 
Lentliall and some tw^ scort^ of his friends who hud 
wane to liondon at lus bunnnons, met at Whitehall, 
lud walked togethowin file tfttho hall of St. Stephen’s, 
aiSidsl the deep silence of tho poofto of thesstioots, 
who shircd upon tho knot of old men, elected ropie- 
pcntatives of the nation nigh thirty yoai-s ago, and 
eliugiiig to their posts*with furious energy, as upon 
petrified relics of a^hygone age, walking the tvorld in 
ghostly procession. 'I'hroo day^ after the reopening 
of ^Syieakcr bcnthall’s assembly, on tho ^29th of 
December, Sir Aithur Ha.slerig, most vigorous of 
all tho old men of tho “Euni]),” came up fioin Torts- 
mouth, and took his seat in the lioubo, dressed in war¬ 
like costume, booUsl and spurred, and looking, as 
noted liy one of Ins colleagues, “very jocund and 
high.” 'I'he high airs of )ioor Sir AilliurVero flue to 
the nefVs that his fiieiiil, the Scottish commandei^iii- 
flfiof, Ijad cros.sed tho border unij was hasUmiiig 
towa|ds London, in nohlo enthusiasm to restore the 
Coniinonwealtli and its defenders. . 

JMenk’s march to Loudon was cntiiely unojqioscd. 
Generj^l Lambert had gone northwaid as far as New- 
cast lo to see whether anything could bo done to 
resist tho advance of tho treacherous fiieiid of the 
Oommonwcallh; but thofbwtriVips ho liid taken with 
• hiinfrom theca])it'll wore coftiplotcly demoralized, and 
they bocomiug mutiuTm^on tho roafl, nothing was h'ft 
for liim but to disband tboin. OnUhe Itvdof .fanuiu'v, 
lOOO, Monk entered Yoik, wboio ho,was joined by 
largo body of (’avaliens under Sir Thomas Faiif.i\, 
old eommander-in-ehiof of tho parliamentary armies 
1 against Charles L, now swimming with tho tido 
towaids Charfts II. lint though the accossiou thus 
made to his forces secinod to coinmft the sly fellow ” 
to a definite policy,*lie still kept up liis implacable, 
reserve, maintaining, what was undonhtadly true in 
one sense, that lie was not attached to any paity, and 
taking to hiroihlf the ambiguous but alluring title of 
“ Asserter «f tho ancieiif liaws and Iflborties of thg 
Country." Continuing his excessively ^w and cau¬ 
tions progress, Monk entered Nottiugluuu on tho 21st, 
Leicester on the 2;iid, and N'ovtlAinpton on tho 2f>t^ 
of January, publi.sliiTig eyor^wheie jirodamatioiis 
declaring that ho was but a servai|t of parliament in 
a military capacity, loady to exoeuto all its behests., 
What tliose we^, no doubt existed,»for lywing once 
more taken pessossion of tho legislative nail at West¬ 
minster, tlio memhei:8 of tho “ Rump ’’ sot to voLijg a 
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seiies of ordiumifos establishirjg ’tho Commoh- 
wealth on a wider dcmoeiatie basis than befme, and 
denouncing Ao attempts of Charles Sdiart to usurp 
the sovciroigiity of the Lee nations of England, Scot- 
laud, uiid liclaud. u\ llui \>oY'u>nu.i.u\i‘o itt \ 

these republican laUiiua, Spo.vker LeutbalUand bw 
friends wore somew'hat stuitlod on b'lnuiug tbat 
llioir paj[.roft from tho north was joined cvovywheio 
by t^o most notorious Cavaliers and friends of ('h.irhs 
Stuart; however, they look little notice of mu;1i 
tiifiing facts, and kept on voting new laws for tlio 
Commonwealth. On tho 28th of January, Monk vi’as 
a])pioaching tho capital, hut before making his euiiy, 
lie scuta mcs,sago to the “Rump’’demanding that all 
the soldiers of tho English !i»my an*l about London 
should be driven oat, to give way for Iho godly and 
jiglit-iniiided men lie hud brought fiom Scotland. 
I'iic rulers at St Stcjilien^H hastened to exeouto Iho 
dohiro of flieir patron, and the whole nf tlio English 
troops having been removed, by diiit of force, jii oiuiscs, 
and Ifiibcs, Ao Scottish geneial liidd fiissolemn eiifiy 
into the capital on the .‘bd of Eehruary]iaud at 
took U]) liis lesi^onco at Whitehall. Two days after, 
Monk was intiotliieed in pailLmieiit, received w'lth 
the most imboniided onthnsiasm, and thanked by tho 
Speaker, in words of burning eloquence, for the eminent 
seiviccs bo had lendored to the ('oininon weal 111 
Tho time had now nearly come tor (xeorge Monk to 
throw olf his mask, and to rid hiinsell of tlie men Mio 
had hitherto assisted him in tho luoseeution of Ins 
schemes. Afl*r a week’s stay at Whileliall, and 
uninterrupfetb conferences wilh Royalist agents, the 
general suddenly, on the morning of tho lltli of 
Fuhruaiy, sent a letter to ]ii.s don'otod friends of tho 
“Rump,” informing them tli.it it was lequlsito to 
readmit into their body i.he*wholo of tho luciujiei.s 
cxpclledby Cromwell, or, in oilier woids, to ro establish 
the Long railiiimi'lltris it existed jirevious to tlio trial 
ami execution of llio king. Of tlio mcauing of this 
demand^ vvhieli was couched in liaT.sj^ and almost 
menatjiiig toims, tlicio couM not bo a monienl’s 
douhjt, and Iho eoisstoiwalion which it created was tlio 
gieater vfhen it hi'eaino known that at Iho inoinent 
when sending oft' his mi'ssago. Monk had put his 
Loops in motion and marched into tho city, agitated, 
over Tiinoe hia airival, by lojalist en)isH.uie.s, ami 
which had shown withm tho hwt few day.s strong 
]irediloclaons iii lavonr of a reliiin of iho kSliiails. 
Now for Ihe first lime Iho eyes of tlio deluded ])olili 
clans of St. Stephen’s began to open, and the erusli- 
iiig eeiluiiity fell iiiion llieiu, that the man uiioii 
•whom they had set all their hopes had played them 
false, and was about to turn llici* bittorest foe, pull¬ 
ing down, root and braiieli, the o!lifi(;o which tliey 
hail been builting up. In their jirofouud constcnia- 
tion, broken by rage and despair, tho unhajipy 
raiiianjcn«irians at once gavcf up »very thought of 
josisfance; and instead of atl^iiqiting a hold move, 
n«t without chances of siicc®*;, by voting (ho dcjiosi- 
tion of Monk, and ap]ioInting Lambert, or .some oilier 
republican general, to iho commaud-in-ehicf* of the 
united army of England and Scotluiid, tlicy llitaw 
thcrasd^Tes at the feet of their cnein_yf A lesoliition 
i was paflsed “ that tho thaftks o. he liouso be given lo 
i General Monk,” with added deelaia^ion tlukt his 
* >__ 


dcfsW’cs shonld l)o (jarriod out “ in d*ie timoand two 
miimissumors wero forthwith despatched to cany tho 
reply to his mossa^o to tho gonoral. Tho parliamen¬ 
tary envoys ftnind Monk at tho house of tho lord 
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in d*ie timoand two Scotland, and Ireland, at the hoadof.it. The next 
despatched to cany tho step of tho new parliament was to pnlmulgatd anew 
nnral. Tho parliamon- tho Covenant, which was ordei*ed»to be^ad in all 111* 
tho house of tho lord churches; while in conjunction with this measure, the 


mayor, Sir Thomas Alien, a noted Cavalier, and after old penal laws against the Roman Catholics, set aside 
meetingkwith a haughty reception, wore invited to hy Cromwell, wero again put in* full for<», with an 
ac<‘ompany him to the Guildliall, whoro tho expressed tendency to religions persecution hy*the 


Royalists and their I'reshytoiian folkiwsrs had | 
nnisUired in great strength. Ou tho \yay thithoi^ tho 
orowds in the siroets, made u]) cllicfly of city appi en¬ 
tices, hetti'i- informed of wliat was going on hohind tho 
scenes than tho cldcily h'gislators at Westminster, 
out in loud limrahs for Charles 11., mingled 
with of “The gcncial is with ns'" and “ Jtown 
with the Rimiji^T’owtids evening tho hells of all 
tlio chinches were sot ringing,, ami hoiifiius woro 
lighted in tho main tliormighfares. “ 1 counted 
seven or eiglit in King Htl'cot,” Samuel Popys noted 
in his diaiy, “ fonitoeiuhetweon St. Dunstan's chnioh 
ami Temple lUr, and at Strand Biidgo 1 could at one 
time tell thirty-one fires.” Tho honlhts woih not 
,niH*'iiitemled:; iH triumiihid oxhihitions, hut niado use 
of for linmojoiis play hy the street leohs. ^fiioy got 
fiom the biiteliors-~;'i fiateruity noted for its steady 
fnemlship to tlio Sluait cause —all the hind qnailors 
of meat which their shops conlaincd, and throwing 
tliciii into the flames, drank bumpers to tho health ot 
King Chailus, while roasting to eiiulei.s “the Rump.” 

The loyalist movement, once heeim, pioeeeded 
with exiiaoi(lir..iry eeloiitj'. Deemiii ;, it usele.ss to 
eoiiliiuio his jilay with tho men of thi.,* '* Riimji,” who 
iiad bellied him tliiis far, aij.y longer, ^ll6uk tiuatod 
lliem henooforih with nmlisgiiiscd contempt, jiuyirig 
no attention wliatov/'r to their votes ami procoodiiigs. 
Itv his invitation, the oiccludcd meinhci> of tho Long 


offer of a reward of twe.a'y pounds'to all persqns 
discovering and denoinieiug popish priests. Having 
accomplished eveiything ho desired to be done, Monk 
signified his wMi to the memliers of tho "Westminster 
assembly to vote their own dissolution, which they 
did without murmur, ordering at tho same time 
elections for a now parliament, the task of which, us 
tacitly understood, was to reinstate formally the 
Stuart dynast}'. It was settled that the dissolution 
shonld take iilace on tho Kith of March, and on the 
evening of tliat day a bignificant scono took place in 
tho City, in front of the Exchange. Here a statue ot 
Charles I. had formerly "stood, which after his exoou^ 
tion waN replaodd hy a column, bearing the inscrtf)- 
tion, “ Exit tyiunnuis, regnm ultimus, anno lihorlati.s 
Arrgli.o rostitutffi prime, arinomue Domini l(i48.” An 
immonso crowd had assomhlsd on this spot, when, at 
the settfiig-in of night, a man cams up with a hnisli 
and a vessel of paint, ^nd leaning a ladder which ho car¬ 
ried with him against the column, lio boldly asoendv'd 
and offue'ed tho inscription. Wlinii the woi k was done, 
the painter throw his cap in the air, sliontiug, “Coil 
hles,s King Charles tho Second!" upon which tho va..st 
nmllitndo repealed in clioiu.s, “ Ood biess King 
Cliailes (he Second!” 

TliA cry lor tiro Second Cliailes, coming from tho 
lipft of tho Lumhuibmoh, wms .somewhat piomnt'nre, for 
tlio man who alqno was able to decide whether t4ife 


I’ar^ament came to London a week after the dosjialch heir of the Stuails bliould rcocoupy tho\hroTio qf his 
of Ins letter donmnding*their attendance; and having .ancestors, or remain a wrolchod exile, and dospihcd 
met at liis private rosiilonoo on (ho 20th of Fehriiaryf pensioner of the arch-onomy of England, had as yet 


met at liis private rosiilonoo on (ho 20th of February} 
and jiledgod thcmsoKXjs to obey his orders, they were 
c.seeiteil on the following day to W^ostminslor hy a 
company of liis gnarils. As if ashamed of tho part 
they uoio playing, they wont /o take their seats iu 
the h.ill of legislature, one by one, in decpoiA' silence; 


pensioner of the arch-onomy of England, had as yet 
not declared openly. It was well known tha^ Monk 
was negotiating with tho chiefs of the Royalists; but 
witlihishabitualoantioiisiiess,which seemed to increase 
rather than rglax as Re weift forward stop by step on 
the slipjiory path ho had* marked out for himself, he 


hut (hey had no sooner aiiivcd, with (ho escort of had sciiipiiloualy’abstained •fiom saying a word in 


sohlieis still at tho door, when Sir Aithiir TTaslcrig 
mid the other chief republican leaders aro.se tmhultu- 
onsly and l(>ft the house. Nothing could he more 


favour of the lestAiation of tho monarchy, repeating, 
as he had done .from the coinmenooraent, that ho was 
nothing but th.e humble servant of parliament. Tlio*i 


accoyitablo to the Royalists than this snddon flight of hypocriticsil fiiroo was carried out so completely as to 


their adversaries; mid uuliamperod now by any show 
of opjiosition, they lo>t. not a mimifo in tiu'iiing the 
legislative machine to their own use. Before the day 


docoivo oven tho Republicans whom he had driven 
fiom power; and n'loro than a foitilight after tho 
rciiistalmont of ttio OKcludod members of the Long 


iiad come to an end on wliieh they had taken their Jrarliamont, Sir Arthur Ilasleri^, in company witli 


se.its, they had passed a score of votes of tho most 
impoitant chaiw'lor, upsetting cvorytliiiig that had 
been done hy ilio “Rump” during ali tho yearn tho 


sovontoon of his friends, leaders of tho destroyed 
“ Rump," deemed it necessary to ask foi»an interview 
with Monk, to discover what woro his ioal intentions. 


party constituting it had Ixicn in power, and prepar- Tlioy coifid not make up thbir minds to believe that 
ing o]»unly tho tuausfiftmation of the Commonwealth wieir cause ^as lost, as tho deep distrust which the 
into a monaicliy. llgying annulled, and ordered to acts of tho all-powerful gorjoral inspired was counter- 
lie erased from the jouiii-tls of tho I IonNO,lli6 whole «f t^eted completely Ry his words, »md, seeking his 
tho votofe wliieh in lil48, lijlt), as well as in more presence, tho poor deludod Itepiiblicanstold Jiiiu, with 
leecnt j'fiaiH. had oi'daincd or mtifiod their expulsion, curious fn.nkness,^hat tlioy wished to hear his oon- 
IhcVolnrned members proceeded to the dissolution of .fession of political faith from his'own lips. Rut 
ilierepublicaubJouncnof State, and ovdorodtlS^forma- George Monk, now os ever, was mow than a match 


tion of a now ggvoniraout,*xvith General Mdnk, a]>- for plain-s^ken Siv 4Arthur. On being asked wljat 
pointod eominfyjdt'i'-in-chiof of tjho armies of Enghind, hac^ ckjou Wb objects in roinstallipg the I’rwibyterians 
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Dong rariiamout in antlxority, Jlonk replied, 
wim»oliildhliij artleHRnoBS, “ To free myself from llieir 
importunitiei,” adding, “but I will take eflbctiial 
care that their measures shall not do any hann,” 
'I’lie republican chieftains looked at cacjh olhor, scaico 
knowing what to say, till ITasloi’ig, presuming 
upon old acquaintance, and the sei vices ho had 
rendered to Monk, boldly asked, “ But will you join 
■witli us against Obavles Htnavt and bis party ?” The 
dictator raiscsl himwdf to his full height, assuming a 
look of offended dignity. “ Sir Arthui,” ho exclaimed 
with solemnity, laying his hand into tliat of llaslcvig, 

“ I liatro often declared to you iny resolution so to do, 
nnd I now onco more protest to you, in the presence 
of those gentlemen, that I will oppose to tho utmost 
the sotting-up of Charles Sluait.” This was plain 
and straightforward, and Sir Arthur and friends 
withdrew in groat joy. But a week had scamly 
elajwed after llio detilaratiou to tho loaders of the 
I “ Itnuip,’’ wliou yoimral 4iloiik granted an open 
(♦ndionee to Sir John (Irciiville, .^ccicditial amhas- 
sa<lor of Ohai los Stuait. * 

' Tlie interview of Monk wlth’tho Stuart envoy took 
place on tho IlMh Marcli, three days after (he 
dissolution of pavHamont. Sir John (Iroinville had 
been soliciting the favour of a reception for neaily a 
month, (leelaving luinsclf the Ikiaior of an autograph 
l(T.t'er from Charles; but Iho dictator hat! liitheilo 
declined comjtroniisiiig himself, so that, in doing so 
now, ho foi the fiist time emerged fiom the dubious 
light ill which ho had slirondod his intentions. At 
tlic meeting that took plaeo, tho ambassador _ of 
tJio exiled piinoc, having delivered liisdottcr* which 
abounded in exprcshdnis of goq^vvill and uficvlioii, 
|•^leeli^l•ed that his waster had autlioiized him to offer 
to Uio'genofal, if accordiitg to him*at once his power¬ 
ful aid, an annual pension of ono Ijundred thousand 
pounds for life, together with the jhstof lord hi{^ 

I opstable of Biiglaiid for himself, and tho right of 
appufnling any ono of Ins fiiends to some other gieat 
olHee under iho clown. The tempting bait was 
neither accepted nor iecliiiod by Monk, who emi- 
tented himself to state tha* ho was “’S^holly resolved 
to trust to tho giod pleasure of his majesty,” but at 
tho same time ])romisod definitely to scat Charles on 
the throne if ho would bo guided by his counsels. 
Grenville eagoily asked tho iiatuio oT those counsels, 
and thoroinKmhad a mpor dictated to liim containing 
four propositions, which he was to lay before “liis 
majesty.” GbneralMonk rocommondtsl Charles, first, 
to grant a general amnesty, fjomwhich four poisons 
at most should b# except^; secondly, to ratify aiu^ 
confirm, in their acquisitions tho ]Wsso^ora of confis¬ 
cated property, whether obtained by gift or purchase, 
thirdly, to a declaration of being wifliiig to 

ostablishjsomxilote liberty of coiiscion«o; and fourthly, 
to remove out of Flanders and altog^lior from Spaniih 
territory, and to take np his rcsidonoe temporarily, 
until his return to England, in ttio Unitod Provinces, 
if possililo at the small town of Breda, ronowuod for 
its old-dated adherence t(f Hotqj>tantisni. I’ossossod 
of those instmotions, Oronvillo hastened back to 
Ills master, who was living at Brusjiels, and porsnadofl. 
him at once to close with General Mbnk. Cliailos 
fiad some scniidos, the xiromiso of libertv yf conscience 
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and ratification of prex»city changes bmdo by tho Ke- 
pubheans being not at all to his taste. However, 
remembering tl,at royal promises l.ad been broken 
many a time befoio, ami that ho need not set the fii-st 
example of inviolably kreimig them, ho allowed him- 
bck to be brought round to tho views oh Sir John 
Grenville, by resolving to put hims.'lf under the 
giudaijpo 4 >f the sole man who could offer him (ho 
crow'll of three kingdoms. 'J’o give a fit st proof of his 
olsTdionco, Cllailog secretly qmtied \\v ussiAs itx iln% 
night from tho -Ith to tlic 5tli of Axinl, h-oi-ing, not 
without ground, that tho ypanish government might 
iiii))oso some liaul baigtiiu iqxm him befoio leaving; 
ami having cressed the IhitcliHPronlier safely, at ode© 
dcspvfclied Grenvillo luelg to England. Sir John, 
this time, was thy beiucr of a"?iunfl)cr of important 
despatclics, signed “Chailes Bex,” one of them 
destined to bo famous usj*‘ tlie Doelaiation of Breda.” 

While tho ambassiMlor of ('harles Slii.irt w'as Imi ry- 
iug to and fio lietween Enghiud and tho continent, 
the electioiw look place for tjie iiow.x)ailiaineiit, and 
'lieingwell coiitrellcd by tho dominant party, rcHi>Jtod 
ill tho return of im overwhelming imiiiber cither of 
deelared I^)yali^ts, or, to a larger degree, of I’lCsby- 
teiiaiis favouialde to the restoration of kingshii). By 
the, fiat of Monk, tho old lords weri’ Kuimnouml, 
together with tho commons, to alli-ml pailiaineiit.; ami 
on iho 2f)th of April, both houses met at 

Westminster, each in its oiyn eliamlx r. Tho,fnsl 
business of the comimins, lifter liaving elected a 
Speaker, in flie jioison of Sir llaiboUle Giimshme, 
old leadc-r.of tho modemto Presbyterians, wa,s to jiims 
n fei'veiit vote of tlianks to Monk for nil lha( he li.ad 
done. “Yonr lordship hath Ihm'ij our jihysieian,” 
exclaimed Sir lliu bottle, on delivoimg the vote to tlic 
eouiiuamlci-in-chiof, “ aiidht^lh cured us wil.h lenitives. 
Statues liave heretofore Wn si't up to persons 
met iting’much of their couutiy, but your loidshi}) 
hath a statue set up higher, fyul in aiiotlici ]iliico. in 
tho hearts of all tho w'cll-wisheis to tho good of (hi.s 
riatioi/.” Tho lords followrod tho comiftons in w'oiship 
of tho now nuibtor, jvliilo making no secret of their 
widlioB and desires. “ 'I'ho peers rotiiin to yonr loril- 
sliip,” said tho call of Maiiohostci-, their mouthpiece, 

“ their humble ac,knowledgnionts for the e.irc whicli 
yon4iavo taken in rostoiiug them to their ancient ami 
nmioubtod lights ; and they lioj)© (hat GimI will still, 
bless you in the use of all incaiis for iirecui ing a salts 
and well-grounded peace, according to tho ancient 
fundamental government of this nation.” 

To assist tho tJiit'f manager in piittin^-uii “ tho an¬ 
cient fumlaiuciitul govornincut ” was now (.lie only (ask 
before lords and coiniuons; and,after various confer¬ 
ences lictweon Monk and Sir Jolin*GronviUo,tho mode 
in which tlieigreat scene in tho drama should bo jilayed 
was settled .and decided upon. Tho due ])rcpaiat,ioii.s 
havingbi m made, ami tIiochi«f actors well instructed. 
Sir J(Bin presented liimsolf in tho lobby of tho Hoiiso 
pi roinmoiisori Tuesday, th« tstof Mayi, and demanded 
to be introduced to th^rojirosoutatiYes of the natiou, as 
the bearer of a mossago from “ his majesty Oliiii lc.s II., 
by the grace of God king of England, Sc-otlandf and 
li'olatiJ.” Ho was at onco admitted yi the floor of tho 
Hons*, and marching up to tl Speaker, handed him 
a letter, with a large seal lAjaring the rr»y,d aims, 
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wlillo exckhning, “^1 am commaiidoi l)y tlio king, my 
master, to deliver this letter to yon, and to desire 
tlvat you will eommiinieato it to -imrliamont.” ()u 
imiiving the document the Bpoakcr arose, atid the 
whole House followed his example. Standing erect 
and uncotwred. Sir Harljottlo then read tlie royal 
messages, dated from “Our court at Unjda, this 4th 
of Apiil, in the twelfth year of Oiii leigis,” mid 
addressed to “ Our trusty and well-hclov^td the BjicaJicr 
of the House of Commons.” Fiom' the comiuons, Sii 
tlohu Clicnvillo proceeded to the lords, who received 
him with the tinditional ceiemonies of the old 
monarchy, wliilc accepting the royal message, like¬ 
wise diit^d ftom “Our court at Bicda, in the twolfth 
year of Our ieig\) ” It was no littlo satisfaction to 
the ancient upholders of legitimacy* to learn that their 
king Jtad Ikuuo ciwvn and sceptic alicady for a dozen 
jears—dwolhiig out of his i&tira,for vaiious icawms," 
The Jctlciu delivered Sir John (ircnville to 
both Houses of I’arlianiciit contained in suhstanco 
the stipulations 'which had heen carriod*’by hiih to 
Bruifcols at tl<.dictation of Monk, and which wore 
eiiihodiod now in n royal statement asitlio “Ipeelaia- 
tion of llioda.” Cha\lcs gavo.liis solemn assurance 
not only to grant a gcnoial amnesty and comjdoto 
lilieily of coiiKcieiiee, but that ho would leave 1 lio 
settlouiont of all piopeity questions that had aiisen 
during the twelve years of “ Our leign,” while lesidiiig 
awa^»flOlu Ills beloved subjects, to parliament, and 
would coiifoiiu in all oilier maticrs, .u l.ir as possible, 
to the oxpi ossod desires of Iho national i efiresental ives. 
“ We do as.suie joii upon Our 103 'al \voiil,”.4]tc dcclara- 
t iou eoneliided, “ t hat none of Our jircdocc ssms have had 
agreatoi cslecin of pailiameiils than Wo have iii Oiu 
judgment, as well as fiom Our obligatiou; and We do 
believe them lo be so vitill a pait of ihe coiistilutioii 
of Iho kingdom, and so iiheossary for the goveinmont 
of it, that We well know iieitlier piince nor people 
can bo Ill any toleiablo degree liapiu' witliont tliom,” 
Vague as woio^theso assuiances, and contaiuiug 1,0 
giiaianteo rvhalover ag.aiiist tho iiitriiigement of the 
deaily-bouglit political and religious libeity of flio 
peojile, they more tkui satistied both loihs and 
commons, ,iiid iii their new loyally th(*y could with 
dilHculty liiid weids to express the depth of their 
adiuir.itioii foi the giacious incssag*! from “ Our court 
«i.t Iheda,’’ To give au immediate vent to it, in a 
sliap'* jiresumed lo lie mn«t acceptable to the persons 
of “Our eouit,” the cimimous voted that the sum of 
lifly Ihousaud pounds should at onco bo olfered to 
bis most graoious majesty as a gift, willi ton Ihousaud 
jiouiids more for tlio duke of York, and anolher live 
tliousand more for liii, j-oimgor biother the duke of 
(lloucester. Tliat nothing might bo wanting to tlio 
full exjnessioii of tlio satisfaction of ^ho last ro- 
proseiitarn es of llie Oommoiiwcallh in getting back 
a king, Sir John Gbenvftle, after Laving fiiiislujd his 
business with the loids^was leealled to tlio bar of 
tho lower house, thanked,“by tho Speaker, and pie-t 
scuted with an order for five hflndied pounds, with 
which to puroliaso a jewel, as a memorial ot tlio gi’eat 
oecaiilin in which he bad taken so im],x»rlant a jiart. 
Ihitluisiasni and •loyalty having now iison tiiXheii 
' higliest pitch, a slight incidott occurred to inaY tho 
beauty ctf tlio sepno. A man of ^business, amt with 


a deep sense df the value of ready monev, acquired in 
many years of foi eign pilgrimage, Sir ilfhn felt very 
anxious to convert tho Speaker’s ‘order at once into* 
steiling coin; but on expiossing bis wishes to this 
cflect, it was found that theie'was no cash in the 
parliamentary treasurj'. The excited legislators, 
liaving jii-st voted away many thousands of .pounds, 
looked at each other with great oonsteniation on be¬ 
coming aware that they could not raise five hundred; 
a^d tho royal ambassador was on tho point of walking 
away witli saddened countenance, when a private 
mcmlx'r came to tho roscuo. It was a morchaut 
named Forth, who 1 isked his five hiiiidrod pounds for 
ihe lioiiuur of the parliament in which he had a scat, 
leaving 8 ir John to return in hasto to his master, the 
bearer of a crown and of piles of letters of exchange 
upon Amsfordara bankers. There was delirium of joy 
on his arrival at “ Our couit at Bieda.” 

In tho midst of tho hui ricaue of immarehical reaction 
that liad sot in cn a sud’deii, thci'b were still a foxy 
moil left In tho ^ftouse of Commons anxious to do 
their duty as reproseiiitativos of tho people; and tho . 
day after the iJeclaiation of Biqda Iiad been road, 011 
I its being pioposed tJiat twelve conimisHumers should 
Ihj dcspatcliod to biiiig the king balk to Jinghmd, a 
sboit debate ensued ap lo whetlier it would not be 
lequisito tp ask liis majesty to hubsciibo to some foim 
of constitution, or chaiter of popular lights, in oidcr 
to sot up a bairicr to unlimited despotism. Tlio 
necessity of doing so was warmly uiged by Sir 
Matthew Hale, one of the ino.st upright memlieis of 
tho bench of judges, and .after a long but exceedingly 
toinpoiifie sjiecch, in which .lie dwelt upon the 
dangfiis that woio Kkcly to happen thiougli jiarlia- , 
meiit negloetingall satcty-guaids to inain|jainiia*ionaf 
fiecdom, he ended bj' moving, that bcfoie tho twtdvo 
crevoys of Iho Ifouso of Comiiioiis started for Breda, 
'a eomuiitteo slioiikl be appointed to exumino the pro¬ 
positions which had boon jirosenteil to the late,kifig 
in tho Islo of Wight, with a view to ascertain 
whether it would not bo exiicdient lo submit any or 
all of tlieso to*tho king his*son. 'J'ho motion was 
supjiortod by James Prynnd'and sqvoral leading l*re.s- 
byterians, and there seemed a jiiobability that the 
bulk of the latter phrtj*, dosiious for tho letiuii of 
monarchy, but by no means of absolutism, would vole 
for it, when all at once Monk made liis voice heard. 
It was listened to in deepest silonee, ovoiy one know¬ 
ing that his words were eornmaiids. “ '.^^horo is yet,” 
cried tlic dictator, “beyond all men’s hojie, an 
universal (piiet all*oven' the nation; but there aio 
xyiny incetidiaiies still on tho wa^ch, tiying wheie 
they may firstf raise, tlio llame. 1 have such copious 
information sent me of those tilings tliat is not fit 
sliould bo generally known, but I cannot answer for 
the peace, either f»f tlio nation or of the am'^, if any 
delay is put toMie scnding for the king. What need 
is there of sending pioposilipns to him'^ Might wo 
notj ns well prepare Ihem, and ofl’or them to him 
when ho shall come oypr ]; Ho will bring'neither 
army nor treasuie with him, cither fright or to 
corrupt us. So 1 move that we immediately send 
commi 8 sionor% ^.o l« ing over the king^i and *I must 
lay the blame of all tire blood and misohidf that may* 
follow.on the*heads of those who shall still insist on 
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any motion .that may delay the prcserft aettlomcnt of 
the \iation.”^ Tho speech, received with hoistorous 
acclamations*by th# Koyalists, at onoo made an end of 
the dobatd. Sir Matthew ] lalo having been compelled 
to withdraw his motion, tho parliamentary commis- 
siouere were nominated at once, and ordeied topio- 
eSed in Itaslo to Breda, to lay tho fate of tho nation 
unreservedly at tho feet of King (lharlos II. 

'J ho twelve delegates of tho ilonso of Commons, to 
wliicU wore added six from tho Lords, stjt out on their 
jouinoy as commanded immt'diately after their ap¬ 
pointment, and on tho day of their dopartnie, Sa¬ 
turday, tho 5th of May, it was voted that all the acts 
of government bhould go forth from tliat moment m 
tho name of King Charles II. On tho Monday 
following, tho 7th, tho two IIousos decided that they 
would proclaim his majesty in a Imdy tho n< xt day; 
and accoidingly on '^’uesday, at the lionr of noon, a 
])ioccasion eomiiosofl of tho whole of tlio lords and 
* eomuioiis was formed at the bnter gate of Westminster 
ft.ill. An iminonso crowd had n-sRSmblod to witness 
^ the proeoediiigs, and silence hisving liecn procluiinetl, 
a herald came forwaul to read tho pailiamentary jn-o 
cl.miation. “ Allhonlh,” it ran, “ it can in no way Ixi 
doubted but tliat^liis majesty’s rigid and tftlo to his 
Clown and kingdoms is and wag every way completed 
by the death of his most royal lather (jf glorious 
jijeiiiory, without the ceremony or soleuind.y ot a pro¬ 
clamation; yet, since proelamatiens in such eases have 
boon always used, to tlio end that all good subjects 
might, ujxm this occasion, testify their duty and 
respect; and siueo tho armed violence, and other 
ealauiities of many jeais last ]iast, have iHithoito 
(h'prifed ns of any such oitportnnity, whcieb^ wo 
' Blighty oxiu ess onr loyalty and allegiance to his 
luajgsly. VV* therefore, tlio lords and uommons now 
. assembled m parliument, together witjj the lord nmyoy, 
.aJdemicu, and commons ol tho city of London, and 
olltoi" freemen of this kingdom now present, do, ac¬ 
cording to our duty and allegiance, heartily, joyfully, 
and unanimously proclaim that, iniiniHliately ujxm tho 
decease of our late sovdl-oign'lord Kijig Chailes, tho 
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imperial crown «f the realm of J'aigl.md, and of all 
tho kingdoms, dominions, and liglits belonging to tho 
same, did,* by inherent birthiiglit, and lawful, nn-’ 
doubted suecosaion, descend and come to liis most 
exeoileiit majesty King Charles II., as being lineally, 
justly, and lawl'iilly»next ln>ir of tho bhuiS royal of 
this realm ; and that, by tho gixidnoss and piovicUmco 
of Alnwglfty Cod, ho is of I'higl.md, Scotland, Fiance, 
and Ireland, tjio njost jioUnl, mighty, and undoubted 
king: and thereunto we most humbly and faithfully 
do submit and oblige ourselves, our lions, and 
jMisterity, for ever.” 'I'ho procl.tmatioii having Ix'eii 
read by the herald, tho loids^aiid eomiiioiis stiJiuluig 
around in a eiicle, Ixiieheaded, like penitents, they 
wont forward in pioeo,ssiOTi to..JVhiilohall, whore tho 
saino eoiemoiiy waif repeated, and from theni'o eastw'ard 
to tho thty. Arrived at Tomjilc Ilai, tho gates were 
Kmnd shut in tho faoo of pailiamoiit, but were thrown 
open on the iioialds demamiirig admission b> sound of 
tiiimpet. “ Wlio aie you, .md what is yviiir message 
demanded ‘flie lord mayor, ruling forwanl on a nelily 
caparisoned lioiso, glitleiing m seyrlet and gold. 

“ Wo are* hei alls at aims,” was the i<*ply, “ commanded 
by' tho lords and eomuions iu paiiiairient assembled 
to di'iuaiid entianco into the famous city' of Irindori, 
to puiclaiin (,'hailos 11. king of Kiiglaiid, iSeotl.iud, 
I'raneo, and Ireland." 'I’lio loid mavoi bowed, and 
the piocossion euteiod the city, wbeio, rc-pamiig to 
tho four piincijial pomls, (ho two houses of p^ilia- 
ment proclaimed the le.stoiation of tlio monarchy, 
amidst tJie bdoming of eannon fioin tlie ’rower, and 
tho frenzied<*vp 2 >lause of tlu'jiopulaee, shouting ‘‘Clod 
save King Chailos 11.” 

King Chailes II. landed at Dover on tho 25(hof 
May, icceived by' (Jonoial Monk and an iiumonso 
tluoiigof nobles and eoui titis, kneeling in thcadnst. 
On tho .‘iOth of January following, tho body' of Oliver 
'Cromwell, Loid I’roleetor of tho Ooramonwoallh, 
greatest war cnplaiii of tho i/go, and n(il>le.st inler 
ever liorn to England, was taken fimu tlio tomb of 
tlio iflnstrions ilead iu W'ostmiustci Abbey, and 
! hu^g on tho gallows»at Tylniiu. 
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H»tory*of Laws aad Oovenunont, from tho Acceosioa of James I, AD. 1603, to th© Diasolutiou of tho 
• * Commonwealth, AD. 1660. * 


The accession of the Ilonso of Stuart to<]ie tluone of 
England ww tho conmicneoiiioiit of one of the most, 
important cifts in the constitutional history of tlio 
realm. '#wo great clctlihnta opposofl each other at 
.the eventful hour when tho crown <*f }^eat Elizabetli 
was transferred to tho son of Maiy'Stuart. England 
had become Frotestaut, that is, laid thrown aside the 
fetters of blind obedience, ^and snlwtitnted the light 
of reason for tho night of supershitioii; and England 
at the same tifho hud fallen under a strongly-maiked 
autocratic go-pnimont, thwarting»in ijijpry essential 
the free development of her new aims and onorgies. 
A struggle between tliese two contending inllnijpeo, 


was inevitable, and its iiegiiinrnj;^a mere qnestii'n rf 
tune, deiiendeut ii|)ou exlianeous cireunistanees and 
evoiils. It rvth hastened on and brought to a conclu¬ 
sion with unusual rinudily, owing mainly to the fact 
of the, new race of hereditary'^ rrilors showing them¬ 
selves men ol siieh boiindh^ incajiacily' lor their 
oflieo .as tlio woild liad*«old(>m se'ea. A nioio 
wretched and de.spK'i{ljle breed of kings than Hie 
Stuarts no eountry ever |)rodnced; and ttic iisiiiff of 
buoyant, Frotestentismagainsti rigid ahsolutisin.caiiaiDh) 
citlior^T being postponed for some gAneiulioiis, or of 
being‘driven from the *0111 rent of rvdd revolution 
into that of smooth-flowli ’ refoira, lucaiue pereinji- 
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tory at Iho inonier.t they oUmbed fnto the seat loft 
vacant by tlio kige-brained fioiTow-lwrn^dougbter of 
Henry VIII. Little Scotland had never Iwon able 
to bear her Sttiart barthen, and greater England 
could bear it'htill loss. 'J’hongh possessed instinc¬ 
tively of a spiiit of loyalty amoitnting to worship, the 
fcjcotB liad been compelled to rid tlicnisolves violently 
of James I.; they liad tahen arms io|>oatealy'against 
James II.; they liad slain James •'I I. on the iic-l<? of 
battle: they had risen more than once in ndwllion 
against Jamos IV.; tlioy had alxindonod James V.; 
and they Iiad dejM^sed, and were nigh sending to the 
sf'atrdld. his danghtcr, Mary Stuart. It was soon 
found that her oilspring, a captive in the hands of his 
northcin subjects ft ora nis hirth, had not loaint 
wisdniti futm misf«»rtnno, mmalhing of the tine 
Stuart blood when changing, bis title from James VT. 
of Scotland into Jamos 1. of Great I’ritain. 

No monaieh of any Ago or land over exprossed 
moio oxalled nv.tions about the bonndless pitwey and 
gcaljike dignity of kihgshi]i, than the first Stnaijj 
julcr of Eng^iiid, and no nioTiareh was ever more 
alisnrdly incompetent than he to giv^offect*io them. 
JTis character, adinirfdily draw^n by Maennlay, united 
all that could lio |)OHKibiy bronglit together to make 
loyally doH]>ioable. “James was always boasting 
of bis skill in what he callwl kingcraft, and yet 
it is, haidlj’ pjssiblo oven to imagine a conrso inoro 
directly opposed to all the rules of tmgeraft than 
that Avliieh ho followed. The policy of wise nilors 
has always boon to disguise strong acts under popular 
forms. It Wits t.lurs tliat Augustus iihd Napoleon 
established absolute monarchies, while the pnhlio 
legarded them mctbly as eminent citizens invested 
wifli tcnriHiraiy magi.strjieics. 'J’ho policy of .Tames 
was'rhc driect n'ver,so ^if theirs. He enraged and 
iikumod his parliaments by constantly telling them 
that they held their, privileges moicly ditiing his' 
ph'asuro, and that they had no moro busine.ss to 
mrpiiic what he might lawfully do than wlyit the 
Deity nirght lawfully do. Yet ho quailed before 
them, abiUidotied minister aft6*r minister jto their 
vmigeance, and snffeied them to tesiso him into acts 
directly opjviscd to liis strongest inclinations. Thus 
the indignation oxcitotl by his claims, and tiro frcom 
excited by his concossioirs, went on growing together. 
ITy his fondnc.ss for worthlo'-s minions, and hy the 
sanction which ho gave to their t 3 ’ranny and 
rapacity, ho kept discontent constantly alive. His 
eowardico, his childishness, his podanlry, his nn- 
g.iiniy ponjob and raannera, and his provincial accent, 
made him an object of derision. Even in Lis virtues 
,ukI acA-omplrshmerts there was somctliing emiuetilly 
unkingly, M'hna, during tiro whole course of his 
reign, all the veneiablo associations ^iy whirrh the 
throne had limg becn„feuceJ were gradually losing 
thcii' sti-ength. liming two hundr^ years, all the 
sovereigns who had iirlc^ England, with the single 
cxceptron of the unfeitunato^^Honry VI., had beeli 
sli'ong-mindi d, high-.qnirtod, coumgeons, and of 
princely bearing. Almost all had iJosKcssed abilities 
abfrve the ordirjp.rj’^ level. I t was no light thieg that, 
on the very evo of the decisive struggle bot wi^n our 
kings and their pailinraeuTS, royalty should bo ex¬ 
hibited to *ho tiroitd 8tamri(ioritig, slobber jug, shedding 


unmanly teafti, trembling at a drawn swoni^, and 
talking in the stylo alter nately of a iJjiEfoon and a 
pedagogue.” *’ •’ 

The combat against absolnlisra Irogan very slowly, 
its opposing forces being dovord' as ,vetof all or-ganiza- 
tion. In the first parliament, of James, whiqji met rm 
the 19th of March, 160:1, the worship of royalty*iu 
which the Commons of tho realm had been trained 
juovailed so much as to give rise hr an addross 
slavishly obsequious to tho poor blublroi'ing nionatcb. 
Tire national r<‘pr’Oscntntives acknowledged his title 
to the throne “with one full \oico of toirgue and 
heart,” giving “unfeigned and hearty tliauks to 
Almighty Gofl for blessing them witli a sovereign 
adorned with the rarest gifts of mind and bod^*;” and 
“upon tlio knees of Ibeir hearts tlicy assigned their 
most constant faith, olredienco, and loyalty, to hrs 
majesty and Iris royal pi(igeny„of most rare and «x- 
eenont gifts and for waidness.^’ INrt tho next seven , 
3 ears wrought a great change in the attitude of tl\o 
Gommonfe, and jn tho parliament which oiioned in 
Fehrnarj^ l(>10, tlioy were no more Intmbly snp-. 
pliant, but of haughty and ovpn defiant demoiiiioirr. 
It w'as itYvain James told thefir,in a sircocli eorniswed 
by himself, that “tho state of 'moiiaiehy is tho 
supremest thing upoi’ earth;” that “kings aro nut 
only God’s lieutmranta upon earth, and sit iqMm God's 
till one, but oven by’God liimsolf they aio callwl 
godsand that “ kings have like power witli God - 
I'.'in niaki! and nnmako their subjects, have power of 
laisingand casting down, of life and death.” Without 
eiitenng iut 9 a controversy about his own divinity 
wi(l{^ ttie learned son of Mary Stuart, the Gomnums 
ixilitol}'- yet firmly denied his right to im)ioso taxes 
without their sanation, passing a lesolutiqii to Jeclait) ' 
“ that all impositions set, or to Ih) set upon the jn'iiplo, 
their goods ande Ibcrehandizos, save only by coruiuon 
o/msent in pirliamont, sliall bo void.” They hkewisc. 
disputed tho king’s power to make or alter lavjts ’by 
proclamations, aflirming that “tlioio is nothing nioic 
proeioiis than to bo goyemed^bya certairnnle of law 
and not by siiry mrceitain or arbitrary form ot 
governmentand at the same tyuo n]>hf)lding “ the, 
iudubitablo right of tho peoplo of tliis kingdom not 
to bo made subject' to any piinisliment th.it sliould 
exierid to their lives, lands, bodies, or goods, 
other than such ordained hy tho common laws of tins 
land.” After some further piutests to this effect, met 
by renowccl assertions of unlimited roya^powor, James 
cut short the contrqversy by a sudden dissolution, and 
for the next three years did without a parliament, 
'lie would liave gladly made the interval longer, but 
for his pressing financial exigencies. Many cirenm- 
stoncoS, independent of his own unthriftihoss, and the 
shameless waste of .his roigpjng favonilteH, combined 
ft. render iiqrliamentary supplies objoot# of niui'li 
greater inagnitufio than they had formerly been. 
'I’he difficulties in wjiiob Qwcon Elizabeth, from her 
Iirculiaa situation, was involved, had obliged her to 
alienate a great portion.ofi the ancient royal'domains, 
thus' stoppipg a vel^ imjiortant sonre^o of income .of 
<the crown. On tho other hand, the increase in tlie 
quantity of paociofis metals that liad talien place since 
the disijovory of America had lowoied tb a vciy cor 
sidoea,bIp oittont tliatpait of the 4-egal rovonnos puy- 
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able in money '; while tlio influx of national wealth, 
through tho ^rograss of iraio and manufactures, by 
•increasing tho oxp»nso of living to each individual, 
liiid also augiuentod tho charges attending the adnii- 
nifctmtion of goverament. Thus w'anting much nloio 
and possijssing much loss tliau his ]jrejecosbors, tho 
I fiAt Stuart king was in a worse position than any of 
j them to’dispense with the assistance of a bod}' Avhioh 
I alone could unloose tbo purho-strings of tho nation. 

Coinpollod by bis bitter necossitics, James opcn<;d 
another parliament in tho sjuingof l(il4. Ihit tho 
oxporimont resorted to this tune by his counsellors of 
cajoling the national representutives, without (‘nter- 
ing u]wn any of tho substantial rofoiiiis in govom- 
niont which they loudly dein.mdod, nas oulirely 
unsncxH^ssful; and after sitlhig a few weeks, the Com 
inons were again suddenly dissolved, with strong 
marks of his majesty’;? anger and resentment. James 
^appeared now res*lved to summon no more jiaili.i- 
lyents, and to this deU'rmiiiation ho adhoUMl for sovon 
}e(U8, Ilis evei-inciea*-ing wants'A^vdo him call in 
, llie aid of tho Oonimons onoo moie at the end of Ihis 
jH'iiod, and in the spung of 1621 a fiosh legislative 
assomhly met at Wesfiltinster. It brought tho great 
]>oli(iual strugglo*tlmt had Ix'en g'>ing on tor h.alf a 
goneiation to a climax. I'o tho messago of James, 
loprmehing them “foi that you usurp upop our pio- 
fligativo roj'al, and raedcllo ^ith things far above 
your j-each,’ the rcprcscntafivos replied in tho por- 
sjiieuous and bold protest of tho J8th of Dooomhor, 
1621. “I'he (Commons now assomhled in parliament, 
being justly occ.asionod thereunto concerning sundry 
1 ilier tics,‘fran chisos, p i jv i legos, an d j u r isd icl ionifot j lar- 
liamodt, do inako this ]i)oleslation Ibllowing. Tliat tho 
*nberti;;p, frajchisos,pi i vilqges, and jurisdictions of jiar- 
liaiupnt, aio the ancient and undoulitcd birthright and 
. inhoiitanoe of tho snhjecfs of Englifthl- and that tho 
.iiiduous and urgent all.iiis conceining the king, state, 
and ^efeneo of tho realm, and tho maintenance and 
making of Uws, and redress of mischiefs and giicvancos 
which daily happen within this realm, are proper 
Huhjoets and matter of ^onnsol and d(4>ulc in pailia- 
mont.” Tho king’^ bgha^flour towards tlio’antago¬ 
nistic element thus raised np a*gainst him clearly 
indioatod the position at which tlio contest between 
I ficodom and absolutism had arrived. Learning that 
the declaration of the Commons luul boon on tercel ujxm 
tho journals of tbo house, he sent for tlie volume con¬ 
taining it, anj^ “i-cnt out the protestation with his 
own hand.” It was impossible ^r James to give a 
more striking proo^ of his focblenoss and impolency 
than this absurd attempt to upset a gioat piincijde' 
by tearing a leaf or two from a b(x»k. • 

The last farliament of JanieS, which met en the 
19th.of February, 102.1, jtginpleted thg results alroadv 
gained incite great cnnstitut ijonal slmgglo that hagl 
lieen going on during tho reign, by tho impeachment 
of the lord-treasurer, the qarl of 4Iiddlosox. N otwith- 
standing tho strong opposition of tho king, he was 
arraignefl befoi-o the llouw) pf Loids, upon articles 
drawn up by tjje Commons, acoutling hin^ of bribery 
and peculation in his high office; and being found, 
guilty, was condemned to dcgradittion. from all his 
dignitias, to^wrpetnal exclusion from paiiiaipcnt, to 
tho payment of a fine of fifty thousand p<ju^<\,s,.und i 


to imprisonmontf “ during his njajosty’s pleasure." 
More imi>ortant even than this condemnation, was 
the passing*of a statute aimed directly against one • 
of the most valued piemgativos of the crown, tho 
jMiwor to gi’ant nioimpolies, and to "iliKjH'nKO with 
penal laws and forf«ifiiies. 3'he now sti>t,ul(', en¬ 
titled “An'Aot concerning ISIonopolios and Dispen- 
salionwwifli I’onal Laws, and the Foileitnios Iheieof,” 
declared that..“all^nu)noi>olios, commissions, giants, 
licenses, chai-teis, and lottors-iiatcnt, for the solo hny- 
iiig, selling, making, working, or using an} thing 
within the re.ilin, or of any otbor inonoi«)lies; oi of 
power, libei ty,or faculty to dispense with any otheis, 
or to give license, or toleiationj to do, u.so, or exoicibo 
anything against the tcnoui or^ juivpoi t. of any law 
or statute, 01 to gh'o 01 make wini.mt. for any such 
disjicnsalion, Jicoiisc, oi loloralioii, to bo bad and 
i.iaile, or to agree .nr finnpomid witli any others 
Ibi any jicnalty or foifeitnus limited by any statute, 
or of any giant or juomiso of the benefit, jnofit, or 
eouimodify of any fotfoilurc, penally, oi sum of money, 
fliat was or shouhl be due by anvwtalut,e, Ixfforo 
jiidgmoit th(T(.upi)ii had,”and so forth, should hotiee- 
ibitli ho “.altogether eontmiy to the Ians of the 
lealm, and he utterly void, and in no wise he put in 
n-e, or executed.” An important provision w.w 
attached to this Act, dcclaiing that it “shall not 
extend to lotl^ers-palont and grants of ])rivilcge for i 
tho term of fourteen years and uudi'r, thei-eaftef to 
ho raailo, of the solo woiking, oi niaking of any 
manner of note raanufaetmos within this icalm, to 
the tine inventor or fiist iuventois of such maiitilac- 
tiiioH, which othera, at tho time of niaking such 
lettoi's-patent and grants, shall not use.” It is under 
this elanso that llio crown has exeieisod, and con 
tinues exercising to tlio pfescnt il.iy, fJio right of 
issuing patents for now inventions—a veiy doubtful 
'boon Wh for the piofection of g( luns and the pio- 
pH-ss of national ail and indiistly. 

Witji tlu) accession of Cliailes I. eonjmeneed a new 
phase of tho gieat const it utioual stinggb'. Dining 
tlio .whole of tiio pA-ceding leign the contest Inal 
been piweeiited on the part of pailuunent with 
more or less of timidity and in a very ii tegular 
manner, tho pretensions of loyal iibsolntism being 
opposed neither by Isild statesmen like loaders nor j 
oven by any fixed plan of action ; but all this 1 
changed with the apjMiaiaiice of a new gmimatioii ! 
of fighters for lilieity, who turned tho I'onfnsod , 
giieiilla warfare into an org.niixed battle. Du tiio 
iiltimato result of the liattlo, tiio peiso'ud ehavaeter 
of Chailos exeicised a most imjMirtant iiiflueuci'. 
“IIo had received fiotii natme,’* says ]dac.aulay, ‘ .i 
far better understanding, u far stronger will, and a 
far keener dhd firmer temper than his father’s. 

1 Is had iiihiy ited his father's^polilical tlioorics, and 
w.os m«i''li mote disposed thaii his father to cairy 
them into piaclico. Jio was, Idio his father, a isealoiis 
Npiscojialian ; ho was.^moreb ror, what his fathm had 
never been, a zealous Ariuiuiau; and, though no 
I’apist, liked a Papist much better tlmn a I'uiitipu 
It wouhl 1)0 unjust to deny that Ciiinles had somo 
of Ihe^nalities of a good, and even o?a great yiriiiee. 
Tie wrote and spoko, ndt, bko his fiPlior, with tho 
exactness ol a j)rofe;ssor, -i alter dhe^ faslion of 
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intelligent (ind well-ediieated gentlemen. Ifi.s tdsle 
in liteiiitnie and art was oxeellent, his nuinnor 
dignified, tliongii not giacions, and his^loincstie life 
williout hlcMiiish. EalthlessTioBs was the chief canso 
of his dihuhtevs, and is the chief slam on his niemmy. 
He nas, ‘n tnilh, iiniiolled hy a« inonrahlo propensity 
to daik and crooked ways. It may seem strange 
that his conseie.neo, ■whieh, on oeeasioi'is rf little 
nioinent, was snUieiontly sensitive^ sho;ild never have 
leproaehed him with this great vico. Hut there is 
Ti'OKon to believe that he w.is jiO fidions, not only from 
constitution and fioni habit, but also on ))rinci])le. 
JJe lecBisto have learned fioin tho theologians whom 
he iuo,sf e.sleoniod, that between him .and hm subjects 
there could be, nolliiiig of the natnio of niutmil 
conliiict, that ho could not, oven if ho would, divest 
hims(“lfof his de.spotic imthoiity; and that rn every 
jn oiniso which ho made, Ihoio was an implied roasei v\- 
tion that such jiiomiso might bo broken in case of 
nw'OHsit}', and th.at of tho necessity ho was tho sole 
judge. And now began that hazardotiir gam'o on 
wli’li'h woio'j talced the destinies of the Enghsli 
jieoplo. It was play id on the side cf thoTJousoof 
(Juimiions with keerness, with adiniiablo dexlerily, 
coolness, and por.vevcrariec. tiieat statesnn'ii, who 
looked far behind them and far before them, wore at 
tho head of that assembly. U'hey were lesohed to 
j'laee the kiiig in sueli a situation iLat bo must either 
ooiiifluct tho administration in conf.rmity with the 
wishes of pailiamcnt, or make ouli.igeous attacks 
on the most sacred piineiplcs of tlife constitution. 
'J'liC'y actoidingly^ doled out supjdios <!«* him very 
hp<niugly. Tie found that he must govern either in 
harmony with tlie House of Commons, or in defianeo 
of all law. Jlis ehoico was soon nradn." Charles 
told, his tliiid pailiafii'icnl, in direct terms, that 
“uriie.ss they diil (heir* duty in contributing what 
file slate rcijuiied, he would Ik) obliged to rise the 
othi'f me.ans which Cod had put into his hands.'’ 
The reply to this threat was tiro famon.s relrlioe of 
Eight, 

Tho coui-sc of ludioir followedrhy tlic king after the 
passing of this important Act virtually iiYiiiod his 
cause, by tunuiig the whole inlelligeut mass of the 
nation against him. Ho might have declined to 
saiiclioii tho Toil lion of Eight, as opjiosed to the 
loyal preiogative; but to give his assent tu it only in 
oido” to bleak its nu/"' jnijiorUuit piovisioiis imme¬ 
diately after, Mas cleat ly a fetal line of conduct. If 
tliero liad been still any' doubt as to thcnltimate aims 
of Charles, dt. disappeared before the flagrant bieaeli 
of tiast of which t’hailes now made himself guilty, 
and M'hii'h di'velojiofl itself fiom year to ye.ar, every 
I one of his nets piovnig lliat ho ivas attempting 
syslematieally to destroy all the liliei tirti. of the nation, 
and to make his iiile a despulism as unlimited as that 
of the sovereigns of '‘^pain and J'’ruiiee, F.-ir full 
eleven years, fiom iMa,[i:h. to April, lt)40, the, 

two li. ises oftparlinnieKif were iiol convoked, wliilo 
taxes and imposts wcie laiscd in defiance of eonsti- 
j tnjional limitations, brute Ibicc eveiy'M'boro usinping 
; lJi»Veign of law, and tho voice of ;dl patriots that 
! dared to spuak^of legality lioing stifled in ?tte dark 
I cells of the 'Tower and othfr dungwns. Ji'or'oh'Ven 
I years the kingiof England was |iko the king of Spain, 


though willi lliis imporlaiit diireifiieo, that thejsiivcr 
of tho foinicr had not, as that of f^ie latter, the 
siihstantjal basis of a staiidiiig a"my. Hero was tins 
Weakness of English despotism, and it was on this 
defect, 11101 e dll eotly than on any other, that it was 
biouglit to make sliipwroek. Clmrlcs was perfectly 
eonseious ot the duo flaw in the substance of his 
arrogated powei, and, more so than ho, the ablest-,of 
his adiihci's, tho earl of Stiafloid. whoso one mighty 
aim, towards M'hich all his other ofToits M'ere tending, 
M'as to create a regular aniiy. Ho succeeded so far 
as to establish a strict military desiiotism in Ireland, 
keefiing domi not only the natives but tho English 
eoloiusts, to such an extent that, ho was able to boast, 
in a letter to Aidibishop Land, tliat, in the country 
niidor bis control, fho king vras as absolute as any 
monarch in tlio woild c-ould bo. All that was 
wanting, in StrafToid’s far-ieaebing design, was to 
transfer tiro Irish army to EnglanJ . but lioforo this 
could bo aeconiplislied a now pjwoi', (he existoneo 
of Mhieh had ncipbeen calculated upon in theschornos 
Ilf tho hold earl, had daited njiwards on a sudden, 
with rdiuost volcanic cnei’gy. Hoth locklcss and 
cbstiiiate, like all tho moml-er's of tho fated Stuart 
i.ace, Ohailes insisted, against the udvicc of ytrafford, 
ns well as all his other advisois gifted with the, least 
spark of political •wisdom, to foico episcopacy upon 
Scotland, and therenpon Scotland rose in arms. Tlio 
marching of tho hosts ot the (,'ovenant ueioss the 
Boidoi "was tho signal of England’s freedom, 

Tho tianip of tho Scottish aim.y on English 
soil produced, inoro or less dncctly', (hat surjiiising 
aaxenilSy of iefoimors known us the Long Pailiaiiieiit. 
^V3^nol>t hositatioii and ivitliont fear, the new men, 
who had eoiiio to Westinipster as repij^cnla,J,iv(',s df' 
tho nation, at tacked the huge fahiicof desyiotisir^that 
-had gioivn np jp England, and threw it to tlio ground 
after a heiciilean struggle. With Strafford’s iiiipeaidi- 
meiit conimeneed fho great assault npm al^solulo 
monaiehy', which ended logically nine years hitor in 
tho trial and cxceiition of the king. In signing tlie 
hill called “af Act for the ^iittaiudor of the earl of 
Strafford,” Ohailes eondenincd hipisclf, and from that 
moment could only hoyio fur peai’c by the most 
nncpialified submission to llie national will, as 
embodied in th(\,l louse of Conimons. Hut liis deeply 
ingiainod disposition to falsehood and intiigne made 
such snhmi'.Mou, fiaiikly offeicd and lioriestly per¬ 
formed, an ult'T imiiossibility, so that l^is eonrso from 
tho oomnicnecuient was towaids his owu destruction. 
'J’lio conduct of tfio king, ivlien oiico tho supreme 
yKiwor had been wrested from *iiis hands, seemed 
directed throughout hy no higher motive than desire 
for vci’gcauee, loading him to acts of ^ frenzy such 
as his attempt to aiiest the fivo meSiibors of the 
Ilmiso of Combious, for which oven hiS ivarmost 
and most sinhen# friends could irot find orio word ot 
justification. 'That Iho Wng should jiot, in any 
bljapo, inteifcic in Iho deliberations of yiarliament, 
was a maxim irndoTstood have been fully fiettleil in 
the ]iroec ling loign, niid any breach of the same vfoa 
jsuflieient in itself to give rise to sevci?! consuro. Hut 
when Gharift? carao in person, at kho head of an 
armed foreo, intu tho Honso of ('ominous; to lay hantjs 
violfiitf^ upon such of tho leadeiw of the assembly as 
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had incun'od llis disploasnro, it waa nattyally deoinod 

, an ao^ of arbi^ry |)ower beyond forgiveness, indicat¬ 
ing that the iing, m spite of all that had happened, 
f-omainod an incnrtfblo despot, and would"remain so 
to the end of his life. Uoncofotih the proceedings 
of parliament assiinnutd a difibrent diaincter from 
w)ip,t iKoy had been before. At the ooniinoncoment 
of the liong'Parliament, the majority of tlio members 
of the House of Commons had placed more or less 
faith in the promises of the king, deeming that bitter 
nciicssity would bo a teacher to him as t(.> other mci* 
Hut Ihe trust in tho royal word ceased all on a 
sudden after Charles had tramped, with a band of 
hired niffiuns at his heels, into the sacred precincts of 
tho chamber of legislature, which no monarch of 
England yot had violated; and from Uiat moment tho 
conviction became gencial that it was indispensable 
to place some restraint upon his actions. Nothing 
less than the command of the military foiws of tho 
Jcingdom was now Capable o£ yielding satisfaction to 
tl*o {lopular party; and as, notaj^itlistantyng the 
disuse of tho feudal services in tho«ficl(l, there still 
remained a shjidow of the ancidbt militia, und('r tho 
oi-dei's of the licuter<auts of counties, a bill was 
carried rapidly through Iwth houses, ordering tlmt 
the nomination of tliesc officers should bo vested in, 
and that they should be rosponstblo for their conduct 
to i>arliament. It was the starting movememt of tho 
Icarlors in tlio Commons to grasp tho hilt of tho 
swtud. 

The organization of the military forces of tho 
kingdom w,as in a sumcrvhat singular state at the 
time {larliamont made its hist attempt to wrc«ich it 
fi om the executive. Tiieorolioally, there osistod iwo 
%:yssea of troops’in the realm, the ono designed to 
mainluhi the' king’s and the nation’s rights abroad, 
.* and \he other to juotoot the peoylo against civil 
Uisturbunci's at homo. The former •coiuprehondodr 
tho tenures by knight’s sorvic-o, w'hich, acemdiug to 
the lutdamcntul principles of feudal monarchy, bound 
tho owners of crown lands to attend tho king in war, 
within or without the jioalm,»for the apace of forty 
. days. Beyond ibis term tljoj' could ouiy bo retained 
by their own consents and at tho king’s eKponso, and 
the limitation thus imposed neoisaarily made the 
forces so raised of voiy little use in case of pro- 
• tructod hostilities. They wore thd’eforo in very 
early times supplemontod by tho second class of 
, troops, men proemed oitlior by voluntary enlistment 
or by a kind o* conscription, the right of which some 
of the more warlike sovereigns j^f England arrogated 
to themselves. “ What was tho oxtout of the king’s 
lawful prerogative,*’ says Ilallam, “for tjyo centuries* 
or more after ^ho Conquest, as to compelling any of his 
subjects to ser^p) him in foreign war, independently of 
tho obliga^ns of tenure^ is a questio* scamely to bo 
answered; since, knowing so imperfect^ tio boundaries 
of constitutional law in that period, wo have little to 
• guide us Wt precedents,* and precedents in such 
times are |ipt to ^ much more rooords of power thaA 
of right. Wo find isertainl^ seveml instances under 
Edward I. and ■Edward II., sometimes o& proclama¬ 
tions to the sh<|pfrs, directing them to notify to all 
persons of 8ufi)oient estate that thoy*muA%old them- 
BolVos ready to attend the king whenever, he should 
VOL n . * • • • 



call on them ; sogietimcs of commisslbu to particular 
persons in different counties, wlfo are enjoined to 
choose and prray a competent number of iiorso and 
foot for tho king’s service.” Tlieso forc-ed lovies 
meeting naturally with groat opposition from tho 
people, they wore frequently denounced in jj[io House 
of Commons as illegal; and in tho first parliament of 
Edward ly. a short and remarkably wuiciso Act 
forbid tlicm for the future. 1’he Act prosci ibcd that 
“no*man fionf hoitceforth shall bo uliaigt'd to arm 
himself otherwise than ho was wont in tho time of 
his progenitors; and that no man bo compelled to go 
out of his sbiio but whore necessity requiretli, ami 
sudden coming of strange enemies into tho realm, an’d 
then it shall be done as hajh been used in tiines jiast 
for the defence of realm.” • * 

'J’he Act of Eilward 1., renewed mid onfoiccd by 
several subsequent statute, liml tlio oficot of putting 
a stop to tbo forced dhlislmcnt of soldiers, and Ihns 
prevented tbo giowth of that Cjrmidable instituti(m,ihc 
fmidiwuent pf despotism in ay the great conlinetitid 
states, a standing army. Henry VIIJ. mildc a fc»i)li> 
attempt towait^ the creation of ono esffil)li.s/iirig, 
in 148.’», tho .IxKly of yeomen of tho guard; but tho 
strength of this troop, beginning at fifty, nevm 
exceeded two hundred, amt the men composing it 
woro looked upon tliiougliout more os tho king’s 
domestic, servants than as soldiers. Heucofoith, wiih 
the gi-adual decline of feudality, tho only ar^ied 
force of tho kingdom, known to law and in actual 
existence, wa% tho old Teutonic militia. “ lly tho | 
Anglo-Saxon,laws,” 11 ullam explains, “or rather by I 
ono of tho primary and indisjiensablo conditions of ' 
political society, every frecholdcj, if not every free- I 
man, was hound to del'ond his country agaim t hostile j 
invasion. It appears that rflio aldonuan. or carl, j 
while those titles continm d lc» imply tho govenuTiont 
^f a county, was tho proper commandor of thi" militia 
Henry II., in order to render it ■nore effective m eases 
of emorgoucy, and peiliaps ivith a view to extend its 
soiTico,*ciiaetod, hy consent of pailiamAit, tlmt ovoiy 
froenian, according to,iho value of his esLite or mov¬ 
able#, shasdd hold himself constantly furnished with 
suilablo arms and equipments. lly the stotufe of 
Winchester, in tho thirteenth year of Edwaid I., these 
piovimons woro cnfercod and extended. Ex cry iiuin 
between tho ages of fifteen and sixty xvas to ho 
assessed, and sworn to keep armour aecoiding to tho 
value of his lands or goods—for fifteen itounds and 
upwards in rent, or foity maiks in gold, a hauberk, 
an iion breastplate, a awoid, a knife, and a^liorso ; and 
,for smaller property loss expensive anus. A view of 
this aimour was to bo taken tw^eo in the year by 
comstablos chosen in evoiy hundred* These regula¬ 
tions appear, \iy tho context of tho whole statute, to 
have more imn^ediato regard to tho preseiwation of j 
internal peace,* by Hupprcssitig duma^t and an-csting 
robbers,* tb .n to tho actual dofenoo of tho realm j 
against hostile invasion, a dJRiger not.at that time ! 
very imminent. The sheriff, as chief c(msci"vator of 
public peace and minister of tho law, had always 
possessed the right of summoning tho posse comitafcjs, 
'that is,/ef calling on all tho king’s^liogo subjoots 
within 4ris jurisdiction fur assistanco, in case of any 
rebellion or tumultuous risin.'' or when bands of 
• , • • « B • 
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lubbers infl:«4<‘d athe public or when, as 

ownineil verj’ frequently, the execution of legal pro- 
t'OhS was forcibly obstnicted. The pro^kioiiR, how¬ 
ever, of the statute of Winchester, so far as they 
obliged everj^ proprietor to possess suitable arms, 
were of^course applicable to hational defence. In 
seasons of public danger, threatening invasion from 
tho side of Scotland or Prance, it l>ecam6 cirstomary 
to issue commissions of array, emptwering th(KO to 
whom they wore addressed to muster and train all 
men eapahlo of bearing arms in the counties to which 
their commission extended, and hold them in readiness 
to dtrend tho kingdom.” 

'J'o tlio thoughtful men of all parties it seemed 
clear from tho«\'orj' oonlmcneoment of tho struggle 
between (’harlos and the Ising ‘I’arliaraent that its 
ultimate deeisirm <"onld be^souglil only on the field of 
battle. Accordingly, both tho' king and the leaders 
of tho Commons directod all their efforts to got tho 
control of the only existing anuod force, not donbt- 
iii" but that the victory would remain at the si(|e 
commanding'•'the militia. VVhilo conceding evory- 
Ihmg (‘Ise demanded of him, Charlok stoufjiy refused 
liis assent to a bill Itywliich Commissioners nominated 
by parliament should be intrusted with authority 
ovei tlic militia, declaring, with groat energy, “that 
ho could not consent to divest himself of the just 
piwcr which God and tho laws of the kingdom had 
]»l^ccd in him for the defence of his jiooplo, and to 
I>ut it into the hands of others for any indefinite 
time.” Thei’eupon followed a conference between 
bids and commons, in which tho #osolution was 
passed, “that tho king’s answer was a direct denial 
of their desires; that those who advised it were 
enernies to the state; that if tho king should pei-sist 
in it, it would hazar(|' tho peat'e and safety of his 
kingdoms, unless a speedy remedy wore applied by 
the wisdom and authority of both ITonsos of Parlia¬ 
ment : that such parts of the kingdom as had put 
themselves inio a posture of defence against fhe com¬ 
mon danger had done nothing but what was jnstifi- 
ablo; and that it would bo ft gieat hazard to tho 
kingdom if tho king removed to any remote parts 
fiom his paihament.” Clmrlisi had quitted London 
when these resolutions were sent to him, embodied 
in a message from both houses, which declared*’" tlftit 
they were onfoivod in all humility, to protest that 
if the king should persist in his denial, the dangers 
anil distempers of the kingdom are siieh ns will 
endnio no longer delay; and nnle.s8 ho graciously 
assured fh^m, bjy thoir messengers, tliat lie w'ould 
speedily apply his royal assent to the satisfaction of 
their former desifcft, they should be enforced, for tho 
safety of his inajesty and the kingdom, to dispose of 
the militia in sneh a manner as they Knd propounded, 
and they resolved to do ife accordingly.” The king 
retuincd a reply on the 2nd of March, 1641,.from his 
jialaoo of Thoobald’s.(. “ 1 am so much amazed at 
this message,” he deiWed,to the jiarliamentary 
envoys, that I know not what to answer. Yon 
apqak of jealousies and fears. Lay your hands on 
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I sent tho fomor answer, and I am so pauoli assureif 


yftur hearts, and ask yourselves whether I may not,l 
likewise be difturbed with fears and jealousi^, and if 
BO, 1 assure you this messnJ;o hath nothing lessened 
ibenK F^ the i^ilitia, I thought so mucli of it before 


Umt the answer is agreeable to what? in justice OT 
reason, you can ask, or 1 in honoiir gratft, that I BhalJ 
not alter it in any point.” It was a right royal response, 
not devoid of dignity, but ir spite of its deoisiva 
character was entirely unable to change the current of 
events. Eesoluto as was tire king not to*part xcith 
the command of the militia, parliament yet Wrenched 
it from his hands, partly by dint of bold energy and 
^perseverance, and partly by means of a weapon as 
mighty as the sword. Tho Commons wielded a pow'er 
which tlio king had not, the power of the purse. 

'Dio state of tho national revonuo, and the sources 
from W'hioh it was raised, exoreised a iiarnmount 
influence ujion the ultimate result of the great con¬ 
test between constitutional government and absolu¬ 
tism. liming the Tudor period, tho principal and 
most secure poiiion of the income of the sovereigns of 
tho realm was derived from tlie royal domains, 
valued, at tho nccossiob of Henry VI11., at abovfe 
two miHions stalling, and increased during his reign 
by tho addition of the confiscated property of the 
monasteries and other church establishments. How¬ 
ever, tho whole of the immenke wealth thus obtained 
was not** only squandered rocklcssiy by the profligate 
monarch, but his wastefulness brought him to alienate 
many of tho estates of tho crown; and he died so 
much indebted that his son and successor, youthful 
Edward VI., was compelled to sell Boulogne, stated 
to liavo liocn acquired at a cost of 1,340,0001. slerling, 
for the insignificant sum of four hundred thoiusaiid 
crowns, or aliout 133,0001. Edward, or rather his 
miniriiers, kept on selling crown domains, besides 
raiding loans fro.n tho Hetirew mono;-lorAlers of 
Antwerp and Amsterdam, at fifteen and Iweik^ 
per cent., and tho process continuing'‘bndor Mary, 
it resulted tjwt tho exocntivo got into evor-in.-* 
creasing financial embarrassment. It got somewhat 
lessened during tho reign of Elizabeth, but oven» her 
thoroughly economical government could not restoio 
the intoiTupted balance between income and expendi¬ 
ture, and ishff loft bdhind iler debts amounting to 
nearly half a niillion sti:fling. However, the filial- 
queen did not end'hor long aind'bn fhe whole glorious 
leignasa bankrupt, for her outstanding olaims far 
mitnumbored her debts, the king of Fiance owing 
her 450,0001,, and tho States-Gencral of Holland* 
800,0001., besides which 350,0001. were duo to her 
from subsidies voted by parliament, and not paid • 
into tho royal exchequer at the time of her death. 
James X. eagerly"graisped the subsidies and all the 
I, other sums duo to his great predecessor,-but ho 
neverthelos., had the meanness to discharge the debts 
incurred by Elizaibeth only undey compulsion, and 
not witbont throwing aspereions upo# her character. 
Though extrpAioly unthriftp, and carelessKif his own, 
the poor Stifirticing yet seemed to feel instinctively 
the value of money, as if dimly conscious that the 
jvant of it might one day be fetal to his successor. 

At the accession of James I, the crown domains 
formed no more the ctiiei, or even a considerable part 
of the roykl income, the annual reveflue derived man 
them amo||qtin$^ to little above 351,0001. ^'he im¬ 
portant consequence was that the king was made 
aliposi entirely dependent upon parliamentary grants 
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for Ilia BubaiatSnoo, so th^t all his hii^h4l§mng nofJona 
abouls tho godlike power poasosacd hy him wore 
ou this accothit alcjpo tho vainest and most hasfiless 
of dreams. It appeared from a statement laid before 
tho House of Commonfi, tViat during tho whole of the 
first fourteen years of the reign of James his total 
oriinaiy fncoino amounted to only 450,8631. Bterling; 
and while the-extraordinary sums, chiefly grants anil 
supplies, which he received during the same period 
wcJ'O 2,200,0001., his expenditure thi-oughout ex¬ 
ceeded his income by 3C,617Z. per annum, or nioio 
than tho revenue from the crown dopiains. In 
1610, the carl of Salisbury dcclaicd in parliament 
that tho king was burdened with a great and urgent 
debt of 300,O00Z., and that tho liabilities of his majesty 
wore increasing every year at the lato of nearly 
100,0001., his total income from all soutcos not 
iMjing nwn-o than .’300,0001., while his disbursements 
amounted to GO0,,O0i)Z. The announcement was 
listened to by tin* J toinraoift with loudly-expressed 
dthsatisfiiotion, which increased M their Jo.aniing 
that tho king was pio(jeoding with*tho sale of tho 
■slate domains, and raising sums in every other way 
to cover his cxUavagali'ip. An attempt was made to 
proem 0 a strict eniail of the crown lands on1,ho king 
and his successors for over; hut a bill for that pur- 
lio.s(>, alb'r passing in the upper house, w'as lejectod 
hy tlie. Commons on some toohuioality, and James, 
meeting with no hindrance, continued devouring the 
capital of tlio fund wliich had made his. predecessors 
independent. In the comxo of a few years ho realized 
the hiini of 775,000/. by tho sale of domains, alienat¬ 
ing estolfs woith proliably throe timc% theP sum, 
and likely, in their •Constantly* increasing viflno, 
SOI VO still IIS a modest maintenance for a frugal 
sovereign. Vhus parliamAit suhsidies became more 
' and Inoie absolutely ncce.s.saiy, as wdl to James a% 
to. his successor; and tho latter, not emoosing to rely 
npo(H and give way to the demands of the representa¬ 
tives if the nation, made as a condition of their 
grants, wa.s diivcu by the direct course of events into 
exacting aibitrary and vtolent hnpo.sts. I'ho claim of 
. su(‘h taxes as “ship money,” disputed by Hampden, 
and made tlio snbjeA ftf a legal tt'ial that rang all 
over tho nation, had not a littlo to do with dnfting 
him lowai-ds that abyss in w'hich ho^was ultimately 
• ongulphed. 

4t was a striking and notable phase of tho great 
, constitutional struggle between the House of Com¬ 
mons and ChilHoB, that tho former doled out their 
supplies to him in tho most niggaWly manner, while 
tlio people so muoh Approved this policy as to reduce, 
tho assessmout imposed upon them to* the lowest 
l) 0 .ssiblo Vttluf*. At the beginning of tlie reign of 
Elizabeth a sidbsidy was woith 120,006/., but in 1640, 
in tho fii»t year of thB'Long Parlfeiment, it had 
fallen to 50,000/., instead of inoieasiu^ as it shoul* 
have done. Subsidies wore a lax upon incomes, 
and as the wealth of tho o8untry*was constantly and 
rapidly augmenting, no other reason can bo assigned 
for the decrease of tho impost*huk that, the govern¬ 
ment being exiltoraoly unpopular, both ttftc-ossessors 
and tax-payers luited in collusion to ijimip^h tho par¬ 
liamentary gift to tho king to the lowest possible 
figlire. During the whole of tho fifteen years f^oin 


his accession till iie meeting of tlig Long rarliamenf, 
Charles hud but fifteen subsidies granted to him, six 
from his first, four from his second, and five from his 
third pailiamcnt, none of them producing above 
50,000/. oaoli, and some leas than 4^,000/. Those 
sums being far below his wants, tho king,shy neces¬ 
sity as much as the drift of his own inclination, had 
recourse t6 “ship money,” which yielded about 
200^000/. per gnnup, puxliiciiig altogether 800,000/. 
during tho four years that it was levied. The Long 
I’ailiament showed itself outwardly liberal, granting 
six subsidies, besides a now ])oll-tax; but the tvhole 
produce went to maintain th^ English and Sholuh 
armies, and tho money was paid into the hands of 
comniissionors iippoinlud hy tlu^IIonso of Commons 
insto.ad of into the* loyal tieaaury. So it happened 
th<i.t when the great contest had at last been brought 
to the decision of tl*3 s^ord, Charles was sunk in 
the direst poverty; and though able to raise, by tin' 
power of his office and tho feeling of veneration still 
clinj^g to totally, a laigo body of adherents, ho ^d 
file utmost difficulty to provide for their snpiiort. The 
capital, most o# tho largo towns and seuiwrts, and 
altogclhov tho wcaltlwcst part of tho kingdom, 
adhered to parliament; and in older to satisfy his 
most immediate wants, Charles was compelled to sell 
or pawn the crown jewels, and to melt down a 
quantity of plate which had been sent him by the 
two universities of Oxford and Cambridge. A Ifttlo 
later, the king tried to imitate the example of his op¬ 
ponents by lolling assosHinonto and customs duties 
in the districts whore his authority was acknowledged , 
but tlio sums derived by these means weic oxtroraoly 
small, and ho had to fall back * 111 x 111 the voluntaiy 
contributions of tho luoro wealthy of his adherents 
as his principal rosoiirco fill’ carrying on the twar. 
But though the leading Royalists displayed oxtra- 
’brdinary iimnifiooiico, the marquis of Worcester alone 
contributing 100,000/, to Charles’s oxcliequer, tho 
marquis of Newcastle nearly the same amount, and 
many o*thcr onthnsiastic Cavaliers mortgaging their 
landf, and selling thew plate and jewrnls for tho benefit 
of their ?oyal master, all these exertions wore nccos- 
saiily feeble and unavailing as opposed to tho systo- 
matlo taxation at tho command of parliament. Tho 
latter*was an ever-flowing natural liver, while the 
king's means were more like the rush of an ai tificial 
fountain, spirting up one moment high in the air, 
and the next dying in self-exhaustion, with not a 
tiaco of their existence left. 

If tliero could lie any doubt as to whtflhor, in the 
mighty «)ntc'.st between the defenders of old absolu¬ 
tism and the champions of new-bwn liboi ty, ending 
ill tlio destruction of tho former and tho building up 
of a new sociu^cdifico more in harmony with the on- 
lightened spiijt of rroto8tanti|ra and tho progressive 
spirit Hif the English race, the Hotise of Commons 
really represented, from tb§ commencement, the 
nmjority of the nation^ it fisould bo found in the 
financial history of the period, IVhon tho Long 
Parliament assembled, it was impossible for aiij tif 
its memWs to foresee the terrible calamities of vffer 
into whfdi the country was about to Be plunged, and 
it wa8*thought quite sflfficient therefore, for the 
purpose of checking ^0 encroach smnte of arbatraiy 
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power, to place the^su'^idiea Tot^^ fb the goTcmment an entirely nlw system of iSnancial legi^tioa, was doe 
in hands of special o^misdoners. The king to the great leader of the House of ^mmoni^ Jolift 
havinff all on a sudden t^ieed the etanAaird of civil l^m. It was at first laid upon liquors ttnly, tJio 
war, the conduct of ^liament was so popular, and superadded declaration that at tho end of two j’e&rs 
so much approved of by the people, that the -rolun- ell excise duties should be atolished. However* the 
tary roumbutions for a time iupplemented * further armed contest continuing much lohger than expected, 
taxation. The^ phde of almost every inhabitant of the tax was not only maintained, but eidendede to 
London wm delivered up cheerfully in siidport of the bread, meat, salt, and other articles of 'first heceSsi jy. 
cause of liberty; the very thimbles «na bodkins of The excise on bread and meat was subsequeniHy 
the womon were thrown into the common fund, and repealed, and the revenue derived from them replsmed 
no article however small, no ornament however by now customs duties, laid on in such a manner as to 
valuable, was spared. But it was impossible that an interfere least with the natural development of tmdo 
expensive war couldi bo long supported upon so and industry. By these and other means, sometimeB 
slender *a foundation as the temporary fervour of the strongly imperious, yet on the whole statesmanlike 
people; and the two hofises of parliament therefore and full of wisdom, the new rulers of England per- 
came to resolve, In order to pfbvide for a better manently raised tho public rovenuo, to the great 
subsistence, to levy assessn^nts on the personal and advantage of tho nation no less than of the govern- 
landed property w tho pwpla.^ These a^ssmetfts ment While the two Stuart kings, with all their 
varied, according to the'exigonoies of the times, from extortions, arbitrary imposts, forced Joans, and sales 
35,OOOZ. to 120,0001. per month; and they were^fbund of crown domains, of Bonours, and of titles, could 
so {troduotive, and in hvery respect so mhch superio/ never wrest mufti'more than half a million sterling a 
to tho ancien^i'form of raising subsidies, that they year from tho national purse, a sum more than 
were retained to modem times, undfer thd-name of three times tho amount was obtained without difli* 
‘land tax.” Seeing*tho extiteme willingness of tlie oulty in the period of tho ©tiamonwealth, although 
people to b^r the new burthens that had to l)e the coubtiy at this time was sufiering under tho 
imposed, parliamont next devised a somewhat singnlar effects of the civil w|ir. I'lie average public revenue 
impost, known as tho “ weekly-m®l tax." Tho of Englai^d during tho administration of Oliver Orom- 
theory of it was that every adult person should well was 1,517,2741., to which Scotland added 
retrench ameal per week, and give the cost of it to 143,6521., and Ireland 207,7901., giving a total 
the country; and, whether leading to fitata or not, iucomo of 1,868,7102. Vastly larger sums wcie 
the scheme answered so far as to put iboyo 600,0001. raised by parliament in the course of the civil war. 
into the parliamentary exchequer, l^ho “ iveokly- It is stated in a treatise printed in 1647, and 


moTW important naturo,,called, and over after famous per annum. AnoHior oontemiiorary w^ler, tSlomcnt 
as the “ excise." It was not by any means a tax tho Walker, authoi; •of “Tho Ilistoiy of Judepondoney,’’* “ 
people liked, and Lad^ it been imposed by or through' asserts that in tho course of five yoara tho sum 
tho influenee of tho old government, might have of forty millions was collected from tho peopk of 
caused a rebelKon, but being decreed by the nenfcTiam- England for tho overthrow of royal desjmtism. 
pions of freedom, it was paid willingly, if not cheor- Accepting this statement as reliable, and taking into 
fully. Far.Bigbted politician! like Hamyden* had account tho value of nSoneyiSind tho resources of the 
staked their all to resist ship money; yet not tho people at tho time, it sttfuds forth as a striking foot* 
poorest of poor patriots ever forgot that ship money, that at no period *of its history, ancient or modern, 
and aU other moneys whatsoever, wore morq like w^ England taxdd os it then taxed itself. The 
sjwlmls than realities in the battle for liberty in. nation, truly and literally, to its utmost power, gave 
which the ^^on was engaged. ^ its best blood and whatever it possessed of earthly* 

Iho ostablisbment of tho excise, commencement of g^ooda to gain tho priceless boon of liberty. 


* CHAPTER JII. ’ 

Hirtwy of B«Ugio^ from»the Aooaaio,i of lanm I, A.». ^008, to tho Si^athm of tito dofamonwealth, AJ» IfiSA 
RmoToim and political, life were intimately, and all ] interlaced in mortal struggle with new-born thought, 

but. induwoluuly. boun^ toerethnr flitnnir erroat I A T.. _" . 


u V • j■ i «uu <ui wianaceu m morim struggle witn new-Dom tnousnt. 

but indws^Wy, boumf together duniq; the great asserting its right tb the future. In its more direct 
revolt or rmglwd against mouai'chioal absolutism, aepeot, the; main course of r^gious faitii consisted in 
whole poht^l n^emfint was in its essence the fiirdier growth afid spread of those ideas oom- 
bm a developiaent of JPro^tantism, so as^ the , , prised under the desoription of Pni^uism. It'was 
religi^ous iffogj«s8Oaring of the seculf^oontest the rebel%> oit ^ early reformers aeahrst Ae 
motbto and cl^ 8f the vast unhtsPving in ^asoml^uroh ofEnglaud, made pramh^t in the 
which anqjenfc prorogativ^ digging to the past, got fin^ i^tahee hy John Iffoopet,. aj^inted bishopV 
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Glouoatter ia the reign of Edward VI. •HaTiaj liTod in wh 
for rS&ny yeftna among the followers of Oalvra and tion c 
^wingU ‘on tile continent, and imbibed their doctrines, nphol 
Ilooper, on returning to England and receiving his whole 
nomination to the seo af Glouoester, demurred both io well t 
the oath of Bupreihacy and to the robes in which the sorupl 
eiilscopal’ittvostiture was to take place,- and sent a Englii 
lifter to’ the young king, oamestly requesting to bo Hamj 
allowed either to dodino tho office, or to be admitted tremo 
to it without the usual oath and ceremonial. Aftcr^ sion o 
controversy extending over nearly a year, Iloojier doguu 
finally accepted tlio biehoprio on a'conif)romiso, his cerom 
conduct in tho meanwhile having made a deep demai 
impression uj-ion lioth the clergy and laity of tho 'i’his ■' 
Chuieh of England, fostering to a largo extent the shouk 
spread of Puritanism. But its mose visible develop- to be i 
meat did not take placo till tho roign of Elizahelh, sidenc 
the foundation of it having been laid in tho torrora ^iven 
of tho Marian porseculion, which drove crowds of iho was c 
•most thoughtful and most ohergetio ministers of tho seeing 
ffiurch to tho continent, chiefly frf^Genevi*, Zurich, whole 
^ llascl, and Frankfort-on-tho-Main, strongholds of Twoe( 
the Calvinist creed. On tho death of Maiy tho ment, 
whole of the banished divines returned homo, poor in with i 
worldly goods, yc4 lich in &ith, “bringin| nothing and G 
with them,” according to Fuller “ but much learning their 
and some experience.” Hie contrast between the our pi 
show'and splendour of the ceremonial of the Church ‘ It m 
of England, akin to that of Home, and tho stern ‘Nay, 
simplicity of i-cligious worship ahrtmd, forcibly struck fore, 1 
tho returned exilos, and Jthey at onco sot inveighing spoool 
against tlio former as a remnant of old idolatry, there 
Their opponents in turpnttackod them !& unfSitriotio cause 
^dmirflrs of foreign institutions, tffid the dispute,a Dick. 
•Wiry B^ort too, giw loiic^ and fieixsa, so that the now Tin 
preajhors attracted the attention of tho whole nation, an or 
.“ They wore for the most part Zwiuglian gospoUeius forms, 
Ra, 3'8 Peter Hoylin, chaplain of Archbishop Laud, “and ’until : 
Ixjoaino tho great promoters'of tho rnritan faction at the L( 
their TOtuiiig homo.” by a j 

In Scotland, Puritanism at once got a firm and and c 
legally acknowledged fcHling m tho sli.’^o of Prosby- laws f 
torianism, but tlm arbitiafy civil and ecclesiastical to exp 
rule of Elizabeth, to creatS rigid uniformity, James 
left little room for its open ostablfhhmont in England, bytog 
Nevertheless it spread secretly, and James L 1^ no part o 
sooner ascended the throne than he was assailed “ he m 
with the ciy for religious reform. On his very road judgm 
from Edinburgh to London, the English Puritans weigh 
presented hiin with a petition, signed by above siiggef 
eight hundred clei«ymen, from twenty-five different of th< 
counties, asking fcr changes in the government and * things 
ritual of the estahliidicd church, notabl/tho prohibi- a mail 
tion of uonn'esidonco of ministers, of oommendams that i 
hold by bisho|b, of Bie cap and surplice, of the cross and oo 
in baptism; and of other*ritc8 bortowe^ and retain^ arohbi 
from ^0 worship of Borne, Jame^ treading as j'et policy 
very uncertain ground in bis ne^ kingdom, answered vate o 
the piititionersliopefallvbut evasively; and flnall|r, every 
wishing to e^ibit the light of his theological aou- As stn 
mop, amembled the-Hampton CouA Oonfo]|ence. The tho ea 
real tendeacie^of the king at once showed them-t ruling 
• selves at this aneeting. Though (havuig solemnly offend 
pi^uiisedt on‘the eve of Ms departure from Sqptlana, abhon 
to be fhithful to the. tenets of the PresbytiSrian pimped, cerem( 


in whitfli he had4>een educated, ha liked the oonstita- 
tion of the Church of England—fitted far mtae to 
uphold hiB*egregions vani^ sfi a monarch, and the 
vmole of his notion of the divine right of kings—too 
well not to adhere to it in preference ;*aJod he did not 
scruple to say so to the learned ropresoiftativos of 
English Puritanism who appeared before him at tho 
Hampton Tlourt Oonferenoo. Their claims woro ex¬ 
tremely modoiiate;«thoy did not ask for the subver¬ 
sion of episcopacy and tho introduction of the Geneva 
dogmas, but merely for reforms in coclesiastical 
ceromonies, and there was only one point in their 
demands in any way tending towards Prosbytoriahism. 
'i’his was tho proposal that tlio clergy of each dioceso 
should meet from time to time Jn oemmon assembly, 
to be called an cptscopal synod, and, under the pre¬ 
sidency of the bishop, ^torniine matters of churoh 
^ivemmcnt and iutemial discipline. 'The mild claim 
was enough to stir James»into a great passion, ho 
soeiim in it the little wedge that was to bring the 
whole systlra of the kirk eofithward from over ^the 
Tweed. “ If,” his nmjesty cried ontfrin droll excite¬ 
ment, “ fon aim at a Scottish presbytery, it agreeth 
with monarchy as God! with thh devil. -Then Jack, 
and Tom, anA Will, and Dick shall meet, and at 
their pleasure censure me and my oonnoil, and all 
our proceedings. Then Will shall stand up and say, 
‘ It must bo tlms T Then Dick shall reply and say, 
‘ Nay, marry but wo will have it thus!’ and, tlfere- 
fore, here I must once' more reiterate my former 
speech, an^ sly, lo roi s’avisora.” There was wit in 


the remark, fliongh tho poor pedant king bad little 
cause to look down upon tho wisdom of Jack and 
Dick. 

Tho Hampton Court Conference was followed by 
an organised persecution Puritanism in aB its 
forms, which lasted as long as regal absolntism, and 
’until the oppressed faith at la^ beoame victorious in 
the Long Parliament. The movement was sot on foot 
by a pjoclamation of James, ordering oil ecdosiastioal 
and civil officers to, do their duty in enforcing tho 
laws for,ponformity, Snd admonishing all persons not 
to expect any further alteration in tho public service. 
James,mightily elated in having esoaited fromhis Pres- 
hytegan teachers at homo, and in playing the new 
part of English pontifex, informed his subjects that 
“ he would neither let any presume that hie own 


id James L had no part of English pontifex, informed his subjects that 
a he was assailed “ he would neither let any presume that his own 
On his very road judgment, having determined in a matter of this 
English Puritans weight, should be swayed to alteration by the frivolous 
^ signed by above suggestions of any light spirit, nor was ho ignorant 
venty-five different of the inconvenience of admitting iiAiovation in 
le government and * things onco settled by mature di^liberation.” It was 
otabl/tho prohibi- a main charactoristie of the prosecivtiou thus initiated 
rs, of oommendams that it was loss made to inspire tenor than hatred 
rplioo, of the cross and oontemptt^tho system pursued by the sucoessivo 
owed, and retained arohbhihops and bishops «who ^nied out,, the Stuart 
le^ treading as yet policy ef n pression being spoemUy efireoted^^ aggra- 
kingdom, answered vate every difference ali^M^ndsting, to irritate 
ively; and flntill|r, every tender and sensiiii'vn feming pf their antagonists, 
is theological aou- As strong antagonism to the Bomish &ith was one of 
t Confo]|ence. I’he tho essential features of Puritanism, the men ofatho 
nee showed them-i ruling ^ibcopal faction made pertinent efforts •to 
1 (havuig solemnly offend sentiment by studied coquetry with the 
ture from Sqptland, abhorred rdtgion, introau^g insignificant priestly 
Presbyti8ria|^ yi;ped, ceremonies of variousjkiads into thg Anglian sftrvioo. 


* 
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and letting no TOportunity Bhow ibat their waa denonnoed with an amount of *jBro4iti(M!i so 

sympathy was far more with Eome than with immenw as to l)ecome incomprehensahte in it#veiy 
Oeneva. Another tenet on .which the Fnritans laid height and depth. The real crim# of Pf^nna was hfs* 
gr^t stress was the dne obsonranco of the Sabbath, a being a rising man among the Puritans; and the Star 
principle not much attended to at first, but the im- Chamber, before which he was broxight, had. no 
portanco wf which was more and more dwelt upon difiioulty in finding a pretence for’his condemnation, 
with the increase of persecution against the new the bulky volume of several thousand pa^s whteh 
fmth. The leaders of the dominant \3h«rch of he had sent into the world offering sentences enou^ 
England might well have symp^tluaed with their that could bo pieced together for the purpose. Ao- 
antagonists on this one point, yet so far from doing cordingly, the unhappy author of “ Ilistriomastix ” 
so they took great pains, here as elsewhere, to inflict was adjudged to stand twice in the pillory, to be 
wounds and stir up rancour. Bishops high in favour branded in the forehead, to lose a portion of boUi his 
at cdurt opposed an(^ derided the teachings of the ears, to pay a fine of five thousand pounds, and to 
“Sabbatarians,” arguing that tho commandment to suffer perpetual imprisonment. ITio Puritan writer 
rest on tho seventh 4^y was confined to the Hebrews, suffered the hideous punishment without wincing, and 
and that tho observance of tho firet day of the week had no sooner got into the jail where he was to spend 
was but a modern institution, in no degree more tho rest of his life, than, with dogged pertinacity, he 
venerable than that of tl{^ oiher festivals of the began composing another book, less learned than the 
Church, or tho season of Jjent, stubbornly despised as “Histriomastix,” but far more sovore against his 
“ popish ” by the Puritans. The discussion of the sub- opponents. The occupation brought him a second* 
ject soon grew into a hot controveray, in T/fhich Jhmes time befere the hfelgts of tho Star Chamber, with t\^ 
as usual interfigyed with his pontifical authority, ap^ other Puritan delinqiionte, Burton, a divine, and Bast- 
parontly for no other reason than to*vex and exas- wick, a physician; and all of tliom refusing to retract* 
perate his adversawes. A -Toyal declaration was what thw had said or written,*1110 vengeance of the 
published, and ordered to be read ip all the cliurchos despotic •court foil upon them with torriblo force, 
of the kin{;dom, permitting “all lawful sports and Prynne lost tho ren^indor of his ears, they being 
recreations ” on Sunday, after divine service, the list sawed off^ to the stump, with a portion of the chock 
of legal amnsements, carefully enumerated, including adhering; but be bent no more than before under tho 
archery, May games, and morrioe-danoib, but exclud- torture, and his heroic behaviour while ho was under¬ 
ing bull and bear-baiting. However, there was a going mutilation by the hangman was so gi’eat as to 
clause atlacbod to the behest of Jafhos^ as to the excite tho deepest expressitpis of sympathy from tho 
manner in which his subjects should *aihuso them- crowds that witnessed the punishment. Having 
selves, bj'tho direction that only those should partici- been sCntendfed to perpetnal confinement iivdifferont 
pate in tho shoutingi drinking, and hopping aoout to piiribns, the three victims of episcopacy wei e dragged* 
tho sound of fife and fiddle, who had been at church, off to LauncestonaChester, and Carnaivon castles; bi»? 
so that “lawful sportsj^ woro made a premium on their reception by the peojJlo showing tlAt they were 
orthodox piety. It was* imnossiblo for anypontifex, looked upon a% martyrs in a good and great taiiso,, 
whether of Iteme or England, to go further in ecelosius “ they had to bo carried further away to the Channel 
tical legislation. * Islands. It was dimly felt, even by the Star Chansber 

Under Charles the persecution against the Ppritens judges, that all England was fast becoming Puntan. 
increased in earnestness and intensity, partly on The volcanic upheaving of tho masses gained over 
account of the strong and aimott violent attachment to the new j;sdigiou8 fhith ♦as not long in coming, 
of the king to episcopacy, and partly and*^o a still In loss than seven yoar^ after thp absolutist party 
greater extent through its becoming more and more in state and churCh bad witsaSod their vongeanco 
visible that political aims were intimately interwoven upon Prynne and *lne companions, there assembled 
with tho religious aspirations of tho rofomers. Tlhus, tlio Long Pailjameut, visible and potent result of 
oruel punishments, for the niMt trifling causes, were victorious Puritanism. Conscious of their origin, 
inflicted frequently upon conspicuous men among them, and the cause that had called them into being and 
Alexander Leighton, a distinguished divine, and would Jhave to uphold them, the loaders of the great 
native of Scotland, having published a pamphlet assembly sot to attack ecclesiastical*tyranny oven 
against the-Englisli hierarchy, was sentenced to he heforo they began tvrestliug with political despotism, 
publicly whipped and set m the pilloiy, to have one “He is a gi-eat stranger m Jsra®!,*’ oxolaimod Lord 
side of his nose one car cut off, and one side of Falkland at the opening of the session, “whoknoweth 
hjs cheek biunded with a hot iron: the whole of this not that this kingdom hath long laboured under 
fnghtful torture was to be twire repeated, first at many and great oppressions both id* religion and 
Wostmmstor and next at Cheapside, after which the Ijberty; and hiiJ acquaintauch here is not gseat, or his 
wtim was to suffer perpetual imprisonment fn tho ingenuity leffl, who doth not know and acknowledge 
Fleet. Ancdher suffo^r, John Lilbume, a mere lad, that a great, if not a princijpal of this, have been some 
condemned for dispersind papers against the bidiopB, tyshops and their adherents. Under pretence of uni- 
was whipped from the Fleet prison to Westminster, formi^.thoyhavebroualiJinsaporstitionand scandal; 
tqeje set in ihe pillory, and tortured afterwards. The under the titles o^roTOrenoe and decency, they have 
ornoHies culminated in the treatment of ^William .defiled oart!hnreh white adorning our thorohes. They 
Prynne, authortbf tlie “ ffistricaaastix,” a book ^ntain- have tithedLmintrfind anise, and havoi left undone the 
mg nothing worse than invehtives against sti^ plays, woikof the Gospel. They have made the conforming 
aetorsf and^oourt^ans, tho exi|tence of all of which to (;^y»monic8 more impoilaut th^u tho conforming to 


Ohmtiauity."* A crowd of orators fojjowed in tli® 
Wftkei of Lord FaUdand, the vehemence of their 
speeches in^hpatij^ the energy of long pent-np 
' oonviotions, while ^e applause that follow^ them 
proved oonvinoingly ^hat the Long Parliament was 
tieyond doubt, in its immense majority, the offspring 
Qf^nritebism. The heart of the assembly was touched 
^ a few words from Sir Benjamin Eudyard, member 
for Wilton. “ We well know,” he cried, ” what dis- 
turhanoe hath been brought upon the ohurch for vain 
petty trifles: how the whole church, the whole king¬ 
dom bath been troubled whore to place a metaphor, 
an altar. We have seen ministers, their wives, 
children, and families, undone against law, against 
conscience, against all bowels of compassion, about 
not dancing upon Sundays. Wliat do these sort of 
priests think will become of themselves when the 
Master of the house shall come and find them thus 
boating tboir fellow-e^rvauts? They have so brought 
•it to pass that, ui^er the name of Puritans, all our 
ibligion is branded, and, under vfew ha^d words 
against Jesuits, all popery is countellanccd. Whoso* 

* ever squares his actions by any iiilo, either divine or 
human, he is a Puritaa; ^yrhosoever would be governed 
by good laws, hq is a Puritan; he that will not do 
whatsoever the priests would have him do, ho is a 
Puritan. Their great work, tBeir master-piece, now 
is to make all ^ose ‘ of the rdigion * to be the 
eusjiected party of the kingdom.” Having listened 
to a number of speeches like these, the Puritans of 
the House of Commons piucoodod to action; and at 
thoir fourth sitting passed a resolution that the three 
outragec^etims of episcopacy and the Star Chamber, 
I’rynne, jRurton, and Bdstwi^, should be foidhwith 
•liberated by warrant of the Speaker, with the endorsed 
stateni^nt tKht they had betgi unjustly and tyrannically 
mutflaied, branded, and imprisoned It was a bold 
' stop on the part of the Commons, but the people fully > 
’lulled its urgency in the enthusiastic reception given 
to thi three martyr's of religion on their return to tho 
capital. It was the first loud cry of joy and exrrltation 
of victorious Puritanism* • 

The joy was legitimate^and yet th^e was some¬ 
thing strange ana ftidnalous in 4hiB sudden victory 
of the now faith. As yet Puritatiism, as existing in 
England, was based upon no actual embodiment of 
< any outward form of religion, but*a mere theor'j', 
bent chiefly upon negation. Even the title given to 
the followers of tho new firith was a more nickname, 

. fastened upoi#them by their antagonists ; while they 
themselves did not pretend ip belong to any of the 
numerons creeds into which thinking Europe liad, 
split in its superb revolt against Bomish priestcraft 
and supersljtion. Puritairism, like all the, other 
manrfestatioius of the* revolt at their commencement, 
from 'Hie ^me of WicklifilS down to 11^ and Luther, 
was more a protest against falst^odfi and errA* 
than the setting-up of positive dogmas of truth; and 
though its champions lookid lovihj^ly towards Genova, 
and lovijigly, no less, towards Edinburgh, they wofe 
very far from claiming tS he either Calvinists or 
Frh8byteria9s.*A8 long as they wore labotring undor^ 

K rsooution Hre^’tuation was not entirejy rinnatu^; 

t it rvas necessary to be brought to an immediate 
eBd with the aohievemsiat of victory, an4 of tho 
. * • • • 


first efforts of tboJLong Parliament consequently culne 
to be to arrive at some sort of “settlement of 
religion,” either by remodelling the national church, 
or, what seemed to bo more in the inclinations of tho 
majority, by oyertlirowing it altogothe* and establislr- 
ing Presbyterianism jn its stead. However Charles, 
clinging to episcopacy with oven greater stubbornness 
than t 9 h* absolute power, resolutely refused all 
demands of tb| Commons for ecclesiaslicm reform in a 
wiefer sense; and Bt was not until parliament had 
taken the swoni in hand that any progress could be 
made towards the great aim the Puritans had in 
view. In the meanwhile, for more than two years, 
no established form of worship ixisted in tlio country; 
and though the service iq cathedrals was abolished 
for the most part,by authority of imrliament, tho 
olergy in all the ordinary churches were left to do 
vprymuch as they liJjyDd.W liberty to read the liturgy 
or abstain from it, to preaclyn caitcnical habits or in 
a Genova cloak. But at last, tbc army of the Covenant 
havilkg croBsed the Border,(and given a mighty 
impulse to tho religious movement^ the CornnlJins 
resolved that siuoh a government should be settled 
in the Church as might be must agreeable to God's ■ 
Holy Word, and most apt to procure and preserve 
the |)caco of the Church at home, and bring it into 
nearer agreement with tho Church of Scotland and 
tho reformed Churches abroad.” An ordinance fol¬ 
lowed, beai-ing date tho 12th of .Ttme, 16411, directing 
“the calling of an assembly of learned and godly 
divines, and stbers, to bo consulted with by tho par¬ 
liament for settling the government and liturgy of 
the Church of England, aud for vindicating and clearing 
the doctrine of the said church from false aspersions 
and inteipretations.” nio decree hi ought iiitoexist- 
oiice a ludy famous uuderethe name of tho ^ost- 
minstor Assouibly. • 

The Westuiinstor Aseomblv held its first meeting 
in the chapel of Henry VHf, on tho 1st of July 
1643. It was composed of one hundred and twenty- 
one ditinos, solooled by tho two houses of pai-liament, 
besides six deputies from Scotland, ton English peers, 
and*twel!ty representatives of tho Commons. Among 
the members were a few Episcopalians, such as the 
tenants of the sees of Bristol and Exeter, and the 
primito of England, Archbishop Usher, but tho vast 
majority of them were declared Puritans, with a 
strong prepossession for the forms of Presby tei ianism. 
The deliberation began by Archbishop Usher bringing 
forward a proposal for ‘‘reduced episcopacy,” tho 
groundwoik of tho sclieme being that frtore shouhi 
still be bishops in name, but stripped of rank and 
secular diatinctious, aud assisted in the administration 
of their dioceses by another couftcil of clergjmen. 
The plan was^ismissed at once, with a show of indigna¬ 
tion, as wore also the idoas^of another party, tho extrcnio 
OTponqpts of*tho episcopal faction.. These wore tho 
ErostianB, followers and discinles of Thomas Erastiis, 
Gorman physician, contem^rary of Martin Luther, 
who maintained that tile true ministers of Protestant 
Christianity ought to be nothing more than lecturers 
on morals and divinity, and that all religious confl^i- 
nities jBould be voluntary associations, under the 
power%nd direction of assateular magistrate. It was 
a heresy quite intolerable to the i^mii’ors pf the 
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Httiot Calvinistfc churoli ditto!nlme^nd the Erastians 
therefore were imiiedmtoly sitenoM; after whidi, to 
Hnppress farther debate from either or tW 
Episcopalian side, the Westminster Assembly hastened 
to accept the, Presbyterian model, propos^ by tho 
dcpntics ^rom Scotland. On \ vote of the HonSe of 
Commons, Sir Harry Yano and two other oommis- 
sioners were sent to Ediubnrgb, whore thoyfsulywribed, 
on behalf of poiiiament and tho nation of England, to 
a document drawn np after tho arfoieni Scottish (?ove- 
nant, with a few slight alterations, and ontitlod the 
Solemn Longiio and Covenant. It consisted of six 
artiolos. The fiist sot forth tlio lamentable condition 
of tlio English oiiurch, and the deiennination of the 
people and its representatives to reform religion, in 
doctrine, discipline,^worship, and govomment, “ac- 
coi cling to tho word of God and the example of the 
Ixjst reformed churches.” sin ^he second clause, tbo 
signers of the Covenant agreed to “endeavour to 
bring the church of Ood in the three kingdoms to the 
nearest coninnetion aad uniformity in religion con- 
foasion of faith, form of church govomment, directory 
for worship, aiid cateohising, eo th%t we^,, and our 
brethren after us, ja&y, as .bretljron, live in faith 
and love, and tho Lord may delight to dwell in the 
midst of us.” Tho remaining articles contained 
denunciations of Episcopacy and Eomanisra, together 
with repeated formulae binding tho Cuvonanters to 
mayntain the rights of “king and psuliament,” to 
expose “ malignants and incendiaries,” and to persist 
tlnwigh life in upholding and spreading the prhiciples 
of tlie Solemn League. , • 

There v'as nothing in the great document, which 
tiiUH oamc to forni the basis of a now church in 
England, dimctly establishing Presbyterianism; but 
all things w§re tendingtin that direction, as well in 
tho ^ilitical as the ecclesiastical movement of tho next 
low years. More energetic, if not more earnest in*] 
their i-cligious propagandisra than their brethren in 
the sonth, the poots strained every nerve to make tho 
kirk victorious, and hacked as its cause w^ by a 
jwwoiful army, indispensable in the overthrow of the 
old cdiftoo of state end church, they failed n5t to 
gain their einis. After a long campaign of discussion 
and debate, extending over more than three years, 

1 ising and sinking in vehemence, and closely oon^ted 
with tho strife of the great armies in the Held, the 
Westminster Assembly finally, towards tbo end of tho 
year concluded the mofit important part of its 
labours. On the llth of December, the jiroduce of its 
activity, eigbodied in a largo document called the 
tJonfussion of Faith, was placed on the table of tho 
House of Commoius It contained in substance the 
principles forming the basis of. the Church oif 
bicotland, as laid down in the book«flf disoipline, 
adopted by the followers of^ John Knox in the pre¬ 
ceding century.. There -was to be a* kirk |es8ion, 
oonsiating of the pastor and his elders, assembling 
every week;*- next tly> p-esbyteiy, or classes,'^ 
weekly meeting for devotion «f all the ministers and 
principal laymen of a great town or ^strict; then the 
pifovinoial synod, to take oognisamoe of eoelesiastioal 
matters wfthi% a wider range; and lastoflall the. 
general assembly, forming tho superb* ecoloMastical 
uomt, and representative and legmlativo of the coin* 

• * • . • • 


bined dergj mid laity of the church.* In propOSilM 
this now system of ecclesiastical polity fbr 
the Westramater Assembly toot very<foigh OTodnal 
'Ihe divines composing it dooioed formally; isy the 
vote of a largo majority, not t^^erely that the Presby¬ 
terian form of government was host fitted for, and 
desired by, tho people of the country, but tSiat it was 
tho injunction and precept of tho Gospel of 01iri|t, 
and, in foot, the only scriptural and lawful religious 
system, and that it had to be submitted to because it 
Ivas ordained by God. Tho House of Commons was 
little diapi^od to give its consent to Such doctrines, 
feeling naturally jealous to aa.sist in tho foundation of 
a newjKiwor of spiritual juristliction, coiled np in tbo 
jure divino doctrines of Presbytorian churchmen, as 
greedy of authority to all appearance as the ministers 
of Home. However, the sagacious leaders of the 
Long Parliament, always measuring with careful eye 
the nocossities of the moment, thought it injudicious 
to enter upon a quarrel with the^ivines which they* 
had callpd together to reform the church; and befiff o 
even tho latte# had^ handed in their confession of ^ 
faith,‘they prepared a hill establishing Presbyterian-*] 
ism in-England by way of qjp;p3riment, the preamble 
declaring “ that if upon trial it wa| not found accept¬ 
able, it should bo reversed or amended.” BoUi 
houses of pari iamcnf passed the bill on the 6th of 
June, 1646, with tho great fact steadily beforo their 
eyes, that on tho 6th of May previous. King Charles 
had given himself up to the army of tho Covenant. 

Though only “ upon ti'ial,” the act of tho 6th of 
.luno tended to give a firm root to tho Presby¬ 
terians chuKh in England. It decreed that all 
parishes, and oth^r places ^ tvhatsoover, miould Ixi 
brought under the exercise of ojngregational, classic*!® 
provincial, and * natinnaP assemhlios, «tho private 
chapols of the,king and the nobility only l!oiug, 
excepted from \heir jurisdiction, but compelled not 
the less to adopt tho Presbytorian mode of wor^ip! 
The province of London, superseding tho alioient 
diocese, was to be divided into twelve classical elder¬ 
ships, moh to coutain fromsten to twelve parishes; 
while the diiferent counties of England and Wales 
wore to be divided into provimoeli and subdivided into 
classical elderships* It was ordered that the presby¬ 
tery of every parish should meet once a week, the 
classical assemmies of each province once a month, ' 
and provincial assemblies twice a year. As to 
general assemblies, whose power was most feared by 
the astute politicians of the House of Obmmons, it was 
deemed necessary 4o oircumsoribo, if not their fono- 
^ tions, at least their time limits; Imd it was decreed 
docoi-dingly, ifaat they should “ meet as often as theyji|' 
shall jse summoned ty parliament, and, to continm 
sitting as long jai tho parliament shall direct and 
appoint, and not otherwise.** The ounstitudou of the 
wious govertiii^ bodies in the church was jpovided 
for in the manner that every oongn^&nal or 
parochial eldership IshouldT send not li^ than twp, 
ahd not nmrethan four eldera, besides one minister, to 
the classical assemhlyptlkteTery classical assembly 
within the* province shottld send tw(a ittoisters, and 
"riot less than few, and not more than rnine> ruling 
elders to till provincial assembly; anij lastly, that 
two lliinj^tera and four (vuUng eiders i^ould 
• • • * . 
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be depiutecji Ijy every provincial aaa^njily to form 
Ore glOQTal appknse. 

'Ine sohenfc, oar^ully oiaboratcd as it was, met 
with shipwreck almost as soon‘as it was lannchcd,* 
being opposed to th© religious sentiments of the 
great mass of thes people, and welcome only to a 
poftion df the oloi’gy. In London alone the act 
w^s partially 'exocuted, hut neglected all over the 
rest of the kingdom, tlio commissionora appointed 
hy parliament to mark out the new ecclesiastical 
districts carrying the work no farther than dra’wf- 
ing np a few plans. In the House ^ Ccraraons 
itself, the high tone adopted by the Weslminster 
theologians—who, having dclivorod themselves of 
the confession of faith, began to assume priestly airs, 
claiming, among others, authority for excommunica¬ 
tion—met with violent opposition. “ Master Speaker,” 
cried Bnlstrode W'hitolook in the conrae of one of those 
debates, “ the asserijfbljf of divines have petitioned that 
*ia every presbytojjy, or pihsbyterian congregation, 
lihstors or niling members may h«ve the power of 
excommunication, and of suspending such as they 
'shall judge ignorant or scandalous pereons from the 
sacrament. The duty a pastor is to feed, and not 
to disperse and drjvo away the flock. ExcoiAmnnica- 
tion is a total driving or thundering away of the 
party *ffora all spiritual food 'Rrhatever. The beat 
excommunication is for pastors, elders, a'nd other 
people to oxcommnnioafo sin out of Ihoir own hearts 
and conversations, and to suspend themsolvos from 
all works of iniquity.” The words mot with boister¬ 
ous applause. 

Tliat tho prosbyteriaii form of churoh^govoimment 
was net suited to the*|^nius of the English petmie, 
nKcame apmrent in leas than six mpnths after it had 
Iroon oldci^ “ upon trial.” Disliked by the people, 
,and *Hot supported by any slrongof motive thaii 
clerical ambrtiou, it was adcqrted by the House of 
Commons solely as a matter of political expediency, 
and h4d to fall, therefore, as soon as the cattse which 
gave it momentary power ceased to exist. On the 
30th of January, 1647, eaveni weeks after the promul¬ 
gation of the confession oft faith, Kirt^Charles was 
delivered up to the filamentary commissioners, and 
from that moment there was an end of all hopes whioh 
the Sootoh might cherish to establish their ecclesias¬ 
tical polity in England. However, r^hile defeated as 
a religions party, the Preshyter-ians still remained a 
irowerful polrtrcal faction, though even on this ground 
they were hafd pressed Iw their suocessful rivals, 
the Independents. As in all timet of vast social np- 
lioavings, so in tUh straggle of the English 
people against political and religions despotism,’ 
tlieories ruled strongj, and in theory, if in nothing 
else, Independency could not hut be acknowledged 
the traestecliild of the B^rmation. }ts fun^mental 
prinoipie, as simple as pand, was thai e'ffbry tmsembl;^, 
congre^tion, or society of believers, united for 


its own affldrs, and £rae of llliexteraal control. The 
flrs’t vefonHfrs^wbo stood forward to a^ocate the 
prinoipfo wers* the Baptists, vriio jgrew rather 
numerous under Edward Vl., and they w^o followed, 
in the roign of EUaahelh, by the so-called Broivniste, 

' __ » » * 
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differing from tlnem on no very iraYortant points, 1 
except m retaining infent baptisfti, It was to the l 
Brownista that the afterwards famous name of Inde- 
pmrdents was first ^yon, though, like the appellation 
Puritan, not at all with their consent. Jn a loemorral 
which they addressed to tire Long Parlmmeut, in 
1644, they rejected the title with energy, saying, 
“llrat .proud and insolent title of Indopendoncy Was 
affixed unto ns,as our claim, the very sound of which 
conveys to all menb apprehensions the challenge of 
an exemption of onr churches from all subjection ai»d 
dependence, or rather a trumpet of deflanco against 
whatever power, spiritual or civil, which we do 
abhor and detest.” In the Westminster Assembly, 
the Independents, loiown^rs “disHouting brethren,’' 
were represented .by not moil than eight or ten 
members, whose influence was still more weakened by 
internal dissensions, ^neiialf of them holdiirg to the 
tenets of the Brownists, ai^ the other to the still 
more demooratio dogmas of tho German Emtiaus. 
But Sre lattsr, after a short while, worn either crushed, 
6 r went over into the ranks of tho discjiplos of Bobert 
Brown; ^hilojrom among tho smml hut vigorous 
knot of “ dissenting brethren,” .there (iatne forth an ■ 
entUusiastio chie^ Thomas Goodwin. Do was joined 
soon after by another dbampion of the same foitlr, 
John Owen, and thus arose, in the words of Anthony 
i Wood, “ the two Atlases and patriarchs of Inde¬ 
pendency.” . 

Owing in part to superior leadership, and in part 
to the fact o& the now religious and political party 
being joined by neatly all the eminent soldiers of the 
civil war, Oliver Cromwell at tho head of them, 
Independency soon developed jtself in tho most 
extraordinary manner. In the Long Parliament at 
first not a single voice pleaded its cause, but it, rose 
into favour in a very short "time through the ’ woll- 
‘timed opposition which tho “ dissenting brethren ” of 
the Westminster Assembly mad® to the Presbyterian 
majority. “ It is inconvenient,” one ^f them, Philip 
Nyo, frankly told his ambitious o«Ueague.s, “ to 
nourish high ecclesiastical authority in a Common¬ 
wealth ; *it is a thing not to be endured. Men are 
already troubled to think whether a presbytery shall 
be set up jure divine; and no wonder, for if it be, it 
will ^row BO as to become as big as the civil power. 
When two vast bodies are of equal amplitudt^'if they 
disagree it will be naught, but if they agree it will 
be worse.” Opinions such as these were too much in 
harmony with those of the great pai’liamentary leaders 
not to attract immediate attention; and .^n the Pres¬ 
byterian divines making some efforts to rid tiiem- 
selves of their Independent adversaries in the 
Assembly, the latter found inuno(Jiata pr^teotors in 
the House ofteCommons, and even rmrong tho lords. 
Glad to And a pretext for interfering' in the doings of 
their eqplesraetic rivals, the twt> houses, in September 
1644, passed*a bill for the |{iprmation of a “Grand 
Gpmmittee of Aeoommodat^,” to consist of a few 
divines, but more layidhn, directed “ to take into con¬ 
sideration the differences of the opinions of the 
members of the Assembly in point of Church gox*^- 
ment) iffid to attempt an union, if frosi^rlo.” The 
chiefe eff the Independents wote if'<. first to be called 
before the " Grand Commiltee,” and |dvocate^ their 
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oanee wwinly, demanding above everything toleration -which will soon put it out of oontrovetsy that Diii.ops 
and liberty of ooitsoienoe. They agreed, they said, and presbj'ters are tho same to us, bolin in name and 
in many points with the Presbyterians;,and all they thing.” The words made deep impession, for 
prayed for was, that -they might not be forced into alro^y all tho reflecting men of ^;he nation had oonib 
subjection to them, and bo pla^ under tbo jurisdic- to be afraid of tho rise of a new iorm of spiritual 
tion of minis^rs and elders whose authority to rule despotism, and Milton’s note of alarm, thetufbre, 
men’s faith they could no nibre admit than that stirred np the host of defenders of advaacied Jlro- 
claimed by Komish cardinals and Angliqfiu bishops, testantism. Thecityof London, though .devoted more 
On this account they claimed to bo cxemptSsi from than any other place in England to the Ih-esbyter^n 
tho Presbyterian courts, or “ clasBe8,’‘ which it *wa8 cause, made a show of opposition against it; and on 
proposed to erect in every parish, and to have lil^rty parliament passing, in 1(546, a hill for the ostahlish- 
granted to them to -withdraw from the estabUsbed ment of a presbytery among them, tho inhabitants 
churches, and to form congregational churches pos- brought a'numerously signed petition against it. 
sessing ecclesiastical'' authority within themselves, .In other parts of tlie kingdom tlie resistance was 
and subject only to parliament. Tho majority of the greater still, leading to tho Presbyterian establish- 
■Westminster AdiemWly onergctioplly opposed these ment never getting into actual existence. Its soul, 
demands, insisting upon conformity to the creed they tho simple frith of Calvin and Knox, continued to 
advocated, and claiming tha,assistance of the govern- expand and flourish, but its body, tho rigid kirk 
ment to suppress all schism. “Aitor lengthened die- system, was rejected by tho people of England, 
cussion, often violent, hefSiro the “ Grand Committee,” l\ith the casting out of the Prelbyteiiaus from tins 
tho latter dissolved ifrelf, whereupon the House of House of Commas, and the est^lishment of “ike 
Cowmons quietly dropped tho matter, abstaining from Knmp,” came the final victory of Independency over 
further religioiil legislation. Thus Proshyterians and all its enemies. Btit like eveiy gieat victory it* 
. Independents were le/t to continue tneir own battle, ixmtainod within itself tlie gpiyn of defeat and decay, 
unhindered by the arm of socuW power. As remajked by a gteat wrimr, “ Tho general fate of 

Tho battle, fought on tbo field of politics as much sects is to obtain a high reputatioif for sanctity while 
as on that of religion, lasted hut a oomparatively they are oppressed, and to lose it as soon as they 
short time, won, almost by storm, bj' the Independents, become powerful: and tho reason is obvious. It is 
Thojtgh numerically small, they had the inestimable seldom that a man enrolls himself in a proscrilxid 
advantages of a gieat cause and of leadeis equal to it, body from any but conscientious motives. Such a 
against which no opjKising eloiiionts ^uld hope to body, therefore, is composed, with soaiooly an ox- 
prevail. Before even monarchy had^ finally sue- ception, of sincere persons. The most i-igid discipline 
Climbed, and while yet Fresbytorianism was engaged tliat c^n bo •enforced within a religious society is a 
in a groat attempt tq raise itself with a tlirono on its very feeble instrungent of putifioatien wh''n*co®ipuroil 
Isick, Oliver Cromwell joined tho Independents, with a httlo sharp prosecution from without, 
biiuging with him not«pnly tho power of a groat maybe certain that very*few persons toot satiously 
nami; but the proof that, the couccnti-ated intelligence impressed by religious convictions applied for baptism 
of tho nation, reproseutod in men such as his Iron-.. -(^hile Diocletifo was vexing the church, or joined* 
sides, under the tramp of whoso feet an old world themselves to Protestant oongregations at tho risji'of 
had fallen into dust and a now one arisen, wero being burned by Bonner. But when a sect bqpumos 
partisans and fchamjiions of tbo latest phase wf I’l o- powerful, when its favour is the road to riches and 
testantism. And if Cromwell’s ^ewassion showed that dignities, worldly and <amhity)UB men crowd into it, 
thinking England was with Independency, not leEs so talk its langiiAge, conform^strictly to its litual, mimic 
did tliat of a man equal to him, if not superior in its pccnliarities, and frequentlj; go beyond its honest 
mental stature, .)ohn Milton. Cromwell did scai-oely membera in all thg outward indications of zoal. , islo 
more with his victorious sword, than Milton with his discernment, no watchfulness on the part of occlesios- 
inspired pen, for the new cause. In 1644, while tho tical rulers, cam' prevent the intrusion of such felso 
tide of both popular syro|mthy and political power brethren. Tho tares and tho wheat must grow to- 
scemod to run strongly m favour of Presbyterianism, gothcr. Boon the world begins to find out that the 
Milton, from his lituc bouse in Barbican, where he godly are not better than other men, and argues, with 
taught tradesmen’s children Latin and arithmetic, some justice, that, if not better, they must he much 
launched forth a treatise, calk'd “ Areopagitica, a ^ worse, in no long tifne all thoas. signs-winch were 
speech to the parlivnent of England for thp liherfy ‘formerly regirded as chai’actoristio of a saint are 
of unlicensed jmsting.” Tho main object of the regarded as characteristic of a knave.” Thus it was, 
work -was to advocate freedom of the {uess, but this as with all religious sects, so vv4th the^dependents. 
itself Milton represented as but one small o&hpot of Prom the moment they hati raised themselves to be a 
freedom of conscjonce* “ IC said ho,''“it came to powerful par^f, jvielding sceptre and sword, corrup- 
inquisitioning again, and licensing, and. that W are tion crept in among tho body,'and no lon^r satisfied 
BO timorous of fi>nr8olvesi‘'ji;id suspicious of all men, ns with that free exercise of eeligion towards which all 
to fear each book, and tho shaking of every leaf, befor^ their former endeavours liad been direej^ed, they 
we know what tho contents are— if some, who but of claimed- to bO masers dn«all things. Crmnwell, frr 
late were little bettor than silenced from preaching, above, herasas in everything else, ofuthe men (rf -his 
shaTl now -tom^^ to silonoo us from roadingi^xcept l&otion, long witlistood the pressuie put upon him to 
what they please—^it camiut be guessed vwiat is. make the iKdepefidont, oreed as dominant as Epis- 
intondod by some but a second tyi-anny over learning, oopacy frad been, and as Presbytoriauism aimed to tte. 
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But it walB ia .vain b.e ^pt repeating io iiieTn tl»at lie | 
oonsi^Ted liis auih.ority in the nation but as tbat of a 
constable, vr^se duty it was to maintain pe^ and 
quietness among all classes and individuals, and to sot 
not one above the other. However, his supporters 
and fiiends, or, id some instances, enemies m the 
gqfbe of friends, continued storming in npon Cromwell, 
titt at Iwt, ih fehoer weariness of heart, a few months 
before his death, he gave his reluctant assent to one 
of their demands, that of holding a synod, in order to 
prepare a new Confession ot Faith in the Indeponderil 
sense. The permission was given in tlie/summer of 
1658, and on the 29th of Soptembor following, three 
weeks after the great Lord Protector liad gone to his 
eternal rest, while his waxen effigy was lying exposed 
to the public gaze at Somerset House, the Indo- 
pendent synod mot at the neighbouring palace of the 

There wore represented in the synod above one 
Imndred congregations, sonSe of them by ministers, 
hut the majority by lay dolegateR’^ 5 , Those.did not 
.represent, however, the total sstiongth of the Inde¬ 
pendent Church, for a great many congregations 
throughout England lAd»refused to take part in the 
synod, arguing, witli great justice and incontro¬ 
vertible logic, that such an assonibly had no right to 
exist, being opposed to the fundamental ^principle 
of tEoIr belief, that of absolutely free and unfettered 
Christian worship. The first step of the synod was 
to appoint a committee, headed by the two great 
leaders of the Iiidcpondoiits, John Owen and Thomas 
Goodwin, to draw up a statement of their principles, 
which Wi* accoinplishe^in little more ftian week, 
aind vEsnltt'd in the pnblicatioiiL of a docuihent 
chtille^, “ A Declai-ation, of the faith and* Older 
own(jf] and practised in the Oongrogational Churches 
411 England, agreed upon and conscUjpd to hy^tliey* 
elders and niossciigers, in their meeting at the Savoy, 
Ocffihcr 12,1058.” Though not entirely in accord 
I with ^ho fii’st principles of Independency', the mani- 
I festo was iuihuod throughout with a fine spirit of for- 
lioarance, containing at Rast aft approaiji towards the 
gieat doctrine of #.b^luto<icedom of TOnscieiice and 
leligious toleration. was doclal'cd in the preface, 


supposed to be vsritten by Jobn Owen, “ that amdng \ 
all Christian states and ohurohos* there ought to be 
a mutual fovboaranco and indulgence to saints of all 
persuasions that hold fast the necessary foundations 
of faith and holinessand also, “ riiat, all professing 
Christians, with th»ir eiTora, which a^ purely 
spiritual, and entrench and overthrow not civil 
Bocioty*aro*to ho homo with, and permitted to enjoy 
ordmanoos an^ privileges according to their light, as 
fully as any of thw bretliren who protend to the 
greatest ortfiodoxy.”- As to tlio organisation of Inde¬ 
pendent, or Congregational churches, it was affirmed 
that the only office-bearers should be pastors, leadere, 
elders, and deacons: synodical authority was dis¬ 
claimed in the abstract, b'lt lb® association of the 
various churches for general purposos and mutual : 
counsel was stiongly recommended. Tlie “ Declara- ; 
tion of the faith ” was delivered to Richard Crom¬ 
well, on behalf of too synpd, by Goodwin. |‘We 
present to your Highness what wo have done,” said j 
too iSador d the Indi'pondentfii “ and\:ommit to your I 
ftiist the common faith once deliver^ to the suSits. 
The Gospel and the saving tniths of it aieagieat 
endowment, bequeathed by Christ himself at his* 
ascension, and committed to too trust of some in too 
nation’s behalf—committed to my trust, saith Taiil, 
in the name of the ministers—and wo look at the 
magistrate as custos utriusque tahulus, and so commit 
it to your trust, as our chief magistrate, to coivito- 
naiice and to propagate.” 

The “ pati-iai-cu of Independency,” when uttcruig 
these words,, greatly misunderstood his time. Inde¬ 
pendency, as a power in the state, ruling and sway¬ 
ing men’s minds by secular authority, was dead, and 
it was beyond the iiifluonco of any chief magistrate 
to countonance and to propagate it. But Ejiiswpacy 
and Prosbytoriauism were Jiktswiso dead, and already 
"toe waves of a now tide of humanity were closing in 
upon the ground which they bad filled. From out 
the tumult and conflict of opinions, dogmas, aiiil prin- 
ciplos,*all htiiving towaids the snri of truth, yet all 
obsouring it by the# mists of intolerance, there was 
springing, graiiually hut surely, the substance of a 
higher tiiitli,£ttither from churches but uoaror to God. 
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of litocatore, flciffiioo, and Art, from the Aooeuion of Jamei I., AS. 1603, to the Siaeolktion of tho '. 

Commonwealth, AO. 1660. x 


Times of civil war and doop social convulsions arc 
seldom periods in wliich writers, men of science,‘and 
artists, can hope to flourish; nevertlioloss, England 
has no brighter period in tho annals of her litoraturo, 
and pll that constitutes the higlier dovolonment of 
the spiritual fttcultieB^-than tho first luilf of tlio soven- 
toonth contuiy. No nation of whom record is had in 
history ever jircduoeJl onh gave to tho world at the 
same ©pooh three names loftier in tho realms of the 
mind than tho noble triumvirate of Sliakospeare, 
liacon, and Milton. The greatofb poet of all ages, arid 
the greatest philosopher of English race, expired 
within a decado-of eami<othor, and eight years l^fure 
ShpkoajKJai'o, eighteen before Bacon died, Milton was 
born. Shakes|vjare wroio neaily the whole of his 
, most sublime dramas—as far as ba^ ^soovered 
tlirougli tho obscurity that ^ surrounds everything 
connected with his meteor-like existence—after the 
accession of the Stuarts to tho English throne; 
Bacon’s chief career as author and philosopher fell 
onliiely within tho same period; and Miltcm eom- 
moifced his “ Taradiso Lost” before the edifice of the 
Commonwealth had crumbled into dush If England 
(lonld lay claim to nothing else than to have hecu the 
mother of these throe men within a generation, she 
would, on this ground alone, have a right to stojid 
foiomost among the nations of tho o.irth. 

Ilowm'er weak and cc^tomptible in other recocts, 
'le tM'o successors of Ebzal>eth 


I But tho grandeur of pootr^y such as this was rathibr 
thrown away upon tho British Solomon; and there is 
reason to believe that not long after heaping the 
unmeasurable honour upon the poet’s head, of send¬ 
ing him an''autograph letter, ho was very near casting 
him into prison for daringly presuming to play the 
part of a king on the stage. Certain dt is that 
Shakespeare did not remain in London for more than 
three years after the accession of James, preferring 
tho silenoo of tho hanks of tho Avon to the 
neighbourhood of a court and tlio worship of a 
monarch who could not he pleased’ without degrada^ 
tion, and not bo ijiflended without''danger. 


the tM'o successors of Etzalieth both imitated her in 
fostering literature in its various foms, though more. 
for the gratification of their owm vanity than for any 
higher purpose. Long before his coming to England, 
King James o^xhibited great partiality for dramatic 
porformanooB, and as early as tiro year 1589 tliere 
was a comjMiny of airiors, kno"^ as “his majesty's 
players,” at tho Scottish court. Ton years later the 
king licensed a company of comedians at Edinburgh, 
amidst the outcries of the stem Presbyterian ministers, 
who compelled the poor actors, when James made 
his way southward to his higher destination, to follow 
him on tho road. To judge from the various 
accounts of the revels, the dramas of “ Master William 
Shakespeare” were.in high estimation at the new; 
English coiJvt. From November, 1604, to March, 

J 605, not loss tham six of them were played before 
tho king at WhiteliEul; and it is roported ttot James, 
III token of his admiration of tho au^or, had the 
boundless condescension to write to nim a letter 
“with his own^ bai^.” Tho poet ^requited the 
courtesy, as is surmised, in a manner as only he could 
requite ih 1^ tho ^^pons picture of the line of 
Stuart kings in the vision of “iMaobeth 

“ Wliy do you show mo this?—A fourth ?—Start, oyes! 

* IVhat! Will file line stretch out to tho crack of doom ? 

^Another yet ?--tA seveuth ?—I’ll see no tnoro 1 ,,, 

And yet the ^hth appeam, who boars a glass ^ 

Wiiich shows me many moire,* And some I soo 
Tlj|t twofold ^slls and irohlo sceptres (any.” 



“snAKissPE abb's cuaik. 


While the dramatic works of Shakespeare have 
become the household preperty, not only of a®l tho 
En g lish -speaking races, but of tho nations of the 
civilised globe, another class, of his productions, tho 
sonnets and einall lyrical .noems, remained compara¬ 
tively unknown until mudoiu 4iflies. 'Jlio sonnets 
of Shakespeare, oneshundred and fifty-four in number, 
were ^t printed in 1609, by Thomas Thorpe, a 
bookseller, who’prefixed to the volume he issued a 
dedication of the most enigmatical character. It 
ran: “ To the only begetter of those ensuing sonnets, 
Mr. W. H., all happiness, and that etcenity promised 
by our ever-living poet, wisheth the well-wishing 
.adventurer in setting forth. T.-T.” Endlesg con¬ 
jectures hav« been made as to the person thus 
immortalised under the initials of “ Mr.^, H.;" but 
nothing approaobing to cert&inty; or even high 
probahuify, hat, ever been* discovered, thtgigh there 
il) littie doubt tjiat the poet’s own life was reflected 
in most, if not all of them. Like everything else that 
flowed from the pete of tie “bard of Avon,*^ the 
sonnets, are full of sublime beauty, as may, be seen 
from the lolltiwing fpeoimlns t— 

• ’v - . 

‘« »When to file Besaians of sweet silent thought 

1 BumsM Dp lenieuhtwaoo of things pasg 
I sigh {lie look of msiiy a thit^ I songhV 
AM with old woee new wail my dear time’s wssto:' 

••a 
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“Then can.f drown an eye, nnnswl to flow,^ 

Wet ineoiinM firiende hid in death's dateless nlg^t. 
And weeBSihash love's long-slnce-«uvsoll’d woe, •’ 
0 And moan the expeiue of many a vanish'd sight. 

“ Then can 1 grieve at grievances foregone. 

And heavily from \rae to woe tell o'er 
The sad account of fore-bemoaned moan, 

, •' Whittfi 1 new pay as if not paid before. 

. But if the while I think on thee, dear friend, 

s AUlossds &te restored, and sorrows end.” 


“ Oh how much more doth beauty beauteous seem, 
iW that sweet ornament which truth doth give I 
The rose boks &ir, but fairer wo it deem 
For that sweet odour which doth in it live. ^ 

“ The canker-blooms have full os dhep a dye, 

As the perfumed tincturo of the roses, 

Hang on such tliorns, and play ns wantonly 
When BUmmor’s breath their masked buds discloses; 

“ Bu^ for their virtue only is their show. 

They live unwoo’d and unrespectod fade; 

Db to themselves. Bweet rosea do not so; 

“ Of their sweet df^aids are sweetest odours mado; 

(j And BO of yon, hoauteous nwd lovely youth. 

When that shall'^o, my verso dis^ your troth." 

> " No longer mourn for me when I am dead, „ 

Than you shall hear the surly sullen bell 
Give wsroiim to tbiSwgrld, that I am fled 
From this vile World, with vilest worms to dwcil 1 
“Nay, if you roaS this line, remember not 
The hand that writ it: for I logre you so, 

^That I m your sweet thoughts would be forRo|, 
it thinking on me then should make you woe. 

” O if (I sa^ y»m look upon this verse. 

When 1 perhaps compounded am with clay. 

Do not so much as my })oor name rehearse; 

But lot yoitf love oven with ray life decay; 

Ticst the wise world should look into your moan, 

An4 mock you with mo atter 1 am gone.” • • 

• V-s- • • 

* * “ Then hate mo when thou wilt; if over, now; 

Wow wliUe tlie world is kent my deefls to cross, 

0 .lom with the spite of forftino, make me bow, 

• And do not drop in for an ufter-loss; ■ ^ • 

. “ All 1 do not, when my heart hath ’senpoa this sorrow, 

0 Oome in the rearward of a conquer d woo; 

^iive nut a windy niglit a rainy morrow. 

To linger out a purposed overthrow. 

“If thou wilt leave me, do not leave mo last, 

When other petty gridik have Bono their raito. 

But in the onset oomo; sp shall I taste ^ 

“ At first the veiy Woist of Fortune's might; 

And other strains of woo, whioh n^w seem woo, 

Uompored with loss of thee, will not seem so." 

In the smaller lyrics of Shakespeare,*one of the most 
remarkable features is the smoothness of verse, as in 
the song in “ ^uoh Ado About Nothing 

*' Sigh no mor*^ ladioa ^gh uowuire ; 

Men wora (kceiveni 'evA'; 

One foot in sea, and one on shore, « 

To one thing constant never: * 

• Then sigh not so, , 

Vat tet them go. 

And be you blitbs and bonny; « 

^kmver&ig all your sOnuds of wm • • 

fate. Hey nonny, nonny. * 

• “ Sing no more dittieSI sing ne more 

(N dumps so dull and heavy; s 

*The fraud of men wa% over so, 

^oe summer first waff lea^. 

Tfcn tigb not so,” &o. • ^ ^ 

Chamingly easy imd soft-flowing* likewise are the 
vlrsto in “ As Yon I^e It, * 

‘ -— --—=-s-nr- 


Ifnder ‘h® greon-woml boo * 

Who loves to lie with mo, * 

And tune his merry note 
Unio the sweet bird’s throat, 

Oomo hither, come hither, come hither i 
Hero sliali ho sco h 

No ene^y ^ 

But winter and rough weather. 

j ‘'-Who doth ambition shun. 

And bves to live t’ the sun; 

Beoting Wio food ho eats. 

Anil pleas'd with what ho gels, 
dome hither, come liitiier,’'4o. 

Tho second in the august trinmvirato of English 
writers and thinkers, Francis "Bacon, brought forth 
the greatest of his works a few years after Shakespeard 
had been laid in tl^o grave! fu'162?) ho gave to tho 
world his sti^endous system of philosophy called 
the “Novum Organum,”»coutimiauon of a previous 
publication entitled, ■*'Instauriition Scicntiarura,” or 
tho°]nstauration of tho Soionoos. In the preface to 
the (I'NoviMu Organum,” which was dedicated t<» 
King James, Bacon stated that ho had been engaged 
for thirty yoa:|w upon the work, "'so as I mode 
no haste;” adding, “^d the .reason that I have, 
published it now, s|iecially being iinporfect, is, to 
speak plainly, because T number my days, and would 
have it sav^.” The loading idea of Bacon's philo¬ 
sophy is expi-OHsed in the first ohaptor of the book, in 
which ho says, “ Man, who is the sei-vant and inter- 
protor of nature, can act and undorafatid no farther 
than he has, <|ither in operation or in contemplation, 
obsorvod of the method and order of nature.” Then, 
alluding to tho scant aid which tho useful arts had 
yet derived from soionce, and tlic. small improvement 
which science Lad received from its practical students, 
ho continues: “ But whence can arise such vagueness 
and sterility in all tho physical systems which'liavo 
hitherto existed in tho woild? ft is not certainly 
from anything in nature itKolf,»for tho stcadinoss and 
regularity of the law's by which it is govoined cloaily 
imu'k <1116111 out as objects of cortaib and precise 
knowledge. Neither^ can it arise from any want of 
abilfty in those who have pursued such inquiries, 
many of whom have boon men of tlie highest talent 
and genius in the ages in which they lived ; and it 
oan wieroforo arise from nothing else but tho per- 
versonesB and insufficiency of tho methods that have 
been pursued. Men have sought to make a world 
from their own conceptions, and to draw from their 
own min^ all tho materials which tliey employed; 
but if, instead of doing so, they had consiiifed expe¬ 
rience and observation, they would have had facts, and 
not opinions, to reason aliout* and might have 
ultimately arrived at the knowledge of the law's 
which govern tho matoiiul world,” In dosoribing 
the causes which are apt to lead reason astray in the 
search after knowledge,’BacoBi. dwglls, with a rare 
insigh^into tho workings of tho mind, upon the vast 
structures of prejudice heap$^ up by successive ages, 
-^hich, without figurativeness, he denominates “idols;” 
and then goes on to ekpound and exemplify his 
own method of phibsophioal inquiry, bound up «n 
tho pi^peept, “ to generalize slowly, ^ing from par- 
tioularsthings to those vh^ are btu one step more 
general, from those to others ot '•till creator extent, 

--^- 
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artd BO on to Bueh as aro nnivcr8%l." Tlie aotieve- 
monta of Bacon are lucidly summaaized by Ilemy 
Hallam. “ This wonderful man,” he say*, “ in sweep¬ 
ing round the champaign of universal scienco with his 
powerful gen«i8, found as littloto praise in the recent 
as in thoj^ncient methods of intjestigating tmth. He 
liked as little the empirical presumption of drawing 
conclusions from a pfirtial oxpcrienco, as*^ the sopliis- 
tical dogmatism which relied on unw^iTanfod a:!^ioms 
and verbal chicane. All, ho thought, was to be con¬ 
structed anew; tho investigation of foots, their 
arrangement for tho purposes of inquiry, and tho 
proo.»8S of eliciting from thorn tho required truth. 
And for this ho saw that, above all, a thorough 
purgation of thq mind if|!clf would be necessary, by 
pointing out its familiar otrors, their sources, and 
their remedies.” 

Among tho smaller works of Bacon, his “ Essays” 
met, during his lifetimo,{is well a.s subsequently, with 
tho greatest popularity. They aro the small coin of 
tho great philosophor’s»miud, or in his owf. wordsT, they 
“ (Some homo Ijs. men’s business and bosoms, for, like 
the late now halfiioncc, tho pieces aus sma’l and the 
' silver is go(Kl." One of the noblest of tliese essays is 
that bcaiing tho number sixteen, and entitled “Of 
Atheism.” “ I had mther believe,” it begins, “ all tho 
fables in the legend, and tho Talmud, and the Alcoran, 
than that this universal frame is witliout a mind; and, 
thca-efore, God never wrought iniracl’'' to convince 
atheism, because his ordinary works convince it. It 
is true, that a liltle philosophy inclineth man's mind 
to atheism, but depth in philosophy hrihgeth men's 
minds about to religion; for while the mind of man 
looketh ujxin second causes scattered, it may some¬ 
times rest in them, and go no further; but when it 
bchddeth tho chain of them confederate, and linked 
together, it must noeds'fly to Pjovidenco and Deity: 
nay, even that school which is most accused of 
atheism doth most domonstrato religion, that is, the 
school of Lcuv’ippns, and Democritus, and Epicurus j 
for it is a thousand times more credible tnkt four 
mutable elements, and ono immutable fiftli essence, 
tbxly and otomally placed, need no God, thab that an 
army of infinite small portions, or seeds unplaced, 
shfinld have produced this order and hoauty without 
a divino niaii»hal. The Scripture saitb, “ TM& fool 
, hath said in his heart, There is no Godit is not 
said, “ Tho tool hath thouglit in his heartso as he 
rather saith it by rote to himself, as that ho would 
have, than that he can thoroughly believe it, or bo 
persuaded ^ it; for none deny there is a God, but 
those for whom it maketh that there wore no God. 
It appeareth in nothing more, that atheism is rather 
in the lip than in'the heart of man, than by this, that 
atheists will ever bo talking of thatiheir opinion, as 
if they fainted in it within J;hemselves, and would bo 
glad to 1)0 streagtheAed by the consent of others; 
nay more, you shall have atheists strive to get 
disciples, as it favoth Vth other sects; and, whiqh 
is most of all, you shall have !if them that will suffer 
for atheism, and not recant; whereas, if they did 
Ijljjly think that there were no such thing as God, 
•why should thpy trouble themselves? EpltSdrus is 
charged, that he did but dissemble for his %Jedit's 
Bake, ■jvhen affirmed there were blessed natureB, 

“ ' i » ■ ■ ■ j- . r 


but such e.9 enjoyed, themselves without having 
respect to the government iof the world; ■v^herein 
they say he did temporize, though in soOret he though^ 
there was no God; but certainly he is traduced, for 
his words are noble and divine: “Non Doos vulgi 
nogare profonum; sed vulgi opin'tones Diis applicare 
profanum." Plato could have said no more; %jid 
although he had the confidence to dohy the admiuis^ 
trat.ion, he had not tho power to deny the nature. 
The Indians of the west have names for their par- 
•Ucular gods, though they have no name for God; as 
if the heathens should have had the names Jxipiter, 
Apollo, Mars, &o.,' but not the woid Dcus, which 
shows that oven, those barbarous people have tho 
notion, though they have not the latitude and extent 
of it; so that against atheists the vei'y savages take 
part with tho very subtlest philosophers,” 

Inferior in wealth of imagination and command of 
expression to Shakespeare, and below Bacon in range 
of thought and ]iowor ot analysio, yet still an authoi 
and a thinker of tho first magnitude, towering high 
on his own pedestal of glory, stands tho author of 
“Patodiso Lost.” John Milton, greatest of English 
jioets, by universal admission} next to Shakespeare, 
was borh in the city of London, on tho 9th of Decem¬ 
ber, 1608, the son of a scrivener, or notary. Of his 
earliest education. Milton himself says, in ono of his 
treatises, called “ the Reason of Gliureh Government,” 
published in 1641, “1 hiid from my first years, by 
tho ceaseless diligence and care of my folher, whom 
God recompense, been exercised to tho tongues and 
some sciences, as my age would suffer, by sundry 
mabte'i sandteachors, both athome and in +he sohools.” 
In 1625, when little more than sixteen, the pobtwont 
to Cambridge, wjiero, as ho records, “for seven yeals 
I studied tho leanxing and"arts wont to bC taxight, for 
from all vice, and appi'oved by all good men, even 
till having taken what they call the master's degree, 
and that with praise, I went home.” His original 
intention had been to enter tho church, but ltd now 
clianged his mind, and devoting himself to literature, 
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- mwos's HOUSK AT HOBTOS ^ 
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he went to^ivo for the next five yearsvwith his father, 
‘who had given up his city bu8ine,ea, and taken a 
house in thi quiet littlo village of Horton, in Buck- 
inghani^ite. “At my fathePa country rosidoneb," 
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Pollute with alnfiil blamet * 

The iaintly volf of maiden white to throw; 
Confounded, tlmt her Maker’s eyes 
Should look BO near npon her foul defotmidei. 

" But he, her feats to oemse, 

Sent down tile meek-ey'd Peace; 

She,brown’d with oliye green, earae softly sliding 
T>own through the turning sphere. 

His ready harbinger, < „ ■ 

Wifli turtle wing tbe amorous clouds dividing; 

And, waving wide her myrtlo wand,r ‘ « 

Sho strikes a universal peace tiirougb soa and land. 

“No war or battle’s sound, 
tyns heard tbe world around: 

The idle sjsmr aml,shield were high up hung; 

The hooked chariot stood 
UnsiAtn’d with hostile biogd; 

The fenmpet'spake not to the amjed tlirong; 

And kings sat still with awM eyo. 

As if they surely know tlieir^sov'reign lord was by. 

“ But peaceful was the night, ' 

Wherein the Prince of Bight , ^ 

His reign of peace upon tho earth began; 

The winda with wond^ whish *■ ' 

• Smoolhly’tho waters kiss’d. 

Whispering'new joys to tho mild Ocean, 

"Who now haih quite for^t ta mvo, ® ■'* 

While birds of colm^it brooding on ihe charmed wave. 

** Tho stars, with deep amaae, 

Stand fix’d in steadfast gaze. 

Bending one way their proeimw influence; 

And will not take their flight. 

For all tho morning light, 

• Or Lucifer that often warn’d them thence; 

But in their glimmering orbs did glow, 

Until their Lord himself bespoke, and bid^tltem go. 

" And, lliongh Iho shady gloom • 

Had given day her- room, 

Tho sun tiimsclf jritlilield his wonted spooil, 

And hid his head for slmmo. 

Ah his inferior flame * 

c The now-enlighton’d world no more should need; 

Ho saw a groater sun alfiKiar 

'fhan his bright throne, or burning axlotree, could Iwar. 

“The sliophcrds on life'lawn, « 

Or ere tho point of dawn. 

Sat simply chatting in a mstic row; i 

Full little thought they then 

That the mighty Pan * t 

Was kindly eomo to live with them below; *■ 
Perhaps their loves, or Use their sheep. 

Was all that did their silly thoughts so busy keep. 

“ Wlicn such mnsio sweet * 

Tlieir hearts and cars did greet. 

As never was by mortal flngct strook, 
IHvinely-warbled voice 
Answonng the stringed noise. 

As all tiieir souls in blisaftil rapture took: 

Tiie air, snch pleasure loath to lose, 

With thoWnd echoes still prolongs each heavenly close. 

“ Snch musio, ns ’tU (aid, 

Before was never, made. 

Bat when of old the sons of morning sung. 

While the Creator great U 

His eonstellaiioas set, 

A nd the welljbalans^ worfd on hinges bung, 

And cast the tiark feundalions deep, ‘ 

And bid weltering (vavee tlieir oozy channel keep. 

“ Eing out, ye wystal gphfews, ^ i 

On^lfless oflr human ears, 

If ye have power to touch onr senses so; 

•*•And let your Ml ver chime 
■ Move in nieMious ttme; s^- 

And let thd%ase of Heaven’s doi^ organ blow u 
And, with your ninefold harmony, 

M^e u^ful%eonoert to the img(^ gympbony. 
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** For, if suojh holy song * , 

Enwrap our fency long, 

Time will mn back, and fetch the age o^gold ( 

And tpeelcled Vanity '• ,, 

Will sicken soon and die. 

And leprous Sin will-melt froip earthly numld; * 

And Hell itself will pass away, „ , 

And leave her dolorous mansions to tlie poering^da^. 

“ Yea, Truth and Justice then, ... 

Will down return to men, ' 

Orb'd in a rainbow; and, like glories wearing, 

Mercy will Mt between, 

* 'Pi iron'd in oelosUal sheen, 

With -^iant feet tho tissued clouds down steering, 

And Hemn, as at soiiio festival, 

Will open wide tlie gates of her high polaco boll.’’ 

According to the mature Judgment of Hallam, the 


According to the mature Judgment of Hallam, the 
“ Hymn on tbe Nativity " is the “ finest ode in tho 
English language.” “A grandeur,”^ ho adds, “a 
simplicity, a breadth of manner,, an imagination at 
once elevated and restrained -by, the subject, reign 
throughout it.” Of Milton's |)oepis, in general, the 
same critic rem-'ifes, that “ they ore sustained at uu 
uniform pitch, wiih few blemishes of expression and 
soarce any feeblonoss' forming a striking contrast, in 
this respect, to all the cortemporaneous poetry, 
except pbrhaps that of Wallbr.” 

Among the minor writers of the ago, the last- 
named poet holds a Sigh position. Mmund Waller, 
boin at Colebrook, in Hertfordshire, in 1605, tho son 
of a gentleman of fortune, was first cousin to John 
Hampden, and a near relative thei’oforo of Cromwell, 
which family connection resulted in d.rawing him 
into political life at an early ago. He was elected 
a representfftivo to parlianjent for (he bqirough of 
Agtnondesham beforo he ■wiois sovontoen- years old, 
and at first, very naturally, was somewhat undecided 
in his views, claiming to ,bo a great frioitel of national 
J’reodom, yet af. (the same time fooling himself pbwer- *• 
fully drawn toWrds tho attractions of court life, and 
the gifts and honours at tho disposal of a smiling 
always ready to honour merit when allied toV good 
blood.” Waller continued a member of the House 
of Commons througiiout the reign of Charles I., and 
when the Lctog Parliament came to bo summoned, had . 
so far identified himself with »tlfb popular party, that 
he was appointed* by the majority to conduct the 
pioscoution against one of tho jndjjes who had 
esponsod tho 'cause of despotism in tho great <» 
ship-money trial. At the breaking out of tho 
civil war ho played a very dubious part between 
Boundheads and Cavaliers, assisting tbe former with 
his speeches and*thg latter with his pprse; and 


bo wi^ over by tho king to en^ge in.|i scheme for 
bis restoration, which had all* tho ajppmrancos of a' 
conspiracy. It was disobvored before and 

Waller, plaoeft before a military tribunal, was con¬ 
demned to death; but throngb the influence of his 
frimids the seutoncS was Commuted to bani|hm^i 
ioT li£s, an^pajmiebt of a finoof ten Ihousap^d pounds. 
After wandering nbott %ome time in the south of 
, France ant Switzerland, he settled 'at Paris, wbeni 
no soon became poted for the splendour of his esta¬ 
blishment, ^hicn became the resort or the and 
courtl^ ^ iho gay capital. He, in the meaan'hBe, 
• •• 
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wys fnli of activity as a poet; but his uerses brouKht 
him BO money, tho Samuel Simmonses of the day 
esteeming th%m ev§n less valuable than the produo- 
'tions of Milton. Having spent nearly the whole 
of his fortune, ho sought and obtained permission to 
return .to England? and in the spring of 1662 found 
amasyluift in the secluded house of his mother, at 
l^^stall, near Beaconsfield, Buckinghamshire. To 
make amends for the past, the poet, while here, 
addi-essod a panegyric to tho Lord Protector, coi|- 
sidered hy some the best of all his compositions. Tho 
first three verses of the address ran ^ 

“ While with a stnntg and yet a gentle hand 
You bridle fhetiun, and our hearts command, 

Protect us from ourselves, and from tho foe, 

Make us unite, and moke us conquer too. 

“ T.et partial spirits still aloud complain, 

Think themselves in^rd that they cannot reign, 

And own no liborty, but whore they may 
^ Without rontml upon thtiir fellows prey. 

, " Above tlie wti^es, as Neptune slyra’d his fiiee. 

To chide the winds, ami save the Twojan race? 

Ho has your Highuess, raised above tlio rest, ^ 

Storms of ttinbition tossing us repress'd.’’ • 

Flattering as wore the verses, there was no iinoerity 
in them. When tho Commonwealth had ^rishod. 
Waller wa.s quite tis ready to pay court to Chanes II. as 
he had been to fawn upon Oliver Cromwell; «.nd little 
more ftian a year after bewailing, in smooth rhymes, 

“ Tho death of the Ijord Protector,” he went forth to 
congratulate “the king upon his majesty's happy 
return.” This want of piinciplo little affected the 
fame of Waller among his contemporaries, who Jpoked 
\i]>on himdess as a politj^ifhn than as the * maker gnd 
^odcl of melodious verse.” His lyrios in particular 
vlbro cqnsid^ed as “ model,” and a Httlo 
jxiora,*' On Love ” achieved iftimense pppu- 
1)11 ity. It inaj' serve as a fair spocintcn 
of the higher dass of what has often heen 
desi^iatod as the “ Cavalier poetry ” of the 
age,^interpart in all respects o£ the lofty 
Puritan muse which found its c^jief repre¬ 
sentative in Milton. « 

“ Anger, in hasty^ovde or Sows, • 

Itself disohargea on our foes; 

And sorrow, too, finds some relief * « 

In teara which wait upon our gnef: 

• Ho ev’ry passion, hut fond love, * 

Unto its own redress docs move; 

But tliat alone the wretch inclijjes 

• To what prevents his own designs; 

Mokes him iHnient, and sigh, and weep, 

Disorder'd, tremble, fiiwn, and qjreej?; 

Postures which rsudci him despis'd, 

Where ho endeavours to be pris'd. , 

For women, bom to be eontroH’d. 

Stoop to tire forward #nd the bniif; 

Affect the IRughty and the proud, 

The gay, tho frolic, and ®e loud, • 

Who nrst the gen'rous steed oppm-t, f • 

Not kneeling did salute tho b(^t; 

But with high eoumgo, li&, and force, 

Aqiproeching, tam'd tn’ unruly horse.'J , 

The “ Cavalier poetry” wos^no^ however, always 
■oft and amorouit but could get ferocious at tiraos, as in 
the famous “ March of David Lesley,” given in Hogg’s*' 
“Jacobite Eelios of Scotland,” a strikifif piece of 
Boyalist literafure. It is a powoifal expression of 
vot. n. • - • 


the combined hatred and contempt of Charles’s noble 

adherents for tho humble defenders of tho Covenant. , 

• 

“ March, march, pinks of election! 

Why the devil don’t you march onw'atd in order f 
March, march, dogs of redemption. 

Ere the blue lionUSts come over the border. * 

You shall preach, yon ^nll pray, 

, Ynu shall teach night and day. 

You sliall prevail o'er the kirk gone a whonng. 

• Dandfin blood to the knees, 

Blood of God's enemies I 

The dttughtcni of Sootiand sluril sing you to snoring." 

Theology and moral philosophy naturally fiirmed 
a prominent feature in the literary activity of tho 
period. Nevertheless, i^o greaty distinguished 
writers, specially djfvoted to tlmse subjeots, appeared 
in either branch, and tlie field was left, more or less, 
to third and fourth-rate aoiithors. Among tho most 
noted of these was Jofemy l^ylor, who, while making 
hiipfiell the champion of fallen royalty and episcopacy 
dnriiag tho Commonwealth, v%s nevertheless a warm 
advocate for tolerance, the causd of which he argiTed 
eloquent!j in his “Liberty of ProJShesying,” pub¬ 
lished in 1647. Tho, woik wias composed, as he ^ 
himself relates, “ in Eidvorsity and want, without books 
or leisurebut it had tho offoot of bringing him a 
wife of some means, in a lady passing for tho illegiti¬ 
mate daughter of King Charles. I^n after Taylor 
published a “Life of Christ,’’ which became v^uy 
popular, and was followed by several works on 
devotion, including two tracts called “ Holy Living ” 
and “ Holy D;jing,” containing much asceticism, but 
fervent in spirit and noblo in aspiration, and over¬ 
flowing with human sympathy. Another writer, 
distinguished for his works oh practii ul piety, was 
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Joseph HaU, bishop, successively, of Exotor an;’ of 
Norwich, whose “ Art of Divine Meditation ” ai^ 
•“ ContOiyiilations ” very much resondple the pub¬ 
lications* of Jeremy Taylor, in florid style and 
fertility of illustration, as welliil ii profoso ex'mbitaon 
• • • * 9 0 * 
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of leaminij. Both authors achieVfed meat renown Spaine,” ICilj “Newos out of Gemany,” 1 & 3 *> 25 . 
amo^ then' eontemporaries, but the i^e of their “Good Newcs firom Florence,” 1614; “KowoS from 
writings was utterly ^tnmed and obscdred by that QuHck and Olevo,” 1615; and ‘hNeweH ft'om Italy,” 
of a single book published in the year 1649, a few 1617; bosides “Ncwos from Hull,” “Truths from 


days after th6 execution of Charles I., under the York,” “ Warranted Tidings- from Ireland,” and 
title of ^Eikon Basilike; or ^he I’ortraituro of his “ Special I’asBagos from several Plttces.” llie printed 
most sacred hlajesty in his Solitude and Suffering.” sheets w^ere eagerly perused by the jnul^tud^ And 
It consisted of a senes of prayers and raoSitations, in demand producing supply, they kept oh increasing in 
somewhat theatrical stylo, purj)Qrting to have lieen number, until almost every poreon of some edneatton 
drawn np by the late king, upon the leading troubles got into the habit of locking to them for mental food, 
of his reign. The royal authorship being universally It is illustrated in ono of the comedies of Ben Jonson, 
believed in, the work was eagerly perused by the multi- produced 1625, in which a gentleman is made to 
tilde, to the extent of passing through no less than say :— 

fifty editions in one year. The impression made by it " And here I have my seveiid rolls and files 

was so groat that mary ascribed to it the subsequent by *1“ abhabet; and all put up 

rostomtion of the Stuarts, the Halo thrown in the Under iheir heads. 

“ Eikon Basilike ” around the memory of “saintly By a natural development, on the demand getting more 
Charles ” reflecting upon thee very unsaintly brow and more settled, the supply Ijecame settled too, and 
of his son and sucoosstr.-. A vague rumour wa? cir- liefore long the iiregulaij news-iiamphlet shaped itself 
ciliated at the, time, that the wonderful book had into the regular nowsjiaper. '• 
spj-ung from the brain of ono of the leading episcopal The first puli^ioation of m r^ular series, of which 
divines; hut ncthing was known of its real origin till copies have come down to modern times, was ono, 
towards the year 1680, when the “laerry'monmch” luMed “The Weekly Newes,” the oldest known 
revealed to some of his boon companions tho fact tliat number of which bears the date of May 23, 1622. It 
it was tlie clover i>orformanoe of ono John Qauden, cliange^ its title several times, beccaning in turn “ The 
who had been for some yoass Ms clmplain, and whom Last Ncwos,” “ Timns Newes,” “ More Newes,” and 
he had elevated afterwaids to tho bistioprio of Exeter. “ The Npwos of this present Week,” but remaining 
Subsequent literary discoveries placed the question the same in substaiioe, distinguished throughout as 
of ® auden’s authorship beyond any manner of doubt, “ printed for Nathaniel Butter and William Shefford.” 
showing, as expressed in his own words, in a letter Nathaniel Butter, most enterprisiDg of all the “Newes” 
to Lord Clarendon, that the famous publication was fhmisliors of the period, as appears from many 
■' wholly and solely ” his own “ invofition, making, accounts, had to overcome no fow obstacles in osta 
and design.” Nevertheless, there still remained for blishifig th% now form of ii^ratiire with which his 
many generations if vast number of devout persons, jiafeo was connected. Besides the immense difficulty, 
adherents of the Stuart dynasty, who strenuously of procuring hi»ireports,ait a time when ^e squiceslif 
maintained that Uio pen of him whom they were intelligence were extraopdinarily scarce, ho li^id to, 
pleased to call “ Charles the Martyr ” produced tho^ cstand out agoihst tho preiiidioos of public men, and 
Kikon Basilike.” ^ the animosity of most of the authors of the day. Ben 

In connexion with all its other wealth of thought and Jonson described his customers as “ hunger iag“ and 
of notion, tho jjreat revolutionary period gave,wrth to thirsting after published pamphlets of news, sbt out 
n new species of literature, very insignificant .it first, every Saturday, but made all at home, and no syllable 
blit destined to assume in process of time the mest of tnith in ^hem, than which ihore cannot be a greater 
gigantic proportions. The reigns of James 1. and his disease in nature, nor scoln put^pjon the time.” The ‘ 
successor brought into life the great class of periodical great writer was particularly savage against the 
publications, narrators of contemporary history, and “ Times Newes,” ^ich he characterized as “ a weekly 
social and political guides, known by tho general cheat to draw,money ” for the benefit of Nathaniel 
name of newspapers. They sprang out of pamphlets Butter. * lie next breaks fortli;— 
and short printed report^ giving desenpUons of “See diveis men’s opinions I Unlosemo 

ovOnts that had happened either in England or abroad, Tho very printing of them raekes t^.m news, * 

demanded by public curiosity, the result of the growing ' Thnt have not the heart to believe «iy thing 

inteUigondb of tho masses. London printers brought print." 


demanded by public curiosity, the result of the growing ' That have not the heart to believe &y thing 
intelligondb of tho masses. London printers brought print." ^ 

out sheets, such as “ Laraotiteblo newes out of Mon-* •An enemy far more dangerous tlian the poets to poor 
mouthsMre, in ^ales, containing tho wonderfoll and Nathaniel Blitter and his oo-operators was the govern- 
foarfnll Account of the great Overflowi^ of the Waters menfc No sooner l&d the littio news slieets risen to 
of tho s.ud Conntye,” bearing date feO? ; “ Wcffull some degree of iroportanqp^ when they fell under tlie 
newes from the West^artes of England, of the bum- special supejrvision of tho executive, and^nsor^ or 
ing of Tivertob,” a quarto, with engravkag; and “licensers,” wfere appointed to prune, and, if neces- 
“ Strange npwes fnen Lancaster, containing an sary, annihilate apy llopr of litoraty activity that 
account of a prodidonh'Momiter bem in the townsWp (Plight hurt tho existing onder of things. During the 
of /kJdlington, in LancMhire, with two Bodies joyned first part of the reign ofjOhoi-les I., up to M140, these 


to^ne back,” headed, simply, April 13. Jn tho course funotioninies sup^resled evei^thing breathing liberal 
of a fow years the pamphlets assurnocl p moro* tOpinian, even when coming iii tho ®feliapo of foreign 
diffinite outwdird sliape, aa^wcll as form oF^tents, news; butau Gse eve of the assembling of -lio Long 
while tho taste for “Ncwos” spread from home to I’arliqment there took place a welcomerohange, yrljieh 
foreign olfuiflB, , There caii^ out “ Nowes fromc NftthanieA Butter notified to his patrons with much 


u 
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• litebatube, science, and abt. 


cNkerfulneas.. “Courteous reader,” ho Mdressod his 


jMuis apparent truth, abd in other things oftentimes so 
cros8o,‘and alter, which made us weary of |)rinting; 
bnii he hfuug vanished, and that office Mling n^h 
another, more understanding in these foraino affairs, 
and, as you will find, more candid, we are again, by 
the favour of his majesty and the state, resolved to ga 
on printing, if we shall find the world to mvo a better 
ocoeptation of them than of late, by tfeir weekly 
buying them.” At the breaking out of the civil war 
the news-sheets increased to an extraordinary degree, 
the contending factions on eiUier side belabouring each 
other with hard words at the same time that they 
were crossing swords. Most of the papers that now 
arose got tlio title oj “Mercury,” a word imported 
from Franco, which bad • its “ Mercure d’Etat,” 
* ercure Suisse,” afid “ Meroure Pm^is.” The great 
moss of these new periodical pubnSltions, Specially 
• those issued on the Cavalier side, were of tlie> n^t 
scurrilous kind, as expressed in the title of many of 
them, snob as the "MOTcwrius Bhadamanthus^ or chief 
judge of helltha“ Mercurius Volpone, or the Pox 
the “Morciirius'Diabolions;" «nd the “Mercurius 
Insanus Insanissimus." With the Totum»of more 
settled times, it became the necessary duty of govern¬ 
ment to stop this flood of low literature, and accord- 
ingly, in the autumn of 1647, the lords passed an 
ordinance prohibiting any person from “making, 
writing, printing, sollmg, publishing, &c^ any,book, 
sheet, or idieots of newstjfhatevor, ^oept the sam^he 
diccnia by both or either Imuso or parliament, with 
tfle name coauthor, printer, and Bcenser affixed." 

, 'I'he penalty imposed upon Aon-compjianoo with this 
l.iw was forty sliilliiigs for each contr#’ention on the* 
writer, and twenty on the printer, and these being 
BTinill far above tho capital owned by Uio distribu¬ 
tors of intelligence, the crawd of tlio “ Mercuries" 
died a natnial death. , 

The scientific progroSi of (ho age svhich saw 
‘Milton bom and SlA.lseig>oafo die vjis marked by two 
gi eat events, tho discovery of the ,circulation of the 
hiowi, by Dr. Harvey, and the invention of logarithms, 
Jay Lord Napier. William Harvey, a native of Polke- 
*stono, Kent, whore he was bora in 1678, was one of 
those notable men, few in each century, who strike out 
'now paths for t^e human mind, overthrowing ancient 
prejudices, and shedding light wlmre all was dark¬ 
ness before. It j emarked* by one of his bio¬ 

graphers, with as much truth as depth ^nd insight, * 
that “in relation to the physios of animal bodies 
llarvoy stands mrocise^ in the s?ime pewition as'dues 
Oopeniious to the physics qS the solar system; each of 
these greaf men in his own sphere gaijp fhe first mdes 
shock to prescription and authoiity, and kindled tho 
, torch that has since lightad soiaoce on her way in 
developing the system of ^e universe, and in elicit-* 
ing the laAm of life and organ^ati^.” At the time 
Harvey oduoated himself for his professionf England 
was far behind Italy and Pmnee in the practice of 
medicine, not poSsessing even a school few students, 
so 4hat the young native of Folkestone, eager in his 
search after knowledge, had to turn his st|ppi«to 


ancient Padua, whein professors 5f world-wide fame 
taught all the mysteries of the art. Betnming from 
thence, after a stay of five years, Harvey settled in 
London, and in 1609 was appointed physician to 
St. Jjartholomew’s h^pitol. Six years aftiw, in 1015, 
he was chosen lecturer on anatomy and siu'goiy to tho 
oollege^of fihysicians, and he then, for ilio first time, 
began to give oral expositions of his now views of 
the*aotion of t^e heart and the circular motion of tlio 
blood through all parts of the animal bod)'. Till this 
time, the liver was regarded as the origin of tho 
veins, which alone were believed to be the real Blood¬ 
vessels ; while the heart was Icwked upon as a sort of 
cistern, ejecting and taking blood expiration and 
inspiration, and th% arteries wefti regarded as channels 
for air, or “ vital spirits,’’ which, if containing blood, 
held it improperly, in accidental mixture. After lectur¬ 
ing on his great discovery ^r more than ten years, 
meeting with far more sceptics than boHevore, ho 
pnhlwhed it to the worlds in a • treatise called 
K Exorcitationos do raotu Cordis et Sanguinis,” printed , 
at Frank£;>Tt 1628. The book dedicated to 
King Charles, whoso phief physician Harvey had ' 
been for some years, and he is stated to have taken 
such an interest in thesnbject, as to engage personally 
in anatomical studios. Charles also furuislied Harvey 
from tho royal parks with the does he required in 
tho obseivations ho was pursuing ujxm another gsetit 
subject, tliat of generation, and otherwise liberally as¬ 
sisted him in hte investigations. Pull of gratitude, tlio 
medical philqpopher attached himself wannly to tho 
king at tho breaking out of the civil war, and was pre¬ 
sent at the battle of tolgehill. “ Daring the fight,” says 
tho old chronicler and antiquarian, John Aubrey, “ the 
prince [of Wales] and the linke of Yoi fc were com¬ 
mitted to his care, lie withdrew with thorn under a 
»hedge and road; but ho had not read veiy long, 
before a bullet of a great gun feM on the ground near 
him, which made him loinovo his istation.” The 
grand Struggle in which all England was engaged 
did not withdraw Haiyey from his studios, and in t he 
very •midst of tho surging hosts of Cavaliers and 
Itoundheads he kept on making scientific experiments. 
He followed the king to Oafoi^, taking care as before 
of tlie*royal offspring, but at the same time, as wit¬ 
nessed by Aubroj^, “ he had a hen set upon eggs for tho 
study of generation.” The result of these rcsoarchos 
appeared in a great work, summed up in its con¬ 
tents in the epigraph, “Omne animal ex ovo,” A 
few years after it had boon published, in tie summer 
of 1667, Harvey ended liis active life, his memory re¬ 
maining as “ one of tho imperishable beacons in the 
path of human progress.” • 

Labouring m a sphere far removed from that of tho 
discoverer of tne circulation of tho blood, yet equally 
eminent in opbning up ibw fields «f science, was 
John Napier, eighth baron of Merchiston, inventor of 
lomrithms, and greatfitt pun|,'Wthematician of tho 
a^. Born at Merchistbn castle, near Edinburgh, in 
1560, he early applied his mind to mathematics, 
combining with it, singularly enough, the study*pf 
'prophed^ He first came foiward assan author in 
1693, wrth a book called A plaine discovery of the 
whole Bovelation of St. John.” which^uired Jbigh 
fame, as the best and iflost s^ uomatie commenta^ on 
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the Apocalypse in existence; and th& was followed by 
several mathematical publications, and, 1614, by 
his groat book, “ Mirifioi Lc^arithmonim Oanonis 
descriptio." ^ho work caused unbounded surprise 
and delimit in the scientific world, as furnishing the 
means oT easily and rapidly iaaking computations 
which previously had been matters of enormous 
labour and difficulty, forming almost a barriejf to the 
progress of such branches of knowled^ as astronomy. 
One of the leading mathematicians of England, 
Henry Briggs, was so struck with admiration at the 
ideas levoaled by Lord Napier, tliat, though near 
upon sixty years of age, he resolved to undertake the 
arduous journey from London to Edinburgh, for the 
express purjwse bf so^ng flue author; and he did so to 
the great benefit of science*lii8 visit to Merchislon 
castle resulting in a valuablf.simplifioation of the new 
invention. The logarithms in Wapier’s original taltle 
were those now calledhyperbolic,” which axe of 
such a nature, vihat th#i rate at which t^o logarithm 
of'’a given number increases, as compared with th^ 
rate of growth 'i»f the number itsolfi is thej’ociprocal 
of that number, in,the course of thdir conversations 
Briggs remarked to Napier tlrat it would bo for more 
conveiiient for arithmetical purposes to have a deter¬ 
mined scale of logarithms, and that the logaj-ithms of 
the powers of 10 should he whole numbers, Napier 
replied that he had been thinking of an improvement 
of a similar kind; and this led to the invention, by 
consultation between the two learned philosophers, 
of the so-callod “ common logarithms,” in which the 
logarithm 10 is unity, lo the Engfish matltema- 
tician was left the^ honour of publishing, in 1617, 
the first volume of logai'itlimio tables constructed on 
this principle; and by^ singular coincidence, in the 
sami month, and almqpt the same day on which the 
book appealed, Lord Napier died, , 

\\ bile overflowing!.with mental activity, exalted in 
the noblest fenms of literature, and not neglectful of 
science, England, during its stormy revolutionary 
|)eriod, produced very little in the fine arts. The 
ago was too serious and solemn for the mere creation 
and display of thinp of beauty: there was no time to 
make pictures and 8tatuo% when battles had to bo 
fought, and no wish to build fine mansiune, and 
furnish tlicm with all the luxuries of industrial 
refinement, before the higher treasures, after which 
the mind was yearning, aim for which men joyfully 
u'out into dealn, had l<een obtained. At the coutt of 
pedantic JJjiraoB L there was no homo for true art, 
and although his son and sneoessor encouraged it 
with success at thetbeginning of his reign, assembUng* 
around him som^of its most distinguished representa¬ 
tives, the greatei part of the ora was ^o ^itated to 


allow these Mtempts to take root, yiotoriora Pi&i- 
tanisiii, in overthrowing ancient privil^e, folwhood, 
and superstition, overthrew likewse all th?it dung tq 
it, unwilling or unable to distinguish between S«|:t 
and artifice, and to separate the gold from the dross. 
Heaven-soaring and earth-de^isihg, the w^s of Pro- 
*te8tantiBm, fiercely earnest in all t]ieir d’me ^nd 
endeavours, protested a^inst everything connected 
with the pas^ and while casting off the faith that had 
some from Italy, oast also off its arts. All the works 
of embolli^ment of royal palaces and public buildings 
which Chaites had begun were put a stop to as soon 
as the Long Parliament had soizm the reins of power; 
and from that moment England ceased to bo an 
attractive home for the crowd of foieign artists that 
were basking in the sunshine of rayalty. It was a 
matter of regret in some respects, with bad results, 
among others, for industrial ai^d technical education 
in England, hut at the sf^e time an almost UGCOBsary 
consequence of, jhe intimate cAnneotion that h{i.u 
arisen Itetween the fine arts and absolutism, Bnbens, 
greatest of all the artists of tho period, hesitated uot< 
to lower his genius by engaging upon such an absurd 
subject qs tho apotheosis of ,)an^ I,, which ho painted 
against tho coiling of tho banquetuig house of White¬ 
hall, being paid SOttOZ. for tho woA; and the whole 
tribo of dninor craftsmen imitating his example, it 
was hut natural that they should come to bo considered 
mere soulless sei-vants of wealtli and power. There 
was no Shakespeare, disdaining even to honour the 
memory of great Elizabeth with his pen, among the 


class ^ no Milton, bidding defiance to tyi’ante, and 


^ cx . V — » - 

lifting up the mind from tltb ^ntemplationmf earthly 


to heavenly majeSty: but from Peter Paul ftubons^ 
down to tho most obscuri' hanger-on o^art, pothifig 
was seen but slavish (fbedienoe to authority aud, 
infinite greedoaftor wealth. It was this, as much as 
the inherent dislike of the religious reformers to vain 
pomp and luxury, whioh made art aud artist# de¬ 
spised in England for the period; and oxagger^d as 
was the antipathy for a time, the nation as a whole 
was no losef-by it. Pbr a tiJhe the people of England 
could well spare art, runifing.ajptopendous race after * 
things for above it! “ Methinks,” oned Milton, amidst 
the roar of tho surging tide, '• I see in my mind a noble 
and puissant nation rousing herself like a strong man 
alter sleep, and shaking her invincible looks: me-** 
thinks 1 see her as an eagle mewing her mighty 
youth, and kindling her undazzle^ eyes at the* 
full midday bcagis, purging and unsealing her 
long-abused eight ^ the fom^in itself of hea- 
•venly radiance, while tho whole noise of timorous 
birds, with those that love the twilight, ,fluttor about 
amazed,” * » „ * 
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IKDITSTEY AND COMI4T.RCE. 


CHAPTER V. 

8 w 

feCutcry ollndiutry and Commerce, from the Aooenio& of 7Aioe I., A.D. 1603, to the Simolution of the 

Commonwealth, AS. 1660. • • 


Thk epoch -which saw the nse of the CommonweaWh 
also witnessed the commencement of Endihnd’s great¬ 
ness in commerce and industry. If the fatal burthen 
wf despotism obstraoted the progress of the mind, it im¬ 
peded equally, if not more, the devolopmeut of material 
resources; and it was only when taken off that the 
country oould hope to make use of those immense 
advantages duo to a bounteous distribution of natural 
riches and an unriyaHod geographical position. The 
•truth, tlrnt no uayon ever* rose to commoroial and 
industrial gieatness undor the ftt^ers of jirbitrary 
rule, was stiikingly illustrated .before the eyes of the 
‘ world at tlie very moment when England be^a»its 
mighty struggle for ^eq^om. In power and riches 
Spain was then the foremost kingdom in the’civilizod 
world, gifted Ijy Provideneo with a magnificent 
climate and every other bounty of nature, ^inhabited 
by a nublo and energetio race, and jxjssessing, as 
proud appendage, colonies of such illimitable we^th 
as never country owned before. Yet all this availed 
nothing to Spain as long as the nightmare of kingly 
and priestly tyranny was hanging around her nock. 
Amidst Jhe huge streiim of treasiiresflo^vSig in 
upon her IVoin the leiRms west o# the Atlantic,*8lie 
*aauk in poverty; under a glorious gun, and on a soil 
fertilefooyolW imagination*2ier people were starving; 

' and *whilo other nations, north and .cast, went oq 
advancing, mote or less rapidly, to higher forms of 
civilization, she visibly tottered back into the night 
of till Middle Ages. In marvellous contrast to the 
picture thus offered by great'Spain, governed by 
an autocrat, was that Af littls Hollan^ under the 
. guide of republican institutions. Moi% neglected 
by nature than anf tiountry of "record in history, 
a mere strip of marsh laud, wmng from the sea 
with infinite pains, and which had to bo protected 
• against the enci-oaohmonts of the mighty ocean witli 
infinite patience and perseverance, she soemed to be 
> destitute of all the elements of wealth and greatness, 
possessing nothing to indicate that she would ever 
be regarded as an important m^mfier in the family of 
European states. Tot half a century of liberty waa < 
enough to lift poor little Holland to the vei-y first 
rank among ^e nations of the eivilised world, {uU of 
industry, of d^ulence, and of refinement, with mer- j 
chants tc^whom kings T»me as- suitq^ and with 
fleets tbuat covered the seas from p8le to pole. Tl& 
imitate the example of the citizens of tho United 
Pjpvinces was the materiaf task that stood before thg 
En^i^lish neople when engaging in tho grand revolt 
agunst ahsolutiam. * I 

Tlio task WSB very clearly appreciatda by thq 
tliinking men of the nation. Sir WaUer Biueigh, 
foramost leader of the j^ionoors of TEnglalid’s future 
material greatness, Imd it down with wonderful j^-e- 


cision early in the reign of James I, in a treatise 
entitled, “Observations concerning tho trodj^ and 
commerce of England witli the Dutch and other 
foreign nations." Tho paper was addressed to the 
insane tyrant, who, ns if in«row«rd, sent tho illustrious 
author to tho sciiffuld* Baleigh's treatise, which 
warmly advocated freedom of trade, has left to 
modem times by far*thf heat account of the state of 


informed James, “ and our tradoachiefly depends 
on threiF towtis there, Elbing, Konigsborg, and. 
Dantzig, but the Low Countries send thither about 
three thousand ships, trading into every city and 
port to-wn, vending tlioir commodities to exceeding 
profit, and lading their ships with plenty of their 
commodities, which they have twenty per coni, 
cheaper than wo. They send likewise into EraAco, 
Spain, Portugal, and Italy, alwut two thousand ships 
yearly with tlfose east country commodities, and wo 
none in that*ccmrse. They tiado into all cities and 
port towns of Prance, and wo chiefly to five or six. 
The Low Countries havo as man^ ships and vessels as 
eleven kingdoms of Ohristendoru Ijavo, let England bo 
one. They build every year near one thousand sliips, 
altliongh all their native commodities do not require 
one hundred ships to carry theijf away at once. Yet 
altbough we havo oil things of our own in ahuudanco 
for the increase of traffic, timber to btiild tfhips, and 
commodities of our own to lado about one thousand 
ship§ ai^ vessels at tonce, besides tho groat fishing, 
and as fast as they make tbeir voyages might relodu 
again, yet our ships and mariners decline, and traffic 
and i^orchants daily deoSy. For seventy years wo 
had a great trado to Bussia, and even about fourteen 
years ago we sent a store of goodly ships thither; 
but three years past we sent out four only, and last 

i roar hut two or three ships. Whereas tho llol- 
andors are now increased to thirty or forty' ships, 
each as largo os two of ours, chiefly Ihden with 
English cloth, herrings taken i^ our seas, English 
lead, and pewter made of our tin, besides other 
commodities, all which wo may* do hotter than 
thw." • 

Baleigh najurally wua cor^lled to refer with 
great caution to the reasons*^whidh had brought 
Englisli enterprise so low fs he pmnted it. To 


sneak of want of liberty to tite ijedant despot he was 
addressing, would have been immediately fatal to 
him; and he had to content himself to point to 
“ thos^gyeigners," the Dutch, were doing, as matters 


^ Iby eigners," the Di 
itijely unworthy of ] 


not eniijniy unwormy ot oonsideratioiR He informed 
James, in all humility, that monopolies suoli os those 
,which crushed the lifg oui of i ugli|h^rade awl in- 
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dastry, and were aeyertlxeleBsMng oaidtiplied by bis trade restriotjpns, import and export dufee^ and otb|it 
majesty from year to year, did not exist in tbe United bnrthens npon national activity and free intercenrso, 

‘ Provinces, and that this was one of tbe reasons kept on augmenting with fetal rapjdity,*till at last it 
enablmg Ibe Dutch “to draw mnltitiideB of merchants seemed as if England was fast approaching the* 
tolivoamongst'them, and thore% enrich themselves.’* material condition of Spain. "Whatever persona were i 
As another important cause of the growth of foreign, able and willing to bribe the temporary fevoiu'ites of 
’ and the decay of English commerce, he ventured to tho imbecile monarch, were sure to obfein any 
hint that his majesty had committed ah error in monopolies which they deemed would lead to thp 
burthening merchandise that was Rowing in and put making of their own fortunes, altliough they^might be 
of the country with heavy duties and impositions, totally destructive of the public interest. To a small 
inasmuch as trade, not only in Holland but likewise o8mpany of merchant adventurers of Exeter, James 
in F^ce, appeared to floiiiish “ by the lowness of granted thtfiixclusive privUego, in reference to their 
the customs of those foreign nations.” “The people of follow-citizens, of trading with France; while upon 
the Netherlands," said Baleigh, “ imposed scarcely any another corporation he conferred the sweeping mono- 
tolls whatever, and eecn in France aU nations may poly of acting as sole merchants within the important 
freely buy and. sell, there being p&rts free of custom town of Southampton, all individuals not belonging 
twice or thrice in the year, besides that at Koohelle, to the gnild being strictly forbidden either to buy or 
in Brittany^ which is free' ofeoustom all the year sell anything there. There was scarcely an article 
round. Also in Denmaife they freely buy and |oll, of general use, either produced*" home or coming 
excepting between Bartholomewtide and Michaelmas, from abroad, the sale and*' distribiji,tion of which had' 
Thg Hanse .Towns imifete the Dutch in**their *wiso not been„made o|A to some hanger-on at court, whb 
regulations, andjhey also abound in riches and alf taxed it for his pers 9 nal benefit, in addition to any 
manner of merchandize, have plenty«of mftoey, and imposf his majesty might choose to levy thereon, 
‘.are strong in shippihgand mariners, some of their The few parliaments which lyero called (ogother 
towns having near one thousand sail of ships. The while th^misorahle reign of James pasted made great 
Dutch and other petty states altogether engross the but vain efforts to stop the evil, thei^ labours in Ibis 
transportation of the merchandize of France, Spain, respect being invariably counteracted by the shrewd 
Portugal, Italy, Turkey, tuid the East and "West courtiers interested in the monopoly system, who 
Indies, dl which they carry to Denmark, Sweden, induced their master, whenever tlio clamour al)Out 
Poland, and other northern parts, and bring back the any particular subject became very loud, to lighten 
bulky commodities of the northern regiora into the the weight thereon, hut, to oompensato himself and 
said southem countries. Yet is England better situated them for the loss, to put it threefold upon other 
than Holland for a general storehouse as aforesaid, ariicledl "When, in 1621, earaost j>otition had 
No sooner doth a d<torth happen, of wine, fish, com, heed sent in by the House of Commons for <he‘aboli- 
and other merchandize, in England, than forthwith tion, on the grotuid of illegality, of “ tJio mtonts of * 
the Embdenens, HambJfrghors, out of their store- gold afid silver tliread, saf inns and alohouSes, of 
bouses, lade fifty or ^ hundred ships, or more, Ijorso-meat, st^yfeh, car^, tobaoco-pipcs, salt, tfain- 
(lisporaing themstivos^ round about tliis kingdom, and *oil,” and a number of other articles, the king 
carrying away great‘store of coin and wealth, thus solemnly declared that ho would “strike them«all 
cutting down 6nr merchants, and decaying onf navi- dead but in the end the “ striking dead ” wa%con- 
galion, not with their natured commodities, hut with fined to three monopolies, and these, too, soon came to 
those of other countries, Amstordam is ne'ger Tjjith- life again. Under sutih a government, it was loss a 
out seven hundred thousand quarters of com, besides wonder that^^trade and in&stry di^ not flouiish, but 
■what is daily used, though none of it bo of the that they did live At ail. * *" 
growth of the country; and a dearth of only one Though small as oomparod with the commeice of 
year, in England, Franco, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, the Netlierland^ and very far below wlwt it might 
^ js justly observed to enrich Holland for seven years have been if not broken by despotism, tho trade of < 
after.’’ Baleigh conoludos, feeling his way more and England with foreign mations was yet of considerable 
more to the point he wished to impress upon the value towards tho middle of tho reign of James 1. 
British Solomon, “Tliat unless there a scarcity, or According to tho statement of EdwaiwMisselden, an 
high pricee^all merchants avoid tbe parts where great eminent merchant,who published a book entitled 
impositions are on merohdndize, which places are ‘the “ Circle of Commerce,” the t^tal exports of the 
usually slenderly snipped, ill-served, and at dear kingdom in the year 1613, or, as given by the author, 
rates, often in sc&roity, and in want of employment "hetvsaen Christmas 1612 at|d Ohristpias 1613,” 
for their people. Whereas the low dutlbsofthe wise were of the estimated ■woi^ 2,09d!640Z. 11s. 8d., 
states heforenamed draw ajl trafSo unto them, and while the tot%^ imports amolinted to 2,141^511. 10*. 
tlie great libertjf allowed to strangers make® a con- jM chief articled^ of export, woollen goods, tin, lead, 
timial mart.”, , and pewter, are mentioned, while among impwted 

The wise counsels of lialei^ were utterly throwp iperohandize are dislinraisned, woven sil&, “ "Venule 
away upon the worthless king to whom they were ^d and silver stuffs/’ Spanish wines, a{id linen 
tnn^ered. James not only did nothing to lessen the fabrios, amiunt* of customs duties levied by 

hoSvy weight of opprossKm under which the «1ihe king on these exports and immrteis set down at 
oommerce and ftdustry of the country were a^Baying, 148,0751. ^A.8<i.*the former producing nearly two- 
bnt did all he could to inoreaso it to the utmost thirds pf tnis sum, thus pressing in a .most unwjso 
exteni DiMifig ^he whole of |;is reign, m<mo{)oIieB, ^roof^ner upon the development, of the natural re- 
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As tt tft^uUr \ conmm^im. \U mi spkos wo impoiidL*\(ttt 

that Undon paid nearly thnoe the amount to year [t614;\ ‘ to the valno of 218,1)001.. Wee indtoix 


London, in the yoat 1613, in export duties 61,3221. which should bo added the king*# customs, and 
16«. !d., and in import duties 48,2601. le. !)d., tanking also tho omploymoiy; given to Hhii« ani marinors.” 
»total W li>9,6721. 18g. 4d. At the whole of tlje The author of tho “iSfeuco of Trade” next summed 
Jpther dipping places, the sums collected amounted up th# vahio of tho exports of the East TtiJm C^m- 
to 25,4711. 19s. 7d. for exports, and 13,0301. i>s. 9d. p^ytransad^ons for tho year 1614. “ In bays, kersies, 
for imports, or altc^ethor to only 38,6021. 9g. 4<i. and broad oloths,*’ he says, “to tho kingdom’s best 
Tho cause of this extraoidinary superiority of Londbn advantage, 14,0001.; lead, iron, and foreign mer- 
cver Ao rest of tho kingdom, was tlj^ nearly the chaudiao, 10,0001.; ready money in all the ships, and 
whole trade of England, or at least tlio most vahiable which wi« less than is allowed by tho clftnters, 
jiart of it, was carried on by a few great mercantile, 12,0001., which makes a total of 86,0001. Besides 
associations, at the head of which stood tho East this, their shipping and furnUuro ^ost the company, 
India Company, dating its charter from Queen in fitting out, 34,00Oj., and for victuals and other 
Elizabeth, and the Levant, or Turkey Company, extraordinary charges, 30,0001., being altogether 
started in the first year's of the reign of James; and ,100,0001.” Kefeni|jg jigain to his statement that iJio 
that those, hayinacstahlished their seat in the capital, ntrtion, through the mstrunjentality of his coiporatioii, 
* attr-aoted to it tpe mass *of merchandize sent to or was saving annually 70,0001. in tho cost of spices, 
Thought from foreigir nations. IfljpBe gre^t oorjjora- 8irfDud]o;f went closer int(> tho nfetter of tho sale 
tions, though they did much ^wards fostering com- of this description of merchandize “ Besides •cin- 
merce when in its infancy, nevertheless often iibpeded namon,’l>he v«rites, “ the company compute that we 
it not a little by t]jo jipholding of tbou* exclusive annually consume, at .home, the following quantitio# 
privileges, as well as by their novor-ondii% quarrels of spices, viz., of pepjrer, formerly Sa., now but 2». 
and jealousies. , The East India and the Levant Cora- per pound, 450,000 pounds weight; of cloves, 60,000, 
pany, in particular, allowed their rivalry to drive them of mace, 16,000, and of nutmegs, 100,000 pounds 
constantly into acts against their own, no less than weight, being a total of 616,000 jiounds weight.” 
against the national interest, owing to the ill-defined No mention is made of tea, which article, therefore, 
chai-acter of thoir respective monopolies. If was one was probably not yet an item of any note in tho 
of the many bad results, and not the least immaterial, company’s inffports. 

springing out of tho unwise interference with the The anhnpmous autlior of “Tho Trmlo’s Increase” 
natural,dovelopment ofctrade. • • replied to Sir Dudley Digges’ work, iu a new 

Inf the course of fife disputes between tho twerlead- pamphlet, which furnished some very notable par¬ 
king mercantile associations of tho seign of James, an tioulars about tho general commerce of England 
aotivh paj€r warfare was*earned on, which led to tho “We trade,” he says, “t(f Naples, Cionoa, Lqghorn, 
pnBlioation of many interesting deft^ls regarding t]io Mai-seilles, and Malaga, \rith only twenty ships, 
tiado of England during that period. Among othenS chiefly with herrings; and thirty sail luoi-e, laden 
a at^all pamphlet, call^ “ The Trade’s Increase,” by with pipe staves, from Irolahd. To Portugal and 
an «non;^ious writer, was published in 1615, in the Andalusia wo send twenty ships f*r wyies, sugar, 
interest of the Levant Company, accusing their rivals fruit,*and West India drugs. To Bouideaux, wo send 
of tho attempt to engi^ss thoVhole foreign oommerco sixiy ships and liaiks for wines. ’J'o Hamburg and 
of the counti'y, ^hioh led to a long rejbinder by one Miadeltiurgb, thirty-five ships are sent by our Mor- 
of tho most ominlhf political writers of the day, chant Adventurers’ Comjjany. To Duntzig and 
Sir Dudley Digge^ a partner* iu the East India Konigslrerg wo send yearly about thirty ships, viz, 
corporation, and kinsman of tho chief governor, six worn London, six from Ipswich, and tho rest 
Sir 'Thomas Smith. To contradict Iho assertion that from Hull, Lynn, and Newcastle; but tho I)ulcli« 
the merchants of tlio East India Company were send many more. To Norway wo send not above 
expanding their transactions at a rate dangerous to five ships, and the Duteh above forty, and great ships 
tho interostk* of other “ advenfurors," Sir Dudley too.” All this the author thinks disconragiug, and 
furaished in his teok, which Jie^lled “'The Defonoo ho dwells with satisfaction only upQ« a special 
of Trade," tfio exwt statistics of the association. JJa branch of national and intomalional tralfic, newly 
began by giving a list of all the ships jftssessod by the risen, that in coals. “ Our Newcastle coal tradoj' 
company from tii©#beginning till tho yeay 1616, ho writes, " employs four hundretk sails of ships, viz., 
numbering twenty-four, pf which he statM l^r had two hundred for supplying of London, and two 
been lost, while twenty'wore still in*^e; the largest hundred more for tho rest of England. And besides 
of tlrem of one thousand one hundred tons burthen, ftie our o^ ships, hither, oven textile mine’s mouth, come 
next of one thousand and sixty, another of nine all our neighbouring nations with ^eir ships con- 
hundred, another of eight hnneflrod, and the rest frgm tinuoUy, employing wioir oWn shipping and mariners, 
six hu»dred down to one hundr^ and fifty tons. doubt not whethet, if they had such a treasure 
Sir Dudl^ then wont oti:»“Ckir East India Com- themselves, they would not employ their ownship- 
pany’s grMtflst stock [value of goods ffnd treasijrp pina^lely (herein. The Eremm sail ^i1hV*m 
exports^ in anyrme year was but 86,0001., and yet whote^toete of fifty sail together, #erving all thoir 
yio nation .saves annually 70,000i. in %e prices of ports *of Pioai'dy, Norilla^y, and Brittany, oven as 


pe^r, clovos, ma^, and nutmegs, merely lor homg I far as Bochelle and Bouixle.ii x. .^d^the |itips 
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Bremen, Eiubden, Hollemd, and Zeale^d, supply those 
of Flanders, whose shipping is not groaC witih onr 
‘coals.” Then he goes on to fisheries. “ Onr Iceland 
fishery,” we learn, “employs one hundred and twenty 
ships and barl^ of our own. The Newfoundland 
fishery haa one hundred and 6ij(,ty small ships,- and 
our Greenland whale fishery, fourteen ships. Yet 
all our fisheries are nothing to those of oUier,coun¬ 
tries, and it would ho well to help, them on, hy 
reason of the immense profit of tlw? Dutch fiom their 
fishoiy', in which have been numbered, in sight, two 
thousand sail of busses, emploj ing thirty-seven thou¬ 
sand fishermen, going out to sea at once.” I’he figures 
here given seem very large, but their truth is amply 
confirmed by the ^ninijto investigation of Sjr Walter 
Raleigh, and in turn, ny the statements of John De 
Witt, Grand Pensionary of the United Provinces, 
who, in a book called “ Tho- Interest of Holland,", 
•luoted Sir Walter as th<j best authority on Dutch 
industry and trade, especially the fisheries. * 

“ The greatest fisliin^ that over was ‘-known in 
the'world,” says Raleigh, “is upon the coasts of« 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, but thg greai fisliory 
'there is carried on by- the Low Countries, and other 
potty states, whorewitli they serve themselves and 
all Christendom. Into four towns on the Baltic, 
viz., Konigsberg, Elbing, Stettin, and Dantzic, there 
are carried and vended in a year between thirty and 
fort]( thousand lasts of herrings, which, being sold 
but at fifteen, or sixteen pounds the last, is about six 
hundreds and twenty thousand pounds; -and we send 
none thither. To Dmimark, Norway, Sweden, and 
the ports of Riga, Revel, Narva, and other po^ of 
Livonia, there are carried by the Dutch and vended 
above ten thousand lasts of herrings, woilh one hun¬ 
dred ^d seventy thousand pounds; and we send 
none at all to those oountrios. The llollauders send 
into Russia near one thousand five hundred lasts of 
herrings, sold at abouf' thirty shillings per barrel, oi 
at twenty-seven thousand pounds; and wo send 
thither only about twenty or thirty lasts. * To 
Staden, Hamburgh, Bremen, andJSmbden, are carried 
and vended of &h and herrings about six tlfous&id 
lasts, sold at about one hundred thousand potmds ; 
and wo none at all. To Cloves and Juliers, up the 
Rhine to Cologne, and Frankfort on the Main, am so 
<ovor all Germany, are carried and vended, of fish 
and herrings, near twenty-two thousand lasts, sold 
at twenty pounds per last, or at four hundred and 
forty thousand pounds; and we send none. Up the 
river MeusotAo Maestrecht, and Liege, and to Venloo, 
Zutpheu, Deventer, Campen,’ Swoll, and other towns, 
are sent about sevod thousand lasts of herrings, at 
twenty munds per last, or at one hundred and forty 
thousand pounds; and we send none {^t all. To 
Guolderland, Artois, Hainai|lt, Brabant, Flanders, 
Antwerp, and npdho Soheld^all over thd Archduke’s 
oountries, are carried and vended between eight and 
nine thousatid *laBts, at ^hteen pounds per last, or 
at one hundred and sixty-two fiiousand pounds; and*' 
we send none, llie Hollsmders, and others, carry 
off*tf all sorts of herrings, to Rouen alone, in one 
year, besides othfr parts of Franoe, about fivt^'^ou- 
sand lasts, at one hundred thousand pounds^ and 
we notone hundred lasts." Summing up the dif- 
” * * • • 


feinnt iteuri here enumerated, Sir Wdltor Raleigh 
arrives at the "fact that the fishermen of the U^t^ 
Provinces carry away from the coast ofothe British 
Isles, “greatest fishing ground thtft ever was known 
in the world,” not loss than one million and three 
quarter pounds sterling worth of produce every yew, 
“^Surely,” he finishes by exclaiming, “ the strewn 
necessary to be turned to the good of this kingdom; 
to whoso sea coasts alone God hath sent these great 
blessings, and immense riches for us to take. And 
thfct any nation should oariy away out of this king¬ 
dom yearly great masses of money, for fish taken jn 
our seas, and^sold again by them to us, must needs 
bo a great dishonour to our nation, and hindrance to 
this realm.” 

All the suggestions mado, by Raleigb and other 
writers, to expand English commerce by taking 
off its fetters, wore systematically disregarded by 
James L, and his rule, from tho>first to tlie last day 
of bis reign, was marked -by a poRoy of restriction , 
constantly growiiw^’n intensity. iRrery year brought!# 
forth now edicts nonfeiring monopolies and special 
privileges upon favouibd individual, and hampering, 
if not destroying, branches of national industry; 
while, wbeu not so engagod!^ tOe king managed to 
acoumplish the same end under thff endeavour, real 
or pretended, of fostering the nation’s welfare. Jn 
1622, throe years before his death, he prohibited the 
exportation of all gold and silver, whether in coin, 
plate, jeweliy, bullion, or any other shape, and at 
the same time restricted the manufacture of the 
precious metals, on the ground that their use on- 
I courage# luxiyy. The same year a pr oclam ation was 
mad^ forbidding thp wear *• * • 

of too costly garments; no , 

persons were allowed to • * 

dress in cloth of gold or * » 

rilVer, nor havffgold and JP' ^ 

silver laoe on their deaths, f a 

nor velvets, sattins, or ^ * 

other silk stuffs,” except 
noblemen, privy coi^n- ^ 
cillors, and mother high ^ 
officials, and person^ pos- * • 

sossing an annual ipcomo 
of six thousand moi'ks, or 
about three hundred and ' | 

fifty pounds sterling. The ^ j 

hwTest of 1(522 haviflg 

been bad, and being follow- M • 'i BP 

ed by g^t dearness of 

yiotuals in London, fiie (I 

Sntish Solomon, towards M Vk '^'3 H 

theendof the year, sent his 

oommaffds to the whole of^H^lBVL^^p 

tlie lords spiritual and tern- 

pcwal, and all*gfntlemen 

owning estates, to leave oentlewomas—jaum 1 . 

the capital forthwith# and a 
spflnd the Christmas in their several country houses,- 
there to’ keep open ^blq, » which is now tMb more 
needful as tliM u a nme of soaroity and dearth.” In 
a‘^«econd proolamation, equally imprinted with royal 
wisdom, Jamnli ordered all those he had driven from 
London <ino| only to rmnain at their oountiy seats 
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“yn the said Christmas time,” but aftvwards, until 
his fiitther oleasure bo known. Widows and l^ies 
“ of distiuctmn ” were also included in this decree, 
and lords and gentlemen, compelled by business to 
go to the capital, weiie ordered to leave their families 
whind, so that fobd might bo cheapened. However, 
yKituals Vefusod to go down in price, and therefore 
the king, at the commencement of 1623, issued a 
fresh decree, in the manner and style of the former 
ones, stiicHy prohibiting all his subjects from eatii^ 
flesh in Lent', or on " fish days,” because there was 
not moat enough “for tho maintenauoe«^f the navy 
and shipping, a principal strength of this island,” 
and also “mr tlie sparing and increasing of flesh 
victuals.” Next., James fixed the price of the chief 
articles of food; then interdicted once more the 
export of gold and silver, in whatever form; and after 
that fixed tho rate of interest, which had been gene¬ 
rally twelve or fifteen pei; cent., at eight per cent. 
*Tho last edict relating to commerce passed by James, 
issued but a few weeks before his mmth, was against 
the importation of tobacco fiom any part pf the 
world except from tho newly-settled coloniorf of 
Virginia and the Bermudas, or Somers’, Islands. 

“ Whereas,” decr'^od his majesty, “We have, upon 
all occasions, made known Oiw dislike of tho use of 
tobacco in general, as tending to the corruption both 
of the health and manners of our people ; neverthe¬ 
less, because We have been often and earnestly im¬ 
portuned by many of Our loving sabjects, planters 
and adventurers in Virginia and the Somor Isles, 
Unit, as these colonies are yet but in their infancy, 
and cannot be brought ,t(? maturity unlesS Wo will bo 
> pleaso'd, for a time, to tfdorale unt<fthem the planling 
2nd v^din^ the tobacco pf their own growth; We 
have condescended to their desires, ^nd do theiefore 
• herelby strictly prohibit the importetion of any tc-, 
bacco from boyond sea, or from Scotland, into Eng¬ 
land and Ireland, other than from our colonies before 
nam^, and, moreover. We strictly prohibit the plant¬ 
ing of any tobacoo, either in ^England or Ireland,” 
Tlio sense that diota^bd this last of^is deeroes 
cliaiactorizod tht*^ yljole' arbitrary legislation of 
James. He put a barrier to a great biuuob of trade, 
fiist, to please himself, and, secondly, to please some 
“ importunate ” individuals. The tijaffio inr tobacco 
’ was made a monopoly in order that Virginian 
planters might make fortunes, and, still more, be¬ 
cause of “ Our^disliko of tlid use of tobacco.” 

Ihe commercial policy of Chi^-los differed not in 
the least from th;|f of his pivdecessur, but in part 
ojmost outdid it in irrationality, l^any of the* 
deoreesof Ghai les, interfering with trade and setting up 
mono^lies, Wfp'o, evOh in form,"mere copies of milar 
ones issued by James; %*fact quaintly explained by 
Adam ASderson, in his “ Ongiit Commerce,” ^ 
the remark that, “the son was so much a tran¬ 
script of the father tha1;,we igust not wonder at 
them proelamationB having so great a resemblance*” 
HoweveF, “transcript” as ^he sewnd Stuart king of 
England was of tiie first, there was, ne^iertbeleBS, a 
great dissimilitude between them in some resp^ts,* 
and in none mo^ so than in that Hie f^er desired 
psAoe above «U things, and the son showed constant 
readiness to rush into war, wbetlier wRh forugni 
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nations or with "his own subjooto. It was curiously 
oliaracteristie of the two reigns, that while the Ib% 
moroantile ^ict of James concerned itself with the 
use of tobacco, tho first of Charles Jiad roferenco to 
the making of gunpowder. In the ftprins of 1625, 
almost immcdiately^fter his accession, tho king sent 
forth a strange proclamation, “ for the maintenance 
and itiorease of we saltpetre mines of England, and 
for> the necessary and important mauutacturo of 
gunpowder,” proscribing under high penalties all 
details to ^ observed in the manufacture and sjilo of 
the two articles. “ Our realm,” his majesty noticed 
and commanded, “naturally yitlds sufiioient mines of 
saltpetre, without dejiending on foreign parts: wheio- 
foie, for’the future, no dovc-houao shall bo paved 
with stone, bricks,’nor boards, lime, sand, nor giuvel, 
nor any other thing whgreby tho growth or increase 
c?f the mine of saltpotro may bo hindered, or impaired; 
bull the proprietors shall Suffer tho floor or ground 
thorjjof, as qlso all stables whfsre hordes stand, to lye 
pp'en with good and mellow earth, apt to baeed 
increase of the said mine of saltpetre; and lot none 
hinder ai?d dody any saltpetre-igian, lawfully deputed, 
thereto, from digging, taking, or working any ground 
which by commission may bo taken and wrought for 
salfpetre. Neither shall any constable, or other 
officer, neglect to fiirnish any snob saltpetre-men 
with convenient" carriages, that tho king’s soivico 
suffer not. None shall bribe any saltpetre-man’ for 
tho sparing ^nd forbearing any ground fit to bo 
wrought for saltpetre. All dove-housos and other 
places digged for saltpetre, niUht, when tho oai-th 
thereof is wrought over, be Iqid smooth again, as 
iKjfore. And no saltjietre shall he exportod, neitlior 
bo sold at home to any but |he king’s powder-maker, 
who shall not receive for any powder sold by hAn, to 
any of the king’s subjects, above ton pence per pound 
weight.” Thus, to get the chifjf material of war, tho 
king seemed to roly mainly upon doves, the emblems 
of peace. 

llowever, the doves, after all, did not answer his 
majosly’s expectations. Eighteen months after tho 
issue of his first decree about gunpowder, Charles 
pnblishod a second, revoking all, or nearly all, that 
he had ordered before. It was said in the new 
proclamation “that the practice of making saltwtro 
m England, by digging up the floors of dwelling- * 
houses, dove-honses, stables, and other inhabited 
places, tends tw much to tho grievance of tho king’s 
subjects, and that, notwitlistanding all J;he trouble 
and charge attending this method, tho uudoi lakers 
cannot furnish this realm with o»o thiid part of the 
saltpetre requisite, especially in ^e of war, when 
most wauto(l, as the earth of itsmf is not able to 
engender the matter whereof saltpetre is mado in 
many years, without thdw aid of ar^cial means fur 
enriohifig C.e etfrth; and yet tho necessity of the 
present times requires so mwh to be made as would 
•0 impoverish the e^rth tnat in a short time wo 


should be utterly destitute of that inestimable 
treasure. Whereupon Sir John Brooke and Th«^>as 
RussdlL^vo proposed to ns to make such quantities 
of sal^tre as our rea]jns shall wlht, and also to 
supply foreign nations therevritl. by ^new invention 
of t^ir ovm, of which they have gvrofi dsmonrfrative 
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proof, anil for which we have already granted -them 
m exclubive patent. And as these patentees now 
Vant nothing but leave to oolloot a sufficient quantity 
of urine for thgir mid manufacture of saltpetre, at 
their o^ charge, the king therefore commands all 
his subject# in London and Westminster, neai* to the 
phmo whore the said patentees have already erected a 
work for the making of saltpetre, tliat, mtormolico 
given to thorn reh|wclively, they ,cai-efally keep .in 
proper vessels all human urine, throughout the 
whole year, and also as much of that of beasts as can 
Iw saved, for the patentees to carry away from time 
to time." It was jqjmy'kahle in this proclamation, ns 
contrastedjaciihrihe preceding one on - the same 
suljjiiftlfpttiat whije, o* his accession to the throno, 
—j^Iiarlos spoko of “the necessary and important 
manufacture of gunpowder,” a year and a half after, 
the siime had already beSonv in his mind an 
“ inestimahle tj oasurc." • , 

The patents reforre^ to in the royal decree as 
glvyn to Sir John Iftrooko and Thomas llusscll* f6r 
tire nranufocture^of saltpetre, wore specimens ofj 
nrany srrrrilar ones, granted in tliis andethe fkoceding 
*reigrr, all more or IpsS oppressive monopolies. Upon 
one oi' his courtiere, Sir Sackville Crowe, Charles 
conferred the exclusive right of manufacturing “ iron 
cannon, cast within our forest of Dean, in Cloucesier- 
uhire, or olsewhoro;” while to a city merchant who 
had 4eiit him money, Philip Burlamach, he gave the 
equally exclusive privilege to sell the cannon thus 
rnada In tho third year of his reign,•he^confirmed 
“the slaroh-makors’ conijrany monopoly,* mtablishod 
by King James,” and soon after ho interdicted “the 
iioiwrtatiorr of Fronclf n'lnos, for a limited period, on 
(omidaiirt of iho morclrarrts and vintner's that the 
(juantsty thereof rcmainhfg unsold was so largo that 
they corrld not carry ori \heir business witlrout such 
a terrrporary prohibrlion.” The grants of patents of 
irtveritiori, for the terra of fourtoerr years, also became 
rather tnrmorou#. Patents Were given, among qtbors, 
for “ tho sole making of an engine for the more easy 
cutting of timberfor “ engines for draining ms^sh 
landsfor “ a mcdicino for preserving the slroep from 
lot;” lor “an engine for tho safe trairspoitatiori of 
horses and cattle fiom Ireland into Englarrd, and from 
England to Ireland for “ tho solo making of stone 
•pots, jugs, arrd bottles, according to tho new inven¬ 
tion of Thomas Eouso and Abraham Cullyn;” for 
“ draining of water oist of mines, and for making of 
guns, great and small;” for “the making of steele, 
according ttPtho invention of Thomas Letsome;” and 
for “ rendering of so^-eoai atrd pit-coal as useful as 
char-coal for burning in houses, without offence by 
tho smell or smcAe, according to tho invention of 
Sir John llircket and Octavius do Sti%.da." More 
notable than oitber of thc^ were foqr patents of 
protection, or “fipeciat licences," accorded, in the 
year 1618, to David Itamsoy and Thomas Wildgosso, 
“for the sole use and Wnofit of certain discoveries 
and inventions.’* 'The patents v?eio, first, “ for plough^ 
ing yf land without hori^s or oxensecondly, “ for 
iiiijfi'ovrng of barren grounds;" thirdly,“for^ing 
of water fitim^any low place to the h^i^ of 
noblemen and gentlemen, anS to cities and towns 
and, fonitlil^', Vo, roake boats /or Die carriage' of 


burdens and ip’Asscngeirs, to mn upon water ^ 
swift in calms, and more fost in storms, th«n boats 
full ’sailed in great winds." If* thes^ purported 
inventions had any qxistonce at all, it seems impossible 
to avoid the oonciusion that David Bamsuy' and 
’I’homas Wildgosso wei-o thinking, two oen^ries 
before Watt and Stephenson, of niakirrg sfbam tke 
handmaiden of civilization. ’ * , 

An interesting glance at iho relative wealth, arising 
from industrial pi-ospority, of tho various counties of 
England, .shortly before the groat revolt, is given 
by the^ meirftyable act of Charles, of tho year 163fi, 
decreeing tho imposition of “ ship-money.” The 
•document, based apparently on a recent survey of the 
kingdom, specified with groat minuteness the size 
and burthen of tho ships, with number of men, 
which each district should furnish, or, what the king 
really aimed at, the money equivalent. The counties 
first in the list in the value of asle^ment were York¬ 
shire, ordered to oontritiute to #the king’s wants 
1,200 topp wortlJ>?ff shipping, with 480 men, and 
Devonshire, assessed ,at 900 tons, and 360 men; 
next)' mmo Ijincolnshire, Somerset, Kent, Essex, 
Norfolk, and Suffolk, each of .wliich was commanded 
to furni8h*800 tons, and 820 men ^ Wilts, with 700 
tons, and 290 men, followed; thenyCoi-nwall, with 
650 tons, ^ and 260 men ; after that Hants and 
Northamptonshire, each with 600 tons, and 240 men; 
and then Gloucestershire, and Middlesex, exclusive 
of London, but inclusive of Westminster, with 650 
tons, and 220 men. Assessed at 500 tons, and 200 
men, were Dorsetshire, Northumberland, and Sussex; 
at 450 ftins, iftid 180 men, Lwcestorshiro, Biyiks, and 
Salojf; at 400 ton#, and lG04tion, Kelts, Hertifoi-d, 
Berks, Worcestei^ and Warwickshire; at 360 tons** 
and 140 men, Cambridge,•’Oxfordshire, flolts,* Der¬ 
byshire, and l^Aioasbire ; at 800 tons, and ^20 
hion, Bedfordshire; at 200 tons, and 80 men, Hunts, 
Staffordshire, Durham county, and tho city of Br^t»l; 
at 160 tons, and 60, men, Moumoiithshlie ; mnd, 
finally, at tho lowest rate, 100 tons, and 40 men, 
Butlandshiro. Cumborldnd, aiffi Westmoreland. Tho 
city of London was to furnish :^6iS»0 tons, and 640 
mon, under a sepaiftte assossm^nt, very moderate in 
compaiison with fotmer taxes levied iiy the king, 
which was duo, jirohahly, to tho fact of Charles lieing 
afraid of the resistance of the capital to his illogsri 
impost. In computing ihe money equivalent of tho 
ships of which bo professed to he in want, the king 
laid it down that each ton of shippilig should be 
oorajienBated for by fenmounds sterling, which simple 
regulation went far to facilitate the use of the mum- 
plication tahlff. For four years, tho full' amoubt of 
the ta](, about 200,0001. per annum, wa| paid info 
the royal exchequer, to the jlelight of the infatuated 
monarch, who Jmle<dreamt that tho phaufom ships 
h^ waa raising wduld float him on to the scaffold. 

Tho same year which saw tho imposition of “ ship* 
mpney ” was made rcTnarkafco by another occurrence 
of note, the estabUshmont of regular postil inter¬ 
course withip the rialtn! %y a proclamation isBued 
ij^ the sunuuer of 1G35, and given ala length in fho 
nineteenth vokime,of Bymer’s “ Foedera Oouventiones 
Literaa,*Hhe^ing notifim that “ whereas.to this time 
hath*heeu no' certain iutoipourse between' the 
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Idagdoms oi Eaglatxd and Sootland^ie iww com- 
mandeid his Posimaster of EnglAnd for JPoreign Parts 
to settle a Annii^ pout or two, to run night and day, 
between Edinburgh and London, to go thilbor and 
come back sigain in, six days, anU to take with tliem 
all such letters as shall bo directed lo any post town 
in or near t^t road.” Charles likewise commanded 
^ tbat. Wposts be placed at several places out of the 
road, to bring and carry out tbo letters from and to 
LinoolD, HuU, and other places, and to pay post for 
the carrying the said letters, in manner to pay t\o 
pence the wngle letter if under cighiy miles, and 
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itself, and all gthat made life endurable, was at the 
mercy of autoorats-oheyingnolaw, and aoknowledging 
no rejqpomnbility, bnt pretending to hold their power 
bota. heaven, and to shmd forth as emanations of the 
Almighty. Commerce and industrji, quite as much 
if not more, than political and idigiouseaspirations, 
felt the benumbing weight of absolntiem, the same 
“royitl prerogative” which insisted upon directing 
t^o faith of the people, and fixing ooustitutioual land¬ 
marks, claiming, in still louder tone of authority, the 
right to impose customs duties, to oiwu and shut 
harbours, to establish monopolies of all kinds, and to 


four pence between eighty and one huiiclred and forty divert from its oidinary ohaunpls, or oven, if so willed, 
miles, and six pence if above one hundred and forty, to destroy, any form of national activity. To leave 
miles; and ui>on the borders of Scotland, and in no doubt about their jiretcpsionf in this rc 82 )eot, 
Scotland, eight pence ; and iii this proportion for James I. as well as biy successor assorted them con- 
double letters and packets. Tho like rule shifil also stantly in their proclamations; the former, moreover, 
be observed to West-Chester, Holyhead, and thence jnciting his aitoiimy-ionoral, Sir John Davis, to 
to Ireland; also, td Plymouth, Exeter, and other write and dedicate to hin; a le^l tieatise, proving 
' towns on tho Wt^pt road. ' And, so soon as possible, the unlimited iMjwcr of tho iwvereign to regulate and 
\h6 like conveyance shall bo sottibi to Oxfofd, Bristol, adjTlst, at fiis own will and i)lcMuro,’all luatters what- 
and other places on the roa^." finally, the king ' soever concerning trade and industry. In his liook, 
oidered “that the three first-named oonveyan<^,*viz„ entitled#*Thfl»question conceraing Imposilions, Ton- 
from London to Edinhufgh, to Chester, and to Holy- nage. Poundage, &c.# &c., fa>ly stated and argued 
head, and to Plymouth and Exeter, shall *begin the from Eeason, Law, and Policy,” Sir John, leaning 
first week afte^; Michaelmas next: two ponce half- upon the strength of a mountain of precedents, 
penny per mile to to paid on*tho roads to the several boldly asserted “ That, by virtue of ancient preroga- 
postmastors for every single horse oarryiAg the said five inherent lo*his crown, tho king of England may 
'•fetters. No other messengers, nor foot posts, shall justly and lawfully sot impositions upon morchaadize, 
carry any letters, but those alone which shall bo and may limit and rate tho quantity and piopottiou 
employed by the King’s Postmaster-general, unless thereof, by Ws own wisdom and discretion, without 
to such places whither the King’s posts do not go, any acts dfparliament.” It was tho precise doctrine 
excepting common known carriers, « meisengors maintained with success, under the assistance of a 
partidnlarly sent on •jpm-pose, oi* else a- lottoi- by good standing army, by the king of Spain; and uettsi 
•a friend.” Commenting upon Uiis docroo, Adam upon pcrsovoi ingly for any length of timo would have 


And^hjon,*in the ‘‘Origin of Cominoroe,” remarks, 
“1^ was the increase of England’s f<;peim (ximmorq^ 
augmenting her domostio commerce and correspond 
■ ew!<^ which rendered tho further extending^ the ^t 
carixage off letters absolutely requisite. It is indeed 
somewhat strange that, trade lieing, even before this 
time, got to a considerable height, tlieso posts wore 
not sooner estahikhed. • On the otheY hand, it is 


justly and lawfully sot impositions upon morchai^ize, 
and may limit and rate the quantity and piopoitiou 
thereof, by Ws own wisdom and discretion, without 
any acts dfparliament.” It was tho jjrecise doctrine 
maintained with success, under the assistance of a 
good standing army, by the king of Spain; and uettsi 
upon pcrsovoi ingly foi- any length of time would have 

nnf. +.n irtnkn Knn'lMn(l*aTintIifir Siiii'ii. 


not failed to make EnglamPanothor S^ja’ii. » 

Tho immense dcvolopiuoftt of trade and industry 
that took place immediately after the fall of tlio 
aibitrary government under fvhich tlio nation had 
been suffering, was marked in a very peculiar manner 
by th^ rise of a new class of institutions, essential in tho 
funptions of woll ragulated commerce, the establish¬ 
ments JnoM'U as banks. Daring the whole of tiio 


possible that Kin^ Charles’s neoessitios might put reign of James, and tho greater part of that of his 
him upon this extension of post eairioge sooner than predecessor, up to tho jbar of tho assembling of tho 

■T. ^ \ ..SL _A At..._lx!_1_A- -i* T -_J._ 


otherwise might have happened.” 

Interrupted for a time, though ftot to any great 
extent, by the civil war, the, commerce and industry 
of tho country made immense strides durhig the period 
of tho Comrabnwealtli and the Protectorate. Tho 
destruotion of tho bulk of ^hdlo tyrannical limits 


IiOn| Parliament, the wealthy merohants of London 
had been in the habit of xmtting their money and buto 
lion in the royal mint, in tlio Tower, which gcn'inotl t« 
tliem the place of greatest safety that could to found 
for treasure, and fiom wliicb tlioy wilhdiow it as 
required. But Charles, in the summer of 1040, 


placed by tho Stuart kings and their predecessors h» rudely disturbed tlio sense of soeuiity m his mint 
the way of a free extension of traded was in itself laying hands upon a sum of two hundiwl thousam! 
sufficient temaik anew era far it, tbo prosperity of pounds lodged there by tho denizens of the capital, 
which was naturally accelerated by the whole moral, under no totter excuse than that he wanted the sum 
social, a»d political progress of the riS^ion. Both the as a loan, and would rep^y it in course of timo. From 
wants and the activity of tho pedple inoroasod to that r»omenl;, very naturallj^ not •another ounce of 
their boing raised to a state of higher social develop-, gold or silver found its wy from tho city into Iho 
meat, free from the tramifiels of l-eligious and politi<^l Tower, and to guard these cherishbd riches, the 
despoti»n, which, while it had tonumbod the mental 'moneyed people of Loftdon had recourse to all sorts of 
ffiouItioB, had likewise thrown itrfcold shade over the shifts and contrivance. “ The traders and merchants 
more physioakaims and strivings of men.* There wm gemeraUy,” says a oontemporary writer, “ for a.Yew 
little incitemetrt to use hands and brains for the pro- yeai-p^stod their cash with their sai-vants, until tho 


iiction of v^l things, and the augmentation of breakihg out of the t?fvil war, when it was very 
wealth and the coipforto of existence, as loni as lif| customaiy for thoir^apprer>*icos an^elgrks leave 
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their masters, and g(i into the army. •Whereupon, in 
anoh imsettlod times, merchants, not longer daring to 
confide in their apprenticew, began, first, %.boiit this 
year 1645, to b^ge their necessary cash in gold- 
smiths’ hands, &th to receive and pay for them; 
until which time, the whole and«prop8r business of 

' London g<ildsmith's was to buy and sell plate, and 
foreign coins of gold and silver, to melt and cull 
them, to coin some at the mint, and, the rest^o 
supply the refiners, plate-makers, and merchants, as 
they found the price to vary,” Thus, by an easy and 
natural movement, which had precedents in other 
countries, such as thft republic of Venice and the 
Nethorlanilfir where jewellers, dealers in bullion, and 
had became hankers, or deposit holders 
of cash for the public, the ancient guild of the gold¬ 
smiths threw out a now branch, destined to grow in 
course of time into a mighty sbjin* for overshadowing* 
the parent tree. » , 

Of the propres^s of banking in the next twenty 
or thirty years afilor it.had been established, a ourfous 
acoount is given i;^ a small pamphlet of eight quarto 
pages by an anonymous writer, publibhedSn 1676, 
and entitled “The Ulysterj' of the new-fashioned 
Goldsmiths, or Bankers, discovered.” After giving 
a sketch of the manner in which the London gold¬ 
smiths became the depositaries of the funds of their 
follow citizens, the author proceeds: *•* And this new 
banking business soon grew very oonaiderablo. It 
happened, in those times of civil comniotion, that the 
Parliament, out of the plate, and from *the old coin 
brought into the mint, coined seven nKllions into 
half-crowns, and there being no mills then in use at 
the mint, this new iboney was of a very unequal 
weight, some times twopence and threepence difference 
in an aunce; and most of*it was, as it seems, heavier 
thaw it ought to have beob in proportion to the value 
in foreign parts. Of this the goldsmiths made natu¬ 
rally the advantages usual in snch cases, by picking 
out or culling the heaviest^, and melting thorn ^down 
and exporting thorn. It happened also that our gold 
coins were too weighty, and of tiicse also t}]|py feok 
the like advantage. Moreover, such merchants’ 
servants as still kept their masters’ running cash 
Imd fallen into a way of cl&ndestinely lending^the 
same to tlio goldsmiths, at fourpenc.o per cent, per 
diem, who, by these and such-like means, were 
enabled to lend out gimt quanlitios of cash to neces¬ 
sitous merchants and others, weekly or monthly at 
high interest, and also began to discount the merchants’ 
bills at tljo like or an higher rate of Interest. And, 
much about the san^ time, tlie goldsmiths, or new- 
fashioned bankers, began to receive the rents of 
gentlemen’s estaleiR remitted to town, and to allow 
tliem, %nd others who put cash into their tiands, some 
interest for it. if it roraainod ^ut for a sjngle month 
in their hands, oi* everf a lesser time. This was a 
great alluremeijt for peoole to put their money into 
their hands, which would'^bear interest till the ^y, 
they wanted it. And they coulu also draw it out by 
onqlgindred pounds, or fif^ pounds, or less at a time, 
as tfiey wanted it, with infinitely less trouble tl^n if 
they had lent it c! 3 (|t on either real or personal sS^^ity. 

' The consequence was that it Quickly brought a great 
quantitfr of ci,sh.*|n^ their bands ,^80 ibat toe chief or 


r « 

greatest of th^i were now enabled to supply Oromwejil 
with money in advance on the revenues, as Ms fltoca- 
sions’reqnirod, upon great advantagps to fbomselves.” 

The “ great advantages ” were so visible, indeed, as 
to engender a general wish to participate in them, 
and a vast number of schemes reltrting to the‘esta¬ 
blishment of banks and of banking associationi sprang, 
up during the Commonwealth. Among 'those that 
attracted the greatest attention was a projeot brought 
fortli by one William Potter, and advocated by him 
in* a treatise with the alluring title of “ The Key of 
Wealth,” fof^tlie foundation of a “Land Bank.” 
William Potter, a man evidently in advance of his 
•time, proposed to free laud from the fetters of old 
feudal Ic^slation, and to turn it into convertible 
wealth, clianging hands like gold, diamonds, or other 
{lersonal property. The “ Land Bank ” was to bo a 
state establitdiment, and, by the details of tho scheme, 

“ aU payments alwve twenty pdiiqds should by law 
bo directed to be made in* bank credit,” while, as h) 
its organisation, ^r'^bosidos the principal bank in* 

' Loudon, there should bo at loa.st one hundred subor¬ 
dinate Dunks in different parts of England, all center¬ 
ing in tho said capital hank, of|London, which lias, 
for tho supirort of its credit, tho geijeral mortgage of 
latrds, for which the mortgagee shonl^ have credit in 
bank to thq full value of his land.” It was believed 
that tho Lord Protector was favourable to tins scheme, 
which, however, was not proceeded with. If carried 
out, it might have produced a revolution of astound¬ 
ing magnitude, upsetting tho whole framework of 
English society. 

The development of •commerce durpig the 
middle of«e seventeenth contufy, exhibited, a.s flruch 
as in anytning eleu, in the foundation of banks and * 
credit institutions, acting both as receiv(ST!i aird as 
distributors of ijewly-rison streams of wealth, ^as 
alboompaniod by an equal progress of industry. Many , 
improvements were made, as well in the reign^ lof 
James and diaries as, for tho next doren* yoarv of 
republican government, in the production of textile 
fabrics. The art of d^ing \Vbol was introduced by 
Dutch and Pifmisli artisans in London and at various 
places in the easterti counties,* while tho weaving 
trade likewise made ^cat advairccs, so that English 
clotli, which previously liad l>oen of a coai-so kind, 
mauufaoturod chmAy for home consumption, came to 
be largely exported, being acknowledged equal to tho 
best broadcloths of tho Continent. An equally ira- 
poiiant branch of industry, tho cotton^naIlufilcture, 
was planted in the kingdom in the early part of the 
period, cotton wool being importea from Tiirkoy by 
the Levant Cofhpany, and used at Manchester in the 
production of so-called “ mixed* goods^’ that is, of i 
fabrics in which the warp wy composed of linen, and 
the weft of cotf»fi. The manufacture of silk,ibrought 
ov8r from France’hnd Italy, likewise attracted much 
attention, and great er^ertions were made, by foreign- 
er%aa well as natives, to estamish it firmly in England.. 

! In 1603, King Jame& impeded by a momentary fiinoy,' 
took it und^ his pretettion, and to encourage the 
ggpwth o* tSa mulberry, serrt thouimilfls of young 
plants all over the epuntry. The onltufe of mulbeny- 
treea th^'eu^n be^me the fashion, followed, amqirg 
^ great poet of that an4 of all ages, ^bse 
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Ipnda, if tradition, can be believed, s^i^cno of James’s 
plants in a garden of his native Stratford-on-the- 
Avon, to sfrve appoint of pilgiimage for futur^gene- 
rations of admirers. , 

However, though the mulberries grew well, the 
breeding of the^ worms did not succeed, and raw 
,«ilk hdd tOi be imported from abroad, being found 
•much ‘better and cheaper than the home produce. 
In J630, the silk manufeoture, chiefly established in 
London, had so far increased that King Oharlcs deemed 
it requisite to bring it within the reach of his 

{ iruolamations. “ The trade of silk wit^ili this realm,” 
tis majesty notified, " hath much increased, within a 
few years past, by the importation thereof raw fron* 
foreign parts, and throwing, dyeing, and working the 
same into manufactures here at homo. But a fraud in | 
the dyeing thereof being lately discovered, by adding j 
to the weight of silk in the dye beyond a just propor¬ 
tion, by a false an<J dfeceitful mixture of the ingredients 
used in dyeing, ijhereby also the silk is weakened and 
•corrupted, and the colour made v^fMiie. "VVljerefore we 
strictly command that no sillf dyer do hereafter use* 
any slip, alder-bark, filings of iron, or other deceitful 
matter, in dyeing of sill^ either black or coloured j that 
no silk shall be dym of any other black but Spanish 
black, and nqt*of the dye called London black; 
neither shall they dye any silk before the CTm bo fair ! 
boiled-off from the silk, being raw.” By dint of 
“many other regulations of the same kind, Charles 
succeeded in compressing the now manufacture within 
narrow limits; but it underwent an extraordinary 
development as soon os his rule had come to an end, 
and by,the year 1660 tiio company of *ilk tlAowstcrs j 
in the metropolis luffl come to Employ 4bout* forty 
» tlionsand workpeople. The greatw number of these 


were Bugnenot ietngees,«ne uowor oi tue population 
of Franco, driven by religious per^fution from thj^ir 
homes, and repaying the hospitality offered to theili 
imttie land of their settlement by founding new arte 
anikiuduKtries, and thus offei^ig an important aid to 
the rise of national prosperity. 

Equal in iniportaiteo, at least, to the textile in- 
dustiios was th^ in mstals, chiefly iAn', the manu¬ 
facture of which Aifle vast progress in the first half 
of the seventeenth century. As the art of smelting 
iron by ordinaiy or pit-coal was not yet dis¬ 
covered, charcoal had to be used, a&d on tliis account 
the best-woodod districts o£ England, such as Kent, 
Sussex, Surrey, and Gloucostershiro, in the last-named 
county the •district of Dean forest in particular, 
became tho principal seat of,tbS manufaoturo. In a 
book called “ Treltise on Motallica,” by James Sturte- 
vant, publisliod in 1612, tho total ffumber of iron 



factories, or wills, in England.and Wales was esti¬ 
mated at. eight hundred, of wliicK, as the antbur 
certified, * there are tbure hundred milnos in Burr?, 
Kent, and Sussex.” But those ironworks were not an 
uumixed benefit to the country, forVlthough leading 
to the profits of all arts, in the inoreaitit^ perfection 
of the nimlcst and most indispensable of metals, ' 
they wont far, as then carried on, to deprive England 
o£ one of its na|ural riches, its splendid woods and 
forests. The steadily augmenting destniotion of these 
was a standing complaint of the writere of tho period. 

“ Ho that well observeth it,” says John Noruon, in 
the “Surveyor’s Dialogue,” piiblished in the reign of 
James, “and bath known tihe wealds of Sussex, 
Surry, and Kent, tho grand ntqisery especially of 
oak and beech, tdtall dind such an alteranon, within 
losse than thirty years, as may well strike a fear 
•lest few years raor%*aJ pestilent as tho former, will 
le|vo few good trees standing in the wealds. Such a 
heat issueth out of the iMny forces and furnaces 
for* tho nAking of iron, and out of tje glass |filns 
as hath devoured many fimious jjfcO<3ds within the 
wealds.** • 

Fortunately, there -was a r«finedy at hand for th5 
groat evil complained of. Early in tho reign of 
James, several patents had been granted to Germans 
and Dutchmen for the use of pit-ci)al in the manufiic- 
ture of iron, But none of these attempts came to 
anything, till, in tho year 1621, Lord Dndlay, of 
Dudley Oastle, owner of extensive beds of coal and 
ii'on, obtaindS tho king’s special privilege to cany 
out “ the ‘mysteiy and art of molting iron ore, and of 
making tho same into cast workos, or bars, with sea- 
coals, or pit-coals in furnaces,* with bellows.” Tho 
enterprise was not at onco successful; however, 
through the undaunted perseverance of a «on of 
Lord Dudley, known as Dhd Dudley, all obstacles 
were overcome in tlie end, and while tho mamifacture 
of iron was revolutionized, flie greatest and most 
legitipiate of all English industries Igot seated in tho 
districts appointed by nature for ite homo. “ God 
hajb decreed tho time,” piously remarked Dud Dudley, 

“ when and bow these smiths should bo supplied, and 
this island also, with iron, and most especially that 
this coal and ironstone Should give the first and just 
occasion for the invention of smelting iron with pit- 
coal.” Oliver Cromwell himself, ambitions not only 
to handle iron but to forge it, subsequently became 
partner, with several of his officers, in an undertaking 
for smelting ores after the new invention, and from 
thence commenced that jieriod of marvoMous develop¬ 
ment of the grand industry wlpoh ended in making 
England the workshop of the world. 
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« 

Hiitory of the Social Ufe of the People, Maaner^^ and Costomi, from the Aoeeulon of Jamea 1, A.D. 1803, to the 

piHolatioa of the Qpmmoawaalth, AJ>. 1860. 


Extraordinary changes took place in the social 
cunditinn, manners, and customs of tbo Englisli 
people during the life qf the first two genoratidns of 
the seventeehlh wnt.ury. When tJio first Stuart king 
rodo from Ediuhrygh /,o London, “in coVrurs as 
grocn as the grass ho trod on„with, a feather in his 
cap, and a ho) n instead of a sword by his side,” ho 
found liimself greeted by a radiatj^. throng of knights, 
nobles, and courtiers, glittering in scarlet and gold, 
in the lightof whose splejidoni-s all else was eclipsed, 
they standing forth as ifolo actors on tbd romarftio 
stage of “ meyny JSngland.” When the third Stuart 
king landed at Dover, ho had before Jiis tyes an 
Aimed host, irbn-broasfed, sober* of mien, the shadow 
of whoso Bwoids fell over a mullitnde darker yet in 
oiitwai d aspect, and sadder still in countenance. The 
famous “ moiTy England ” of historical romance was at 
its height when the enidite son of Maay Stuart camo 
over Jrom Srotland to take possession of Elizabeth’s 
throne; and though professing to despise all that she 
liad done, he freely accepted the luxury and sumptuou^ 
ness that had b<*on inaugurated under her. aDuring his 
loign, and not a little by his example and that of his i 
successive favourites, oJctravaganco of living increased 
to tlie highest point, and while the countiy was 
siifloring. and the peoplo*'preparing for revolt, the 
court and upper classes teere rovellmg in feasts, and 
disporting thomsolvos in lavish prodigality of attiro, 
such as had never bofofe been seen. As sketched by 
.Jolin 'J’aylor, a verso-makiAg boatman, known from 
Jiis .occupation as tlio “ ivater-poet,” every noblSman 
and courtier of King James wore-*- ^ „ 

“ A firm in .shoestrings edged with gold. 

And spanglod garters woUh a copyhold ; 

A hose and doublet which a^onlship cost; 

A gaudy cloak, three maunis' pnoe almost; 

^ A beaver bond, and feather ftir the liwul, 

iTizwl at the (lurch’s titho~tho poor man’s t'reod.” 

As always, so in tbj.s instance, the cxtravaganct' of 
the couit acted uiwn the middle classes, the moro so 
new as increjlring wealth and expanding trode allowed 
the indulgonco in luxjnies not known to former ages. 
In a play, called “ The City Madam," produced ateut 
the year 160G, tho ^ifo of a piospeious city merchant, 
who Ims just received, or pmehasod, thd- honour <rf 
knighuiood, is thus addiosssid by a brother, who 
describes her former ana present modh of attires— 


who Ims just reocived, or pmehasod, thd- honour <rf 
knighuiood, is thus addiosssid by a brother, who 
describes her former ana present modh of attires— 

• *1^011 wore 

N itm on solemn days, a ohiJn oi guhl, 

A velvet hood, rich .borders, and Momutimes 
, A dainty ininover cop, a silver j^ii 
•^willed with pearl, worth three pencp; and thus fitt» 

" Yon were pnit^cged. "So man (>»vied it, 

Tt being for two Pity’s hononrdlmt f • ’ 

'I'lierc 4 .ouId be » distinction made lietwcen 
The wifiaof tuitolcian aiid a pieman." 


Subh she was, tlio m)od brother reminds his sister, 
before her hi&band had been dubbed a knight, which, 
he holds, has ‘^made her vain and frivolous, so as to 
adopt courtly fiwihions. lie complains— 

" Yon have 

Tlio reverend hood cant off. Your borrowod hair, 

Powdered and curl'd, is by your dresser’s ort 
Form’d like a coronet, bang'd with diamouds 
And richest oriental pearls. Your caskauote 
That do adoni your neck ore of equal ffclue.^ 

Your Hniigerland, l^nds, and Spanish Quoliio ruffs, 

Oruot lapis and laftids feast but to survey. 

' You have embroidered petticoats; and you feign sickness 
Tliat your night-tnuls, of forty pounds s*pieuu, 

May be seen with envy of the visitants. 

As rich partiibles, m ostentationr'shi^. 

And roses worth a Ikinily. Yon are soryd in plate. 

And stir not a foot without a coach." , 



COSTUMES—CnARLES I. 

That there was no eyaggeration in tho picture 
thus sketched is proved by many contemporary 
recoids, among others by a curious letter preserved 
in the Harleian maniiscijpta, full of^^fonnation as to 
the domestic life and family arrangement of the 
great ladies oV the period. The writer was th« 
daughter and sole heiress of SirnJohn Snopcer, uick- 
named from his wealth “[^ich Spen^r,” and she 
addressed tho lij^Cer to her husband, to whomijiho had 
juAc boen marri^, ■William, Low! Compton, mib- 
sequeutly earl of Northampton. “ My sweet life,” 
thtj young lady began,** noiJ^ I have declared to yon. 
my mind for the settling of your state, I snppqpe that’ 
it were best fur me*vto betnink and consiaor within 
igTHolf wliafallowanoe were meetost fo%ffi©. Ipra^ 
ami beseech yen to grant to me, your unOSt kind and 


loving wife.Hhe sum of 2,600 pounds, <iuattorIv 
pi^d.' Adso 1 would, besides that allowance, have 
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600 pounds, quarterly to be paid, for ^ performanoe 
of ckaritabie works ; and those things 1 would not, 
neither wiH be, |poonntablo for. Also, I will •fiave 
three horses for my own saddle, that none shall dare 
to lend or borrow: pone lend bul I, hone borrow but 
yon. . Also, I wonld have two gentlewomen, lost one 
should be si^k, or have some other let: also, believe 
Jt, it i8*an tindeoont thii^ for a gentlewoman to stand 
mumping alone, vbon God hath blessed their lord 
and lady with a great estate. Also, when I ride a 
hunting or a hawking, or travel from one hotiso "to 
another, I will have them attending; so%r either of 
these said women, I must and will havS for either of 
them a horso. Also, I will have six or eight gentle-* 
men: and I will have my two coaches, one lined with 
velvet to myself, with four very fair horses; and a 
coach for my women, lined with cloth, and laood with 
gold, otherwise with soarlet, and laced with silver, 
with four good hi^rsSs. Also, I will have two coach¬ 
men, one for my cjwn coach, the other for my women. 
^^.Iso, at any time when I traveif will b| allowed 
iKtt only caroches and spare Igorses for me and my 
women, but I will have such carriages as shall 1>6 
fitting for all; ordet^, pot pesloiing my things with 
my women’s, nor theirs with either cnainlbennaid’s, 
nor theirs with Vashmoid’s. Also, for laundresses, 
when I travel, i will have fliem sent away before 
with the carriages, to see all safe. And tbS chamber- 
"maids I will have go before, that the chamber may 
be ready, sweet, and clean. Also, for that it is un- 
docent to crowd up myself with my gontleman-nshor 
in my coach, I will have him to have a convenient 
horse, attend rao either in city or country. • And T 
musfc*have two footmdli* And m;f desire is thab you 
defray all tho charges for me. ^And for myself, 
bosidfis mJ> 3 'oarly aliqwivoe, 1 would have twenty 
gr>v*n.'i of apparel, six of them oxdfeyeiit good on^, 
eight of tliom for the country, and six other of thenf 
’ ve#y excellent good •ones. Also, T would have to put 
in n»y puftso 2000 pounds and 200 pounds, and so you 
to pay my debts. Also, I would have 0000 pounds 
to buy me jewol^ aad 400® pounds to buy me a 
peai’l chain. No^, seeing I have boefl, and am, so 
reasonable unto yotf,*l pray you^o find my children 
apparel and their schooling, a»d all ray servants, 
men and women, their wages. Also, I will have all 
my houses furnished, and my lodging-chambers to be 
suited with all such furaiturevi* is fit; as beds, stools, 
chairs, suitable cushions, caipets, silver waiming- 
fians, cupboafds of plate, fair hangings, and such 
like. So, for my drawing-cl^j^n^ber, in all houses, I 
will have them* delicately furnished both with 
hangings, couch, canopy, glass, dhrpot, chairs, 
cushions, and all things thoronnto belonging.. Also, 
my desire *8,*tbat you would pay your debts, build 
up Ashliy House, and ^rcbaso.lanft^; and lend no 
money, as you lovo Got, to my Ldrd Chamberlafti, 
who would have.all, perhaps your life from you.— 
So, now that I have dooihred to you what I woi^d 
have, ajd what it is that 1 would not have, I pray 
you, when you bo an earf, t» al/ow mo 2000 poundtj 
nffiro than I ij^w* desire, and double attondianco.” Tha 
oompouud spirit of affection, moo^esa, and voracity 
breathing in^this note is w'ondorfuTly clu2>aoteristic of 
tne'timos of tho firat Stuart, h'o other ag<i»cotdd |iav^ 


t 
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produced the injnnction of a youtjifal wife to “ lend no 
money, as yon lovo God, to my Lord Chambbrlain.” it 
required alnonarch like James 1, to find out tho con¬ 
nection between God and the Lord Chamberlain. 

Both fho dress of men and wonwm was extremely 
ostentations aifd foppish daring tho whol| of tho roigns 
of James and his successor. The nfalo courtiers over¬ 
loaded) thdlr garments with gold, jewelry, and onw- 
m^nts of all Isind^ while the bnlk of the upj>or and 
middle classes more or less imitated their example. In 
one of the comedies of the earlier part of tbo perioil, a 
young,gentleman thus describes the dross which lie 
wore when fighting a duel \^ith a friend. “T h.ad 
on,” ho says, “ a gold cable hat-band, new oomo-up, 
of raofejivo goldsmith’s ■work-,whi|Ii I wore about a 
Finnoh murroy bat, tfee Iwims of which woro thick 
embroidered with gold twist and spangles; I had 
also an Italian cufc-iifd’ilt Irand round my nock, orna- 
m^ted w’ith pearls, which cost me three pounds at 
tho Exchange.” Then he d^ribes the rr^lts of tlio 
figlft, and now tho sword or his ahb»g<Jnist mailo a 
hash of his fine dothos. “lie, making a revorso 
blow," tho y«ung dnollist exclaims,“ falls upon my 
embossed girdle, and, as I had fhrown olf the hangers’ 
a little before, strikes off a skirt of a tliick doublet I 
had, lined with four taffetas, cuts off two panes of 
embroidered pearls, rends thinugb tUo drawings-ont 
of tissue, enters %ho linings, and skips tlie fiusli; and 
not having leisure to put off my silver spurs, oho of 
the rowels catch’d hold of llio ruffle of my Tjoot, 
which being Spanish leather, and subject to tear, over¬ 
throws me, and rends me two pairs of silk stockings 
of poach colour that I had put on, it being a raw 
morning," Before tho reign eff James had come to 
au end, the lovo of luxury in dress Lad spread so far 
among all classes that ever? farmers and agricullnral 
laboiirers arrayed themselves in gannents made in 
ludicrous imitation of those of city gentlemen. In a 
play called “ Tho Tale of a I’ll®,” a rustic is doscrilK-d 
as getting ready for hisAvedding day “a loatbcr 
doublet with long points, a pair of brecxjhes pinn'd 
up ^ikojmdding Ijags, with j'ellow stockings, and his 
hat turn’d up with a silver clasp on tho leer side.” 
In another comedy, entitled “Willy Beguiled,” a 
cou^ y girl is made to titiy, “ Upon tlie morrow, after 
the mossed new year, I came trip, trip, trip, over the 
Market-hill, holding up my petticojit to tho calves of* 
my legs, to show my fino coloured stockings, and liow 
finely I could foot it in a pair of new cork'd shoes I 
ha<l bought.” Quito in keeping willi tho general 
style of dross, lioth men and women jointed Ihoir 
cheeks, noses, and eyebrows. A Rady’s toilet chamber 
is described in one of the contemjjoraiy plaj’s as hold¬ 
ing “ a table, a cushion, a looking-glass, and a chafing- 
dish, with a» small phial of white mixture, and two 
little pots, one of whlto^and tho other of red 
The fine genlloraen were as fA-ward in painting and 
I perfuming thotnselves as tlm ladies, according to a 
comedy of the period, calletkd* The WiSow,” in which 
•^Valeria, tho heroine! saj's to her friend liicardo, 

“ Are you painted ? Vno painted bean has ju.st been 
hcresK To which ho replies, “llerol hal I thiTfk I 
smoylAi. ’Tis vesimilioD.suro.” Graving pnritanism, 
stalkingabout ftidkrkgafmenls, with knitted eyebrows, 
found much room for lOTcotii i. 'ere,^a^ feg*ex^ation. 



THE NATIONAL HISTOEY OF ENGLAND.' [James L^CoMM05)WKAi.m 


While wantomiessaliidextravaganc®, encouraged Ly 
the rulers of the nation, were spreading in all dired- 
'tions among the upper and middle ckasesf the condi¬ 
tion of the bulk of the people was of the most deplor¬ 
able kind. In ^ite of the operation of the poor laws 
|«iS8od in tVo irngn of Elizabeth, ^he Ifflid was swarm¬ 
ing with beggars, ragabonds, and destitute individuals 
of all kinds, and the most severe enactment^ mode 
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decay under ,the arbitrary rule of tlfe two Stuart 
monarohs, thb capital of the kingdom, ehjoying vSst 
liberties and municipal privileges, ^roouCtlng almost 
to self-government, went on inci'oam'ng in prosperity. 
One of the signs o? it was a vast undertaking, com¬ 
menced in the year 160,"i, for supplying the city and 
ite growing suburbs with drinking water, hotter thtm 


of all kinds, and the most severe enactment^ mode tSiat obtained from the river Thames. By an act oJF 
against them failed to take any effect in diminishing parliament of the third of James, an assooiationy 
tho number. The increase of panjierism.in itself ihe headed by “Mr. Hugh Myddlcton, citizen and gold- 


result of a stagnation of social life, engendered by 
tlio blight of despotism, was furthered by the general 
corruption of the olfioial class, which beginling at 
the summit of government, giaclnally oxtondod to tho 
lowest spheres, 'jl’ho l^ws .providing for thp mainte¬ 
nance of helpless persons were.^no more attended to by 
local functionaries than the higher laws of the consti¬ 
tution wore by tho head of thest^te; tho same spiiit of 
unlicensed tyranny, and siime absence of high 
moral feelings and sense of duty prevailing in oiflier 
case. “ Though tho nuibhor of the poor do daily in- 


hoadod by “ Mr. Hugh Myddlcton, citizen and gold¬ 
smith,” was authorizeil to “ bring a fresh stream of 
running water to the north parte of London, from the 
springs of CJiadwcll, Arawell, and jothers, in tho 
county of Hertford,” and power was given to tlio lord 
mayor “ to lay out such convenient ground for tho 
making of tho troncli for the said new river, not to 
exceed ten feet in breadth, leaving the inheritance in 
the owners thereof, who are to allow a free passage 
through their grounds to and fitsn tho said open cut 
at all times, with carts, Loises, and men, for making ■ 
and 1 opairing tlte-»same, for whibh satisfaction oi* 


orelise,” says the author of Hpampljet entitled “Groans' compositibn shall he made to tho owners of lands.” 
for the Poor,” puolishod in 1622, “there Intli been Another act of parliament, passed in tho following 
•no collection for then.; no, not these seven years, in year, prescribed “ that since ^llio making of tlio 
many paiishes of this land, especially in county preceding statute, upon view'of *Jie grounds through 
towns. But many of those parishes tumeth forldi which the waters are to pass, by men of skill, it is 
their pcxir, yea, ar.d their lusty labourers that will thought more convenient and less' damage to tho 
not w’oik, or for any misdemeanoB want woik, to ground, tlAt the waters bo conveyed through a trunk, 
bog,, filch, and steal for their maintenance, so that or vault, of brick or stone, inclosed, and in some 
the country is pitifully postered with them; yea, places, where need is, i-aised by arches, than in an 
and tho maimed soldiers, that have ventured their open fa-ench or sewer.” Tho latter was decidedly an 
lives and lost their limbs in our behalf, OirO also thus improved plan, hut it tunicd out beyond the material 
i-equited. For when they return home, to live by resources of tjie time and th%means at the command 
some labour in their xative country, though they can of tb-s entorprisingil' citizen aoA goldsmith,"'an.l his 
work well in some kind of labour, every man saith, associates. The;g had to fight, besides, not only* 
‘ Wo ,fvill not be troubled with their service, hut against obstacles imposed ,by nature, bu' agaiiist a 
make other shift for our business.’ So are they turned whole host of ancient prejudices. “ If those enoi dies 
forth to travel in idleness, the.highway to hell, and <i>l all good endeavours,” writes John Stow, friend and 
to‘seek their moat upon meres,’ as the proverb gooth, admirer of Hugh Myddletori, “ danger, difficulty, im- 
with begging, filching and, stealing for their mainto- possibility, detraction, contempt, scorn, derision, ^rca, 
nance, until tho law bring them imlo the fearfbl end and desperate despite, fould Lave prevailed, by theii* 
of hanging.” But the hanging system, congenial accursed and malevoleat interaosition, either bofoiti, 
though it was to the spirit of Stuart government, at the hog[niling, or in the ^irth o®‘ho proceeding, or 
could not ho persevered in for any length of time, and in tho least stolon advantage of ilte whole prosecution, 
recourse had lobe had to frcsli legislative measuros. this woik, of so great worth, had never been ac- 
By several decrees issued dniing the reign of JArnes, complished.” 

,tho provisions of the statnto passed in the 8i)th The undertaking was accomplished at last, after 
year of Elizabeth, for the ei-ecting of houses where ten years’ hard labour, ijiangh the plan to construct 
the poor might be set to labour, wore re-enactod, with an enclosed vault, after the fashion of tho grand 
additions, it being ordered that every parish, or jKior Roman aqueducts, had to bo abandoned in favour of 
law union,' should establish “ hous-os of correction, tho originally designed “ open cut.” Success, as 
provided with mills, turns, cards, and such like filways, so in this instance, hioiight forth its wor- 
nocessary inploraenfS, to set rogues and other idle efiipjiors, andowhereas Hugh Myddleton had been 
piwplo to work.” Under Oharlos, tho principle hero formerly depicted as, a visionary and madman, if 
laid down was further carried out by., a series of nothing worse, gioat and little men ribw" vied with 
ordiumiocs, the most important of which, passed in each other to^londor him'•honour. King James 
16lt0, commanded thect “chrrectior hbuscs , in all co adoscendod to include him in tho list of the army 
counties shall bo made adjoining to the common of knights which the touch of his royal sword was 
prisons, and the gaoler^io made governor of them.” raising from among farmer*, shopkeepers, and othera 
fhns gradually arose, step byf step, tho workhouse'' al^lo to put money in his pocket, while the corporation 


certain cure for cancer of ifs social existciKo:', huge irf which the paters of the “New River” were to be 

paupe^, dark shadow of huge wealth. * ‘ formally ad«ittod*into a vast reservoir, built “at 
Whi^ mijny^arts of the country fell into visible I OiorkonVoU, near Islington,” from whicli 2 )oint the^ 
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wore to l»e distributed all over the oitf aUd suburbs, 
■^e affair was made the occasiou of a pi^eant, 
in whioh alb London took part, on MushaelmaasitoT, 
1613. The lord?* mayor, on a white Mlfrey, the 
aldermen in their scarlet robes, ifco members of the 
common council, J:he city companies, and a crowd of 
otb<^ eminent denisens of the capital, having as- 
aombled nea# tlrn Clerkonwell reservoir, they passoR 
Bound it in procession, greeted, amidst the sound of 
martial musio, bv the company of workers who bad 
coustruotod the ^-st of English aqnedncls. 'I'heee 
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. w'as* pootw talent, as W’dl as sine»fs and mnsclf. 
among the earnest toilers, for on marching up to the 
‘loud^ayor and aldefmen, one of them came forward 
and#eoito& au address in rhyrqe which ho had com¬ 
posed for the occasion, desoribing the character and 
duties of his fo%w-#orkmelk. A part of it, in¬ 
teresting as a sko^ of the hierarchy ofxahour of the 
time, ran: * * • 

“First, here's the Overseer; this tfy’d man, 

An ontient souldier and an artisan, 

I The Olcrke next; then the Mutbemalloan ■ 

The Maister of the Timber-work takes place 
Kelt after these, l^o Measurer in like case, 

Brioklay,^ and Engineor; and after those 
The Borer and the Pavior. Thoii it sbowes 
The Labourers: next the Keeper of Anwell Head; 

The Walkers ImU. So sdl their names are rood. , • 
Yet these but juircels of elx hundred mose, 

That, at one time, have beeu employed before ; 

But tljps^n ngh^*aiid all th^rest, will say * 

That aU, tne week they Jad their royal pay.” 

The rdoitation over, th^ flood-|ato^thut kept %e 
New Biver were thrown open, and tlie clear stream 
I rushed in, amidst the shouts ef the multitude, the 
pmding of belj& the braying of trumpets, and tBo 
joring “obambers," om smalls mortars. London 
n^, tor the first time in *ite* history^ had good 
dnnking wa^^ but for near a generation longer tb^ 
people were prejudiced against the ’cfpduits that 
bfought it, and from mora to night ther^ might bo 
vot« n. . • . 4 • 


heard resoundii^ through the fftreeta the ory of *tbe 
eatriers, shouting, “Any water*hero? Fresh aa^ 
fair water b None of your pi™ sludge !’* * 

Of the mode of livmg, aud the cost of the, chief , 
articles of tood and drink daring ihi^roign of James 
and .Charles, ^he i^any ordinances istsiid by two 
kings give a minute account, dn 1622, Janu» 
entore^ into a contract witli two “ nudortakors,” Sir 
Allen Airole]^ and Sir Sampson Dairell, for vio- 
tnfiUing the royal‘navy, and it was settled that the 
latter should bo allowed tor ovoit individual in the 
fleet eavenponce a day when in harbour, and eight- 
penco^hen at sea. In return for this sum, the con- 
I tractors agreed to furnish over^ man, per diem, with 
one pound of biscuit, one gallon of beer, two ixnmds of 
beef for iour days^n the week, orelle, instead of beet 
for two of those four da^s, one pound of pork, or bacon, 
|nd ono pint of poas^eiild for the rest of the week, one 
quarter of stookfish,ror hearings, half a quarter of a 
poffnd of butter, and a quarter of a pound of choose. Ac- 
001 dang to «odom notions, the allovKinoe of beer was 
■on a rather high scale, and the Udmcasui^ment of*the 
rest of victuals by no moans illibital; novertheloa^ 
the sailors of his majesty’s fleet rebelled against it, ana* 
clamouring loud, Iwth under James and Charles, the 
latter had to make now ai rangements, tlie first point 
of whioh was the throwing overbold of the “ under¬ 
takers,” By a sroolamation, issued in 162G, it was 
ordered “that the medium allowance for eveiy ^ilor 
shall be twenty shillings a mouth, which till now 
was but fonuteon shillings, by whioh means tlicru 
w'ill accrue jfi evoiy ordinary sailor fourteen shillings, 
not money, per month, besides an allowance, out of it, 
of four ponce to a preacher, tw* pence to n barber, j 
and six pence per month to tlio cliest, at Chatliam m 
whereas the ordinary man have now but nin* 
shillings and four ponce, net*money, per month, an* 

I to allowance at all given to the preacher.” The pay S 
of soldiers, throughout tlie pewod, was rather hotter 
than that of tlie sailors, ai^ as tor bm>k as the year 
1612,4fvhen James raised tour thousand fighting men 
for some German pryicos to settle a dilute about the 
duchies*of Juliors and Clevos, the remuneration oi 
each private was fixed at ono shilling per diem. A 
serjoant-major was to hare five shillings, a lieutenant 
six Shillings, a colonel one pound, and tho general, 
commander in chief of tho force, five pounds a day., 
Large as these sums were, considering the value of 
money of the time, they greatljsJnoreased at tho 
commencement of the civil war, when there was a 
hard competition between king and parliament for 
I men veined in the art of umrder. 

! While regulating the social condition and mode of 
living of the common people, no less ^han that of sailoau 
and soldien^Janics I., and still more his a- 


issued ropea^ly decrees fixing tho ac 
be paid to vnrioiw descifptio^ef afl 
oraftsi^en, as well as the pi ice to b( 
in laovisions for’tho artio^ they i 
|il833, a royal proclaiiation wont to 
inquiries had h^n mAe “ 1^ the ^ 
for ^e king’s househlld,” into tn 
BortsNyavictuals, andlfhat on hiay 
becr^Jrewn up a Jist a£ ** reasonac 
henceforth and umi fiirtlier comm 











be paid lor 

shop,” fotir Bhulings and 
Ibr “n'iarkey hen," throe aSfllings and 
'Ijputpenm; for^^a wild daek," ei^tpetuse; for “* 
huhd ivupkif lenpenoe, and for a partridge, one 
iMUing^ ftn "the heat &t goosotin the martet,* two 
ahillinga, and for ^ the best fot goose in the ponlterer’s 
shop,” two and fonrpenoe; for “a capim fot and 
crammed, the best in the market,” twe shilMngs ^d 
tV(q>enoe, and for the same “ in the poulterer’s shop,” 
two and axpenco; for " the best fat and cramm^ 
pullet, in the poulterer’s shop,” one shilling and 
^htpence; for “ a ehen of the best sort m the 
loarket,” one shilling, and for ** a chicken of the best 
and largest sort,”«dTejano8; for “ the best xabbit, till 
AllhsUowtide," sevenpence, ard “from AUhallowtide 
till Lent,” eigh^nce; for “ a dozen of ^Id pigeons,” 
one shilling and eightpenoe ;'^6an pound of the beet 
salt butter, fourpencenbal^nny, and for a poun^ of 
freith buttOT, sixpence; an^ finally, three eggs for one 
pe^ny. l^owin^ was Wd in the roy^ ordiziance 
about the price bread, whicla as appears from alh 
, aooonnts, varied enormoiisly, owing laainly to want 
of roads and effective means of intercommunication, 
which made oaoh district depend upon its own re¬ 
sources, so that a good local crop caused oxtraordinaiw 
cheaimess, while 1 defective harveat produced dearth 
and ooBsequent dearness. The average price of wheat, 
frOA^ 1606 to 1626, was thirty-four shillings a quarter, 
but'in some years it was as high as fifty^-eight, and in 
others as low as twenty-nine shilUttgsl,; During the 
reign of Charles I. the cost of it rose eohsiderahly, 
though wi^ oonbtont and immense fluotuations, va^- 
jng from forly to eighty-five shillings. In 1681, the 
1 quarter of wheat was sixty-eight shillings; in 1686 
\lt watj fifty-six; in 1646 It had fallen to forty-eight; 
'in the nexty«i,r, 1647, Ht rose suddenly to seventy- 
bur, and in 1648 to tlie exorbitant sura of eighty-five 
H'Uings. After the execution of Charles, and the 
stablishmen'c of settled government, the price Ml 
4ally, and in 1664 had come to bo as low as 
ty-siz shillings. In all probability, the .vast 
indicated in these figures, and which so 
Jrly affected the physical condition of the people, 

, oxeroised not a little influence upon the course of 
j political affaire. It was something more than chance 
that wheat was at famine prioe in the severe winter 
of 1648-9, when the king was led to the sonffoM, 

To lower the i:S^ of provisions, Charles 1., besides 
fixing the value of nearlynU.articles, issued, at various 
times, a nifmher of ordinances, of the most arbitrary 
kind. In IGSStherq-appeared a curious prodamation, 
adiusting the management' of taverns, inns, and 
^Kories. It was stated in the preamble that 
laid uials of all sorts have become dear cf late years, 
oidinabcc.< e annual charge of the kii^s household is 
16'}0, comu>sed; tnd tite ooiuHi ofStafr Ch'amhethaving 
counties shaeuw into tlm causes thereof,” hiS majesty 
prisons, and, to send foi^ “ inveral regulations for 
Thus graduali^'e^ices of protons andhorae-meat.'^v 
system, adopted aOTdingly, flai that “ for the future 
foi^«-i!he coinT»nl8ory6‘’^eir laffly taken-up pww^ce of 
certain euro for tj paqd twfet henceforth tSjjiffc^hall. 
pauperism, da^*^ he, aM feresd to €at ■Qiefiswth.” 

IVliilo dmmaad^ that *' bakers shall hot 
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teake their hrrtid ahovo twelve, or at^aiost thirte*^ 
to the dozen; whereas now they msko hteon, wMh 
phdStes the poor.” The third w«b, thni, 

“(ffdinaries shall not tek® above ehilUngi, — 
head for dining, wifie included, |i^not>4^|f 
pence per head for a servant atteillfoghhii'ih.^^ 
lastly, his majesty directed that,' ‘Vwnsidei^ 
present prices of hay and oate, rizpmce pet;>4ay ah| 
ni^t for hay and stabling for a nbtse, and ,i^h|*t|tee 
per peck for oats, shall be sufocien^ withotK|j^ti*pBg 
anything for Htter; also the innkeeper my.tii^ oip# 
penny only*'per horse for stabling room, not' lidng 
unbridled, and going away the saine day, and ^o- 
ponoe if ho be unbr^Ied, and have hay, and igb6$ 
away before night.” The n^t year Chariea was at 
the innkeepers again, commanding that they should 
only sell liquor, and have nothing to. do with thb 
making. Tte royal dooVeo animadv^fted in sevaro 
terms upon “the great numhw of innkeemrs andyfo* 
tuollere vrito take upon tht^; fo b>^vir ale and betph 
which they retail, and make too strong mu 
heady, E«mrm m drankennem and exuiDaHr An 
order Vas made at &6 same time “ for restraining 
the axoossive namber of common maltsters, by meanf 
af whom "not only a fester" ocliisumptioo, ;ai^ waste 
m barley is oooasioned, but also sundiy abraee in the’' 
M im&ing of malt,** it being domed fhnit from 
ihenodterih “tho king will appoint, frt fit places 
throughout the realm, a competent number of msUBtere 
to be incorporated, and also (^'common brewere, 
under mmh fines and yearly ^yments as shall bo 
thouid^t meet.” A further ordinmaoe, published in 
1637, dtenmeaided that “for^e sake of the poorer 
sort •of people, whoee usual bread isharley, as well os j 
for the reasons assigned in the pipolamation of tho;, *< 
preceding year, tho con^mon maltstera. in vevoiy 
county snail be^ incorporated, and none of them phall 
Shllow any other calling; also, that no maltster shall 
bo a brewer or cooper at the same time. “ 

maltsters and common breAvere shall only 
their trades in such plaoes as Shall be assigtm the 
king and privy counoil, and none but such to practise 
anywhere. ■«o innkeeper,, aleho«<?e-keoper, or vio- 
tnaller shall brew the drink he-Trails, unless there 
bo no common brevoer near the place where he Uvea” 
Canities for publio hire, or hackney coaches—-freon 
the French worn *haquen4e,’ a jade—were first intro¬ 
duced into London aWt the year 1630, and their 
appearance gave no little trouble to the bewildered 
king, who could not make up his miad for a white 
whether he should uake them useful for taring pur- 
^^es, or crush them a proolamiitm. In 1636 he 
decided upon •the latter step, inming a dMree whteh 
stated ^that “ the greatnumber of hackney ooaohM^pf 
late time seen and kept in London, W&itminrier, aM 
their suburbs, ;<^d t^e geu^I and promiscuous 
oi^aches there, are not only,a great distnibafioe tO‘i^. 
majrety, his dearest consort dm queen, tho 
and others of plaiWand <dsgreo,^fri (hrik ufiMMte 
through the streets, but rim stroetfj A^selyMtetO^ 
pestered, and the MVefaents sobrareb 
lOcSnmon ^sage is there^ hhodered-jana steb. ^ 

S ees of hay end provepder thenoter mw IbEoei^ittdAy 

tr; Iso oxpimMdy 
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